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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SEVENTH  AND  LAST  EDITION. 


Cj^HERE  cannot  he  a doubt  hut  that  a Rooky  like  thisy  purpofely 
adapted  to  the  uje  of  young  perjons  of  both  fexeSy  copious  beyond 
former  examples yfmgularly  various  in  its  contents,  felebled  from  writers 
whoje  charablers  are  eftablijhed  without  controverfy,  abounding  with 
entertainment  and  ufeful  information^  inculcating  the  pureji  principles 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  difplaying  excellent  models  of  ftyle  and  lan- 
guage, muft  effectually  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  RISING 
GENERATION  in  knowledge,  tafte,  and  virtue,  ^he  Public  have, 
indeed,  already  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  leaft  fallible  proof,  their 
general  reception  of  it,  its  great  utility.  It  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
mofl  refpeClable  places  of  education,  and  has  fown  the  of  excel- 
lence, which  may  one  day  arrive  at  maturity,  and  add  to  the  happinefs 
both  of  the  community  and  of  human  nature. 

What  English  book  fimilar  to  this  volume,  calculated  entirely 
for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  at  fchools,  and  under  private  tuition,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  days  of  our  fathers?  None  certainly,  "The 
conjequence  was,  that  English  part  of  education  ( to  many  the 
moft  important  part ) was  defective  even  in  places  moft  celebrated  for 
claffic  difcipline ; and  boys  were  often  enabled  to  read  Latin  perfectly, 
and  write  it  tolerably,  who,  from  the  dijufe,  or  the  want  of  models  for 
practice,  were  wretchedly  qualified  to  do  either  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. From  this  unhappy  circumjiance,  claffical  education  was 
brought  into  fome  degree  of  df grace ; and  prepofterous  it  certainly  was, 
to  ftudy  during  many  of  the  beft  years  of  life,  foreign  and  dead  lan- 
guages, with  the  moft  fcrupulous  accuracy,  and  at  the  fame  time  en^ 
tirely  to  negleCl  that  mother  tongue,  which  is  in  daily  and  hourly  requi- 
fition-,  to  be  well  read  in  Tully,  and  a total  ftr  anger  to  Addison; 
to  have  Homer  and  Horace  by  heart,  and  to  know  little  more  than 
the  names  of  Milton  and  Pope. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Clajfical  learnings  thus  defe^Hve  in  a point  Jo  obvious  to  dete5fioHy 
tncm'red  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  It  was  ohjerved  to  ajfume  great 
pride y the  important  air  of  Juperiority^  without  difplaying,  to  the  com-  - 
mon  obferver,  any  juft  pretenfions  to  it.  It  even  appeared  with  marks 
cf  inferiority^  when  brought  into  occafional  collifion  with  well-informed 
tinder fiandings  cultivated  by  Englifh  literature  alone ^ but  greatly  pro  - 
ficient  in  the  fchool  of  experience,  Ferfcns  who  had  never  drunk  at  the 
claffic  fountains^  but  had  been  confined  in  their  education  to  Englifpy 
triumphed  over  the  fcholar ; and  learning  often  hid  her  head  in  confu- 
fiGHy  zvhen  pointed  at  as  pedantry  by  the  finger  of  a dunce. 

It  became  highly  expedient  therefore  to  introduce  more  of  Englifo 
reading  into  our  claffiical  fchool s \ that  th  fe  who  went  out  into  the  world 
with  their  coffers  richly  flored  with  the  golden  medals  of  antiquity y 
might  at  the  fame  time  be  furni feed  with  a fufiiciency  of  current  coin 
from  the  modern  minty  for  the  commerce  of  common  life:  but  there  was 
710  fchool  book,  copious  and  various  enoughy  calculated  entirely  for 
this  purpofe,  Ehe  Grecian  and  Roman  liifloryy  the  Speliatorsy  and 
Elutarch* s LiveSy  were  indeed fometimes  introducedy  attd  certainly  zvith 
great  advantage.  But  JUlly  an  uniformity  of  Englifh  books  in 
fchoolsy  was  a defideratum.  It  was  definable  that  all  the  ftudenrs  of 
the  fame  clafs,  provided  with  copies  of,  the  fame  booky  containing  the 
proper  vffriet%  might  be  enabled  to  read  it  together y and  thus  benefit 
each  other  by  the  emulous  fludy  cf  the  fame  fubjelf  or  compofitiony  at 
the  fame  timey  and  under  the  eye  cf  their  common  tnafler. 

For  this  important  purpofcy  the  large  collelHons  entitled 
ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,”  both  in  Prefe  and  Verfoy  were 
projected  and  completed  by  the  prefent  Editor,  Their  reception  is  the 
fulleft  tefiimony  in  favour  both  cf  the  defign  and  its  execution. 

The  labour  cf  a Compiler  cf  a book  like  this  is  indeed  humble  \ but 
his  beneficial  influence  is  exteyifive  \ and  he  feels  a pride  and  pleafure  in 
the  refielHon  that  in  this  injlance  he  has  been  ferving  his  country  jnoft 
effeltuallyy  without  facrificing  either  to  avarice  or  to  vanity.  The  re- 
mwn  attending  public  fervicesy  is  Meed  feldom  proportioned  to  their 
utility.  Glitter  is  not  always  the  ?nofi:  brilliant  on  the  furface 
cf  the  mofi  valuable  fubftance.  The  loadftone  is  plain  and  unattractive 

in  its  appearance  y vjhile  the  pafte  on  the  finger  of  the  beau fparkles  with 
envied  luftre.  The  fipadcy  the  ploughy  the  fljuttley  have  no  ornament 
heft  owed  on  theniy  while  the  fword  is  decorated  with  ribbands  y gold, 

and 
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and  ivory,  Tet  reason,  undazzled  in  her  decifions^  dares  to  pro-- 
nouncej  while  Jhe  holds  the Jcales^  that  the  useful,  though  little  praij-^ 
edy  preponderates  \ and  that  the  Jhewy  and  unjuhftantial  kicks  the  beam 
of  the  balance^  while  it  attrabls  the  eye  of  inconfiderate  admiration, 

^Things  intrinfically  good  and  valuable  have  indeed  the  advantage  of 
fe curing  permanent  efteem^  though  they  may  loje  the  eclat  of  temporary 
applaufe,  "They  carry  with  them  to  the  clofet  their  own  letters  of 
recommendation.  And  as  this  volume  confidently  claims  the  charadier 
of  good  and  valuable^  it  wants  not  the  pajfport  of  praife.  Every  page 
/peaks  in  its  own  favour y in  the  modeft  language  of  merit y which  has 
no  occafton  to  boajly  though  it  cannot  renounce  its  right  to  juft  efteenu 
^he  moft  valuable  woods  ujed  in  the  fine  cabinet  work  of  the  artifany  re- 
quire neither  paint  nor  varnifhy  hut  appear  beautiful  in  their  own  veins 
and  colours  variegated  by  nature^ 

As  it  is  likely  that  the  ftudent  who  reads  this  volume  of  Frofe  with 
pleajurey  may  alfo  pojfefs  a tafte  for  Poetry,  it  is  right  to  mention  in 
this  place  y that^there  is  publifhed  by  the  fame  Proprietorsy  a volume  of 
Vomyyfimilar  in  fize  and  form ; and  as  he  may  alfo  wijh  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  very  u/eful  art  of  L/etter-Writing,  that  th^re  is  alfo 
provided  a moft  copious  volume  of  Letters  from  the  heft  authors y under 
the  title  of  Elegant  Epistles. 

Lhis  whole  Set  of  Extracts,  more  copious,  more  convenient  in  its 
formy  and  valuable  in  its  materials y than  any  zvbich  have  preceded  it, 
certainly  conduces,  in  a very  high  degree,  to  that  great  national  obje6l, 
the  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  to  promote  which  has  been  th$ 
primary  objedl  of  the  compiler^ 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  book  derives  its  origin  from  a wllh  exprefied  by  perfons  who  have  the 
conduct  of  fchools,  that  fuch  a compilation  might  be  publifhed,  as  by  means 
of  a full  page,  and  a fmall,  yet  very  legible  type,  might  contain,  in  one  volume,  a 
little  Engliih  library  for  young  people  who  are  in  the  courfe  of  their  education.  A 
common-fized  volume,  it  was  found,  was  foon  perufed,  and  laid  afide  for  want  of 
novelty;  but  to  fupply  a large  fchool  with  a great  variety,  and  conftant  fucceffion 
of  Engliih  books,  is  too  expenlive  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  pra£Hcable  ; 
fuch  a quantity  of  matter  is  therefore  colleded  in  this  volume  as  muft  of  neceffity 
fill  up  a good  deal  of  time,  and  furnilh  a great  number  of  new  ideas  before  it  can 
be  read  to  fatiety,  or  entirely  exhaufted.  It  may  therefore  very  properly  conlli- 
tute,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a Library  for  Learners,  from  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  to  the  age  at  which  they  leave  their  fchool : at  the  fame  time  it  is  evident, 
upon  infpedlion,  that  it  abounds  with  fuch  extra6lsas  may  be  read  by  them  at  any 
age  with  pleafure  and  improvement.  Though  it  is  chiefly  and  primarily  adapted 
to  fcholars  at  fchool ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  readers  may  find  it  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  particularly  proper  to  fill  up  Ihort  intervals  of  accidental  leifure. 

As  to  the  Authors  from  whom  the  extrails  are  made,  they  are  thofe  whofe 
charailers  want  no  recommendation.  The  Speilators,  Guardians,  and  Tatlers, 
have  been  often  gleaned  for  the  purpofe  of  feledions;  but  to  have  omitted  them, 
in  a work  like  this,  for  that  reafon,  would  have  been  like  rejeiling  the  purefl:  coin 
of  the  fulleft  weight,  becaufe  it  is  not  quite  frelh  from  the  mint,  but  has  been  long 
in  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  though  the  writings  of  Addifon 
and  his  coadjutors  may  no  longer  have  the  grace  of  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  veteran 
readers,  yet  they  will  always  be  new  to  a rifing  generation. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book,  however,  confifts  of  extrails  from  more  modem 
books,  and  from  fome  which  have  not  yet  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  feleilions. 
It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  living  authors  will  riot  be  difpleafed  that  ufeful  and 
elegant  paflages  have  been  borrowed  of  them  for  this  book ; fince  if  they  lincerely 
meant,  as  they  profefs,  to  reform  and  improve  the  age,  they  muft  be  convinced, 
that  to  place  their  moft  falutary  admonitions  and  fentences  in  the  hands  of  young 
perfons,  is  to  contribute  moft  efFeilually  to  the  accomplilhment  of  their  benevolent 
defign.  The  books  themfelves  at  large  do  not  in  general  fall  into  the  hands  of 
fchool-boys;  they  are  often  too  voluminous,  too  large,  and  too  expenfive  for 
general  adoption ; they  are  foon  torn  and  disfigured  by  the  rough  treatment  which 
they  ufually  meet  with  in  a great  fchool;  and,  indeed,  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  it, 
they  feldom  are,  or  can  be  conveniently  introduced  ; and  therefore  Extracts  are 
highly  expedient,  or  rather  abfolutely  neceftary. 


ADVERTISE- 


( V ) 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

TH  E approbation  with  which  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Public,  has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  it. 
It  has  been  judged  proper  to  change  the  form  and  fize  from  a duodecimo  to  an 
oaa^o ; not  only  for  the  fake  of  giving  it  a more  agreeable  appearance,  but  alfo 
of  adding  to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  contents.  Some  extracts  have  in- 
deed been  omitted,  to  make  room  for  new  matter ; but  the  additions,  upon  the 
whole,  are  very  confiderable. 

The  utility  of  the  colleaion  is  obvious.  It  is  calculated  for  claflical  fchools, 
and  for  thofe  in  which  Englilh  only  is  taught.  Young  perfons  cannot  read 
a book,  containing  fo  much  matter,  without  acquiring  a great  improvement  in 
the  Englilh  Language ; together  with  ideas  on  many  plealing  fubjeds  of  Tafte 
and  Literature ; and,  which  is  of  much  higher  importance,  they  will  imbibe, 
with  an  increafe  of  knowledge,  the  purell  principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion. 

The  book  may  be  employed  in  various  methods  for  the  ufe  of  learners,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  various  indruflors.  The  pupils  may  not  only  read 
it  in  private,  or  in  the  fchool  at  lifted  times,  but  write  out  paragraphs  in  theix 
copy  books;  commit  palTages  to  memory,  and  endeavour  to  recite  them  with, 
the  proper  aftion  and  pronunciation,  for  the  improvement  of  their  powers  of 
utterance.  With  refpeCl  to  the  Art  of  fpeaking,  an  excellence  in  it  certainly 
depends  more  on  pradlice,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a mailer,  than  on  written 
precepts ; and  this  book  profeh'es  to  offer  matter  for  praaice,  rather  than  fyllematic 
inftruftions,  which  may  be  more  advantageoully  given  in  a rhetorical  treatife  or 
‘vi-va  voce.  To  learn  the  praAical  part  of  fpeaking,  or  the  art  of  managing  the 
voice  and  gellure,  by  written  rules  alone,  is  like  learning  to  play  upon  a muli- 
cal  inllrument,  with  the  bare  aflillance  of  a book  of  di regions  wdthout  a 
mailer. 

The  books  from  which  thefe  Extradls  are  taken,  are  fit  for  the  young  readers 
libraries,  and  may  be  made  the  companions  of  their  lives ; while  the  prefent 
compilation  offers  itfelf  only  as  an  humble  companion  at  fchool.  In  the  cha- 
rade r of  a companion,  it  has  a great  deal  to  fay  to  them;  and  will  probably 
improve  in  the  power  of  affording  pleafure  and  inltruClion,  the  more  its  acquaint- 
ance is  cultivated. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  EDITIONS. 

Ad  E S I R E to  render  this  Book  lingularly  ufeful,  and  to  deferve  a continu- 
ance  of  that  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  already  received,  has  induced 
the  Editor  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  in  every  preceding 
edition. 

To  the  firllbook  a great  variety  of  moral  and  religious  extrads  has  been  added, 
with  a defign  to  furnilh  a falutary  employment  for  fchools  and  families  on  a day 
which  affords  peculiar  leifure.  In  the  fubfequent  books  have  been  inferted  Ora- 
tions, Characters,  entertaining  Ellays  on  men  and  manners,  plealing  palTages  on 
Natural  Hillory,  a collection  of  old  Proverbs,  and  other  pieces,  conducive  to  the 
prime  purpofe  of  uniting  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable. 

The  volume  thus  improved,  together  with  the  enlarged  edition  of  ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS  IN  VERSE,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  highly  agreeable  to  young  perfons 
in  their  vacant  hours,  as  well  as  ufeful  to  them  in  the  claffes  of  a fchool,  and  under 
the  tuition  of  a preceptor. 

As  the  book  unavoidably  became  large  by  fucceffive  additions,  it  was  judged  pro- 
per to  infert  a Title  Page  and  ornamental  Defign,  nearly  in  the  middle,  that  it  may 
be  optional  to  the  purchafer  to  bind  the  ColleClion  either  in  one,  or  in  two  volumes^ 
as  may  bell  correfpond  with  his  own  ideas  of  convenience. 
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PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

FROM  DR.  BLAIR’S  LECTURES. 


I* 

T T 0\V  much  ilrefs  was  laid  upon  Pro- 
nunciation,  or  Delivery,  by  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  orators,  Dcinohhenes,  ap- 
pears from  a noted  faying  of  his,  related 
both  by  Cicero  and  Quiinfdlian;  when  be- 
ing alked,  Vv^hat  was  the  hrfl  point  in  ora- 
tory ? he  anfwered.  Delivery  ; and  being 
afkcd.  What  was  the  fecond  ? and  after- 
wards, What  was  the  third  ? he  hill  an- 
fvvered.  Delivery.  There  is  no  wonder, 
that  he  Ihould  have  rated  this  fo  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himfelf  in  it,  he  fliould 
have  employed  thofe  affiduous  and  painful 
labours,  which  all  the  Ancients  take  fo 
much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  no- 
thing is  of  more  importance.  To  fuperfi- 
cial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gefture,  in  public  fpeaking,  may  ap- 
pear to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  au- 
dience. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
It  is  intimately  conneded  with  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  fpeak- 
ing, Perfuafion;  and  therefore  deferves 
the  ftudy  of  the  moft  grave  and  ferious 
fpeakers,  as  much  as  of  thofe,  whofe  only 
aim  it  is  to  pleafe. 

For,  let  it  be' confidered,  whenever  we 
addrefs  ourfelves  to  others  by  words,  our 
intention  certainly  is  to  make  lome  impref- 
fion  on  thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak ; it  is  to 
convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our 
looks  and  geftures,  interpret  our  ideas  and 
emotions  no  lefs  than  words  do;  nay,  the 
impreftion  they  make  on  others,  is  fre- 
quently much  ftronger  than  any  that  words 
can  make.  We  often  fee  that  an  expref- 


five  look,  or  a paflionatc  cry,  unaccorh- 
panied  by  words,  conveys  to  others  more 
forcible  ideas,  and  roufes  within  them 
ftronger  pafiions,  than  can  be  communicat- 
ed by  the  moft  eloquent  difcourfe.  The 
fignification  of  our  fentiments,  made  by 
tones  and  geftures,  has  this  advantage 
above  that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the 
language  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of 
interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has 
diftated  to  all,  and  which  is  underftood  by 
all ; whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  fymbols  of  our  ideas;  and, 
by  confequence,  muft  make  a more  feeble 
impreftion.  So  true  is  this,  that,  to  render 
words  fully  fignificant,  they  muft,  almoft 
in  every  cafe,  receive  fome  aid  from  the 
manner  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery, 
and  he  who,  in  fpeaking,  Ihould  employ 
bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by 
proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us 
with  a faint  and  indiftind  impreftion,  often 
with  a doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception 
of  what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  fo  clofe 
is  the  connedion  between  certain  fenti- 
ments, and  the  proper  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing them,  that  he  who  does  not  pro- 
nounce them  after  that  manner,  can  never 
perfuade  us,  that  he  believes,  or  feels,  the 
fentiments  themfelves.  His  delivery  may 
be  fuch,  as  to  give  the  lye  to  all  that  he 
afterts*  When  Marcus  Gallidius  accufed 
one  of  an  attempt  to  poifon  him,  but  en- 
forced his  accufation  in  a languid  manner, 
and  without  any  warmth  or  earneftnefs  of 
delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  ac- 
cufed perfon,  improved  this  into  an  argu- 
ment of  the  falfity  of  the  charge,  “ An 
« tu,  M.  Callidi  nifi  fingeres,  fic  ageres  ?” 

In 
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In  Shakefpear’s  Richard  II.  the  Dutchefs 
of  York  thus  impeaches  the  finccrity  of 
her  liulhand : 

Pleads  he  in  earned  ' — Look  upon  his  face, 

Ilis  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  ; his  prayers  aic  jed  ; 

His  Vvords  come  h'om  his  mouch  j ouis,  horn 
our  bveait : 

He  prays  hut  fa-ntly,  and  would  be  denied  5 

V/e  pray  with  heart  and  foul. 

But,  1 believe  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more,  in  order  to  fhevv  the  high  impor- 
tance of  a good  Delivery.  I proceed, 
therefore,  to  fuch  obfervations  as  appear 
to  me  moft  ufeful  to  be  made  on  this 
head. 

The  great  objeds  which  every  public 
fpeaker  will  naturally  have  in  his  eye  in 
forming  his  Delivery,  are,  firH:,  to  fpeak 
fo  as  to  be  fully  and  eafily  underfiood  by 
a'l  who  hear  him  ; and  next,  to  fpeak  with 
grace  and  force,  fo  as  to  pleafe  and  to 
move  his  audience.  Let  us  confider  what 
is  moll  important  with  refpedl  to  each  of 
thefe 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  eafily  under- 
flood,  the  four  chief  requifues  are,  A due 
degree  of  loudnefs  of  voice  ; Diftinflnels  ; 
Siovvnefs;  and,  Propriety  of  Pronuncia- 
tion. 

The  firfi  attention  of  every  public  fpeak- 
er,  doubtlefs,  mull  be,  to  make  himfelf  be 
heard  by  all  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  Pie 
imid  endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  alfemblv.  This 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  tliought,  is 
wholly  a natural  talent.  It  is  fo  in  a good 
meafure*;  but,  however,  may  receive  con- 
fiderable  affi (lance  from  art.  Much  de- 
pends for  this  purpofe  on  the  proper  pitch, 
and  management  of  the  voice.  Everyman 
has  three  pitches  in  his  voice ; the  high, 
the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The  high, 
is  that  which  he  ufes  in  calling  aloud  to 
feme  one  at  a diftance.  The  low  is,  when 
hs  approaches  to  a whifper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  con- 
yerfation,  and  which  he  Ihould  generally 
ufe  in  public  difeourfe.  For  it  is  a great 
millake,  to  imagine  that  one  mull  take  the 
highell  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
well  heard  by  a great  affembly.  This  is 
confounding  two  things  which  are  diffe- 
rent, loudnefs,  or  flrength  of  found,  with 
the  key,  or  note  on  which  we  fpeak.  A 

* On  this  whole  fubje<5t,  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Lec- 
tures on  Eiocudon  are  very  worthy  of  bsijtg 
conlulred  3 and  feveral  bints  are  here  taken  fiom 
them. 
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fpeaker  may  render  his  voice  louder,  wich- 
(>ut  altering  the  key;  and  we  fhall  always 
be  able  to  give  mod  body,  mod  perfever- 
ing  foice  of  fonnd,  to  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  wdiich  in  converfition  we  are  accudom- 
cd.  Whereas,  by  fetting  out  on  our  high 
cll  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  our- 
felves  lei's  compafs,  and  are  likely  to  drain 
our  voice  b ’forewe  have  doue.  We  lhall 
fatigue  ourfelves,  and  fpeak  with  pain  ; and 
whenever  a man  fpeaks  with  pain  to  him- 
felf, he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his 
audience.  Give  the  voice  therefore  full 
drength  and  fwell  of  found  ;^but  alw’ays 
pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  fpeaking  key. 
Make  it  a condant  rule  never  to  utter  a 
greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you  can  af- 
ford without  pain  to  yourfelves,  and  with- 
out any  extraordinary  effort.  As  long  as 
you  keep  within  tnefe  bounds,  the  other 
organs  of  fpeech  will  be  at  liberty  to  dif- 
charge  their  feveral  offices  with  eafe;  and 
you  willalwayshave  your  voice  under  com- 
mand. But  whenever  you  tranfgrefs  thefe 
bourids,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no 
longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an 
ufehil  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard, 
to  fix  our  eye  on  fome  of  the  miod  diflant 
perfons  in  the  adembly,  and  to  confider 
ourfelves  as  fpeakiug  to  them.  W^e  natu- 
rally and  mechanically  utter  our  words 
with  fuch  a degree  of  drength,  as  to  make 
ourfelves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves,  provided  he  be  within  the 
reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the  cafe  in 
common  converfation,  it  will  hold  alfo  in 
public  fpeaking.  But  remember,  that  in 
public  as  well  as  in  converfation,  it  is  pof- 
lible  to  offend  by  fpeaking  too  loud.  This 
extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the 
voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indidinft 
maffes;  befides  its  giving  the  fpeaker  the 
difagrecable  appearance  of  one  who  endea- 
vours to  compel  affent,  by  mere  veiie- 
mence  and  force  of  found. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard, 
and  clearly  underdood,  didindnefs  of  arti- 
culation contributes  more,  than  mere  loud- 
nefs  of  found.  The  quantity  of  found  ne- 
cedary  to  fill  even  a large  fpace,  is  fmallcr 
than  is  commonly  imagined;  and  with 
didind  articulation,  a man  of  a weak  voice 
will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  drong- 
ed  voice  can  reach  without  it.  To  this, 
therefore,  every  public  fpeaker  ought  to 
pay  great  attention.  He  mud  give  every 
found  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion, 
and  make  every  fyllable,  aud  even  every 
letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces, 
A 4 be 
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be  heard  difiin^lly ; without  ilurring,  whif- 
pering, 'or  fupprelling  any  of  the  proper 
founds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
diilinfUy,  moderation  is  requifite  with  re- 
gard to  the  fpeed  of  pronouncing.  Preci- 
pitancy of  fpeech  confounds  all  articula- 
tion, and  all  meaning.  I need  fcarcely  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  may  be  alfo  an  extreme 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  It  is  obvious,  that  a 
lifelefs,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  al- 
lows the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  fpeaker,  muft  render  every 
difcourfe  infipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the 
extreme  of  fpeaking  too  fall  is  much  more 
common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be 
guarded  againft,  becaufe,  when  it  has 
grown  up  into  a habit,  few  errors  are  more 
difficult  to  be  corredled.  To  pronounce 
with  a proper  degree  of  fiownefs,  and  with 
full  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  firft  thing 
to  be  ftudied  by  all  who  begin  to  fpeak  in 
public;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended to  them.  Such  a pronunciation 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  difcourfe. 
It  is  a great  affifiance  to  the  voice,  by  the 
paufes  and  refls  which  it  allows  it  more 
eafily  to  make  ; and  it  enables  the  fpeaker 
to  fwell  all  his  founds,  both  with  more 
force  and  more  mufic.  It  afiifts  him  alfo 
in  preferving  a due  command  of  himfelf ; 
whereas  a rapid  and  hurried  manner,  is  apt 
to  excite  that  flutter  of  fpirits,  w'hich  is  the 
greatell  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the 
way  of  oratory.  “ Promptum  fit  os,’’  fays 
Quindilian,  “ non  prsceps,  moderatuin, 
non  lentum.” 

After  thefe  fundamental  attentions  to 
the  pitch  and  management  of  the  voice, 
to  diftinft  articulation,  and  to  a proper  de- 
gree of  fiownefs  of  fpeech,  what  a public 
fpeaker  muft,  in  the  fourth  place,  ftudy,  is 
Propriety  of  Pronunciation ; or  the  giving 
to  every  word,  which  he  utters,  that  found, 
which  the  moft  polite  ufage  of  the  language 
appropriates  to  it;  in  oppofition  to  broad, 
vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  This 
is  requifite,  both  for  fpeaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  fpeaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Inftrudions  concerning  this  article,  can  be 
given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there 
is  one  obfervation,  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  make,  In  the  Englifli 
language,  every  word  w'hich  confifts  of  more 
fyllabies  than  one,  has  one  accented  fyl- 
lable.  The  accent  refts  fometimes  on  the 
vowel,  fometimes  on  the  confonant.  Sel- 
dcni,  or  never,  is  there  more  than  one  ac- 
cented fyllable  in  any  Englifli  v>'ord,  how- 


ever long ; and  the  genius  of  the  language 
requires  the  voice  to  mark  that  fyllable  by 
a ftronger  percuffion,  and  to  pafs  more 
flightly  over  the  reft.  Now,  after  we  have 
learned  the  proper  feats  of  thefe  accents,  it 
is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word 
juft  the  fame  accent  in  public  fpeaking,  as 
in  common  difcourfe.  Many  perfons  err  in 
this  refpe<5l.  When  they  fpeak  in  public, 
and  with  folemnity,  they  pronounce  the 
fyllabies  in  a different  manner  from  what 
they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon 
them,  and  protraft  them;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  fame  word;  from  a miftaken 
notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to 
their  difcourfe,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of 
public  declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatell  faults  that  can  be  committed 
in  pronunciation ; it  makes  what  is  called  a 
theatrical  or  mouthing  manner ; and  gives 
an  artificial  afteded  air  to  fpeech,  which 
detrads  greatly  both  from  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  its  impreffion. 

I proceed  to  treat  next  of  thofe  higher 
parts  of  Delivery,  by  ftudying  which,  a 
fpeaker  has  fomething  farther  in  view  than 
merely  to  render  himfelf  intelligible,  and 
feeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he 
utters.  Thefe  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
heads,  Emphafis,  Paufes,  Tones,  and  Gef- 
tures.  liCi  me  only  premife  in  genera],  to 
what  I am  to  fay  concerning  them,  that  at- 
tention to  thefe  articles  of  Delivery,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confined,  as  feme  might  be 
apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elabofate  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a difcourfe;  there  is,  per- 
haps, as  great  attention  requifite,  and  as 
much  Mil  difplayed,  in  adapting  emphafes, 
paufes,  tones,  and  geftures,  properly,  to 
calm  and  plain  fpeaking : and  the  elFed  of 
a juft  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every 
part  of  a fubjed,  be  found  of  high  impor- 
tance for  commanding  attention,  and  en- 
forcing what  is  fpoken. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  Emphafis;  by  this 
is  meant  a ftronger  and  fuller  found  of 
voice,  by  which  we  diftinguifli  the  accent- 
ed fyllable  of  fome  word,  on  which  we 
defign  to  lay  particular  ftrefs,  and  to  fhovv 
how  it  affeds  the  reft  of  the  fentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  muft  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a ftronger  accent.  On  the  right 
management  of  the  emphafis,  depends  the 
whole  life  and  fpirit  of  every  difcourfe. 
If  no  emphafis  be  placed  on  any  words, 
not  only  is  difcourfe  rendered  heavy  and 
lifelefs,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambi- 
guous. If  the  emphafis  be  pUced  wrong, 

we 
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we  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a common  inrtance  ; fuch 
a hmple  queition  as  this : Do  you  ride 

to  town  to-day?”  is  capable  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  acceptations,  accord- 
ing as  the  emphahs  is  differently  placed 
on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus : 
T>o you  ndc  to  town  to-day?  the  anfwer 
may  naturally  be.  No ; t fend  iny  feruant  in 
my  head.  If  thus;  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ? Anfwer,  No  : I intend  to  nvalk. 
Do  you  ride  to  to^n  to-day  ? No;  I ride 
out  into  the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day?  No;  but  I fhall  to-morrow.  In 
like  manner,  infolemn  diicourf^,  the  whole 
force  and  beauty  of  an  expreflion  often 
depend  on  the  accented  wo"d;  and  we 
may  prefent  to  the  hearers  quite  different 
views  of  the  fame  fentiment,  by  placing 
the  emphafis  differently.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  of  our  Saviour,  obferve  in  what 
different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced. 
“ Judas,  betray  eft  thou  the  bon  of  Man 
with  a kifs?”  Betrayefi  thou — makes  the 
reproach  turn,  on  the  infamy  of  treachery. 
— Betrayeft  thou — makes  it  reft,  upon  Ju- 
das’s connedion  with  his  mafter.  Betrayeft 
thou  the  Son  ofi  Man — refts  it,  upon  our 
Saviour’s  perfonal  character  and  eminence. 
Betrayeft  thou  the  Son  of  man  njoith  a 
kifis  ? turns  it  upon  his  proftituting  the  fig- 
nal  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  to  the  purpofe 
of  a mark  of  deftrudion. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  emphafis,  the  great  rule,  and  in- 
deed the  only  rule  poffible  to  be  given,  is, 
that  the  fpeaker  ftudy  to  attain  a juft  con- 
ception of  the  force  and  fpirit  of  thofe 
fentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  emphafis  with  exad  propriety,  is 
a conftant  exercife  of  good  fcnfe  and  at- 
tention. It  is  far  from  being  an  incon- 
fiderable  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the 
greateft  trials  of  a true  and  juft  tafte  ; and 
muft  arife  from  feeling  delicately  our- 
felves,  and  from  judging  accurately  of 
what  is  fitteft  to  ftrike  the  feelings  of 
others.  There  is  as  a great  difference  be- 
tvyeen  a chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other 
piece  of  plain  profe,  read  by  one  who 
places  the  feveral  emphafes  every  where 
with  tafte  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who 
negleds  or  miftakes  them,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  fame  tune  played  by  the  moft 
mafterly  hand,  or  by  the  moft  bungling 
performer. 

In  all  prepared  difcourfes,  it  would  be 
pf  great  ufe,  if  they  were  read  over  or 
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rehearfed  in  private,  with  this  particular 
view,  to  fearch  for  the  proper  emphafes 
before  they  were  pronounced  in  public ; 
marking  at  the  fame  time,  with  a pen, 
the  emphatical  words  in  every  fentence, 
or  at  leaft  the  moft  weighty  and  affedl- 
ing  parts  of  the  difeourfe,  and  fixing  tiiem 
well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention 
oftener  bellowed,  were  this  part  of  pro- 
nunciation ftudied  with  more  exadlnefs, 
and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as 
is  commonly  done,  public  fpeakers  would 
find  their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the 
remarkable  effedls  which  it  would  produce 
upon  their  audience.  Let  me  caution,  at 
the  fame  time,  again  ft  one  error,  that  of 
multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much. 
It  is  only  by  a prudent  referve  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
weight.  If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a 
fpeaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  fays  of  high  importance,  by  a 
multitude  of  ftrong  emphafes,  we  foon 
learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To 
crowd  every  fentence  with  emphatical 
words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
book  with  italic  charadlers,  which,  as  to 
the  effed,  is  juft  the  fame  with  ufing  no 
fuch  diftindions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphafis,  the  Paufes  in  fpeak- 
ing  demand  attention.  Thefe  are  of  two 
kinds;  firft,  emphatical  paufes;  and  next, 
fuch  as  mark  the  diftindions  of  fenfe. 
An  emphatical  paufe  is  made,  after  fome- 
thing  has  been  faid  of  peculiar  moment, 
and  on  which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer’s 
attention.  Sometimes,  before  fuch  a thing 
is  faid,  we  ulher  it  in  with  a paufe  of  this 
nature.  Such  paufes  have  the  fame  efted 
as  a ftrong  emphafis,  and  are  fuhjed  to 
the  fame  rules ; efpecially  to  the  caution 
juft  now  given,  of  not  repeating  4;hem  too 
frequently.  For,  as  they  excite  uncom- 
mon attention,  and  of  courfe  raife  expeda- 
tion,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be 
not  fully  anfwerable  to  fuch  expedation, 
they  occafion  difappointment  and  difguft. 

But  the  moft  frequent  and  the  principal 
ufe  of  paufes,  is  to  mark  the  divifions  of 
the  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  allow 
the  fpeaker  to  draw  his  'breath;  and  the 
proper  and  graceful  adjuftrnent  of  fuch 
paufes,  is  one  of  the  moft  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public  fpeak- 
ing,  the  management  of  the  breath  re- 
quires a good  deal  of  care,  fo  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  divide  words  from  one  another, 
which  have  fo  intimate  a connedion,  that 
they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
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fame  breath,  and  witliout  the  lead  repara- 
tion. Many  a I'entencc  is  mirerably  man- 
gled, and  the  force  of  the  emphafis  to- 
tally lou,  by  divilions  being  made  in  the 
\vrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one, 
while  he  is  fpcaking,  fiiould  be  very  careful 
to  provide  a full  fupply  of  breath  for  what 
he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a great  miflake  to 
imagine,  that  the  breath  muil  be'  drawn 
only  at  the  end  of  a period,  when  the  voice 
is  allowed  to  fall,  it  may  eafily  be  ga- 
thered at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when 
the  voice  is  only  fufpended  for  a moment ; 
and,  by  this  management,  one  may  have 
always  a fufheient  flock  for  carrying  on 
the  longed  fentence,  without  improper  in- 
terruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  fpeaking,  fliall 
have  formed  to  himfelf  a certain  melody 
or  tune,  which  requires  rell  and  paufes  of 
its  own,  diilindl  from  thofe  of  the  fenfe, 
he  has,  undoubtedly,  contrafted  one  of  the 
word  habits  into  which  a public  fpeaker 
can  fall.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  fhould  al- 
ways rule  the  paufes  of  the  voice;  for 
wherever  there  is  any  fenfible  fufpenfion 
of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to 
expedl  fomething  correfponding  in  the 
meaning.  Paufes  in  public  difeourfe,  mull 
be  formed  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
utter  ourfelves  in  ordinary,  fenfible  con- 
verfation;  and  not  upon  the  fliff,  artificial 
manner  which  we  acquire  from  reading- 
bocks  according  to  the  common  pundlna- 
tion.  The  general  run  of  punduation  is 
very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  falfe; 
and  didates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the 
paufes,  which  is  extremely  difagreeable  : 
ibr  we  are  to  obferve,  that  to  render  paufes 
graceful  and  cxprelfive,  they  mull  not  only 
be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  alfo  be 
accompanied  with  a proper  tone  of  voice, 
by  which  the  nature  of  thefe  paufes  is  in- 
timated ; much  more  than  by  the  length 
of  them,  which  can  never  be  cxadly  mea- 
fured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a flight  and 
fiT-ple  fufpenfion  of  voice  that  is  proper; 
fometimics  a degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice 
is  required  ; and  femetimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  fen- 
tcnce  finiihed.  ^In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  are  to 
regulate  ourfelves, by  attending  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  teaches  ns  to  fpeak 
when  engaged  in  real  and  carneft  dif- 
courfe  with  otliers. 

When  we  arc  reading  or  reciting  verfe, 
there  is  a peculiar  difnculty  in  making  the 
paufes  jufily.  Tlie  difficulty  arifes  from 
::ie  melody  of  verfe,  which  didates  to  the 
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ear  paufes  or  reds  of  its  own;  and  to  ad- 
jull  and  compound  thefe  properly  with  the 
paufes  of  the  fenfe,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt 
the  ear,  nor  offend  the  underilanding,  is  fo 
very  nice  a matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
fo  feldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poe- 
try. There  are  two  kinds  of  pauies  that 
belong  to  the  nuiiic  of  verfe;  one  is,  the 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line ; and  the  other, 
the  cselural  paufe  in  the  middle  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  which  marks  that  drain  or  verfe 
to  be  finiihed,  rhyme  renders  this  always 
fenfible,  and  in  fome  meafure  compels  us 
to  obferve  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verfe,  where  there  is  a greater  li- 
berty permitted  of  running  the  lines  into 
one  another,  fometimes  without  any  fuf- 
penfion in  the  fenfe,  it  has  been  made  a 
quellion.  Whether,  in  reading  fuch  verfe 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  Ihould  be 
paid  to  the  clofe  of  a line  ? On  the  llage, 
where  the  appearance  of  fpeaking  in  verfe 
fiiould  always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clofe  of  fuch 
line's  as  make  no  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  fhould 
not  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear. 
But  on  other  occafions,  this  were  impro- 
per : for  what  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or  for 
what  end  has  the  poet  compofed  in  verfe, 
if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  fupprefs  his 
numbers ; and  degrade  them,  by  our  pro- 
nunciation, into  mere  profe?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verle  fo 
as  to  make  every  line  fenfible  to  the  ear. 
At  the  fame  time,  in  doing  fo,  every  ap- 
pearance of  fing-fong  and  tone  mufl:  be 
carefully  guarded  againft.  The  clofe  of 
the  line,  where  it  makes  no  paufe  in  the 
meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  fuch 
a tone  as  is  ufed  in  finilliing  a fentence, 
but  without  either  letting  the  voice  fall  or 
elevating  it,  it  fiiould  be  marked  only  by 
fuch  a flight  fufpenfion  of  found,  as  may 
difiinguifii  the  paffigc  from  one  line  to 
another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 
The  other  kind  of  muficai  paufe,  is  that 
which  falls  fomewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  verfe,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemi- 
fiichs;  a paufe,  not  fo  great  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  clofe  of  the  line,  but  ftill 
fenfible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which 
is  called  the  casfural  paufe,  in  the  French 
heroic  verfe,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line;  in  the  Englifli,  it  may  fall  after 
the  4th,  5 th,  6th,  or  7th  fyllables  in  the 
line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verfe  is  fo 
confiruded,  that  this  csefural  paufe  coin- 
cides with  the  flightefi  paufe  or  divifioii  in 
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the  fenfe,  the  line  can  be  read  eafilyj  as 
in  the  two  firft  verfes  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Mef- 
fiah> 

Ve  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  fong  ; 

To  heavenly  themes,  fnblimer  iiiains  belong; 

But  if  it  (liall  happen  that  words,  which 
have  fuch  a ftrifl  and  intimate  connexion, 
as  not  to  bear  even  a momentary  f.’para- 
tion,  are  divided  from  one  another  by  this 
ctefural  paufe,  we  then  feel  a fort  of  drug- 
gie between  the  fenl'e  and  the  fonad, 
wliich  renders  it  diScult  to  read  fuch  lines 
gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pronun- 
ciation in  fuch  cafes  is,  to  regard  only  the 
paufe  which  the  fenfe  forms;  and  to  read 
the  line  accordingly.  The  neglefl  of  the 
csr.^ural  paufe  may  make  the  line  found 
fomevvhat  unharmonicufly ; but  the  eifeft 
would  be  much  worfe,  if  the  fenfe  were  fa- 
crifxed  to  the  found.  For  inftance,  in  the 
following  line  ol  Milton. 

What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine;  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport. 

The  fenfe  clearly  di(fi;ates  the  paufe  after 
“ illumine,^’  at  the  end  of  the  third  fylla- 
ble,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made 
accordingly;  though,  if  the  melody  only 
were  to  be  regarded,  “ illumine”  fliould  be 
connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  paufe 
not  made  till  the  4th  or  6th  fyllable.  So 
in  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope’s  (EpilUe 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot); 

I fitj  with  fad  civility  I read ; 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caefural  pau^e 
as  falling  after  “ fad,”  the  4th  fyllable. 
But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make 
any  paufe  there,  fo  as  to  feparate  “ fad” 
and  “ civility.”  Tne  fenfe  admits  of  no 
other  paufe  than  after  the  fecond  fyllable 
“ fit,”  which  therefore  mud  be  the  only 
paufe  made  in  the  reading. 

1 proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  pro- 
nunciation, which  are  dirrerent  both  from 
cmphafis  and  paufes  ; confiding  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  varia- 
tions of  found  which  we  erhploy  in  public 
fpeaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the 
force  and  grace  of  difeomTe,  mud  depend  on 
thefe,will  appear  from  this  fingle  conlider- 
ation;  that  to  almod  every  fentiment  we 
utter,  more  efpecially  to  every  dyong  emo- 
tion, nature  hath  adapted  fome  peculiar  tone 
of  voice;  infomuch,that  he  v.'ho  diould  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a tone  which  did  not  fait  fuch 
emotions^  inftead  ofbeing  believed,  would 


be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  principles  by  which  perfua- 
five  difeourfe  works  its  efl'e<fl.  The  fpeaker 
endeavours  to  transfufe  into  his  hearers  his 
ownfentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
never  be  fuccefsful  in  doing,  unlefs  he  ut- 
ters them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  convince 
the  hearers  that  he  feels  them  *.  The  pro- 
per exprefiion  of  tones,  therefore,  deierves 
to  be  attentively  dudied  by  every  one  who 
would  be  a fuccefsful  orator. 

The  greated  and  mod  material  in d ruc- 
tion which  can  be  given  for  this  purpofe  is, 
to  form  the  tones  of  public  fpeaking  upon 
the  tones  of  fenfible  and  animated  conver- 
fation.  We  may  obferve  that  every  man, 
when  he  is  much  in  earned  in  common  dil- 
courfe,  when  he  is  engaged  in  fpeaking  on 
fome  fubjeft  which  intereds  iiim  nearly,  has 
an  eloquent  or  perfuafive  tone  and  manner. 
V/hat  is  the  reafon  of  our  being  often  fo 
frigid  and  unperfuafive  in  public  difeourie, 
but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of 
fpeaking,  and  delivering  ourfelves  in  an 
affeded,  artificial  manner  ? Nothing  can  be 
mere  abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  foon  as 
one  mounts  a pulpit,  or  rifes  in  a public  af- 
fembly,  he  is  indantly  to  lay  afide  the  voice 
with  which  he  expreiTes  himfelfin  private; 
to  aiTume  a new,  dudied  tone,  and  a ca- 
dence altogether  foreign  to  his  natural 
manner.  This  has  vitiatcdall  delivery  ; this 
has  given  rife  to  cant  and  tedious  mono- 
tony, in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  efpecially  in  the  pulpit.  Men 
departed  from  nature ; and  fought  to  give 
a beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their 
difeourfe,  by  fubdituting  certain  dudied 
mufical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuire 
expreflions  of  fentiment,  which  the  voice 
carries  in  natural  difeourfe.  Let  every 

* “ All  rhat  paHes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  ho 
‘‘  reduced  to  two  claffes,  which  I cjII,  Ideas,  and 
“ E'notions.  By  ideas,  I mean  all  thoughts 
“ which  rife  and  pafs  in  fuccelfion  in  the  mind  ; 
“ By  Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  ar- 
ranging,  combining,  and  lepar.aing  its  ideas; 
“ as  well  as  all  the  effecls  produced  on  the  mini 
“ itfelf  by  thofe  idea‘s,  from  the  more  violent 
“ agitation  of  the  pailions,  to  the  calmer  feelingi 
“ produced  by  the  ('peratior^f  the  intellect  and 
“ the  fancy.  In  fliort,  thiJI^it  is  the  objeOl  of 
“ the  one,  internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That 
which  ferves  to  exprefs  the  former,  I call  the 
“ Language  of  Ideas;  and  the  latter,  the  Lan- 
“ guage  of  Emotions.  Words  are  the  figns  of  the 
“ one,  tones  of  the  otlier.  Without  the  Life 
“ of  thefe  two  forts  of  language,  it  is  impohible 
“ to  coi-nnnunicate  through  the  ear  all  that  palTes 
“ in  the  mind  of  man.” 
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public  fpeaker  guard  againft  this  error. 
Whether  he  fpeak  in  a private  room,  or  in 
a great  aflembly,  let  him  remember  that  he 
ftill  fpeaks.  Follow  nature  : confider  how 
fhe  teaches  you  to  utter  any  fentiment  or 
feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a fubjecf  of 
debate  darted  in  converfation  among  grave 
and  wife  men,  and  yourfelf  bearing  a fhare 
in  it.  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on 
fuch  an  occaflon  exprefs  yourfelf,  when  you 
were  mod  in  earned,  and  fought  mod  to  be 
lidened  to.  Carry  thefe  with  you  to  the 
bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  aflbm- 
bly ; let  thefe  be  the  foundation  of  your 
manner  of  pronouncing  there ; and  you  will 
take  the  fured  method  of  rendering  your 
delivery  both  agreeable  and  perfuafive. 

I have  faid,  let  thefe  converfation  tones 
be  the  foundation  of  public  pronunciation  ; 
for,  on  fome  occafions,  folemn  public  fpeak- 
ing  requires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the 
drain  of  common  difcourfe.  in  a formal, 
dudied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  llyle, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  fentences,  prompt, 
almod  neceffarily,  a modulation  of  voice 
more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon 
mufic,  than  converfation  admits.  This  gives 
rife  to  what  is  called,  the  Declaiming 
Manner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation runs  confiderably  beyond  ordi- 
dinary  difcourfe,  yet  dill  it  mud  have,  for  its 
bads,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified converfation.  I mud  obferve,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  condant  indulgence  of 
a declamatory  manner,  is  not  favourable 
either  to  good  compofition,  or  good  deli- 
very ; and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public 
fpeakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  ca- 
dence, which  is  fo  generally  complained  of. 
Whereas,  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of 
his  delivery  upon  a fpeaking  manner,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  difagreeable  through 
monotony.  He  will  have  the  fame  natural 
variety  in  his  tones,  which  a perfon  has  in 
converduion.  Indeed,  the  perfedlion  of 
delivery  requires  both  thefe  difierent  man- 
ners, that  of  fpeaking  with  livelinefs  and 
eafe,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  datelincfs 
and  dignity,  to  be  pofleflbd  by  one  man ; 
and  to  be  emplfi(Fed  by  him,  according  as 
the  dififerent  parts  of  his  difcourfe  require 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a per- 
feflion  which  is  not  attained  by  many; 
the  grcatefl  part  of  public  fpeakers  allowing 
their  delivery  to  be  formed  altogether  ac- 
cidentally, according  as  fome  turn  of  voice 
appears  to  them  mofl:  beautiful,  or  fome 
artifici  il  model  has  caught  their  fancy ; and 


acquiring,  by  this  means,  a habit  of  pro- 
nunciation, Which  they  can  never  vary. 
But  the  capital  direflion,  which  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper 
tones  for  exprefling  every  fentiment,  from 
thofe  which  nature  didates  to  us  in  conver- 
fation with  others ; to  fpeak  always  with 
her  voice  ; and  not  to  form  to  ourfelves  a 
fantaftic  public  manner,  from  an  abfurd 
fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a 
natural  one  ♦. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  Gefture,  or 
what  is  called  Adion  in  public  difcourfe. 
Some  nations  animate  their  w'ords  in  com- 
mon converfation,  with  many  more  motions 
of  the  body  than  others  do.  The  French 
and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  refped,  much 
more  fp rightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no 
nation,  hardly  any  perfon  fo  phlegmatic,  as 
not  to  accompany  their  words  with  fome 
adions  and  gefliculations,  on  all  occafions, 
when  they  are  much  in  carneft.  It  is 
therefore  unnatural  in  a public  fpeaker,  it 
is  inconfiflent  with  that  earneftnefs  and  fe- 
rioufnefs  which  he  ought  to  (hew  in  all  af- 
fairs of  moment,  to  remain  quite  unmoved 
in  bis  outward  appearance ; and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any 
exprefiion  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his 
gellure. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of 
adion,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  what 
I gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to 
the  looks  and  geflures,in  which  earneftnefs, 
indignation,  compaflion,  or  any  other  emo- 
tion, difcovers  itfelf  to  moft  advantage  in 
the  common  intercourfe  of  men;  and  let 
thefe  be  your  model.  Some  of  thefe  looks 
and  geftures  are  common  to  all  men ; and 
there  are  alfo  certain  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner which  diflinguilh  every  individual.  A 
public  fpeaker  muft  take  that  manner  which 
is  moft  natural  to  himfelf.  For  it  is  here  juft 
as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a 
fpeaker  to  form  to  himfelf  a certain  fet  of 
motions  and  geftures,  which  he  thinks  moft: 
becoming  and  agreeable,  aud  to  pradife 

* ‘‘  Loquere,”  (fays  an  author  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, v.ho  has  written  a Tieatife  in  Verfe,  de 
Geftu  ec  V^’oee  Oratoris) 

Loquerc  ; hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 

“ Ut  nemo;  at  tenfa  declamaret  omnia  voce. 

Tu  loquere,  ut  mos  eft  horfiinuin  ; Boat  S.  latrat 
ille  j 

Ille  uluUt ; rudit  hie  (fari  fi  talia  dignum  eft); 

Non  hominem  vox  uliu  fonat  ratione  loquen- 
tf.m,” 

JoAKKS s Ltjcas,  de  Geftu  et  Voce, 
Lib.  ill  Pairs  1 6" 5. 

thefe 
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thefe  in  public,  without  their  having  any 
correfpondence  to  the  manner  which  is  na- 
tural CO  him  in  private.  His  geftures  and 
motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  ex- 
preffion  which  nature  has  didated  to  him  ; 
and,  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible, 
by  means  of  any  ftudy,  to  avoid  their  ap- 
pearing iHfF  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  muft  be  tlie 
ground-work,  I admit  that  there  is  room 
in  this  matter  for  fome  ihidy  and  arc.  For 
many  perfons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in 
the  motions  which  they  make;  and  this  un- 
gracefulnefs  might,  in  part,  at  leaft,  be  re- 
formed by  application  and  care.  The 
ftudy  of  aftion  in  public  fpeaking,  confills 
chiefly  in  guarding  againfl:  awkward  and 
difagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to 
perform  fuch  as  are  natural  to  the  fpeaker, 
in  the  mofl  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end,  it  has  been  advifed  by  writers  on  this 
fubjeft,  to  pra6life  before  a mirror,  where 
one  may  fee  and  judge  of  his  own  geflures. 
But  I am  afraid,  perfons  are  not  always  the 
bell  judges  of  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  own 
motions : and  one  may  declaim  long  e- 
nough  before  a mirror,  without  corredling 
any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment -of  a 
friend,  whofe  good  tafle  they  can  trufl,  will 
be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  be- 
ginners, than  any  mirror  they  can  ufe. 
With  regard  to  particular  rules  concerning 
aaion  and  geiliculation,  Quindilian  has 
delivered  a great  many,  in  thelafl  chapter 
of  the  iith  Book  of  his  Inflitutions ; and 
all  the  modern  writers  on  this  fubjed  have 
done  little  elfe  but  tranflate  them.  I am 
not  of  opinion,  that  fuch  rules  delivered 
either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  ufe,  unlefs  perfons  faw  them  exempli- 
£ed  before  their  eyes 

* The  few  follovvirg  hints  only  I ihall  adven- 
ture to  throw  cut,  hoping  they  may  be  of  fer- 
vice.  When  fpeaking  in  public,  one  fhould  ftudy  to 
preferve  as  much  dignity  as  poflible  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  body.  An  ered  pofture  is  gene- 
rally to  be  chofen:  ftanding  firm,  fo  as  to  have  the 
fulleft  and  freeft  command  of  all  his  motions  ; any 
inclination  which  is  ufed,  fhould  be  forwards  to- 
wards the  hearers,  which  is  a natural  expreifion  of 
carneftnefs.  As  for  the  countenance, ' the  chief 
rule  is,  that  it  fhould  corrcfpond  with  the  nature 
of  the  difcourfe,  and  when  no  particular  emotloo 
IS  exprefled,  a ferious  and  manly  look  is  always  the 
.beft.  The  eyes  fhould  never  be  fixed  clofe  on  any 
one  objed,  but  move  eafily  round  the  audience. 
In  the  motions  made  with  the  hands,  confifts  ths 
chief  part  of  gefture  in  fpeaking.  The  Ancients 
condemned  all  motions  performed  by  the  left  hand 
a^ne;  but  I am  not  fenfible  that  thefe  are  always 
offenfive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to 
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I fliall  only  add  further  on  tins  head, 
that  in  order  to  fuccced  well  in  delivery, 
nothing  is  more  neceflary  than  for  a fpeaker 
to  guard  againfl:  a certain  flutter  of  Ipirits, 
which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  thofe  who 
begin  to  fpeak  in  public.  He  mufl  endea- 
vour above  all  things  to  be  recolleded,  and 
mailer  of  himfelf.  For  this  end,  he  will 
find  nothing  of  more  ufe  to  him,  than  to 
fludy  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his 
fubjed;  to  be  poflefl'cd  with  a fenfe  of  its 
importance  or  ferioufnefs ; to  be  concerned 
much  more  to  perfuade  than  to  pleafe.  He 
will  generally  pleafe  mofl,  when  plealing  is 
not  his  foie  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  onlyr 
rational  and  proper  method  of  raifing  oner’s 
felf  above  that  timid  and  bafliful  regard  to 
an  audience,  which  is  fo  ready  to  difconcert 
a fpeaker,  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  fay, 
and  as  to  his  manner  of  faying  it. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnefl 
admonition  to  guard  againfl  all  aftedation, 
which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery. 
Let  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your 
own;  neither  imitated  from  another,  nor 
alfumed  upon  fome  imaginary  model,  which 
is  unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native, 
even  though  accompanied  with  feveral  de- 
feds,  yet  is  likely  to  pleafe;  becaufe  it 
ftiows  us  a man;  becaufe  it  h;is  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  from  the  heart. 
Whereas  a delivery,  attended  with  feveral 
acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not 
ealy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art 
and  afledation,  never  fails  to  difgufl.  To 
attain  any  extremely  corred,  and  perfedly 
graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  exped; 
fo  many  natural  talents  being  requifite  to 
concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what 
as  to  the  effed  is  very  little  inferior,  a for- 
cible and  perfualive  manner,  is  within  the 

be  more  frequently  employed.  Warm  emotions 
demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  correfponding 
together.  But  whether  one  gefticulates  with  one 
or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that 
all  his  motions  Ihould  be  free  and  eafy.  Narrow 
and  ftraitcned  movements  are  generally  ungrace- 
ful ; for  which  reafon,  motions  made*  with  the 
hands  are  direfted  to  proceed  from  the  Ihoulder, 
rather  than  from  the  elbow.  Perpendicular  move- 
ments too  with  the  hands,  that  Js,  in  the  ftraight 
line  up  and  down,  which  Shakefpcare,  in  Hamlet, 
calls,  fawing  the  air  with  the  hand,”  are  feldom 
good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  moft 
graceful.  'I'oo  fudden  and  nimble  motions  fhould 
be  likewife  avoided.  Earneftnefs  can  be  fully  ex- 
prefted  without  them.  Shakefpear’s  direftions  on 
this  head  are  full  of  good  fenfe  ; ufe  all  gently,’* 
fay»  he,  and  in  die  very  torrent  and  tempeft  of 

paffion,  acquire  a temperance  that  may  give  it 

fmoothnefs.” 
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power  of  moll  perfons;  If  they  will  only  un- 
learn falfe  and  corrupt  habits ; if  they  will 
allow  themrelves  to  follow  nature,  and  will 
fpcak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when 
they  fpeak  in  earned,  and  from  the  heart. 
If  one  has  naturally  any  grofs  defeats  in  his 
voice  or  gdlures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong 
end,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming  them  only 
when  he  is  to  fpeak  in  public:  he  ihould 
begin  v/ith  redifying  them  in  his  private 
manner  of  fpeaking  ; and  then  carry  to  the 
public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For 
when  a fpeaker  is  engaged  in  a public  dif^ 
courfe,  he  Ihould  not  be  then  employing  his 
attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking 
of  his  tones  and  his  geilures.  If  he  be  fo 
employed,  ftudy  and  alFedation  will  ap- 
pear. He  oughtto  be  then  quite  in  earned  ; 
wholly  occupied  with  his  fubjefl  and  his 
feniiments ; leaving  nature,  and  previoufiy 
formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  fugged  his 
manner  of  delivery. 


II. 

Means  of  impro^olng  in  Eloquence, 

I have  now  treated  fully  of  the  different 
kinds  of  public  fpeaking,  of  the  compod- 
tion,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a difcoui  fe. 
Before  I dnilh  this  fubjefi,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  fugged  fomc  things  concerning  the  pro- 
pered  means  of  impiovement  in  the  art  of 
public  fpeaking,  and  the  moil  necellary 
dudies  for  that  parpofe. 

To  be  an  eloquent  fpeaker,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  either 
a common  or  an  cafy  attainment.  Indeed, 
to  compofe  a dorid  harangue  on  fome  po- 
pular topic,  and  to  deliver  it  fo  as  to  am  ufe 
an  audience,  is  a matter  not  very  didicult. 
But  though  fome  praife  be  due  to  this,  yet 
the  idea,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  give 
of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a great 
exertion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the 
art  of  being  perfaafive  and  commanding; 
the  art,  not  of  pleafmg  the  fancy  merely, 
but  of  fpeaking  both  to  the  underdanding 
and  to  the  heart : of  intereding  the  hearers 
in  fuch  a degree^s  to  feize  and  carry  them 
along  v/ith'us;^nd  to  leave  them  with  a 
de.  p and  drong  imprclTion  of  what  they 
have  beard.  How  many  talents,  natural 
and  ac  ui  red,  mud  concur  for  carrying  this 
t ^ /feCtion  ! A drong,  nvely,  and  warm 
i,  . ,,ation;  quick  fenfibility  of  heart, 
joine  i w'  h lolid  judgment,  good  fenfe,  and 
pr-f  ncv.  of  n'/uii;  all  improved  by  great 
.ong  atteniion to  dylcand compofition ; 
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and  fupported  alfo  by  the  exterior,  yet  Im- 
portant qualifications,  of  a graceful  man- 
ner, a prefence  not  ungainly,  and  a full  and 
tuneable  voice.  How  little  reafon  to  won- 
der, that  a perfedl  and  accomplifhed  orator 
Ihould  be  one  of  the  charafters  that  is  molt 
rarely  to  be  found  ! 

Let  us  not  defpair,  however.  Between 
mediocrity  and  perfedion  there  is  a very 
wide  interval.  There  are  many  interme- 
diate fpaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with 
honour  ; and  the  more  rare  and  difficult 
that  complete  perfedion  is,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we 
do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number  of 
orators  who  hand  in  the  highefl:  clafs  is, 
perhaps,  fmaller  than  the  number  of  poets 
who  are  foremoft  in  poetic  fame;  but  the 
ftudy  of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above 
that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  muft  be 
an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not 
fuppcrtabic; 

Medlocribus  effe  poctis 

Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  conceffere  co- 
lumne*. 

In  Eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There 
one  may  poftefs  a moderate  ftation  with 
dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a great 
many  different  forms;  plain  and  fimple, 
as  well  as  liigh  and  pathetic ; and  a genius 
that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  fhine 
w'ith  much  reputation  and  ufefulnefs  in 
the  former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  moft  to 
form  an  orator,  is  a trifling  enquiry.  In  ail 
attainments  whatever,  nature  muft  be  the 
prime  agent.  She  muft  bellow  the  origi- 
nal talents.  She  muft  fow  the  feeds ; but 
culture  is  reqiiifite  for  bringing  thofe  feeds 
to  perfedion.  Nature  muft  always  have 
donefomewhat;  but  a great  deal  will  always 
be  left  to  be  done  by  art.  This  is  certain, 
that  ftudy  and  difeipline  are  more  neceffary 
for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius  in 
oratory,  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of 
receiving  affiftance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force 
of  genius  alone,  can  rife  higher  than  a pub- 
lic fpeaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  at- 
tention to  the  rules  of  ftyle,  compofition, 
and  delivery.  Homer  formed  himfeif;  De-f 
mofthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  much  labour,  and  of  many  affift-p 
ances  derived  from  the  labour  of  others. 

* For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  poft  denies, 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  fue. 

Francis. 

After 
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After  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  let 
«s  proceed  to  the  main  defign  of  this  lec- 
ture ; to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
improvement  in  eloquence. 

In  the  firft  place,  what  Hands  hlghcfl  in 
the  order  of  means,  is  perfonal  charaifter 
and  difpofition.  In  order  to  be  a truly  elo- 
quent or  perfuafive  fpeaker,  nothing  is 
more  neceffary  than  to  be  a virtuous  man. 
This  was  a favourite  pofitlon  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians:  Non  pofTe oratorem 

efle  nifi  virum  bonum.”  To  find  any 
fuch  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of 
the  higheH  liberal  arts,  muH  give  pleafure  ; 
and  it  can,  I think,  be  clearly  (hewn,  that 
this  is  not  a mere  topic  of  declamation,  but 
that  the  connedion  here  alledged,  is  un- 
doubtedly founded  in  truth  and  reafon. 

For,  confider,  firfi:.  Whether  any  thing 
contributes  more  to  perfuafion,  than  the 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity, 
difintereftednefs,  candour,  and  other  good 
moral  qualities  of  the  perfon  who  endea- 
vours to  perfiiade  ? Thefe  give  weight  and 
force  to  every  thing  which  he  utters  ; nay, 
they  add  a beauty  to  k ; they  diTpofe  us  to 
liften  with  attention  and  pleafure;  and  cre- 
ate a fecret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  fide 
which  he  efpoufes.  Whereas,  if  we  enter- 
tain a fufpicion  of  craft  and  difmge- 
nuity,  of  a corrupt,  or  a bafe  mind,  in  the 
fpeaker,  his  eloquence  lofes  all  its  real  effed. 
It  may  entertain  andamufe;  bnt  it  is  view- 
ed as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of 
fpeech  ; and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom 
can  it  perfuade  ? We  even  read  a book 
with  more  pleafure,  when  we  think  favour- 
ably of  its  author ; but  when  we  have  the 
living  fpccaker  before  our  eyes,  addrefiing  us 
perfonally  on  fome  fubjed  of  importance, 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  charadcr 
mud  have  a much  more  powerful  e.Ted. 

But,  left  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  this  relates 
only  to  the  charader  of  virtue,  which  one 
may  maintain,  without  being  at  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I mud  obferve  farther, 
that,  befides  the  weight  which  it  adds  to 
charader,  real  virtue  operates  alfo  in  other 
ways,  to  the  advantage  of  eloquence, 

Fird,  Nothing  is  fo  favourable  as  virtue 
to  the  profecution  of  honourable  dudies.  It 
prompts  a generous  emulation  to  excel ; it 
inures  to  indudry ; it  leaves  the  mind  va- 
cant and  free,  mader  of  itfelf,  difen cum- 
bered of  thofe  bad  pafiions,  and  difengaged 
from  thofe  mean  purfuits,  which  have  ever 
been  found  the  greatell  enemies  to  true, 
proficiency.  Quindilian  has  touched  this 
confideration  very  properly ; Quod  fi 


“ agrorum  nimia  cura,  ct  follicitior  rei  fa, 

“ miliaris  diligentia,  et  venandi  voluptas 
**  et  dati  fpedaculis  dies,  multum  dudiis 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  faduras  cupidi- 
“ tatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ? Nihil  enim 
“ ed  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  miiltiforme,  tot 
ac  tarn  variis  afFedibus  concifum,  atque 
‘‘  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 

“ Quis  inter  h^ec,  literis,  aut  ulli  bor.se 
“ ani,  locus Non  hercle  magis  quani 
frugibus,  in  terra  fentibus  ac  rubis  oc- 
“ cupata 

But,  befides  this  confideration,  there  is 
another  of  dill  higher  importance,  though 
I am  not  fure  of  its  being  attended  to  as 
much  as  it  deferves ; namely,  that  from  the 
fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue,  are 
drawn  thofe  fentiments  which  will  ever  be 
mod  powerful  in  affeding  the  hearts  of 
others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has 
fo  great  and  univerfal  a command  over  the 
minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  lan- 
guage is  fo  generally  underdood,  and  fo 
powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  language  of 
worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only, 
therefore,  who pclleffes  thefe  full  and  drong, 
can  fpeak  properly,  and  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, to  the  heart.  On  all  great  fubjeds 
and  occafions,  there  is  a dignity,  there  is 
an  energy  in  noble  fentiments,  which  is 
overcoming  and  irreiidible.  They  give 
an  ardour  and  a flame  to  one’s  difeourfe, 
which  feldom  fails  to  kindle  a like  flame  in 
thole  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any 
other  caufe,  bedows  on  eloquence  that 
power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of  feizing 
and  tranlporting  an  audience.  Here  art 
and  imitation  will  not  avail.  An  aflaimed 
charader  conveys  nothing  of  this  powerful 
warmth.  It  is  only  a native  and  unaffeded 
glow  of  feeling,  which  can  tranfmit  the 
emotion  to  others.  Hence  the  mod  re- 
nowned orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  De- 
modhenes,  were  no  lefs  didinguifhed  for 
fome  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  fpirit  and 
zeal  for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence. 

* “ If  the  management  of  an  efiate,  if  anxious 
“ attention  to  domeftic  ceconomy,  a paHion  for 
hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public 
“ places  and  amufements,  confume  lo  much  time 
“ that  is  due  to  ftudy,  how  much  greater  wall* 
“ mull:  be  occalioned  by  licentious  defues,  avarice, 
or  envy  ! Nothing  is  fo  much  hurried  and  agi- 
tated,  fo  contradidory  to  irfelf,  or  fo  violently 
“ torn  and  fhattered  by  confllding  paffions,  as  a 
“ bad  heart.  Amidll  the  diftradions  which  it 
“ produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation 
“ of  letters,  or  the  purfuit  of  any  honourable  ar  :? 
“ No  more,  alTuredly,  than  there  is  for  the  growth 
of  corn  in  a field  that  is  over- run  with  thorns 
“ and  brambles,” 
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Beyond  doubt,  to  thefe  virtues  their  elo- 
quence owed  much  of  its  effe6l;  and  thofe 
orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there  breathes 
moll  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  fpi- 
rit,  are  thofe  which  have  moll  attraded  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necelTary  for 
thofe  who  would  excel  in  any  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of 
the  feveral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  im- 
prove all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever 
thefe  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may 
be  aflured,  that  on  every  great  occafion, 
they  will  fpeak  with  lefs  power,  and  lefs 
fuccefs.  The  fentiments  and  difpofitions 
particularly  requifite  for  them  to  cultivate, 
are  the  following;  the  love  of  jullice  and 
order,  and  indignation  at  infolence  and  op- 
preffion ; the  love  of  honefty  and  truth,  and 
detellation  of  fraud,  meannefs,  and  cor- 
ruption ; magnanimity  of  fpirit ; the  love 
of  liberty,  of  their  country  and  the  public; 
zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  defigns,  and 
reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha- 
raders.  A cold  and  fceptical  turn  of  mind 
is  extremely  adverfe  to  eloquence ; and  no 
lefs  fo,  is  that  cavilling  difpofition  which 
takes  pleafure  in  depreciating  what  is  great, 
and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired. 
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Such  a difpofition  befpeaks  one  not  very 
likely  to  excel  in  any  thing ; but  lead  of 
all  in  oratory.  A true  orator  fliould  be  a 
perfon  of  generous  fentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  of  a mind  turned  towards  the 
admiration  of  all  thofe  great  and  high  ob- 
jeds  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed 
to  admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues, 
he  fhould,  at  the  lame  time,  polfefs  llrong 
and  tender  fenfibility  to  all  the  injuries, 
dillrelTes,  and  forrows,  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ; a heart  that  can  eafily  relent ; tnat 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumdances  of 
others,  and  can  make  their  cafe  his  owm. 
A proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  mo- 
dedy,  mud  alfo  be  dudied  by  every  public 
fpeaker.  Modedy  is  edential ; it  is  al- 
ways, and  judly,  fuppofed  to  be  a conco- 
mitant of  merit : and  every  appearance  of 
it  is  winning  and  prepofleffing.  But  mo- 
dedy ought  not  to  run  into  excelfive  timi- 
dity. Every  public  fpeaker  fhould  be  able 
to  red  fomewhat  on  himfelf;  and  to  affume 
that  air,  not  of  felf-complacency,  but  of 
firmnefs,  which  befpeaks  a confcioufnefs  of 
his  being  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth 
or  judice,  of  what  he  delivers ; a circum- 
dance  of  no  fmall  confequence  for  making 
impredion  on  thofe  who  hear. 
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^ I.  The  Vijicn  of  Mir  zay  exhihiting  a Pic- 
ture cf  Hu?nan  Life. 

ON  the  fifchday  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  cudom  of  my 
forefathers,  I always  keep  holy, 
after  having  walked  myfelf,  and  offered 
up  my  morning  devotions,  I afeended  the 
high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pafs  the 
red  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
As  I was  here  airing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I fell  into  a profound  con- 
templation on  the  vanity  of  human  life ; 
and  paffmg  from  one  thought  to  another, 
Surely>  faid  I,  man  is  but  a fnadow,  and 
life  a dream.  Whilll  I was  thus  mufmg,  I 
cad  my  eyes  towards  the  fummit  of  a rock 
that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I difeo- 
vered  one  in  the  habit  of  a lliepherd,  with 
a little  mufical  indrument  in  his  hand.  As 
i looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips, 
and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  found  of  it 
was  exceeding  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpredibly  me- 
lodious, and  altogether  diderent  from  any 
thing  I had  ever  heard  : they  put  me  in 
mind  of  thofe  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men  upon  their 
drd  arrival  in  Paradife,  to  wear  out  theim- 
preidons  of  the  lad  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy  place. 
iViy  heart  melted  away  in  fccret  raptures.- 
1 had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a genius ; and 
thatfeveral  had  been  entertained  with  that 
mufic,  who  had  paffed  by  it,  but  never 
heard  that  the  muficlan  had  before  made 
himfelf  vifible.  When  he  had  raifed  my 
thoughts,  by  thofe  tranfporting  airs  which 


he  played,  to  tade  the  pleafures  of  his  con* 
verfation,  as  I looked  upon  him  like  one 
adonilhed,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and,  by  the 
waving  of  his  hand,  diredled  me  to  ap- 
proach tlie  place  where  he  fat.  I drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a fupe- 
rior  nature;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
fubdued  by  the  captivating  drains  I had 
heard,  I fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  wept. 
The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a look  of 
companion  and  affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  my  imiagination,  and  at  once  dif- 
pelied  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  with 
which  I approached  him.  He  lifted  me 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  Mirza,  faid  he,  1 have  heard  thee  in 
thy  foliloquies;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highed  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of 
it.  Cad  thy  eyes  eadward,  faid  he,  and  tell 
we  what  thou  feed.  I fee,  faid  I,  a huge 
valley,  and  a prodigious  tide  of  water  roi- 
ling through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  feed, 
laid  he,  is  the  vale  of  mifery  ; and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  feed,  is  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity.  What’ is  the  reafon,  faid 
I,  that  the  tide  I fee  rifes  out  of  a tiiick 
mid  at  one  end,  and  again  lofcs  itfelf  in  a 
thick  mid  at  the  other?  What  thou  feed, 
faid  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  Time,  meafured  out  by  the  dm,  and 
reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  confummation.  Examine  now,  faid 
lie,  this  fea,  that  is  bounded  withdarknefs 
at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  difeo- 
vered  in  it.  1 fee  a bridge,  faid  I,  dand- 
ing  in  the  midd  of  the  tide.  The  bridge 
thou  feed,  faid  he,  is  human  liff ; confider 
it  attentively.  Upon  a more  Icifureiy  fur- 
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Try  of  it,  I found  that  it  confided  of  three- 
fcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  feveral 
broken  arches,  which,  added  to  thofe  that 
were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an 
hundred.  As  I was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  confid- 
ed at  fird  of  a thoufand  arclies;  bat  that  a 
great  flood  fwept  away  the  red,  and  left  the 
bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I now  be- 
held it;  but  tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what 
thou  difeovered  on  it.  I fee  multitudes  of 
people  palling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I faw  feveral  of 
the  padengers  dropping  through  the  bridge 
into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath 
it ; and  upon  further  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerable  trap-doors 
that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  wliich 
the  padengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but 
they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and 
immediately  difappeared,  Thefc  hidden 
pit-falls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of 
people  no  fooner  broke  through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  the-in  fc-ll  into  them. 
Tiiey  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle, 
but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were 
entire. 

There  were  indeed  forme  perfons,  but 
their  number  was  very  fmall,  that  conti- 
nued a kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent  with 
fo  long  a walk. 

I pafled  fome  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wonderful  llrucflure,  and  the 
great  variety  of  objefls  which  it  prefented. 
My  heart  was  filed  with  a deep  miclan- 
clioly,  to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpc6ledly 
in  the  midil  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  every  thing  that  flood  by  them,  to 
iave  themfelves.  Some  were  looking  up 
towards  the  heavens  in  a tlioughtftil  pof- 
ture,  and,  in  the  midfl;  of  a fpeculation, 
humbled  and  fell  out  of  fight.  Multitudes 
v'erc  very  bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles, 
that  glittered  in  theireyes,  and  danced  be- 
fore them ; but  often,  tvhen  they  thought 
Themfelves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their 
footing  failed,  and  down  they  funk.  In 
this  confiifion  of  objects,  I obferved  fome 
with  ichnitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thruiling  feveral  perfons  on  trap- 
doors which  did  not  feem  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  might  have  efcaped 
bad  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 


The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf 
in  this  melar.choly  profpeifl,  told  me  I 
had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it:  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell 
me  if  thou  feefl  any  thing  thou  dofl:  not 
comprehend.  Upon  looking  up.  What 
mean,  faid  I,  thofe  great  flights  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  ietding  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  ? I fee  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered 
creatures,  feveral  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches.  Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy, 
avarice,  fuperflition,  defpaiiv  love,  with 
the  like  cares  and  paflions  that  infeli  hu- 
man life. 

I here  fetched  a deep  figh : Alas,  faid  I, 
man  was  made  in  vain ! how  is  he  given 
away  to  mifery  and  mortality  1 tortured  in 
life,  and  fvvallowed  up  in  death  ! The 
p-enius  being  moved  with  compaflion  to- 
wards mCj-  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a 
profpeft.  Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man 
in  the  firft  flageof  his  cxiftence,  in  his  fel- 
ting out  for  eternity ; but  call  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mill  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 
into- it.  I directed  my  fight  as  I was  or- 
dered, and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
ftrengthened  it  with  any  fupernaturai  force, 
or  dilhpated  part  of  the  mill  that  was  be- 
fore too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I 
faw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end, 
and  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean, 
that  had  a huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  midil  of  it,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  ibll 
relied  on  cue  half  of  it,  infomuch  that  I 
could  difeover  nothing  in  it : but  the  other 
appeared  to  me  a vali  ocean,  planted  with 
innumerable  iflands.  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven 
with  a thoufand  little  Ihining  fcas  that 
ran  among  them.  I could  lee  perfons  dref- 
fed  in  glorious  liabits,  with  garlands  upon 
their  heads,  pafling  among  the  trees,  lying 
down  by  the  Tides  of  fountains,  or  reliing 
on  beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a con- 
fufed  harmony  of  fmging  birds,  falling 
waters,  human  voices,  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  Gladnefs  grew  in  me  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  fo  delightful  a feene.  I wiflied 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I might  fly 
av/ay  to  thofe  happy  feats ; but  the  ge- 
nius told  me  there  was  no  paflage  to  them, 
except  through  the  gates  of  death  that 
I law  opening  every  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  The  iflands,  laid  he,  that  He 
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fo  frefh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
fpotted  as  far  as  thou  can't  fee,  are  more 
in  number  than  t)ie  fands  on  the  La-ihore  ; 
there  are  myriads  of  iQands  behind  thofe 
which  thou  here  difcovercd,  reaching  fur- 
ther than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation, can  extend  icfelf.  Thefe  are  the 
manfions  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  vir- 
tue in  which  they  excelled,  are  didributed 
among  thefe  feveral  idands,  which  abound 
with  plcafures  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, fuitable  to  the  relifhes  and  perfec- 
tions of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them; 
every  ifland  is  a paradife  accommodated  to 
its'refpective  inhabitants.  Are  not  thefe, 
O Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending 
for  ? Does  life  appear  miferable,  that  gives 
thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a re- 
ward ? Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  wall 
convey  thee  to  fo  happy  an  exigence  ? 
Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
has  fuch  an  eternity  referved  for  him. -“I 
gazed  with  inexpreffible  pleafure  on  thefe 
happy  iflands.  At  length,  faid  I,  Shew  me 
n©w,  I befeech  thee,  the  fecrets  that  lie 
hid  under  thofe  dark  clouds,  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock  of 
adamant.  The  genius  making  me  no  an-» 
fwer,  I turned  about  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
him  a fecond  time,  but  I found  that  he  had 
left  me:  I then  turned  again  to  the  vifion 
which  1 had  been  fo  long  contemplating ; 
but  inftead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I faw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat, 
with  oxen,  ibeep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon 
the  fides  of  jt.  Spedator, 

§ 2.  T'he  V oyage  of  Life  \ an  Allegory, 

‘ Life,^  fays  Seneca,  ‘ is  a voyage,  in 
the  progrefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually 
changing  our  feenes  ; we  firft  leave  child- 
hood behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years 
of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  or 
more  plealing  part  of  old  age.*— The  pe- 
j ufalof  this  paffage  haying  excited  in  me  a 
train  of  refledions  ondhfe  date  of  man,  the 
inceffant  fluduation  of  his  wilhes,  the  gra- 
dual change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external 
objeds,  and  the  thoughtlefsliefs  with  which 
he  floats  along  the  ftream  of  time,  I funk 
into  a llumber  amidfl  my  meditations,  and, 
on  a fudden,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the 
tumult  of  labour,  the  fhouts  of  alacrity,  the 
fhrieks  of  alarm,  the  whiflle  of  winds,  and 
the  dafh  of  waters. 

My  aftonhhment  for  ‘a  time  reprefled 
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my  curiofity  ; but  foon  recovering  myfelf 
fo  far  as  to  enquire  whither  we  were  going, 
and  what  was  the  cauie  of  fuch  clamour 
and  confufion;  I was  told  that  they  were 
laund'.ing  out  into  the  ocean  of  Life  ; that 
we  had  already  paiTed  the  ftreights  cf  In- 
fancy, in  which  multitudes  had  periflied, 
fome  by  the  vveaknefs  and  fragility  of  their 
vcflels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverfenefs, 
or  negligence  cf  thofe  who  undertook  to 
fleer  them  ; and  that  we  were  now  on  the 
main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  bil- 
lows, without  any  other  means  of  fecurity 
than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  al- 
ways in  our  power  to  chafe,  among  great 
numbers  that  oflered  their  diredion  and 
afliflance. 

I then  looked  round  with  anxious  eager- 
nefs;  and,  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind 
me,  fav/  a ftream  flowing  through  flowery 
iflands,  which  every  one  that  failed  along 
feemed  to  behold  with  pleafure  ; but  no 
fooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which^ 
though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
refiflible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  thefe 
iflands,  all  was  darknefs ; nor  could  any  of 
the  pafiengers  deferibe  the  flrore  at  which 
he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  either  fide  was  an 
expanfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and 
covered  with  fo  thick  a mift,  that  the  meft; 
perfpicacious  eyes  could  fee  bat  a little  way. 
It 'appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools, for  many  funk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  fails, 
and  infuUing  thofe  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dan- 
gers, and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  fecurity.  Yet  there 
were  many,  who,  by  falTe  intelligence,  be- 
trayed their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or 
by  violence  puHied  thofe  whom  they  found 
in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infur- 
mountable  ; but  though  it  was  impoflible  to 
fail  againft  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that 
was  once  pafTed,  yet  it  was  not  fo  violent 
as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity 
or  courage,  fince,  though  none  could  re- 
treat back  from  danger,  yet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direftion. 

Jt  was,  however,  not  very  common  to 
fleer  with  much  care  or  prudence  ; for,  by 
fome  univerfal  infatuation,  every  man  ap- 
peared to  think  himfelf  fafe,  though-^e  faw 
his  conforts  every  moment  finking  round 
him  ; and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed 
over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mif- 
condufl  were  forgotten ; the  voyage  was 
B 2 purfued 
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pui-rued  with  the  fame  jocund  confidence  ; 
every  man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the 
founjnefs  of  his  veffeJ,  and  believed  hiin- 
felf  able  to  hem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his 
friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
rocks  on  which  he  was  dallied : nor  was  it 
eften  oblerved  that  the  fight  of  a wreck 
made  any  man  change  his  coiirfe  ; if  he 
turned  aiiue  for  a moment,  he  loon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf  again  to  the 
dii'polal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from 
indlifere.,ce,  or  from  wcarinels  of  their  pre- 
fent  condition;  for  not  one  of  thofe  who 
thus  ruflied  upon  deilrudion  fiiiled,  when 
he  was  lii.king,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  al- 
ibciates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now 
be  given  him  : and  many  fpent  their  lall 
moments  in  cautioning  others  againd  the 
foliy  by  which  tlicy  were  intercepted  in  the 
mid;!  of  their  courle.  Their  benevolence 
was  fometimes  praifed,  but  their  admoni- 
tions were  unregarded. 

The  veli'els  in  which  we  had  embarked, 
being  confeifedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence 
cf  tlie  dream  of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired 
in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  fo  that  every 
pad'enger  was  certain,  that  how  long  fo- 
ever  lie  might,  by  favourable  accidents,  or 
by  incedant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he 
mud  link  at  lad. 

This  neceflity  of  perifliing  might  have 
been  expeefed  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  in- 
timidate the  daring,  at  lead  to  keep  the 
melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  tor- 
ments, and  blinder  them  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
which  nature  oifered  them  as  the  folace  cf 
their  labours ; yet  in  eircbl:  none  feemed 
Ids  to  exped  dedrucHon  than  thofe  to 
W'hom  it  was  mod  dreadful ; they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from 
themfelves;  and  thole  who  knew  their  in- 
ability to  bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that 
embarraded  their  way,  took  care  never  to 
look  forward,  but  found  fome  amulcment 
of  the  prelent  moment,  and  generally  en- 
tertained themfelves  by  playingwith  Hope, 
who  was  the  condant  adbeiate  of  the  voy- 
age of  Idfe. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife, 
even  to  thofe  whom  die  favoured  moll, 
was,  not  that  they  diould  efcape,  but  that 
they  fhould  fink  lad;  and  with  this  pio- 
mife  every  one  was  fatislied,  tliough  he 
laughed  at  tlie  red  for  feeming  to  believe 
it.  HopCj  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the 
credulity  of  her  companions  ; for,  in  pro- 
portion as  ihcir  ved'ds  grew  leaky,  die 
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redoubled  her  adiirances  of  fafety  ; and[ 
none  were  more  bufy  in  making  providona 
for  a long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all 
but  themfelves  favv  likely  to  perifh  foon  by 
irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midd  cf  the  current  of  Life,  was 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  a dreadful 
wliirlpool,  inlcrfpcrled  with  rocks,  of 
which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed 
under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Eafe  fpread  couches 
of  repolc;  and  with  diades,  where  Plea- 
lure  warbled  the  fong  of  invitation.  With- 
in figlit  of  thefe  locks,  all  who  failed  on 
the  ocean  of  Life  mud  necedarily  pafs. 
Realon  indeed  was  always  at  hand  to  deer 
the  pad'engers  through  a narrow  outlet,  by 
wliich  they  might  efcape ; but  very  few 
could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonllranc-es, 
be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand, 
without  dipulating  that  die  diould  approach 
fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  that 
they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a diort 
enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  alter 
which  they  always  determined  to  purfue 
their  courfe  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo 
far  by  thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture  her 
charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of  In- 
temperance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvo- 
lution was  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the 
courfe  of  the  vedel,  and  drew  it,  by  infen- 
fible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerityj  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat;  but  the 
draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too 
drong  to  be  overcome;  and  the  pad'enger, 
having  danced  in  circles  with  a plealing- 
and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  kill  overwhclni-- 
cd  and  loll.  Thofe  few  whom  Pvealbn  was 
able  to  extricatOi  generally  fudered  fo 
many  diocks  upon  the  points  which  diot 
out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe  with 
the  fame  drength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  doated  along  timoroufly  and  feebly, 
endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  diattered 
by  every  rudle  cf^^vvatcr,  till  they  funk, 
by  dow  degrees,  Iftcf  long  druggies,  and 
innumerable  expediems,always  repining  at 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  againll 
the  lird  approach  of  the  gulph  cf  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artids  who  profeded  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  and  dop  the  leaks  of  the 
vedt'Is  which  had  been  lhattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleafure.  Many  appeared  to 
have  great  confidence  in  their  Ikill,  and 
fome,  indeed,  were  prderved  by  it  from 
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TmLing,  who  had  received  only  a fingle 
blow;  but  I remarked,  that  few  vefl'eJs 
lafted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired, 
nor  was  it  found  that  the  artills  thcmfelvcs 
continued  afloat  longer  than  thofe  who  had 
leaft  of  their  afiiflance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage 
of  Life,  the  cautions  had  above  the  neg- 
ligent, was,  that  they  funk  later,  and  more 
fuddenly  ; for  they  pafl'ed  forward  till  they 
had  fometimes  feen  all  thole  in  whofe  com- 
pany they  had  ilfued  from  the  flreights  of 
Infancy,  perifh  in  the  way,  and  at  lall 
were  overfet  by  a crofs  breeze,  without 
the  toil  of  refiftance,  or  the  anguifli  of  ex- 
’’peflation.  But  fuch  as  had  often  fallen 
againfl:  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  commonly 
fubfided  by  fenfible  degrees,  contended  long 
with  the  encroaching  waters,  and  harafled 
themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarce  Hope 
herfelf  could  flatter  »vith  fuccefs. 

As  1 was  looking  upon  the  various  fate 
of  the  multitude  about  me,  1 was  fuddenly 
alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  fome 
unknown  power,  ‘ Gaze  not  idly  upon 
others  when  thou  thyfelf  art  linking. 
Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endan- 
gered:’ I looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance  before  me,  flarted  and 
awaked.  Rambler. 

§ 3.  The  Journey  of  a Day,  a Pi  Si  are  of 
Human  Life ; We  Story  of  Obidah. 

Obidah,  the  fon  of  xlbcnfma,  left  the 
caravanlera  early  in  the  morning,  and  pur- 
fued  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  Jn- 
doflan.  He  was  frefh  and  vigorous  with 
rell ; he  was  animated  with  hope  ; he  was 
incited  by  defire;  he  walked  fwiftly  for- 
ward over  the  vallies,  and  faw  the  hills 
gradually  rifmg  before  him.  As  he  palled 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the 
morning  fong  of  the  bird  of  paradife,  he 
was  fanned  by  the  lafl;  flatters  of  the  fink- 
ing breeze,  and  fprinkled  \vith  dew  by 
groves  of  fpices ; he  fometimes  contem- 
plated the  towering'b^ht  of  the  oak,  mo- 
narch of  the  hills ; fometimes  caught 
the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrofe,  eldcll: 
daughter  of  the  fpring  : all  his  lenfes  were 
gratified,  and  all  care  was  baniflied  from 
the  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  fun  approached 
his  meridian,  and  the  increafing  heat  prey- 
ed upon  his  (Irength  ; he  then  looked 
^OLind  about  him  for  fome  more  commo- 
dious path.  He  faw,  on  his  right  hand, 
a grove  that  feemed  to  wave  its  lliadcs  as 


a fign  of  invitation ; he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coolnefs  and  verdure  irreflflibly 
pleafant.  He  did  not,  howcx'cr,  f:rget 
whither  he  was  travelling,  but  round  a 
narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which 
appeared  to  have  the  fame  dircdlion  with 
tlie  main  road,  and  was  pleafed  tiiat,  by 
this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means 
to  unite  pleafure  with  bufmefs,  and  to  gain 
tlie  rewards  of  diligence,  without  fiiflering 
its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  fli'l  continued 
to  walk  for  a time,  without  the  lead  re- 
mifTion  of  his  ardcur,  except  that  he  was 
fometimes  tempted  to  flop  by  tlie  mufle  of 
the  birds,  whom  the  beat  had  aflembled  in 
the  lliade,  and  fometimes  anmfed  himfelf 
with  plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the 
banks  on  either  fide,  or  the  fruits  that 
hung  upon  the  branches.  At  laft  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  firfl  ten- 
dency, and  to  wind  among  hills  and  thick- 
ets, cooled  with  fountains,  and  murmur- 
ing with  water- falls.  Here  Obidah  paufed 
for  a time,  and  began  to  confider  whether 
it  were  longer  fafe  to  forfake  the  known 
and  common  track;  but  remembering  that 
the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatefl  violence, 
and  that  the  plain  was  dufly  and  uneven,  he 
refolvcd  to  purfue  the  new  path,  which  he 
fuppofed  only  to  make  a few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground, 
and  to  end  at  lafl  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  folicitude,  he 
renewed  his  pace,  though  he  fufpedled  that 
he  was  not  gaining  ground.  1 his  uiieafi- 
nefs  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold 
on  every  new  objedl,  and  give  way  to 
every  fenfation  that  might  footh  or  divert 
him.  He  liflcned  to  every  echo  ; he  mount- 
ed every  hill  for  a frelh  profpcdl;  he  turn- 
ed afide  to  every  cafeade,  and  pleafed  him- 
felf with  tracing  the  courfe  of  a gentle  ri- 
ver that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  wa- 
tered a larre  rcoion  v/ith  innumerable  cir- 
cumvolutions.  in  thefe  amufements  the 
hours  pafled  away  uncounted,  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel. 
He  flood  penfivc  and  confufed,  afraid  to 
go  forward  lefl  he  fhould  go  wrong,  yet 
confeious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was 
now  pall.  While  he  w as  thus  tortured  with 
uncertainty,  the  fley  was  oven'pread  with 
clouds,  the  day  vaniPned  from  before  him, 
and  a fudden  terapelt  gathered  round  his 
head.  He  was  now  roufed  by  his  danger, 
to  a quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his 
folly ; he  now'  faw  how  happinefs  is  ioPr, 
when  cafe  is  confulted  ; he  lamented  the 
B 3 unmanly 
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unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
feek  fnelrer  in  the  o-rove,  and  dcl'pifed  the 
petty  curiol'uy  that  led  him  on  from  trifle 
to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  rcfledling,  the 
air  ^rew  blacker,  and  a clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  refolved  to  do  what  remained 
yet  in  his  power;  to  tread  back  the  ground 
which  he  had  palled,  and  try  to  find  feme 
ifilte  where  the  wood  niiglit  open  into  the 
plain.  He  proftrated  himftdf  on  the  ground, 
and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of 
nature.  He  rofe  with  confldence  and  tran- 
quiliity,  and  prelied  on  with  his  fabre  in  liis 
hand,  for  the  beads  of  the  defert  were  in 
motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the 
mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ra- 
vage and  exoiration  ; all  the  hor,“ors  of 
darknefsand  folitude  furrounded  him  ; the. 
winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents 
tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Work’d  into  ludden  mge  by  w’Tt’ry  firow’rs, 

Do'.vn  the  Iteep  hili  the  roaring  torrent  pours; 

The  mountain  ihepherd  hears  the  diltarn  noife. 

Thus  forlorn  and  diilreiTed,  he  wander- 
ed through  the  wild,  without  knowing 
whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  fafety  or 
to  deilrudion.  At  length,  not  fear,  but 
labour,  began  to  overcome  him;  his  breath 
grew  Ihort,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  re- 
iignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld 
through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a 
t.iper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light, 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
cottage  of  a hermit,  he  called  humbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admiffion.  The  old 
man  fet  before  him  fuch  provifions  as  he 
had  colledled  for  himfelf,  on  which  Obidah 
fed  with  eagernefs  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repafl  was  over,  ‘ Tell  me,’ 
faid  the  hermit,  ‘ by  what  chance  thou  hall 
been  brought  hither ; 1 have  been  now 
twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilder- 
nefs,  in  which  I never  faw  a man  before.’ 
Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his 
journey,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

‘ Son,’  faid  the  hermit,  ‘ let  the  errors 
and  follies,  the  dangers  and  efcape  of  this 
day,  fink  deep  into  thy  heart.  Remem- 
ber, my  fon,  that  human  life  is  the  jour- 
ney of  a day.  We  rife  in  the  morning  of 
youth,  full  of  vigour,  and  full  of  expeda- 
tion ; we  let  forward  with  fpirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  travel 
on  a while  in  the  llrait  road  of  piety  towards 
the  manfions  of  rell.  In  a Ihort  time  we 


remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find 
lome  miiigation  ot  cur  duty,  and  feme 
more  eaf/  means  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.  We  th^'n  relax  our  vigour,  and  re- 
folve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes 
at  a diltance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  con- 
flancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what  we 
refolvc  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the 
bosvers  of  eafe,  and  repofe  in  the  lhades 
of  fecurity.  Here  the  heart  foftens,  and 
vigilance  lubfides;  we  are  then  willing  to 
enquire  whether  another  ad\ance  cannot 
be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at 
lead,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of 
plcafiire.  \Vc  appro  ich  them  with  fcruple 
and  hefitation ; we  enter  them,  but  enter 
timorous  and  trembling,  and  di^mys  hope 
to  pafs  through  them  without  lofing  the 
road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep 
in  our  fight,  and  to  vv|iich  we  propofc  to 
return,  but  temptation  fucceeds  tempta- 
tion, and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for 
another;  we  in  time  lofe  the  happinefs  af 
innocence,  and  folace  our  di-quiet  with 
fenfual  gratilications.  By  degrees  we  let 
fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  in- 
tention, and  quit  the  only  adequate  objedl 
of  rational  delire.  We  entangle  ourlelves 
in  bufinefs,  immerge  ourlelves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  incon- 
ftancy,  till  the  darknefs  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  difeafe  and  anxiety  ob- 
ftruft  our  way,  We  then  look  back  upeji 
our  lives  with  horror,  v.dth  Ibrrow,  with 
repentance ; and  wilh,  but  too  often  vainly 
v/iih,  that  we  had  not  forfaken  the  ways  of 
virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  fon,  who  lhall 
learn  from  thy  example  not  to  defpair,  but 
fliall  pe member,  that  though  the  day  is 
pad,  and  their  drength  is  waded,  there  yet 
remains  one  efibrt  to  be  made  ; that  re- 
formation is  never  hopelefs,  nor  fincere  en- 
deavours ever  unaflided;  that  the  wanderer 
may  at  length  return,  after  all  his  errors; 
and  that  he  who  implores  drength  and  cou- 
rage from  above,  lhall  find  danger  and 
diificulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now, 
my  fon,  to  thy  reo^ ; commit  thyfeif  to 
the  care  of  Omni^nisnce ; and  when  the 
morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew 
thy  journey  and  thy  life.’  Ranibkr. 

§ 4.  l^he  prefent  Life  to  be  conjidered  cTily  as 
it  may  conduce  to  the  Happinefs  of  a future 
one, 

A lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  her- 
mit go  by  him  barefoot,  “ father,”  lays 
he,  “ you  are  in  a very  miferable  condino.ii 
if  there  is  not  another  world.”  “ True, 

fon,” 
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fijn,”  faicl  the  hermit : « but  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is  — Man  is  a creature 
defigned  for  two  diiterent  Hates  of  being, 
or  rather,  for  two  diiferent  lives,  Uis  firll 
life  is  fliort  and  tranfjent;  his  fecond,  per- 
manent and  lading.  The  quedion  we  are 
all  concerned  in  is  this.  In  which  of  thofe 
two  lives  is  it  our  chief  intered  to  make 
i ourfelves  happy  ? or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther we  diould  endeavour  to  fecure  to  our- 
feives  the  pleafures  apd  gratifications  of  a 
life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious  and, 

I at  its  utmod  length,  of  a very  inconfjder- 
able  duration ; or  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the 
pleasures  of  a life  that  is  fixed  and  fettled, 
and  will  never  end?  Every  man,  upon  the 
fird  hearing  of  this  quedion,  knows  very 
well  waich  fide  of  it  he  ought  to  clofe  with. 
But  howev'er  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is 
plain  that,  jn  praflice,  we  a ihere  to  the 
wrong  fide  of  die  quedion.  We  make  pro- 
viiioiis  f)r  this  life,  as  though  it  were  never 
to  have  an  end ; and  for  the  other  life,  as 
though  it  were  never  to  have  a beginning. 

Snould  a fpirit  of  luperior  rank,  who  is 
a dranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally 
alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a furvey 
of  its  inhabi'’ants,  what  would  his  notions 
of  us  be  ? Would  not  he  think,  that  vve  are 
a fpecies  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purpofes  than  what  we  really  are? 
Mud  not  he  imagine  that  w'e  were  placed 
in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours  ? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  toil  after  wealth,  and  dation,  and  title  ? 
Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  for- 
bidden poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  pu- 
nifhment,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our  plea- 
fures under  pain  of  damnation  ? He  would 
certainly  imagine,  that  we  were  influenced 
by  a fcheme  of  duties  quite  oppofite  to 
thofe  which  are  indeed  preferibed  to  us. 
And  truly,  according  to  fuch  an  imagina- 
tion, he  mud  conclude  that  we  are  a fpecies 
of  the  mod  obedient  creatures  in  the  uni- 
verfe;  that  we  are  condant  to  oiir  duty; 
and  that  vve  keep  a deady  eye  on  the  end 
for  which  we  were  fent  hither. 

But  hovv  great  would  be  his  adonifh- 
onent,  when  he  learnt  that  vve  were  beino-s 
not  defigned  to  exid  in  this  world  above 
threefcore  and  ten  years  ; and  that  the 
greated  part  of  this  bufy  fpecies  fall  diort 
even  of  that  age  ! Hovv  would  he  be  lod 
in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  fhould 
know  that  this  fet  of  creatures,  who  lay  out 
all  their  endeavours  for,  this  life,  which 
fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  exidence  ; 
I when,  I fay,  lie  fhould  know  that  this  fet 
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of  creatures  are  to  exid  to  all  eternity  in 
another  life,  for  which  they  makenoprs- 
parntions  ? Nothing  can  be  a greater  dif- 
grace  to  reafon,  than  that  men,  who  are 
perfuaded  of  thefe  two  different  dates  of 
being,  fhould  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a life  of  threefcore  and  ten 
years,  and  negledling  to  make  provifion 
for  that  which,  after  many  myriads  of 
years,  will  be  dill  new,  and  dill  beginning  ; 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  our  en- 
deavours for  making  ourfelves  great,  or 
rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  elfe  we 
place  our  happinefs  in,  may,  after  all,  prove 
unfuccefsful ; whereas,  if  vvecondantly  and 
fincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  hap- 
py in  the  other  life,  vve  are  fure  tliat  our 
endeavours  will  fucceed,  and  tliat  vve  fhall 
not  be  difappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  quedion  is  darted  by  on-? 
of  the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing  the  whole 
bodv  of  the  earth  were  a o-reat  ball  or  mafs 
of  the  fined  fand,  and  that  a fingle  gram, 
or  particle  of  this  land  diould  be  annihila- 
ted every  thoufand  years  : Suppofing  then 
that  you  had  it  in  your  clioice  to  be  happy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mafs  of  fand 
was  confuming  by  this  flow  method  till 
there  was  not  a grain  of  it  left,  on  condi-r 
tion  you  were  to  be  miferable  for  ever  after ; 
or  fuppofing  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  be  miferable 
till  the  whole  mafs  of  fand  were  thus  anni- 
hilated, at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a thour- 
fand  years : which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would 
you  make  your  choice? 

It  mud  be  confelfcd  in  this  cafe,  fo  many 
thoufands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination 
as  a kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they 
do  not  bear  fo  great  a proportion  to  that 
duration  which  is  to  follow  them,  as  an 
unit  does  to  the  greated  number  which 
you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
of  thofe  fands  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  Rca- 
fon  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner 
of  hefitation,  which  would  be  the  better 
part  in  this  choice.  However,  as  I have 
before  intimated,  our  reafon  might  in  fuch 
a cafe  be  fo  overfet  by  the  imagination,  as 
to  difppfe  fipme  perfons  to  fink  under  the 
confideration  of  the  great  length  of  the 
fil'd  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  greai 
didance  of  that  fecond  duration  vvbieh  is 
to  fucceed  it.  The  mind,  [ fay,  might 
give  itfeif  up  to  that  happinefs  wliich  is  at 
hand,  confidering  that  it  is  fo  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  lali:  fo  very  long.  But 
when  the  choice  vve  a(^Iuallv  have  beiore 
US  is  this,  whether  \ye  will  chuf?  to  bi: 
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happy  for  the  fpace  of  only  threefcore  and 
ten  years,  nay,  perhaps,  of  only  twenty  or 
ten  years,  I might  fay,  of  only  a day  or 
an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity  ; or, 
on  the  contrary,  miferable  for  this  fhert 
term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a whole 
eternity  j what  words  are  fuflicicnt  to  ex- 
prefs  that  folly  and  want  of  confideration 
which  in  fuch  a cafe  makes  a wrong 
choice  1 

I here  put  the  cafe,  even  at  the  vvorll:, 
by  fjppofing  (what  feidom  happens)  that 
a courle  of  virtue  makes  us  miferable  in 
this  life ; but  if  we  fuppofe  (as  it  gene- 
3-ally  happens)  that  virtue  will  make  us 
more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a con- 
trary ccu.ic  of  vice;  how  can  we  fufficient- 
]y  admire  the  lUipidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe 
perfons  who  are  capable  of  making  fo  ab- 
lurd  a choice ! 

Every  wife  man,  therefore,  will  confider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  other,  and  chearfully  facrilice 
the  pleafures  of  a few  years  to  thofe  of  an 
eternity.  Sped  at  or. 

§ 5.  The  Ad-vantages  cf  a good  Education. 

1 confder  an  human  foul  without  edu- 
cation iike  marble  in  the  quarry,  which 
ihews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until 
the  fkill  of  the  poliHier  fetches  out  tlie  co- 
lours, makes  the  furface  fhine,  and  difeo- 
vers  every  ornamental  cloud,  fpot,  and  vein, 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Educa- 
tion, after  the  iamc  manna-,  when  it  works 
upon  a noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  pcrfcfiion,  which,  with- 
out fuch  helps,  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to 
change  the  allufion  fo  foon  upon  him,  I 
Diall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  inliance  to  il- 
lullrate  the  force  cf  education,  which  Arif- 
totle  has  brought  10  cx]dain  his  dodlrine 
cf  fubftantlal  forms,  vvlien  lie  tells  us  that 
a fatue  liesliid  in  a block  of  marble  ; and 
that  the  art  of  -the  fatuary  only  clears 
away  the  faperlluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubblQi.  The  fgurc  is  in  the  Hone, 
and  tlte  fculptor  only  finds  it.  What  fculp- 
ture  is  to  a block  of  marble,  education  is 
to  an  liuman  foiil.  The  philofopher,  the 
laint,  or  the  hero,  the  wile,  the  good,  or 
the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a plebeian,  which  a proper  edu- 
cation might  have  dir-interred,  and  have 
brought  to  light.  I am  therefore  much 
delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  fa- 
vage  nations,  and  with  coptemplaiing  thofe 


virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncultivated j 
to  fee  courage  exerting  itfelf  in  fiercenefs, 
refolurionin  obfHnacy,  wifdom  in  cunning, 
patience  in  fullennefs  and  defpair. 

Men’s  palTions  operate  varioufly,  and 
appear  in  different  kinds  of  adions,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  lefs  reftified 
and  fwayed  by  reafon.  When  one  hears  of 
negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  maf- 
ters,  or  upon  changing  their  fci  vice,  hang 
thcmfelves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  our  American  planta- 
tions, who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fide- 
lity, though  it  expreffes  itfelf  in  lo  dread- 
ful a manner  ? What  might  not  that  fa- 
vage  greatnefs  of  foul,  w hich  appears  in 
thefe  poor  wretches  on  many  occafions,  be 
raifed  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  \ And 
what  colour  of  excufe  can  there  be  for  the 
contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of 
our  fpecies  ; that  we  fhould  not  put  them 
upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity  ; that 
we  fhould  only  fet  an  infignificant  line  up- 
on the  man  who  murders  them  ; nay,  that 
we  fliould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them 
off  from  the  prefpedts  of  happinefs  in  ano- 
ther world,  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  pro- 
per means  for  attaining  it  ! 

Jt  is  therefore  an  unfpcakable  bleffirg 
to  be  born  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
where  wifdom  and  knowledge  flourilh ; 
though  it  mull  be  confeiTed  theie  are,  even 
in  thefe  parts,  feveral  poor  uninflrudled 
perfons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  nations  of  which  I have 
been  here  fpeaking  ; as  ’ thofe  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a more  liberal  edu- 
cation, rife  above  one  another  by  feveral 
diflerent  degrees  of  perfefiion.  For,  to 
return  to  our  llatue  in  the  block  of  marble, 
we  fee  it  fometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  fometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but 
jufl  Ikctchcd  into  an  human  figure  ; fome- 
times we  fee  the  man  appearing  diftindlly 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features;  fometimes  we 
find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  ele- 
gancy ; but  feidom  meet  with  any  to. 
which  the  hand  of  a Phi  lias  or  a Praxiteles 
could  not  give  feveral  nice  touches  and 
finiffiings.  Spedator.  ■■ 

§ 6.  dhe  Dlfadv  ant  ages  cf  a had  Educa- 
tion. 

Sir,  I was  condemned  by  fome  difaf- 
trous  influence  to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to, 
the  apparent  profpcdl  of  a large  fortune,^ 
and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  that  time  ot 
kfe  when  fariety  of  comincn  diverfions  al- 
lows 
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lows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affec- 
i tion  with  greater  intenlenefs.  My  birth 
j was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feads, 

! and  dances,  and  bagpipes  ; congratulations 
were  fent  from  every  family  within  ten 
miles  round  ; and  my  parents  difcovered, 
in  my  firft  cries,  fuch  tokens  of  future 

! virtue  and  underftanding,  that  they  decla- 
red themfelves  determined  to  devote  the 
remaining  part  of  life  to  my  happinefs,and 
the  encreafc  of  their  eftate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother 
were  not  perceptibly  unequal,  and  cduca- 
I tion  had  given  neither  much  advantage 
! over  the  other.  They  had  both  kept  good 
company,  rattled  in  chariots,  glittered  in 
playhoufes,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were 
. both  expert  in  the  games  that  were  in  their 
I times  called  in  as  auxiliaries  againit  the 
intrufion  of  thought. 

II  When  there  is  fuch  a parity  between 
two  perfons  allbciated  for  life,  the  dejec- 
I tion  which  the  hufband,  if  he  be  not  com- 
pletely feupid,  muffc  always  fuller  for  want 
of  fuperiority,  finks  him  to  fubmilTivenefs. 
IMy  mamma  therefore  governed  the  family 
without  controul ; and,  except  that  my  fa- 
I ther  flill  retained  fome  authority  in  the 
i llables,  and  now  and  L.en,  after  a hiper- 
''  numerary  bottle,  broke  a looking-glafs  or 
1 china-difli  to  prove  his  fovereignty,  the 
j whole  courfe  of  the  year  was  regulated  by 
her  direction,  the  fervants  received  from 
her  all  their  orders,  and  the  tenants  were 
I itontinued  or  difmilTed  at  her  diferetion. 

' She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to 
I the  fuperintendance  of  her  fon’s  education  ; 
and  when  my  father,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  parfon,  faintly  propofed  that  I Ihould 
be  fent  to  fchool,  very  pofitively  told  him, 
that  fhe  would  not  fuifer  a fine  child  to  be 
ruined;  that  flie  never  knew  any  boys  at 
a grammar-fehool,  that  could  come  into 
a room  without  blulliing,  or  fit  at  the 
table  without  fome  aukvvard  uneafmefs ; 
that  they  were  always  putting  themfelves 
into  danger  by  boiilcrous  plays,  or  vitiat- 
1 ing  their  behaviour  with  mean  company; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  file  would  rather 
follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  lee  me  tear 
deaths,  and  hang  down  my  head,  and 
fneak  about  with  dirty  fiioes  and  blotted 
. fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my  hat 
I uncocked. 

^ My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his 
propofal  than  to  appear  wife  and  manly, 
I jbon  acquiefeed,  fince  I was  not  to  live  by 
I my  learning  ; for  indeed,  he  had  known 
'j  very  few  lludents  that  had  not  fome  fiiff- 

i . 
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nefs  in  their  manner.  They  therefore 
agreed,  that  a domellic  tutor  fhould  be 
procured  ; and  hired  an  honeft  gentleman 
of  mean  converfation  and  narrow  fenti- 
ments,  but  whom  having  paffed  the  com- 
mon forms  of  literary  education,  they  im- 
plicitly concluded  qualified  to  teach  all  that 
was  to  be  learned  from  a fcholar.  He 
thought  himfelf  fufiiciently  exalted  by 
being  placed  at  the  fame  table  with  his 
pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to  per- 
petuate his  felicity  by  the  utmofi;  flexibility 
of  fubmifiion  to  all  my  mother’s  opinions 
and  caprices.  He  frequently  took  away 
my  book,  lell  I fhould  mope  with  too  much 
application,  charged  me  never  to  write 
without  turning  up  my  rufHes,  and  gene- 
rally brulhed  my  coat  before  he  difmifTed 
me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of  too 
burthenfome  an  employment;  for  my  mo- 
ther very  judicioully  confidered,  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  com- 
pany, and  fuitered  me  not  to  pafs  any 
more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  lefibri 
required.  When  I was  fummoned  to  my 
tafk,  file  enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor’s  ways,  who  was  feldom  mentioned 
before  me  but  for  pradlices  to  be  avoided. 
I was  every  moment  admoniihed  not  to 
lean  on  my  chair,  crofs  my  legs,  or  fwiii(>’ 
my  hands  like  my  tutor ; and  once  my 
mother  very  ferioufiy  deliberated  upon  his 
total  difmifTion,  becaufe  I began,  fiie  faid, 
to  learn  his  manner  of  flicking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  fhoulders,  and  his 
totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I 
efcaped  all  thefe  depravities ; and  when  I 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myfelf 
of  every  appearance  of  childifh  diffidence. 
I was  celebrated  round  the  country  for  the 
petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  quick - 
nefs  of  my  replies ; and  many  a fcholar 
five  years  older  than  myfelf,  have  I dafii- 
ed  into  confufion  by  tlie  Ileadinefs  of  my 
countenance,  filenced  by  my  readinefs  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the 
addrefs  with  which  I picked  up  a fan,  pre- 
fented  a fnaff-box,  or  received  an  empty 
tea- cup. 

At  fourteen  I was  compleatly  fkilled 
in  all  the  niceties  of  drefs,  and  I could 
not  only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of 
filks,  and  diflinguifh  the  produft  of  a 
French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through 
a numerous  company,  and  obferve  every 
deviation  from  the  reigning  mode.-  I was 
iiniverfally  fkilfui  in  all  the  changes  of 
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expenflye  finery;  but  as  every  one,  they 
fay,  has  fomething  to  which  he  is  parti- 
cularly born,  was  eminently  knowing  in 
Brufiels  lace. 

The  next  year  faw  me  advanced  to  the 
truft  and  power  of  adjulHng  the  ceremo- 
nial of  an  affembly.  All  received  their 
partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every 
llranger  applied  for  introduflion.  My 
heart  now  difdained  the  inftruftions  of  a 
tutor ; who  was  rewarded  with  a fmall  an- 
nuity for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in  my 
own  opinion,  to  govern  myielf. 

In  a fhort  time  I came  to  London,  and 
as  my  father  was  well  known  among  the 
higher  clafles  of  life,  foon  obtained  ad- 
miffion  to  the  mofl  fplendid  affemblies, 
and  moll  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I 
found  myfelf  imiverhilly  carefied  and  ap- 
plauded ; the  ladies  p aifed  the  fancy  of 
my  clothes,  the  beauty  of  my  form,  and 
the  foftnefs  of  my  voice  ; endeavoured  in 
every  place  to  force  themfelves  to  my  no- 
tice; and  invited,  by  a thoufand  oblique 
folicitations,  my  attendance  to  the  play- 
houfe,  and  my  falutations  in  the  Park.  I 
was  now  happy  to  the  utmoll  extent  of 
my  conception  ; 1 paffed  every  morning- 
in  drels,  every  afternoon  in  vifits,  and 
every  night  in  fome  feledl  aflemblies,  where 
neither  care  nor  knowledge  were  fuffered 
to  moleft  us. 

After  a few  years,  however,  thefe  de- 
lights became  familiar,  and  I had  leifure 
to  look  round  me  with  more  attention.  I 
then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very  little 
power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  fatiety,  or 
recreate  wearinefs,  by  varied  amufement; 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  my  pleafures,  and  to  try  what 
iatisfaflion  might  be  found  in  the  fociety 
of  men.  I will  not  deny  the  mortification 
vvith  which  I perceived  that  every  man 
whofe  name  I had  heard  mentioned  with 
refpefl,  received  me  with  a kind  of  ten- 
dernefs  nearly  bordering  on  coippaflion  ; 
and  that  thofe  whofe  reputation  was  not 
well  eftablifhed,  thought  it  necefiary  to 
juflify  their  underflandings,  by  treating 
me  with  contempt.  One  of  thefe  witlings 
elevated  his  creft,  by  afking  me  in  a full 
coffee-houfe  the  price  of  patches;  and  ano- 
ther whifpered,  that  he  wondered  Mifs  F rilk 
did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to  watch 
her  fquirrel. 

When  I found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from 
all  mafculine  converfation  by  thofe  who 
were  themfelves  barely  admitted,  I return- 
ed to  the  ladies,  and  refoived  to  dedicate 
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my  life  to  their  fervice  and  their  pleafure,  j 

But  I find  that  I have  now  loft  my  charms.  | 

Of  thofe  with  whom  I entered  the  gay  | 
world,  fome  are  mariied,  fome  have  re-  | 
tired,  and  fome  have  fo  much  changed 
their  opinion,  that  they  fcarcely  pay  any  | 
regard  to  my  civilities,  if  there  is  any  other 
man  in  the  place.  The  new  fiighc  of  beau- 
ties, to  whom  I have  made  my  addreflea, 
fuffer  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and  then  titter 
with  boys.  So  that  I now  find  myfelfwel- 
come  only  to  a few  grave  ladies,  who,  un- 
acquainted with  all  that  gives  either  ufe  or 
dignity  to  life,  are  content  to  pafs  their 
hours  between  their  bed  and  their  cards, 
without  efteem  from  the  old,  or  reverence 
from  the  young. 

I cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that 
I have  reafon  to  complain  ; for  furely  the  1 
females  ought  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
age  of  him  whofe  youth  was  paiTed  in  en- 
deavours to  pleale  them.  They  that  ePx- 
courage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to 
punifli  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I find,  tl-at  - 
though  they  lavlfti  their  firft  fondnefs  upon 
pertnefs  and  gaiety,  they  fcon  transfer  their 
regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully 
abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  their 
laft  years  in  ftupidity  and  contempt. 

I am,  &c.  Florentulus. 

Rambler. 

§ 7.  Ommfcience  and  Omniprefence  of  th-£ 

Deity j together  nxith  the  Imtnenfty  of  his 

Works. 

I was  yefterday,  about  fun-fet,  Avalking 
in  the  open  fields,  till  the  night  infenflbly 
fell  upon  me.  I at  firft  amiifed  myfelf  with 
all  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  colours 
which  appeared  in  the  v.'eftern  parts  cf 
heaven  : in  proportion  as  they  faded  away 
and  went  out,  feveral  ft^rs,  and  planets 
appeared  one  after  another,  till  the  v/hole 
firmament  v/as  in  a glow.  The  blucnefs 
of  the  tether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  rays  of  all  thofe  luminaries  that 
paiTed  through  it.  7 he  galaxy  appeared 
in  its  moft  beautif\il  white.  To  complete 
the  feene,  the  full  moon  rofe  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majefty  which  Milton  takes 
notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a new 
pitfture  cf  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
fhaded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  lightSj, 
than  that  which  the  fun,  had  before  difeof 
vered  to  us. 

As  1 was  furyeying  the  moon  walking 
in  her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her  progrets 
among  the  conftcilations,  a thought  ^rofo 
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j >n  me^ which  I believe  very  often  perplexes 
1 and  didurbs  men  of  ferions  and  contcm- 
||  plative  natures.  David  himfelf  fell  im.o 
j|  it  in  that  redexion,  ‘ When  I confider  the 
|i  « heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
ii  * and  the  liars  which  thou  haft  ordained, 
f what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
ihlm,  and  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  re- 
' « gardeft  him  1’  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
lii  I confider  that  infinite  hoft  of  ftars,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  philorophically,  of 
which  were  then  Ihining  upon  me,  with 
' thofe  innurnc’-abie  fets  of  planets  or  worlds, 

I which  were  moving  round  their  refpective 
j|  funs;  when  I ftill  enlarged  the  idea,  and 
I fuppofed  another  heaven  of  funs  and  worlds 
|l  rifing  ftill  above  this  which  we  dilcovered, 
,|i  and  thefe  ftill  enlightened  by  a fuperior 
|;|  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted 
[;  at  fo  great  a diftance,  that  they  may  ap- 
t';  j>ear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
I the  ftars  do  to  us;  in  fliort,  while  I pur- 
(|  fued  this  thought,  J could  not  but  reflect 
I on  that  little  infignificant  figure  which  1 
: ■ myrell  bore  ainidlt  the  immenfity  of  God’s 
J : works. 

AVere  the  fun,  which  enlightens  this 
j!  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  hoft  of 
[;  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  ut- 
j::  terly  extinguiflied  and  annihilated,  they 
j would  not  be  mified,  more  than  a g‘'ain 
of  fand  upon  the  fea-  fnore.  The  fpace 
ji  they  pofieis  is  fo  exceedingly  little  in  com- 
ii  parifon  of  the  whole,  it  would  fcarce  make 
J a blank  in  the  creation.  The  chafm  would 
be  imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could 
s'  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  and 
pafs  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the 
; other:  as  it  is  poftihle  there  may  be  fuch  a 
j fenfe  in  ourlelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures 
j;  which  are  at  prefen t more  exalted  than 
ji  purfelves.  We  fee  many  ftars  by  the  help 
j of  glaftes,  which  we  do  not  dilcover  with 
our  naked  eyes ; and  the  finer  our  tdefcooes 
are,  the  more  ftill  are  cur  difeoveries. 
Huygenius  carries  this  thought  fo  far,  that 
he  does  not  think  it  impoflibie  there  may 
I be  ftars  whole  light  is  not  yet  travelled 
down  to  us  fince  their  firft  creation.  There 
is  no  queftion  but  the  univerfe  has  certain 
bThtids  let  to  it ; but  when  we  confider 
it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 

' prompted  by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  in- 

i finite  fpree  to  exert  itielf  in,  how  can  our 
imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  firft  thought, 
I could  not  but  look  upor\my,felf  with  fe- 
cret  horror,  as  a being  that  vvas  not  worth 
the  fmalleft  regard  of  one  who  had  fo  great 
a work  under  his  care  and'  fuperinten- 
II  X 
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dency.  I was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
amidft  the  immenfity  of  nature,  and  loft 
among  tuat  infinite  variety  of  creatures, 
which  in  all  probability  fwarm  through  all 
thefe  immeafurable  regions  cf  matter. 

In  order  to  rcLOver  myfelffrom  this 
mortifying  thought,  I confidered  that  it 
took  its  rile  from  thofe  narrow  conceptions, 
which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  We  ourfelves  cannot  attend 
to  many  different  objecis  at  the  fame  time. 
If  we  are  careful  to  infpedt  Ibme  things, 
we  muft  of  courfe  neglect  others,  'i'lfis 
imperf.'dion  which  we  obferve  in  ourfelves, 
is  an  imperfedlion  that  cleaves  in  fome  de- 
gree to  creatures  of  the  higheft  capacities, 
as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of 
finite  and  limited  natures.  The  prclence 
of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a 
certain  meafure  cf  fpace,  and  confequent- 
ly  his  obfervadon  is  liinted  to  a certain 
number  of  objefls.  Tlie  fphere  in  which 
we  move,  and  aft,  and  underftand,  is  of 
a wider  circumference  to  one  creature 
than  another,  according  as  we  rife  one 
above  another  in  the  Icale  of  exiftence. 
But  the  wiJeit  of  thefe  our  fpheres  has  its 
circumference.  'When  therefore  we  refleeb 
on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  fo  ufed  and 
accuftomed  to  this  imperfedlion  in  our- 
fedvTs,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  fome  mea- 
fure aferibing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is 
no  fnadow  of  imperfection.  Our  reafon 
indeed  afiarcs  us,  that  his  attiibutes  are 
infinite ; but  the  poornefs  ot  our  concep- 
tions is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  forbear  fetting 
bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till 
our  reafon  comes  again  to  our  luccour,  and 
throws  down  all  thofe  little  prejudices 
which  rife  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  fhall  therefore  utterly  extingufh  this 
melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  thofe  objeCIs 
among  which  he  feems  to  be  inceftantly 
employed,  if  we  confider,  in  the  firft  place, 
tliat  he  is  omniprefent ; and  in  the  fecond, 
that  he  is  omnifeient. 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  omniprefence  ; 
his  being  paiTes  thiough,  actuates,  and  fup- 
ports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  crea- 
tion, and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is 
either  fo  diftant,  fo  little,  or  fo  inconfider- 
able,  which  he  does  not  eftentially  inhabit. 
His  fubftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of 
every  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  prelent  to  it,  as  that 
being  is  to  itfelL  It  wotfld  be  an  imper- 
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feflion  in  him,  were  he  a^Ie  to  move  out 
of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  draw  him- 
ielf  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from 
any  part  of  that  I pace  which  he  diffafed 
and  fpread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  fhort, 
to  fpeah  ofhim  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philofophers,  he  is  a being  whofe  centre 
IS  every  where,  and  his  circamference  no 
where. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  omnifeient  as 
well  as  omniprefent.  His  omnifcience  in- 
deed necellarily  and  naturally  flows  from 
his  omniprefence.  He  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the 
whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  eiTen- 
tially  pervades  ; and  of  every  thought  that 
is  flirring  in  the  intclledlual  world,  to  every 
part  of  whicii  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moral  ills  have  confldered  the  crea- 
tion as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has 
built  with  his  own  hands, and  which  is  filed 
with  his  prefencc.  Others  have  confidcr- 
<*d  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  ra- 
ther the  habitation  of  the  Almighty:  but 
the  noblcll  and  moll  exalted  way  of  confi- 
dering  this  infinite  fpace,  is  that  of  Sir  ifaac 
Newton,  who  calls  it  the  fenforiam  of  the 
Cxodhead,  Brutes  and  men  have  iheiryiv.'- 
Joricla,  or  little  fenjoriums,  by  whicli  they 
apprehend  the  prefciiCe  and  perceive  the 
adions  of  a few  objeds,  that  lie  contiguous 
to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  obferva- 
tion  turn  within  a very  narrow  circle.  But 
as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and 
know  every  tiling  in  which  he  refides,  infi- 
nite fpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omnifci- 
ence. 

Were  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  of  thought  Ihould 
dart  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
fliould  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its 
progrefs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the 
fame  adivity,  it  would  flill  find  itfelfwithin 
the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  cncom- 
pafled  round  with  the  immenfity|  of  the 
Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body  he 
is  not  lefs  prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is 
concealed  from  us.  ‘ Oh  that  I knew  where 

* I might  find  him  ! (fays  Job.)  Behold 

* I go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; and 
< backward,  but  I cannot  perceive  him  : 

‘ on  the  left  hand,  where  he  does  work, 
‘ but  I cannot  behold  him  : he  hideth  liim- 

* felf  on  the  right  hand  that  1 cannot  fee 
‘ him.’  In  fliort,  reafon  as  well  as  reve- 
lation, affure  us,  that  he  cannot  be  abfent 
from  us,  nctwithflanding  he  is  undifeover- 
ed  by  u^'. 


In  this  confideration  of  God  /Hmighty*s 
omniprefence  and  omnifcience,  every  un- 
comfortable thought  vanilhes.  He  cannot 
bat  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  ef^ 
pecially  fuch  of  Ids  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of 
heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occafion ; for,  as  it  is  impofii-. 
ble  he  fhould  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures ; fo  we  may  be  confident  that  he  re- 
gards, with  an  eye  of  mercy,  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themfelvcs  to  his 
notice,  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
tliink  themfelves  unworthy  that  he  fiiould 
be  rnindfiil  of  them.  SpeBator, 

§ 8.  Motives  to  Piety  and  Virtue,  drai.vnfro?n 

the  Omnifcience  and  Omniprefence  of  the 

Deity.  ■ 

In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had  oc- 
cafion to  confider  the  ubiquity  of  the  God- 
head, and  at  the  fame  time  to  ihew,  that  as 
he  is  prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot 
but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy 
to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exigence  : 
or,  in  other  words,  that  his  omnifcience  and 
omniprefence  are  co-exiflent,  and  run  to- 
gether through  the  whole  infinitude  of 
fpace.  This  confideration  might  furnifh 
us  with  many  incentives  to  devotion,  and 
motives  to  morality  ; but  as  this  fubjed 
has  been  handled  by  feveral  excellent  wri- 
ters, I fliall  confider  it  in  a light  in  which 
I have  not  feen  it  placed  by  others. 

Firfl,  Howdifconfolateis  the  condition  of 
an  intelledual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceives no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
tage from  this  his  prefencc  ! 

Secondly,  Plow  deplorable  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  intelledual  being,  who  feels  no 
Other  efleds  from  this  Ids  prefencc,  but 
fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  in- 
dignation ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition 
of  that  intelledual  being,  who  is  fenfible 
of  his  Maker’s  preience  from  tlie  fccrct 
elFedls  of  his  mercy  and  loving  - kind- 
nefs ! 

Flrll,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  pre- 
fent with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan - 
tage  from  this  his  preience  ! Every  par- 
ticle of  matter  is  aduated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  pafl'es  through  it.  The  hea- 
•vens  and  the  earth,  the  liars  and  planets, 
move  and  gravitat’C  by  virtue  of  this  great 

‘ principle. 
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principle  within  them.  All  the  dead  parts 
of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  preience 
of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of 
exerting  their  rcfpcdive  qualities.  The 
feveral  inflindts,  in  the  brute  creation,  do 
likewife  operate  and  work  towards  the  fe- 
veral  ends  which  are  agreeable  to  them, 
by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only,  who 
does  not  co-operate  with  his  holy  fpirit, 
and  is  iinattentive  to  his  prefence,  receives 
none  of  thefe  advantages  from  it,  which 
are  perfedlive  of  his  nature,  and  ncceflary 
to  his  well-being.  The  divinity  is  with 
him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is 
the  fame  thing  to  a man  without  religion, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  impollible  for  an  infinite  Being  to 
remove  himfelf  from  any  of  his  creatures  ; 
but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  eflcnce 
from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfec- 
tion in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all 
the  joys  and  confolations  of  it.  His  pre- 
fence may  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
us  in  our  exiflence  ; but  he  may  leave  this 
our  exigence  to  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its 
happinefs  or  mifery.  For,  in  this  fenfe,  he 
may  call  us  away  from  his  prefence,  and 
take  his  holy  fpirit  from  us.  This  fingle 
confideration  one  would  think  fufficient  to 
make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infu> 
lions  of  joy  and  gladnefs  which  are  fo  near 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon 
us ; efpccially  when  we  confide r.  Second- 
ly, the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who  feels  no  other  eitecls  from 
his  Maker’s  prefence,  but  fuch  as  proceed 
from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  ! 

We  may  afl'ure  ourfelves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  crea.tures. 
Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love, 
will  be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his 
difpleafure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  con- 
dition of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible 
of  the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he 
fuffers  from  him  1 tie  is  as  eCentially  pre- 
fent  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ; but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  accurfed  places  behold  him 
only  in  his  wrath,  and  Ihrink  within  the 
flanges  to  conceal  tliepifelvcs  from  him. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imag;ination  to 
conceive  the  fearful  effeds  of  Omrapo- 
tence  incenfed. 

But  1 flinll  only  confiler  the  . wretch e:l- 
nefs  of  an  intelledual  being,  who,  in  this 
life,  lies  under  tlie  difpleafure  of  him,  that 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately 
united  with  him.  lie  is  able  to  dirqiiict 
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the  foul,  and  vax  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He 
can  hinder  any  of  the  grcatcfl  comforts  of 
life  from  refrdhing  us,  and  give  an  edge 
to  every  one  of  its  llightell  calamities. 
Who  then  Can  bear  the  thought  of  being 
an  out-call  from  his  prefence,  that  is,  from 
the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
its  terrors  ? How  pathetic  is  that  expoftu- 
lation  of  Job,  when  for  the  real  trial  of  his 
patience,  he  was  mads  to  look  upon  him- 
felf in  this  deplorable  condition  ! ‘ Why 
‘ hail  thou  fet  me  as  a mark  agaiiill  thee, 

‘ fo  that  I am  become  a burden  to  my- 
^ felf.?’  But,  thirdly,  liow  happy  is  the 
condition  of  that  iptelledual  being,  who  is 
fenfible  of  his  Maker’s  prefence  from  the 
fccret  effeds  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kin  dnefs  I 

The  ble/Ted  in  heaven  behold  him  face 
to  face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of  iiis  pre- 
fence as  we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  per- 
fon  whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes, 
I’hcre  is  doubtlcfs  a fiiculty  in  fpirits,  bv 
which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
lenfes  do  material  objecls ; and  there  is  no 
queftion  but  our  fouls,  when  they  are  dif- 
embodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will 
by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace 
they  refide,  be  always  fenfible  of  the  di- 
vine prefence.  We,  who  have  this  veil  of 
flelh.  ilanding  between  us  and  the  world  of 
fpirits,  mult  be  content  to  know  the  fpirit 
of  God  is  prefent  with  us  by  the  efieds 
which  he  produceth  in  us.  Our  outward 
fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him  j we 
may  however  taile  and  fee  how  gracious  he 
is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by 
thole  virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens 
in  us,  by  thofe  fecrec  comforts  and  refreflr- 
ments  which  he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  and 
by  thofe  raviflring  joys  and  inward  fatis- 
fadions  which  are  perpetually  fpringing 
up,’  and  diflufing  themfelves  among  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  men.  Ke  is  lodged  in 
our  very  eflcnce,  and  is  as  a foul  within 
the  loul,  to  irradiate  its  u'aderftanding,  rec- 
tify its  will,  pupfy  its  paliions,  and  enliven 
all  the  powers  of  man.  How  happy  there- 
fore is  an  intelled’aai  being,  who  by  praver 
and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 
opens  this  communication  between  God 
and  his  own  foul  1 'riiougli  the  whole  crea- 
tion fro’vvns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks 
black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  lup- 
pert  within  Jiim,  that  are  ab[c  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midil  of  al| 
tliofe  horrors  w'hich  encompafs  liim.  He 
knows  tliat  his  h^dper  is  at  ban  i,  and  is 
always  nearer  to  hiiii  than  any  thing  die 

can 
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ean  he,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or 
terrifying  him.  In  the  midll  of  calumny 
or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who 
whifpers  better  things  within  his  ibul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head,  in 
his  decpeft  folitude  and  retirement,  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the 
greateft  of  beings  ; and  perceives  within 
himfelffach  real  fer/ations  of  lus  prcfeiice, 
as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  met  with  in  the  converlation  of  his 
creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he 
confiders  the  pains  of  his  diflbluiion  to  be 
nothing elfe  but  the  breaiting  down  ofthat 
partition,  which  hands  betwixt  his  foul,  and 
the  fight  of  that  being  who  is  always  pre- 
fent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifcil  it- 
I'elf  to  him  in  fulnefs  ot  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
fenfible  of  our  Maker’s  prci'ence,  from  the 
fecret  ehedfs  of  his  mercy  and  goodncfs, 
we  mull  keep  fuch  a watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that  in  the  language  of  the  ferip- 
ture,  his  foul  may  have  pleafure  in  us. 
We  mull  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy 
fpirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in 
his  fight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide 
and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could 
diredd  Seneca  to  this  dodrine,  in  a very 
remarkable  pallage  among  his  epiftles ; 
Saerr  ineji  in  7icbis  fpirit  us,  A norum  maloru?n~ 
que  cuftos  et  objer-uator  ; et  quemad?ncdum  nos 
ilium  tradiarnusy  iia  et  ille  nos.  ‘ d'here  is 
« a holy  fpirit  redding  in  us,  who  watches 
* and  obferves  both  good  and  evil  men, 
‘ and  will  treat  us  after  the  fame  manner 
« that  we  treat  him.’  But  I fiial!  conclude 
this  difeourfe  with  thofe  more  emphatical 
words  in  divine  revelation ; ‘ if  a man  love 
‘ me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ; and  my 
‘ Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
‘ unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
< him.’  Spedlatcr. 

§ 9.  On  the  hmnortality  of  the  Soul. 

1 was  yellerday  walking  alone  in  one  of 
my  friend’s  woods,  and  loll  myfelf  in  k 
very  agreeably,  as  I was  running  over  in 
my  mind  the  feveral  arguments  that  eha- 
bhih  this  great  point,  which  is  the  bafis  of 
morality,  and  the  fourcc  of  all  the  pieahng 
hopes  and  fecret  Joys  that  can  arife  in  tlie 
heart  of  a raafonable  creature.  I conh- 
dered  thofe  feveral  proofs  drawn, 

J'iiil,  from  the  nature  of  the  loul  itfelf, 
and  particularly  its  immateriality  : which, 
though  xotabiolutely  necchary  to  the  eter- 


nity of  its  duration,  has,  I think,  been' 
evinced  to  almofl  a demon/lration. 

Secondly,  from  its  palhons  and  fenti- 
ments,  as  particularly  f om  its  love  of  ex- 
igence, its  horror  of  anniliilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  fecret  la- 
tisfadlion  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  uneafinefs  which  follows  in' 
it  upon  the  commifiTion  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  v/hofe  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom, 
and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this 
point. 

But  among  thefe  and  other  excellent  ar- 
guments for  the  immortality  of  the  fouly 
there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
grefs  of  the  foul  to  its  perfedion,  without 
a pofiibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ; which- 
is  a hint  that  I do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who" 
have  written  on  this  fubjed,  though  it 
feems  to  me  to  carry  a very  great  weight 
with  it.  Ho-vv  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  man,  that  the  foul,  which  is  capable  of 
fuch  immenfe  perfedions,  and  of  receiving 
new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  fliall  fall 
away  into  nothing  almofl  as  foon  as  it  is 
created  1 Are  fuch  abilities  made  for  no 
purpofe  ? A brute  arrives  at  a point  of 
perfedicn  that  he  can  never  pafs : in  a few 
years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  ca- 
pable of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand 
more,  would  be  the  fame  thing  he  is  at 
prei'ent.  Were  a human  foul  thus  at  a 
hand  in  her  accomplifliments,  were  her  fa- 
culties to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements,  I could  imagine  it 
might  fall  away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at 
once  into  a hate  or  annihilation.  But  can 
we  believe  a tliinking  being,  that  is  in  a 
perpetual  progrefs  cf  improvdnents,  and 
travelling  on  from  perfedion  to  perfedion, 
after  having  iuh  looked  abroad  into  the 
works  of  its  Creatory  am:  made  a few  dil- 
coveries  of  his  infinite  goodncfs,  wifdom, 
and  power,  muft  perifli  at  her  firll  fetting 
out,  and  in  t'he  very  beginning  of  her  en- 
quiries ? 

A man,  conficlered  in  his  prefent  hate, 
feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to  propagate 
his  kind.  Fie  provides  himfelf  with  a luc- 
ceffor,  and  immediately  quits  his  poll  to 
make  room  for  him. 

■■  ■ Hares 

llceredem  alteTiuSy  velut  unda  fupervenit  undam, 

Hok.  Ep.  ii.  1.  a.  v.  175- 

Heir  crowtis  heir,  as  in  a roiliiig  flood 

Wave  vD'ses  vvauw  Crlech.- 

He 
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I'i  He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
[:  to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 

j 1 fiirprizing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are 
j formed  for  our  ufe,  and  can  finiflt  their 
! bufincTs  in  a fliort  life.  The  filk-vvorm, 

I after  having  fpun  her  taflc,  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  meafnre  of  knowledge, 
i has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paiTions,  ella- 
j blilh  his  foul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the 
I perfedfion  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hur- 
' ried  off  the  ftage.  Would  an  infinitely 
vVife  being  make  fuch  glorious  creatures 
for  fo  mean  a purpofe  Can  he  delight  in 
i'  the  produdlion  of  fuch  abortive  intelli- 
|i  gencesjfich  fhort-lived  reafbnable  beings  ? 

! Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be 
exerted?  capacities  that  are  never  to  be 
gratified  ? How  can  we  find  that  vvifdom 
which  fhines  through  all  his  works,  in  the 
formation  of  marl,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a nurfery  for  the  next,  and 
I believing  that  the  feveral  generations  of 
I rational  creatures,  which  rife  up  and  difap- 
pear  in  fuch  quick  fucceffions,  are  only  to 
receive  their  firft  rudiments  of  exiftence 
here,  and  afterwards  to  *be  tranfplanted 
into  a more  friendly  climate,  where  they 
may  fpread  and  flourifh  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a more 
pleafing  and  triumphant  confideration  in 
religion,  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs 
which  the  foul  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
I a period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as 
^oing  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength,  to  con- 
f der  that  fhe  is  to  fhine  for  ever  with  new 
' acceflions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eceruity ; that  fhe  will  be  ftill  adding  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge ; carries  in  it  fomething  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  muft  be  a 
profpefl  pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his 
creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  de- 
grees of  relemblance. 

Methinks  this  fingle  confideration,  of 
the  progrefs  of  a finite  fpirit  to  perfedlion, 
will  be  fuffieient  to  extinguifh  ail  envy  in 
inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in  fupe- 
I nor.  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears 
as  a God  to  a human  foul,  knows  very 
well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in 
eternity,  when  the  human  foul  fhall  be  as 
i perfed  as  he  himfelf  now  is:  nay,  when  fhe 
iliall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  per- 
fedion  as  mucli  as  fhe  now  falls  fhort  of  it. 
Jtis  true,  the  higher  nature  Hill  advances. 
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and  by  that  means  preferves  his  diflance 
and  fuperiority  in  the  fcalc  of  being;  but 
he  knows  that,  how  high  foever  the  llation 
is  of  which  he  Hands  poffeffed  at  prefent, 
the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up 
to  it,  and  lliine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of 
glory. 

With  what  aHonifliment  and  vene’atlon 
may  we  look  into  our  own  fou's,  where 
there  are  fuch  hidden  flores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufted  fources  of 
perfedion  ! We  know  not  yet  what  we  fhall 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  al- 
ways in  referve  for  him.  The  foul,  confi- 
deredwith  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  thofe 
mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer 
to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a pofii- 
bility  of  touching  it : and  can  there  be  a 
thought  fo  tranfporting  as  to  confider  our- 
felves  in  thefe  perpetual  approaches  to  him, 
who  is  not  only  the  ftandard  of  perfedion, 
but  of  happinefs  ! Spe^ator, 

§ 10.  ^he  Duty  of  Children  to  their 
Parents, 

I am  the  happy  father  of  a very  toward- 
ly  fon,  in  whom  I do  not  only  fee  my  life, 
but  alfo  my  manner  of  life  renewed.  It 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  fociety, 
if  you  would  frequently  refume  fubjeds 
which  ferve  to  bind  thefe  fort  of  relations 
fafler,  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with 
thofe  of  good-will,  protedion,  obfervance, 
indulgence,  and  veneration.  I would,  me- 
thinks, have  this  done  after  an  uncommon 
method  ; and  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is 
not  capable  of  writing  a good  play,  fit  to 
undertake  a work  wherein  there  will  ne- 
ceflarily  occur  fo  many  fecret  infHnds  and 
biaffes  of  human  nature,  which  would  pafs 
unobferved  by  common  eyes.  I thank 
Heaven  I have  no  outrageous  offence  againff 
my  own  excellent  parents  to  anfwer  for; 
but  when  I am  now  and  then  alone,  and 
look  back  upon  my  pad  life,  from  my  ear- 
lieft  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
faults  which  I committed  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  even  until  I myfelf  became  a 
father.  I had  not  until  then  a notion  of 
the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a man  has 
when  he  fees  his  child  do  a laudable  thinijj 
or  the  fudden  damp  which  feizes  him  when 
he  fears  he  will  ad  fomething  unworthy. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a remorfe 
touched  me  for  a long  train  of  childifh  neg- 
ligences of  my  mother,  when  I favv  my 
wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  turn  as  pale  as  allies  upon  feeing  my 

younger 
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younger  boy  fliding  upon  the  ice.  Thefe 
flight  intimations  will  give  you  to  under- 
lland,that  there  are  numberlefs  little  crimes, 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they 
are  doing,  which,  upon  refleiilion,  when 
they  fliall  thcmfelv^es  become  fathers,  they 
will  look  upon  with  the  utmoll  forrow  and 
contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard,  before 
thofe  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no 
more  feen.  How  many  thoufand  things 
do  I remember,  which  would  have  highly 
pleafed  my  father,  and  I omitted  for  no 
other  .reafon  but  that  I thought  what  he 
propofed  the  effe£l  of  humour  and  old  age, 
which  I am  now  convinced  had  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  in  it ! I cannot  now  go  into  the 
parlour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad 
with  an  account  of  a m.atter  which  was  of 
no  confequcnce,  but  that  I told  it  and  aiilcd 
in  it.  The  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
fince  in  their  graves,  who  ufed  to  fit  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  fometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  houfe. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  fol- 
low nature  in  thefe  great  duties  of  life, 
though  we  have  a krong  inllindl;  towards 
the  performing  of  them,  w'c  fhould  be  on 
both  fides  very  deficient.  Age  is  fo  un- 
welcome to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
growth  towards  manhood  fo  defirable  to 
all,  that  refignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult 
a tail:  in  the  father;  and  deference,  amidll: 
tlie  impulfe  of  gay  defires,  appears  unrea- 
fonable  to  the  fon.  There  are  fo  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a good  grace,  and  yet 
fewer  wlio  can  come  flow  enough  into  the 
world,  that  a father,  were  he  to  be  adluated 
by  his  defires,  and  a fon,  were  he  to  con- 
fult  himfelf  only,  could  neither  of  them  be- 
have himfelf  as  he  ought  to  the  other. 
Lut  when  reafon  interpofes  againff:  inllinct, 
where  it  would  carry  cither  out  of  the  in- 
tereks  of  the  other,  there  arifes  that  hap- 
pick  interccurfe  of  good  clTices  betwee-n 
thofe  dcarck  relations  of  human  life.  The 
Hther,  according  to  the  opportunities  which 
are  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down  b:cf- 
firgs  on  the  fon,  and  the  fon  endeavouring 
TO  appear  the  worthy  offspring  of  fuch  a 
fatlier.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  Ca- 
inillus  and  liis  firk-born  dwell  together. 
Camillus  enjoys  a plcafing  and  indolent  old 
age,  in  which  paffion  is  fahdued  anti  rca- 
lon  exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his  dif- 
folution  with  a refignation  mixed  with  de- 
li'Thr,  and  the  fon  fears  tiie  acceffion  of 
his  father’s  fortune  with  diffidence,  lell  he 
Ihould  not  enjoy  it  or  become  it  as  well  as 
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his  predeceffor.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fa- 
ther knows  he  leaves  a friend  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friends,  an  eafy  landlord  to  his 
tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  fon’s 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  w'anted.  This  com- 
merce is  fo  well  cemented,  that  without 
the  pomp  of  faying.  Son,  be  a friend  to 
fuch  a one  when  1 am  gone  ; Camillus 
know's,  being  in  his  fiivour  is  diredion 
enough  to  the  grateful  youth  w’ho  is  to 
fucceed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his 
mentioning  it.  Thefe  gentlemen  are  ho- 
noured in  all  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  fame  effed  which  the  court  has  on  ihe 
manners  of  a kingdom,  their  charaders 
have  on  all  w'ho  live  within  the  influence 
of  them. 

My  fon  and  I are  not  of  fortune  to 
communicate  our  good  adions  or  inten- 
tions to  fo  many  as  thefe  gentlemen  do ; 
but  I will  be  bold  to  fay,  my  fon  has,  by 
the  applaufe  and  approbation  which  his 
behaviour  tov/ards  me  has  gained  him, 
occafioned  that  many  an  old  man,  befides 
myfelf,  has  rejoiced.  Other  men’s-  chil- 
dren follow  the  example  of  mine ; and  I 
have  the  incxpreffible  happinefs  of  over-* 
hearing  our  neighbours,  as  we  ride  by, 
point  to  their  children,  and  fay,  with  a 
voice  of  joy,  There  they  go.” 

SpeBator» 

§11.  ^he  Strength  of  parental  JffcSiion. 

I went  the  other  day  to  vifit  Eliza,  w'ho, 
in  the  perfed  bloom  of  beauty,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  feveral  children.  She  had  a little 
prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who  was  beg- 
ging to  he  very  fine,  that  fhe  might  go 
abroad ; and  the  indulgent  mother,  at  her 
little  daughter’s  requelT,  had  juk  taken  the 
knots  off  her  own  head  to  adorn  the  hair  of 
the  pretty  trifler.  A fmiling  boy  was  at 
the  fame  time  careffmg  a lap-dog,  which  is 
their  mother’s  favourite,  becaufe  it  pleafes 
the  children  ; and  kie,  with  a delight  in 
her  looks,  which  heightened  her  beauty,  fo 
divided  her  converfiition  with  the  two  pret- 
tv  prattlers,  as  to  make  them  both  equally 
chcarful. 

As  I came  in,  kie  faid  with  a blufh, 
^ Mr.  Ironfide,  though  you  are  an  old 
baichelor,  you  muk  not  laugh  at  my  ten- 
dernefs  to  my  children.’  1 need  not  tell 
my  reader  what  civil  things  I faid  in  anfivver 
to  the  lady,  vvhofe  matron-like  behaviour 
gave  me  infinite  fatisfadion : fince  I my- 
ftlf  take  great  pleafure  in  playing  wdth 

children. 
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children,  and  am  feldom  unprovided  of 
plums  or  marbles,  to  make  my  court  to 
luch  entertaining  companions. 

Whence  is  it,  faid  I to  myfelf  when 
I was  alone,  that  the  alFeftion  of  parents 
I is  fo  intenfe  to  their  offspring  ? Is  it  bc- 
I caufe  they  generally  find  fuch  refemblan- 
; ces  in  what  they  have  produced,  as  that 
I thereby  they  think  themfelves  renewed 
i in  their  children,  and  willing  to  tranf- 
I mit  themfelves  to  future  times  ? or  is  it  be- 
I caufe  they  think  themfelves  obliged  by  the 
j didates  of  humanity  to  nourifli  and  rear 
j what  is  placed  fo  immediately  under  their 
protedion;  and  what  by  their  means  is 
! brought  into  this  world,  the  fcene  of  mi- 
fery,  of  neceffity  ? Thefe  will  not  come  up 
to  it.  Is  it  not  rather  the  good  provi- 
’ dence  of  that  Being,  who  in  a fupereminent 
j degree  proteds  and  cherilbes  the  whole 
I race  of  mankind,  his  fons  and  creatures? 
j How  fhall  we,  any  other  way,  account  for 
j this  natural  affedion,  fo  fignally  difplayed 
I throughout  every  fpecies  of  the  animal 
I creation,  without  which  the  courfe  of  nature 

I would  quickly  fail,  and  every  various  kind 
be  extind?  Inftances  of  tendernefs  in  the 
mofl  favage  brutes  are  fo  frequent,  that 
quotations  of  that  kind  are  altogether  un- 
neceffary. 

If  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern 
in  them,  take  a fecret  delight  in  obferving 
the  gentle  dawn  of  reafon  in  babes;  if  our 
' ears  are  foothed  with  their  half-forming 
and  aiming  at  articulate  founds ; if  we  are 
charmed  with  their  pretty  mimickry,  and 
fiirprifed  at  the  unexpeded  ftarts  of  wit  and 
cunning  in  thefe  miniatures  of  man  : what 
tranfport  may  we  imagine  in  the  breafts  of 
thofe,  into  whom  natural  inftind  hath 
poured  tendernefs  and  fondnefs  for  them  ! 

, how  amiable  is  fuch  a weaknefs  of  human 

I'  nature  1 or  rather,  how  great  a weaknefs 
is  it  to  give  humanity  fo  reproachful  a 
name ! The  bare  confideration  of  pa- 
ternal affedion,  fhould,  methinks,  create  a 
more  grateful  tendernefs  in  children  to- 
wards their  parents,  than  we  generally  fee; 
and  the  filent  whifpers  of  nature  be  at- 
tended to,  though  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
did  not  call  aloud. 

Thefe  filent  whifpers  of  nature  have 
had  a marvellous  power,  even  when 
their  caufe  hath  been  unknown.  There 
are  feveral  examples  in  (lory,  of  tender 
friendfhips  formed  betwixt  men,  who  knew 
not  of  their  near  relation  : Such  accounts 
confiim  me  in  an  opinion  I have  long  en- 
tcrtaincd,^  that  there  is  a fympathy  bet.vixt 
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fouls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  the  fenfe  of  duty,  or 
any  other  human  motive, 

'Ehe  memoirs  of  a certain  French  noble, 
man,  which  now  lie  before  me,  furniO"  me 
with  a very  entertaining  infiance  of  this 
fecret  attradion,  implanted  by  Providence 
in  the  human  foul.  It  will  be  neceifary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  perfon  whofe 
fiory  I am  going  to  relate,  was  one,  whofe 
roving  and  romantic  temper,  joined  to  a 
difpofition  fingularly  amorous,  had  led  him 
through  a valt  variety  of  gallantries  and 
amours.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a 
princefs  of  France  into  Poland,  where  he 
had  been  entertained  by  the  King  her  huf- 
band,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a gran- 
dee. Upon  her  death  he  returned  into  his 
native  country;  where  his  intrigues  and 
other  misfortunes  having  confumed  his  pa- 
ternal efiate,  he  now  went  to  take  care  of 
the  fortune  his  deceafed  wife  had  left  him 
in  Poland.  In  his  journey  he  was  robbed 
before  he  reached  Warfaw,  and  lay  ill  of  a 
fever,  when  he  met  with  the  following  ad- 
venture; which  I lliall  relate  in  his  own 
words. 

I h^d  been  in  this  condition  for  four 
days,  when  the  countefs  or  Venollci  palled 
that  way.  She  was  informed  that  a liran- 
ger  of  good  Hfiiion  lay  fick,  and  her  cha- 
rity led  her  to  fee  me.  1 remembered  her, 
for  I had  often  fecn  her  with  my  wife,  to 
whom  Ihe  was  nearly  related ; but  when  [ 
found  file  knew  me  not,  f thought  fit  to 
conceal  my  name.  I told  her  I was  a Ger- 
man; that  I had  been  robbed;  and  that  if 
fhe  had  the  charity  to  fend  me  to  Warfaw, 
the  queen  would  acknowledge  it,  I having 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  her  Alajefiy. 
The  countefs  had  the  goodnefs  to  take 
compaffion  of  me,  and  ordering  me  to  be 
put  in  a litter,  carried  me  to  Warfaw,  where 
I was  lodged  in  her  houfe  until  my  health 
fiiould  allow  me  to  wait  on  the  queen. 

My  fever  increafed  after  my  journey 
was  over,  and  1 was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
fifteen  days.  When  the  countefs  firfi:  faw 
me,  file  had  a young  Ia‘dy  with  her,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  w?is  mu.h 
taller  and  better  fiiaped  than  the  Poli.h 
women  generally  are.  She  was  very  fair, 
her  Ikin  exceedingly  fine,  and  her  air  a d 
fiiape  inexpreilibly  beautiful.  1 was  not  fo 
fick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty;  and 
I felt  in  my  heart  fuch  emotions  at  the  nrfi 
view,  as  made  me  fear  that  all  my  mif for- 
tunes had  not  armed  me  luiixientJy  againil 
the  charms  of  the  fair  fex. 

C The 
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“ The  amiable  creature  feemed  afflicled 
at  my  iicknefs ; and  fae  appeared  to  have 
fomuch  concern  and  care  for  me,  as  raifcd 
in  me  a great  inclination  and  tenderaefs  for 
her.  She  came  every  day  into  my  chamber 
to  inquire  after  my  health;  1 aficed  who  fne 
was,  and  I was  anfwered,  that  fhe  was  niece 
to  the  countefs  of  Venofici. 

. I verily  believe  that  the  conflant  fight 
of  this  charming  maid,  and  the  pleafureT 
received  from  her  careful  attendance,  con- 
tributed more  to  my  recovery  than  all  the 
medicines  the  phyficians  gave  me.  In  fliort, 
my  fever  left  me,  and  I had  the  fatisfaftion 
to  fee  the  lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  my 
recovery.  She  came  to  fee  me  oftener  as  I 
grew  better;  and  I already  felt  a llronger 
and  more  tender  affedion  for  her,  than  I 
ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life:  when 
I began  to  perceive  that  her  conllant  care 
of  me  was  only  a blind,  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  a young  Pole  whom  I 
took  to  be  her  lover.  He  feemed  to  be 
much  about  her  age,  of  a brown  complex- 
ion, very  tall,  but  finely  fnaped.  Every 
time  fhe  came  to  fee  me,  the  young  gentle- 
man came  to  find  her  out;  and  they  ufually 
retired  to  a corner  of  the  chamber,  where 
they  feemed  to  converfe  with  great^earnert- 
nefs.  The  afpedl  of  the  youth  pleafed  me 
wonderfully;  and  if  I had  not  fufpefted 
that  he  was  my  rival,  I fliould  have  taken 
delight  in  his  perfon  and  friendfliip. 

They  both  of  them  often  afked  me  if 
I were  in  reality  a German  ? which  when  I 
continued  to  afiirm,  they  feemed  very  much 
troubled.  One  day  I took  notice  that  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman,  having  retired 
to  a window,  were  very  intent  upon  a pic- 
ture ; and  that  every  now  and  then  they 
call  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had 
found  foinc  refcmbLnce  betwixt  that  and 
my  features,  I could  not  forbear  to  afk 
the  meaning  of  it ; upon  vv'hich  the  lady  an- 
fvvered,  that  if  I had  been  a Frenchman, 
file  fhould  have  imagined  that  I was  the 
perfon  for  whom  the  pi6lure\vas  drawn,  be- 
caufe  it  cxadlly  refembled  me.  I defired 
to  fee  it.  But  ho\y  great  was  my  furprife, 
when  I found  it  to  be  the  very  painting 
which  1 had  fent  to  the  queen  five  years  be- 
fore, and  which  fhe  commanded  me  to  get 
drawn  to  be  given  to  my  children  1 After 
I had  viewed  the  piece,  I call  my  eyes 
upon  the  young  lady,  and  then  upon  the 
gentleman  I had  thought  to  be  her  lover. 
My  heart  beat,  and  I felt  a fecret  emotion 
which  filled  me  with  wonder.  1 thought  I 
traced  in  the  two  ycung  perfons  feme  cf 
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my  own  features,  and  at  that  moment  I 
laid  to  my  felf,  A re  not  thefe  my  children  ? 
The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  1 was 
about  to  run  and  embrace  them ; but  con- 
ftraining  myfelf  with  pain,  I tiffed  whofe 
piclure  it  was?  “,The  maid,  perceiving 
that  I could  not  fpeak  without  tears,  fell  a 
weeping.  Her  tears  abfolutely  confirmed 
me  in  my  opinion;  and  falling  upon  her 
neck,  ‘ Ah,  my  dear  child,’  faid  1,  ^ yes,  I 
‘ am  your  father  1’  1 could  fay  no  more. 

The  youth  feized  my  hands  at  the  fama 
time,  and  killing,  bathed  them  with  his 
tears.  Throughout  my  life,  I never  felt  a 
joy  equal  to  this;  and  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  nature  infpires  more  lively  emotions 
and  pleafing  tendernefs  than  the  paflions 
can  poifibly  excite.”  Bpe^ator, 

§ 12.  Remarks  on  the  Szviftnefs  of  Rime. 

The  n.atural  advantages  which  arife 
from  the  pofition  of  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  with  refpeft  to  the  other  planets, 
afford  much  employment  to  mathematical 
fpeculation,  by  which  it  has  been  difeovered, 
that  no  other  conformation  of  the  fyftem 
could  have  given  fuch  commodious  difiribu- 
tions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  ferti- 
lity and  pleafure  to  fo  great  a part  of  a re- 
volving fphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  mo- 
ralift,  vvitli  equal  rcafon,  that  our  globe 
feems  particularly  fitted  for  the  refidence 
of  a Being,  placed  here  only  for  a fhort 
time,  whofe  talk  is  to  advance  himfelf 
to  a higher  and  happier 'Hate  of  exifience, 
by  un remitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and 
adivity  of  virtue^ 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  fuch 
as  human  nature  does  not  willingly  per- 
form, and  fuch  as  thofe  are  inclined  to  de- 
lay who  yet  intend  fome  time  to  fulfil 
them.  It  was  therefore  necefiary  that  this 
univerfalreludance  fliould  be  counteraded, 
and  the  drowfinefs  of  hefitation  wakened 
into  refolvc;  that  the  danger  of  procraf- 
tination  ihould  be  always  in  view,  and  the 
fallacies  of  fccurity  be  hourly  deteded'. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture uniformly  confpire.  Whatever  we 
fee  on  every  fide,  reminds  us  of  the  lapfe 
of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and 
night  fucceed  each  other,  the  rotation  of 
fcafons  diverfl-ies  the  year,  the  fun  rifes, 
attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  fets  ; 
and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form. 

The  day  has  been  confidercd  as  an 
image  cf  the  year,  and  a year  as  the  repre- 
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fentatlon  of  life.  The  morning  anfwers 
to  the  fpring,  and  the  fpring  to  childhood 
‘and  youth  ; the  noon  correfponds  to  the 
■fummer,  and  the  furrimer'^to  the  ilrength 
■of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem 
of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  fdence  and  darknefs 
ihevvs  the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers 
of  vegetation  are  benumbed  ; and  the 
winter  points  out  the  time  when  life  lhall 
ceafe,  with  its  hopes  and  plea fu res. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however 
fwifely,  by  a motion  equable  and  eafy,  per- 
ceives not  the  change  of  place  but  by  the 
variation  of  objects.  If  the  wheel  of  life, 
which  rolls  thus  hlently  aTbng,  paffed  on 
through  undiflinguifhable  uniformity,  we 
fliould  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the 
end  of  the  courfe.  If  one  hour  were  like 
another ; if  the  pafTage  of  the  fun  did  not 
fnew  that  the  day  is  wading;  if  the  change 
of  feafons  did  not  imprefs  upon  us  the 
flight  of  the  year;  quantities  of  duration 
equal  to  days  and  years  would  glide  unob- 
ferved.  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  va- 
‘rioufly  coloured,  we  fliould  never  difeern 
their  departure  or  fucceffion,  but  fliould 
live  thoughtlefs  of  the  pad,  and  carelefs  of 
the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  with- 
out power  to  compute  the  periods  of  life, 
or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  already 
loft  with  that  which  may  probably  re- 
main. 

But  the  courfe  of  time  is  fo  vifibly 
marked,  that  it  is  even  obferved  by  the 
paflage,  and  by  nations  who  have  raifed 
'their  minds  very  little  above  animal  in- 
ftindt : there  are  human  beings,  whofe 
language  does  not  fupply  them  with  words 
by  which  they  can  number  five,  but  I have 
read  of  none  that  have  not  names  for  Day 
and  Night,  for  Summer  and  Vvhnter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  thefe  admonitions 
of  nature,  however  forcible,  however  im- 
portunate, are  too  often  vain;  and  that 
many  who  mark  with  fuch  accuracy  the 
courfe  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  fen- 
libility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man 
has  fomething  to  do  which  he  negle^ls ; 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he 
delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
confider  the  efFeds  of  time,  that  things  ne- 
ceflary  and  certain  often  furprife  us  like 
imexpefled  contingencies.  We  leave  the 
beauty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  an  abfence 
of  twenty  years,  wmnder,  at  our  return,  to 
find  her  faded.  We  meet  thofe  whom  we 
left  children,  and  can  fcarcely  perfuade 
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ourfelves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The 
traveller  vifits  in  age  thofe  countries 
through  which  he  rambled  in  his  youth, 
and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old  place. 
The  man  of  bufinefs,  wearied  with  unfatis- 
fadory  profperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his 
nativity,  and  expeds  to  play  aw'ay  the  laft 
years  with  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where 
he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  fo  general  and 
fj  mifehievous,  let  it  be  every  man’s  ftudy 
to  exempt  himfelf.  Let  him  that  defires 
to  fee  others  happy,  make  hafte  to  give 
vvliile  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remem- 
ber, that  every  moment  of'  delay  takes 
away  fomething  from  the  value  of  his  be- 
nefadion.  And  let  him  who  propofes  his 
own  happinefs,  reded,  that  while  he  forms 
his  purpofe  the  day  rolls  on,  and  ‘ the- 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.’ 

Idler* 

§ 13.  The  Folly  of  miff  pending  Time* 

An  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difeon- 
tented  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which 
his  fyftem  of  opinions  obliged  him  to  re- 
prefent  in  its  worft  form,  has  obferved  of 
the  earth,  “ That  its  greater  part  is  co- 
vered by  the  uninhabitable  ocean;  that  of 
the  reft,  fome  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  foine  loft  under  barren 
fands;  fome  fcorched  with  unintermitted 
heat,  and  fome  petrified  with  perpetual 
freft;  fo  that  only  a few  regions  remain 
for  the  produdion  of  fruits,  the  pafture  of 
cattle,  and  the  accommodatioji  of  man.” 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  time  allotted  us  in  our  pre- 
fent ftate.  When  we  have  deduded  all 
that  is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all  that  is  in- 
evitably appropriated  to  the  demands  of 
nature,  or  irrefiftibly  engrofled  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  cuftom ; all  that  paftes  in  regu- 
lating the  fuperficial  decorations  of  life, 
or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  ci- 
vility to  the  difpofal  of  others  ; all  that  is 
torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  difeafe,  or 
ftolcn  imperceptibly  away  by  laftitude  and 
languor;  we  fliall  find  that  part  of  our  du- 
ration very  final  1 of  which  we  can  truly 
call  ourfelves  mafters,  or-  which  we  can 
fpend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of 
cur  hours  are  loft  in  a rotation  of  petty 
cares,  in  a conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame 
employments,  many  of  our  provifions  for 
cafe  or  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by 
the  prefent  day;  and  a great  part  of  our 
C 2 cxiftence 
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exigence  ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than  that 
of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in 
our  difpofal,  it  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected, that  we  fhould  be  fo  frugal,  as  to 
let  none  of  them  Hip  from  us  without  fome 
equivalent ; and  perhaps  it  might  be  found, 
that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened  by 
rock  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
confume,  our  lives,  tho*  much  contracted  by 
incidental  diftraction,  would  yet  afford  us 
a large  fpace  vacant  to  the  exercife  of  rea- 
fon  and  virtue ; that  we  want  not  time, 
but  diligence,  for  great  performances  ; 
and  that  we  fquander  much  of  our  allow- 
ance, even  while  we  think  it  fparing  and 
infufticient. 

This  natural  and  neceffaiy  comminution 
of  our  lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  in- 
fenfible  of  the  negligence  with  which  we 
fuffer  them  to  Hide  away.  We  never  con- 
fider  ourfelves  as  pofieHed  at  once  of  time 
fufffcient  for  any  great  defign,  and  there- 
fore indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufe- 
ments.  We  think  it  unneceHary  to  take 
an  account  of  a few  fupernunierary  mo- 
ments, which,  however  employed,  could 
have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  expofed  to  a thoufand  chances  of  dif- 
turbance  and  interruption. 

It  is  obfervablc,  that,  either  by  nature 
or  by  habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to 
images  of  a certain  extent,  to  which  we 
adjull  great  things  by  divifion,  and  little 
things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenfive 
furfaces  we  can  only  take  a furvey,  as  the 
parts  fucceed  one  another ; and  atoms  we 
cannot  pcixeivc,  till  they  are  united  into 
mafics.  Thus  we  break  the  vail  periods 
of  time  into  centuries  and  years  ; and 
thus,  if  we  would  know  tlie  amount  of 
moments,  we  nuift  agglomerate  them  into 
days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parft- 
monious  ancellors  have  informed  us,  that 
the  fatal  walle  of  fortune  is  by  fm.all  ex- 
pences,  by  the  profufion  of  fums  too  little 
fmgly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which 
w e never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  conlider  toge- 
ther. Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  prodiga- 
ligy  -of  life  ; he  that  hopes  to  look  back 
hereafter  with  fatisfadion  upon  paft  years, 
muil  learn  to  know  the  prefent  value  of 
Hngle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no 
particle  of  lime  fall  ufelefs  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to 
the  attainment  of  any  new  quaiiffcadons,  to 
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look  upon  themfelves  as  required  to 
change  the  general  courfe  of  their  con- 
dud,*  to  difmifs  their  bufmefs,  and  exclude 
pleafure,  and  to  devote  their  days  or 
nights  to  a particular  attention.  But  all 
common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attain- 
able at  a lower  price  ; he  that  Hiould  f^ea- 
dily  and  refolutely  aflign  to  any  fcience  or 
language  thofe  interHitial  vacancies  which 
intervene  in  the  moft  crow'ded  variety  of 
diverfion  or  employment,  would  find  every 
day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and 
difcover  how  much  more  is  to  be  hoped 
from  frequency  and  perfeverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  fudden  de fires  ; 
efforts  which  arc  Yoon  remitted  when  they 
encomiter  difficulty,  and  defires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  Hiake  off 
the  authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capri- 
ciouHy  from, one  objeft  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important 
defign  to  a time  of  Icifurc,  and  a Hate  of 
fettled  uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from 
a falfe  eftimate  of  the  human  powers,  if 
we  except  thofe  gigantic  and  Hupendou^ 
intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp  a fyf- 
tem  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward  from 
one  feries  of  conclufions  to  another,  with- 
out regular  Heps  through  intermediate  pro- 
pofitions,  the  moft  fucGefsful  ftudents 
make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
Hiort  flights,  between  each  of  which  the 
mind  may  lie  at  reft.  For  every  Tingle  ad 
of  progreffon-  a Hiort  time  is  fufficient  j 
and  it  is  only  neceffary,  that  whenever  that 
time  is  afforded,  it  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to 
fevere  and  laborious  meditation;  and  v/hen 
a fuccefsful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  ftudent  recreates  himfelf  witii 
the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and 
fo/bears  another  incurfion  till  the  new-ac- 
quired truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his 
curiofity  calls  upon  him  for  fiefli  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermiffion  is- 
fpent  in  company,  or  in  fo)itude,in  necef- 
fary  bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  the 
underftanding  is  equally  abftraded  from- 
the  object  of  enquiry;  but,  perhaps,  if  it 
be  detained  by  occupations  lefs  pleafing,  it 
returns  again  to  Hudy  with  greater  alacrity 
than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,. 
and  furfeited  with  intemperance  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  difcGuraged  by  fancied  impofiihilities, 
may  fometimes  find  his  abilities  invigo- 
rated by  the  neceffity  of  exerting  them  in 
Hiort  intervals,  as  the  force  of  a current  is 
increafed  by  tke  contradlion  of  its  channel. 

From 
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From  fome  caufe  like  this,  it  has  pro- 
bably proceeded,  that  among  thofe  who 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
learning,  many  have  rifen  to  eminence,  in 
oppofition  to  ail  the  obllacles  which  exter- 
nal circumftances  could  place  in  their  way, 
amidft  the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  the  diftrelTes 
' of  poverty,  or  the  diflipations  of  a wander- 
ing and  unfettled  Hate.  A great  part  of 
the  life  of  Erafmus  was  one  continual  pere- 
grination : ill  fupplied  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  pa- 
trons and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ; he  yet 
found  means,  by  unfhaken  conil:ancy,and  a 
vigilant  improvement  of  thofe  hours,  which, 
in  the  midit  of  the  moft  reHlefs  adivity,  v/i!l 
remain  unengaged,  to  write  more  than 
another  in  the  lame  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  at- 
tendance and  felicitation,  and  fo  much 
verfed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  the  mod  perfecl  delineation  of 
the  manners  of  his  age,  he  joined  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  fuch  application  to 
■books,  that  he  will  Hand  for  ever  in  the 
iirll:  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How  this 
proficiency  was  obtained.,  he  fufficiently  dif- 
covers,  by  informing  us,  that  the  Praife  of 
•Folly,  one  of  his  moll;  celebrated  perform- 
ances, was  compofed  by  him  on  the  road  to 
Italy ; ne  iotiwi  Hind  tempus  quo  equo  fult 
ivfidendumi  illiteratls  fahuliT  tereretuTy  led 
the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  on 
horfeback  fhould  be  tattled  away  without 
regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  expreded  in  his 
motto,  that  tune  <n.vas  his  ejlate ; an  edate, 
indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  without 
cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  re- 
pay the  labours  of  indudry,  and  fatisfy  the 
mod  extenfive  defircs,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
fuffered  to  lie  wade  by  negligence,  to  be 
over-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out 
for  diew  rather  than  for  ufe.  Rambler, 

§ 14.  Rhe  Impoi’ta?2ce  cf  lime,  an-d  the 
proper.  Methods  of  /pending  it. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  lliortnefs 
cf  time,  faith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  fays  he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  cugiit  to 
do.  We  are  always  complaining  cur  days 
are  few,  and  ailing  as  though  there  would 
be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  phiiofb- 
phsr  has  deferibed  04?  inconfillency  with 
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ourfelves  in  this  particular  by  all  thofe  va* 
rious  turns  of  expredion  and  thought  which 
are  peculiar  in  his  writings. 

I often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  in- 
confident  with  itfelf,  in  a point  that  bears 
fome  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
feem  grieved  at  the  diortnefs  of  life,  in  ge- 
neral, we  arc  wilhing  every  period  of  it  at 
an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age, 
then  to  be  a man  of  bufinefs,  then  to  make 
up  an  edate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  of 
life  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  fhort,  the 
feveral  divifions  of  it  appear  long  and  te- 
dious. We  are  for  lengthening  our  fpan 
in  general,  but  would  fain  contradl  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  ufurer 
would  be  very  well  fatisfied  to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
fent  moment  and  the  next  quarter-day. 
The  politician  would  be  contented  to 
lofe  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place 
things  in  the  podure  which  he  fancies  they 
will  dand  in  after  fuch  a revolution  of 
time.  The  lover  would  be  glad  to  drike 
out  of  his  exidence  all  the  moments  that 
are  to  pafs  away  before  the  happy  meeting. 
Thus,  as  fad  as  our  time  runs,  we  ihould  be 
very  glad,  in  mod  parts  of  our  lives,  that 
it  ran  much  fader  than  it  does.  Several 
hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands ; 
nay,  we  widi  away  whole  years,  and  travel 
through  time,  as  through  a country  filled 
with  many  wild  and  empty  wades  which 
we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  ar- 
rive at  thofe  feveral  little  fettlements  or 
imaginary  points  of  red  which  are  dif- 
perl'ed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  vve  divide  the  life  of  mod  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  diall  find  that  at  lead 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chafms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleafure  nor 
bufinefs.  1 do  not  however  include  in  this 
calculation  the  life  of  thofe  men  who  are  in 
a perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofo 
only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  feenes 
of  aflion;  and, I hope  I lhall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  fervice  to  thefe  per- 
fons,  if  1 point  out  to  them  certain  me- 
thods for  the  filling  up  their  empty  fpaces 
of  life.  The  methods  I diall  propofe  to 
them  are  as  follow : 

The  fird  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  in  thf*. 
med  general  acceptation  of  the  word, 

'IdiAt  -seme  wt;'"’’  ■'Tnvf.c- 

hends  the  focial  virtues,  may  give  employ- 
ment 10  tnc  molt  inauitriuus  temper,  and 
imd  a man  bufinefs  more  than  the  mod  ac- 
tive dation  oi  life.  To  advife  the  ignorant, 

C 3 relieve 
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relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  aflUcled,  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almoll  every  day 
of  our  lives.  A man  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs  of  a 
party  ; of  doing  juftice  to  the  charadler  of 
adefcrving  man;  of  foftening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre- 
judiced ; which  are  all  of  them  employ- 
ments fuitable  to  a reafonable  nature,  and 
bring  great  fatisfaCtion  to  the  perfon  who 
can  buiy  himfelf  in  them  with  difcrction. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that 
may  hnd  employment  for  thol'e  retired 
hours  in  which  we  are  altogetlier  leit  to 
ourfelves,  and  deditute  of  company  and 
converfation  ; I mean  that  intcrcourl'e  and 
communication  which  every  ieafonable 
creature  ought  to  maintain  witii  the  great 
Author  of  his  being.  'I’he  man  w ho  lives 
under  an  liabi’ual  fenfe  of  the  divine  pre- 
fence, keeps  up  a perpetual  chearfulnels  of 
temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the  la- 
tisfaClion  of  thinking  himfelf  in  company 
with  his  dcareil  and  bed  of  friends.  I'he 
lime  never  lies  heavy  upon  him:  it  is  im- 
podible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  tlmuglus 
and  palnons  are  the  mod  bufied  at  Inch 
hours  when  thofe  of  other  men  are  the  mod 
unaCtive.  He  no  fooher  deps  cut  of  the 
world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion, 
fwells  w'ith  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  that  prcfence  which  every 
where  furrounds  him;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
pours  out  its  fears,  its  fonows,  its  appre- 
henfions,  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  ex- 
idence. 

[ have  here  only  confidered  the  necedity 
of  a man’s  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
fomething  to  do  ; but  if  we  confider  fur- 
ther, that  the  exercife  of  virtue  is  not  only 
an  amufement  for  the  time  it  lads,  but  tliat 
its  influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  our 
evidence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour 
from  thofe  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redou- 
bles upon  us,  for  putting  in  pradice  this 
method  of  pafling  away  our  time. 

When  a man  has  but  a little  dock  to 
improve,  and  has  opportunities  of  turning 
it  ail  to  good  account,  what  fhall  we  think 
of  likm  if  he  fuffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to 
be  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the 
tw'entieth  to  his  ruin  or  difadvantage  ?- — 
But  becaufe  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in 
its  fervours,  nor  drained  up  to  a pitch  of 
virtue,  it  is  neced'ary  to  find  out  proper 
employments  for  it,  in  its  relaxations. 

i'he  next  method  titcrcforc  that  I would 


propofe  to  fill  up  our  time,  diould  be  ufe- 
ful  and  innocent  diverfions.  I mud  con- 
fefs  I think  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures 
to  be  altogether  converfant  in  fucli  diver- 
fions as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  no- 
thing elfe  to  recom.mend  them,  but  that 
there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any 
kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  fay 
for  itfelf,  1 ihall  not  determine;  but  1 think 
it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee  perfons  of  the 
bed  fenfe  pading  away  a dozen  hours  toge- 
ther in  diiiffling  and  dividing  a pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  converfation  but  what 
is  made  up  of  a few  game  phrafes,  and  no 
other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or  red  fpets 
ranged  together  in  diiferent  figures.  Would 
not  a man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this 
fpecies  complaining  that  life  is  fliort.? 

The  dage  might  be  made  a perpetual 
fourcc  of  the  mod  noble  and  ufeful  enter- 
tainments, were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo 
agreeably  as  in  the  converfation  of  a well- 
chofen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  bleding 
of  life  that  is  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  ofa  difereetand  virtuous  friend. 
It  cafes  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves  the  underdanding,  engenders 
tliOLight  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  refolution,  foothes  and  allays  the 
padiens,  and  finds  employment  for  mod  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a parti- 
cular perfon,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  converfation  with  fuch  as  are 
capable  of  edifying  and<  entertaining  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfe,  which  are  qua- 
lities that  feldoin  go  afunder. 

There  arc  many  other  ufeful  amufe- 
ments  of  life,  which  one  would  endeavour 
to  multiply,  that  one  might,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  have  recourfe  to  fomething  rather 
than  fuller  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run 
adrift  v/ith  any  paffion  that  chances  to  rife 
in  it. 

A man  that  has  a tade  in  mufic,  paint- 
ing, or  arCiiitcdure,  is  like  one  that  has 
another  fenfe,  when  compared  with  fuch 
as  have  no  relilh  of  thofe  arts.  The  flo- 
rid, the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  hulband- 
man,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplilh- 
ments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  re- 
liefs to  a country  life,  and  many  ways  ufe« 
fill  to  thefe  who  arc  podeded  of  them. 

^peciator, 

% 15.  ivlif-fpcnt  T ime  ho’VJ  puniped, 

I was  Vwderday  comparing  the  inchidry 
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of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures ; in 
which  I could  not  but  obl'ervc,  that  not- 
withftanding  we  are  obliged  by  duty  to 
keep  ourfelves  in  conftant  employ,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  inferior  animals  are 
prompted  to  it  by  indiinfl,  we  fall  vc*ry 
fhort  of  them  in  this  particular.  We  are 
here  the  more  inexcufable,  becaufc  there 
is  a greater  variety  of  buhnefs  to  which 
we  may  apply  ourfelves.  Rcafon  opens 
to  ns  a large  field  of  afi'airs,  which  other 
cr-eatures  are  not  capable  of.  Beafts  of 
prey, and  I believe  ofall  other  kinds,  in  their 
natural  ftate  of  being,  divide  their  ti  ne  be- 
tween a6Uon  and  red.  They  are  always  at 
work  or  afleep.  In  (hort,  their  waking 
Itours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  fecking  after 
their  food,  or  in  confuming  it.  I'he  human 
fpccieS  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our 
nature,  are  filled  with  complaints,  that 

The  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,”  that 

Tiiey  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themfelves,”  that  “ They  are  at  a lofs 
how  to  pafs  away  their  time,”  with  many 
of  the  like  fhamcful  murmurs,  which  we 
often  find  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  arc 
ftiled  reafonable  beings.  How  menftrous 
are  fuch  expreifions  among  creatures  who 
have  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  body,  to  furnifii  them  with 
proper  employments;  who,  befides  the  bu- 
finefs  of  their  proper  callings  and  profef- 
fions,  can  apply  themfelves  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of 
ufefui  books,  to  difeourfe;  in  a word,  who 
may  excrcife  themfelves  in  the  unbounded 
purfuitsof  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every 
hour  of  their  lives  make  thexuifelves  wiier 
or  better  than  they  were  before  ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  feme 
time  in  this  courfe  of  thought,  I diverted 
myfelf  with  a book,  according  to  my  ufual 
cudom,  in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before 
I went  to  deep.  The  book  I made  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion  was  Lucian,  where  I amu- 
fed  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among 
the  dialogues  of  the  dead,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability produced  the  following  dream. 

1 was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I faw 
Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  feated  on  his  tribunal.  On  his  left- 
hand  dood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his 
right  the  keeper  of  Elyfium.  I was  told 
he  fat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  fe- 
veral  of  the  fex  lately  arrived,  who  had  not 
yet  their  manfions  alligncd  them.  1 was 
lurprifed  to  hear  him  aik  every  O'-’C  of  them 
the  fame  quedion,  namely,  What  they 
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had  been  doing?”  Upon  this  quedioii 
being  propofed  to  the  whole  aflemby,  they 
dared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing 
what  to  anfwcr.  He  then  interrogated  each 
of  them  feparately.  Madam,  fays  he  to 
the  fird  of  them,  you  have  been  upon  the 
eartli  about  fifty  years ; what  have  you  been 
doing  there  all  this  while. ^ Doing!  fays 
fhc,  ivally  1 do  not  know  what  I have  been 
doing  : I defire  I may  have  time  given  me 
to  recollecl.  After  about  half  an  hour’s 
paufe,  die  told  him  that  die  had  been  play- 
ing at  crimp  ; upon  which  Rnadamanthus 
beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  Ids  left  hand,  to 
take  her  into  cudody.  And  you,  madam, 
fays  the  judge,  that  look  wkh  fuch  a foft 
and  languifiiing  air;  1 think  you  fet  out 
for  this  place  in  your  nine -and -twentieth 
year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
while  ? I had  a great  deal  of  bufinefs  on 
my  hands,  fays  de,  being  taken  up  tne  fird 
twelve  years  of  my  life  in  drelling  a jointed 
baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in 
reading  plays  and  romances.  Very  well, 
fays  he,  you  have  employed  your  time  to 
goodpurpofe.  Away  with  her.  The  next 
was  a plain  country-woman  ; Well,midrefs, 
faysPJiadamanthus,andwhat  have  you  been 
doing .?  An’t  pleafe  your  vvordiip,  fays  Ihe, 

I did  not  live  quite  forty  years ; and  in  that 
time  brought  my  hufband  feven  daughters, 
made  him  nine  thouland  cheefes,and  left  my 
elded  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  houfe 
in  my  abfence,  and  who,  I may  venture  to 
fay,  is  as  pretty  a houfewife  as  any  in  the 
country.  Rhadamanthus  fmiled  at  the 
fimplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered 
the  keeper  of  Elyfium  to  take  her  into  his 
care.  And  youj  fair  lady,  fays  he,  what 
have  you  been  doing  theic  five-and-thirty 
vears  ? 1 have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I allure 
you,  fir,  faid  (he.  That  is  well,  faid  he, 
but  what  good  have  you  been  doing  ? The 
lady  was  in  great  confufion  at  this  quedion, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer,  the  two 
keepers  leaped  out  to  feize  her  at  the  fame 
time  ; the  one  took  her  by  tlie  hand  to  con- 
vey her  to  Elyfium,  the  other  caught  hold  of 
her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Rha- 
damanthus obferving  aningenuous  modedy 
in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid  them 
both  let  her  looie,  and  fet  her  afide  for  a re- 
examination when  he  was  more  at  leifure. 
An  old  woman,  of  a proud  and  four  look, 
prefented  herfelf  next  at  the  bar,  and  being 
afkcd  what  die  had  been  doing  ? Truly, 
faid  die,  I lived  threefcore-and-ten  years  in 
a very  wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at 
the  behaviour  of  a parcel  of  young  dirts, 
C 4 that 
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tliat  I palled  mod  of  my  lafl:  years  in  con- 
demning the  follies  of  the  limes;  1 was 
every  day  blaming  the  filly  condufl  of 
people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  thofe 
I converfed  with  from  falling  into  the  like 
errors  and  mifearriages.  Very  well,  fays 
Rhadamanthus ; but  did  you  keep  the  fame 
watchful  eye  over  your  own  actions  ? Why 
truly,  fays  fhe,  I was  fo  taken  up  with 
publifning  the  faults  of  others,  that  1 had 
no  time  to  confider  my  own.  Madam,  fays 
Rhadamanthus,  be  pleafed  to  fie  off  to 
the  left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable 
matron  that  Hands  behind  you.  Old  gen* 
tlewoman,  fiys  he,  I think  you  are  four- 
fcore ; you  have  heard  the  c]ueflion,  what 
Jiave  you  been  doing  fo  long  in  the  world  ? 
Ah,  Sir!  fays  flie,  t have  been  doing  what 
J fhould'  not  have  done,  but  i had  made  a 
firm  refolution  to  have  changed  my  life, 
if  1 had  not  been  fnatched  off  by  an  un- 
timely end.  Madam,  fays  he,  you  will 
pleafe  to  follow’ your  leader:  and  Ipying 
another  of  the  fame  age,  interrogated  her 
in  the  fame  form.  To  which  the  matron 
replied,  I have  been  the  wife  of  a huf- 
band  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old 
age  as  in  his  youth.  I have  been  a mo- 
ther, and  very  happy  in  my  children,  whom 
I endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  tiling 
that  is  good.  My  elded  fon  is  bleJi  by 
the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one  that 
knows  him.  I lived  within  my  own  fa- 
mily, and  left  it  much  more  wealthy  than 
1 found  it.  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew  the 
value  of  the  old  lady,  fmiled  upon  her  in 
fucli  a manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Ely- 
fium,  who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his 
hand  to  her.  He  no  fooner  touched  her, 
but  her  wrinkles  vanifned,  her  eyes  fpark- 
Icd,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blulhes,  and 
file  appeared  in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  A 
young  woman  obferving  that  this  officer, 
who  condufted  the  happy  to  El\  hum,  was 
fo  great  a bcautifer,  longed  to  be  in  his 
hands  ; fo  that  preiTing  thrcugli  the  crowd, 
fhe  was  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar. 
And  being  alked  what  Ihe  had  been  doing 
the  f ve-and-twenty  years  that  ffie  had 
paffed  in  the  world  .f*  1 have  endeavoured, 
fays  file,  ever  iince  1 came  to  years  of 
diferetion,  to  make  myfclf  lovely,  and  gain 
admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I paffed  my 
lime  in  bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing 
white  w’alhes,  mixing  colours,  cutting  out 
patches,  confuiting  piy  glafs,  fuiting  my 
complexion,  tearing  off  my  tucker,  fink- 
ing my  ffays. — Rhadimanthus,  without 
hearing  her  out,  gave  the  ffgn  to  take  her 
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off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of 
Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was 
puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole 
perfon  loff  in  deformity. 

I was  then  furpriied  with  a diftant 
found  of  a whole  troop  of  females,  that 
came  forward  laughing,  fmging,  and  danc- 
ing. I was  very  defirous  to  know  the  re- 
ception they  would  meet  with,  and  withal 
was  very  apprehenfive,  that  Rhadaman- 
thus would  ipoil  their  mirth:  But  at  their 
nearer  approach  the  noife  grew  fo  very 
great  that  it  awakened  me, 

1 lay  fome  time,  refleding  in  myfelf  on 
the  oddnefs  of  this  dream,  and  could  not 
forbear  afking  my  own  heart,  v.’hat  I was 
doing  i'  1 anlwered  myfelr  that  1 was  writ- 
ing Guarciiam.  If  my  readers  make  as 
good  a ufe  of  this  work  as  I dcfign  they 
Ihould,  I hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to 
me  as  a work  that  is  vain  and  unprofit- 
able. 

I fliall  conclude  this  paper  with  recom- 
mending to  them  the  fame  fliort  felf-exa- 
mination,  If  every  one  of  them  frequently 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  confiders 
w’iiat  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all 
the  idle,  or,  w'hai  is  worfe,  the  vicious 
moments  of  life.  Hit  up  his  min*'  wnen 
it  is  running  on  in  a lerits  of  indifferent 
actions,  and  enccur'age  l;im  wh'  n he  is  en- 
gag  .d  in  thofe  winch  are  vi  tuous  and  lau- 
dable. In  a word,  it  wiii  very  much  nlle- 
viate  that  guilt  wdiich  the  beff  of  mm  have 
rcafon  to  acknowledge  in  their  d=  iiy  con- 
feflions,  of  ‘ leaving  undone  thole  tnings 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of 
doing  thofe  tljings  which  they  ought  not 
to  have  done.’  Guardian. 

§ 1 6.  A K?iC'-wledge  of  the  Ufe  and  V alue  of 
7 iffte  njcry  hnportajit  to  7'outh. 

There  is  nothing  which  I mere  wnlh  that 
you  fhould  know,  and  which  fe  .cr  people 
do  know,  than  the  true  ul'e  and  value  of 
time.  It  is  in  every  body’s  mouth;  but  in 
few  people’s  practice.  Every  fool  w'ho 
flatterns  away  his  whole  time  in  nothings, 
utters,  however,  fome  trite  common-place 
fenience,  of  which  there  are  millions,  to 
prove,  at  once,  the  value  and  the  fleetnefs 
of  time.  The  fun-dials,  likewife,  all  over. 
Europe,  have  fome  ingenious  infeription  to 
that  effcfl;  fo  that  nobody  fquanders  away 
their  time,  without  hearing  and  feeing, 
daily,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  employ  it  well, 
and  how  irrecoverable  it  is  if  loft.  But 
all  thefe  admonitions  are  ufelefs,  where 
there  is  not  a fund  of  good  fenfe  and  rea- 
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Ion  to  Liggeft  them,  rather  than  receive 
them.  By  the  manner  in  which  you  now 
tell  me  that  you  employ  your  time,  I flat- 
ter myfelf,  that  you  have  that  fund : that 
is  the  fund  which  will  make  you  rich  in- 
deed. I do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
you  a critical  efi'ay  upon  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  time ; I will  only  give  you  fome  hints, 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  one  particular 
period  of  that  long  time  which,  1 hope, 
you  have  before  you;  I mean  the  next 
two  years.  Remember  then,  that  whatever 
knowledge  you  do  not  folidly  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  before  you  are  eighteen,  you 
will  never  be  mailer  of ‘while  you  breathe. 
Knowledge  is  a comfortable  and  neceflary 
retreat  and  Ihelter  for  us  in  an  advanced 
age;  and  if  wc  do  not  plant  it  while  young, 
it  will  give  us  no  lhade  when  we  grow  old. 
I neither  require  nor  cxpeiR  from  you 
great  application  to  books,  after  you  are 
once  thrown  out  into  the  great  world.  I 
know  it  is  impofilble;  and  it  may  even,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  improper;  this,  therefore, 
is  your  time,  and  your  only  time,  for  un- 
wearied and  uninterrupted  application.  If 
you  ihould  fometimes  think  it  a little  la- 
borious, conflder,  that  labour  is  the  una- 
voidable fatigue  of  a ntcefl’ary  jouiiiey. 
The  more  hours  a day  you  travel,  the 
fooner  you  will  be  at  your  journey’s  end. 
The  fooner  you  are  quuiifled  tor  your  li- 
berty, the  looner  you  lhall  have  it;  and 
your  manumiluon  will  entirely  depend  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  you  employ  the 
intermediate  time.  I think  I ofler  you  a 
very  good  bargain,  wnen  I promife  you, 
upon  my  word,  that,  if  you  will  do  every 
thing  that  I would  have  you  do,  till  you 
are  eighteen,  I will  do  every  thing  that 
you  would  have  me  do,  ever  afterwards. 

Lord  Chejierjield. 

§ 17.  On  a lazy  and  trijiing  Difpojltion. 

There  are  two  forts  of  underllandings; 
one  of  which  hinders  a man  from  ever  be- 
ing conhderab’e,  and  the  other  commonly 
makes  him  ridiculous;  I mean  the  lazy 
I mind,  and  the  trifling  frivolous  mind. 

I 'd.  ours,  I hope,  is  neither.  The  lazy  mind 
i will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
bottom  of  anything;  but,  dilccuraged  by 
the  flrll  diiiiculties  (and  every  ihir.gvvorth 
I knowing  or  having  is  attended  with  fome) 
i flops  Ihort,  contents  itfelf  with  eafy,  and, 

! conlcquemly,  fuperficial  knowledge,  and 
prefers  a great  degree  of  ignorance,  to  a 
Imail  degree  of  trouble.  Thefe  people 
either  think,  or  reprefent,  moll  things  as 
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impoflible;  whereas  few  things  are  fo  to 
induftry  and  adlivity.  But  difficulties  feem 
to  them  impoffibilities,  or  at  leafl;  they 
pretend  to  think  them  fo,  by  w'ay  of  excufe 
for  their  lazinefs.  An  hour’s  attention  to 
the  fame  objedl  is  too  laborious  for  them; 
they  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in  which 
it  at  firfl:  pre Tents  itfelf,  never  conflder  it 
in  all  its  different  views;  and,  in  fliort, 
never  think  it  thorough.  The  confequence 
of  this  is,  that  when  they  come  to  fpeak 
upon  thefe  fubjedls  before  people  who  have 
confidered  them  with  attention,  they  only 
difeover  their  own  ignorance  and  lazinefs, 
and  lay  themfelves  open  to  anfwers  that 
put  them  in  confufion. 

Do  not  then  be  difeouraged  by  the  firll 
difficulties,  but  contra  audentior  ito:  and 
refolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  thofe 
things,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to 
knew  well.  Thofe  arts  or  feiences,  which 
are  peculiar  to  certain  profefiions,  need  not 
be  deeply  known  by  thofe  who  are  not  in- 
tended for  thofe  profefiions.  As,  for  in- 
ftance,  fortification  and  navigation;  of  both 
which,  a fuperficial  and  general  knowledge, 
fuch  as  the  common  courfe  of  converfation, 
with  a very  little  enquiry  on  your  part, 
wdll  give  you,  is  fufficient.  Though,  by 
the  way,  a little  more  knowledge  of  forti- 
fication may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you ; as  the 
event  of  war,  in  fieges,  make  many  of  the 
terms  of  that  fcience  occur  frequently  in 
common  converfations;  and  one  would  be 
forry  to  fay,  like  the  Marquis  de  Maf- 
carille,  in  Moliere’s  Precieufes  Ridicules, 
when  he  hears  of  une  demie  Lune  : Ma  .foi 
c^etoit  bien  une  Lune  toute  entiere.  But  thofe 
things  which  every  gentleman,  indepen- 
dently of  profeflion,  fliould  know,  he  ought 
to  know  well,  and  dive  into  all  the  depths 
of  them.  Such  are  languages,  hiftory,  and 
geography,  ancient  and  modern:  philofo- 
phy,  rational  logic,  rhetoric;  and  for  you 
particularly,  the  conftitutions,  and  the  ci- 
vil and  military  flate  of  every  country  in 
Europe.  This,  I confefs,  is  a pretty  large 
circle  of  knowledge,  attended  with  fome 
difficulties,  and  requiring  fome  trouble, 
which,  however,  an  adive  and  indullrious 
mind  will  overcome,  and  be  amply  re- 
paid. 

The  trifling  and  frivolous  mind  is  always 
bufied,  but  to  little  purpofe;  it  takes  little 
objeds  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away 
upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention  which 
only  important  things  deferve.  Knick- 
knacks,  butterflies,  (hells,  infers,  &c.  are 
the  objefts  of  their  moll  ferious  refearches. 

They 
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They  contemplate  the  drefs,  not  the  cha- 
racters, of  the  company  they  keep.  They 
attend  more  to  the  decorations  of  a play, 
than  to  the  fenfc  of  it;  and  to  the  cere- 
monies of  a court,  more  than  to  its  politics. 
Such  an  employment  of  time  is  an  abfolute 
lofsofit.  Lor^  Chefi e-rjicld’’ s Letters. 

§ 1 8.  The  had  EJfedis  of  Indohnce. 

No  other  difpofition,  or  turn  of  mind,  fo 
totally  unfits  a man  for  all  the  focial  offices 
of  life,  as  Indolence.  An  idle  man  is  a 
mere  blank  in  the  creation : he  feems  made 
for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpoi'e.  He 
cannot  engage  himfelf  in  any  employment 
or  profeihon,  becaufe  he  will  never  have 
diligence‘enough  to  follow  it:  he  can  fuc- 
cced  in  no  undertaking,  for  he  will  never 
purfuc  it;  he  mult  be  a bad  hulbar.d,  fa- 
ther, and  relation,  for  he  will  not  take  the 
leak  pains  to  preferve  his  wife,  children, 
and  family,  Irom  frarving;  and  he  mull  be 
a worthlefs  friend,  for  l.c  would  not  draw 
his  hand  from  his  bofom,  though  to  pre- 
vent the  dellrudion  of  the  univerfe.  If  lie 
is  born  poor,  he  will  remain  fo  all  his  life, 
which  he  will  probably  end  in  a ditch,  or 
at  the  gallows:  if  he  embarks  in  trade,  he 
will  be  a bankrupt : and  if  he  is  a perfon 
of  fortune,  his  llewards  will  acquire  im- 
menfe  ellates,  and  he  himfelf  perhaps  will 
die  in  the  Fleet. 

It  fliould  be  confidered,  that  nature  did 
not  bring  us  into  the  world  in  a Hate  of 
perfe(5\ion,  but  has  left  us  in  a capacity  of 
improvement;  w-hich  fliould  feem  to  inii- 
mate,  that  we  fliould  labour  to  render  our- 
felves  excellent.  Very  few  are  fiich  ab- 
folute idiots,  as  not  to  be  able  to  become 
•at  leak  decent,  if  not  eminent,  in  their 
leveial  ftations,  by  unwearied  and  keen 
application : nor  are  there  any  pofiefled  of 
fuch  tranfeendent  genius  and  abilities,  as 
to  render  all  pains  and  diligence  unnecef- 
fary.  Pericvcrance  will  overcome  diffi- 
culties, which  at  firfl  appear  infuperable ; 
and  it  is  amazing  to  confider,  how  great 
and  numerous  obflacles  may  be  removed 
by  a continual  attention  to  any  particular 
point.  I will  not  mention  here,  the  trite 
cxam.ple  of  Demofthenes,  wlio  got  over 
the  greatefl  natural  impediments  to  oratory, 
but  content  myfclf  with  a more  modern 
and  familiar  inflance.  being  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  a fev/  nights  ago,  I could  not  but 
admire  the  furprifmg  feats  of  adtivity  there 
exhibited;  and  at  the  fame  time  refiedled, 
what  incredible  pains  and  labour  it  niuil 


have  cofl  the  performers  to  arrive  at  the 
art  of  writhing  their  bodies  into  fuch  va- 
rious and  unnatural  contortions.  But  I 
was  mofl;  taken  with  the  ingenious  artift, 
who,  after  fixing  two  bells  to  each  foot, 
the  fame  number  to  each  hand,  and  with 
great  propriety  placing  :»  cap  and  bells  on 
his  head,  played  feveral  tunes,  and  went 
through  as  regular  triple  peals  and  bob- 
majors,  as  the  boys  of  Chrifl-church  Elof- 
pital;  all  which  he  effedted  by  the  due 
jerking  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  nodding 
his  head  backward  and  forward.  If  this 
artifl  had  taken  equal  pains  to  employ  his 
head  in  another  way,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  as  deep  a proficient  in  numbers 
as  Jedediah  Buxton,  or  at  leak  a tolerable 
modern  rhymer,  of  which  he  is  now  no  bad 
emblem:  and  if  our  fine  ladies  would  ufe 
equal  diligence,  they  might  fafliion  their 
minds  as  luccefsfully,  as  Madam  Catharina 
dillorts  her  body. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a more  ufelefs, 
idle  animal,  than  he  who  contents  himfelf 
with  being  merely  a gentleman.  He  has 
an  ellate,  therefore  he  will  not  endeavour 
to  acquire  knowledge  : he  is  not  to  labour 
in  any  vocation,  therefore  he  will  do  no- 
thing. But  the  misfortune  is,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a negative 
virtue,  and  that  abfolute  idlenefs  is  im- 
pradicable.  He,  who  does  no  good,  will 
certainly  do  mifehief;  and  the  mind,  if  it 
is  not  ftored  with  ufeful  knowledge,  will 
certainly  become  a magazine  of  nonfenfe 
and  trifles.  Wherefore  a gentleman,  though 
he  is  not  obliged  to  rife  to  open  his  ffiop, 
or  work  at  his  trade,  fhould  always  find 
feme  ways  of  employing  his  time  to  ad- 
vantage. If  he  makes  no  advances  in 
vvifdom,  he  will  become  more  and  more 
.a  flave  to  folly;  and  he  that  does  nothing, 
becaufe  he  has  nothing  to  do,  will  become 
vicious  and  abandoned,  or,  at  bell,  ridicis- 
Jous  and  contemptible, 

I do  not  know  a more  m.elancholy  ob- 
je£l,  than  a man  of  an  honell  heart,  and 
fine  natural  abilities,  whole  good  qualities 
are  thus  dellroycd  by  indolence.  Such  a 
perfon  is  a conftant  plague  to  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power  of  adding  to  their  happinefs;  and 
fuffers  himfelf  to  take  rank  among  the 
lovvefl  characters,  when  he  might  render 
himfelf  confpicuous  among  the  higheft. 
Nobody  is  more  univerfally  beloved  and 
more  univerfally  avoided,  than  my  friend 
Carelcfs.  He  is  an  humane  man,  who 
never  did  a beneficent  action;  and  a man 
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orunfhaken  integrity,  on  whom  it  is  ‘im- 
pofTible  to  depend.  With  the  bell  head, 
and  the  bell  heart,  he  regulates  his  con- 
duct in  the  mod  abTurd  manner,  and  fre- 
quently injures  his  friends ; for  whoever 
neglects  to  do  juflice  to  himfelf,  mud  ine- 
vitably wrong  thofe  with  wlioin  he  is  con- 
nedled ; and  it  is  by  no  means  a true 
maxim,  that  an  idle  man  hurts  nobody  but 
himfelf. 

Virtue  then  is  not  to  be  confidered  in 
the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or  abilaining 
from  harm;  but  as  the  exertion  of  our 
fliculties  in  doing  good:  as  Titus,  when 
he  had  let  a day  ilip‘  undillinguiQicd  by 
fome  add  of  virtue,  cried  out,  ‘I  have  loll 
a day.’  If  we  regard  our  time  in  this 
light,  how  many  days  lhall  we  look  back 
upon  as  irretrievably  loll ! and  to  how  nar- 
row a compafs  would  fuch  a method  of 
calculation  frequently  reduce  the  longed 
life!  If  we  were  to  number  our  days,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  applied  them  to  vir- 
tue, it  would  occafion  llrange  revolutions 
in  the  manner  of  reckonino;  the  ages  of 
men.  We  Ihould  fee  fome  few  arrived  to 
a good  old  age  in  the  prime  of  their  youth, 
and  meet  with  feveral  young  fellows  of 
fourfeore. 

Agreeable  to  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  epitapli  of 
an  aged  man  four  years  old;  dating  his 
exillence  from  the  time  of  his  reformation 
from  evil  courfes.  The  inferiptions  on  mod 
tomb-dones  commemorate  no  a£ls  of  vir- 
tue performed  by  the  perfons  who  lie  un- 
der them,  but  only  record,  that  they  were 
born  one  day,  and  died  another.  But  [ 
would  fain  have  thofe  people,  whofe  lives 
have  been  ufelefs,  rendered  of  fome  fer- 
vice  after  their  deaths,  by  aftbrding  ledbns 
ofindrudlion  and  morality  to  thofe  they 
leave  beiiind  them.  Wherefore  I could 
wiih,  that,  in  every  parilh,  feveral  acres 
were  marked  out  for  a new  and  fpacious 
burying-ground;  in  which  every  perfon, 
whofe  remains  arc  there  depofited,  fiiould 
have  a fmall  done  laid  over  them,  reckon- 
ing their  age,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  improved  or  abufed  the 
time  allotted  them  in  their  lives.  In  fuch 
circumdances,  the  plate  on  a coffin  might 
be  the  highed  panegyric  which  the  deceaf- 
ed  could  receive;  and  a little  fquare  done 
inferibed  with  Ob.  Ann.  Aiita.  8o,  would 
be  a nobler  eulogium,  than  all  the  lapidary 
^dulation  of  modern  epitaphs. 

ConnoilJeur, 


§ 1 9.  ^he  innocent  Pleafures  of  ChildhooJ^ 

As  it  is  ufual  with  me  to  draw  a fecret 
unenvied  pleafurc  from  a thoafand  inci- 
dents overlooked  by  other  men,  1 threw 
myfelf  into  a ffiort  tranfport,  forgetting  my 
age,  and  fancying  myfeif  a fchool-boy. 

This  imagination  was  drongly  favoured 
by  the  prelence  of  fo  many  young  beys, 
in  whofe  looks  were  legible  the  fprightly 
paffiions  of  that  age,  which  railed  in  me  a 
fort  of  fympathy.  Warm  blood  thrilled 
through  every  vein;  the  ffided  memory 
of  thofe  enjoyments  that  once  gave  me 
pleafure,  put  on  more  lively  colours, 
and  a thoufand  gay  amufements  filled  my 
mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I was 
forfaken  by  this  waking  dream.  The 
cheapnefs  of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltlels 
joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  the  bloom- 
ing hopes  that  lift  up  the  foul  in  the  afeent 
of  life,  the  pleafure  that  attends  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
dawn  of  reafon,  made  me  think  moll  men 
found  that  llage  the  moll  agreeable  part  of 
their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  in- 
nocent diverfions  which  exalted  the  fpirits, 
and  produced  health  of  body,  indolence  of 
mind,  and  refrefhing  flumbers,  are  too  of- 
ten exchanged  for  criminal  delights,  which 
fill  the  foul  with  anguiffi,  and  the  body 
with  difeafe.  The  grateful  employment 
of  admiring  and  raifing  themfelves  to  an 
imitation  offihe  polite  ftile,  bcautifulimages, 
and  noble  fentiments  of  ancient  authors,  is 
abandoned  for  law-latin,  the  lucubrations 
of  our  paltry  news-mongers,  and  that 
fwarm  of  vile  pamphlets  which  corrupt 
our  tafte,  and  infell  the  public.  The  ideas 
of  virtue,  which  the  charablers  of  heroes 
had  imprinted  on  their  minds,  infenfibly 
wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced 
by  the  nearer  examples  of  a degenerate 
age. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  foul 
firll  makes  her  entrance  into  the  world,  all 
things  look  frelh  and  gay;  their  novelty 
furprifes,  and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy 
colour  tranfports  the  llranger.  But  by 
degrees  the  fenfe  grows  callous,  and  we 
lofe  that  exquifite  relifli  of  trifles,  by  the 
time  our  miuds  Ihould  be  fuppofed  ripe 
for  rational  entertainments.  I cannot  make 
this  refledflion  without  being  touched  with 
a commiferation  of  that  fpecies  called  beaus, 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  m«n  necelTarily  ter- 
minating 
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yninating  with  their  childhood,  who,  from 
a want  of  knowing  other  purfuits,  continue 
a fondnefs  for  the  delights  of  that  age, 
a;fcer  the  rclifii  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a bountiful  hand 
prepared  a variety  of  pleafures  for  the  va- 
rious ftages  of  life.  It  behoves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourfclves  in  forwarding  the 
intention  of  nature,  by  the  culture  of  cur 
minds,  and  a due  preparation  of  each  fi- 
•r.uky  for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  objects  it 
is  capable  of  being  affecTtcd  with. 

As  our  paits  open  and  difplay  by  gen- 
tle degrees,  we  rife  from  the  gratifications 
of  fenfe,  to  reliflt  thofe  of  the  mind.  In 
the  fcale  of  pleafure,  the  lowell;  are  fen- 
fual  delights,  which  are  fucceeded  by  th.c 
snore  enlarged  views  and  gay  portraitures 
til  a lively  imagination;  and  thefe  give 
way  to  the  fublimer  pleafores  of  reafon, 
which  difeover  the  caofes  and  defigns,  the 
frame,  conneclion,  and  rvimnctry  of  thin  gs, 
and  fill  the  niind  with  the  contemplation 
cf  intelledual  beauty,  order,  and  trutli. 

Hence  I regard  our  public  fchools  and 
tmiverfitics,  not  only  as  nurferies  of  men 
for  the  fcrvice  of  the  church  and  Hate, 
but  alfo  as  places  defigned  to  teach  man- 
kind the  moH  refined  luxury,  to  raife  the 
mind  to  its  due  perfedlion,  and  give  it  a 
tafte  for  thofe  entertainments  which  af- 
ford the  liigheft  tranfport,  without  the 
groflnefs  or  remorfe  that  attend  vulgar  en- 
joyments. 

In  thofe  blelTed  retreats  men  enjoy  the 
fw'eets  of  folitude,  and  yet  converfe  with 
the  greatell  genii  that  have  appeared  in 
every  age;  wander  through  the  delightful 
mazest^of  every  art  and  fcicnce,  and  as 
they  gradually  enlarge  their  fphere  of 
knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in  their  pre- 
ient  polfcnions,  and  are  animated  by  the 
houndlefs  profpciTc  of  future  difeoveries. 
There,  a generous  emulation,  a noble 
third  of.fame,  a love  of  truth  and  honour- 
able regards,  reign  in  minds  as  yet  un- 
tainted from  the  world.  There,  the  Hock 
of  learning,  tranfmitted  down  from  the  an- 
cients, is  preferred,  and  receives  a daily 
jnereafe;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by 
men,  who,  having  finiihed  their  Hudies,  go 
into  the  world,  and  fpread  that  general 
knowledge  and  good  taHe  throughout  the 
land,  which  is  fo  didant  from  the  barba- 
rifm  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  or  the  fierce 
g ’nius  of  its  invaders.  And  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  literature  is  owing  to  the 
khools  and  univeriides;  fo  it  cannot  be 


denied,  that  thefe  are  owing  to  our  re- 
ligion. 

It  w'as  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
religious  confiderations  that  princes,  as 
well  as  private  perfons,  have  eredled  col- 
leges, and  affigned  liberal  endowments  to 
Hudents  and  profeflbrs.  Upon  the  fame 
account  they  meet  w'ith  encouragement  and 
protedHon  from  all  chriftian  Hates,  as  being 
edeemed  a neceflary  means  to  have  the 
facred  oracles  and  primitive  traditions  of 
chridianity  preferved  and  underdood.  And 
it  is  well  knowm,  that,  after  a long  night  of 
ignorance  and  fupcrlUtion,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  and  that  of  learning 
began  together,  and  made  proportionable 
advances,  the  latter  having  been  the  efFedl 
of  the  former,  which  of  eourfe  engaged 
men  in  the  lUidy  of  Ihe  learned  languages 
and  of  antiquity.  Guardian. 

§ 20.  0»  Chearfuhiefs. 

I have  always  preferred  chearfulnefs  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I confider  as  an  adl, 
the  former  as  a habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  fliort  and  tranfient,  chearfulnefs  fixed 
and  permanent.  Thofe  are  often  raifed 
into  the  greated  tranfperts  of  mirth,  who 
are  fubjeck  to  the  greated  depreflions  of 
melancholy:  on  the  contrary,  chearfulnefs, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  fuch  an 
exquifite  gladnefs,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  forrow.  Mirth  is  like 
a fladi  ojf  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a mo- 
ment ; chearfulnefs  keeps  up  a kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a dead/ 
and  perpetual  ferenity. 

Men  of  audere  principles  look  upon 
mirth  as  too  wanton  and  didblute  for  a 
date  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a 
certain  triumph  andinfolence  of  heart  that 
is  inconfident  with  a life  which  is  every 
moment  obnoxious  to  the  greated  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  obferved, 
that  the  fa-cred  Perfon  who  w^as  the  great 
pattern  of ‘perfedion,  was  never  feen  to 
laugh, 

Chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to 
any  of  thefe  exceptions;  it  is  of  a lerious 
and  compofed  nature;  it  does  not  throw 
the  mind  into  a condition  improper  for  the 
prefent  date  of  humanity,  and  is  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  charadlers  of  thofe  who 
are  looked  upon  as  the  greated  philofophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among 
thofe  who  have  been  defervedly  edeemed 
as  faints  and  holy  men  among  Chridians. 

If 
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If  we  confider  chearfulnefs  in  three 
lights,  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe 
we  converfe  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
of  our  being,  it  will  not  a little  recom- 
mend itfelf  on  each  of  thcfe  accounts.  The 
man  who  is  poflefled  of  this  excellent  frame 
of  mind,  is  not  only  eafy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
a perfed  mailer  of  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  foul:  his  imagination  is.  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undifturbed ; his 
temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in 
action  or  folitude.  He  comes  with  a reiilh 
to  all  thofe  goods  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  him,  taftes  all  the  pleafures  of 
the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him, 
and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  thofe 
accidental  evils  which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the 
perfons  whom  he  converfes  with,  it  natu- 
rally produces  love  and  good-will  towards 
him.  A chearful  mind  is  not  only  dif- 
pofed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raifes 
the  fame  good-humour  in  thofe  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A man  finds  himfelf 
pleafed,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the 
chearfulnefs  of  his  companion:  it  is  like 
a fudden  funlhine,  that  awakens  a fecret  de- 
light in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to 
it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  Ovvn  accord, 
and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendfliip  and 
benevolence  towards  the  perfon  who  has  fo 
kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I confider  this  chearful  flate  of 
mind  in  its  third  relation,  I cannot  bu| look 
upon  it  as  a conflant  habitual  gratitude  to 
the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward 
chearfulnefs  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankf- 
giving  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpen- 
lations.  It  is  a kind  of  acqulefcence  in 
the  flate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a fe- 
cret approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his 
condu£l  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  reafonably  deprive  us  of  this 
chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  firflofthefe  isthe 
fenfe  of  guilt.  A man  who  lives  in  a flate 
of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no  title 
to  that  evennefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  is  the  health  of  the  foul,  and  the  na- 
tural effeft  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Chear- 
fulnefs in  an  ill  man  deferves  a harder  name 
than  language  can  furnifli  us  with,  and  is 
many  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly 
call  folly  or  madnefs. 

Atheifm,  by  which  I mean  a difoellef  of 
a Supreme  Being,  and  confequently  of  a 
future  flate,  under  whatfoever  title  it  fhel- 
ters  itfelf,  may  likewife  very  reafonably 
deprive  a man  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  tem- 
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per.  There  is  fomething  fo  particularly 
gloomy  and  offcnfive  to  human  nature  in 
the  profpe6l  of  non-cxiflence,  that  1 can- 
not but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  wri- 
ters, how  it  is  poflible  for  a man  to  out- 
live the  expedation  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I think  the  being  of  a God  is  fo 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almoft  the 
only  truth  we  are  fure  of,  and  fuch  a truth 
as  we  meet  with  in  every  objed,  in  ev'-ery- 
occurrence,  and  in  every  thought.  If  we 
look  into  the  charaders  of  this  tribe  of  in- 
fidels, we  generally  find  they  are  made  up 
of  pride,  fpleen,  and  cavil:  it  is  indeed 
no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  uncafy  to 
themfelves,  fliould  be  fo  to  the  reft  of  the 
world;  and  how  is  it  poflible  for  a man 
to  be  otherwife  than  imeafy  in  himfelf^ 
who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  lofing 
his  entire  exiflence,  and  dropping  into- 
nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheifl  have  there- 
fore no  pretence  to  chearfulnefs,  and  would 
ad  very  unreaibnably,  fhould  they  endea- 
vour after  it.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  one 
to  live  in  good-humour,  and  enjoy  his  pre- 
fent  exiflence,  who  is  apprehenfive  either 
of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being 
miferable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  rhefe  two  great 
principles,  which  are  deflrudive  of  chear- 
fulnefs in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reafon,  I cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  bariiih  this  happy  temper 
from  a virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  ficknefs, 
fliame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age, 
nay  death  itfelf,  confidering  the  fllortnefs 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deferve  #the 
name  of  evils.  A good  mind  may  bear 
up  under  them  w'ith  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  with  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The 
tolling  of  a tempefl  does  not  difeompofe 
him,  which  he  is  fure  will  bring  him  to  a 
joyful  harbour. 

A man,  who  ufes  his  bell  endeavours  to 
live  according  to  the  didates  of  virtue  and 
right  reafon,  has  two  perpetual  fources  of 
chearfulnefs,  in  the  confideration  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  that  being  on  whom 
he  has  a dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
himfelf,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  ex- 
iflence, which  is  fo  lately  bellowed  upon 
him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages, 
will  be  flill  new,  and  Hill  in  its  beginning. 
How  many  fclf-congratulations  naturally 
arife  in  the  mind,  when  it  refleds  on  this 
its  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a 
view  of  Lhofe  improveable  faculties,  which 

ia 
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in  a few  years,  and  even  at  its  find  fetting 
out,  have  made  I'o  confiderahle  a progrefs, 
and  which  will  be  di]!  receiving  an  increafe 
of  perfcd)ion,  and  confequently  an  increafe 
of  iiappinefs ! The  confcioulnefs  of  fuch  a 
being  fp reads  a perpetual  diflufion  of  joy 
through  the  foul  of  a virtuous  man,  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himfelf  every  mo- 
ment as  more  happy  that  he  knows  how 
to  conceive. 

The  fecond  fcurce  of  chearfulncfs  to 
a good  mind  is,  its  confideration  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
but  in  the  firil  faint  difeoveries  of  his  per- 
fedlions,  we  fee  every  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable. 
We  find  ourfelves  every  where  upheld  by 
his  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with  an  im- 
mcnfity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  Ihort,  we 
depend  upon  a being,  whofe  power  qua- 
lifies him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity 
of  means,  whofe  goodnels  and  truth  en- 
gage him  to  make  thofe  happy  who  defire 
it  of  him,  and  whofe  unchangeablenefs 
will  fecure  us  in  this  happinefs  to  all  eter- 
nity. 

Such  confidcratlons,  which  every  one 
fhouid  perpetually  cherilh  in  his  thoughts, 
will  banifh  from  us  all  that  fecret  heavinefs 
of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  fubjetSl 
to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  alHiftion, 
all  that  anguifh  which  vc  may  feel  from 
any  evil  that  acffually  opprelTes  us,  to  which 
1 may  likewife  add  thole  little  cracklings 
of  mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  be- 
tray virtue  than  fupport  it;  and  eflablifli 
in  us  fuch  an  even  and  chearful  tem.per,  as 
makes  us  pleafmg  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe,  and  to  him  whom 
we  are  made  to  plcafe.  Spe^ator, 

I 

§21.  Gn  the  Ad-jantnges  of  a chearful 
’Teir.per. 

Chearfulncfs  is,  in  the  firil  place,  the 
bed  promoter  of  health.  Repinings  and 
Iccret  murmurs  of  heart  give  impercepti- 
ble flroke s to  thofe  delicate  fibres  of  vvhicli 
tlie  vital  parts  are  compofed,  and  wear  out 
the  machine  infenfibly;  not  to  mention 
thofe  violent  ferments  which  they  llir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  thofe  irregular  diilurbed 
motions,  which  they  raife  in  the  animal 
fpirits.  I fcarce  remember,  in  my  own 
obfervation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  fuch,  who  (to  ufe  cur  Eng- 
lifh  phrafe)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  lead 
a certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if  not 


a more  than  ordinary  gaietyand  chearful-* 
nefs  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  chcarfulnefs  mutually  beget  each  other; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  feldom  meet 
with  a great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a certain  chcarfulnefs,  hut 
very  often  fee  chearfulncfs  where  there  is 
no  great  degree  of  health.  *;> 

Chearfulnefs  bears  the  fame  friendly  re-  !*!*( 
gard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body  ; it  ba- 
nifhes  all  anxious  care  and  difeontent, 
foothes  and  compofes  the  pafiions,  and 
keeps  the  foul  in  a perpetual  calm.  But 
having  already  touched  on  this  lail  conii- 
deration,  I fnall  here  take  notice,  that  the 
world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  filled 
with  innumerable  objefts  tliat  are  proper 
to  raife  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
of  mind. 

If  we  confidcr  the  world  in  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  man,  one  would  think  it  was 
made  for  our  ufe;  but  if  wc  confider  it 
ill  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for 
our  pleafure.  The  fun,  which  is  as  the 
great  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and  produces  all 
the  neceffai  ies  of  life,  has  a particular  in- 
fluence in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and 
making  the  heart  glad. 

7'hofe  fcveral  living  creatures  which  are 
made  for  our  fcrvice  or  fullenance,  at  the 
fame  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
mufic,  furnifh  us  with  game,  or  rail'e  pleaf- 
ing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulnefs  of 
their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and 
river?,  are  as  refrefhing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  the  foil  through  which  they 
pafs. 

I'here  are  wndters  of  great  difiinflion, 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence, that  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
w'itli  green,  rather  than  with  any  other 
colour,  as  being  fuch  a right  mixture  of 
light  and  fliade,  that  it  comforts  and 
flrengthcns  the  eye  inflead  of  weakening 
or  grieving  it.  For  this  reafon,  feveral 
painters  have  green  cloth  hanging  near 
them,  to  eafe  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great 
an  application  to  their  colouring.  A fa- 
mous modern  philofoplier  accounts  for  it 
in  the  following  manner:  All  colours  that 
are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  difii- 
pate  the  animal  fpirits  which  are  employed 
in  light;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  are 
more  obfeure  do  not  give  the  animal  fpi- 
rits a kifiicient  exercife;  whereas,  the  rays 
that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green,  fall 
upon  txie  eye  in  fuch  a due  proportion. 
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that  they  give  the  animal  fpirits  their  pro- 
per play,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  kruggle 
in  a jail  balance,  excite  a very  plealing 
and  agreeable  fenfation.  Let  the  caufe  be 
what  it  will,  the  efFedl  is  certain;  for  which 
realbn,  the  poets  afcribe  to  this  particular 
colour  the  epithet  of  chearful. 

To  confider  further  this  double  end  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are,  at 
the  fame  time,  both  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing, we  find  that  the  moll  important  parts 
in  the  vegetable  world  arc  thofe  which  are 
the  nioft  beautiful.  I'hefc  arc  the  feeds 
by  which  the  fevcral  races  of  plants  are 
propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are 
always  lodged  in  flowers  or  bloflbms.  Na- 
ture feems  to  hide  her  principal  defign, 
and  to  be  induftrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  iiie  is  carrying 
on  her  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her 
own  prefervation.  The  huibandman,  after 
the  fame  manner,  is  employed  in  laying 
out  the  whole  country  into  a kind  of  gar- 
den or  landlkip,  and  making  every  thing 
fmile  about  him,  whilfl,  in  reality,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  of  the  harveil,  and  increafe 
which  is  to  arife  from  it. 

We  may  further  obferve  how  Provi- 
dence has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this 
chearfulnefs  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  hav- 
ing formed  it  after  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight  from 
feveral  objeds  which  feem  to  drave  very 
little  ufe  in  them ; as  from  the  vvildnefs  of 
rocks  and  deferts,  and  the  like  grotefque 
parts  of  nature.  Thofe  who  are  verfed  in 
philofophy  may  ftill  carry  this  confldera- 
tion  higher,  by  obferving,  that  if  matter 
had  appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with 
thofe  real  qualities  which  it  adually  pof- 
fefles,  it  would  have  made  but  a very  joy- 
I^fs  and  uncomfortable  figure;  and  why 
has  Providence  given  it  a power  of  pro- 
ducing in  us  fuch  imaginary  qualities,  as 
taftes  and  colours,  founds  and  fmells,  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  con- 
verfantin  the  lower  flations  ofnatu  re,  might 
have  his  mind  cheared  and  delighted  with 
agreeable  fenfations  ? In  fliort,  the  whole 
univerfe  is  a kind  of  theaue  filled  with 
objedis  that  either  raife  in  us  pleafure, 
amufement,  or  admiration. 

■ The  reader’s  own  thoughts  will  fugged 
to  him  the  viciflitude  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  feafons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
feenes  which  diverfify  the  face  of  nature, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a perpetual  fuccef- 
fion  of  beautiful  and  pleafing  images. 

I lhall  not  here  mention  the  feveral  en« 
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tertainments  of  art,  with  the  plcafurcs  of 
fiicndflilp,  books,  converlation,  and  other 
accidental  diverfions  of  life,  becaufe  I 
would  only  take  notice  of  fuch  incitements 
to  a chearful  temper,  as  ofter  themfelves 
to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and 
which  may  fufiiciently  flicw  us  that  Provi- 
dence did  not  defign  this  world  fliould  be 
filled  with  murmurs  and  repiniugs,  or  that 
the  heart  of  man  fliould  be  involved  in 
gloom  and  melancholy. 

I the  more  inculcate  this  chearfulnefs 
of  temper,  as  it  is  a virtue  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  obferved  to  be  more  defi- 
cient than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy 
is  a kind  of  demon  tliat  haunts  our  ifland, 
and  often  conveys  herfelf  to  us  in  an  eaf- 
terly  wind.  A celebrated  French  novelill, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  begin  their  ro- 
mances with  a flowery  feafon  of  the  year, 
enters  on  his  flory  thus:  ‘ Jn  the  gloomy 
‘ month  of  November,  when  the  people  of 
‘ EiiT;land  hang  and  drown  themfelves,  a 
‘ difconfplate  lover  walked  out  into  the 
‘ fields,’  ike. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  againfl  the 
temper  of  his  climate  or  conllitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himfclf  thofe  con- 
fiderations  which  may  give  him  a ferenity 
of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  chear- 
fuliy  againfl  thofe  little  evils  and  misfor- 
tunes which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
and  which,  by  a right  improvement  of  them, 
will  produce  a fatiety  of  joy,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted happinefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I would  engage 
my  reader  to  confider  the  world  in  its  moll 
agreeable  lights,  I muft  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  fpring  up  amidit  the 
entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us; 
but  thefe,  if  rightly  confidered,  fnould  be 
far  from  ovcrca fling  the  mind  with  forrow, 
or  deflroying  that  chearfulnefs  of  temper 
which  I have  been  recommending.  I'his 
interfperfion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain 
with  pleafure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
very  truly  aferibed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Efl'ay  upon  Human  Underflanding,  to  a 
moral  reafon,  in  the  following  words: 

‘ Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
‘ reafon  why  God  hath  fcattered  up  and 
‘ down  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and 
‘ pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
‘ affedl  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in 
‘ almofl  all  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes 
‘ have  to  do  with;  that  wc,  finding  imper- 
‘ feflion,  diifatisfadlion,  and  want  of  com- 
‘ plete  happinefs  in  all  the  enjoyments 
* which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 

‘ be 
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* be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him, 
‘ with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and 

* at  whofe  right  hand  are  pleafures  for 

* evermore.*  Spe^ator. 

§ 22.  On  Truth  and  Sincerity. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the 
fhew  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing, 
I am  fure  fmcerity  is  better : for  why  does 
any  man  diflemble,  or  feem  to  be  that  which 
he  is  not,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to 
have  fuch  a quality  as  he  pretends  to  ? for 
to  counterfeit  and  diflemble,  is  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  fome  real  excellency. 
Now  the  befl:  way  in  the  world  for  a man 
to  feem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  would  feem  to  be.  Belides,  that 
it  is  many  times  as  troublefome  to  make 
good  the  pretence  of  a good  quality,  as  to 
have  it;  and  if  a man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  is  difcovered  to  want  it, 
and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  feem 
to  have  it  is  lofl.  There  is  fomething  un- 
natural in  painting,  which  a fkilfuleye  will 
eafily  difcern  from  native  beauty  and  com- 
plexion. 

It  is  hard  to  perfonate  and  a£l  a part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
turn, and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herfelf 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  feem  good,  let  him 
be  fo  indeed,  and  then  his  goodnefs  will 
appear  to  every  body’s  fatisfadion;  fo 
that,  upon  all  accounts,  fmcerity  is  true 
wifdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages 
over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dif- 
fimulation  and  deceit;  it  is  much  the 
plainer  and  eafier,  much  the  fafer  and  more 
iecure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world;  it  has 
lei's  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entangle- 
ment and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  ha- 
zard in  it;  it  is  the  fhortefl;  and  nearefl: 
way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
ifrait  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  lafl  long- 
cfl.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
continually  grow  weaker,  and  lefs  efteCtual 
and  ferviceable  to  them  that  ufe  them; 
whereas  integrity  gains  flrength  by  ufe; 
and  the  more  and  longer  any  man  pradli- 
feth  it,  the  greater  fervice  it  does  him,  by 
confirming  his  reputation, and  encouraging 
thofe  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repole 
the  greatefl;  truit  and  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  an  unfpeakable  advantage  in  the 
buflnefs  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  confiflent  with  itfelf. 
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and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out:  it  h 
always  near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware;  whereas  a lie  is  troublefome, 
and  fets  a man’s  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a great  many  more  to 
make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a 
falfe  foundation,  which  continually  flands 
in  need  of  props  to  fliore  it  up,  and  proves 
at  lafl  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raifed 
a fubflantial  building  atfirflupon  a true  and 
folid  foundation;  for  fmcerity  is  firm  and 
fubflantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  or 
unfound  in  it,  and  becaufe  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  difeovery;  of  which  the 
crafty  man  is  always  in  danger,  and  when 
he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  fo  tranfparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them;  he  is  the  lafl  man  that 
finds  himfelf  to  be  found  out,  and  whilfl  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools 
of  others,  he  renders  himfelf  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  thatflneerity  is  the  mofl 
compendious  wifdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
flrument  for  the  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufl- 
nefs ; it  creates  confidence  in  thofe  we  have 
to  deal  with,  faves  the  labour  of  many  in- 
quiries, and  brings  things  to  an  ifTue  in 
few  words;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a man 
fooner  to  his  journey’s  end  than  bye-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lofe  themfelves.  In 
a word,  whatfoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falfliood  and  difiimuJa- 
tion,it  is  foon  over;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is  perpetual,  becaufe  it  brings  a man 
under  an  everlafling  jealoufy  and  fufpicion, 
fo  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  fpeaks 
truth,  nor  trufled  perhaps  when  he  means 
honeflly.  When  a man  has  once  forfeited 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  fe£ 
fall:,  and  nothing  will  then  ferve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  fallhood. 

And  I have  often  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wifdom,  hid  from  men  of  falfe 
and  dilhonefl  minds,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  prof- 
perity  even  of  our  worldly  affairs;  thefe 
men  are  fo  blinded  by  their  covetoufnefs 
and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  be- 
yond a prefent  advantage,  nor  forbear  to 
feize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  fo  in- 
dired;  they  cannot  fee  fo  far  as  to  the  re- 
mote confequences  of  a fleady  integrity, 
and  the  vafl  benefit  and  advantages  which 
it  will  bring  a man  at  lafl.  Were  but  this 
fort  of  men  wife  and  clear-fighted  enough 
to  difcern  this,  they  would  be  honefl  out 
of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to 

honefly 
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honefty  and  virtue,  but  with  a crafty  de- 
fign  to  promote  and  advance  more  elfec- 
tually  their  own  interefts;  and  therefore 
the  juftice  of  the  divine  providence  hath 
hid  this  trueft  point  of  wiidom  from  their 
eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  juft  and  upright,  and 
ferve  their  own  wicked  deligns  by  honeft 
and  lawful  means. 

Indeed,  if  a man  were  only  to  deal  in 
the  world  for  a day,  and  Ihould  never  have 
occafion  to  converfe  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or 
good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(fpeaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this 
world)  if  a man  fpent  his  reputation  all  at 
once,  and  ventured  it  at  one  throw:  but  if 
he  be  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would 
have  the  advantage  of  converfation  whilft 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  ufe  of  truth  and 
fincerity  in  all  his  wofids  and  adlinns;  for 
nothing  but  this  will  laft  and  hold  out  to 
the  end:  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth 
and  integrity  will  carry  a man  through, 
and  bear  him  out  to  the  laft. 

SpeSIator, 

§ 23.  Rules  for  the  KnonjjJedge  of  Ons^s 
Self 

Hypocrify,  at  the  faftiionable  end  of  the 
town,  is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
city.  The  modifh  hypocrite  endeavours 
to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is; 
the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous. 
The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  the  fhew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be 
thought  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallan- 
tries and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty 
of;  the  latter  afiumes  a face  ©f  fanftity, 
and  covers  a multitude  of  vices  under  a 
feeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrify, 
which  differs  from  both  thefe,  and*  which 
I intend  to  make  the  fubjefl  of  this  paper: 
I mean  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a man 
does  net  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very 
often  impofes  on  himfelf;  that  hypocrify 
which  conceals  his  own  heart  from  him, 
and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous 
than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to 
his  vices,  or  miftake  even  his  vices  for  vir- 
tues. It  is  this  fatal  hypociify  and  felf- 
deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  thefe 
words,  ‘ Who  can  underftand  his  errors? 
‘ cleanfe  thou  me  from  my  fecret  faults.’ 

If  the  open  profeffors  of  impiety  deferve 
the  utmoft  application  and  endeavours  of 
moral  writers,  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  mo*e  may  thofe  lay 
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a claim  to  their  care  and  compaffion,  who 
are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  .while 
they  fancy  themfelves  engaged  in  a courfe 
of  virtue!  I lhall  therefore  endeavour  to 
lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  difeovery  of 
thofe  vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corners 
of  the  foul ; and  to  fttew  my  reader  thofe 
methods,  by  wliich  he  may  arrive  at  a 
true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  himfelf. 
The  ufual  means  preferibed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  to  examine  ourfelves  by  the  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  our  diredion  in 
facred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with 
the  life  of  that  perfon  who  aded  up  to  the 
perfedion  of  human  nature,  and  is  the 
Handing  example,  as  well  as  the  great 
guide  and  inftrudor,  of  thofe  who  receive 
his  dodrines.  Though  thefe  two  heads 
cannot  be  too  much  infilled  upon,  1 lhall 
but  juft  mention  them,  fince  they  have 
been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
writers. 

I would  therefore  propofe  the  following 
methods  to  the  confideration  of  fuch 
would  find  out  their  fecret  faults,  and  make 
a true  eftimate  of  themfelves. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  them  confider 
well,  what  are  the  charaders  which  they 
bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends 
very  often  flatter  us  as  much  as  our  own 
hearts.  They  either  do  not  fee  our  faults, 
or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  foften  them  by 
their  reprefentations,  after  fuch  a manner, 
that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a ftrider  fearch  into  us,  difeovers 
every  flaw  and  imperfedion  in  our  tem- 
pers; and,  though  his  malice  may  fet  them 
in  too  flrong  a light,  it  has  generally  fome 
ground  for  what  it  advances.  A friend 
exaggerates  a man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes.  A wife  man  Ihould 
give  a juft  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo 
far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  other. 
Plutarch  has  written  an  eftay  on  the  bene- 
fits which  a man  may  receive  from  his  ene- 
mies; and  among  the  good  fruits  of  en- 
mity, mentions  this  in  particular,  “ that, 
by  the  reproaches  which  it  calls  upon  us, 
we  fee  the  worft  fide  of  ourfelves,  and  open 
our  eyes  to  fevcral  blemilhes  and  defeds 
in  our  lives  and  converfations,  which  we 
Ihould  not  have  obferved  without  the  help 
of  fuch  ill-natured  monitors.” 

In  order  likewife  to  come  to  a true 
knowledge  of  ourlelves,  we  fhould  confi- 
der, on  the  ether  hand,  how  far  we  may 
deferve  the  praifes  and  approbations  which 
' D ths 
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the  world  beftow  upon  us;  whether  the 
artions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  lau- 
dable and  worthy  motives;  and  how  far 
we  are  really  poirefTed  of  the  virtues,  which 
gain  us  applaufe  among  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe.  Such  a reflexion  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary,  if  we  confider  how  apt 
we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves 
by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  to  facrifice 
the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourfelves  in  a point  of  fo  much  im- 
portance, we  fhould  not  lay  too  great  a 
flrefs  on  any  fuppofed  virtues  we  pofTefs, 
that  are  of  a doubtful  nature:  and  fuch 
w’e  may  efteem  all  thofe  in  w'hich  multi- 
tudes of  men  difl'cnt  from  us,  who  are  as 
good  and  wdfe  as  ourfelves.  We  fhould 
always  aflwith  great  cautioufnefs  and  cir- 
cumfpcfHon,  in  points  where  it  is  not  im- 
polfible  that  w'e  may  be  deceived.  Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  peifecution,  for 
any  party  or  opinion,  how  praifc-wmrthy 
foever  they  may  appear  to  w'eak  men  of 
cur  own  principles,  produce  infinite  cala- 
mities among  ir.aokind,  and  are  highly  cri- 
minal in  their  own  nature;  and  yet  how 
many  perfons,  eminent  for  piety,  fuffer 
fuch  monfirous  and  abfurd  principles  of 
adion  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under 
the  colour  of  virtues?  For  my  own  part, 

J mud:  owm,  I never  yet  knew  any  party 
fo  jull  and  reafonable,  that  a man  could 
follow  it  in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  innocent. 

We  fliould  likewife  be  very  apprehen- 
five  of  thofe  aflions,  which  proceed  from 
natural  conilitntion,  fiivourite  pafiions,  par- 
ticular education,  or  whatever  promotes 
our  worldly  intereft  or  advantage.  In 
thefe  or  the  like  cafes,  a man’s  judgment 
3s  cafily  perverted,  and  a wrong  bias  hung 
upon  his  mind.  Thele  are  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the 
mind,  by  which  a thou  hind  errors  and  fe- 
cret  faults  find  adrniflion,  without  being 
obferved  or  taken  notice  of.  A wife  man 
win  fufpeci  thol'e  aflions  to  which  he  is  di- 
rected by  fometldrig  befides  read  n,  and 
always  apprehend  feme  concealed  evil  in 
every  refoluricn  that  is  of  a difputable  na- 
ture, when  it  is  conformable  to  his  parti- 
cular temper,  his  age,  or  w'ny  of  life,  or 
when  it  favours  his  pleafure  or  his  profit. 

-'I'hcre  is  nothing  of  greater  importance 
to  us,  than  thus  diligently  to  fift  our 
thoughts,  and  examine  all  thefe  dark  re- 
etdlbj  ci  the  nnnd,  if  we  ouid  ellablifii 


cur  fouls  in  fuch  a folid  and  fubftantial 
virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great 
day,  w'hen  it  mull  Hand  the  tell  of  infinite 
wifdom  and  jullice. 

I fhall  conclude  this  effay  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrify  I 
have  here  fpeken  of,  namely,  that  of  de- 
ceiving the  world,  and  that  of  impofing 
on  ourfelves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty- ninth  pfalm. 
The  folly  of  the  firfl;  kind  of  hypocrify  is 
there  fet  forth  by  refledlions  on  God’s  om- 
nifcience  and  omniprefence,  which  are  ce- 
lebrated in  as  noble  ftrains  of  poetry  as  any 
other  I ever  met  with,  either  facred  or  pro- 
fane. The  other  kind  of  hypocrify,  where- 
by a man  deceives  himfelf,  is  intimated  in 
the  two  lafl;  verfes,  where  the  pfalmill  ad- 
d relies  himfelf  to  the  great  fearcher  of 
hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition; ‘‘ Try 
“ me,  O God,  and  feek  the  ground  of  my 

heart;  prove  me  and  examine  my 
“ thoughts:  look  well  if  there  be  any  way 

of  wickednefs  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
« way  everlalling.”  Spectator, 

§ 24.  hife  phajtng  to  Gody  but  that 

^Lvhich  is  ufeful  to  Mankind,  An  Eajiern 

Story. 

It  pleafed  our  mighty  fovereign  Abbas 
Carafean,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  fet 
Mirza  his  fervant  over  the  province  of 
Tauris.  In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  ba- 
lance of  ditlribution 'was  fufpended  with 
impartiality;  and  under  his  adminiftration 
the  weak  were  protefted,  the  learned  re- 
ceived honour,  and  the  diligent  became 
rich:  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by 
every  eye  with  complacency,  and  every 
tongue  pronounced  bleffings  upon  his  head. 
But  it  was  obferved  that  he  derived  no  joy 
from  the  benefits  which  he  diftufed;  he- 
became  penfive  and  melancholy;  he  fpent 
his  leifure  in  folitude;  in  his  palace  he  fat 
moiionlefs  upon  a fofa;  and  when  he  went 
out,  his  walk  was  flow,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground : he  applied  to  the 
bufmefs  of  flate  with  reluflance;  and  re- 
folved  to  relinquilh  the  toil  of  government, 
of  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  re- 
ward. 

He,  therefore,  obtained  permliHon  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  our  fovereign;  and 
being  af^ed  wdiat  was  his  requeft,  he  made 
this  reply:  ‘‘May  the  Lord  of  the  world 
“ forgive  the  flave  whom  he  has  honour- 
“ ed,  if  Mirza  prefume  again  to  lay  the 
“ bounty  of  Abbas  as  his  feet.  Thou  haft 
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given  me  the  dominion  of  a country, 
« fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus ; 
“ and  a city  glorious  above  all  others,  ex- 
“ cept  that  only  which  refleds  the  fplen- 
dour  of  thy  prefence.  But  the  longcll: 
“ life  is  a period  fcarce  fuHicient  to  pre- 
“ pare  for  death : all  other  bufinefs  is  vain 
“ and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in  the 
‘‘  path  of  the  traveller,  under  who<b  foot 
. “ they  perilh  for  ever;  and  all  enjoyment 
« is  unfubftantial  and  evanefcent,  as  the 
colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the 
“ interval  of  a ftcrm.  Suffer  me,  there- 
**  fore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of 
" eternity;  let  me  give  up  my  foul  to 
“ meditation;  let  folitude  and  filence  ac- 
“ quaint  me  with  the  mylleries  of  devo- 
“ tion;  let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by 
the  world  be  forgotten,  till  the  moment 
“ arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  fhall 
fall,  and  I fhall  be  found  at  the  bar  of 
“ the  Almighty.”  Mirza  then  bowed 
himfelfto  the  earth,  and  do:'d  filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  record- 
ed, that  at  thefe  w'ords  he  trembled  upon 
the  throne,  at  the  footflool  of  which  the 
world  pays  homage ; he  looked  round 
upon  his  nobles;  but  every  countenance 
was  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  earth. 
No  man  opened  his  mouth;  and  the  king 
fril  broke  filence,  after  it  had  continued 
near  an  hour. 

“ Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come 
upon  me.  I am  alarmed  as  a man  who 
" fuddenly  perceives  that  he  is  near  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  and  is  urged  for- 
ward  by  an  irrefiflble  force:  but  yet  f 
“ know  not  whether  my  danger  is  a rea- 
“ lity  or  a dream.  I am  as  thou  art,  a 
reptile  of  the  earth;  my  life  is  a mo- 
“ ment,  and  eternity,  in  which  days,  and 
years,  and  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity  is 
**  before  me,  for  which  I alfo  fhould  pre- 
pare:  but  by  whom  then  mull  the  Faith- 
“ ful  be  governed?  by  thofe  only,  who 
“ have  no  fear  of  judgment?  by  thofe 
only,  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe  like 
“ brutes  they  do  not  confider  that  they 
fhall  die?  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the 
Faithful?  Are  the  bufy  multitudes  that 
**  crowd  the  city,  in  a flate  of  perdition  ? 

“ and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone  the 
“ gate  of  Paradife?  To  all,  the  life  of  a 
**  Dervife  is  not  pofllble:  to  all,  there- 
“ fore,  it  cannot  be  a duty.  Depart  to 
**  the  houfe  which  has  in  this  city  been 
prepared  for  thy  refidence:  I will  r«e- 
**  ditate  the  reafon  of  thy  requell ; and 
“ may  He  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  the 
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humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
“ wildom.” 

Mirza  departed;  and  on  the  third  day, 
having  received  no  command,  he  again 
requelled  .m  audience,  and  it  was  granted. 
When  he  entered  the  royal  preicnce,  his 
countenance  appeared  more  chearful;  he 
drew  a letter  from  his  bofom,  and  iiaving 
kiffed  it,  he  prefentid  it  with  his  r'gnc- 
hand.  “ My  Lord!”  faid  he,  “ I hnvs 
learned  by  this  letter,  which  I received 
from  Colrou  the  Iman,  who  Itands  now 
**  before  thee,  in  what  manner  life  may 
be  bell  improved.  1 am  enabled  to 
look  back  with  pleafure,  and  forward 
with  hope;  and  1 (hall  now  rejoice  :l  11 
CO  be  the  lhadow  of  thy  po  w er  at  1'  vuris, 
“ and  to  keep  thofe  honours  which  1 fo 
“ lately  wilhed  to  refign.”  The  king, 
who  had  lillened  to  Mirza  with  a miicture 
offurprize  and  curiouty,  immediately  gave 
ilie  letter  to  Cefrou,  and  commanded  that 
it  Ihould  be  read.  The  eyes  of  the  court 
were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary  fage, 
whofe  countenance  was  fulrufed  with  an 
honefl;  blufh;  and  it  was  not  wiihout  foine 
hefitation  that  he  read  thefe  words. 

“ To  Mirza,  whom  the  wifdom  of  Ab- 
bas  our  mighty  Lord  has  honoured  with 
dominion,  be  everlalling  health ! W’’hcii 
I heard  lay  purpofe  to  withdraw  the 
blelTmgs  of  thy  government  from  the 
thoufands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 
“ wounded  with  the  arrow  of  afdiflion, 
and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow. 
“ But  who  fliall  fpeak  before  the  king 
“ when  he  is  troubled;  and  who  fnall  boall 
“ of  knowledge,  when  he  is  didrelTed  by 
“ doubt?  To  thee  will  I relate  the  events 
of  my  youth,  which  thou  hall  renewed 
before  me;  and  thofe  truths  which  they 
taught  me,  may  the  Propaet  multiply  to 
« thee  ! 

“ Under  the  inllru6lion  of  the  phylician 
“ Aluzar,  I obtained  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  art.  To  thofe  who  were  fmitten 
“ with  difeafe,  i could  adminillcr  plants, 
“ which  the  fun  has  impregnated  with  the 
fpirit  of  health.  But  the  feenes  of  p.dn, 
“ langour,  and  mortality,  which  were  per- 
“ petually  rifing  before  me,  made  me  of- 
**  ten  tremble  for  myfelf.  I law  the  g ave 
‘‘  open  at  my  feet:  I determined,  meie- 
" fore,  to  contemplate  only  the  regions 
**  beyond  it,  and  to  delpifeevery  acquili- 
tion  which  1 could  not  keep.  I con- 
ceived  an  opinion,  chat  as  th-re  was  no 
“ meric  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and 
filent  meditation,  thole  who  hcfired  mo- 
D,2  “ ney 
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ney  were  not  proper  objcdls  of  bounty; 
and  that  by  all  who  were  proper  objefts 
of  bounty  money  was  defpifed.  J, 
“ therefore,  buried  mine  in  the  earth ; 
“ and  reno'uncing  fociety,  I wandered 
“ into  a wild  and  fequeltercd  part  of  the 
country:  my  dwelling  was  a cave  by 
the  fide  of  a hill ; I drank  the  running 
w'ater  from  the  fpring,  and  ate  fuch 
**  fruits  and  herbs  as  1 could  find.  To 
“ increafe  the  aullerity  of  my  life,  I fre- 
quently  watched  all  night,  fitting  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  with  my  face  to 
“ the  eafi,  refigning  myfelf  to  the  fecret 
“ influences  of  the  Prophet,  and  expeding 
illumiinations  from  above.  One  morn- 
**  ing  after  my  nodurnal  vigil,  jufl  ns  I 
« peiceivcd  the  horizon  glow  at  the  ap- 
“ proacli  of  the  fun,  the  power  of  fleep 
“ became  irrcfifiible,  and  1 funk  under  it. 
1 imagined  myfelf  Hill  fitting  at  the 
entrance  of  my  cell;  that  the  dawn  in- 
**  creafed;  and  that  as  I looked  earnellly 
“ for  the  firfl;  beam  of  day,  a dark  fpot 
**  appeared  to  intercept  it.  I perceived 
“■  that  it  was  in  motion;  it  increafed  in 
fize  as  it  drew’  near,  and  at  length  I dif- 
covered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  1 iHll  kept 
**  my  eye  fixed  fiedfaftly  upon  it,  and  faw’ 
it  alight  at  a fmall  dillance,  w'here  1 now 
deferied  a fox  whofe  tw^o  fore-legs  ap- 
peared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox 
“ the  eagle  laid  part  of  a kid,  which  flie 
had  brought  in  her  talons,  and  then  dif- 
« appeared.  When  I aw’aked,  I laid  my 
“ forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  bleficd 
“ the  Prophet  for  the  inrtriidlion  of  the 
« morning.  I review’cd  my  dream,  and 
fald  thus  to  myfelf:  Cofrou,  thou  hafl: 
done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the 
« bufinefs,  and  vanities  of  life:  but  thou 
“ hall  as  yet  done  it  in  part;  thou 
“ art  flill  every  day  bufied  in  the  fearch 
of  food,  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  rdl, 
neither  is  thy  trull  in  Providence  com- 
“ plete.  What  art  thou  taught  by  this 
‘‘  vifion?  If  thou  haft  feen  an  eagle  com- 
“ milfioned  by  Heaven  tp  feed  a fox  that 
**  is  lame,  lliail  not  the  hand  of  Heaven 
alfo  fupply  thee  with  food;  when  that 
which  prevents  thee  from  procuring  it 
“ for  thyfelf,  is  not  neceflity  but  devotion? 
“ I was  now  fo  confident  of  a miraculous 
« fupply,  that  I neglcdled  to  w’alk  out  for 
my  repall,  which,  after  the  firfl;  day,  I 
“ expeded  with  an  impatience  that  left 
**  me  little  power  of  attending  to  any  other 
objcd : this  impatience,  however,  I la- 
**  beared  to  fupprals,  and  perfifled  in  my 
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“ refolution;  but  my  eyes  at  length  began 
**  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  fmote  each 
“ other;  I threw'  myfelf  backward,  and 
“ hoped  my  weaknefs  would  foon  increafe 
“ to  infenfibility.  But  1 was  fuddenly 
roufed  by  the  voice  of  an  invifiblc  being, 
who  pronounced  thefc  words : ‘ Cof- 
rou, I am  the  angel,  who  by  the  command 
of  the  Almighty,  have  regillered  the 
thoughts  of  thy  lieart,  which  1 am  now 
commiflioned  to  reprove.  While  thou 
wall  attempting  to  become  wife  above  that 
which  is  revealed,  thy  fo’ly  has  perverted 
the  inllrudlion  which  w'as  vouchfafed  thee. 
Art  thou  difablcd  as  the  Fox?  hall  thou 
not  rather  the  powers  of  the  Eagle?  Aril'e, 
let  the  Eagle  be  the  objed  of  thy  emula- 
tion, To  pain  and  ficknefs,  be  thou  again 
the  meflenger  of  eafe  and  herdth.  Virtue 
is  not  red,  but  adion.  If  thou  doll  good 
to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God, 
thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral  ta 
divine;  and  that  liappinefs  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradife,  will  be  thy  reward 
upon  earth.’ 

At  tliefc  words  I was  not  lefs  aflo- 
“ nifiied  tliau  if  a mountain  had  been 
“ overturned  at  my  feet.  I humbled  my- 
“ felf  in  the  dull;  I returned  to  the  city  ; 

I dug  up  my  treafure ; I was  liberal,  yet  I 
“ became  rich.  My  Ikill  in  relloring  health 
to  the  body  gave  me  frequent  opportu- 
“ nities  of  curing  the  difealcs  of  the  foul. 
“ i put  on  the  facred  veflments;  1 grew 
eminent  beyond  my  merit;  add  it  was 
“ the  pleafure  of  the  king  that  I Ihould 
“ Hand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be 
not  offended;  I boafl;  of  no  knowledge 
“ that  I have  not  received:  As  the  fands 
« of  the  defert  drink  up  the  drops  of  rain, 
or  the  dew  of  the  morning,  fo  do  I 
alfo,  w'ho  am  but  dufl,  imbibe  the  in-. 
“ llrudlons  of  the  prophet.  Believe  then 
“ that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  know^ 
“ ledge  is  profane,  which  terminates  in 
“ thyfelf;  and  by  a life  wafted  in  fpecu-, 
**  lation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gained. 
“ When  the  gates  of  Paradife  are  thrown 
‘‘  open  before  thee,  tliy  mind  lhall  be  irra.. 
“ dialed  in  a moment;  here  thou  canll 
“ little  more  than  pile  error  upon  error; 

there  thou  lhalt  build  truth  upon  truth. 
“ Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion; 
“ and  in  the  mean  time  emulate  the  Ea- 
gle.  Much  is  in  thy  power;  and,  there-* 
‘‘  fore,  much  is  expelled  of  thee.  Though 
« the  Almigh'TY  only  can  give  virtue, 
“ yet,  as  a prince,  thou  may’ll  ftimulate 
« thole  to  beneficence,  who  adl  from  no 

“ higher 
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**  higher  motive  than  immediate  intcreft; 
« thou  canll  notproduce  the  principle,  but 
**  may’ft  enforce  the  pradice.  The  re- 
lief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they 
receive  it  from  oftentation,  or  cliarity; 
« and  the  efFe(fl  of  example  is  tlie  fame, 
**  whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour  of  God  or  man.  Let  thy  virtue 
be  thus  diffufed;  and  if  thou  believed 
with  reverence,  thou  flialt  be  accepted 
above.  Farewell.  May  the  fmlle  of 
**  Him  who  refides  in  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
vens  be  upon  thee!  and  againft  thy 
“ name,  in  the  volume  of  His  will,  may 
Happinefs  be  written  1” 
d'ho  King,  whofe  doubts  like  thofc  of 
Mirza,  were  now  removed,  looked  up  with 
a fmile  that  communicated  the  joy  of  his 
mind.  He  difmifl'ed  the  prince  to  his  go- 
vernment; and  commanded  thefc  events 
to  be  recorded,  to  the  end  that  poflerity 
may  know  “ that  no  life  is  pleafing  to 
God,  but  that  which  is  ufeful  to  Man- 
**  kind.”  Ad-venturer, 

§ 25.  Providence  proved  from  Animal 
Injiintl, 

I mud:  confefs  I am  infinitely  delighted 
with  thofe  fpeculations  of  nature  which  are 
to  be  made  in  a country  life;  and  as  my 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of 
natural  hillory,  I cannot  forbear  recollect- 
ing, upon  this  occafion,  thefeveral  remarks 
which  I have  met  v\ith  in  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  my 
own  obfervation;  the  arguments  for  Pro- 
vidence, drawn  from  the  natural  hiftory  of 
animals,  being,  in  my  opinion,  demondra- 
tive. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is 
different  from  that  of  every  other  kind; 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  lead  turn  in  the 
mufcles  or  twid  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
which  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  animal’s  way  of  life, 
than  any  other  cad  or  texture  of  them 
would  have  been. 

The  mod  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures are  luji  and  hunger : the  fird  is  a per- 
petual call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind;  the  latter  to  preferve  themfelves. 

It  is  adonifhing  to  confiderthe  different 
degrees  of  care  that  defeend  from  the  pa- 
rent of  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  abfolutcly 
neceffary  for  the  leaving  a poderity.  Some 
creatures  cad  their  eggs  as  chance  direCls 
them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther,  as  in- 
fects, and  feveral  kind  of  dd-i;  otliers,  of  a 
nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  depofit 
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them  in,  and  there  leave  them,  as  the  fer- 
pent,  the  crocodile,  and  odricli;  others 
hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  until 
it  is  able  to  fhift  for  itfclf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
direfls  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
ferve  a particular  plan  in  the  drudturc  of 
its  ned,  and  directs  all  of  the  fame  fpecies 
to  work  after  the  fame  model?  It  cannot 
be  imitation ; for  though  you  hatch  a crow 
under  a hen,  and  never  let  it  fee  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  ned  it  makes 
diall  be  the  fame,  to  the  laying  of  a dick, 
with  all  the  neds  of  the  fame  Ipecies.  It 
cannot  be  reafoir,  for  were  animals  endued 
with  it  to  as  great  a degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conveniencies  that 
they  would  propofe  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  fame  tem- 
per of  weather  which  raifes  this  general 
warmth  in  animals,  fhould  covef  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grafs,  for 
their  fecurity  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce fuch  infinite  fwarms  of  infedls  for  the 
fupport  and  fudenance  of  their  refpedlive 
broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  fhould  be  fo  violent  while  it  lads, 
and  that  it  fhould  lad  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
ceffary for  the  prefervation  of  the  young? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I fnall  quote  at  length,  as  I find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  indance 
of  cruelty,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  lo 
effectually  fhew  the  drengch  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  animals  of  which  I am  here  fpeak- 
ing,  A perfon,  who  was  well  fkilled  in 
‘‘  diffeCtions,  opened  a bitch,  and  as  fhe  lay 
« in  the  mod  exquidte  torture,  odered  her 
‘‘  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  die  im- 
“ mediately  fell  a licking;  and  for  the 
time  feemed  infenfible  of  her  pain:  on 
“ the  removal,  fhe  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it, 
and  began  a wailing  fort  of  cry,  which 
“ feemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  lofs 
“ of  her  young  one,  than  the  fenfe  of  her 
“ own  torments.” 

But  notwithdanding  this  natural  love 
in  brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intenfe 
than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  fhould  be  no  longer 
troublefome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  ufeful 
to  the  young ; for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of 
the  latter  ceafe,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondnefs,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themfelves:  and  what  is  a very  remarkable 
D 3 circumdance 
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circamflance  in  this  part  of  inftinfV,  we  find 
that  the  Icve  of  the  parent  may  be  length- 
ened out  beyond  its  ufual  time,  if  the  pre- 
fcrvaiion  of  the  fpecies  requires  it;  as  we 
may  fee  in  birds  that  drive  away  their 
young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihccd,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if 
they  are  tied  to  the  neft,  or  confined  within 
a cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be 
cut  of  a condition  of  fupplying  their  own 
neceliities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in 
animals  to  afeend  from  the  young  to  the 
parent,  v\hi^h  is  not  at  all  neceffary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  fpecies:  nor  indeed  in 
reaionable  creatures  does  it  rife  in  any  pro- 
portion, as  it  fpreads  itfelf  downwards;  for 
in  all  family  afFtftion,  we  find  protedtion 
granted,  and  favours  bcrtowed,nre  greater 
n otives  to  love  and  tendernefs,  than  fafety, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical 
rr  n difputing  for  the  reafon  of  animals, 
and  telii^g  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  pre- 
judices that  will  not  allow  them  the  ufe  of 
l.hr't  facuiiy. 

Reafon  fhews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences 
oflife;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  dif- 
covery  of  fuch  a talent,  but  what  immedi- 
ately regards  his  own  prefervation,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in 
their  generation  are  wifer  than  liie  fons  of 
men ; but  their  wlldom  is  confined  to  a few 
panicnlars,  and  lies  in  a very  narrow  com- 
prd's.  Take  a brute  out  of  his  inllinci:,  and 
you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  under- 
Ihinding. — To  ufe  an  inflance  that  comes 
often  under  obfervation: 

With  w'hat  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herfclf  a nefl:  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
free  from  noife  and  dirturbance  ! When  fie 
has  laid  her  eggs  in  fuch  a manner  that  fire 
can  cover  them,  what  care  does  ihe  rake  in 
turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may 
partake  of  the  vital  warmth!  When  fne 
leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  neccflary 
fudenance,  how  punctually  does  five  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become 
incapab’e  of  producing  an  animal!  In  the 
fummer  you  lee  h'.  r giving  herfelf  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above 
two  hours  together;  but  in  winter,  when 
t'  e ngcur  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the 
principles  of  life,  and  deflroy  the  young 
one,  (lie  grows  more  afTiduous  in  her  at- 
tendance, and  days  away  but  half  the  time. 
'•Vnen  the  birth  approaches,  v/ith  how  m.uch 
mc;  ty  and  attention  does  live  help  tiie  chick 
•o  break  its  prifon!  Not  to  take  notice  of 


her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  providing  it  proper  nourifhment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  nor  to  men- 
tion her  forfaking  the  neft,  if  after  the  ufual 
time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not 
make  its  appearance.  A chymical  opera- 
tion could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art 
or  diligence,  than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  of 
a chick;  though  there  are  many  other  birds 
that  fhew  an  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in 
all  the  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has  all 
thisfeeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies)  confidered  in  other  refpedls,  is 
without  the  leaft  glimmerings  of  thought 
or  common  fenfe.  She  miftakes  a piece  of 
chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the 
fame  manner;  fhe  is  infenfible  of  any  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  thole 
five  lays : five  does  not  diftinguifh  between 
her  own  and  thofe  of  another  fpecies ; and 
when  the  birth  appears  of  never  fo  different 
a bird,  will  chevilh  it  for  her  own.  Jn  all 
thefe  circumftances,  which  do  not  carry  an 
immediate  regard  to  the  fubfiftence  of  her- 
felf or  her  fpecies,  fhe  is  a very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  myfterious  in  nature,  than  thisinftindl 
in  animals,  which  thus  rifes  above  reafon, 
and  falls  infinitely  flvort  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter, 
and  at  the  fame  tim^e  works  after  fo  odd  a 
manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  facul- 
ty of  an  inteliedliial  being.  For  my  own 
part,  I look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  known  qualities  inherent 
in  the  bodies  themfelves,  nor  from  any 
laws  of  mechanifm,  but,  according  to  the 
beft  notions  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  is 
an  immediate  impreflion  from  the  firll 
Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  afliing  in 
the  creatures.  Spedator. 

§ 26.  NeceJJtfy  of  forming  religious 

Principles  at  an  early  dJge. 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, you  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a right 
and  wrong  in  human  actions.  You  fee, 
tha  thofe  who  are  born  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  are  not  all  equally 
profperous  in  the  courfe  oflife.  While  fome 
of  them,  by  wife  and  Heady  condud,  attain 
diltindionin  the  world, and  pafs  their  days 
with  comfort  and  honour;  others  of  the 
fame  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour, 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  their  birtl  i,  involve 
themfelves  in  much  mifery,  and  end  in  be- 
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inwadirgraceto  their  friends,  and  a burden 
on  fociety.  Early,  then,  you  may  learn 
that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition  in 
which  you  find  yourfclves  placed,  but  on 
the  part  which  you  are  to  act,  that  your 
welfare  or  unhappinefs,  your  honour  or  in- 
fi'iiny,  depend.  Now,  when  beginning  to 
adt  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater  mo- 
ment, than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  condudt 
with  the  mod  ferious  attention,  before  you 
have  yet  committed  any  fatal  or  irretriev- 
able errors?  If,  inltead  of  exerting  re- 
Jiedlion  for  this  valuable  purpefe,  you  de- 
liver yourfelves  up,  at  fo  critical  a time,  to 
Both  and  pleafure;  if  you  refufe^to  liilen  to 
any  counfellor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to 
any  purfuit  except  that  of  amufement ; if 
you  allow  yourfelves  to  Boat  loofe  and 
carelefs  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive 
any  diredlion  which  the  current  of  fafhion 
may  chance  to  give  you;  what  can  you 
cxpedl  to  follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ? 
While  fo  many  around  you  arc  undergo- 
ing the  fad  confequences  of  a like  indifere- 
cion,  for  what  rcafon  fhall  not  thefe  con- 
fequences extend  to  you?  Shall  you  only 
attain  fuccefs  without  that  preparation,  and 
cfcape  dangers  without  that  precaution, 
which  is  required  of  others?  Shall  happi- 
nefs  grow  up  to  you  of  its  own  accord,  and 
folicit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation, 
and  the  acquifition  of  labour  and  care  ? — 
Deceive  not  yourfelves  with  fuch  arrogant 
hopes.  Whatever  be  your  rank.  Provi- 
dence v/ill  not,  for  your  fake,  reverfe  its 
eftablifhed  order.  By  lillening  to  wife  ad- 
monitions, and  tempering  tlie  vivacity  of 
youth  wi'th  a proper  mixture  of  ferious 
thought,  you  may  enfiire  cliearfulnefs  for 
the  red  of  your  life;  but 'by  delivering 
yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs  and 
levity,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lading 
heavinefs  of  heart.  Blair. 

^ 27*  Acquifition  of  <virtuous  Bifpof- 

tions  and  Habits  a 7iec(fjary  Part  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofc  plans 
pflilc,  wiiich  eitlier  your  circumftances 
have  luggefled,  or  your  friends  have  pro- 
pofed,  you  will  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  order  to  purfue  them  with  advan- 
tage, feme  previous  difcipline  is  requifite. 
Be  afiured,  that  whatever  is  to  b'„  your 
profefiion,  no  education  is  more  11  ceflary 
to  your  fuccels,  than  the  acquirement  of 
virtuous  difpofitions  and  habits..  This  is 
the  univerfal  preparation  for  every  charac- 
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ter,  and  every  dation  in  life.  Bad  as  the 
world  is,  rcfpefl  is  always  paid  to  virtue. 
In  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  adairsit  will 
be  found,  that  a plain  underdanding, 
joined  with  acknowledged  worth,  contri- 
butes more  to  profperity,  than  thebrighteft 
parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whether 
I'cience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life,  be  your 
aim,  virtue  dill  enters,  for  a principal  (hare, 
into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety. 
It  is  connefled  with  eminence,  in  every  li- 
beral art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch 
of  fair  and  ufeful  bufinefs ; with  didinc- 
tion,  in  every  public  dation.  The  vigour 
which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  charadlcr;  the  generous 
fentiments  which  it  breathes;  the  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  it  infpircs,  the  ardour 
of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  the  freedom 
which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  dif- 
honourable  avocations,  are  the  foundations 
of  all  that  is  high  in  fame  or  great  in  fuc- 
cefs  among  men.  Whatever  ornamental 
or  engaging  endowments  you  now  polTefs, 
virtue  is  a necelTary  requilite,  in  order  to 
their  (hining  with  proper  ludre.  Feeble 
are  the  attradtions  of  the  faired  form,  if  it 
be  fufpedled  that  nothing  within  corre- 
fponds  to  the  pleafing  appearance  without. 
Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is 
fuppoled  to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice.  By 
whatever  arts  you  may  at  fird  attraft  the 
attention,  you  can  hold  the  edeem  and  fe- 
cure  the  hearts  of  others  only  by  amiable 
dilpofitions  and  the  accomplifhments  of  the 
mind.  Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe  in-  • 
fiuence  will  lad,  when  the  ludre  of  all 
that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  paded 
away.  Ibid. 

§ 28.  The  Happinefs  and  Dignity  of  Mafi- 
hood  depend  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  youth- 
ful Age. 

Let  not  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of 
imiprovements,  fo  edential  to  your  felicity 
and  honour.  Your  charadler  is  now  of 
your  own  forming;  your  fate  is  in  fome 
meafure  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your 
nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits 
have  not  edablidred  their  dominion.  Pre- 
judices have  not  pre-occupied  your  under- 
danding. The  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debafe  your  aifeCHons.  All 
your  powers  are  more  vigorous,  did  m- 
barrafled  and  free,  than  they  will  be  at 
any  tiiture  period.  Whatever  imoulfe  you 
now  give  to  your  defires  and  palfions,  the 
diredlion  is  likely  to  continue.  It  wll 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  to 
D 4 lun; 
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run;  nay,  it  may  determine  an  everlafting 
ifTue.  Confider  then  the  employment  of 
this  important  period  as  the  higheft  trull 
which  (hall  ever  be  committed  to  you ; as, 
in  a great  meafure,  decifive  of  your  hap- 
pinefs,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the 
fuccellion  of  the  feafons,  each,  by  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  affefls  the  produc- 
tions of  what  is  next  in  courfe;  fo,  in  hu- 
man life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the 
happinefs  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Vir- 
tuous youth  gradually  brings  forward  ac- 
complilhed  and  flourifning  manhood;  and 
fuch  manhood  palfes  of  itfelf,  without  unea- 
finefs,into  refpedlable  and  tranquil  old  age. 
But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regu- 
lar courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  mo- 
ral, jull  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the 
fpring  put  forth  no  blolToms,  in  fummer 
there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no 
fruit:  So,  if  youth  be  trilled  away  without 
improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemp- 
tible, and  old  age  miferable.  Blair, 

§29.  Piety  to  God  the  Foundation  of  good 
Morals. 

What  I fhall  firll  recommend  is  piety  to 
God.  With  this  I begin,  both  as  the 
foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a difpo- 
fition  particularly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  youth.  To  be  void  of  it,  argues  a cold 
heart,  dellitute  of  feme  of  the  bell  alfedions 
which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  of  warm  and  generous  emotions. 
The  heart  fhould  then  fpontaneoufly  rife 
into  tiie  admiration  of  what  is  great;  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ; 
and  melt  at  the  difeovery  of  tendernefs  and 
goodnefs.  Wncrc  can  any  obje6l  be  found, 
fo  proper  to  kindle  thofe  adeflions,  as  the 
Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  Author  of 
all  felicity  ! Unmoved  by  veneration,  can 
you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majefty 
which  his  works  every  where  difplay } Un- 
touched by  gratitude,  can  you  view  that 
profufion  of  good,  which,  in  this  pleafing 
feafon  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours 
around  you Happy  in  the  love  and  af- 
feflion  of  thofe  with  whom  you  are  con- 
nefted,  look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  infpirer  of  all  the  friendflnp  which  has 
ever  been  Ihewn  you  by  others;  himfelf 
your  beft  and  your  firfl  friend;  formerly, 
the  fupporter  of  your  infancy,  and  the  guide 
of  your  childhood : now,  the  guardian  of 
your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  coming 
years.  View  religious  homage  as  a natu- 
ral expreiuon  of  gratitude  to  him  for  ail 


his  goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the  fervice 
of  the  God  of  your  fathers;  of  him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you  ; of  him 
whom  in  former  ages  your  anceflors  ho- 
noured ; and  by  whom  they  are  now  re- 
warded and  ble'lTedin  heaven.  Comiedled 
with  fo  many  tender  fenlibilities  of  foul,  let 
religion  be  with  you,  not  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren offspring  of  fpeculation,  but  the  warm 
and  vigorous  didate  of  the  heart.  Ibid. 

§ 30.  Religion  nenjer  to  be  treated  njoith 
Levity, 

Imprefs  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
ail  that  is  ficred.  Let  no  wantonnefs  of 
youthful  fpirits,  no  compliance  with  the  in- 
temperate mirth  of  others,  ever  betray  you 
into  profane  fallies.  Befides  the  guilt 
which  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a 
more  odious  appearance  of  petulance  and 
prefumption  to  youth,  than  the  affedation 
of  treating  religion  with  levity.  Inllcad  of 
being  an  etudence  of  fuperior  underfiand- 
ing,  it  difeovers  a pert  and  fhallow  mind ; 
which,  vain  of  the  firll  fmatterings  of  know- 
ledge, prefumes  to  make  light  of  what  the 
rell  of  mankind  revere.  At  the  fame  time, 
you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when  exhorted 
to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come more  formal  and  folemn  in  your 
manners  than  others  of  the  fame  years; 
or  to  ered  yourfelves  into  fupercilious  re- 
provers of  thofe  aroun^  you.  Thefpiritof 
true  religion  breathes  gentlenefs  and  affa- 
bility. It  gives  a native  unaffeded  eafe 
to  the  behaviour.  It  is  focial,  kind,  and 
chearful ; far  removed  from  that  gloomy 
and  illiberal  fuperftition  which  clouds  the 
brow,  fliarpens  the  temper,  dejeds  the 
fpirit,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themfelves 
for  another  world,  by  negleding  the  con- 
cerns of  this.  Let  your  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  conned  preparation  for  heaven 
wdth  an  honourable  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  adive  life.  Of  fuch  religion  difeover, 
on  every  proper  occafion,  that  you  are  not 
afiiamed ; but  avoid  making  any  unneceffa- 
ry  oflentation  of  it  before  the  world.  Ibid. 

§31.  Madefy  and  Docility  to  be  joined  to 
Piety, 

To  piety  join  modefly  and  docility, 
reverence  of  your  parents,  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  thofe  who  are  your  fuperiors  in 
knowledge,  in  flation,  and  in  years.  De<- 
pendence  and  obedience  belong  to  youth. 
Modefly  is  one  of  its  chief  ornaments;  and 
has  ever  been  efleemed  a prefage  of  rifing 
merit.  V/hen  entering  on  the  career  of 

life. 
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life,  it  is  your  part,  not  to  afllime  the 
reins  as  yet  into  your  hands;  but  to  com- 
mit yourfelves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more 
experienced,  and  to  become  wife  by  the 
wifdom  of  thofs  who  have  gone  before 
you.  Or' all  the  follies  incident  to  youth, 
there  are  none  which  either  deform  its  pre- 
fent  appearance,  or  blah  the  profpe6l  ofits 
future  profperity,  'ir  ore  than  felf  conceit, 
prefumption,  and  obflinacy.  By  checking 
its  n;’tural  progrefs  in  improvement,  they 
fix  it  in  long  immaturity : and  frequently 
produce  mii'chiefs  which  can  never  be  re- 
paired. Yet  thefe  are  vices  too  common- 
ly found  among  the  young.  Big  with  en- 
terprizc,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  refolve 
to  truft:  for  fuccefs  to  none  but  themfelves. 
Full  of  their  own  abilities,  they  deride  the 
admonitions  which  are  given  them  by  their 
friends,  as  the  timorous  fuggeftions  of  age. 
Too  wife  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  delibe- 
rate, too  forward  to  be  retrained,  they 
plunge,  with  precipitant  indiferetion,  into 
the  midll  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life 
abounds.  Blair. 

§ 32.  Sincerity  and  Truth  recommended. 

It  is  necehary  to  recommend  to  you  fin- 
ccrity  and  truth.  This  is  the  balls  of  every 
virtue.  That  darknefsof  charadler,  where 
we  can  fee  no  heart;  thofe  foldings  of  art, 
through  which  no  native  a fredlion  is  allowed 
to  penetrate,  prefent  an  objc£l,  unamiable 
in  every  feafon  of  life,  but  particularly 
odious  in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the 
heart  is  warm,  when  the  emotions  are 
flrong,  and  when  nature  is  expeded  to  fhew 
herfelf  free  and  open,  you  can  already  fmile 
and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look  for,  when 
you  fhall  be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  men ; when  intereft  fhall  have  completed 
the  obduration  of  your  heart,  and  experi- 
ence fliall  have  improved  you  in  all  the  arts 
of  guile?  Diffimulation  in  youth  is  the 
forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age.  Its 
flrft  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  grow- 
ing depravity  and  future  fhame.  It  de- 
grades parts  and  learning;  obfeures  the 
luflre  of  every  accomplifhrr'-nt ; and  finks 
you  into  contempt  v/ith  God  and  man.  As 
you  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  or  the  efleem  of  the  world,  culti- 
vate the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, be  dired  and  confiflent.  Inge- 
nuity and  candour  pofTefs  the  moft  power- 
ful charm;  they  befpeak  univerfal  favour, 
and  carry  an  apology  for  almofl  every  fail- 
ing. The  path  of  truth  is  a plain  and  fafe 
path;  that  of  falfeliood  is  a perplexing 


maze.  After  the  (irfl  departure  from  fm- 
cerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  Hop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another; 
till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  in- 
creafes,  you  are  left  entangled  in  your  own 
fnare.  Deceit  difeovers  a ihtle  mind,  which 
flops  at  temporary  expedients,  without 
rifing  to  coinprehenfive  views  of  condudl. 
It  betrays,  at  the  fame  time,  a daltardly 
fpirit.  Jt  is  the  refource  of  one  who  wants 
courage  to  avow  his  defigns,  or  to  reft  upon 
himfelf.  Whereas,  opennefs  of  charaftcr 
difplayg  that  generous  boldnefs,  which 
ought  to  diftinguifh  youth.  To  fet  out 
in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a 
crafty  attention  to  intereft,  betokens  one 
who  is  deftined  for  creeping  through  the 
inferior  walks  of  life : but  to  give  an  early 
preference  to  honour  above  gain,  when 
they  ftand  in  competition ; to  defpife  every 
advantage,  which  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out difhoneft  arts;  to  brook  no  meannefs, 
and  to  ftoop  to  no  diftimulation ; are  the 
indications  of  a great  mind,  the  prefages 
of  future  eminence  and  diftindlion  in  life. 
At  the  fame  time  this  virtuous  fincerity  is 
perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  moft  prudent 
vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  oppofed  to 
cunning,  not  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not  the 
fimplicity  of  a weak  and  improvident,  but 
the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind; 
of  one  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he  ac- 
counts it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable ; and 
who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Jhid. 

§ 33.  Beneojelence  and  Humanity. 

Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivat- 
ing the  benevolent  and  humane  affedlions. 
As  a great  part  of  your  happinefs  is  to 
depend  on  the  conneflions  which  you  form, 
with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance  that 
you  acquire  betimes  the  temper  and  the  •• 
manners  which  will  render  fuch  connexions 
comfortable.  Let  a fenfe  ofjuftice  be  the 
foundation  of  all  your  focial  qualities.  In  « 
your  moft  early  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
and  even  in  your  youthful  amufements,  let 
no  unfairnefs  be  found.  Engrave  on  your 
mind  that  facred  rule,  of  ‘ doing  in  all 
things  to  others,  according  as  you  wifh 
that  they  ftiould  do  unto  you.’  P’or  this 
end,  imp  refs  yourfelves  with  a deep  fenfe 
of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of 
men.  'Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or 
fortune  you  poftefs,  never  difplay  them 
with  an  ofteiitatious  fuperiority.  Leave 
the  fubordinations  of  rank  to  regulate  the 
intercourfe  of  more  advanced  years.  At 
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prefent  it  becomes  you  to  a6l  among  your 
companions,  as  man  with  man.  Remem- 
ber how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  the  world;  and  how'  often  they, 
on  whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young 
men  once  looked  down  with  fcorn,  have 
rifen  to  be  their  fuperiors  in  future  years. 
Compallion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you 
never  ought  to  be  afhamed.  Graceful  in 
youth  is  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and  the 
heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let 
not  cafe  and  indulgence  contrail  your  af- 
feilions,  and  wrap. you  up  in  felfilh  enjoy- 
ment. Accuftom  yourfelves  to  think  of 
tlie  didrelTes  of  human  life;  of  the  folitary 
cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep- 
ing orphan.  Never  fporr  with  pain  and 
diltrefs,  in  any  of  your  amufements ; nor 
treat  even  the  meanell  infeil  with  wanton 
cruelty.  Blair. 

§ 34.  Court efy  at:d  eu^aging  Manners. 

In  order  to  render  yourfelves  amiable  in 
fociety,  correil  every  appearance  of  harlh- 
nefs  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  dif- 
tinguilh  your  demeanour,  which  fprings 
not  fo  much  from  lludied  politenefs,  as 
from  a mild  and  gentle  heart.  Follow  the 
cuftoms  of  the  world  in  matters  indifferent ; 
but  flop  when  they  become  fmful.  Let 
your  manners  be  fimple  and  natural ; and 
of  courfe  they  will  be  engaging.  Affec- 
tation is  certain  deformity.  By  forming 
yourfelves  on  fiintaffic  models,  and  vying 
with  one  another  in  every  reigning  folly, 
the  young  begin  with  being  ridiculous,  and 
end  in  being  vicious  and  immoral. 

^ Ibid. 

§ 33.  ^empe,  ranee  in  Pleafure  recommended* 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 
temperance  in  pleafure.  Let  me  admo- 
nifn  them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
tlioufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue  to 
fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to 
man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
this  age  with  exceffive  ardour.  Novelty 
adds  ffdh  charms,  as  yet,  to  every  grati- 
fication. The  world  appears  to  fpread  a 
continual  feaff ; avid  health,  vigour,  and 
high  fpirits,  invite  them  to  partake  of  it 
without  reftraint.  In  vain  we  warn  them 
of  latent  dangers.  Ideligion  is  accufed  of 
infufferable  feycrity,  in  prohibiting  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  old,  when  they  offer  their 
admonition,  arc  upbraided  with  having 
forgot  that  they  once  were  young. — And 
yet,  my  friend.s,  to  what  do  the  conffraints 
«f  religion,  and  the  ccunfcls  of  age,  with 


refpecl  to  pleafure,  amount.?  They  may 
all  be  comprifed  in  a few  words — not  to 
hurt  yourfelves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by 
your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe 
bounds,  pleafure  is  lawful ; beyond  them  it 
becomes  criminal,  becaufe  it  is  ruinous. 
Are  thefe  reftraints  any  other  tlian  what  a 
wife  man  would  choofe  to  impofe  on  him- 
felf?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  plea- 
fure, but  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead  of 
abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to  purfue  it  on 
an  extenfive  plan.  'We  propofe  m.eafures 
for  fecuring  its  polTefiion,  and  for  prolong- 
ing its  duration.  Ibid. 

§ 36.  W'hate-ver  violates  Naturey  cannot 
afford  true  Pleafure. 

Confult  your  whole  nature.  Conffder 
yourfelves  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  ra- 
tional beings;  not  only  as  rational,  but 
focial;  not  only  as  focial,  but  immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of 
thefe  refpefls,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure ; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
efiential  part  of  the  vital  fyftem,  can  pro- 
mote health.  For  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clufion,  we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  nor  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  aged,  but  to  yourfelves,  and  your 
own  experience.  We  afk,  whether  you 
have  not  found,  that  in  a courfe  of  cri- 
minal excefs,  your  pleafure  was  more  than 
compenfated  by  fucceeding  pain?  Whe- 
ther, if  not  from  every  particular  inffance, 
yet  from  every  habit,  at  leaff,  of  unlawful 
gratification,  there  did  not  fpring  fome 
thorn  to  wound  you ; there  did  not  arife 
fome  confequence  to  make  you  repent  of 
it  in  the  iffue  ? How  long  will  you  repeat 
the  fame  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and 
tamely  expofe  yourfelves  to  be  caught  in 
the  fame  fnare  ? If  you  have  any  confi- 
deration,  or  any  firmnefs  le.ft,  avoid  temp- 
tations, for  which  you  have  found  your- 
felves unequal,  with  as  much  care  as  you 
would  fliun  peftilential.  infedion.  Break 
pff  all  connedions  with  the  loofe  and  pro- 
fligate. Ibbid. 

§ 37.  Irregular  Pleafures. 

By  the  unhappy  excclfes  of  irregular 
pleafures  in  youth,  how  many  amiable 
difpofitions  are  corrupted  or  deffroyed! 
How  many  rifmg  capacities  and  powers 
are  fuppreffed  I How  many  flattering 
hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally 
extinguilhed ! Who  but  muff  drop  a tear 
over  human  nature,  when  he  beholds  that 
morning,  which  arofe  fo  bright,  oYercaff: 
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with  fuch  untimely  darknefs ; that  good- 
humour,  which  once  captivated  all  hearts, 
that  vivacity  which  fparkled  in  every  com- 
pany, thofe  abilities  which  were  fitted  for 
adorning  the  higheft  frations,  all  facrificed 
at  the  fhrine  of  low  fenfualicy;  and  one 
who  was  formed  for  running  the  fair  ca- 
reer of  life  in  the  midft  of  public  elleem, 
cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of 
his  courle ; or  funk  for  the  whole  of  it 
into  infignificancy  and  contempt !— Thefe, 
O finful  Pleafure,  are  thy  trophies  ! It  is 
thus  that,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God 
and  man,  thou  degraded  human  honour, 
and  blade d the  opening  profpeds  of  hu- 
man felicity ! Blair, 

§ 38.  Indujlry  and  Application, 

Diligence,  indudry,  and  proper  im- 
provement of  time,  are  material  duties  of 
the  young.  To  no  purpofe  are  they  en- 
dowed with  the  bed  abilities,  if  they  want 
aftivity  for  exerting  them.  Unavailing, 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  diredlion  that 
can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  tem- 
poral or  fpiritual  welfare.  In  youth,  the 
habits  of  indudry  are  mod  eafily  acquired: 
in  youth  the  incentives  to  it  are  dronged, 
from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emu- 
lation and  hope,  from  all  the  profpedls 
v/hich  the  beginning  of  life  affords.  If, 
dead  to  thefe  calls,  you  already  languidi 
in  flothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to 
quicken  the  more  duggifh  current  of  ad- 
vancing years  ? Indudry  is  not  only  the 
indrument  of  improvement,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo  oppofite 
to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  re- 
laxed and  feeble  date  of  an  indolent  mind. 
|ie  who  is  a dranger  to  indudry,  may 
podefs,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is 
labour  only  which  gives  the  relifh  to  plea- 
fure. It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every 
good  man.  It  is  the  indifpcnfible  condi- 
tion of  our  pofTeffing  a found  mind  in  a 
found  body.  Sloth  is  fo  inconfident  with 
both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  whether 
it  be  a greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health 
and  happinefs.  Inaflive  as  it  is  in  itfelf, 
its  effects  are  fatally  powerful.  Though  it 
appear  a flowly-flowing  dream,  yet  it  un- 
dermines all  that  is  dable  and  douridiing. 
It  not  only  faps  the  foundation  of  every 
yirtue,  but  pours  upon  you  a deluge  of 
crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like  water  which 
fil'd  putrefies  by  dagnation,  and  then  fends 
up  noxious  vapours, and  fills  the  atmofphere 
vyith  death.  Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenefs, 
as  the  certain  parent  both  of  guilt  and  of 
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ruin.  And  under  idlenefs  I include,  not 
mere  inaftion  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 
trifling  occupations,  in  which  too  many 
faunter  away  their  youth ; perpetually  en- 
gaged in  frivolous  focicty,  or  public  amufe- 
ments;  in  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 
odentation  of  their  perfons — Is  this  the 
foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  edeem  ? By  fuch  accomplifh- 
ments  do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
felves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  anfvver  the  expectations  of  your 
friends  and  your  country? — Amufements 
youth  requires : it  were  vain,  it  were 
cruel,  to  prohibit  them.  But,  though  al- 
lowable as  the  relaxation,  they  are  mod 
culpable  as  the  bufinefs,  of  the  young. 
For  they  then  become  the  gulph  of  time, 
and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  The}*^  foment 
bad  paffions.  They  weaken  the  manly 
powers.  They  fink  the  native  vigour  of 
youth  into  contemptible  effeminacy. 

Ibid* 

§ 39.  The  Employment  of  Time. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dan- 
gerous wade,  feek  to  fill  it  with  employ- 
ments which  you  may  review  with  fatis- 
faCHon.  The  acquifition  of  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  mod  honourable  occupations  of 
youth.  The  defire  of  it  difeoversa  liberal 
mind,  and  is  conneCled  with  many  accom- 
plilhments  and  many  virtues.  But  though 
your  train  of  life  fhould  not  lead  you  to 
lludy,  the  ccarfe  of  education  always  fur- 
nidies  proper  employments  to  a well  dif- 
pofed  mind.  Whatever  you  purfue,  be 
emulous  to  excel.  Generous  ambition,  and 
fenfibility  to  praife,  are,  efpecially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think 
not,  that  any  afiiuence  of  fortune,  or  any 
elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from  the 
duties  of  application  and  indudry.  Jn- 
dudry  is  the  law  of  our  being;  it  is  the 
demand  of  nature,  of  reafon,  and  of  God, 
Remember  always,  that  the  years  which 
now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  perma- 
nent memorials  behind  them.  From  your 
thoughtlefs  minds  they  may  efcape;  but 
they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God. 
They  form  an  important  part  of  the  regider 
of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear  tef- 
timony,  either  for  or  againd  you  at  that 
day  when,  for  all  your  aClions,  bat  parti- 
cularly for  the  employments  of  youth,  you 
mud  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether 
your  future  courfe  is  dedined  to  be  long 
or  drort,  after  tliis  manner  it  fhould  com- 
mence; and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted. 
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dueled,  its  ccncluiion,  at  what  time  foever 
it  arrives,  will  not  be  inglorious  or  un- 
happy. Blair. 

§ ^o.  The  NeceJ/ity  of  depending  for  Sue- 
cefs  on  the  Blejfing  of  Hea-ven. 

Let  me  hnifh  the  fubjed,  with  recalling 
your  attention  to  that  depcndance  on  the 
blcfling  of  Heaven,  which,  amidit  all  your 
endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought 
continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too  common 
with  the  young,  even  when  they  refolve  to 
tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to 
fet  out  with  prefumptuous  confidence  in 
themfclves.  I’ruding  to  their  own  abili- 
ties for  carrying  them  fuccefsfully  through 
life,  they  are  carelefs  of  applying  to  God, 
or  of  deriving  any  ailiilance  Lorn  what 
they  are  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  difei- 
pline  of  religion.  Alas  ! how  little  do 
they  know  the  dangers  which  await  them  ! 
Neither  human  wifdom,  nor  human  virtue, 
unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  for  the 
trying  fituations  which  often  occur  in  life. 
By  the  fhock  of  temptation,  how  frequently 
have  the  inod  virtuous  intentions  been 
overthrown  ! Under  the  preffure  of  dif- 
aller,  how  often  has  the  greateil  condancy 
funk  1 Delfitute  of  the  favour  of  God,  you 
are  in  no  better  fituation, with  all  your  boad- 
ed  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
a tracklcfs  defert,  without  any  guide  to 
condudl  them,  or  any  fhelter  to  cover  them 
from  the  gathering  dorm.  Corred,  then, 
this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expedl  not 
that  your  happinefs  can  be  independent  of 
him  who  made  you.  Sy  faith  and  repent- 
.ance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
By  piety  and  prayer,  feek  the  protedlion  of 
the  God  of  Heaven.  Ibid. 

§ 41.  The  Necejfty  of  an  early  and  clofe 
AppUcatiGn  to  Wifdom. 

It  is  necedary  to  habituate  our  minds,  in 
our  younger  years,  to  fome  employment 
which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill 
the  capacity  of  the  foul  at  a riper  age. 
For,  however  we  may  roam  in  youth  from 
folly  to  folly,  too  volatile  for  red,  too  foft 
and  effeminate  for  indudry,  ever  ambitious 
to  make  a fplcndid  figure  ; yet  the  time 
will  come  when  we  fliall  outgrow  the  relifh 
of  childifh  amufements  : and,  if  we  are 
not  provided  with  a tade  for  manly  fatis- 
fadions  \o  fucceed  in  their  room,  we  mud 
of  courfe  become  miferable,  at  an  age 
more  difficult  to  be  pleafed.  While  men, 
however  unthinking  and  unemployed,  en- 
joy an  inexhaudibie  how  of  vigorous  fpi- 


rits;  a conftant  fucceiTion  of  gay  ideas, 
which  flatter  and  fport  in  the  brain,  makes 
them  pleafed  with  themfelves,  and  with 
every  frolic  as  trifling  as  themfelves : but 
when  the  ferment  of  their  blood  abates, 
and  the  frelhnefs  of  their  youth,  like  the 
morning  dew,  pafles  away,  their  fpirits  flag 
for  want  of  entertainments  more  fluisfiic- 
tory  in  themfelves,  and  more  fuited  to  a 
manly  age;  and  the  foul,  from  a fprightly 
impertinence,  from  quick  fenfations,  and 
florid  defires,  fubfides  into  a dead  calm, 
and  links  into  a flat  flupidity.  The  Are 
of  a glowing  imagination  (the  property  of 
youth)  may  make  folly  look  plcaiing,  and 
lend  a beauty  to  objeds,  which  have  none 
inherent  in  them;  jufl  as  the  fun  beams 
may  paint  a cloud,  and  diver fify  it  with 
beautiful  dains  of  light,  however  dark, 
unfubdantial,  and  empty  in  itfelf.  But 
nothing  can  fliine  with  undiminilhed  ludre, 
but  religion  and  knowledge,  which  are 
effentialiy  and  intrinfically  bright.  Take 
it  therefore  for  granted,  which  you  will  And 
by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be  long 
entertaining,  but  what  is  in  fome  meafure 
beneficial ; becaufe nothing  elfe  will  bear  a 
calm  and  fedate  review. 

You  may  be  fancied  for  a while,  upon 
the  account  of  good-nature,  the  infepa- 
rable  attendant  upon  a fiufh  of  fanguine 
health,  and  a fulnefs  of  youthful  fpirits : 
but  you  will  And,  in  procefs  of^  time,  that 
among  the  wife  and  good,  ufelefs  good- 
nature is  the  objed  of  pity,  ill-nature  of 
hatred;  but  nature  beautiAed  and  im- 
proved by  an  alTemblage  of  moral  and  in- 
telledual  endowments,  is  the  only  objed 
"of  a folid  and  lading  edeem.  Seed. 

§ 42.  The  XJnhappinefs  confequent  on  the 
Negledt  of  early  improving  the  Mind. 

Thei-0  is  not  a greater  inlet  to  mifery 
and  vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  not  know- 
ing how  to  pafs  our  vacant  hours.  For 
what  remains  to  be  done,  when  the  Ard 
part  of  their  lives,  who  are  not  brought 
up  to  any  manual  employment,  is  dipt  away 
without  an  acquired  relifh  for  reading,  or 
tafte  for  other  rational  fatisfadions  ? That 
they  fliould  purfue  their  pleafures  } — But, 
religion  apart,  common  prudence  will  warn 
them  to  tie  up  the  wheel  as  they  begin  to 
go  down  the  hill  of  life.  Shall  they  then 
apply  themfelves  to  their  fludies  ? Alas ! 
the  feed-time  is  already  pad:  The  enter- 
prizing  and  fpirited  ardour  of  youth  being 
over,  v/ithout  having  been  applied  to  thofe 
valuable  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given, 

all 
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all  ambition  of  excelling  upon  generous 
and  laudable  fchemes  quite  Magnates.  If 
they  have  not  foinc  poor  expedient  to  de- 
ceive the  time,  or,  to  fpcak  more  pro- 
perly, to  deceive  tliemfelves,  the  length 
of  a day  vill  feem  tedious  to  them,  who, 
perhaps,  have  the  unrcafonablenefs  to  com- 
plain of  the  fhortnefs  of  life  in  general. 
When  the  former  part  of  our  life  has  been 
nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end  of  it 
can  be  nothing  but  vexation.  In  flrort, 
we  mud  be  miferable,  without  fome  em- 
ployment to  fix,  or  fome  amufement  to  dif- 
fipate  our  thoughts:  the  latter  we  cannot 
command  in  all  places,  nor  relifh  at  all 
times ; and  therefore  there  is  an  abfolute 
necelTity  for  the  former.  We  may  purfue 
this  or  that  new  pleafure  ; we  may  be  fond 
for  a while  of  a new  acquifition ; but  when 
the  graces  of  novelty  are  worn  off,  and 
the  brifknefs  of  our  firfl  defire  is  over,  the 
tranfition  is  very  quick  and  hidden,  from 
an  eager  fondnefs  to  a cool  indifference. 
Hence  there  is  a relllefs  agitation  in  our 
minds,  dill  craving  fomething  new,  dill 
unfatisfied  with  it,  when  poffeffed;  till  me- 
lancholy increafes,  as  we  advance  in  years, 
like  fhadows  lengthening  towards  theclofe 
of  day. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  of  this  damp  are 
continuallv  complaining  that  the  times  are 
altered  for  the  worfe:  Becaufe  thefpright- 
linefs  of  their  youth  reprefented  every 
thing  in  the  mod  engaging  light ; and 
when  men  are  in  high  good  humour  with 
themfelves,  they  are  apt  to  be  fo  with  all 
around ; the  face  of  nature  brightens  up, 
and  the  fun  diines  with  a more  agreeable 
ludrc : but  when  old  age  has  cut  them 
off  from  the  enjoyment  of  falfe  pleafures, 
and  habitual  vice  has  given  them  adidade 
for  the  only  true  and  lading  delights ; 
when  a retrofped  of  their  pad  Iives  -pi-^- 
Tents  nothing  to  view  but  one  wide  tra6lof 
uncultivated  ground ; a foul  didempered 
with  fpleen,  remorfe,  and  an  infenfibility 
of  each  rational  fatisfadion,  darkens  and 
difcolours  every  obje£l ; and  the  change  is 
not  in  the  times,  but  in  them,  who  have 
been  forfaken  by  thofe  gratifications  wliich 
they  would  not  forfake. 

How  much  otherwife  is  it  with  thofe  who 
have  laid  up  an  inexhaudible  fund  of  know- 
ledge ! When  a man  has  been  laying  out 
that  time  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  great  and 
important  truth,  which  others  wade  in  a 
circle  of  gay  follies,  he  is  confeious  of 
having  afted  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
and  from  that  confeioufnefs  there  re- 
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fults  that  ferene  complacency,  which, though 
not  fo  violent,  is  much  preferable  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  animal  lix'e.  He  can  tra- 
vel on  from  drength  to  drength  ; lor,  in 
literature  as  in  war,  each  new  conrjued 
which  he  gains,  impowers  him  to  pa  dr  his 
conqueds  dill  farther,  and  to  enlarge  the 
empire  of  rcafon  : thus  he  is  ever  in  a pro- 
greffive  date,  dill  making  new  acquire- 
ments, dill  animated  with  hopes  of  future 
difcoverics.  Seed. 

§ 43.  Great  Talents  not  reqmjite  for  the 
common  Duties  of  Life. 

Some  may  alledge,  in  bar  to  what  I 
have  faid,  as  an  excufe  for  their  indolence, 
the  want  of  proper  talents  to  make  any  pro- 
grefs  in  learning.  To  which  I anfwer,  that 
few  dations  require  uncommon  abilities  to 
difeharge  them  well ; for  the  ordinary  offices 
of  life,  that  lhare  of  apprehenfion  which 
falls  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  provided  we 
improve  it,  will  ferve  well  enough.  Bright 
and  fparkling  parts  are  like  diamonds, 
which  may  adorn  the  proprietor,  but  are 
not  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  world ; 
whereas  common  fenfe  is  like  current  coin ; 
we  have  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  occafion  for  it : and  if  we 
would  but  call  it  into  aflion,  it  would  carry 
us  much  greater  lengths  than  we  feem  to 
be  aware  of.  Men  may  extol,  as  much 
as  they  pleafe,  fine,  exalted  and  fupe- 
rior  fenfe ; yet  common  fenfe,  if  attend- 
ed with  humility  and  indudry,  is  the  bed 
guide  to  beneficial  truth,  and  the  bed  pre- 
fervative  againd  any  fatal  errors  in  know- 
ledge, and  notorious  mifconducls  in  life. 
For  none  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
more  liable  to  error,  than  thofe  who  have 
a didade  for  plain  fober  fenfe  and  dry  rea- 
foning  ; which  yet  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
whofe  warm  and  elevated  imagination, 
whofe  uncommon  fire  and  vivacity,  make 
them  in  love  with  nothing  but  what  is 
driking,  marvellous,  and  dazzling  : for 
great  wits,  like  great  beauties,  look  upon 
mere  edeem  as  a dat  infipid  thing;  no- 
thing lefs  than  admiration  will  content 
them.  To  gain  the  good-will  of  man- 
kind, by  being  ufeful  to  them,  is  in  their 
opinion,  a poor,  low,  groveling  aim;  their 
ambition  is,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  them,  by  dazzling  and  furprizing 
them ; a temper  which  draws  them  off 
from  the  love  of  truth,  and  confequently 
fubjeds  them  to  grofs  midakes:  for  they 
will  not  love  truth  as  fuch ; they  will  love 
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it  only  when  it  happens  to  be  furprizing 
and  uncommon,  which  few  important  truths 
are.  The  love  of  novelty  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant paffion;  that  of  truth  will  only 
influence  thern,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  it.  Perhaps  nothing  fooner  mifleads 
men  out  of  the  road  of  truth,  than  to  have 
the  wild,  dancing  light  of  a bright  ima- 
gination playing  before  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  too  much  life  and  fpirit  to  have 
patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
a fubjcfl,  and  trace  up  every  argument, 
through  a long  tedious  procefs,  to  its  ori- 
ginal. Perhaps  they  have  that  delicacy 
of  make  which  fits  them  for  a fwift  and 
fpeedy  race,  but  does  not  enable  them  to 
carry  a great  weight,  or  to  go  through 
any  long  journey ; whereas  men  of  fewer 
ideas,  w ho  lay  them  in  order,  compare  and 
examine  them,  and  go  on,  ftep  by  flep,  in 
a gradual  chain  of  thinking,  make  up  by 
induflry  and  caution  what  they  want  in 
quicknefs  of  apprehenflon.  Be  not  dif- 
couraged,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  fuccefs 
at  firit.  Oblerve,  (for  it  lies  within  the 
compafs  of  any  man’s  obfervation)  that 
he  who  has  been  long  habituated  to  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a lofs  in 
another,  to  which  he  is  unaccuflomed;  till, 
by  repeated  eiforts,  he  finds  a progreflive 
opening  of  his  faculties;  and  then  he  won- 
ders how  he  could  be  fo  long  in  finding  out 
a conneflion  of  ideas,  w'hich,  to  a pradifed 
underflanding,  is  very  obvious.  But  by 
ncglefling  to  ufe  your  faculties,  you  will, 
in  time,  lofe  the  very  power  of  ufing 
them, 

§ 44.  Riches  cr  Fertune  no  Excuje  fo  exempt 
any  from  Sfudy. 

Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  lludy,  becaufe  their  fortune 
makes  them  independent  of  the  world, 
and  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  it  for  a 
maintenance — that  is,  becaufe  their  fitua- 
tion  in  life  exempts  them  from  the  necef- 
iity  of  fpending  their  time  in  fervnle  offices 
and  hardfliips,  therefore  they  may  diipofe 
of  it  juft  as  they  pleafe.  It  is  to  imagine, 
becaufe  God  has  empowered  them  to  fingle 
out  the  bell  means  of  employing  their 
hours,  viz  in  reading,  meditation  ; in  the 
highell  irillances  of  piety  and  charity; 
therefore  they  .may  throw  them  awmy  in  a 
round  of  impertinence,  vanity,  and  folly. 
The  apoftle’s  rule,  ‘ that  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  fliould  he  eat,’  extends 
to  the  rich  as  w'ell  as  the  poor;  only  fup- 
pofing,  that  there  are  dIfFerent  kinds  of 


work  afligned  to  each.  The  reafon  is  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  viz.  that  he  who  will 
do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  en- 
joy any.  As  we  are  all  joint  traders  and 
partners  in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any 
fhare  in  the  common  flock  of  happinefs, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  contribute  his 
quota  or  allotted  part  to  it:  the  public 
happinefs  being  nothing  but  the  fum  total 
of  each  individual’s  contribution  to  it.  Art 
eafy  fortune  does  not  fet  men  free  from 
labour  and  induftry  in  general ; it  only 
exempts  them  from  fome  particular  kinds 
of  labour:  it  is  not  a blelfmg,  as  it  gives 
them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all;  but  as 
it  gives  them  liberty  wifely  to  chufe,  and 
fleadiiy  to  profecute,  the  moll  ennobling 
exercifes,  and  the  moft  improving  employ- 
ments, the  purfuit  of  truth,  the  pradlice 
of  virtue,  the  fervice  of  God  who  givetli 
them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  Ihort, 
the  doing  and  being  every  thing  that  is 
commendable;  though  nothing  merely  in 
order  to  be  commended.  That  time  which 
others  muft  employ  in  tilling  the  ground 
(which  often  deceives  their  expeftation) 
with  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  they  may 
lay  out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a foil  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  care  of  the  tiller.— 
The  fum  of  what  I would  fay,  is  this : 
That,  tliough  you  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  calling,  yet  you  have  a general 
one ; which  is,  to  w’atch  over  your  heart, 
aiid  to  improve  your  head;  to  make  your- 
felf  mafter  of  all  thofe  accomplilhments— 
an  enlarged  compafs  of  thought,  that  flow- 
ing humanity  and  generofity,  which  are 
neceffary  to  become  a great  fortune ; and 
of  all  thofe  perfeFlions,  viz.  moderation* 
humility,  and  temperance,  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  bear  a fmall  one  patiently;  but 
efpccially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire  a tafte 
for  thofe  pleafures,  which,  after  they  are 
tafted,  go  off  agreeably,  and  leave  behind 
them  a grateful  and  delightful  flavour  on 
the  mind.  Ibid, 

§ 45,  Fhe  Pleafures  refuhing  from  a pru* 
dent  Uje  of  our  Faculties^ 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarraffed 
by  vulgar  cares,  mafter  of  himfelf,  his 
time,  and  fortune,  fpends  his  time  in  mak- 
ing himfelf  wifer,  and  his  fortune  in  mak- 
ing others  (and  therefore  himfelf  happier; 
who,  as  the  will  and  underftajiding  are  the 
two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  foul,  thinks 
himfelf  not  complete,  till  his  URderftand- 
iiig  be  beautified  with  the  valuable  furni- 
ture of  kr,  owl  edge,  as  well  as  his  will  en- 
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I’Iched  with  every  virtue ; who  has  fur- 
nilhed  himfeU' with  all  the  advantages  to 
relilh  folitude,  and  enliven  converfation  ; 
when  {'crious,  not  fullen ; and  when  chear- 
ful,  not  indifcreetly  gay;  his  ambition,  not 
to  be  admired  for  a falle  glare  of  greatnefs, 
but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle  and  fober 
luftre  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  Tlic 
greateft  minifler  of  date  has  not  more  bu- 
finefs  to  do  in  a public  capacity,  than  he, 
and  indeed  every  man  elfe  may  find  in 
the  retired  and  Hill  feenes  of  life.  Even 
in  his  private  walks,  every  thing  that  is 
vifiblc  convinceth  him  there  is  prefent  a 
Being  invifible.  Aided  by  natural  philo- 
fophy,  he  reads  plain  legible  traces  of  the 
Divinity  in  every  thing  he  meets:  he  fees 
the  Deity  in  every  tree,  as  well  as  Mofes 
did  in  the  burning  biiili,  though  not  in  fo 
glaring  a manner;  and  when  he  fees  him, 
lie  adores  him  with  the  tribute  of  a grate- 
ful Ifeart.  Seed. 

^ 46  77pe  jujlly  njolubig  and  duly  ujtng  the 

Adnjantages  enjoyed  in  a Flace  of  Educa^ 

tion. 

One  confiderable  advantage  is,  that  re- 
gular method  of  Ihidy,  too  much  neglefl- 
ed  in  other  places,  which  obtains  here. 
Nothing  is  more  common  elfewhere,  than 
for  perfons  to  plunge,  at  once,  into  the 
very  depth  of  fcience,  (far  beyond  their 
own)  without  having  learned  the  firft  ru- 
diments: nothing  more  common,  than  for 
fame  to  pafs  themfelves  upon  the  world 
for  great  fcholars,  by  the  help  of  univerfal 
Didlionaries,  Abridgements,  and  Indexes; 
by  which  means  they  gain  an  ufelefs  fmat- 
tering  in  every  branch  of  literature,  juft 
enough  to  enable  them  to  talk  fluently,  or 
rather  impertinently,  upon  moftfubje(fts; 
but  not  to  think  juftly  and  deeply  upon 
any:  like  thofe  who  have  a general  fuper- 
ficial  acquaintance  with  almoft  every  body. 
To  cultivate  an  intimate  and  entire  friend- 
fhip  with  one  or  two  worthy  perl’ons,  would 
be  of  more  fervice  to  them.  The  true  ge- 
nuine way  to  make  a fubftantial  fcholar, 

is  what  takes  place  here, to  begin  with 

thofe  general  principles  of  reafoning,  upon 
which  all  fcience  depends,  and  which  give- 
a light  to  every  part  of  literature,  to  m.ake 
gradual  advances,  a flow  but  fure  procefs; 
to  travel  gently,  with  proper  guides  to  di- 
reft  us,  through  the  moft  beautiful  and 
fruitful  regions  of  knowledge  in  general, 
before  w e fix  ourfelves  in,  and  confine  our- 
felves  to  any  particular  province  of  it;  it 
being  the  great  fecretof  education,  not  to 
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make  a man  a complete  mafter  of  any 
branch  of  fcience,  but  to  give  his  mini 
that  freedom,  opennefs,  and  extent,  which 
fliall  empower  him  to  mailer  it,  or  indeed 
any  other,  whenever  he  fliall  turn  the  Ixyit 
of  his  lludies  that  w'ay;  which  is  bell:  done, 
by  fetting  before  him,  in  his  earlier  years, 
a general  view'  of  tlie  whole  intelledual 
world:  whereas,  an  early  and  entire  at- 
tachment to  one  particular  calling,  narrows 
the  abilities  of  the  mind  to  that  degree, 
that  he  can  fcarce  think  out  of  that  track 
to  wliich  he  is  accu Homed. 

The  next  advantage  1 fliall  mention  is, 
a diresfrion  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon 
the  moft  material  fubjeds.  For  it  is  per- 
haps a great  truth,  that  le.Trning  might  Be 
reduced  to  a much  narrower  compafs,  if 
one  w'ere  to  read  none  but  original  authors, 
thofe  who  w-rite  chiefly  from  tlieir  ow  n 
fund  of  fenfe,  without  treading  fervilely  in 
the  fteps  of  others. 

Here,  too,  a generous  emulation  quick- 
ens our  endeavours,  and  the  friend  improves 
the  fcholar.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the  w'ay 
to  truth  is  infenfibly  beguiled  by  having 
fellow-travellers,  who  keep  an  even  pace 
with  us : each  light  difpenfes  a brighter 
flame,  by  mixing  its  facial  rays  with  thofe 
of  others.  Here  w'e  live  fequeftered  from 
noife  and  hurry,  far  from  the  great  fccne 
of  bufinefs,  vanity,  andidlenefs;  our  hours 
are  all  our  own.  Here  it  is,  as  in  the  Athe- 
nian torch-race,  where  a feries  of  men  have 
fucceflively  tranfmitted  from  one  to  an- 
other the  torch  of  knowledge;  and  no 
fooner  has  once  quitted  it,  but  another 
equally  able  takes  the  lamp,  to  difpenfe 
light  to  all  within  its  fphere*.  Ibid. 

§ 47.  DifeipUne  of  the  Place  of  Education 
not  to  be  relaxed. 

May  none  of  us  complain,  that  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  place  is  too  ftrid : may  we 
rather  refled,  that  there  needs  nothing 
elfe  to  make  a man  completely  miferable, 
but  to  let  him,  in  the  moft  dangerous  ftage 
of  life,  carve  out  an  happinefs  for  himfelf, 
without  any  check  upon  the  faliies  of 
youth  1 Thofe  to  whom  you  have  been 
over  indulgent,  and  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  otherwdfe,  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities, never  to  be  ufed  but  in  defpeiate 
cafes,  thofe  have  been  always  the  moft 
liberal  of  their  cenfures  and  invedives  a- 
gainft  you:  they  put  one  in  mind  of  Ado- 
nijah’s  rebellion  againft  David  his  father; 

* — Q^all  curfores,  vita  hmpada  tradunr. 

J.ucrcUui. 
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becaufe  his  father  had  not  difpleafed  him 
at  any  time,  in  faying.  Why  hall  thou 
done  fo  ? — It  is  a certain  fign  men  want 
rellraints,  when  they  are  impatient  under 
any;  too  headtlrong  to  be  gcn^erned  by 
authority,  too  weak  to  be  conduced  by 
reafon.  Seed. 

§ 48.  Irregularities  of  a Feav  bring  Cerfure 
on  the  Whole. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  they  who 
claim  greater  indulgences,  would  ferioufly 
refledl,  that  the  glaring  irregularities  of 
two  or  three  members  bring  an  undillin- 
guilhing  cenfure  upon  a whole  body;  make 
a noife  in,  and  alarm  tlie  world,  as  if  all 
flelli  liad  here  corrupted  their  ways:  \vhere- 
as  the  fober,  modell:  worth  of  a much 
greater  number,  who  here  in  private  at- 
tend the  duties[of  the  wife  and  good,  mull, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  efcape  the  no- 
tice of  the  world.  Notorious  diforders, 
how  few  foever  are  concerned,  llrike  upon 
the  fenfes  of  fome,  and  affeft  the  paliions 
of  many  more;  by  which  (their  fenfes  and 
paflions)  the  grofs  of  mankind  generally 
judge  of  things-,  but  it  requires  forne  ex- 
pcnce  of  reflexion,  to  wdneh  the  bulk  of 
mankind  will  never  ptit  themfelvesto  con- 
fider,  that  great  numbers  mud  have  fpent 
their  time  profitably,  formed  habits  of  juil 
thinking  here,  and  laid  in  that  dock  of 
knowledge  which  they  have  produced  into 
view  in  a more  public  fphere ; that  thofc 
vices,  which  they  complain  of,  may  not  be 
the  native  growth  of  the  place,  but  im- 
ported from  irregular  and  undifeiplined 
families,  from  fchools,  and  from  the  word 
of  fchools,  the  world  at  large,  when  youth 
are  entered  into  it  too  foon.  Ibid. 

§ 49.  Difidence  of\one's  Abilities y an  Indi- 
cation of  good  Senfe. 

Confidcr,  that  it  is  a fure  indication  of 
good  fenfe  to  be  diffident  of  it.  We  then, 
and  not  till  then,  are  growing  wife,  when 
wc  begin  to  difeern  how  weak  and  unwife 
we  are.  An  abfolute  perfedlion  of  under- 
flanding  is  iinpoffible : he  makes  the  near- 
ed approaches  to  it,  who  has  the  fenfe  to 
difeern,  and  the  humility  to  acknowdedge, 
its  imperfe<ftions.  Modedy  always  fits 
gracefully  upon  youth;  it  covers  a multi- 
tude of  faults,  and  doubles  the  ludre  of 
every  virtue  which  it  feems  to  hide:  the 
perfedlions  of  men  being  like  thofe  flow'ers 
which  appear  more  beautiful  wh«n  their 
leaves  are  a little  contraided  and  folded 
up,  tkaa  when  they  arc  full  blown,  and 


difplay  themfelves,  without  any  referve, 
to  the  view. 

We  are  foine  of  us  very  fond  of  know- 
ledge, and  apt  to  value  ourfelves  upon  any 
proficiency  in  tlie  fciences;  one  fcience, 
however,  there  is,  worth  more  than  all  the 
red,  and  that  is,  the  fcience  of  living  well; 
wffiich  lhall  remain,  when,  ‘ Whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  fliall  ceafe;  Whether  there 
be  knowledge,  it  ffiall  vanifli  away.*  As 
to  new  notions,  and  new  doclrines,of  which 
this  age  is  very  fruitful,  the  time  will  come, 
when  we  (liall  have  no  pleafure  in  them  : 
nay,  the  time  diall  come,  when  they  fliall 
be  exploded,  and  would  have  becir  for- 
gotton,  if  they  had  not  been  preferved  in 
thofe  excellent  books,  which  contain  a con- 
futation of  them:  like  infeCls  preferved 
for  ages  in  amber,  which  otherwife  would 
foon  have  returned  to  the  common  mafs 
of  things.  But  a firm  belief  of  Chriflia- 
nity,  and  a praflice  fuitable  to  it,  willfup- 
port  and  invigorate  the  mind  to  the  lad, 
and  mod  of  all  at  Ia(l,  at  that  important 
hour,  which  mud  decide  our  hopes  and 
apprehenfions : and  the  wifdom,  which, 
like  our  Saviour,  cometh  from  above,  will, 
through  his  merits,  bring  us  thither.  And 
indeed,  all  our  other  dudies  and  purfuits, 
however  diffierent,  ought  to  be  fubfervient 
to,  and  center  in  this  grand  point,  the  pur- 
fuit  of  eternal  happinefs,  by  being  good  in 
ourfelves,  and  ufeful  to  the  world.  Ibid, 

§ 50.  The  NcceJJity  of  peculiar  Tetnperance 
in  Places  of  Education. 

From  a thorough  infight  into  human 
nature,  with  a watchful  eye,  and  kind 
attention  to  the  vanity  and.  intemperate 
heat  of  youth,  with  well-weighed  meafures 
for  the  advancement  of  all  ufeful  literature, 
and  the  continual  fupport  and  increafe  of 
virtue  and  piety,  have  tlie  wife  and  religi- 
ous inditutors  of  the  rules  of  conduct  and 
government  in  places  of  education,  done  all 
that  human  prudence  could  do,  to  promote 
the  mod  excellent  and  beneficial  defign,  by 
the  mod  rational  and  w'ell-concerted  means. 
They  fird  laid  the  foundation  well,  in  the 
difeipline  and  regulation  of  the  appetites. 
They  put  them  under  the  redraint  of 
wffiolefome  and  frugal  rules,  to  place  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  intemperance,  and  to 
preclude  an  excefs  that  would  ferve  only  to 
corrupt,  in’flaine,nnd  torment  them.  They 
are  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them ; 
with  fimplicity  yetfufficiency ; with  a kind 
though  cautious  hand.  By  this  means,  the 
feeds  of  vice  are  difled  in  their  birth;  young 
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perfons  are  here  removed  from  tempta- 
tions, to  which  others,  from  a lefs  happy 
fituation,  arc  too  frequently  expofcd ; and 
by  an  early  habit  of  temperance  and  fc!f- 
command,  they  may  learn  either  to  pre- 
vent all  irregular  folicitations,  or  with  eafe 
to  controul  them.  Happy  are  they  who, 
by  a thankful  enjoyment. of  thefe  advan- 
tages, and  a willing  compliance  with  thefe 
rules,  lay  up  in  dore  for  the  reft  of  their 
life,  virtue,  health,  and  peace!  Vain,  in- 
deed, v,o-  VI  be  th'=  expcflation  of  any 
real  progieis  in  intclk'c>uai  and  moral  im- 
provements, were  not  the  foundation  thus 
laid  in  ftriit  regularity  and  temperance ; 
were  the  fenfual  appetites  to  be  pampered 
in  youth,  or  even  vitiated  with  that  de- 
gree of  indulgence  which  an  extravagant 
world  may  allow  and  call  elegance,  but  in 
a place  of  education  would  be  downright 
luxury.  The  tafte  of  fenfual  pleafures 
muft  be  checked  and  abated  in  them,  that 
they 'may  ticquirc  a relifli  of  the  more  fub- 
lime  pleafures  that  refiilt  from  reafon  and 
religion;  that  they  may  purfue  them  with 
elfed:,  and  enjoy  them  witliout  avocation. 
And  have  they  not  in  this  place  every 
motive,  aftiftance,  and  encouragement,  to 
engage  them  in  a virtuous  and  moral  life, 
and  to  animate  them  in  the  attainment  of 
ufeful  learning?  What  rank  or  condition 
of  youth  is  there,  that  has  not  daily  and 
hourly  opportunities  of  laying  in  fupplies 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  will  in 
every  ftation  of  life  be  equally  fervice- 
able  and  ornamental  to  themfelves,  and 
beneficial  to  mankind  ? And  fihall  any  one 
dare  to  convert  a houfe  of  difcipline  and 
learning  into  a houfe  of  difiblutenefs,  ex- 
travagance, and  riot?  With  what  an  ag- 
gravation of  guilt  do  they  load  themfelves, 
who  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  pur- 
fuing  their  own  unhappinefs,  facrilegi- 
ouft  y break  through  aii  the  fences  of  good 
order  and  government,  and  by  their  prac- 
tice, feducement,  and  example,  do  what 
in  them  lies,  to  introduce  into  thefe  fchools 
of  frugality,  fobriety,  and  temperance,  all 
the  mad  vices  and  vain  gaieties  of  a li- 
centious and  voluptuous  age  ! What  have 
they  to-anfwer  for,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fligately fquander  away  that  moft  precious 
part  of  time,  which  is  the  only  feafon  of 
application  and  improvement,  to  their  own 
irretrievable  lofs,  encourage  one  another 
in  an  idle  and  fenfual  courfe  of  life,  and 
by  fpreading  wide  the  contagion,  refleft 
a fcandal  upon,  and  ftrive  to  bring  into 
public  difefteem,  the  place  of  their  edu- 
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cation,  where  induftry,  literature,  virtue, 
decency,  and  whatever  elie  is  praife-wor- 
thy,  did  for  ages  flourifli  and  abound?  Is 
this  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  pious  care  of 
our  anceftors,  for  the  fccurity  and  propa- 
gation of  religion  and  good-manners,  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  ? Is  this  at  Lift  the  re- 
ward of  their  munificence  ? Or  does  this 
condu£I  correfpond  with  their  views,  or 
with  the  juft  expectations  and  demands 
of  your  friends  and  your  country  ? 

Tot  tie. 

§51.  V aliiahle  Opportunities  once  lojl  can^ 
not  le  recalled. 

Nor  let  any  one  vainly  imagine,  that 
the  time  and  valuable  opportunities  which 
are  now  loft,  can  hereafter  be  recalled  at 
uill ; or  that  he  who  has  run  out  his  youth- 
ful days  in  dilTipation  and  pleafure,  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  ftop  when  he 
pleafes,  and  make  a wifer  ufe  of  his  riper 
years.  Yet  this  is  too  generally  the  fal- 
lacious hope  that  flatters  the  youth  in  his 
fenfual  indulgences,  and  leads  him  infen- 
fibly  on  in  the  treacherous  ways  of  vice, 
till  it  is  now  too  late  to  return.  There 
are  few,  who  at  one  plunge  fo  totally  im- 
merge  in  pleafures,  as  to  drown  at  once 
all  power  of  reafon  and  confcience  : they 
promife  themfelves,  that  they  can  indulge 
their  appetites  to  fuch  a point  only,  and 
can  check  and  turn  them  back  when  they 
have  run  their  allotted  race.  I do  not  in- 
deed fay,  that  there  never  have  been  per- 
fons in  whom  the  ftrong  ferment  of  youth- 
ful iufts  may  have  happily  fubfided,  and 
who  may  have  brought  forth  fruits  of 
amendment,  and  difplayed  many  eminent 
virtues.  Go4  forbid  1 that  even  the  mod 
licentious  vices  of  youth  fhould  be  abfo- 
lutely  incorrigible.  But  I may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  inftances  in  this  cafe  have 
been  fo  rare,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  trull  to  the  experiment,  upon 
a prefumption  that  he  fhall  add  to  the 
number.  The  only  fure  way  to  make  any 
proficiency  in  a virtuous  life,  is  to  fet  out 
in  it  betimes.  It  is  then,  when  our  incli- 
nations are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they 
fhould  lead  us,  that  cuftom  foon  makes 
the  beft  habits  .the  moft:  agreeable ; the 
ways  of  wifdom  become  the  ways  of  plea- 
fantnefs,  and  every  ftep  we  advance,  they 
grow  more  eafy  and  more  delightful.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  vicious,  headftrong 
appetites  are  to  be  reclaimed,  and  invete- 
rate habits  to  be  corrected,  what  fecurity 
can  we  give  ourfelves,  that  we  fhall  have 
E either 
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either  inclination,  rcfolution,  or  power,  to 
ftop  and  turn  back,  and  recover  the  right 
wav  from  which  we  have  fo  long  and  fo 
widely  wandered,  and  enter  upon  a new 
life,  when  perhaps  our  llrength  now  faileth 
us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we  may  be 
to  our  journey’s  end  ? Thefe  reflexions  I 
have  fuggefted  principally  for  the  fake  of 
thofc,  who  allowing  themfelves  in  greater 
indulgences  than  arc  confiflent  with  a li- 
beral and  virtuous  education,  give  evident 
proofs  that  they  are  not  fufficiently  aware 
of  the  dangerous  encroachments,  and  the 
peculiar  deceitfulnefs  of  pleafurable  fin. 
Happv  for  them.,  would  they  once  feri- 
oufly  confider  their  ways!  and  no  time 
can  be  more  proper,  than  when  thefe  fo- 
lemn  feafons  of  rccclleXion  and  religious 
difeipline  Ihould  particularly  difpofe  them 
to  ferioufnefs  and  thought.  They  would 
then  difeover,  that  though  they  are  awhile 
carried  gently  andfupinely  down  the  fmooth 
ftream  of  pleafure,  yet  foon  the  torrent 
Mill  grow  too  violent  to  be  ftemmed;  the 
tvaves  M ill  arife,  and  dalh  them  upon 
rocks,  or  fink  them  in  whirlixiols.  It  is 
therefore  the  part  of  prudence  to  ftop  fliort 
while  they  may,  and  to  divert  their  courfe 
into  a diflerent  channel;  which,  whatever 
obftruXions  and  difticulties  they  may  la- 
bour with  at  firft,  will  every  day  become 
more  praXicable  and  plcaimg,  and  will 
aft'uredly  carry  them  to  a ferene  and  fc- 
curc  haven.  lottie. 

§ 52.  7 he  Beginnings  of  E^vil  to  be  reftfed. 

Think  not,  as  I am  afraid  too  many  do, 
fhat  becaufe  your  paftions  have  not  hur- 
ried you  into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have 
tiierefore  wrought  no  mifehief,  and  have 
left  no  fting  behind  them.  By  a conti- 
nued ferics  of  loofc,  though  apparentlv 
trivial  gratifications,  the  heart  is  often  as 
thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commif* 
lion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enormous  crimes 
which  fpring  from  great  ambition,  or 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  paftions 
lirength,  while  the  abfence  of  glaring  guilt 
feemingly  juftifies  them;  and,  unawakened 
by  remorfe,  the  finner  proceeds  in  his 
courfc,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be- 
come ripe  for  ruin:  for,  by  gradual  and 
latdnt  fteps,  the  dellruXion  of  our  virtues 
advances.  Did  the  evil  unveil  itfelf  at 
the  beginning;  did  the  ftorm  which  is  to 
overthrow  our  peace,  difeover,  as  it  rofe, 
all  its  horrors,  precautions  would  more 
bequently  be  taken  againft  it.  But  we 
are  imperceptibly  betrayed ; and  from  one 


licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  paD 
fion,  are,  by  a train  of  confequences, 
drawn  on  to  another,  till  the  government 
of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably  loft.  I'he 
enticing  and  the  odious  paftions  are,  in  this 
rclpcX,  fimilar  in  their  procefs ; and, 
though  ’ny  diflerent  roads,  eonduX  at  lail 
to  the  fame  ifl'uc,  Blair, 

§ 53.  Order  to  be  ob/er-ved  in  Amnfe- 
ments, 

Obferve  order  in  your  amufements;  that 
is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper 
place;  ftiidy  to  keep  them  within  due’ 
bounds;  mingle  them  in  a temperate  fuc- 
ceflion  with  ferious  duties,  and  the  higher 
bufmefs  of  life.  Human  life  cannot  pro- 
ceed, to  advantage,  without  fomc  nieafure 
of  relaxation  and  entertainment.  We  re- 
quire relief  from  care.  We  are  not  form- 
ed for  a perpetual  ftretch  of  ferious 
thought.  By  too  intenfe  and  continued 
application,  our  feeble  powers  would  foon 
be  w orn  out.  At  the  fame  time,  from  our 
p’ropenfrty  to  eafe  and  pleafure,  amufe- 
ment  proves,  among  all  ranks  of  men,  the 
moft  dangerous  foe  to  order  : for  it  tends 
incefllintly  to  ufurp  and  encroach,  to  wi- 
den its  territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the 
place  of  more  important  concerns,  and 
thereby  to  diftirrb  and  counteraX  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things.  One  frivolous 
amufement  indulged  out  of  feafon,  wilt 
oficu  carry  perplexity  and  confuflon  thro** 
a long  fuGceflion  of  affairs. 

Amufements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  fteady  go- 
vernment, to  keep'  them  within  a due  and 
limited  province.  But  fucli  as  are  of  an 
irregular  and  vicious  nature,  require  not 
to  be  governed,  but  to  be  banifhed  from 
every  orderly  fociety.  As  foon  as  a man 
feeks  his  happinefs  from  tbe  gaming-ta-. 
ble,  the  midnight  revel,  and  the  other 
haunts  of  licentioufnefs,  confuflon  feizes 
upon  him  as  its  own.  There  will  no  lon- 
ger be  order  in  his  family,  nor  order  in 
his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time.  The 
moft  important  concerns  of  life  are  aban- 
doned. Even  the  order  of  nature  is  by 
fuch  perfons  inverted;  night  is  changed 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.  CharaXer, 
honour,  and  intereft  itfelf,  are  trampled 
under  foot.  You  may  with  certainty  prog- 
nofticatc  the  ruin  of  thefe  men  to  be  juft 
at  hand.  Diforder,  arifen  to  its  height, 
has  nearly  accomplifhed  its  work.  The 
fpots  of  death  are  upon  them.  Let  every 
one  who  would  efcape  the  peftilential  con- 
tagion. 
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taglon,  fly  with  haflc  frcin  their  com- 
pany. . Blair, 

§ 54.  Order  to  be  prefer^ced  in  your  Society. 

Preferve  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
your  fociety ; that  is,  entangle  \^ot  your- 
ielves  in  a perpetual  and  promifeuous 
crowd  ; felcfl  with  prudence  and  propriety, 
thofe  with  whom  you  chufe  to  afibcliite; 
let  company  and  retreat  fucceed  each  other 
at  meaiured  intervals.  There  can  be  no 
order  in  his  life,  who  allots  not  a due 
lliare  of  his  time  to  retirement  and  reflec- 
tion. He  can  neither  prudently  arrange 
his  temporal  affairs,  nor  properly  attend 
to  his  fpiritual  interefls.  He  lives  not  to 
himielf,  but  to  the  world.  By  continual 
diflipation,  he  is  rendered  giddy  and 
thoughtlefs.  He  contra£ls  unavoidably 
from  the  world  that  fpirit  of  diforder  and 
confufion  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  afuflicierit  prefervation  againfl; 
this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  fociety  in  which 
you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a libertine 
and  vdeious  kind.  If  they  withdraw  you 
from  that  attention  to  yourfelves,  and  your 
domeftic  concerns,  which  becomes  a good 
man,  they  are  fubverfive  of  order,  and 
inconfiflent  with  your  duty.  What  is  in- 
nocent in  itfelf,  degenerates  into  a crime, 
from  being  carried  to  excels;  and  idle, 
trifling  fociety,  is  nearly  a-kin  to  fuch  as 
is  corrupting.  One  of  the  firfl;  principles 
of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy  at  home, 
it  is  in  domeftic  retreat  that  every  wife 
man  finds  his  chief  fatisfadion.  It  is  there 
he  forms  the  plans  which  regulate  his  pub- 
lic conduct.  He  who  knows  not  how  to 
enjoy  himfelf  when  alone,  can  never  be 
long  happy  abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind, 
company  may  afford  a temporary  relief; 
but  when  forced  to  return  to  himfelf,  he 
will  be  fo  much  more  opprefibd  and  lan- 
guid. Whereas,  by  a due  mixture  of  pub-- 
lie  and  private  life,  we  keep  free  of  the 
fnares  of  both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater 
advantage.  Ibid* 

§55.  A due  Regard  to  Order  necejjary  i?i 

Bufinefsy  7im6f  ExpencCi  eind  Arnuje- 

7ne7its, 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time, 
your  expence,  your  amufements,  your  fo- 
ciety, the  principle  of  order  mull  be  equally 
carried,  if  you  expebl  to  reap  any  of  its 
happy  fi'uits.  For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe 
great  departments  of  life  you  fuffer  dif- 
order to  enter,  it  will  fpread  through  all 
the  reft.  In  vain,  for  inftance,  you  pur- 
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pofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  condufl  of  your 
affairs,  if  you  be  irregular  in  the  dillri- 
buticn  of  your  time,  in  (ain  you  attempt 
to  regulate  your  expence,  if  into  your  a- 
mul'emeuts,  or  your  fociety,  diforder  has 
crept.  You  have  admitted  a principle  of 
Gonfufjon  wliich  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  fought 
to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above  all  things 
neceftiiry  to  order,  if  you  defne  that  any 
thing  ftiould  proceed  according  to  method 
and  rule,  ‘ let  all  things  be  done  in  or- 
der.’ 

1 muft  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall, 
as  well  as  in  great  affairs,  a due  regard  to 
order  is  requifite.  I mean  not,  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions, 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds, 
as  connefted  either  with  virtue  or  wifdom: 
but  I exhort  you  to  remember,  that  dif- 
order, like  other  immoralities,  frequently 
takes  rife  from  inconfiderable  beginnings. 
They  who,  in  the  lefl'er  tranfadions  of  life, 
are  totally  negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in 
hazard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by 
degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as  will 
render  them  criminal.  Remilfnefs  gr^n^ 
on  all  who  ftudy  not  to  guard  againfl;  it'; 
and  it  is  only  by  frequent  exerbife,  that 
the  habits  of  order  and  pundluality  can  be 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Ibid. 

§ 56,  Jdlenefs  auoided  by  the  Ob/ervation 
cf  Order, 

By  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idle- 
nefs,  that  moft  fruitful  fource  of  crimes 
and  evils.  Adling  upon  a plan,  meeting 
every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you  con- 
ftantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  employ- 
ment for  time.  You  are  never  at  a lofs 
how  to  difpofe  of  your  hours,  or  to  fill  up 
life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of  human 
aclion,  there  are  two  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  virtue;  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs,  and  the  total  want  of  them.  The 
man  of  order  ftantds  in  the  middle  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  and  fuffers  from  nei- 
ther: he  is  occupied,  but  not  oppreffed.- 
Whereas  the  diforderly,  overloading  one 
part  of  time,  and  leaving  another  vacant, 
arc  at  one  period  overwhelmed  with  bufi- 
nefs,  and  at  another  either  idle  through 
want  of  employment,  or  indolent  through 
perplexity.  Thofe  feafons  of  indolence' 
and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo  often  in  their 
life,  are  their  moft  dangerous  moments. 
The  mind,  unhappy  in  its  fituation,  and 
clino-ino-  to  everv  objebt  which  can  occupy 
2 ' ^ 
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or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  to  throw  Itfelf 
into  the  arms  of  every  vice  and  folly. 

Farther;  by  the  prefervatioii  of  order, 
you  check  inconilancy  and  levity.  Fickle 
by  nature  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond 
ot  change;  and  perpetually  tends  to  Oart 
afide  from  the  llraight  line  of  conduit. 
Hence  arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing 
ourfelves  under  fubjediion  to  method  and 
rule;  which,  though  at  firil  it  may  prove 
conllraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the 
experience  of  its  happy  eh'ecls,  becomes 
natural  and  agreeable.  It  redlihes  thofe 
irregularities  of  temper  and  manners  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice;  and 
which  .are  dillinguilhed  charadlerillics  of  a 
difordcrly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  llea- 
dinels  of  condudl.  It  forms  confillency 
ot  charader.  J t is  the  ground  of  ail  the 
conlidence  we  repofe  in  one  another. 
For,  the  diforderly  we  know  not  where  to 
lind.  In  him  only  can  wc  place  any  truil, 
who  is  uniform  and  regular;  who  lives  by 
principle,  not  by  humour;  who  ads  upon 
a plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

Blair. 

Order  eJJ'cntinl  fo  Self-enjoyme?i1  and 
Felicity. 

Confidcr  alfo  how  important  it  is  to  your 
fell-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order  is  the 
fource  of  peace;  and  peace  is  the  higheil 
of  all  temporal  blelhngs.  Order  is  indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity 
dwells.  The  very  mention  of  confufion 
imports  dillurbance  and  vexation.  Is  it 
polhble  for  that  man  to  be  happy,  wlio 
cannot  look  into  the  Hate  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  tenor  of  his  condud,  without  difeern- 
ing  all  to  be  embroiled?  who  is  either  in 
the  midll  of  remorfe  for  what  he  has  neg- 
Uded  to  do,  or  in  the  midlt  of  hurry  to 
o\'crtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was  nccef- 
lary  to  have  been  done?  Such  as  live 
according  to  order,  may  be  comparcxl  to 
the  cclellial  bodies,  which  move  in  regular 
courles,  and  by  Hated  laws;  whofe  in-- 
liucnce  is  beneficent;  whofe  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  diforderly, 
refemble  thofe  tumultuous  elements  on 
earth,  which,  by  fudden  and  violent  irrup- 
tions, diHurb  the  courfe  of  nature.  By 
milinanagement  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in 
expence,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence 
of  company  and  amufement,  they  are  per- 
petually creating  moleHation  both  to  them- 
felves  and  others.  They  depart  from  their 
road  to  feek  pleafure ; and  inHead  of  it, 
they  every  where  raife  up  forrows.  Being 
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always  found  out  of  their  proper  place, 
they  of  courfe  interfere  and  jar  with 
others.  'I'hc  dlforders  which  they  raife 
nsver  fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own  line, 
and  to  involve  many  in  confufion  and 
dlftrcfs;  whence  they  necelfarlly  become 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  contention,  of 
difeord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order  is 
the  foundation  of  union,  it,  allows  every 
mail  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  without 
dilturbing  his  neighbour.  It  is  the  golden 
chain  which  holds  together  the  focietiesof 
men  in  fricndlhip  and  peace. 

Ibid. 

§ 58.  Care  to  he  taken  in  fnpprejjing  crimi- 
nal  Thought i. 

When  criminal  thoughts  arife,  attend  tc> 
all  the  proper  methods  of  fpeedily  fup- 
prclfmg  them,  Take  example  from  the 
unhappy  indufiry  which  finners  difeover 
in  banifning  good  ones,  when  a natural 
fenfe  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  con- 
fcience.  How  anxioufly  do  they  fly  from 
thcmfelves ! How  Hudloufly  do  they 
drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them,  in 
the  noife  of  company  or  diverfions  1 V/hat 
numerous  artifices  do  they  employ,  to 
evade  the  uneafinefs  which  returns  of  re- 
flcdllon  would  produce! — Were  we  50  ufe 
eqaril  diligence  in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  vicious  Kiggellions,  or  in  repelling  them 
wlien  entered,  why  fliould  we  not  be 
equally  fiiccefsful  in  a much  better  caufe  ? 
— As  Toon  as  you  are  ferrfibie  that  any 
dangerous  paffion  begins  to  ferment,  in- 
flantiy  call  in  other  paflions,  and  other 
ideas,  to  your  aid.  HaHen  to  turn  your 
thoughts  into  a different  diredion.  Sum- 
mon up  whatever  you  have  found  to  be  of 
power,  for  compofmg  and  harmonizing 
your  mind.  Fly  for  affi fiance  to  ferious 
iludies,  to  prayer  and  devotion;  or  even 
fly  to  bufinefs  or  innocent  fociety,  if  loli- 
tiide  be  in  hazard  of  favouring  the  feduc- 
tion.  By  fuch  means  you  may  flop  the- 
prOgrefs  of  the  growing  evil : you  may 
apply  an  antidote,  before  the  poifon  has 
had  time  to  work  its  full  effedl.  Ibid. 

§ Experience  to  be  anticipated  by  E.e- 

jleeiion. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  young  and  the 
ignorant  are  always  the  moH  violent  in 
puiTuit.  The  knowledge  which  is  forced 
upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuofity. 
Study  then  to  anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that 
knowledge  which  expeidcnce  often  pur- 

chafes 
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cliafesat  too  dear  a price.  Inure  yourfelves 
to  frequent  confideration  of  the  emptinefs 
of  thofe  pleafures  which  excite  fo  much 
Ih-ife  and  commotion  among  mankind. 
Think  how  much  more  of  true  enjoyment 
is  lod  by  the  violence  of  paflion,  than  by 
the  want  of  thofe  things  which  give  oc- 
cafion  to  that  paflion.  Perfuade  your- 
feives,  that  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
pofledion  of  virtue,  form  the  chief  happi- 
nefs  of  the  rational  nature.  Let  a con- 
tented mind,  and  a peaceful  life,  hold  the 
next  place  in  your  eJHmation.  Thefe  are 
the  conclufions  which  the  wife  and  think- 
ing part  of  mankind  have  always  formed. 
To  thefe  conclufions,  after  having  run  the 
race  of  paflion, you  will  probablycome  at  the 
Jafl.  By  forming  them  betimes, you  would 
make  a feafonabie  efcape  from  that  tein- 
pefluous  region,  through  which  none  can 
pafs  without  fuffering  mifery,  contradling 
guilt,  and  undergoing  fevere  remorfe. 

Blair. 

§ 6o,  The  Beginnings  of  PaJJion  to  be 
oppofed. 

Oppofe  early  the  beginnings  of  paflion. 
Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objedls  as  are 
apt  to  excite  paflions  which  you  know  to 
predominate  within  you.  As  foon  as  you 
nud  the  tempefl:  riling,  have  recourfe  to 
every  proper  method,  either  of  allaying 
its  violence,  or  of  efcaping  to  a calmer 
fliore.  Haften  to  call  up  emotions  of  an 
oppofite  nature.  Study  to  conquer  one 
paflion  by  means  of  fom.e  other  which  is 
of  lefs  dangerous  tendency.  Never  ac- 
count any  thing  fmall  or  trivial,  which  is  in 
hazard  of  introducing  diforder  into  your 
heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  dcfire 
w’hich  you  feel  gaining  lucli  progrefs  as  to 
threaten  entire  dominion.  Blandifhing  it 
will  appear  at  the  firft.  As  a gentle  and 
innocent  emotion,  it  may  Ileal  into  the 
heart;  but  as  it  advances,  is  likely  to 
pierce  you  through  with  many  forrows. 
What  you  indulged  as  a favourite  amufe- 
ment,  will  fhortly  become  a ferious  bufmefs, 
and  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of 
^our  life.  Mod  of  our  paflions  flatter  us 
in  their  rife,  but  their  beginnings  are 
treacherous : their  growth  is  impercep- 
tible; and  the  evils  which  they  carry  in 
their  train,  lie  concealed,  until  their  domi- 
nion is  eftablilhed.  What  Solomon  fays 
of  one  of  them,  holds  true  of  them  all, 

* that  their  beginning  is  as  when  one  lettetli 
‘ cutwater.’  It  iflhesfrom  a fmall  chink, 
which  once  might  have  been  eafily  flop- 
ped ; but  being  negleded,  it  is  foon  widened 
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by  the  dream,  till  the  bank  is  at  lad  totally 
thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to 
deluge  the  whole  plain.  Ibid. 

§61.  The  Go'-vernment  of  Temper y as  in- 
cluded in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart. 

Paflions  arc  quick  and  drong  emotions, 
which  by  degrees  fubfide.  Temper  is  the 
difpofition  which  remains  after  thefe  emo- 
tions are  pad,  and  which  forms  the  habi- 
tual propenfity  of  the  foul.  The  one  are 
like  the  dream  when  it  is  fwoln  by  the 
torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds;  the 
other  rcfembles  it  when  running  within  its 
bed,  with  its  natural  force  and  velocity. 
I’he  influence  of  temper  is  more  filcnt  and 
imperceptible  than  tliat  of  paflion;  it 
operates  with  lefs  violence ; but  as  its 
operation  is  conflant,  it  produces  effeds  no 
lefs  confiderable.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  highly  deferves  to  be  confidered  in 
a religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfc  to  behold  it 
in  this  light.  They  plac^a  good  temper 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  a healthy  con- 
ditution  of  body.  They  conflder  it  as  a 
natural  felicity  which  fome  enjoy;  but  for^' 
the  want  of  which,  others  are  not  moroJiK- 
culpablc,  nor  accountable  to  God:  aWl 
hence  the  opinion  has  fometimes  prevailed-; 
that  a bad  temper  might  be  confident  with 
a date  of  grace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
overturn  that  whole  doftrine,  of  which  the 
gofpel  is  fo  full,  ‘ that  regeneration,  or 
change  of  nature,  is  the  eflential  charac- 
teridic  of  a Chridian.  It  would  fuppofe, 
that  grace  might  dwell  amidd  malevolence 
and  rancour,  and  that  heaven  might  be 
enjoyed  by  fuch  as  are  drangers  to  charity 
and  love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
fome,  by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind, 
are  more  favourably  inclined  than  others, 
towards  certain  good  difpofitions  and 
habits.  But  this  adbrds  no  judification  to 
thofe  who  negleft  to  oppofe  the  corrup- 
tions to  which  they  are  prone.  Let  no 
man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart  is  a 
foil  altogether  unfufceptible  of  culture  1 or 
that  the  word  temper  may  not,  through 
the  afiidance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by  at- 
tention and  difeipline.  Settled  depravity 
of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  in- 
dulgence. If,  in  place  of  checking,  we 
nourifh  that  malignity  of  difpofition  to 
which  we  are  inclined,  all  the  confequences 
will  be  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excufe,  from  natural  conditution,  be  re- 
jeded  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven. 

Void. 
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§ 62.  ^ peaceable  Temper  and  condefeend- 

in^  Planners  recommended. 

V/hat  firfi:  prefents  itfeH'  to  be  rccom- 
mended,  is  a peaceable  temper ; a dil- 
politioii  averfe  to  give  offence,  and  de- 
fi  1 0 u s o r c u Iti va ti ng  harmony , and  ami cabl c 
iiitercourfe  in  fociety.  This  fiippofcs 
yielding  and  condefeending  manners,  un- 
willirgnelb  to  contend  with  others  about 
tritles,  and,  in  conteffs  tliat  are  unavoid- 
able, proper  moderation  of  fpirit.  Such  a 
temper  is  the  ffrli  principle  of  felf-enjoy- 
ment;  it  is  the  bafis  of  all  order  and  hap- 
piiiefs  among  mankind.  The  pofirivx*  and 
contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelfomc,  are 
the  bane  of  fociety  ; they  feem  dellined  to 
blaff  tlie  fmall  lhare  of  comfort  which  na- 
ture has  here  allotted  to  man.  But  they 
cannot  diffuib  the  peace  of  others,  more 
than  they  break  their  own.  I'he  hurri- 
cane rages  lirff  in  their  own  bofom,  before 
it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In  tlte 
tempeff  which  they  rail'e,  they  are  always 
loll ; and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to 
pcri'.h. 

A.  peaceable  temper  muff  be  fupported 
candid  one,  or  a difpofition  to  view 
the  conduct  of  others  with  fairnefs  and 
impartialitv.  This  ffands  oppofed  to  a 
jealous  and  fufpicious  temper;  which  af- 
cribes  every  acHon  to  the  worff  motive, 
and  throws  a black  fliade  over  every  cha- 
raAer..  As  you  would  be  happy  in  your- 
felves,  or  in  your  connexions  with  others, 
guard  againff  this  malignant  fpirit.  Study 
that  charity  which  thinkcth  no  evil ; that 
temper  which,  without  degenerating  into 
credulity,  will  difpofe  you  to  be  juff;  and 
which  can  allow  you  to  obferve  an  error, 
witliout  impudng  it  as  a crime.  Thus  you 
will  be  kept  free  from  that  continual  irri- 
tation which  imaginary  injuries  raife  in  a 
fufpicious  breaff;  and  wall  walk  among 
men  as  your  brethren,  not  your  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
is  not  all  that  is  required  of  a good  man. 
He  muff  cultivate  a kind,  generous,  and* 
fympathizing  temper,  w'hich  feels  for  dif- 
trefs  w'he.ever  it  is  beheld;  which  enters 
into  tlie  concerns  of  his  friends  witlt  ar- 
dour; and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
courfc,  is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  fuch  a difpofition, 
when  coatraffed  with  a malicious  or  en- 
vious temper,  which  wraps  itfelf  up  in  its 
ow'n  narrow^  intereffs,  looks  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  fuccefs  of  others,  and  with  an 
unnatural  farisfaXion  feeds  on  their  dif- 


appointments  or  mlferies ! How  littls 
does  lie  know  of  the  true  happinefs  of  life, 
who  is  a ffranger  to  that  intercourfe  of 
good  offices  and  kind  affeXions,  which,  by 
a pleafing  charm,  attach  men  to  one  ano- 
ther,  and  circulate  joy  from  heart  to 
heart ! Blair. 

§ 63.  Numerous  Occajtons  offer  for  the  Ex~ 
crtion  of  a bene^volent  T emper. 

You  are  not  to  imagine  tliat  a benevo- 
lent temper  finds  no  exercife,  unlefs  when 
opportunities  offer  of  performing  aXions 
of  Idgh  generofity,  or  of  exLenlivc  utility: 
thefe  may  feldom  occur : the  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  a good 
meafure  precludes  them.  But  in  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  human  affairs,  a thouland 
occafions  daily  prefent  thcmfelvcs  of  miti- 
gating the  vexations  which  others  fuff'er, 
of  foothing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their 
intereff,  of  promoting  their  chearfubiefs, 
or  cafe,  Such  occafions  may  relate  to  tlie 
fmaller  incidents  of  life:  But  let  us  re- 
member that  of  fmall  incidents,  the  fyffem 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  compoled.  The 
attentions  wliich  refpeX  thefe,  when  lug- 
gelled  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are 
often  more  material  to  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  around  us,  than  aXions  which  carry 
tlic  appearance  of  greater  dignity  and 
■fpicndour  No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to 
account  any"  rules  of  behaviour  as  below" 
his  regard,  which  tend  to  cement  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfort- 
able union. 

Particularly  in  the  courfe  of  that  fami- 
liar intercourfe  which  belongs  to  domeffic 
life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  am- 
ple range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that 
within  that  circle,  men  too  often  think 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  give  unreftrained 
' vent  to  the  caprice  of  paflion  and  humour. 
Whereas  there,  on  the  contrary,  more 
than  any  where,  it  concerns  them  to  attend 
to  the  government  of  their  heart ; to  check 
wdiat  Is  violent  in  their  tempers,  and  to 
foften  what  is  harfli  in  their  manners.  For 
there  the  temper  is  formed.  There  the 
real  cliaraXer  difplays  itfelf.  The  forms 
of  the  world  difguife  men  when  abroad ; 
but  within  his  own  family,  every  man  is 
known  to  be  what  he  truly  is. — In  all  our 
intercourfe,  then,  with  others,  particularly 
in  that  which  is  clofeft  and  moft  intimate, 
let  us  cultivate  a peaceable,  a candid,  a 
gentle  and  friendly  temper.  This  L the 
temper  to  w'hich,  by  repeated  injunXions, 
our  holy  religion  feeks  to  form  us.  This 

was 
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was  the  temper  of  Chrift.  This  is  the  tem- 
per of  Heaven.  B/a/r. 

§ 64.  ^ contented  7 emfer  the  greateji  BIef~ 

Jing,  and  mojl  material  Reqidfje  to  the  pro' 

per  Di/charge  of  our  Duties. 

A contented  temper  is  one  of  the  grcat- 
efl  bleflings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man, 
and  one  of  the  moll  material  requifites  to 
the  proper  difchargcof  the  duties  of  every 
llation.  For  a fretful  and  difcontented 
temper  renders  one  incapable  of  pcrform- 
ing  aright  any  part  in  life.  It  is  u.ithank- 
ful  and  impious  towards  God;  and  to- 
wards men  provoking  and  unjulh  it  is  a 
gangrene  which  preys  on  the  vitals,  and 
•infeds  the  whole  conftitution  with  difeafe 
and  putrefadion.  Subdue  pride  and  va- 
nity, and  you  will  take  the  moll:  effedual 
method  of  eradicating  this  didemper.  You 
M'ill  no  longer  behold  the  objeds  around 
you  with  jaundiced  eyes.  You  will  take 
in  good  part  the  bleflings  which  Provi- 
dence is  pleafed  to  bellow,  and  the  de- 
gree of  favour  which  your  fellow-creatures 
are  dilpoied  to  grant  you.  Viewing  your- 
felves,  with  all  your  imperfedions  and 
failings,  in  a jull  light,  you  will  rather  be 
iurprifed  at  your  enjoying  fo  many  good 
tilings,  than  difcontented  becaufe  there  are 
any  which  you  want.  From  an  humble 
and  contented  temper,  will  fpring  a chear- 
lul  one.  This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a virtue, 
is  at  lead  the  garb  in  which  virtue  Ihould 
be  always  arrayed.  Piety  and  goodnefs 
ought  never  to  be  marked  with  that  de- 
jedion  which  foinetimes  takes  rife  from 
fuperllition,  but  which  is  the  proper  por- 
tion only  of  guilt.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
chearfulnefs  belonging  to  virtue,  is  to  be 
carefully  dillinguifhed  from  that  light  and 
giddy  temper  which  charaderifes  folly, 
and  is  fo  often  found  among  the  diflipated 
and  vicious  part  of  mankind.  Their  o-aietv 
is  owing  to  a total  want  of  refledion  ; and 
brings  with  it  the  ufual  confequences  of  an 
unthinking  habit,  fhame,  remorfe,  and  hea- 
vinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end.  The  chear- 
fulnefs of  a well-regulated  mind,  fprings 
from  a good  confcience  and  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  is  bounded  by  temperance 
and  realon.  It  makes  a man  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  promotes  the  hapninefs  of  all 
around  him.  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  fun- 
fliine  of  a mind  illuminated  by  piety  and 
v'irtue.  It  crowms  all  other  good  difpofi- 
tions,  and  comprehends  the  general  effed 
which  they  ought  to  produce  on  the  heart. 

I hid. 
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§ 65.  fhe  Deftre  of  Praife  fuhfervient  to 
ma7iy  ^valuable  Putpofes. 

To  a variety  of  good  purpofes  it  is  fub- 
fervient,  and  on  many  occafions  co-ope- 
rates with  the  principle  of  virtue.  It  a-r 
wakens  us  from  doth,  invigorates  adivity, 
and  lllmulates  our  efforts  to  excel,  it  has 
giv^m  rife  to  mod  of  the  fplendid,  and  to 
many  of  the  ufeful  enterprizes  of  men.  It 
lias  animated  the  patriot,  and  fired  the 
hero.  Magnanimity,  generolity,  and  for- 
titude, tire  what  all  mankind  admire. 
Flence,  fuch  as  were  aduated  by  the  de- 
firc  of  extenfive  fame,  liave  been  prompted 
to  deeds  which  either  participated  of  the 
Ipirit,  or  at  leall  carried  the  appearance, 
of  diflinguilhed  virtue.  The  delire  of 
praife  is  generally  conneded  with  all  the 
liner  fenfibilitics  of  human  nature.  It  af- 
fords a ground  on  which  exhortation, 
counfel,  and  reproof,  can  work  a proper 
effed.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  dellitute 
of  this  paflion  betokens  an  ignoble  mind, 
on  which  no  moral  imprelllon  is  cafily 
made.  Where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife, 
there  wall  be  alfo  no  fenfe  of  reproach  ; and 
if  that  be  extinguilhed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and  the 
mind  thrown  open  to  many  opprobrious 
purfuits.  He  whofe  countenance  never 
glowed  w'ith  fhame,  and  whofe  heart  never 
beat  at  the  found  of  praife,  is  not  deflined 
for  any  honourable  dillindion;  is  likely  to 
grovel  ill  the  fordid  quefl  of  gain;  or  to 
flumber  life  away  in  the  indolence  of  felf- 
ifh  pleafures. 

Abllraded  from  the  fentiments  which 
are  conneded  with  it  as  a principle  of  ac- 
tion, the  efleem  of  our  fellow-creatures  is 
an  objed  which,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages it  brings,  may  be  lawfully  purfued. 
It  is  neceffary  to  our  fuccefs,  in  every  fair 
.and  honell  undertaking.  Not  only  our 
private  interell,  but  our  public  ufefulnefs, 
depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  it.  The 
fphere  of  our  influence  is  contraded  or 
enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public.  Men  lillen  wdth  an  unwilling  car 
to  one  whom  they  do  not  honour ; while 
a refpeded  charader  adds  weight  to  ex- 
ample, and  authority  to  counfel.  To  de- 
fire the  efleem  of  others  for  the  fake  of 
its  effeds,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in 
many  cafes  is  our  duty:  and  to  be. totally 
indifferent  to  praife  or  cenfufe,  is  fo  far 
from  being  a virtue,  that  it  is  a real  de- 
fed  in  charader.  ‘ Ibni. 
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§ 66.  ExceJJive  Dejire  of  Praife  tends  to 
corrupt  the  Hearty  and  to  dij regard  the 
Admonitions  of  Confcience, 

An  exceflive  love  of  praife  never  fails 
to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  confci- 
ence,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns 
off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the  ends 
which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  xveAf ; 
and  fets  up  a falfe  light  for  its  guide.  Its 
influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
colour  which  it  aflumes  is  often  fair;  and 
its  garb  and  appearance  arc  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  virtue.  7"he  love  of  glory,  I 
before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to  adVions 
which  are  both  fplendid  and  ufeful.  At  a 
diflance  they  flvike  the  eye  with  uncom- 
mon brightnefs ; but  on  a nearer  and 
llrider  furvey,  their  luilre  is  often  tar- 
niflicd.  They  arc  found  to  want  that  fa- 
ered  and  venerable  dignity  ''-hich  charac- 
ferifes  true  virtue.  Little  pallions  and 
felfllh  intercfls  entered  i’lto  the  motives  of 
thofe  who  performed  them.  They  were 
jeajous  of  a competitor.  They  fought  to 
h*umb!e  a rival.  7'hey  looked  round  for 
fpeclators  to  admire  them.  All  is  mag- 
nanimity, gcncrofity,  and  courage,  to  pub- 
lic view.  But  the  ignoble  fource  whence 
thefe  feeming  virtues  take  their  rife,  is 
hidden.  Without  appear^  the  hero;  with- 
in, is  found  the  man  of  dull  and  clay. 
Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
nefled  with  the  followers  of  renown ; and 
feldom  or  never  will  you  find,  that  they 
held  them  in  the  fame  efieem  with  thofe 
who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There  is 
nothing  except  fimplicity  of  intention,  and 
purity  of  principle,  that  can  Hand  the  tefc 
of  near  approach  and  llrift  examina- 
tion. Blair. 

^ 67,  That  Di/cipline  n.vhich  teaches  to  mo- 
derate the  Eagerne/s  of  njuorldly  PaJfionSy 
and  to  fortify  the  Mi?id  n.vith  the  Princi- 
ples of  Hirtue,  is  more  conduclu^  to  true 
liappinefs  than  the  Pojfefion  of  all  the 
Goods  of  Fortunei 

That  difcipline  which  corrects  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  worldly  paffions,  which  fortifies 
the  heart  with  virtuous  principles,  which 
enlightens  the  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  furnifhes  to  it  matter  of  enjoyment 
from  within  itfelf,  is  of  more  confequence 
to  real  felicity,  than  all  the  provifion  which 
we  can  make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  To 
this  let  us  bend  our  chief  attention.  Let 
us  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  fee- 


ing out  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life.  Let 
us  account  our  mind  the  moft  important 
province  which  is  committed  to  our  care ; 
and  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  iludy  at 
leafl;  to  rule  ourfelves.  Let  us  propofe  for 
our  objeft,  not  worldly  fuccefs,  which  it 
depends  not  on  ns  to  obtain,  but  that  up- 
right and  honourable  difeharge  of  our  duty 
in  every  conjuinldure,  which,  through  the 
divine  alTiilancc,  is  always  within  our  pow- 
er. Let  our  happinefs  be  fought  where 
our  proper  praife  is  found;  and  that  be 
accounted  onr  only  real  evil,  which  is  the 
evil  of  our  nature ; not  that,  which  is  ei- 
ther the  appointment  of  Providence,  or 
w'hich  arifes  from  the  evil  of  others. 

Ibid. 

§ 68.  Religious  Kncnvlcdge  of  great  Cen- 
folation  and  Relief  aoudji  the  Difrefes 

of  Life. 

Confidcr  it  in  the  light  of  confolation ; 
as  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  us,  amidft 
the  diflrefles  of  life.  Here  religion  in- 
contcflibly  triumphs ; and  its  happy  ef- 
fects in  this  refpett  furnilh  a ih'ong  argu- 
ment to  every  benevolent  mind,  for  wi fil- 
ing them  to  be  farther  di ifufed  throup  ’iout 
the  world.  For,  without  ti.c  beliei'  and 
hope  afforded  by  divine  revelation,  the 
circum fiances  of  man  are  extremely  for- 
lorn. He  finds  himfelf  placed  here  as  a 
firanger  in  a vafi  univerfe,  where  the  powd- 
ers and  operations  of  nature  are  very  irn- 
perfeflly  knowm ; wdiere  both  the  begin- 
nings and  the  iffues  of  things  are  involved 
in  myfierious  darknefs;  where  he  is  unable 
to  difeover  with  any  certainty,  whence  he 
fprung,  or  for  what  purpofe  he  was  brought 
into  this  fiate  of  exifience ; w^hether  he  be 
fubjeclcd  to  the  government  of  a mild,  or 
of  a wrathful  ruler ; what  conftrudion  he 
is  to  put  on  many  of  the  difpenfations  of 
his  providence ; and  what  his  fate  is  to  be 
when  he  departs  hence.  What  a difeon- 
folate  fituatlon  to  a ferious,  enquiring 
mind  ! The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it 
poffeffes,  its  fenfibility  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  oppreffed  by  this  burden  of  labour- 
ing thought.  Even  though  it  were  in  one^s 
pow-er  to  banifh  all  uneafy  thought,  and  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  life  with  perpetual 
amufement ; life  fo  filled  up  would,  upon 
refiesflion,  appear  poor  and  trivial.  But 
thefe  are  far  from  being  the  terms  upon 
which  man  is  brought  into  this  world.  He 
is  confeious  that  his  being  is  frail  and  fee- 
ble ; he  fees  himfelf  befet  with  various 
dangers,  and  is  expofed  t©  many  a me- 
lancholy 
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Irmcholy  apprehenfion,  from  the  evi  Is  which 
he  may  have  to  encounter,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  the  clofe  of  life.  In  this  diftrefied 
condition,  to  reveal  to  him  fuch  difco- 
veries  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a 
father  and  a friend ; is  to  let  in  a ray  of 
the  molt  ch  aring  light  upon  the  darknefs 
of  the  human  eftatc.  He  who  was  before 
a deftitute  orphan,  wandering  in  the  in- 
hofpitable  defert,  has  now  gained  a fhel- 
ter  from  the  bitter  and  inclement  blaft. 
He  now  knows  to  whom  to  pray,  and  in 
whom  to  truft ; where  to  unbofom  his 
forrows ; and  from  what  hand  to  look  for 
relief. 

It  is 'certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from  fome  wound  of  recent  misfortune, 
nothing  is  of  equal  efficacy  with  religious 
comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the 
darkeft  hour,  and  to  affuage  the  fevereft 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and 
the  profpedl  of  a bleffed  immortality.  In 
fuch  hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy; 
and  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends, 
folaces  itfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  one  friend 
who  will  never  forfake  it.  Refined  rea- 
fonings,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
philofophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every 
event,  may  entertain  the  mind  when  it  is 
at  eafe  ; may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  footh 
it,  when  nightly  touched  with  borrow;  but 
when  it  is  torn  with  any  fore  diilrefs,  they 
are  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a di- 
red  promife  from  the  word  of  God.  This 
is  an  anchor  to  the  foul,  both  fure  and 
ftedfaft.  This  has  given  confolation  and 
refuge  to  many  a virtuous  heart,  at  a time 
when  the  mofl:  cogen  t reafonings  would  have 
proved  utterly  unav'ailing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death  efpecially, 
when,  if  a man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 
about  his  future  interefts  muft  naturally 
increafe,  the  power  of  religious  confola- 
tion is  fenfibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in  the 
moft  ftriking  light,  the  high  value  of  the 
difeoveries  made  by  the  Gofpel ; not  only 
life  and  immortality  revealed,  but  a Me- 
diator with  God  difeovered ; mercy  pro- 
claimed, through  him,  to  the  frailties  of 
the  penitent  and  the  humble;  and  his  pre- 
fence promifed  to  be  with  them  when  they 
are  paffing  through  the  valley  of  the  Iha- 
dow  of  death,  in  order  to  bring  them  fafe 
into  unfeen  habitations  of  reft  and  joy. 
Here  is  ground  for  their  leaving  the  world 
with  comfort  and  peace.  But  in  this  fe- 
▼ere  and  trying  period,  this  labouring  hour 
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of  nature,  how  lhall  the  unhappy  man  fup- 
port  himfelf,  who  knows  not,  or  believes 
not,  the  hope  of  religion  ? Secretly  con- 
feious  to  himfelf,  that  he  has  not  adted  his 
part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  fins  of 
his  pall  life  arife  before  him  in  fad  re- 
membrance. He  wifhes  to  exift  after 
death,  and  yet  dreads  that  exiftcnce.  The 
Governor  of  the  world  is  unknown.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  every  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  mercy  may  not  be  in  vain.  All  is 
awful  obfeurity  around  him  ; and  in  the 
midft  of  endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities, 
the  trembling  reludlant  foul  is  forced 
away  from  the  body.  As  the  misfortunes 
of  life  muft,  to  fuch  a man,  have  been 
moft  oppreffive ; fo  its  end  is  bitter:  his 
fun  fets  in  a dark  cloud  ; and  the  night  of 
death  clofes  over  his  head,  full  of  mifery. 

Blair, 

§ 69.  Senfe  of  Right  and  W rong,  indepen- 
dent of  Religion. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  independent  of  religious  be- 
lief ; but  experience  fhevvs,  that  the  al- 
lurements of  prefent  pleafure,  and  the  im- 
petuofity  of  paffion,  are  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent men  from  a6ling  agreeable  to  this 
moral  fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  lupported  by  re- 
ligion, the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
imagination  and  paflions,  if  properly  di- 
re6led,  is  extremely  powerful.  We  lhall 
readily  acknowledge  that  many  of  the 
greateft  enemies  of  religion  have  been 
diftinguilhed  for  their  honour,  probity,  and 
good-nature.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  many  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  are 
conftitutional.  A cool  and  equal  temper, 
a dull  imagination,  and  unfeeling  heart, 
enfure  the  pofleffion  of  many  virtues,  or 
rather,  are  a fecurity  againft  many  vices. 
They  may  produce  temperance,  chaftity, 
honefty,  prudence,  and  a harmlefs,  inof- 
fenfive  behaviour.  Whereas  keen  paflions, 
a warm  imagination,  and  great  fenfibility 
of  heart,  lay  a natural  foundation  for  pro- 
digality, debauchery,  and  ambition : at- 
tended, however,  with  the  feeds  of  all  the 
focial  and  moft  heroic  virtues.  Such  a tem- 
perature of  mind  carries  along  with  it  a 
check  to  its  conftitutional  vices,  by  render- 
ing thofe  polTelTed  of  it  peculiarly  fufeep- 
tible  of  religious  impreflions.  They  often 
appear  indeed  to  be  the  greateft  enemies 
to  religion,  but  that  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  impatience  of  its  reftraints.  Its  moft 
dangerous  enemies  have  ever  been  among 
the  temperate  and  chafte  philofophers, 

void 
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void  of  palllon  and  fcnfibility,  who  had  no 
vicious  appecitcs  to  be  retrained  by  its  in- 
fluence^ and  who  were  uni'uiceptible  of  its 
terrors  or  its  plcafurcs. 

Gregory, 

§ 70.  I/ifdelity  cidng  to  Infe^ijlbility  of 
Heart. 

Abfolute  infidelity,  or  fettled  fcepticifni 
in  religion,  we  acknowledge,  is  no  proof 
of  want  of  underrtanding,  or  a vicious  dif- 
pofition,but  is  certainly  a very  Itrong  pre- 
fumption  of  the  want  of  imagination  and 
fenlibiiity  of  heart,  and  of  a perverted  un- 
c'icrilanding.  Some  philofophers  have  been 
infidels;  few,  men  of  take  and  fentiment. 
Yet  the  examples  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  among 
many  other  firll  names  in  philofophy,  are 
a fuiiicient  evidence,  that  religious  belief 
is  pcrfeclly  compatible  with  the  cleared 
ind  mod  enlarged  underdanding. 

Ibid. 

§71,  Religion  not  founded  on  U'takne/s  of 
Mind. 

Several  of  thofe  who  have  furinounted 
what  they  call  religious  prejudices  tliem- 
felves,  attcfl  to  treat  fuch  as  are  not 
afhamed  to  avow  their  regard  to  religion, 
as  men  of  weak  underdandings  and  feeble 
minds : but  tliis  diews  either  want  of  can- 
dour, or  great  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
'I’Jtc  fundamental  articles  of  religion  have 
been  very  generally  believed  by  men  the 
mod  didinguilhed  for  acutenefs  and  ac- 
curacy of  judgment.  Nay,  it  is  unjud  to 
infer  the  weaknefs  of  a perfon’s  head  on 
other  fubjeds,  from  his  attachment  even  to 
the  fooleries  of  fuperdition.  Experience 
flicws,  that  when  the  imagination  is  heated, 
and  the  adedions  deeply  interelled,  they 
level  all  didindions  of  underdanding;  yet 
this  adords  no  prefumption  of  a lliallow 
judgment  in  fubjeds  where  the  imagitia- 
tion  and  palfions  have  no  influence. 

Ibid. 

§72.  E feels  of  Religion,  Scepiicifm,  and 
Inf  dell  ty. 

Feeblcnefs  of  mind  is  a reproach  fre- 
quently thrown,  not  only  upon  fuch  as  have 
a fenfc  of  religion,  but  upon  all  who  poflefs 
warm,  open,  chearful  tempers,  and  hearts 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  love  and  friendfltip. 
But  the  reproach  is  ill  founded.  Strength 
of  mind  does  not  confld  in  a peevifh  tem- 
per, in  a hard  inflexible  heart,  and  in  bid- 
% - 


ding  defiance  to  God  Almighty:  It  confids 
in  an  adive,  relolute  fpirit;  in  a fpirit  that 
enables  a man  to  ad  his  part  in  the  world 
with  propriety ; and  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life  with  uniform  fortitude  and 
dignity.  This  is  a flrength  of  mind, 
which  neither  atheifm  nor  univerfal  feepti- 
cifm  will  ever  be  able  to  infpirc.  On  the 
contrary,  their  tendency  will  be  found  to 
chill  all  the  powers  of  imagination;  tode- 
prefs  Ipirit  as  well  as  genius ; to  four  the 
temper  and  contrad  the  heart.  The 
highell  religious  fpirit,  and  veneration  for 
Providence,  breathes  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  floics;  a fed  dlitinguilhed  for  pro- 
ducing the  moll:  adive,  intrepid,  virtuous 
men,  that  ever  did  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

Can  it  be  pretended,  that  atheifm  or 
univerfal  fcepticifm  have  any  tendency  to 
form  fuch  charaders  i Do  they  tend  to 
infpire  that  magnanimity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  fuperiority  to  felfilh  and  fenfual 
gratifications,  that  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death,  when  the  caufe  of  virtue,  of 
liberty,  or  their  country,  required  it,  which 
diflinguifh  the  charaders  of  patriots  and 
heroes } Or  is  their  influence  more  fa- 
vourable on  the  humbler  and  gentler  vir- 
tues of  private  and  domeflic  life  ? Do 
tliey  foften  the  heart,  and  render  it  more 
delicately  fenfible  of  the  thoufand  namelefs 
duties  and  endearments  of  a hufband,  a 
father,  or  a friend  ? Do  they  produce 
that  habitual  ferenity  and  chearfulnefs  of 
temper,  that  gaiety  of  heart,  which  makes 
a man  beloved  as  a companion  ? or  do 
they  dilate  the  heart  with  the  liberal  and 
generous  fentiments,  and  that  love  of  hu- 
man kind,  which  would  render  him  revered 
and  bleffed  *as  the  patron  of  deprefled 
merit,  the  friend  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan, the  refuge  and  fupport  of  the  poor 
and  the  unhappy  ? < 

The  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a llrong  connexion  between  a 
religious  difpofition  and  a feeling  heart, 
appears  from  the  univerfal  diflike  which 
all  men  have  to  infidelity  in  the  fair  fex. 
We  not  only  look  pn  it  as  removing  the 
principal  fecurity  we  have  for  their  virtue, 
but  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  their  want  of 
that  foftnefs  and  delicate  fenfibility  of 
heart,  which  peculiarly  endear^them  to  us, 
and  more  elFeftually  fecures  thejr  empire, 
ever  us,  than  any  quality  they  can  poffefs. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  men  who  v^.a 
perfuade‘ themfelves,  that  there  is  no.  fu- 
preme  intelligence  who  dire^s  the  eo'jrfej 
‘ ' ' pf 
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cf  nature;  who  can  fee  thofc  they  have 
been  connetaed  with  by  the  llrongelt  bonds 
of  nature  and  friti^dlhip  gradually  diiap- 
pearing;  who  are  perfuaded,  that  this 
reparation  is  final  and  eternal;  and  who 
expeCl:,  that  they  thenifelvcs  (hall  foon  fmk 
tiown  after  them  Into  nothing;  and  yet  fuch 
men  appear  eaiy  and  contented,  but  to  a 
fenfiblc  heart,  and  particularly  to  a heart 
foftened  by  pall  endearments  of  love  or 
friendfliip,  fuch  opinions  are  attended  with 
gloom  inexpreflible ; they  llrikc  a damp^ 
into  all  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  cut  oft*  thole  profpecls  which 
alone  can  comfort  the  foul  under  certain 
dillrefies,  where  all  other  aid  is  feeble  and 
ineffedluah 

Scepticifm,  or  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  great  articles  of  reli- 
gion, is  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  cftci-ds. 
Wherever  the  aftedHons  are  deeply  inte- 
relled,  a hate  of  fufpence  is  more  intole- 
rable, and  more  dillracling  to  the  mind, 
than  the  fad  alTurance  of  the  evil  which 
IS  moll  dreaded.  Gregory. 

^ yj.  Comforts  of  Religion. 

There  are  many  who  have  palled  the  age 
of  youth  and  beauty,  who  have  refigned 
the  pleafures  of  that  fmiling  feafon,  who 
begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years,  im- 
paired in  their  health,  deprelTed  in  their 
fortunes,  ftript  of  their  friends,  their  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  Hill  more  tender  con- 
nedlions.  What  refource  can  this  world 
afford  them?  It  prefents  a dark  and 
dreary  wade  through  which  there  does 
not  ili'ue  a fingle  ray  of  comfort.  Every 
delufivfe  profpedl  of  ambition  is  now  at  an 
end;  long  experience  of  mankind,  an  ex- 
perience very  different  from  what  the 
open  and  generous  foul  of  youth  had 
fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  heart 
almoll  inaccelfible  to  new  friendlhips. 
The  principal  fourpes  of  adlivity  are  taken 
away,  when  thofe  for  whom  we  labour  are 
cut  off  from  us,  thofe  who  animated,  and 
thofe  who  fweetened  all  the  toils  of  life. 
Where  then  can  the  foul  find  refuge,  but 
in  the  bofom  of  religion?  There  fhe 
is  admitted  to  thofe  profpedls  of  Provi- 
dence and  futurity,  which  alone  can  warm 
and  fill  the  heart.  I fpeak  here  of  fuch  as 
retain  the  feelings  of  humanity,  whom 
ijiisfortunes  have  foftened,  and  perhaps 
rendered  more  delicately  fenfible ; not  of 
fuch  as  poffefs  that  ftupid  infenfibility, 
which  fome  are  pleafed  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  philofophy. 


It  Ihould  therefore  be  expcdled  that 
thofe  philofophers,  who  Hand  in  no  need 
themfelves  of  tlie  affiilance  of  religion  ir) 
fupport  their  virtue,  and  who  never  feci 
the  w'ant  of  its  confolations,  would  vet 
liave  the  humanity  to  confidcr  the  very 
different  fituation  of  the  rcll  of  mankind, 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of 
wliat  habit,  at  leall,  if  they  w'ill  not  allow 
it  to  be  nature,  has  made  necenary  to  their 
morals,  and  to  their  happinefs.-^lt  might 
he  expedted,  that  humanity  would  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  lalt  retreat  of 
the  unfortunate,  who  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
jedls  of  their  envy  or  refentment,  and 
tearing  from  them  their  only  remaining 
comfort.  The  attempt  to  ridicule  reli- 
gion may  be  agreeable  to  feme,  by  re- 
lieving them  fiom  rellraint  upon  their 
pleafures,  and  may  render  others  very 
mifcrable,  by  making  them  doubt  thofe 
truths,  in  which  they  were  moll  deeply 
interelled ; but  it  can  convey  real  good 
and  happinefs  to  no  one  individual. 

IhiJ, 

§ 74.  Caufc  of  Xeal  to  propagate  InfJtlity. 

d'o  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  tlie 
caufe  of  infidelity,  may  be  ow  ing,  in  fome, 
to  tlie  vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the 
reft  of  mankind ; to  vanity,  that  amphi- 
bious paffion  that  feeks  for  food,  not  only 
in  the  aftedlation  of  every  beauty  and  every 
virtue  that  adorn  humanity,  but  of  every 
vice  and  perverfion  of  the  underftandiug 
that  difgrace  it.  The  zeal  of  making 
profelytes  to  it,  may  often  be  attributed  t» 
a like  vanity  of  polTeffmg  a diredtion  and 
afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  men;  w hich 
is  a very  flattering  fpecies  of  fuperiority. 
But  there  feems  to  be  fome  other  caufe  that 
fecretly  influences  the  conduct  of  fome  that 
rejedl  all  religion,  who,  from  the  reft  of 
their  charadler,  cannot  be  fufpedled  of 
vanity,  in  any  ambition  of  fuch  fuperiority. 
This  we  fhall  attempt  to  explain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon  any 
interefting  fubjcdl,  from  all  around  us, 
gives  a diiagreeable  fenfation.  This  muft 
be  greatly  eucreafed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as 
the  feeling  which  attends  inftdelity  or  feep- 
ticifm  in  religion  is  certainly  a comfortlefs 
one,  where  there  is  the  leall  degree  'of 
fenfibility.  — Sympathy  is  much  more 
fought  after  by  an  unhappy  mind,  than  by 
one  chearful  and  ac  eafe.  We  require  a 
fupport  in  the  one  cafe,  which  in  the  other 
is  not  neceflary.  A perfon,  therefore,  void 
pf  religi(i)rt,  fqels  himfelf  as  it  were  alone 
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in  the  rnidH;  of  focicty ; and  though,  for 
prudential  reafons,  he  chooies,  on  fomc 
occafions,  to  difguife  his  fentiments,  and 
join  in  fonie  form  of  religious  worfnip, 
yet  this,  to  a candid  and  ingenuous  mind, 
mull  always  be  very  painful;  nor  does  it 
abate  the  difagrccable  feeling  wliich  a 
focial  fpirit  has  in  finding  itlclf  alone,  anJi 
without  any  friend  to  footh  and  participate 
its  uncafmefs.  This  feems  to  have  a con- 
iiderable  fiurc  in  that  anxiety  which  Free- 
Thinkers  generally  difeover  to  make  pro- 
felytcs  to  their  opinions ; an  anxiety  much 
greater  than  what  is  Ihewn  by  thole  wliofe 
minds  are  at  eale  in  the  enjoyment  of  hap- 
pier profpecls.  Gregory. 

§ 75.  Zeal  t^e  Propagation  of  Infdelity 
incxcu/ahle. 

The  excufe  which  infidel  writers  plead 
for  their condu6l,  is  a regard  for  theenufe 
of  truth.  But  this  is  a very  infufficient 
one.  None  of  them  a»ft  upon  this  princi- 
ple, in  its  largell  extent  and  application,  in 
common  life ; nor  could  any  man  live  in 
the  world,  and  pretend  fo  to  do.  In  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  ‘ our  being’s  end  and 
aim  the  difeovery  of  truth  is  far  from 
l>eing  the  moll  important  objeil.  It  is 
true,  the  mind  receives  a high  plcafurc 
from  the  invclligation  and  difeovery  of 
truth,  in  the  abllraft  fciences,  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art ; but  in  nil  fubjefts, 
where  the  imagination  and  affeftions  are 
deeply  concerned,  we  regard  it  onlyfo  far 
as  it  is  fubrervient  to  them. — One  of  the 
firll  principles  offociety,  of  decency,  and 
of  good  manners,  is,  that,  no  man  is  enti- 
tled to  fay  every  thing  he  thinks  true, 
when  it  would  be  injurious  or  efienfive  to 
his  neighbour.  If  it  was  not  for  this  prin- 
ciple, all  mankind  would  be  in  a flate  of 
hoflility. 

Siippofc  a perfon  to  lofe  an  only  child, 
the  foie  comfort  and  happinefs  of  his  life  : 
when  the  firil  overliowings  of  nature  arc 
pall,  he  recolle6ls  the  infinite  goodnefsand 
impenetrable  wifdom  of  the  Difpofer  of  all 
events;  he  is  perfuaded,  that  the  revo- 
lution of  a few  years  will  again  unite  him 
to  his  child,  never  more  to  be  feparated. 
With  thefe  fentiments  he  acquiefees,  with 
a melancholy  vet  pieafing  refignation,  to 
the  divine  will.  Now,  fappofmg  all  this 
to  be  a deception,  a pieafing  dream,  w'ould 
not  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  condemn 
the  philofopher,  as  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, who  Ihould  attempt  to  wake  him  cut 
* P«pe. 


of  it : — Y et  fo  far  does  vanity  prevail  over 
good-nature,  that  we  frequently  fee  men, 
on  other  occafions  of  the  moll  benevolent 
tempers,  labouring  to  cut  off  that  hope 
which  can  alone  chcar  the  heart  under  all 
the  preffurcs  and  alHiclions  of  human  life, 
and  enable  us  to  relign  it  with  chearfuluefs 
and  dignity  ! 

Religion  may  be  confiderrd  in  three 
different  views.  Firil,  As  containing  doc- 
ti  ines  relating  to  the  being  and  pcrfc(^lions 
ot  God,  his  moral  adminillration  of  tlie 
v orld,  a future  llate  of  c.xiilcncc,  and  par- 
ticular communications  to  mankind,  by  an 
immediate  fupernatural  i-evelation.  — Se- 
condly, As  a rule  of  life  and  manners. — 
Tuirdly,  As  the  lource  of  certain  peculiar 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  which  cither  give 
pleafurc  or  pain,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular genius  and  fpirit  of  the  religion  that 
infpires  them.  Ibid. 

§ 76.  Religion  conftdered  as  a Science. 

In  the  firil  of  thefe  views,  which  glides 
a foundation  to  all  religious  belief,  and  on 
which  the  other  two  depend,  Reafon  is 
principally  concerned.  On  this  fubjecl, 
the  greatell  efforts  of  human  genius  and 
application  have  been  exerted,  and  with 
the  mod  defirable  fuccefs,  in  thofe  great 
and  important  articles  that  feem  moll  im- 
mediately to  affefl  the  intcrell  and  hap- 
plnefs  of  mankind.  But  when  our  en- 
quiries here  arc  pufiicd  to  a certain  length,* 
we  find  that  Providence  has  fet  bounds  to 
our  reafon,  and  even  to  our  capacities  of 
apprehcnfion.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  refpefl  to  infinity,  and  the  moral 
ceconomy  of  the  Deity.  The  obje6ls  are 
here,  yi  a great  mcafure,  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  conception ; and  indudlion,  from 
experience,  on  which  all  our  other  reafon- 
ings  are  founded,  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
fubjeiTt  altogether  diffimilar  to  any  thing 
we  are  acquainted  with. — Many  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  religion  are  fuch, 
that  the  mind  may  have  the  fulleft  con- 
vision  of  their  truth,  but  they  mud  be 
viewed  at  a didar.ee,  and  are  rather  the 
objecl?  of  filent  and  religious  veneration, 
than  of  mctaphyfical  difquifition.  If  the 
mind  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a nearer 
view,  it  is  confounded  with  their  drangc- 
nefs  and  immenfity. 

When  we  purfue  our  enquiries  into  any 
part  of  nature  beyond  certain  bounds,  we 
find  ouvfelves  involved  in  perplexity  and 
darknefs.  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  thefe  and  religious  cn- 

tjuiries  | 
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tjulries : in  the  invcftigation  of  nature,  we 
can  always  make  a progrefs  in  knowletlgc, 
and  approximate  to  the  truth  by  the  pro- 
]ier  exertion  of  genius  and  obfervation. 
But  our  enquiries  into  religious  fubjccls 
are  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds; 
nor  can  any  force  of  rcalbn  or  application 
lead  the  mind  one  dep  beyond  that  impe- 
netrable gulf,  which  feparates  the  vifiblc 
and  inviftblc  world. 

Tiiough  tlie  articles  of  religious  belief, 
which  fall  within  the  comprchenfion  of 
mankind,  and  feem  elfeiuial  to  their  hap- 
]>inefs,  are  few  and  fimple,  yet  ingenious 
men  have  contrived  to  creil  them  into  mok 
tremendous  fyilems  of  mctaphyfical  fub- 
tletv<  which  will  long  remain  monuments 
both  of  the  extent  and  the  weaknefs  of 
human  underftanding.  The peniicicus con- 
fequences  of  fuch  fyft^ins,  have  been  va- 
rious. By  attempting  to  ckablifn  too 
much,  they  have  hurt  the  foundation  of 
the  moft  interefting  principles  of  religion. 

< — Moft  men  arc  educated  in  a belief  of 
the  peculiar  and  dikinguilhing  opinions  of 
fome  one  religious  feft  or  other.  They 
are  taught,  that  all  thefe  are  equally  found- 
ed on  divine  authority,  or  the  clearcH: 
dfdtnkions  of  reafon ; by  which  means  their 
fykem  of  religion  hangs  fo  much  together, 
that  one  part  cannot  be  kiaken  witliout 
endangering  the  whole.  But  wherever  any 
freedom  of  enquiry  is  allowed,  tlie  ablur- 
dity  of  fome  of  tiiefe  opinions,  and  the 
uncertain  foundation  of  others,  cannot  be 
concealed.  Tliis  naturally  begets  a gene- 
ral dikruk  of  the  whole,  with  that  fatal 
lukewarmnefs  in  religion,  which  is  its  nc- 
celfary  confequence. 

The  very  habit  of  frequent  reafoning 
and  difputing  upon  religious  fubjeds,  di- 
mini fhes  that  reverence  with  which  the 
mind  would  otherwife  confider  tliem.  This 
feems  particularly  to  be  the  cafe,  when 
men  prefume  to  enter  into  a minute  feru- 
tiny  of  tlie  views  and  cecouomy  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  adminikiation  of  the  world  ; 
why  the  Supreme  Being  made  it  as  it 
is ; the  freedom  of  his  adtions ; and  many 
other  fuch  quekions,  infinitely  beyond  our 
reach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this,  is  to 
lefien  that  awful  veneration  with  which  we 
ought  always  to  contemplate  the  Divinity, 
but  which  can  never  be  preferved,  when 
men  canvas  hisi§ivays  with  fuch  unwar- 
rantable freedom.  Accordingly  we  find, 
amongk  thofe  fedaries  where  fuch  difqui- 
fitions  have  principally  prevailed,  that  he 
has  been  mentioned  and  even  addreked 
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with  the  mok  indecent  and  ihocking  fa- 
miliarity. The  truly  devotional  i’pirit, 
wliofe  chief  foundation  and  chara<kerikic 
is  genuine  and  profound  humility,  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  among  fuch  perfons. 

Another  bad  eked  of  this  fpeculative 
tlicology,  lias  been  to  withdraw  people’s 
attention  from  its  pradical  duties — We 
ufiially  find,  that  thofe  who  are  mok  dif- 
tinguilhcd  by  their  cxceflive  zeal  for  opi- 
nions in  religion,  (hew  great  moderation 
and  cool nefs  as  to  its  precepts;  and  their 
great  feverity  in  this  refpetk,  is  commonly 
exerted  agai.ik  a few  vices  where  the  heart 
is  but  little  concerned,  and  to  which  their 
own  dllpofitions  preferved  them  from  any 
temptations. 

But  the  work  effefls  of  fpeculative  and 
controvcrllal  theology,  are  thofe  which  it 
produces  on  the  temper  and  affcdlions.— 
When  the  mind  is  kept  conkantly  embar- 
raffed  in  a perplexed  and  thorny  path, 
where  it  can  find  no  keady  light  to  (hew 
the  way,  nor  foundation  to  rek  on,  the 
temper  loofes  its  native  chearfulnefs,  and 
conti  acls  a gloom  and  feverity,  partly  Lorn 
the  chagrin  of  difappointment,  and  partly 
from  the  focial  and  kind  afteftions  being 
extinguifhed  for  want  of  exercife.  When 
this  evil  is  exaiperated  by  oppofition  and 
difputc,  the  confcquences  prove  very  fatal 
to  tlie  peace  of  fcciety ; efpecially  when 
men  arc  perfuatied,  that  their  holding  cer- 
tain opinions  entitles  them  to  the  divine 
favour ; and  tliat  thofe  who  differ  from 
them,  are  devoted  to  eternal  dekruftion. 
I'hi.',  pcrfuafion  breaks  at  once  all  the  ties 
of  focicty.  7’he  toleration  of  men  who 
hold  erroneous  opinions,  is  confidered  as 
conniving  at  their  dekroying  not  only 
themfelves,  but  all  others  who  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  influence.  This  pro- 
duces that  cruel  and  implacable  fpirit, 
which  has  fo  often  difgraced  the  caufe  of 
religion,  and  diflionouied  humanity. 

Yet  the  ekefts  of  religious  controverfy 
have  fometimes  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. That  fpirit  of  free  enquiry,  which 
incited  the  fii  k Reformers  to  (hake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclefiakical  tyranny,  naturally  be- 
g'bt  juk  fentiments  of  civil  liberty,  efpeci- 
ally when  irritated  by  perfecution.  When 
fuch  fentiments  came  to  be  united  with 
that  bold  enthufiafm,  that  feverity  of  tem- 
per and  manners  that  dikinguifhed  fome 
of  tlie  reformed  fe6Is,  they  produced  thofe 
refolute  and  inflexible  men,  who  alone  were 
able  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty,  in  an 
age  when  the  Chrikian  world  was  ener- 
vated 
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rated  by  luxury  or  fuperftition ; and  to  fuch 
men  we  owe  that  freedom  <and  happy  con- 
flitiition  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy. — But 
thefe  advantages  of  religious  enthufialin 
hare  been  but  accidental. 

In  general  it  would  appear,  that  religion, 
confidered  ns  a fcience,  in  tlie  manner  it 
has  been  ufually  treated,  is  but  little  benc- 
fxial  to  mankind,  neither  tending  to  en- 
large the  underdanding,  fweeten  the  tem- 
per, or  mend  the  heart.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  labours  of  ing-nious  men,  in  explain- 
ing obfeure  and  dithcnlt  pafiages  of  facred 
writ,  have  been  highly  ufeful  and  ncccflarv. 
And  though  it  is  natural  for  men  to  carry 
their  fpeculations,  on  a i'ubicft  that  fo  near- 
ly concerns  their  prefent  and  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,  farther  than  reafon  extends,  or  than 
is  clearly  and  cxprefsly  revealed:  yet  thefe 
can  be  followed  by  no  bad  confequcnccs, 
if  they  are  carried  on  with  that  modeilv  and 
reverence  which  the fubjeft  requires.  They 
become  pernicious  only  v.hen  rhey  are 
formed  into  fydems,  to  which  the  fame 
credit  and  fubmilTion  is  required  as  to 
Holy  Writ  itfelf. 

§ 7p,  Religion  conjiclercd  ns  a Rule  of  Life 
and  Manners. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  confider  reli- 
gion as  a rule  of  life  and  manners.  In  this 
refpecl:,  its  influence  is  very  extenfive  and 
beneficial,  even  when  disfigured  by  the 
wildcfl  fuperllition ; as  it  is  able  to  check 
and  conquer  thofe  paflioiis,  which  reafon 
and  phllofophy  are  toow'eak  to  encounter. 
Rut  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
application  of  religion  to  this  end,  hath 
not  been  attended  to  with  tb.at  care  W'hich 
the  importance  of  the  fubjefl  required. — 
The  fpeculative  part  of  religion  feems  ge- 
nerally to  have  engroffed  the  attention  of 
men  of  genius.  I'his  has  been  the  fate 
of  all  the  ufeful  and  pradiical  arts  of  life; 
and  the  application  of  religion,  to  the  re- 
gulation of  life  and  manners,  inuflbe  con- 
fidered entirely  as  a pradical  art. —The 
caufes  of  this  negled,  feein  to  be  thefe: 
Men  of  a philofophical  genius  have  an 
averfion  to  all  application,  where  tlic  ac- 
tive powers  of  their  own  minds  are  not 
immediately  employed.  But  i/i  acquiring 
any  pradical  art,  a philofophcr  is  obliged 
to  fpend  inoftorhis  time  in  employments 
where  his  genius  and  underllanding  have 
no  exercife.  The  fate  of  the  pradic:il_^.rts 
of  medicine  and  religion  have  been  pretty 
fimilar : the  objed  of  the  one,  is  to  cure 
the  difeafes  of  the  body  ; of  the  other,  to 


cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind.  The  pf'O- 
grefs  and  degrees  of  perfedion  of  both 
thefe  arts  ought  to  be  eflimated  by  no 
other  llandard,  than  their  fuccefs  in  the’ 
cure  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  arc  fe- 
verally  applied.  In  medicine,  the  fads  on 
Avhich  the  art  depends,  are  fo  numerous 
and  complicated,  fo  mlfreprcfented  by 
fraud,  credulity,  or  a heated  imagination, 
that  there  has  hardly  ever  been  found  a 
truly  philofophical  genius  who  h.as  attempt- 
ed the  pradical  part  of  it.  There  arc,  in- 
deed, many  obllaclcs  of  ditferent  kinds, 
w hich  occur  to  render  any  improvement 
ia  the  pradice  of  phyfle  .a  matter  of  the 
utmofl  dilhculty,  at  lead  whild  the  profef- 
fion  reds  on  its  prefent  narrow  foundation. 
Almod  all  pliyficians  who  have  been  men 
of  ingenuity,  have  amufed  thcmfclves  in 
forming  theories,  \^iich  gave  exercife  to 
their  invention,  antf  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tributed to  their  reputation.  Tndead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  making  obferva- 
tions  thcmfclves,  they  culled,  out  of  the 
promifeuous  multitude  already  made,  fuch 
as  bed  fuited.  their  purpofe,  and  drefled 
them  up  in  the  way  their  fydem  required. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  the  hidory  of  me- 
dicine does  not’  fo  much  exhibit  the  hif- 
tory  of  a progrellive  art,  as  a hidory  of 
opinions  which  prevailed  perhaps  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  and  then  funk  into  con- 
tempt and  oblivion.  The  cafe  has  been, 
nearly  fimilar  in  pradical  divinity:  but 
this  is  attended  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  pradical  part  of  medicine; 
in  tills  lad,  nothing  is  required  but  affidu- 
ous  and  accurate  obfervation,  and  a good 
underdancling  to  dired  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fuch  obfervation.  Ibid, 

§78.  Hevj  Religion  is  to  he  applied  to  cure 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

To  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  there 
is  required  tliat  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which  mud  be  drawn  from 
life  itfclf,  and  which  books  can  never 
teach  ; of  the  various  dirguifes  under  which 
vice  recommends  herfelf  to  the  imagina- 
tion ; of  the  artful  aflbeiation  of  ideas 
which  file  forms  there ; and  cf  the  many 
namelefs  circumdances  that  foften  the 
heart  and  render  it  accefiible.  It  is  like- 
wife  neceiTary  to  have  a knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  infmnatlon  and  j^fuafion,  of  the 
art  of  breaking  falfe  and  unnatural  aflb- 
ciations  of  ideas,  or  inducing  counter-affio- 
ciations,  and  oppofing  one  pafjion  to  an- 
G-:her;  and  after  all  this  knowledge  Is  ac- 
quired^ 
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paired,  the  fuccefsful  application  of  it  to 
pradice  depends,  in  a confiderable  degree, 
on  powers,  which  no  extent  of  iinderltand- 
ing  can  confer. 

Vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a per- 
verfion  of  the  underftanding,  as  of  the 
imagination  and  pallions,  and  on  habits 
originally  founded  on  thele.  A vicious 
man  is  generally  fenfible  enough  that  his 
condu(5l  is  wrong;  he  knows  that  vice  is 
contrary  both  to  his  duty  and  to  his  inte- 
rell ; and  therefore,  all  laboured  reafon- 
ing,  to  latisfy  his  underftanding  of  thefe 
truths,  is  ufelefs,  bccaufe  the  difeafe  does 
not  lie  in  the  underftanding.  The  evil  is 
feated  in  the  heart.  The  imaginations  and 
palfions  are  engaged  on  its  fide;  and  to 
them  the  cure  mull  be  applied.  Here  has 
been  the  general  defed  of  writings  and 
fermons,  intended  to,  reform  mankind. 
Many  ingenious  and  l^nfible  remarks  are 
made  on  the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  and 
very  judicious  arguments  are  brought  to 
enforce  them.  Such  performances  may 
be  attended  to  with  pleafure,  by  pious  and 
well-difpofed  perfons,  who  likewife  may 
derive  from  thence  ufeful  inftru6lion  for 
their  conduft  in  life.  The  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate, if  ever  books  of  this  fort  fall  in 
their  wav,  very  readily  allow,  that  what 
they  contain  are  great  and  eternal  truths ; 
but  they  leave  no  lafting  imprelTion.  If  any 
thing  can  roufe,  it  is  the  power  of  lively 
and  pathetic  defeription,  which  traces  and 
lays  open  their  hearts  through  all  their 
windings  and  difguifes,  makes  them  fee 
and  confefs  their  owncharailers  in  all  their 
deformityand  horror,  impreftes  their  hearts, 
and  interells  their  paflions  by  all  the  motives 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  fear,  the  profped: 
of  rewards  and  puniihments,  and  whatever 
other  motives  religion  or  nature  may  dic- 
tate. But  to  do  this  effeftually,  requires 
very  different  powers  from  thofe  of  the 
underftanding : a lively  and  well  regu- 
lated imagination  is  eflentially  requifite. 

Gregory. 

§ 79.  On  Public  Preaching. 

In  prublic  addreftes  to  an  audience,  the 
great  end  of  reformation  is  moft  cffedlu- 
ally  promoted ; becaufe  all  the  powers  of 
voice  and  action,  all  the  arts  of  eloquence, 
may  be  brought  to  give  their  aftillance. 
But  fome  of  thq^  arts  depend  on  gifts  of 
nature,  and  cannot  be  attained  by  any 
ftrength  of  genius  or  underftanding  : even 
where  nature  has  been  liberal  of  thofe  ne- 
ceflary  requifttes,  they  muft  be  cultivated 


by  much  praCllcc,  before  the  proper  cx- 
ereife  of  them  can  be  acquired.  'I'hus.a 
public  fpeaker  may  liave  a voice  that  is 
mufical  and  of  great  compafs  ; but  it  re- 
quires much  time  and  labour  to  attain  its 
jail  modulation,  and  that  variety  of  flexion 
and  tone,  which  a pathetic  difcourle  re- 
quires. The  fame  dlliiculty  attends  the 
acquifition  of  that  propriety  of  at^lion,  that 
power  over  the  exprclfive  features  of  the 
countenance,  particularly!  of  the  eyes,  fo 
ncccftary  to  command  the  hearts  and  paf- 
fions  of  an  audience. 

It  is  ulually  thought  that  a preacher, 
who  feels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf,  will 
naturally  fpeak  with  that  tone  of  voice  and 
expreflionin  his  countenance,  that  beftfuits 
the  fubjeeft,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  move 
his  audience : thus  it  is  faid,  a perfon  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear,  anger,  or  forrow, 
looks  and  fpeaks  in  the  manner  naturally 
exprcflive  of  thefe  emotions.  This  is  true 
in  fome  meafure;  but  it  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  any  preacher  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  his  fubjedl  with  fuch  real  warmth 
upon  every  occafion.  Befldes,  every  pru- 
dent man  will  be  afraid  to  abandon  him-^ 
felf  fo  entirely  to  any  imprelBon,  as  he 
muft  do  to  produce  this  eftecl.  Moft  men, 
when  ftrongly  afledted  by  any  pafllon  or 
emotion,  have  fome  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  does  not  belong  to  the 
natural  exprefllon  of  fuch  an  emotion.  If 
this  be  not  properly  conedled,  a public 
fpeaker,  who  is  really  warm  and  animated 
with  his  fubjed,  may  neverthelefs  make  a 
very  ridiculous  and  contempt'ble  figure- 
It  is  the  bufmefs  of  art,  to  fliew  nature  in 
her  moft  amiable  and  graceful  forms,  and 
not  with  thofe  peculiarities  in  which  fhe 
appears  in  particular  inftances ; and  it  is 
this  diriiculty  of  properly  reprefenting  na- 
ture, that  renders  the  eloquence  and  aclion 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  ftage,  acquifitions 
of  fuch  difficult  attainment. 

But,  belides  thofe  talents  inherent  in  the 
preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  nature  will  fugged  the  neceffity  of  at- 
tending to  certain  external  circumftances, 
which  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  defigned 
impreffions.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the 
proper  regulation  of  church-mufic,  and 
the  folemnity  and  pomp  of  public  wor- 
Ihip.  Independent  of  the  eftedl  that  thefe 
particulars  have  on  the  imagination,  it 
might  be  expedled,  that  a juft  tafte,  n 
fenfe  of  decency  and  propriety,  would 
make  them  more  attended  to  than  we  find 
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they  are.  We  acknowledge  that  they  have 
been  abufed,  and  have  occafioned  the 
groiieh:  ruperlHtion ; but  this  univerfal  pro- 
pen fity  to  carry  them  to  excels,  is  the 
llronged  proof  that  the  attachment  to 
them  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  conrequently  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
good  fenle  to  regulate,  and  not  vainly  to 
attempt  to  extinguifli  it.  Many  religious 
lefts,  in  their  infancy,  have  fupported  tiiem- 
felves  without  any  of  thefe  external  alhll;- 
ances  ; but  when  time  has  abated  the  fervor 
of  their  firlt  zeal,  we  always  hndthat  their 
public  worlhip  has  been  condufted  with 
the  mod:  remarkable  coldnefs  and  inatten- 
tion, unlefs  fupported  by  well-regulated 
ceremonies.  In  fa£t,  it  wall  be  found,  that 
thofe  fedts  who  at  their  commencement 
have  been  mod  didinguilhed  for  a religious 
enthudafm  that  defpifed  all  forms,  and  the 
geniusof  whofe  tenets  could  not  admit  the 
ufe  of  any,  have  either  been  of  Ihort  dura- 
tion, or  ended  in  infidelity. 

The  many  difiiculties  that  attend  the 
practical  art  of  making  religion  influence 
the  manners  and  lives  of  mankind,  by  ac- 
quiring a command  over  the  imagination 
and  paflions,  liave  made  it  too  generally 
iieglefted,  even  by  the  mod  eminent  of 
the  clergy  for  learning  and  good  fenfe. 
Thefe  have  ratlier  chofen  to  confine  theni- 
felves  to  a track,  w'here  they  were  fure  to 
excel  by  the  force  of  their  own  genius, 
than  to  attemptm-road  where  their  fuccefs 
was  doubtful,  and  where  they  might  be 
outlhone  by  men  greatly  their  inferiors. 
It  has  therefore  been  principally  culti- 
vated by  men  of  lively  imaginations, 
polTefled  of  fome  natural  advantages  of 
voice  and  manner.  Rut  as  no  art  can  ever 
become  very  beneficial  to  mankind,  unlefs 
it  be  under  the  direflion  of  genius  and 
good  fenfe,  it  has  too  often  happened,  that 
the  art  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  has  become 
fubfervient  to  the  wilded  fanaticifm,  fome- 
times  to  the  gratification  of  vanity,  and 
foinetimes  to  dill  more  unw'orthy  purpofes, 

Gregory. 

§ 80.  Religion  conjidered  as  exciting  De~ 

<V0ti07l. 

The  third  view'  of  religion  confiders  it 
as  engaging  and  interediiig  the  adedions, 
and  comprehends  the  devotional  or  fenti- 
mental  part  of  it.-~The  devotional  fpirit 
is  in  fome  meafure  conditutional,  depend- 
ing on  livelinefs  of  imagination  and  fenfi- 
bility  of  heart,  and,  like  thefe  qualities, 
prevails  more  in  warmer  climates  than  it 


does  in  ours.  What  fliews  its  great  de« 
pendance  on  the  imagination,  is  the  re- 
markable attachment  it  has  to  poetry  and 
mufic,  w'hich  Shakefpeare  calls  the  food  of 
love,  and  which  may,  with  equal  truth,  be 
called  the  food  of  devotion.  Mufic  enters 
into  the  future  paradife  of  the  devout  of 
every  fed  and  of  every  country.  The 
Deity,  viewed  by  the  eye  of  cool  reafon, 
may  be  faid,  with  great  propriety,  to  dwell 
in  light  inaccefiible.  The  mind,  druck 
with  the  immenfity  of  his  being,  and  with 
a fenfe  of  its  own  littlenefs  and  unw'orthi- 
nefs,  admires  with  that  didant  awe  and 
veneration  that  almod  excludes  love.  But 
viewed  by  a devout  imagination,  he  may 
become  an  objed  of  the  warmed  adedion, 
and  even  pafiion. — The  philofopher  con- 
templates the  Deity  in  all  thofe  marks  of 
wifdom  and  benignity  dilFufed  through  the 
various  works  of ’nature.  The  devout 
man  confines  his  view's  rather  to  his  own 
particular  connedion  with  the  Deity,  the 
many  indances  of  liis  goodnefs  he  himfelf 
has  experienced,  and  the  many  greater  he 
dill  hopes  for.  This  eflablifhes  a kind  of 
intercourfe,  which  often  intereds  the  heart 
and  paflions  in  the  deeped  manner. 

The  devotional  tade,  like  all  other  tades, 
has  had  the  hard  fate  to  be  condemned  as 
a v/eaknefs,  by  all  who  are  drangers  to  its 
joys  and  its  influence.  Too  much  and  too 
frequent  occafion  has  been  given,  to  turn 
this  fubjed  into  ridicule. — A heated  and 
devout  imagination,  when  not  under  the 
diredion  of  a very  found Vnderdanding,  is 
apt  to  run  very  wild,  and  is  at  the  lame 
time  impatient  to  publifli  all  its  follies  to  the 
w'orld. — The  feelings  of  a devout  heart 
diould  be  mentioned  with  great  referveand 
delicacy,  as  they  depend  upon  private  ex- 
perience, and  certain  circ  uni  dances  of  mind 
and  fituation,  which  the  world  can  neither 
knew  nor  judge  of.  But  devotional  w’rit- 
i-ngs,  executed  witli  • judgment  and  tade, 
are  not  only  highly  uleful,  bat  to  all  who 
have  a true  fenfe  of  religion,  peculiarly  en- 
gaging.  Ibid. 

§ 81.  Advantages  of  Devotion, 

The  devotional  fpirit,  united  to  good 
fenfe  and  a chearful  temper,  gives  that 
deadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  always  wants 
when  produced  and  fupported  by  good 
natural  difpofitions  only.|§  It  corrects  and 
humanizes  thofe  conditutional  vices,  which 
it  is  not  able  entirely  to  fubdue;  and 
though  it  too  often  fails  to  render  men 
perfe^ly  virtuous,  it  preferves  them  from 

becoming 
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I Becoming  utterly  abandoned.  It  has,  be- 
i fides,  the  moil:  favourable  influence  onall  the 

1 1,  pafTive  virtues ; it  gives  a foftnefs  and  fen- 
I fibility  to  the  heart, and  a miidnefs  and  gcn- 

i tlsnefs  to  the  manners;  but  above  all,  it  pro- 
4 ' duces  an  univerfal  charity  and  love  to  man- 
t kind,  however  different  in  ftation,  country, 
t Or  religion.  There  is  a fublirne  yet  tender 
i melancholy,  almoft  the  univerfal  attendant 
fj  on  genius,  which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate 

iinto  gloom  and  difgufl  with  the  world.  De- 
votion is  admirably  calculated  to  foothe  this 
I difpofition,  by  infenfibly  leading  tlie  mind, 
j while  it  feems  to  indulge  it,  to  thofe  prof- 
j peels  which  calm  every  murmur  of  difeon- 
? tent,  and  diffufe  a chearfulnefs  over  the 
I darkefl  hours  of  human  life. — Perfons  in 
the  pride  of  high  health  and  fpirits,  who 
are  keen  in  the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  inte- 
refl,  or  ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on 
this  fubjedl,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthufiafm  of 
a weak  mind.  But  this  really  fnews  great 
narrownefs  of  underftanding ; a very  little 
refleftion  and  acquaintance  with  nature 
might  teach  them,  on  how  precarious  a 
foundation  their  boafled  independence  on 
religion  is  built;  the  thoufand  namelefs 
accidents  that  may  dellroy  it;  and  that 
though  ibr  fome  years  they  fhould  efcape 
thefe,  yet  that  time  mufl  impair  the  greatefl 
vigour  of  health  and  fpirits,  and  deprive 
them  of  all  thofe  objedls  for  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  they  think  life  only  worth  enjoying. 
It  Ihould  feem,  therefore,  very  neceffary  to 
lecure  fome  permanent  objed,  fome  real 
fupport  to  the  mind,  to  chear  the  foul, 
when  all  others  fhall  have  lod  their  in- 
fluence.— The  greatefl;  inconvenience,  in- 
deed, that  attends  devotion,  is  its  taking 
fuch  a vafl  hold  of  the  affedions,  as  fome- 
times  threatens  the  extinguifhing  of  every 
other  adive  principle  of  the  mind.  For 
when  the  devotional  fpirit  falls  in  v/i:h  a 
melancholy  temper,  it  is  too  apt  to  deprefs 
the  mind  entirely,  to  fink  it  to  the  weakefl 
fuperflition,  and  to  produce  a total  retire- 
meru;  and  abflradion  from  the  world,  and 
all  the  duties  of  life.  Gregory. 

§ B2.  Difference  betnxeen  true  and  falfe 
Politenefs. 

It  IS  evident  enough,  that  the  moral  and 
Chriflian  duty,  of  preferring  one  another 
in  honour,  refpeds  only  focial  peace  and 
charity,  and  ter^ninates  in  the  good  and 
edification  of  our  Chriflian  brother.  Its 
ufe  is,  to  foften  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
draw  them  from  that  lavage  ruflicity, 
which  engenders  many  vices,  and  diferedits 
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the  virtues  themfelves.  But  when  men 
had  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
plying temper,  and  further  faw  the  ends, 
not  of  charity  only,  but  of  felf-interefl, 
that  might  be  anfwered  by  it;  they  con- 
fidered  no  longer  its  jufl  purpofe  and  ap- 
plication, but  flretched  it  to  that  otheious 
fedulity,and  extreme  fervility  of  adulation, 
which  we  too  often  obferve  and  lament  in 
polifhed  life. 

Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  con- 
fideration,  which  is  fo  rigidly  exadled,  and 
fo  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world:  hence,  that  proflitution  of  mind, 
which  leaves  a man  no  will,  no  fentiment, 
no  principle,  no  charafler;  all  which  dif- 
appear  under  the  uniform  exhibition  of 
good  manners:  hence,  thofe  infidious  arts, 
thofe  fludied  difguifes,  thofe  obfequious 
flatteries,  nay,  thofe  multiplied  and  nicely- 
varied  forms  of  infinuation  and  addrefs, 
the  direfl  aim  of  which  may  be  to  acquire 
the  fame  of  politenefs  and  good-breeding, 
but  the  certain  effe«5l,  to  corrupt  every 
virtue,  to  foothe  every  vanity,  and  to  in- 
flame every  vice  of  the  human  heart. 

Thefe  fatal  mifehiefs  introduce  them- 
felves under  the  pretence  and  femblance 
of  that  humanity,  which  the  feriptures  en- 
courage and  enjoin : but  the  genuine  virtue 
is  eafily  diflinguifhed  fi-om  the  counterfeit, 
and  by  the  following  plain  flgns. 

True  politenefs  is  modefl,  unpretend- 
ing, and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as 
may  be ; and  when  it  does  a courtefy, 
would  willingly  conceal  it.  It  choofes 
fllently  to  forgo  its  own  claims,  not  ofli- 
cioufly  to  withdraw  them.  It  engages  a 
man  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to  himfelf, 
becaufe  he  really  efleems  him;  becaufe  he 
is  tender  of  his  reputation ; becaufe  he 
thinks  it  more  manly,  more  Chriflian,  to 
defeend  a little  himfelf  than  to  degrade 
another.  It  refpefls,  in  a word,  the  credit 
and  eflimaiion  of  his  neighbour. 

The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  falfe 
politenefs,  is,  on  the  other  hand,,  ambitious, 
fe’wile,  timorous.  Itaffecls  popularity:  is 
foiicitous  to  plc-afe,  and  to  betaken  notice 
of.  The  man  of  this  character  does  not 
offer,  but^  obtrude  his  civilities;  becaufe 
he  would  merit  by  this  afliduity;  becaufe, 
in  defpair  of  winning  regard  by  any 
worthier  qualities,  he  would  oe  fure  to 
make  the  mofl  of  this ; and  laflly,  becaufe 
of  all  things,  he  would  dread,  by  the 
omiflion  of  any  punftilious  obfervance,  to 
giv^e  offence.  In  a \wrd,  this  fgirt  of  polite- 
nefs refpefls,  for  its  immediate  objedl,  the 
F favour 
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favour  and  confideradon  of  our  neigh- 
bour. 

2.  Again:  the  man  who  governs  him- 
fclf  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Apollle’s  precept, 
exprellcs  his  preference  of  another  in  fuch 
a way  as  is  worthy  of  himfelf;  in  all  inno- 
cent compliances,  in  all  honeft  civilities,  in 
all  decent  and  manly  condefeenfions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  reds  in  the  letter  of  this  command,  is 
regardlefs  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
ducls  liimlelf.  He  refpe£ls  neither  his  own 
dignity,  nor  that  of  human  nature.  Truth, 
realbn,  virtue,  all  are  equally  betrayed  by 
this  fupple  impeller.  He  aflents  to  the 
errors,  though  the  molt  pernicious ; he  ap- 
plauJs  the  follies,  though  the  moll  ridi- 
culous, he  foothes  the  vices,  though  the 
moll  flagrant,  of  other  men.  Pie  never 
eontradifts,  though  in  the  Ibftell  form  of 
infmuation  ; he  never  dilapproves,  though 
by  a refpectful  fllence ; he  never  con- 
demns, though  it  be  only  by  a good  ex- 
ample. In  fhort,  he  is  folicitous  for 
nothing,  but  by  fome  fludied  devices  to 
hide  from  others,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  pal- 
liate to  himfelf,  the  grofl'nel's  of  his  illiberal 
adulation. 

Laflly;  we  may  be  fure,  that  the  w///- 
mate  ends  for  which  thefe  different  objefts 
are  purfued,  and  by  fo  diflerent  7neansy 
mull  alfo  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  teflimonies  of  refpedt,  pro- 
mote the  credit  and  eflimation  of  his  neigh- 
bour; hecau/eh.c  fees  that,  by  this  generous 
confideradon  of  each  other,  the  peace  of 
the  world  is,  in  a good  d-egree,  preferved  ; 
hecauje  he  knows  that  thefe  mutual  atten- 
tions prevent  animofities,  foften  the  ficrce- 
nefs  of  men’s  manners,  and  difpofe  them 
to  alltheofliccs  of  benevolence  and  charity; 
I'ccaufe,  in  a word,  the  interefls  of  fociety 
are  bell  ferVed  by  this  condubl;  and  he- 
caufe  he  underflands  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
love  his  neighbour. 

The  fallely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious,  by  all  means  whatever,  to  procure 
the  favour  and  confideration  of  thofe  they 
converle  with  ; becaufe  they  regard,  ulti- 
mately, nothing  more  than  their  private 
Lntereil ; becemfe  they  perceive,  tiiat  their 
own  lelfiOn  deflgns  are  befl  carried  on  by 
fuch  practices : in  a word,  hecauje  they  lo^ue 
iheiniel'-ves. 

'rhus  we  fee,  that  genuine  virtue  con- 
fults  the  honour  of  others  by  worthy  means, 
and  for  the  noblefl  purpofes;  the  countcr- 
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feit  folicits  their  favour  by  difhoneft  com* 
pliances,  and  for  the  bafefl  end. 

Hurd. 

§ 83.  On  Religious  Principles  and  Beha- 
‘viour. 

Religion  is  rather  a matter  of  fentiment 
than  reafoning.  The  important  and  inte- 
refling  articles  of  faith  are  fufficiently  plain. 
Fix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and  do  not 
meddle  with  controverfy.  If  you  get  into 
that,  you  plunge  into  a chaos,  from  which 
you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  your- 
lelves.  It  fpolls  the  temper,  and,  1 fufped, 
has  no  good  effeft  on  the  heart. 

Avoid  all  books,  and  all  converfation^ 
that  tend  to  flaake  your  faith  on  thofe  great 
points  of  religion,  which  fhould  ferve  to- 
regulate  your  condutfl,  and  on  which  your 
hopes  of  future  and  eternal  happinefs  de- 
pend. 

Never  indulge  yourfelvcs  in  ridicule  on 
religious  fiibjeds ; nor  give  countenance  to 
it  in  others,  by  Teeming  diverted  with  what 
they  fay.  This,  to  people  of  good  breeds 
ing,  will  be  a fufheient  check. 

1 wifli  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the- 
Scriptures  for  your  religious  opinions. 
Embrace  thofe  you  find  clearly  revealed. 
Never  perplex  yourfelves  about  fuch  as 
you  do  not  underlland,  but  treat  them  with 
filent  and  becoming  reverence. 

I would  advife  you  to  read  only  fuch  re- 
ligious books  as  are  addreffed  to  the  heart* 
fuch  as  infpire  pious  and  devout  affedlions, 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  dire<d;  you  in  your 
condudl;  and  not  fuch  as  tend  to  entangle 
you  in  the  endlefs  maze  of  opinions  and 
fyflems. 

Be  punftual  in  the  flated  performance 
of  your  private  devotions,  morning  and 
evening.  If  you  have  any  fenfibility  or 
imagination,  this  will  cflablilh  fuch  an  in- 
tercourfe  between  you  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  will  be  of  infinite  confcquence  to 
you  in  life.  It  will  communicate  an  habi- 
tual chearfulnels  to  your  temper,  give  a 
fintinefs  and  llcadinefs  to  your  virtue,  and 
enable  you  to  go  through  all  the  viciflitudes 
of  human  life  with  propriery  and  dignity. 

I wifli  you  to  be  regular  in  your  atten- 
dance on  public  worihip,  and  in  receiving 
the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt your  public  or  private  devotions,  ex- 
cept the  performance  of  feme  aflivc  duty 
in  life,  to  which  they  Ihoiild  always  give 
place. — in  your  behaviour  at  public  wor- 
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t Ihip,  obferve  an  exemplary  attention  and 
gravity. 

That  extreme  Eridnefs  which  I recom- 
mend to  you  in  thele  duties,  will  be  con- 
fidered  by  many  of  your  acquaintance  as  a 
fuperilitious  attachment  to  forms ; but  in 
the  advices  I give  you  on  this  and  other 
j fubjeds,  I have  an  eye  to  the  fpliit  and 
! manners  of  the  age.  There  is  a levity 
I and  dillipation  in  the  prefent  manners,  a 
coldnefs  and  liftleflhefs  in  whatever  relates 
to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  infeed  you, 
unlefs  you  purpofely  cultivate  in  your 
minds  a contrary  bias,  and  make  the  devo- 
tional one  habitual. 

Gregorys  Advice* 

§ 84.  On  the  Beauties  of  the  P/abns. 

Greatnefs  confers  no  exemption  from 
the  cares  and  forrows  of  life : its  fnare 
of  them  frequently  bears  a melancholy 
I proportion  to  its  exaltation.  This  the 
I ITraelitilh  monarch  experienced.  He  fought 
in  piety,  that  peace  which  he  could  not 
I find  in  empire,  and  alleviated  the  dif- 
quietudes  of  ftate,  with  the  exercifes  of  de- 
votion. His  invaluable  Pfalms  convey  thofe 
I comforts  to  others,  which  they  af-'ordedto 
[ himfelf.  Compofed  upon  particular  oc- 
1 cafions,  yet  defigned  for  general  ufe : de- 
livered out  as  fervices  for  Ifraeiites  under 
the  Law,  yet  no  lefs  adapted  to  the 
I circumftances  of  Chrifiians  under  the 
' Gofpel;  they  prefent  religion  to  us  in  the 
mod  engaging  drefs  ; communicating 
truths  which  philofophy  could  never  in- 
vedigate,  in  a dyle  which  poetry  can  never 
equal;  while  hidory  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its 
charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption. 
Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  pleafe, 
they  inform  the  underdanding,  elevate  the 
affedions,  and  entertain  the  imagination. 
Indited  under  the  influence  of  Him,  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  all  events 
foreknown,  they  fuit  mankind  in  all  fitu- 
ations,  grateful  as  the  manna  which  de- 
fended from  above,  and  conformed  itfelf 
to  eveiy  palate.  The  faired  produdions 
of  human  wit,  after  a few  perufals,  like 
gathered  flowei  s,  wither  in  our  hands,  and 
lofe  their  fragrancy  ; but  thefe  unfading 
plants  of  paradife  become,  as  we  are  ac- 
cudemed  to  them,  dill  more  and  more 
beautiful;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily 
heightened;  frelh  od/purs  are  emitted,  and 
new  fweets  extraded  from  them.  He 
who  hath  once  taded  their  excellencies, 
vvill  defirc  to  tade  them  yet  again;  and  he 
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who  tades  them  oftened,  will  relilb  them 
bed. — And  now,  could  the  author  flatter 
himfelf  that  any  one  would  take  half  the 
pleafure  in  reading  his  w'ork  which  he  hath 
taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the 
lofs  of  his  labour.  The  employment  de- 
tached him  from  the  budle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  nolle  of 
folly;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a 
feafon,  care  and  difquietude  came  not  near 
his  dwelling.  He  rofe,  freflt  as  tne  morn- 
ing,  to  his  talk ; the  filence  of  the  night 
invited  him  topurfue  it;  and  he  can  truly 
fay,  that  food  and  red  were  not  preferred 
before  it.  Every  Pfalm  improved  infinitely 
upon  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one 
gave  him  uneafmefs  but  the  lad;  for  then 
he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Hap- 
pier hours  than  thofe  which  have  been 
fpent  in  thefe  meditations  on  the  fongs  of 
Sion,  he  never  experts  to  fee  in  this  world. 
Very  pleafantly  did  they  pals,  and  moved 
fmoothly  and  fwiftly  along ; for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They 
are  gone,  but  have  left  a relifli  and  a fra- 
grance upon  the  mind,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  fvveet.  Horne. 

§ 85.  li'he  Hemple  of  ^virtuous  Lo  ve. 

The  druflure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as 
I afterwards  found)  confecrated  to  virtuous 
Love,  and  could  not  be  entered,  but  by 
fuch  as  received  a ring,  or  fome  other  token, 
from  a perfon  who  was  placed  as  a guard 
at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a garland  of 
rofes  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his 
fhoulders  a robe  like  an  imperial  mantle 
white  and  unfpotted  all  over,  excepting 
only,  that  where  it  was  clafped  at  his  bread, 
there  were  two  golden  turtle  doves  that 
buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies  : he  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  in  a delicious 
bower,  made  up  of  feveral  trees  that  were 
embraced  by  woodbines,  jefllimines,  and 
amaranths,  which  were  as  fo  many  em- 
blems of  marriage,  and  ornaments  to  the 
trunks  that  fupported  them.  As  I was 
Angle  and  unaccompanied,  I was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  that 
reafon  am  a flranger  to  all  the  myfleries 
that  were  performed  in  it.  I ha  i,  how- 
ever, the  curiofity  to  obferve,  how  the 
feveral  couples  that  entered  vvere  dilpoied 
of;  which  was  after  the  follow'ing  mann-r: 
there  were  two  great  gates  on  the  b tck- 
fiie  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  who  e 
croud  was  let  out.  At  one  of  thefe  gates 
X 2-  were 
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were  two  women,  extremely  beautiful, 
though  in  a different  kind ; the  one  hav- 
ing a very  careful  and  compofed  air,  the 
other  a fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fvveetnefs 
in  her  countenance:  the  name  of  the  firft 
was  Difcretion,  and  of  tlie  other  Com- 
placency. All  who  came  our  of  this  gate, 
and  put  themfelves  under  the  di rediion  of 
thefe  two  fillers,  were  immediately  con- 
dudled  by  them  into  gardens,  groves,  and 
meadows,  which  abounded  in  delights,  and 
were  furnifhed  with  every  thing  that 
could  make  them  the  proper  feats  of  hap- 
plnefs.  The  fecond  gate  of  this  temple 
let  out  all  the  couples  that  wcfe  unliappily 
married  ; who  came  out  linked  together 
by  chains,  which  each  of  them  drove  to 
break,  but  could  not.  Several  of  thele 
were  fuch  as  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  before  they  met  in  the 
great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted 
in  the  thicket.  The  entrance  to  this  gate 
was  podclfed  by  three  fillers,  wlio  joined 
themfelves  with  thefe  wretclies,  and  occa- 
fioned  mod  of  their  miferies.  The  younged 
of  the  dders  was  knoun  by  the  name  of 
L^wity;  who,  wdth  the  innocence  of  a 
virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  a 
harlot : the  name  of  tl’.e  fcccnd  was  Con- 
tention, rvho  bore  on  her  right  arm  a 
muff  made  of  tl.e  fidn  of  a porcupine,  and 
on  her  left  carried  a little  lap-dog,  that 
barked  and  fnapped  at  every  one  that 
pad'ed  by  her.  The  elded  of  the  dders, 
who  feemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  im- 
perious air,  vvas  always  accompanied  with 
a tawny  Cupid,  who  generally  marched 
before  her  with  a little  mace  on  his  dioul- 
der,  the  end  of  which  was  fadiioned  into 
the  horns  of  a dag : her  garments  were 
yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale  : her  eyes 
were  piercing,  but  had  odd  cads  in  them, 
and  that  particular  didemper  which  makes 
perfons  who  are  troubled  with  it  fee  ob- 
Jedls  double.  Upon  enquiry,  1 was  in- 
formed that  her  name  was  Jealoufy. 

Tathr, 

§ 86.  The  Tempk  of  Lujr. 

Having  finidicd  my  obfervations  upon 
this  temple,  and  its  Votaries,  I repaired  to 
that  which  dood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was 
called  the  temple  of  Lud.  The  front  of 
it  was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accom- 
pany that  order  j whereas  that  of  the  other 
was  compofed  of  the  chaftc  and  matron- 
like Ionic.  The  fidcs  of  it  were  adorned 
with  ieveral  giotefque  figures  of  goats. 


fparrows,  heathen  gods,  fatyrs,  and  mon- 
ders,  made  up  of  half  men,  half  bead. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a mind  to  enter.  Upon  my 
going  in,  1 found  the  windows  were  blind- 
ed, and  let  in  only  a kind  of  twilight,  that 
ferved  to  dlfcover  a prodigious  number  of 
dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  I was  here 
dunned  with  a mixed  noife  of  clamour  and 
jollity  : on  one  fide  of  me  I heard  finging 
and  uancing ; on  the  other,  brawls  and 
clafhing  of  fwords:  in  fhort,  I was  fo 
little  plcafed  with  the  place,  that  I v/as 
going  cut  of  it : but  found  I could  not  re- 
turn by  the  gate  where  I entered,  which 
was  barred  againd  all  that  were  come  in, 
with  bolts  of  iron  and  locks  of  adamant; 
there  was  no  going  back  from  this  temple 
through  the  paths  of  pleafure  which  led  to 
it:  all  who  paded  through  the  ceremonies 
of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  was  kept  by  a dreadful  giant  called 
Reimorfc,  that  held  a fcourge  of  fcorpions 
in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only 
ou'.Iet  from  that  temple.  This  was  a pai- 
fage  lb  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choaked 
with  fo  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it 
was  a melancholy  fpedlacle  to  behold  the 
pains  and  difficulties  which  both  fexes  dif- 
fered who  walked  through  it:  the  men, 
though  in  the  prime  of  their  ycuth,  ap- 
peared weak  and  enfeebled  with  old  age  : 
the  women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore 
their  hair,  and  Ieveral  lod  their  limbs, 
before  tiiev  could  exnicate  themfelves  out 
of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged. — I’he  remaining  part 
of  this  vifion,  and  tlie  adventures  1 met 
with  in  the  two  great  loads  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice  mud  be  the  fubjedl  ot  another 
paper.  Ihid. 

§ 87.  The  Temple  of  Virtue. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I 
paffied  through  the  fird  part  of  my  vifion, 
and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
from  whence  I had  the  profpe6l  of  the 
three  great  roads.  I here  joined  myfelf 
to  the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind, 
who  marched  behind  the  llandaid  of  Am- 
bition. The  great  road  lay  in  adired  line, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
Virtue.  It  was  planted  on  each  fide  with 
Lu  els,  which  were  inteimixed  with  mar- 
ble trophies,  carved  pillars,  and  datues  of 
lawgivers,  heroes,  datefmen,  philofophers, 
and  poets.  The  perfons  who  travelled  up 
this  great  path,  were  fuch  whofe  thoughts 

were 
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I were  bent  upon  doing  eminent  fervices  to 
t mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their 
I country.  On  each  fide  of  this  great  road, 
were  (everal  paths  that  were  alfo  laid  out 
in  ftraight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with  it; 
thefe  were  moll;  of  them  covered  walks,  and 
received  into  them  men  of  retired  virtue, 
who  propofed  to  themfelvcs  the  fame  end 
of  their  journey,  though  they  chofc  to 
make  it  infliade  and  obfcurity.  The  eii- 
iices,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk,  were  fo 
contrived,  that  we  could  not  fee  the  temple 
of  Honour,  by  reafon  of  the  temple  of 
Virtue,  which  flood  before  it:  at  the  gates 
of  this  temple,  we  were  met  by  the  god- 
defs  of  it,  who  conduced  us  into  that  of 
Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
edifice  by  a beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and 
had  no  other  entrance  into  it.  When  the 
deity  of  the  inner  flruclure  had  received, 
us,  fhe  prefented  us  in  a body,  to  a figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high  altar,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  She  fat  on  a 
globe,  in  the  midfl  of  a golden  zodiac, 
holding  the  figure  of  a fun  in  one  hand, 
and  a moon  in  the  other:  her  head  was 
veiled,  and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts 
glowed  within  us,  as  we  flood  amidll  the 
inhere  of  light  which  this  image  call  on 
every  fide  of  it.  T atkr. 

§ 88.  7’emple  of  Vanity, 

Having  feen  all  that  happened  to  the 
band  of  adventurers,  I repaired  to  another 
pile  of  buildings  that  flood  within  view  of 
the  temple  of  Honour,  and  was  railed  in 
imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  model; 
but,  at  my  approach  to  it,  I found  that 
the  flones  were  laid  together  without  mor- 
tar, and  that  the  whole  fabric  flood  upon 
fo  weak  a foundation,  that  it  fliook  ivith 
I every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called 
the  Temple  of  Vanity,  d'he  goddefs  of 
I it  fat  in  the  midfl  of  a great  many  tapers, 
that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her 
I appear  much  better  than  flie  would  have 
' done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art 
' was  to  fhew  herfelf  more  beautiful  and 
majefllc  than  flie  really  was.  For  which 
I reafon  fhe  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore 
^ a clufler  of  falfe  jewels  upon  her  bread  : 
r but  what  I m.ore  particularly  obferved,  was 

' the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was 

made  altogether  in  the  fafhion  of  a modern 
fardingal.  I'his  place  was  filled  with 
hypocrites,  pedants,  Lee-thinkers,  and 
prating  politicians,  with  a rabble  of  thofe 
who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great 
men.  Female  votariesTrowded  the  tern- 
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pie,  choaked  up  the  avenues  of  it,  and 
were  more  in  number  than  the  fand  upon 
the  fea-fhore.  1 made  it  my  bufinefs,  in 
my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  wood 
from  whence  I firfl  fet  out,  to  obferve  the 
walks  which  led  to  this  temple  ; for  I met 
in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their  journey 
with  the  band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and 
travelled  feme  time  in  their  company : 
but,  upon  examination,  I found  that  there 
were  feveral  paths,  which  led  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and 
ran  into  fo  many  crooked  turns  and  wind- 
ings, that  thofe  who  travelled  through 
them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  then  crofTed  the  flraight 
road,  and  fometimes  marched  in  it  for  a 
little  fpace,  till  the  crooked  path  which 
they  were  engaged  in  again  led  them  into 
the  wood.  The  feveral  alleys  of  thefe 
wanderers,  had  their  particular  ornaments : 
one  of  them  I could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchlevous  pre- 
tenders to  politics,  which  had  at  every 
turn  the  figure  of  a perfon,  whom,  by  the 
infc;-iption,  I found  to  be  Machiavel, 
pointing  out  the  w'ay,  v/ith  an  extended 
finger,  like  a Mercury.  Ibid, 

§ 89.  The  Temple  of  A-varice. 

I was  now  returned  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  with  a defign  to  obferve  care- 
fully every  thing  that  pafTed  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that 
afifembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons 
of  my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers 
had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  road, 
before  it  led  them  infenfibly  into  a deep 
valley,  in  which  they  journied  feveral  days 
with  great  toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without 
the  necefiary  refrefhmenrs  of  food  and 
deep.  The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was 
in  a river  that  ran  through  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  on  a bed  of  golden  fand  ; they 
often  drank  of  this  llream,  which  had 
fuch  a particular  quality  in  it,  that  though, 
it  refrelhed  them  for  a time,  it  rather  in- 
flamed than  quenched  their  thirll.  On 
each  fide  of  the  river  was  a range  of  hills 
full  of  precious  ore;  for  where  the  rains 
had  walked  off  the  earth,  one  might  fee  in 
feveral  parts  of  them  long  veins  of  gold, 
and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  fiiver. 
We  were  told  that  the  deity  of  the  place  had 
forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  trea- 
fures  they  contained  to  any  ufe,  under 
pain  of  llarving.  At  the  end  of  the  valley 
flood  the  temple  of  Avarice,  made  after 
F 3 the 
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the  manner  of  a fortification,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a thoufand  triple-headed 
dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off 
beggars.  At  our  approach  they  all  fell  a 
barking,  and  would  have  much  terrified 
us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  called 
herieif  by  the  forged  name  of  Compe- 
tency, oitered  herfelf  for  our  guide.  She 
carried  under  her  garment  a golden  bow, 
which  Ihe  no  f^oner  held  up  in  her  hand, 
but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew 
open  for  our  reception.  We  were  led 
through  an  hundred  iron  doors  before  we 
entered  the  temple.  At  the  upper  end  of 
it,  fat  the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a long 
filthy  beard,  and  a meagre  flarved  coun- 
tenance, inclofed  with  heaps  of  ingots  and 
pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
fhiveiing  with  cold:  on  his  right  hand 
w as  a fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left 
a particular  favourite,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Parfimony;  the  firft  was 
his  colle6tor,  and  the  other  his  cafhier. 
There  were  feveral  long  tables  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  temple,  with  refpe6live 
officers  attending  behind  them : feme  of 
thefe  I enquired  into : at  the  firfl;  table 
was  kept  the  office  of  Corruption.  See- 
ing a folicitor  extremely  bufy,  and  wdiif- 
pering  every  body  that  paiTed  by,  I kept 
my  eye  upon  him  \ ery  attentively,  and 
faw  him  often  going  up  to  a perfon  that 
had  a pen  in  his  hand,  with  a multipli- 
cation-table and  an  almanack  before  liim, 
which,  as  I afterwards  heard,  was  all  the 
learning  he  waas  mailer  of.  The  folicitor 
would  often  apply  himfelf  to  his  ear,  and 
at  the  lame  time  convey  money  into  his 
hand,  for  v/hich  tlie  other  wmald  give  him 
out  a piece  of  paper,  or  parchment, 
fjgned  and  fealed  iii  form.  The  name  of 
this  dexterous  and  fuccefsful  folicicor  was 
bribery.  ^ At  the  next  table  was  the 
office  (.f  Extortion  : behind  it  fat  a perfon 
in  a bob-wig,  counting  over  a great  fum 
of  money : he  gave  out  little  purfes  to 
feveral,  who,  after  a fhort  tour,  brought 
him,  in  retum,  facks  full  of  the  fame  kind 
of  coin.  I faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a perfon 
called  Fraud,  who  fat  behind  the  counter, 
with  falfe  fcales,  light  w'eights,  and  fcanty 
meafures ; by  the  Ikilful  application  of 
which  inffruments,  Are  had  got  together 
an  immenfe  heap  of  wealth  ; it  wmuki  be 
endlefs  to  name  the  feveral  officers,  or 
defciibe  tl^e  votaries  that  attended  in  this 
temple  ; there  were  many  old  men,  pant- 
ing and  breathlefs,  repofmg  their  heads  on 


bags  of  money;  nay  many  of  them  ac- 
tually dying,  wirofe  very  pangs  and  con- 
vulfions  (which  rendered  their  purfes  life- 
lefs  to  them)  only  made  them  grafp  them 
the  fafler.  There  w^ere  fome  tearing  with 
one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flefli  of  many  miferable  perions  who 
flood  before  them  ; and  with  the  other 
hand  throwing  away  what  they  hadfeized, 
to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders,  that 
flood  behind  them.  On  a fudden  the 
wirole  affembly  fell  a trembling ; and, 
upon  enquiry,!  found  that  the  great  room 
w'e  were  in  was  haunted  with  a fpedlre, 
that  many  times  a day  appeared  to  them, 
and  terrified  them  to  diflradion.  In  the 
midfl  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  wdiich  I immediately 
knew  to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by 
my  acquaintance  wdth  this  phantom,  w'hich 
had  rendered  the  fight  of  her  more  fami- 
liar to  me,  or  however  it  wms,  fhe  did  not 
make  fo  indigent  or  fiightful  a figure  in 
my  eye,  as  the  god  of  this  loathfome  tem- 
ple. The  miferable  votaries  of  this  place 
were,  I found,  of  another  mind : every  one 
fancied  himfelf  threatened  by  the  appa- 
rition as  fhe  ftalked  about  the  room,  and 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their 
bags,  with  the  utmofl  fear  and  trembling. 
1 muff;  confefs,  I look  upon  the  pafflon 
which  1 faw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  w ith  tliofe  unaccount- 
able antipathies  wdiich  fome  perfons  are 
born  wdth,  or  rather  as  a kind  of  phrenzy, 
not  unlike  that  which  throws  a man  into 
terrors  and  agonies  at  the  fight  of  fo  ufeful 
and  innccent  a thing  as  water.  I'he  wliole 
affembly  was  furprized,  when,  inflead  of 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom 
they  ail  adored,  they  law  me  addrefs  myfelf 
to  the  phantom.  “Oh!  Poverty!  (faid  I) 
my  firfl  petition  to  tliee  is,  that  thou 
w’oulclefl  never  appear  to  me  hereafter  ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
thou  iv'ouldefl  not  bear  a form  more  feni- 
ble  than  that  in  wliich  thou  appearefl  to 
me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy  threats  or 
menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is 
ungrateful  or  unjufl.  Let  me  not  fhut  my 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not 
foiget  the  perfon  that  has  deferved  well  of 
me.  Let  me  not,  from  any  fear  of  Thee, 
defert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or  my 
honour,  if  Wealth  is  to  vifit  mo,  and 
come  with  her  ufiial  attendants.  Vanity  and 
Avarice,  do  thou,  O Poverty  ! halten  to 
my  refeue ; but  bring  along  with  'Thee 

thy 
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thy  two  fillers,  in  whofe  company  thou  art 
always  chearful,  Liberty  and  Innocence.” 

Tatler, 

§ 90.  ^he  Virtue  of  Gentlenefs  not  to  he 

confounded  ^vith  artificial  and  ivjincere 

Poliienefs. 

Gentlenefs  correfts  whatever  is  offenllve 
in  our  manners ; and,  by  a conftant  train 
of  humane  attentions,  ftudies  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  common  mifery,  Its  office, 
therefore,  is  extenfive.  It  is  not,  like 
fome  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on 
peculiar  emergencies  : but  it  is  continually 
in  aftion,  when  we  are  engaged  in  inter- 
courfe  with  men.  It  ought  to  form  our 
addrefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech,  and  to  dif- 
fufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I mull  warn  you,  however,  not  to  con- 
found this  gentle  wifdom  which  is  from 
above,  with  that  artificial  courtefy,  that 
iludied  fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world.  Such 
accomplilhments  the  moll  frivolous  and 
empty  may  poITefs.  Too  often  they  are 
employed  by  the  artful,  as  a fnare:  too 
often  affedled  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling, 
as  a cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their  minds. 
We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  avoid  ob- 
ferving  the  homage  which,  even  in  fuch 
inftances,  the  world  is  conflrained  to  pay 
to  virtue.  In  order  to  render  fociety 
agreeable,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  affiume 
fomewhat  that  may  at  lead  carry  its  ap- 
pearance; Virtue  is  the  univerfal  charm; 
even  its  fhadow  is  courted,  when  the  fub- 
ftance  is  wanting : the  imitation  of  its 
form  has  been  reduced  into  an  art ; and, 
in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  firft  (ludy  of 
ail  wlio  would  either  gain  the  efleem,  or 
win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the 
fpeech,  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  can- 
dour, gentlenefs,  and  humanity ; but  that 
gentlenefs  which  is  the  charaderillic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue, 
its  feat  in  the  heart ; and,  let  me  add,  no- 
thing except  what  flows  from  it,  can  render 
even  external  manners  truly  pleafing;  for 
ho  aflumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide 
the  real  charadler.  In  that  unaffeffed 
civility  which  fprings  from  a gentle  mind, 
there  is  a charm  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  in  all  the  Iludied  manners  of  the  moll 
finiflied  courtier.  Blair. 

§ 91.  Opportunities  for  great  Adts  of  Be- 
neficence rare,  for  Gentlenefs  continual. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  fomc. 
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That  this  gentlenefs  on  which  we  now 
infill,  regards  only  thofe  fmaller  offices  of 
life,  which,  in  their  eyes,  are  not  eflential 
to  religion  and  goodnefs.  Negligent,  they 
confefs,  on  flight  occafions,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  tem.per,  or  the  regulation  of 
their  behaviour,  they  are  attentive,  as  they 
pretend,  to  the  great  duties  of  beneficence; 
and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  to  perform  important  fervices  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  let  fuch  per^ 
fons  refletl,  that  the  occafions  of  perform- 
ing thofe  important  good  deeds  very  rarely 
occur.  Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or 
the  nature  of  their  connections,  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  exclude  them  from  fuch 
opportunities.  Great  events  give  fcope 
for  great  virtues ; but  the  main  tenor  of 
human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occur- 
rences. Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the 
materials  of  the  happinefs  of  moll  men ; 
the  fubjects  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials  of 
their  virtue.  Virtue  mull  be  formed  and 
fupported,  not  by  unfrequent  adls,  but  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.  In  order  to 
its  becoming  either  vigorous  or  ufeful,  it 
muH  be  habitually  adlive;  not  breaking 
forth  occafionally  with  a tranfient  lullre, 
like  the  blaze  of  the  comet ; but  regular 
in  its  returns,  like  the  light  of  the  day  ; not 
like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  fometimes 
fealls  the  fenfe ; but,  like  the  ordinary 
breeze,  which  purifies  the  air,  and  renders 
it  healthful, 

Y ears  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  without 
affording  any  opportujiity  for  adls  of  high 
beneficence,  or  extenlive  utility.  Whereas, 
not  a day  paffes,  but  in  the  common  tranf- 
ac^ions  of  life,  and  efpecially  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  domellic  fociety,  gentlenefs  finds 
place  for  , promoting  the  happinefs  of 
odiers,  and  for  llrengthcning  in  ouifelves, 
the  habit  of  virtue.  Nay,  by  feafonable  dif- 
coveries  of  a humane  fpirit,  we  fometimes 
contribute  more  materially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  happinefs,  than  by  actions  which 
arc  feemingly  more  important.  There  are 
fituadons,  not  a few,  in  human  life,  where 
the  encouraging  reception,  the  condefeend- 
ing  behaviour,  and  the  look  of  fympathy, 
bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart,  than  the 
moll  bountiful  gift:  while,  on  tlie  other 
fide,  when  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended 
to  bellow,  the  want  of  gentlenefs  is  fuffi- 
cieni  to  frulirate  the  intention  of  the  be- 
reft; we  four  thofe  whom  we  meant  to 
oblige ; and,  by  conferring  favours  with 
oPcentation  and  harfhnefs,  we  convert  tJi^m 
into  injuries.  Can  any  difpofition,  then 
F 4 be 
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be  held  to  polTefs  a low  place  in  the  fcale 
of  virtue,  whofe  influence  is  fo  confider- 
abre  on  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

Gentlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue 
to  mutual  enjoyment.  Amidft  the  flrife 
of  interfering  interefts,  it  tempers  the  vio- 
lence of  contention,  and  keeps  alive  the 
feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens  animofities, 
renews  endearments,  and  renders  the  coun- 
tenance of  a man,  a refreflnnent  to  a man. 
Banifh  gentlenefs  from  the  earth  ; funpofe 
the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harfh 
and  contentions  fpirirs,  and  what  fort  of 
focicty  would  remain.?  the  folilude  of  the 
defart  were  preferable  to  it.  The  con- 
flict of  jarring  elements  in  chaos;  the 
cave,  where  fubterraneous  winds  contend 
and  roar;  the  den,  where  ferpcits  hifs, 
and  hearts  of  the  forert  howl  ; would  be 
the  only  proper  rep’-efentations  of  fucli 
aflemblies  of  m°n, — Strange  1 that  where 
men  have  all  one  common  intcrert,  they 
fhould  fo  often  ahrurdly  eoncur  in  defeat- 
ing it ! Has  not  nature  already  provided 
a lurticient  quantity  of  unavoidable  evils 
for  the  il:::te  of  man?  As  if  W'e  did  not 
fiirter  enough  from  the  rtorm  which  beats 
upon  us  without,  muft  we  confpire  alfo,  in 
thofe  focieties  wdrere  we  aflemble,  in  order, 
to  find  a retreat  from  that  rtorm,  to  iia- 
rafs  one  another  .?  Blair, 

§92.  Gcntleyicfs  recommmded  on  Conf dera- 
tions of  our  own  Interef, 

But  if  thefenfe  of  duty,  and  of  common 
happinefs,  be  infufficient  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  gentlenefs,  then  let  medefireyou 
to  conflder  your  own  interert.  Whatever 
ends  a good  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  pur- 
fue,  gentlenefs  will  be  found  to  favour 
them ; it  preporthfles  and  wins  every  heart ; 
k perfuades,  when  every  other  argument 
fails ; often  difarms  the  fierce,  and  melts 
the  rtubborn.  Whereas,  harfnnefs  confirms 
the  oppofition  it  would  fubdue ; and,  of  an 
indirterent  perfon,  creates  an  enemy.  He 
who  could  overloc.'k  r.n  injury  committed 
in  the  collifion  of  intererts,  will  long  and 
feverely  refent  the  flights  of  a contemp- 
tuous behaviour.  To  the  man  of  gentle- 
nefs,  the  world  is  generally  difpofed  to 
aferibe  every  other  good  quality.  The 
higher  endowments  of  the.  mind  we  admire 
at  adirtance,  and  when  any  impropriety  of 
behaviour  accompanies  them,  we  ^admire 
without  love : they  are  like  fome  of  the 
dirtant  rtars,  whofe  beneficial  influence 
readies  not  to  us.  Whereas,  of  the  in- 


fluence of  gentlenefs,  all  in  fome  degree 
partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  The 
man  of  this  character  rifes  in  the  w'orld 
without  ftruggle,  and  flourilhes  without 
envy.  His  misfortunes  are  univerfally 
lamented  ; and  his  failings  are  eafily  for- 
given. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  efteCl  of  this 
virtue  on  our  external  condition,  its  in- 
fluence on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  cer- 
tain and  powerful. . That  inward  tran- 
quillity which  it  promotes,  is  the  firrt; 
requifite  to  every  pleafurable  feeling.  Jt 
is  the  calm  and  clear  atmofphere,  the 
ferenity  and  funfhine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentlenefs  reign  within,  we 
arc  always  ieafl:  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled 
from  without ; every  perfon,  and  every 
occurrence,  are  beheld  in  themort  favour- 
able light.  But  let  fome  clouds  of  difgurt 
and  ill-humour  gather  on  the  mind,  and 
immediately  the  feene  changes : Nature 
feems  transform.ed;  and  the  appearance  of 
all  things  is  blacfo&ned  to  our  view.  The 
gentle  mind  is  likX  the  fmooth  ftreaip, 
which  reflects  every  C/bjeCl  in  its  jurt  pro- 
portion, and  in  its  faireft  colours.  The 
vio'lentTpirit,  like  troubled  winters,  renders 
"back  the  images  of  things  dirtorted  and 
broken  ; and  communicates  to  ^ them  all 
that  diibrdered  motion  ’^'hich  arifes  folely 
from  its  owm  agitation.  Void, 

§ 93.  The  Man  of  gentle  Manners  is  fu- 

perior  to  frivolous  Ofences  and  fight 

Provocations, 

As  foon  may  the  waves  of  the  fca  ceafe 
to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arife  from  hu- 
man corruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by 
great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
fpirit  will  feel  what  human  nature  feels ; 
and  w’ill  defend  and  refent,  as  his  duty 
allows  him.  But  to  thofe  flight  provo- 
cations, and  frivolous  offences,  which  are 
the  mort  frequent  caufes  of  difquiet,  he  is 
happily  fuperior.  Hence  his  days  flow  in 
a far  more  placid  tenor  than  thofe  of 
others ; exempted  from  the  numberlefs 
difcompofures  which  agitate  vulgar  minds, 
infpired  with  higher  fentiments;  taught 
to  regard,  with  indulgent  eye,  the  frailties 
of  men,  the  omifllons  of  the  carclefs,  the 
follies  of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levity  of 
the  fickle,  he  retreats  into  the  calmncfs  of 
his  fpirit,  as  into  an  undifturbed  lanCluary  ; 
and  quietly  alio w^s  the  -uiual  current  of  life 
to  hold  its  courfc, 

§ 9T 
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I ^ 94.  Pride  fils  the  World  <zviih  Harjhnefs 
and  Senserity. 

1 I,et  me  advife  you  to  view  your  cha- 
i|  rader  with  an  impartial  eye;  and  to  learn, 
I from  your  own  failings,  to  give  that  in- 
1 dulgence  which  in  your  turn  you  claim. 

It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  ib 
! much  harlhnefs  and  feverity.  In  the  ful- 
! iiefs  of  felf-Cxlimation,  we  forget  what  we 
are,  we  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are 
I not  entitled.  We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 

; as  if  we  had  never  offended;  unfeeling  to 
I diltrefs,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
; fuff'er.  From  thofe  airy  regions  of  pride 
and  folly,  let  us  defcend  to  our  proper 
level.  Let  us  furvey  the  natural  equality 
on  which  Providence  has  placed  m.^n  with 
man,  and  refled  on  the  infirmities  com- 
mon to  all.  If  the  refledion  on  natural 
equality  and  mutual  offences  be  infufficient 
to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  lealt  confider 
what  we  are  in  the  light  of  God.  Have 
we  none  of  that  forbearance  to  give  one 
another,  which  we  all  fo  earneftly  entreat 
I from  Heaven  ? Can  we  look  for  clemency 
or  gentlenefs  from  our  Judge,  when  we 
are  fo  backward  to  Ihew  it  to  our  own 
brethren  i . Blair. 

I 95.  Violence  and  Contention  often  cavfed 
by  Trifles  and  imaginary  Mi/chiefs, 
Acciiftom  yourfelves,  alfo,  to  refled  on 
the  fmall  moment  of  thofe  things  which 
are  the  ufual  incentives  to  violence  and 
contention.  In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a falfe 
medium.  The  molt  inconfiderable  point 
of  intereff:  or  honour,  fwells  into  a momen- 
tous objed;  and  the  flightefl:  attack  feems 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after 
paflion  or  pride  has  fubfided,  we  look 
round  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mifehiefs  we 
dreaded  : the  fabric,  w'hich  our  diflurbed 
imagination  had  reared,  totally  difappears. 
But  though  the  caufe  of  contention  has 
dwindled  away,  its  confequences  remain. 
V/e  have  alienated  a friend  ; we  have  em- 
bittered an  enemy;  we  have  fown  the 
feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or 
difguff: — Sufpend  your  violence,  I befeech 
you,  for  a moment,  when  caufes  of  difeord 
occur.  Anticipate  that  period  of  coolnefs, 
which,  of  itfelf,  will  foon  arrive.  Allow 
yourfelves  to  think,  how  little  you  have  any 
profped  of  gaining  by  fierce  contention ; 
but  how  much  of  the  true  happinefs  of  life 
you  are  certain  of  throwing  away.  Eafily, 
and  from  the  fmalleft  chink,  the  bitter 
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waters  of  ftrife  are  let  forth ; but  their 
courfe  cannot  be  forefecn ; and  he  feldom 
fails  of  fuftering  moff:  from  the  poifonous 
eftefl,  who  firft  allowed  them  to  flow. 

Ibid. 

§ 96.  Gentlenefs  befi  pro7noted  by  religious 
Vie-ivs. 

But  gentlenefs  will,  moll  of  all,  be  pro- 
moted by  frequent  views  of  thofe  great 
objedls  which  our  holy  religion  prel'ents. 
Let  the  profpefls  of  immortality  fill  your 
minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a flate  of 
paffage-  Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  higher  interefts;  as  ailing 
now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introduc- 
tory part  to  a more  important  feene.  Ele- 
vated by  fuch  fentiments,  your  minds  will 
become  calm  and  fedate.  Y ou  will  look 
down,  as  from  a fuperior  flation,  on  the 
petty  difturbances  of  the  world.  They  are 
the  felfifli,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who 
are  moft  fubjed  to  the  impotence  of 
paffion.  They  are  linked  fo  clofely  to  the 
world ; by  fo  many  fides  they  touch  every 
objed,  and  every  perfon  around  them,  that 
they  are  perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually 
hurting  others.  But  the  fpirit  of  true  re- 
ligion removes  us  to  a proper  diftance  from 
the  grating  objeds  of  worldly  contentions. 
It  leaves  us  fufficiently  conneded  wuth  the 
world,  for  ading  our  part  in  it  with  pro- 
priety ; but  difengages  us  from  it  fo  far, 
as  to  weaken  its  power  of  difturbing  our 
tranquillity.  It  infpires  magnanimity ; and 
magnanimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs. 
It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies  of  men  with 
pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to  treat,  with 
the  mildnefs  of  a fuperior  nature,  what  in 
little  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  paflion.  Ibid. 

§ 97.  Gentlenefs  to  he  affumed,  as  the  Or~ 

nament  of  every  Age  and  Station ; but  to 

be  dflinguijhed  from  polijhed  or  ajfeded 

Manners. 

Aided  by  fuch  confiderations,  let  us  cul- 
tivate that  gentle  wifdom  which  is,  in  fo 
many  refpeds,  important  both  to  our  duty 
and  our  happinefs.  Let  us  afliime  it  as 
the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
flation.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of 
youth,  and  foften  the  morofenefs  of  old 
age.  Let  it  mitigate  authority  in  thofe 
who  rule,  and  promote  deference  among 
thofe  who  obey.  I conclude  with  repeat- 
ing the  caution,  not  to  miftake  for  true 
gentlenefs,  that  flimfy  imitation  of  it,  call- 
ed poliflied  manners,  which  often,  among 
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tte  men  of  theworld,  under  a fmootli  appear- 
ance, conceals  much  afperity.  Let  yours 
be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart,  flowing  from 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man. 
Unite  this  amiable  fpirit,  with  a proper 
2;eal  fcr  all  that  is  right,  and  jufl,  and  true. 
Let  pi  ty  be  combined  in  your  charader 
w'ith  I amanity.  Let  determined  integrity 
dwell  a mild  and  gentle  breaft.  A cha- 
rafter  thus  fupported,  will  command  more 
real  refpeft  than  can  be  procured  by  the 
mofl  fhining  accomplifltments,  when  i'epa- 
rated  from  virtue.  Blair» 

§ 98.  The  Ztings  of  Po'-verty,  Difea/e,  a7id 

Violenccy  lefs  pungerit  than  thofe  of  guilty 

PaJJions^ 

Aflemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty, 
difeafe,  or  violence  can  inflid,  and  their 
flings  will  be  found,  by  far,  lefs  pungent 
than  thofe  which  guilty  pallions  dart  into 
the  heart.  Amidft  the  ordinary  calamities 
of  theworld,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers, 
and  fuggefl  relief : and  the  mind  is  pro- 
perly the  man;  the  fuflerert  and  his  fuf- 
ferings,  can  be  diilinguiflied.  But  thofe 
diforders  of  paflion,  by  feizing  direflly  on 
the  mind,  attack  human  nature  in  its 
flrong  hold,  and  cut  off  its  laft  refource. 
They  penetrate  to  the  very  feat  of  fen- 
iation ; and  convert  all  the  powers  of 
thought  into  inftruments  of  torture. 

Ihid. 

§ 99.  • The  Balance  of  Happinefs  equal. 

An  extenflve  contem.plation  of  human 
affairs,  will  lead  us  to  this  conclufion,  that 
among  the  different  conditions  and  ranks 
of  men,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a great  meafure  equal ; and  that 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  approach,  in  point  of  real  enjoyment, 
much  nearer  to  each  other,  than  is  com- 
monly im.agined.  In  the  lot  of  man, 
mutual  compenfations,  both  of  pleafure 
and  of  pain,  univerfally  take  place.  Pro- 
vidence never  intended,  tliat  any  ffate  here 
flrould  be  either  completely  happy,  or  en- 
tirely miferable.  If  the  feelings  of  plea- 
fure are  more  numerous,  and  more  lively, 
in  the  higher  departments  of  life,  fuch 
alfo  are  thofe  of  pain,  if  greatnefs  flatters 
cur  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers.  If 
opulence  increafes  our  gratifications,  it  in- 
creafes,  in  the  fame  proportion,  our  defires 
and  demands.  If  the  poor  are  confined  to 
a more  narrow  circle,  yet  within  that  circle 
lie  moll  of  thofe  natural  fatiffaclions  which, 
after  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found 


to  be  the  mofl:  genuine  and  true.— Tn  a 
Hate,  therefore,  where  there  is  neither  fo 
much  to  be  coveted  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  firlt  ap- 
pears, how  fubmilTive  ought  we  to  be  to 
the  difpofal  of  Providence  ! How  tem- 
perate in  our  defires  and  purfuits  ! How 
much  more  attentive  to  preferve  our  vir- 
tue, and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  to 
gain  the  doubtful  and  equivocal  advantages 
of  worldly  profperity  1 ’ Ibid. 

§ 100.  The  truefi  Mifery  arifes  from  the 

PafJlQns  of  Man  in  his  prefe?it  fallen  and 

difurhed  Condition. 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  can  one 
avoid  refleding  upon  the  diforder  in  which 
human  nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent 
to  lie?  We  behold,  in  Hainan,  the  pic- 
ture of  that  mifery,  wdrich  arifes  from  evil 
paffions  ; of  that  unhappinefs,  which  is  in- 
cident to  the  higheft  profperity ; of  that 
difeontent,  which  is  common  to  every  Hate. 
Whether  we  confider  him  as  a bad  man, 
a profperous  man,  or  Amply  as  a man,  in 
every  light  we  behold  reafon  too  weak  for 
paflion.  This  is  the  fource  of  the  reigning 
evil ; this  is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  dif- 
eafe.  The  ftory  of  Haman  only  Ihews  us, 
what  human  nature  has  too  generally  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  age.  Hence,  when 
we  read  the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but  the  hiliory  of  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  men  ? We  may  dignify  thofe 
recorded  tranfadious,  by  calling  them  the 
intrigues  of  llatefmen,  and  the  exploits  of 
conquerors ; but  they  are,  in  truth,  no 
other  than  the  efforts  of  difeontent  to 
efcape  from  its  mifery,  and  the  ftruggles 
of  contending  paflioirs  among  unhappy 
men.  The  hiffory  of  mankind  has  ever 
been  a continued  tragedy;  the  world,  a 
great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  fame  repeated 
feene,  of  the  follies  of  men  Ihooting  forth 
into  guilt,  and  of  tlieir  pallions  ferment- 
ing, by  a quick  prccefs,  into  mifery. 

Hid. 

§ 101.  Our  Nature  to  be  refored  by  ufng 
the  NJj  fiance  of  Revelation. 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of 
man  came  forth  in  this  ffate  from  the 
hands  of  its  gracious  Creator  ? Did  he 
frame  this  vorld,  and  ffo;e  it  with  inlia- 
bitants,  folely  that  it  might  be  replenilhed 
with  crimes  and  misfortunes!  — In  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  we 
may  plainlv  difeern  the  Agns  of  fome  vio- 
lent contulion,  whidi  hasihatlered  the  ori- 
ginal 
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ginaiworkmanfhlp  of  the  Almighty.  Amidrt: 
this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  Hill  re- 
main which  indicate  its  author.  Thofe  high 
powers  of  confcience  and  reafon,  that  capa- 
city for  happinefs,  that  ardour  of  enterprize, 
that  glow  of  affeftion,  which  often  break 
through  the  gloom  of  human  vanity  and 
guilt,  are  like  the  fcattered  columns,  the 
broken  arches,  and  defaced  fculptures  of 
fome  fallen  temple,  whofe  ancient  Iplendour 
appears  amidft  its  ruins.  So  confpicuous 
in  human  nature  are  thofe  charaders,  both 
of  a high  origin  and  of  a degraded  ftate, 
that,  by  many  religious  feds  th  oughout 
the  earth,  they  have  been  feen  and  con- 
felTed.  A tradition  feems  to  have  per- 
vaded almoft  all  naaons,  that  the  human 
race  had  either,  through  fome  offence,  for- 
feited, or,  through  fome  misfortune,  loft, 
that  ftalion  of  primaeval  honour,  which 
they  once  pofTefted.  But  while,  from  this 
dodrine,  ill  underftood,  and  involved  in 
many  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wandering 
in  Pagan  darknefs  could  draw  no  con- 
fequences  that  were  juft ; while,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  they 
fought  in  vain  for  the  remedy ; the  fame 
divine  revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in 
what  manner  our  apoftacy  arofe,  from  the 
abufe  of  our  rational  powers,  has  inftrud- 
ed  us  alfo  how  we  may  be  reftored  to  vir- 
tue and  to  happinefs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  ftudy  to  improve  the 
aftiftance  which  this  revelation  affords,  for 
the  reftoration  of  our  nature  and  the  re- 
covery of'our  felicity.  With  humble  and 
grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe  medi- 
cinal fprings  which  it  hath  opened,  for 
curing  the  diforders  of  our  hearts  and  paf- 
fions.  In  this  view,  let  us,  with  reverence, 
look  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage,  who 
defcendcd  into  the  world,  on  piirpofe  to  be 
the  light  and  the  life  of  men ; who  came, 
in  the  fulnefs  of  grace  and  truth,  to  repair 
the  defolations  of  many  generations,  to 
reftore  order  among  the  works  of  God, 
and  to  raifc  up  a new  earth,  and  new  hea- 
vens, wherein  righteoufnefs  fhould  dwell 
for  ever.  Under  his  tuition  let  us  put 
ourfclves ; and  amidft  the  llorms  of  pallion 
to  which  we  are. here  expofed,  and  the 
flippery  paths  which  we  are  left  to  tread, 
never  truft  prelumptuoufly  to  our  own  un- 
derftanding.  'Thankful  that  a heavenly 
condudor  vouchfafes  his  aid,  let  us  ear- 
nefUy  pray,  that  from  him  may  defcend 
divine  light  to  guide  our  lleps,  and  divine 
ftrength  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let  us 
pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all 
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intemperate  paftions,  and  miftaken  pnr- 
fuits  of  pleafure,  that  whether  it  ftiall  be 
his  will,  to  give  or  to  deny  us  earthly  prof- 
perity,  he  may  blefs  us  with  a calm,  a 
found,  and  well-regulated  mind;  may  give 
us  moderation  in  fiiccefs,  and  fortitude 
under  difappointment;  and  may  enable  us 
fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crimes  and 
miferies  of  Jbthers,  as  to  efcape  the  fnares 
of  guilt.  Blair, 

§ 102.  The  Happinefs  of  every  Man  de^ 

penas  more  upon  the  State  of  his  ovjtz 

Mindy  than  upon  any  external  Circum- 
fance  vuhatever. 

While  we  thus  maintain  a due  depen- 
dence on  God,  let  us  alfo  exert  ourfelves 
with  care,  in  ading  our  own  part.  From 
the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this  im- 
portant inftrudion  arifes,  that  ti  e happi- 
nefs of  every  man  depends  more  .upon  the 
ftate  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one 
external  circumftance;  nay,  more  than 
upon  all  external  things  put  together. 
We  have  feen,  that  inordinate  palTions  are 
the  great  difturbers  of  life;  and  that  un- 
lefs  we  poffefs  a good  confcience,  and  a 
well-governed  mind,  difcontent  will  blaft; 
every  enjoyment,  and  the  higheft  profperity 
will  prove  only  difguifed  mifery.  Fix 
then  this  conclufion  in  your  minds,  that 
the  deftrudion  of  your  virtue  is  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  your  peace.  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ; govern  it  with  the  greatell 
care ; for  out  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life. 
In  no  ftation,  in  no  period,  think  your- 
felves  fecure  from  the  dangers  which 
fpring  from  your  paffions.  Every  age,  and 
every  ftation,  they  befet;  from  youth  to 
grey  hairs,  and  from  the  peafant  to  the 
prince.  Ibid, 

§ 103.  Jt  firf  fetting  out  in  L fe,  bevjare 
of  feducing  Appearances. 

At  your  firft  fetting  out  in  life  efpe- 
cially,  when  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
world  and  its  fnares,  when  every  pleafure 
enchants  with  its  fmile,  and  every  objed 
fhines  with  the  glofs  of  novelty;  bevv'are 
of  the  feducing  appearances  which  fur- 
round  you,  and  recoiled  what  others  have 
fuffered  from  the  power  of  headftrong 
defire.  If  you  allow  any  pafllon,  even 
though  it  be  efteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  afcendant,  your  inward  peace 
will  be  impaired.  But  if  any  which  has 
the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  poffeflion  of 
your  mind,  you  may  date  from  that  mo- 
ment the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity. — Nor 

with 
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with  the  fea^on  of  youth  does  the  peril 
end.  To  the  impetuoiity  of  youthful  de- 
lirc,  fucceed  the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs 
dangerous,  attachments  of  advancing 
years;  when  the  paffions  which  are  con- 
nedled  with  interell:  and  ambition  begin 
their  reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their 
malignant  influence, even  overthofe  periods 
of  life  which  ought  to  be  moll  tranquil. 
From  the  firll  to  the  lafl  of  man’s  abode 
on  earth,  the  difcipline  mull  never  be  re- 
laxed, of  guarding  tlic  heart  from  the  do- 
minion of  pafiion.  Eager  paflions,  and 
violent  defires,  were  not  made  for  man. 
They  exceed  his  fphere:  they  find  no 
adequate  objedls  on  earth  ; and  of  courfe 
can  be  produdtive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 
The  certain  confcquence  of  indulging 
them  is,  that  there  fliall  come  an  evil  day, 
when  the  anguiih  of  dilappolntment  fhall 
drive  us  to  acknowledge,  that  all  which 
we  enjoy  availeth  us  nothing. 

Blair. 

§ 104.  EnlhuJtnfjn  lefs  pernicious  to  the 
Mind,  than  Coldne/s  and  Indijj'ercnce  in 
Religion. 

But  whatever  abfurdlties  may  a rife  from 
the  fancied  ardours  of  enthuiiafm,  they  are 
much  lefs  pernicious  than  the  contrary 
extreme  of  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  re- 
ligion. 7'he  fpirit  of  chivalry,  though  it 
led  to  many  romantic  enterprizes,  was  ne- 
verthelefs  favourable  to  true  courage,  as  it 
excited  and  nouriihej  magnanimity  and 
contempt  of  danger;  which.,  though  fome- 
times  wafted  in  abfurd  undertakings,  were 
of  the  greatcft  ufe  on  real  and  proper  oc- 
calions.  The  nobleft  energies  of  which 
we  are  capable,  can  fcarcely  be  called  out 
without  fome  degree  of  enthufiafm,  in 
whatever  caufe  we  are  engaged  ; and  thofe 
fentiments  which  tend  to  the  exaltation  of 
human  nature,  though  they  may  often  ex- 
cite attempts  beyond  the  hu.man  powers, 
will,  however,  prevent  our  ftopping  Ihort 
of  them,  and  lofing,  by  carelef^s  indolence 
and  felf-defertion,  the  greateft  part  of  that 
ferength  with  which  we  really  are  en- 
dued. 

How  common  is  it  for  thofe  wTo  profefs 
(and  perhaps  fincerely)  to  believe  with 
entire  perfuafion  the  truih  of  the  gofpel,  to 
declare  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  purity  of  its 
moral  precepts  ! “ I hope,”  fay  they, 

I am  guilty  of  no  great  crimes  : but  the 
cuftoms  of  the  world  in  thefe  times  will 
not  admit  of  a conduct  agreeable  either 


**  to  reafon  or  revelation.  J know  the 
courfe  of  life  I am  in  is  wrong ; I know 
that  I am  engrofted  by  the  world — that 
“ I have  no  time  for  refleftion,  nor  for  the 
pradice  of  many  duties  which  I ac- 
knowledge  to  be  fuch.  But  I know  not 
**  how  it  is — I do  not  find  that  I can  alter 
“ my  way  of  living.” — Thus  they  coolly 
and  contentedly  give  themfelves  up  to  a 
conftant  courfe  of  diffipation,  and  a general 
worthleffnefs  of  cUarafter,  which,  I fear,  is 
as  little  favourable  to  their  happinefs  here 
or  hereafter,  as  the  occafional  commiftion 
of  crimes  at  which  they  would  ftart 
and  tremble.  The  habitual  negledl  of  all 
that  is  moft  valuable  and  important,  of 
children,  friends,  fervants — of  neighbours 
and  dependants — of  the  poor — of  God — 
and  of  their  own  minds,  they  confider  as 
an  excufable  levity,  and  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  laying  the  blame  on  the  manners  of 
the  times. 

If  a modern  lady  of  fafhion  was  to  be 
called  to  account  for  the  difpofition  of  her 
time,  I imagine  her  defence  would  run  in 
this  ftyle : — T can’t,  you  know,  be  out 
‘‘  of  the  w'orld,  nor  adl  differently  from 
« every  body  in  it.  The  hours  are  every 
where  late — confequently  I rife  late.  I 
“ have  fcarce  breakfafted  before  morning 
vifits  begin,  or  ’tis  time  to  go  to  an 
audlion,  or  a concert,  or  to  take  a little 
exercife  for  my  health.  Drelfing  my 
“ hair  is  a long  operation,  but  one  can’t 
appear  with  a head  unlike  every  body 
eife.  One  muft  fometimes  go  to  a play, 
or  an  opera  ; though  I own  it  hurries 
one  to  death.  7'hen  what  with  necef- 
“ fary  vifits — the  perpetual  engagements 
“ to  card-parties  at  private  houles — and 
“ attendance  on  public  afiemblies,  to 
which  all  people  of  fafhion  fubferibe, 
the  evenings,  you  fee,  are  fully  difpof. 
««  ed  of.  What  time  then  can  I poftibly 
“ have  for  what  you  call  domeftic  duties  ? 
« — You  talk  of  the  offices  and  enjoy- 
ments  of  friendfhip — alas!  I have  no 
“ hours  left  for  friends  ! 1 muft  fee  them 

in  a crowed,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  culti-r 
vating  the  friendfhip  of  my  hufoand,  we 
are  very  civil  when  we  meet;  but  we  are 
both  too  much  engaged  to  fpend  much 
time  with  each  other.  With  regard  to 
my  daughters,  I have  given  them  a 
French  governefs,  and  proper  mafters 
‘‘  — I can  do  no  more  for  them.  You  tcil 

“ me,  I fhould  inftruft  my  fervants 

“ but  1 have  not  time  to  inform  myfclL 
much  lefs  can  I undertake  any  thing  of 

“ that 
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that  fort  for  them,  or  even  be  able  to 
“ guefs  what  they  do  with  themfelves  the 
“ greatert  part  of_the  twenty -four  hours. 

1 go  to  church,  if  polfible,  once  on  a 
“ Sunday,  aud  then  fome  of  my  fervants 
“ attend  me;  and  if  they  will  not  mind 
“ what  the  preacher  fays,  how  can  I help 
it? — The  management  of  our  fortune, 
as  £ir  as  I am  concerned,  I mull  leave 
to  tlie  heward  and  houfekeeper ; for  I 
find  I can  barely  fnatch  a quarter  of  an 
“ hour  juO;  to  look  over  the  bill  of  fare 
“ when  I am  to  have  company,  that  they 
“ may  not  fend  up  any  thing  frightful  or 
old-falhioned — As  to  the  Chriftian  duty 
of  charity,  1 afifure  you  I am  not  ill. 
naturcd;  and  (confidering  that  the  great 
' expence  of  being  always  dreil  for  com- 
' pany,  with  loiTes  at  cards,  fubfcriptions, 
i “ and  public  fpedlacles,  leave  me  very 
I little  to  difpofe  of)  I am  ready  enough 
to  give  my  money  when  I meet  with  a 
miferable  objeft.  You  fay  I fhould  en- 
“ quire  cut  fuch,  inform  myfelf  thoroughly 
“ of  their  cafes,  make  an  acquaintance 
**  with  the  poor  of  my  neighbourhood  in 
**  the  country,  and  plan  out  the  belt 
“ methods  of  relieving  the  unfortunate 
and  afilfting  the  induflrious.  But  this 
“ fuppofes  much  more  time,  and  much 
more  money,  than  I have  to  beftovv. — I 
‘‘  have  had  hopes  indeed  that  my  fummers 
“ would  have  afforded  me  more  leifure ; 
“ but  we  fiay  pretty  late  in  town  ; then 
we  generally  pafs  feveral  weeks  at  one 
or  other  of  the  water-drinking  places, 
w'hcre  every  moment  is  fpent  in  public  ; 
**  and,  for  the  few  months  in  which  we 
**  refide  at  our  own  feat,  our  houfe  is 
**  always  full,  with  a fucceflion  of  com- 
“ pany,  to  whofe  amufement  one  is  obliged 
to  dedicate  every  hour  of  the  day.^’ 

So  here  ends  the  account  of  that  time 
which  was  given  you  to  prepare  and  edu- 
cate yourfelffor  eternity  ?— -Yet  you  be- 
lieve the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  rew^ards  and  puniflrments. 
Afk  your  own  heart  what  rewards  you  de- 
ferve,  or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are  fitted 
to  enjoy?  — Which  of  thofe  faculties  or 
affections^  which  heaven  can  be  fuppofed 
to  gratify,  have  you  cultivated  and  im- 
proved?  If,  in  that  eternal  world,  the 

ftores  of  knowledge  fhould  be  laid  open 
■ before  you,  have  you  preferved  that  thirft 
of  knowledge,  or  that  tafte  for  truth, 
which  is  now  to  be  indulged  with  endlefs 
information  ?— If,  in  the  fociety  of  faints 
aad  angels,  the  pureft  benevolence  and 
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moft  cordial  love  is  to  confUtute  your  hap- 
pinefs,  where  is  the  heart  which  fliould  en- 
joy this  delightful  intercourfe  of  afi'eiftion  ? 
— Has  your’s  been  exercifed  and  refined 
to  a proper  capacity  of  it  during  your 
fiate  ©r  difcipl'me,  by  the  energies  of 
generous  friendfliip,  by  the  meltings  of 
parental  fondnefs,  or  by  that  union  of  heart 
and  foul,  that  mixed  exertion  of  perfect 
friendfhip  and  ineffable  tendernefs,  which 
approaches  neareft  to  the  full  fatisfaftion 
of  our  nature,  in  the  bands  of  conjugal 
love? — Alas!  you  fcarce  knew  you  had  a 
heart,  except  when  you  felt  it  fwell  with 
pride,  or  Butter  with  vanity  ! — Has  your 
piety  and  gratitude  to  the  Source  of  all 
Good,  been  exercifed  and  tlrengthened  by 
conflant  ads  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  ? 
Was  it  nourifhed  by  frequent  meditation, 
and  fiient  recollcdion  of  all  the  wonders 
he  hath  done  for  us,  till  it  burll  forth  in  fer- 
vent prayer  ?«“I  fear  it  was  rather  decency 
than  devotion,  that  carried  you  once  a 
w^eek  to  the  place  of  public  worfliip — and 
for  the  refl  of  the  week,  your  thoughts  and 
time  \\ere  fo  very  difierently  filled  up, 
that  the  idea  of  a Ruler  of  the  univerfe 
could  occur  but  feldom,  and  then,  rather 
as  an  object  of  terror,  than  of  hope  and 
joy.  How  then  fliall  a foul  fo  dead  to 
divine  love,  fo  loft  to  all  but  the  moil 
childilh  purfuits,  be  able  to  exalt  and  en- 
large itfelf  to  a capacity  of  that  blifs  which 
we  are  allowed  to  hope  for,  in  a more  in- 
timate perception  of  the  divine  prefence, 
in  contemplating  more  nearly  the  per- 
fections of  our  Creator,  and  in  pouring 
out  before  his  throne  our  ardent  gratitude, 
love,  and  adoration  ? — What  kind  of  train- 
ing is  the  life  you  have  pafTed  through, 
for  fuch  an  immortality  ? 

And  dare  you  look  down  with  contempt 
on  thofe  whom  ftrong  temptation  from  na- 
tural pafiions,  or  a train  of  unfortunate 
circumilances,  have  funk  into  the  cora- 
milfion  of  what  you  call  great  crimes?— 
Dare  you  fpeak  peace  to  your  own  heart, 
bccaufe  by  different  circumftances  you 
have  been  preferved  from  them? — Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wifh  to  lefien  the  horror  of 
crimes ; but  yet,  as  the  temptations  to 
thefe  occur  but  feldom,  whereas  the  temp- 
tations to  neglect,  and  indifference  towards 
our  duty,  for  ever  furround  us,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  aw^aken  ourfelves  to  fome 
calculation  of  the  proportions  between  fuch 
habitual  cmiffion  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
the  commifiion  of  more  heinous  ads  of  fin ; 
between  waiting  our  own  life  in  what  is 

falfely 
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falfely  called  innocent  amufement,  and  dif- 
grac'ing  it  by  faults  which  would  alarm 
fociety  more,  though  poiiibly  they  might 
injure  it  lefs.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§ 105.  Of  the  Difference  het'iveen  the  Ex^ 

treme  of  Negligence  a?td  Rigour  in  Re- 
ligion. 

How  amazing  is  the  didance  between 
the  extreme  of  negligence  and  felf-indul- 
gence  in  fuch  nominal  Chriftians,  and  the 
oppofite  excefs  of  rigour  which  fome  have 
unhappily  thought  meritorious!  between  a 
Pafeal  (who  dreaded  the  influence  of  plea- 
fure  fo  much,  as  to  wear  an  iron,  which 
he  prefled  into  his  fide  whenever  he  found 
himlelf  taking  delight  in  any  object  of 
fenfe)  and  thofe  who  think  life  lent  them 
only  to  be  fquandered  in  fenfelels  diver- 
fions,  and  tne  frivolous  indulgence  of 
vanity! — what  a llrange  compofition  is 
man  ! ever  diverging  from  the  right  line 
— forgetting  the  tiue  end  of  his  being — 
or  widely  miilaking  the  means  that  lead 
to  it. 

If  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  made  it  the  condition  of  our 
future  happinefs,  that  we  Ihould  fpend  tiie 
days  of  our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in 
voluntary  fuffering  and  mortification,  and 
a continual  oppofition  to  every  inclination 
of  nature,  it  would  furely  be  worth  while 
to  conform  even  to  thefe  conditions,  how- 
ever rigorous:  and  vve  fee,  by  numerous 
examples,  that  it  is  not  more  than  human 
creatures  are  capable  of,  when  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  their  eternal  interells  demand 
it.  But  if,  in  fad,  the  laws  of  God  are  no 
other  than  diredions  for  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  our  exiltcnce — if  he  has  forbid  us 
nothing  that  is  not  pernicious,  and  com- 
manded nothing  that  is  not  highly  advan- 
tageous to  us — if,  like  a beneficent  parent, 
he  inuids  neither  punifhment  nor  con- 
draint  unneceflarily,  but  makes  our  good 
the  end  of  all  his  injundions — it  will  then 
appear  much  more  extraordinary  that  vve 
iliould  perverfely  go  on  in  confiant  and 
acknowledged  negled  of  thofe  injunc- 
tions. 

Is  there  a fingle  pleafure  worthy  of  a 
rational  being,  which  is  not,  within  certain 
limitations,  conlillent  wdth  religion  and  vir- 
tue r — And  are  not  the  limits,  within  which 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them,  the  fame 
which  arc  prelcribed  by  reafon  and  nature, 
and  which  we  cannot  exceed  without  mani- 
fed  hurt  to  ourfelves,  or  others? — it  is  not 
the  life  of  a hermit  that  is  enjoined  in: 


it  is  only  the  life  of  a rational  being,  form- 
ed for  fociety,  capable  of  continual  im- 
provement, and  confequently  of  continual 
advancement  in  happinefs. 

Sir  Charles  and  I.ady  Worthy  are  nei- 
ther gloomy  afcetics,  nor  frantic  enthu- 
fiafts  ; they  married  from  affedion  no  long 
acquaintance,  and  perfed  efteem;  they 
therefore  enjoy  the  bed  pleafures  of  the 
heart  in  the  highed  degree.  They  concur 
in  a rational  Icbeme  of  life,  which,  whiid 
it  makes  them  always  chearful  and  happy, 
renders  them  the  friends  of  human  kind, 
and  the  bledings  of  all  around  them.  They 
do  not  defert  their  dation  in  the  world, 
nor  deny  themfelves  the  proper  and  mode- 
rate ufe  of  their  large  fortune ; though 
that  portion  of  it,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  others,  is  that  from  which 
they  derive  their  highed  gratifications. 
They  fpend  four  or  five  months  of  every 
year  in  London,  where  they  keep  up  an 
intercourfe  of  hofpitality  and  civility  with 
many  of  the  mod  refpedable  perlons  of 
their  own,  or  of  higher  rank  ; but  liave 
endeavoured  rather  at  a feled  than  a nu- 
merous acquaintance ; and  as  they  never 
play  at  cards,  this  endeavour  has  the  more 
eafily  fucceeded.  Three  days  in  the  week, 
from  the  hour  of  dinner,  are  given  up  to 
this  intercourfe  with  what  may  be  called 
tlie  world.  Three  more  are  fpent  in  a 
family  way,  with  a few  intimate  friends, 
whole  tades  are  conformable  to  their  own, 
and  with  whom  the  book  and  working- 
table,  or  fometimes  niufic,  fupply  the  in- 
tervals of  ufeful  and  agreeable  conver- 
fation.  In  thefe  parties  their  children  are 
always  prefent,  ajid  partake  of  the  im- 
provement that  arifes  from  fuch  fociety,  or 
from  the  w’ell-chofen  pieces  which  arc  read 
aloud.  The  feventh  day  is  always  fpent 
at  home,  after  the  due  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worlhip  ; and  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  religious  indruddion  of  their  chil- 
dren and  fervants,  or  to  other  works  of 
charity.  As  they  keep  regular  hours,  and 
rife  early,  and  as  Lady  Worthy  never  pays 
or  admits  morning  vifits,  they  have  feven 
or  eight  hours  in  every  day,  free  from  all 
interruption  from  the  world,  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  and  thofe 
of  their  children,  the  due  attention  to 
health,  to  ceconomy,  and  to  the  poor,  are 
carried  on  in  the  mod  regular  manner. 

Thus,  even  in  London,  they  contrive, 
without  the  appearance  of  quarrelling  with 
the  world,  or  of  fhutting  themfelves  up 
from  it,  to  pafs  the  greated  part  ol  their 
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lime  in  a reafonable  and  ufeful,  as  well  as 
an  agreeable  manner.  The  reft  of  the 
vear  they  fpend  at  their  family  feat  in  the 
country,  where  the  happy  elfefts  of  their 
example,  and  of  their  affiduous  attention 
to  the  good  of  all  around  them,  are  ftill 
more  obfervable  than  in  town..  Their 
neighbours,  their  tenants,  and  the  poor, 
for  many  miles  about  them,  find  in  them 
a fure  refource  and  comfort  in  calamity, 
and  a ready  affiftance  to  every  fcheme  of 
honeft  induftry.  The  young  are  inftrufled 
at  their  expence,  and  under  their  direftion, 
and  rendered  ufeful  at  the  earlieft  period 
pofiible ; the  aged  and  the  fick  have  every 
comfort  adminiftered  that  their  ftate  re- 
quires ; the  idle  and  diftblute  are  kept  in 
awe  by  vigilant  infpeftion ; the  quarrel- 
fome  are  brought,  by  a fenfe  of  their  own 
intereft,  to  live  more  quietly  with  their 
family  and  neighbours,  and  amicably  to 
refer  their  difputes  to  Sir  Charles’s  de- 
cifion. 

This  amiable  pair  are  not  lefs  highly 
prized  by  the  genteel  families  of  their 
neighbourhood,  who  are  fure  of  finding  in 
their  houfe  the  moft  polite  and  chearful 
hofpitality,  and  in  them  a fund  of  good 
fenfe  and  good  humour,  with  a conftant 
difpofition  to  promote  every  innocent  plea- 
fure.  They  are  particularly  the  delight 
of  all  the  young  people,  who  confider  them 
as  their  patrons  and  their  oracles,  to  whom 
they  always  apply  for  advice  and  affiftance 
in  any  kind  of  diftrefs,  or  in  any  fcheme  of 
amufement. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  fel- 
dom  without  fome  friends  in  the  houfe 
with  them  during  their  ftay  in  the  country ; 
but,  as  their  methods  are  known,  they  are 
never  broken  in  upon  by  their  guefts,  who 
do  not  expedl  to  fee  them  till  dinner-time, 
except  at  the  hour  of  prayer  and  of  break- 
faft.  In  their  private  walks  or  rides,  they 
ufually  vifit  the  cottages  of  the  labouring 
poor,  with  ail  of  whom  they  are  perfonally 
acquainted;  and  by  the  fweetnefs  and 
fiiendlinefs  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  by 
their  beneficent  aftions,  they  fo  entirely 
pofiefs  the  hearts  of  thefe  people,  that  they 
are  made  the  confidants  of  all  their  family 
grievances,  and  the  cafuifts  to  fettle  all 
their  Temples  of  confcience  or  difficulties 
in  conduiSt.  By  this  method  of  converfing 
freely  with  them,  they  find  out  their  dif- 
terent  characters  and  capacities,  and  often 
difeover  and  apply  to  their  own  benefit, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  peifon  they  diftin- 
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guifn,  talents,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  for  ever  loft  to  the  public. 

From  this  flight  /ketch  of  their  manner 
of  living,  can  it  be  thought  that  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  cofts  them  any  great  facri- 
fices  ? Do  they  appear  to  be  the  fervants 
of  a hard  mafter  ? — It  is  true,  they  have  not 
the  amufement  of  gaming,  nor  do  they 
curfe  themfelves  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  for 
lofing  the  fortune  Providence  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  them : they  are  not  conti- 
nually in  public  places,  nor  ftifled  in. 
crowded  aftemblies;  nor  are  their  hours 
confamed  in  an  infipid  interchange  of  un- 
meaning chat  with  hundreds  of  fine  peo- 
ple who  are  perfedlly  indifferent  to  them; 
but  then,  in  return,  the  Being  whom  they 
ferve  indulges  them  in  the  beft  pleafures 
of  love,  of  friendftiip,  of  parental  and 
family  afiedlion,  of  divine  beneficence,  and 
a piety,  which  chiefty  confifts  in  joyful 
a6ls  of  love  and  praife! — not  to  mention 
the  delights  they  derive  from  a tafte  un- 
corrupted and  ftill  alive  to  natural  plea- 
fures; from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
from  cultivating  thofe  beauties  joined  with 
utility  in  the  feenes  around  them;  and 
above  all,  from  that  flow  of  fpirits,  which 
a life  of  aflivity,  and  the  con/iant  exertion 
of  right  affedtions,  naturally  produce. 
Compare  their  countenances  with  thofe  of 
the  wretched  /laves  of  the  world,  who  are 
hourly  complaining  of  fitigue,^of  liftle/T- 
nefs,  diftate,  and  vapours ; and  who,  with 
faded  cheeks  and  worn-out  conftitutions, 
ftill  continue  to  haunt  the  feenes  where 
once  their  vanity  found  gratification,  but 
where  they  now  meet  only  with  mortifi- 
cation and  difguft;  then  tell  me,  which 
has  chofen  the  happier  plan,  admitting  for 
a moment  that  no  future  penalty  was  an- 
nexed to  a wrong  choice  ? Li/Ien  to  the 
characler  that  is  given  of  Sir  Charles 
Worthy  and  his  Lady,  wherever  they  are 
named,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  even 
your  idol,  the  world,  is  not  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  to  you. 

Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  think  of  recalling^ 
thofe  whom  long  habits,  and  the  eftabli/h- 
ed  tyranny  of  pride  and  vanity,  have  almoft 
precluded  from  a poffibility  of  imitating 
inch  patterns,  and  in  whom  the  very  defire 
of  amendment  is  extinguifhed;  but  for 
thofe  who  are  now  entering  on  the  ftage  of 
life,  and  who  have  their  parts  to  choofe, 
how  earneftly  could  I wifti  for  the  fpirit  of 
perfuafion— for  fuch  a warning  voice” 
as  /hould  make  itfelf  heard  amidft  all  the 
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gay  buftle  that  furrounds  them ! it  (hould 
cry  to  them  without  ccahng,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  crowd  of  fools,  without  know- 
ing whither  they  are  going— -not  to  ex- 
change real  happinefs  for  the  empty  name 
of  pleafure — not  to  prefer  fafliion  to  im- 
mortality— and,  not  to  fancy  it  pcflible  for 
them  to  be  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ufelefs.  Mrs.  Chapone.r 

§ Io6.  Virtue  Mail's  true  Interejf* 

I find  myfelf  exifting  upon  a little  fpot, 
furrounded  every  way  by  an  immenfe  un- 
known expanfion — Where  am  1 ? W5ftt 
fort  of  place  do  I inhabit?  Is  it  exadly 
accommodated,  in  every  inftance,  to  my 
convenience?  Is  there  no  excefs  of  cold, 
none  of  heat,  to  offend  me  ? Am  I never 
annoyed  by  animals,  either  of  my  owm 
kind,  or  a different  ? Is  every  thing  fub- 
fervient  to  me,  as  thbugh  I had  ordered  all 
myfelf' — No — nothing  like  it— the  far- 
th'efl  from  it  polTible. — The  world  appears 
not,  then,  originally  made  for  the  private 
convenience  of  me  alone  ? — it  does  not. — 
But  is  it  not  pcfiibie  fo  to  accommodate  it, 
by  my  own  particular  indufiry  ? If  to  ac- 
commodate man  and  beak,  heaven  and 
earth,  if  this  be  beyond  me,  ’tis  not  poffi- 
l)le — What  ccnfequence  then  follows  ? or 
can  there  be  any  other  than  thi? — If  I feek 
an  intercfi  of  m’y  own,  detached  from  that 
of  others,  I leek  an  intereif  which  is  chi- 
m.erical,  and  can  never  have  cxikence  ? 

How'  then  mull  I determine  ? Have  I 
no  intereft  at  all  ? — If  I have  not,  I am  a 
fool  for  flaying  here.  'Tis  a fmoky  houfe  ; 
and  the  fooner  out  of  it  the  better — But 
why  no  intereftr — Can  i be  contented 
with  none,  but  one  feparate  and  detached  ? 
Is  a focial  interek,  joined  with  others,  fuch 
anabfurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted? — The 
bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 
animals,  are  enow  to  conceive  me,  that  the 
thing  is  fomewhei  e at  leak  pofilble.  How, 
then,  am  I alfured  that  his  not  eqnahy  true 
of  man? —Admit  it;  and  what  follows? 
If  fo,  then  honour  and  jukicc  are  my  in- 
terek ; then  the  w'hole  train  of  moral  vir  - 
tues are  my  interek;  without  fome  portion 
of  which,  not  even  thieves  can  maintain 
fociety. 

But,  farther  kill — I kop  not  here— T 
purfue  this  focial  interek,  as  flir  as  1 can 
trace  my  feveral  relations.  I pafs  from 
my  own  Rock,  my  own  neighbourhood, 
my  own  nation,  to  tire  wdrole  race  of  man- 
kind, as  difperfed  throughout  the  earth. 
-^Am  I not  related  to  them  all  by  the 
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mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by  the  general 
intercourfe  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that 
common  nature  of  which  w^e  all  parti- 
cipate ? 

Again — I muk  have  food  and  doath- 
ing — Without  a proper  genial  warmth, 

I inilantly  perifh — Am  I not  related,  in 
this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itfelf ? to  the 
dikant  fun,  from  w hofe  beams  derive 
vigour  r to  that  kupendous  courfe  and  or- 
der of  the  infinite  hok  of  heaven,  by  which 
the 'times  and  feafons  ever  uniformly  pafs 
on  ? — Were  this  order  once  confounded,  I 
could  not  probably  furvive  a moment;  fo 
abfolutdy  do  I depend  on  this  common 
general  welfare. — What,  then,  have  I to 
do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  ? Not 
only  honour  and  jnkice,  and  what  I ow'e 
to  man,  is  my  interek ; but  gratitude  alfo, 
acquiefcence,  refignation,  adoration,  and 
all  I owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its 
greater  governor  our  common  parent. 

Harris, 

§ 107.  Ou  Gratitude. 

There  is  not  a more  pleafing  exercife  of 
the  mind,  than  gratitude. 

It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  inward 
fatisfadlion,  that  the  duty  is  fufiicicntly  re- 
warded by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like 
the  pradice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult 
and  painful,  but  attended  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  com- 
mand which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recom- 
pence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter — a generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural 
gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man — 
how  much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker  r 
— The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  con- 
fer upon  us  thofe  bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even 
thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  bloffing  we  enjoy,  by 
what  means  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon 
us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great 
Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a very  plea- 
fing fenfation  in  the  mind  of  a grateful 
man;  it  exalts  the  foul  into  rapture,  \Vhen 
it  is  emplovcd  on  this  great  obje^  of  gra- 
titude, on  this  beneficent  Being,  who  has 
given  us  every  tiling  we  already  po kefs, 
and  from  whom  we  expefl  every  thing  we 
yet  hope  for. 

Mok  of  the  works  of  the  Pagan  poets 
were  either  dire<k  hymns  of  tlieir  deities, 
or  tended  indircdly  to  the  celebration  of 
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their  refpeiflive  attributes  and  perfedlions. 
Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
ftiU  extant,  will,  upon  refledlion,  find  this 
obfervation  fo  true,  that  I lhall  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more 
of  our  Chriftian  poets  have  not  turned 
their  thoughts  this  way,  efpecially  if  we 
t confider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme 

I Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great 

\ and  noble  than  could  pofiibly  enter  into 
I the  heart  of  a heathen,  but  filled  with 
} every  thing  that  can  raife  the  imagination, 
and  give  an  opportunity  of  the  fublimeft 
thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a heathen  who  was 
fmging  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he 
celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human 
facrifices,  and  other  inftances  of  cruelty 
and  revenge ; upon  which  a poet  who  was 
prefent  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and 
feems  to  have  had  a truer  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  told  the  votary,  by  way  of 
reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his  hymn, 
he  heartily  wilhed  he  might  have  a daugh- 
ter of  the  fame  temper  with  the  goddefs 
he  celebrated. — Tt  was  indeed  impoflible 
to  write  the  praifes  of  one  of  thofe  falfe 
I deities,  according  to  the  Pagan  creed, 
without  a mixture  of  impertinence  and 
abfurdity. 

^ The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chrif- 
tianity  were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the 
Chriftian  world  an  example  how  they 
ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent,  of 
which  I am  fpeaking.  As  that  nation 
produced  men  of  great  genius,  without 
confidering  them  as  infpired  writers,  they 
have  tranfmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and 
divine  odes,  which  excel  thofe  that  are 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as 
niuch  as  in  the  fubjeft  to  which  it  is  con- 
fecrated.  This,  I think,  might  be  eafily 
Ihewn,  if  there  were  occafion  for  it. 

Speclator, 

§ 10 8.  Religion  the  Foundation  of  Content: 
an  Allegory, 

Omar,  the^  hermit  of  the  mountain  Au- 
bukabis,  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca, 
and  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  evening 
a man  fitting  penfive  and  alone,  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded 
him  with  attention,  and  perceived  that  his 
looks  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his 
body  was  feeble  and  emaciated ; the  man 
alfo  fecmed  to  gaze  lledfaftly  on  Omar ; 
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but  fuch  was  the  abfiraflion  of  his  mind, 
that  his  eye  did  not  immediately  take 
cognizance  of  its  objedl.  In  the  moment 
of  recolledion  he  ftarted  as  from  a dream, 
he  covered  his  face  in  confufion,  and 
bowed  himfelf  to  the  ground,  “ Son  of 
afiii6lion,”  faid  Omar,  who  art  thou, 
and  what  is  thy  diftrefs  “ My  name.’^ 
replied  the  ftranger,  is  Haflan,  and  I 
am  a native  of  this  city  : the  Angel  of  ad- 
verfity  has  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  the 
wretch  whom  thine  eye  coinpaflionates, 
thou  canfi  notdeliver.”  To  deliver  thee,’* 
faid  Omar,  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 
whom  we  fliould  receive  with  humility 
both  good  and  evil:  yet  hide  not  thy  life 
from  me ; for  the  burthen  which  I cannot 
remove,  I may  at  leaft  enable  thee  to 
fuftain.”  Haflan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  fome  time  filent; 
then  fetching  a deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at 
the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  his  re- 
quefl. 

It  is  now  fix  years  fince  our  mighty  lord 
the  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  be 
bleffed,  firfl  came  privately  to  worlhip  in 
the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  blefling 
which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the 
prophet’s  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to 
difpenfe:  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion, 
therefore,  ha  went  about  the  city  relieving 
diftrefs  and  reflraining  oppreflion:  the 
widow  fmiled  under  his  protedion,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  age  and  infancy  was  fuf- 
tained  by  his  bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no 
evil  but  ficknefs,  and  expedled  no  good 
beyond  the  reward  of  my  labour,  was 
finging  at  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered 
my  dwelling.  He  looked  round  with  a 
fraile  of  complacency;  perceiving  that 
though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat,  and 
though  I was  poor  I appeared  to  be  con- 
tent. As  his  habit  was  that  of  a pilgrim, 
1 haflened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hof- 
pitality  as  was  in  my  power;  and  my 
chearfulnefs  was  rather  increafed  than  re- 
ftrained  by  his  prefence.  After  he  had 
accepted  fome  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
queflions;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  X 
always  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth, 
yet  1 perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful, 
and  eyed  me  with  a placid  but  fixed  at- 
tention. 1 fufpefted  that  he  had  fome 
knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  enquired 
his  country  and  his  name.  Haflan,’* 
faid  he,  “ I have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and 
it  fhall  be  fatisfied ; he  who  now  talks  with 
thee,  is  Almalic,  the  fovereign  of  the 
faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the  thro.ie  of  Me- 
G dina. 
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dina,and  whofe  commiffion  is  from  above.” 
Tijefe  words  {truck  me  dumb  with  afto- 
niOiment,  though  I had  fome  doubt  of 
their  truth : but  Almalic,  throwing  back 
his  garment,  difcovered  the  pecu'liarity  of 
his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  lignet  upon  his 
finger.  I thea  ftarted  up,  and  was  about 
to  proilrate  m-yfelf  before  him,  but  he  pre- 
vented me:  HafTan,”  faid  he,  “forbear: 

thou  art  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I 
have  at  once  derived  humility  and  wif- 
dom.”  I anfwered,  “ Mock  not  thy  fer- 
v’ant,  who  is  but  as  a worm  before  thee: 
life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  are  the  daughters  of 
thy  will.”  “Haflan,”  he  replied,  “I  can 
no  othenvife  give  life  or  happinefs,  than 
by  not  taking  them  away:  thou  art  thy- 
fclf  beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and 
poirefled  of  felicity  which  I can  neither 
communicate  nor  obtain.  My  influence 
over  others,  fills  my  bofom  with  perpetual 
folicitude  and  anxiety;  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence over  others  extends  only  to  their 
vices,  whether  I would  reward  or  punifh. 
by  the  bow-flring,  I can  reprefs  violence 
and  fraud;  and  by  the  delegation  of 
pdwer,  I can  transfer  the  infatiable  wiflies 
of  avarice  and  ambition  from  one  objefl 
to  another:  but  with  refpefl  to  virtue,  I 
am  impotent;  if  I could  reward  it,  I would 
reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and 
haft  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition; 
to  exalt  thee,  would  deftroy  the  fimplicity 
of  thy  life,  and  diminifli  that  happinefs 
which  I have  no  power  either  to  encreafe 
or  to  continue.” 

He  then  rofe  up,  and  commanding  me 
not  to  difclofe  his  fecret,  departed. 

As  foon  as  I recovered  from  the  confu- 
fion  and  ailonilhment  in  which  the  Caliph 
left  me,  1 began  to  regret  that  my  beha- 
viour had  intercepted  his  bounty;  and 
accuied  that  chearfulnefs  of  folly,  which 
nas  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and 
labour,  I now  repined  at  the  obfeurity 
of  my  ftaiion,  which  my  former  infenfi- 
bili'y  had  perpetuated:  I ncglcfted  my 
labou.t-,  becaufe  I defpired  the  reward;  1 
fpent  the  day  in  idlenefn,  forming  roman- 
tic proj  efts  to  recover  the  advantages  which 
j diad  loft:  and  at  night,  inllead  of  lofing 
myfclfin  that  Iweet  and  refrefhiug  bleep, 
from  which  1 ufed  to  rife  with  new  health, 
diearfulncfs,  and  vigour,  I dreamt  of 
fplencild  habits  and  a numerous  retinue,  of 
.garde nr,,  p-via-ccs,  eunuchs,  and  women, 
.and  w.iked  Ohly  to  regret  the  iiiuflons 
thai  jiad  vamilLed.  My  health  was  at 


length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  my 
mind;  I fold  all  my  moveables  for  fub- 
fiftence ; and  referved  only  a mattrafs, 
upon  which  I fometimes  lay  from  one 
night  to  another. 

In  the  flrlt  moon  of  the  following  year, 
the  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the 
fame  fecrecy,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
He  was  willing  once  more  to  fee  the  man, 
whom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himfelf.  But  he  found  me,  not  fing- 
ing  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  vivid 
with  chearfulnefs;  but  pale  and  dejefted, 
fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  fubftitute  the  phan- 
toms of  imagination  for  the  realities  of 
greatnefs.  He  entered  with  a kind  of 
joyful  impatience  in  his  countenance, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was 
changed  to  a mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
I had  often  wifhed  for  another  opportunity 
to  addrefs  the  Caliph;  yet  I was  con- 
founded at  his  prefence,  and,  throwing 
myfelf  at  his  feet,  I laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs.  “ Haifan,” 
faid  he,  “ what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whofe 
wealth  was  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand; 
and  what  can  have  made  thee  fad,  the 
fpring  of  whofe  joy  was  in  thy  own  bofom  ? 
What  evil  hath  befallen  thee  ? Speak, 
and  if  I can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy.” 

1 was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I 
replied,  “ Let  my  Lord  forgive  the  pre- 
fumption  of  his  fervant,  who  rather  than 
utter  a falfehood,  would  be  dumb  for  ever. 

I am  become  wretched  by  the  lofs  of 
that  which  1 never  pofTefled:  thou  haft 
raifed  wiflies,  which  indeed  I am  not 
worthy  thou  fliouldft  fatisfy;  but  why 
fliould  it  be  thought,  that  he  who  was 
happy  in  obfeurity  and  indigence,  would 
not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by 
eminence  and  wealth?” 

When  I had  finiflied  this  fpeech,  Al- 
malic  flood  fome  moments  in  fufpenfe, 
and  I continued  proftrate  before  him. 

“ Ha  flan,”  faid  he,  “ 1 perceive,  not  with 
indignation  but  regret,  that  I miftook  thy 
charafter;  I now  difeover  avarice  and 
ambition  in  tiiy  heart,  which  lay  torpid 
only  becaufe  their  objefts  were  too  remote 
to  roufe  them.  1 cannot  therefore  inveft 
thee  with  authcriiy>  becaufe  I would  not 
fu bjeft  iny  people  to  opprelTion;  and  be- 
( aufe  I would  not  be  compelled  to  punifti 
thcc  for  crimes  which  1 firft  enabled  thee 
to  commit.  But  as  I have  taken  from 
thee  that  which  I cannot  reftore,  1 will  at 
Icaft  gratify  the  wiflies  that  I excited,  left 
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thy  heart  accufe  me  of  injuftice,  and  thou 
continue  IHII  a ftranger  to  thyfelf.  Arife, 
therefore,  and  follow  me.” — -I  fprung 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 
of  an  eagle;  I kilTed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment in  an  ecftafy  of  gratitude  and  joy ; 
and  when  I went  out  of  my  houfe,  my 
I heart  leaped  as  if  I had  efcaped  from  the 
j den  of  a lion.  I followed  Almalic  to  the 
; caravanfera  in  which  he  lodged : and  after 
he  had  fulfilled  his  vows>  he  took  me  with 
him  to  Medina.  He  gave  me  an  apart- 
ment in  the  feraglio ; I was  attended  by 
his  own  fervants;  my  provifions  were  fent 
from  his  own  table;  I received  every 
week  a fum  from  his  treafury,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  moft  romantic  of  my  expeda- 
tions.  But  I foon  difcovered,  that  no 
dainty  was  fo  tafteful,  as  the  food  to  which 
labour  procured  an  appetite ; no  flumbers 
fo  fweet,  as  thofe  which  wearinefs  invited; 
and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in 
which  diligence  is  expeding  its  reward. 

I remembered  thefe  enjoyments  with  re- 
gret; and  while  I.yyas  fighing  in  the  midfl: 

I of  fuperfluities,  which  though  they  en- 
cumbered life,  yet  I could  not  give  up, 

. they  were  fuddenly  taken  away, 

Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of 
I his  kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
i life,  expired  fuddenly  in  the  bath : fuch 
[ thou  knoweft  was  the  deftiny  which  the 
I Almighty  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  fon  Aububekir,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  throne,  was  incenfed  againft  me,  by 
fome  who  regarded  me  at  once  with  con- 
tempt and  envy;  he  fuddenly  withdrew 
my  penfion,  and  commanded  that  I fliould 
be  expelled  the  palace;  a command  which 
my  enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour, 
that  within  twelve  hours  I found  myfelf  in 
the  ftreets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  friend- 
lefs,  expofed  to  hunger  and  derifion,  with 
all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  pride.  O ! let  not  thy  heart  de- 
fpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not 
taught,  that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which 
it  is  not  happinefs  to  pollcfs.  O ! that 
for  me  this  leffon  had  not  been  written  on 
the  tablets  of  Providence ! I have  tra- 
velled from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I can- 
not fly  from  myfelf.  How  different  are 
the  Hates  in  which  I have  been  placed  I 
The  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter ! for 
the  pleafures  of  neither  can  return.— Haf- 
fan  having  thus  ended  his  ftory,  fmote  his 
hands^  together ; and  looking  upward, 
burft  into  tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was 
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paft,  went  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  “ My  fon,”  faid  he,  “more  is  yet 
in  thy  power  than  Almalic  could  give,  or 
Aububekir  take  away.  The  leflbn  of  thy 
life  the  prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
to  explain. 

« Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty 
and  labour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become 
habitual,  and  eafe  and  affluence  were 
placed  beyond  thy  hope;  for  when  eafe 
and  affluence  approached  thee,  thou  waft: 
content  with  poverty  and  labour  no  more. 
That  which  then  became  the  obje(ft,  was 
alfo  the  bound  of  thy  hope;  and  he,  whofe 
utmoft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevita- 
bly be  wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire 
had  been  the  delights  of  Paradife,  and 
thou  hadft  believed  that  by  the  tenor  of 
thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been  fecured, 
as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
thou  wouldft  not  have  regretted  that  lefs 
was  not  offered.  The  content  which  was 
once  enjoyed,  was  but  the  lethargy  of  foul ; 
and  the  diftrefs  which  is  now  fuffered,  will 
but  quicken  it  to  adlion.  Depart,  there- 
fore, and  be  thankful  for  all  things;  put 
thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wifh  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  thy  foul  with 
good;  fix  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  world  is  as  the 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  dull  of  the  ba- 
lance. Return,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour;  thy 
food  (hall  be  again  tafteful,  and  thy  reft 
fhall  be  fweet;  to  thy  content  alfo  will  be 
added  ftability,  when  it  depends  not  upon 
that  which  is  poffeffed  upon  earth,  but 
upon  that  which  is  expeded  in  Pleaven.’' 
Hafthn,  upon  whofe  mind  the  Angel  of 
inftrudlion  imprefied  the  counfel  of  Omar, 
haftened  to  proftrate  himfelf  in  the  temple 
of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  his 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning : 
he  returned  to  his  labour  with  chearfulnefs ; 
his  devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual ; 
and  the  latter  days  of  Haflan  were  hap- 
pier than  the  firft.  Adventurer. 

§ 109.  Bad  company^meaning  of  the  phrafe 
— different  clajjes  of  bad  company — ill 
chofen  co7npany^vjhat  is  meant  by  keeping 
bad  conipany-^the  danger  of  it,  from  our 
aptnefs  to  imitate  and  catch  the  jna?iners  of 
others — from  the  great  ponver  and force  of 
cujlotn — from  our  bad  inclinations. 

“ Evil  communication,”  fays  the  text, 
corrupts  good  manners.”  The  afler- 
tion  is  general,  and  no  doubt  all  people 
fuffer  from  fuch  communication ; but  above 
all,  the  minds  of  youth  will  fuffer;  which 
G 2 are 
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are  yet  unformed,  unprincipled,  unfur- 
nilhed ; and  ready  to  receive  any  impref- 
fion. 

But  before  vve  confider  the  danger  of 
keeping  bad  company,  let  us  firft  fee  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe. 

In  the  phrafe  of  the  world,  good  com- 
pany means  fafhionable  people.  Their 
ftations  in  life,  not  their  morals,  are  con- 
fidered:  and  he,  who  alTociates  with  fuch, 
though  they  fet  him  the  example  of  break- 
ing every  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
is  ftill  faid  to  keep  good  company. — I 
fliould  wifli  you  to  fix  another  meaning  to 
the  exprefiion ; and  to  confider  vice  in  the 
fame  deteftable  light,  in  whatever  com- 
pany it  is  found;  nay,  to  confider  all  com- 
pany in  which  it  is  found,  be  their  ftation 
what  it  will,  as  bad  company. 

The  three  following  clalfes  will  perhaps 
include  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who 
deferve  this  appellation. 

In  the  firft,  1 fhould  rank  all  who  en- 
deavour to  deftroy  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity — who  jeft  upon  Scripture — talk 
blafphemy — and  treat  revelation  with  con- 
tempt. 

A fecond  clafs  of  bad  company  are  thofe, 
who  have  a tendency  to  dedro'y  in  us  the 
principles  of  common  honefty  and  inte- 
grity. Under  this  head  we  may  rank 
gamefters  of  every  denomination ; and  the 
low  and  infamous  charadlers  of  every  pro- 
feflion. 

A third  clafs  of  bad  company,  and  fuch 
as  are  commonly  moH  dangerous  to  youth, 
includes  the  long  catalogue  of  men  of 
pleafure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow 
the  call  of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
mind. 

Befides  thefe  three  clalTes,  whom  we 
may  call  Bad  company,  there  are  others 
who  come  under  the  denomination  of  ill- 
chofen  company : trifling,  infipid  charac- 
ters of  every  kind ; who  follow  no  bufinefs 
—are  led  by  no  ideas  of  improvement — 
but  fpend  their  time  in  diflipation  and  folly 
— whofe  higheft  praife  it  is,  that  they  are 
only  not  vicious. — With  none  of  thefe,  a 
ferious  man  would  vvifh  his  fon  to  keep 
company. 

It  may  be  afked  what  is  meant  by  keep- 
ing bad  company?  The  world  abounds 
with  charafters  of  this  kind : they  meet  us 
in  every  place;  and  if  we  keep  company 
at  all,  it  is  impoflible  to  avoid  keeping 
company  with  fuch  perfoiis. 


It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  nev'er 
to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
muft,  as  the  apoftle  remarks,  altogether 
go  out  of  the  world.^*  By  keeping  bad 
company,  therefore,  is  not  meant  a cafual 
intercourfe  with  them,  on  occafion  of  bu- 
finefs, or  as  they  accidentally  fall  in  our 
way;  but  having  an  inclination  to  confort 
with  them — complying  with  that  inclina- 
tion— feeking  their  company,  when  we 
might  avoid  it— entering  into  their  parties 
— and  makir^g  them  the  companions  of  our 
choice.  Mixing  with  them  occafionally, 
cannot  be  avoided. 

The  danger  of  keeping  bad  company, 
arifes  principally  from  our  aptnefs  to  imi- 
tate and  catch  the  manners  and  fentiments 
of  others — from  the  power  of  cuftom— 
from  our  own  bad  inclinations— and  from 
the  pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  us 

In  our  earlieft  youth,  the  contagion  of 
manners  is  obfervable.  In  the  boy,  yet 
incapable  of  having  any  thinginflilled  into 
him,  we  eafily  difeover  from  his  firft  ac- 
tions, and  rude  attempts  at  language,  the 
kind  of  perfons  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  up:  we  fee  the  early  fpring  of  a 
civilized  education,  or  the  firft  wild  (hoots 
of  rufticity. 

As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  be- 
haviour, manners,  and  converfation,  all 
take  their  caft  from  the  company  he  keeps. 
Obferve  the  peafant,  and  the  man  of  edu- 
cation;  the  difference  is  ftriking.  And 
yet  God  hath  bellowed  equal  talents  on 
each.  The  only  difference  is,  they  have 
been  thrown  into  different  feenes  of  life; 
and  have  had  commerce  with  perfons  of 
different  ftations. 

Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  more 
eafdy  caught,  than  opinions,  and  prin- 
ciples. In  childhood  and  youth,  we  na- 
turally adopt  the  fentiments  of  thofe  about 
113.  And  as  we  advance  in  life,  how  few 
of  us  think  for  ourfelves  ? How  many  of 
us  are  fatisfied  with  taking  our  opinions  at 
fecond  handi^ 

The  great  power  and  force  of  cuftom 
forms  another  argument  againft  keeping 
bad  company.  However  ferioufly  dif- 
pofed  we  may  be;  and  however  (hocked 
at  the  firft  approaches  of  vke;  this  (hock- 
ing appearance  goes  off,  upon  an  intimacy 
with  it.  Cuftom  will  foon  render  the  mod 
difguftful  thing  familiar.  And  this  is  in- 
deed a kind  provifion  of  nature,  to  render 
labour,  and  toil,  and  danger,  which  are  the 
lot  of  man,  more  eafy  to  him.  The  raw 
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i ^aldier,  who  trembles  at  the  firft  encounter, 

[ becomes  a hardy  veteran  in  a few  cam- 

ipaigils.  Habit  renders  danger  familiar, 
and  of  courfe  indifferent  to  him. 

But  habit,  which  is  intended  for  our 
good,  may,  like  other  kind  appointments 

iof  nature,  be  converted  into  a mifchief. 

The  well-difpofed  youth,  entering  firft  into 
j bad  company,  is  (hocked  at  what  he  hears, 
and  what  he  fees.  The  good  principles, 
which  he  had  imbibed,  ring  in  his  ears  an 
alarming  lelTon  againft  the  wickednefs  of 
his  companions.  But,  alas!  this  fenfibi- 
lity  is  but  of  a day’s  continiiunce.  The 
I next  jovial  meeting  makes  the  horrid  pic- 
I ture  of  yefterday  more  eafily  endured. 

J Virtue  is  foon  thought  a fevere  rule;  the 
gofpel,  an  inconvenient  reftraint:  a few 
pangs  of  confcience  now  and  then  interrupt 
his  pleafures ; and  whifper  to  him,  that  he 
once  had  better  thoughts  : but  even  thefe 
by  degrees  die  away ; and  he  who  at  firft 
I was  fhocked  even  at  the  appearance  of 
I vice,  is  formed  by  cuftom  into  a profligate 
1 leader  of  vicious  pleafures — perhaps  into 
( an  abandoned  tempter  to  vice. — So  care- 
1 fully  fhould  we  oppofe  the  firft  approaches 
of  ftn  ! fo  vigilant  Ihould  we  be  againft  fp 
jnfidious  an  enemy  1 

Our  own  bad  inclination's  form  another 
I argument  againft  bad  company.  We  have 
fo  many  pallions  and  appetites  to  govern ; 
fo  many  bad  propenfities  of  different  kinds 
to  watch,  that,  amidft  fuch  a variety  of 
enemies  within,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  on 
our  guard  againft  thofe  without.  The  breaft 
even  of  a good  man  is  reprefented  in  ferip- 
ture,  and  experienced  in  fad,  to  be  in  a 
llate  of  warfare.  His  vicious  inclinations 
are  continually  drawing  him  one  way; 
while  his  virtue  is  making  efforts  another. 
And  if  the  feriptures  reprefent  this  as  the 
cafe  even  of  a good  man,  whofe  paffions,  it 
may  be  imagined,  are  become  in  fome  de- 
gree cool,  and  temperate,  and  who  has 
made  fome  progrefs  in  a virtuous  courfe  ; 
what  may  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  danger  of 
a raw  unexperienced  youth,  whofe  paffions 
and  appetites  are  violent  and  feducing,  and 
whofe  mind  is  in  a ftill  lefs  confirmed  ftate  ? 
It  is  Ilia  part  furely  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation;  and  to  give  his  bad  incli- 
nations as  little  room  as  pofTible  to  acquire 
new  ftrength.  Gilpin, 

% jf" 

' § I lo.  Ridicule  one  of  the  chief  arts  of  cor- 

riiptmi’—bad  company  injures  our  charac- 
tersy  as  -ivell  as  manners — prejumption  the 
forerunner  of  ruin^the  ad^iantages  of  good 
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company  equal  to  the  difad^antages  of  had 

——cautions  in  forming  intimacies, 

Thefe  arguments  againft  keeping  bad 
company,  will  ftill  receive  additional 
ftrength,  if  we  confider  farther,  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  others. 
It  is  a very  true,  but  lamentable  fad,  in 
the  hiftory  of  human  nature,  that  bad  men 
take  more  pains  to  corrupt  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  than  virtuous  men  do  to  reform  them. 
Hence  thofe  fpecious  arts,  that  fhow  of 
friendftiip,  that  appearance  of  difintereft- 
ednefs,  with  which  the  profligate  fcducer 
endeavours  to  lure  the  unwary  youth;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  yielding  to  his  inclina- 
tions, feems  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead 
him.  Many  are  the  aris  of  thefe  corrup- 
ters; but  their  principal  art  is  ridicule.  By 
this  they  endeavour  to  laugh  out  of  coun- 
tenance all  the  better  principles  of  their 
wavering  profelyte;  and  make  him  think 
contemptibly  of  thofe,  whom  he  formerly 
refpeded;  by  this  they  ftifle  the  ingenuous 
blufli,  and  finally  deftroy  all  fenfe  of  ftiame. 
Their  caufe  is  below  argument.  They 
aim  not  therefore  at  reafoning.  Raillery 
is  the  weapon  they  employ  ; and  who  is 
there,  that  hath  the  fteadinefs  to  hear  per- 
fons  and  things,  whatever  reverence  he 
may  have  had  for  them,  the  fubjed  of 
continual  ridicule,  without  loung  that  reve- 
rence by  degrees  f 

Having  thus  confidered  what  principally 
makes  bad  company  .dangerous,  I (hall  juft 
add,  that  even  were  your  morals  in  no 
danger  from  fuch  intercourfe,  your  clia- 
raders  would  infallibly  fuffer.  The  world 
will  always  judge  of  you  by  your  compa- 
nions: and  nobody  will  fuppofe,  that  a 
youth,  of  virtuous  principles  himfelf,  can 
poflibly  form  a connedion  with  a pro- 
fligate. 

In  reply  to  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  bad  company,  perhaps  the  youth  may 
fay,  he  is  fo  firm  in  his  own  opinions,  fo 
fteady  in  his  principles,  that  he  thinks  him- 
felffecure;  and  need  not  reftrain  himfelf 
from  the  moll  unreferved  converfation. 

Alas ! this  fecurity  is  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice;  nor  hath  vice  in  her  whole 
train  a more  dangerous  enemy  to  you,  than 
prefumption.  Caution,  ever  awake  to  dan- 
ger, is  a guard  againft  it.  But  fecurity 
lays  every  guard  afleep.  ‘‘  Let  him  who 
thinketh  he  ftandeth,”  faith  the  apoftle, 
« take  heed,  left  he  fall.’*  Even  an  apof- 
tle himfelf  did  fall,  by  thinking  that  he 
flood  fecure.  “ Though  I Ihould  die  with 
G 3 thee,’* 
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thee,”  iaid  St.  Peter  to  his  mafter,  yet 
will  I not  deny  thee.”  That  very  night, 
notwlthftanding  this  boafted  fecurity,  he 
repeated  the  crime  three  feveral  times. 
And  can  we  fuppofe,  that  prefumption, 
which  occafioned  an  apoille’s  fall,  lhall  not 
ruin  an  unexperienced  youth  ? The  ftory 
is  recorded  for  our  inftrudlion : and  fhould 
be  a (landing  leffon  againft  prefuming  upon 
our  own  llrength. 

In  conclufion,  fuch  as  the  dangers  are, 
which  arife  from  bad  company,  fuch  are 
the  advantages  which  accrue  from  good. 
We  imitate,  and  catch  the  manners  and 
fentiments  of  good  men,  as  we  do  of  bad. 
Cuftora,  which  renders  vice  lefs  a defor- 
mity, renders  virtue  more  lovely.  Good 
examples  have  a force  beyond  inftruflion, 
and  warm  us  into  emulation  beyond  pre- 
cept; while  the  countenance  andconverfa- 
tion  of  virtuous  men  encourage,  and  draw 
out  into  adlion  every  kindred  difpofition  of 
our  hearts. 

Befides,  as  a fenfe  of  (hame  often  pre- 
vents our  doing  a right  thing  in  bad  com- 
pany; it  operates  in  the  fame  way  in  pre- 
venting our  doing  a^wrong  one  in  good. 
Our  charafter  becomes  a pledge;  and  we 
cannot,  without  a kind  of  dilhonour,  draw 
back, 

his  not  polTiblc,  indeed,  for  a youth,  yet 
unfurnifhed  with  knowledge  (w'hich  (its him 
for  good  company)  to  chufe  his  compa- 
nions as  he  pieafes.  A youth  muft  have 
(omething  peculiarly  attradlive,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  efta- 
biifned  reputation.  What  he  has  to  do,  is, 
at  al!  events,  to  avoid  bad  company ; and 
to  endeavour,  by  improving  his  mind  and 
morals,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  beft. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who,  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  world,  can  chufe  his  com- 
pany with  diferction.  There  is  often  in 
vice,  a gaiety,  an  unreferve,  a freedom  of 
manners,  which  are  apt  at  fight  to  engage 
the  unwary;  while  virtue  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  modef,  referved,  difident, 
backward,  and  eafily  difconcerted.  That 
freedom  of  manners,  however  engaging, 
may  cover  a very  corrupt  heart;  and  this 
aukwardnefs,  however  unpleafing,  may 
veil  a thoufand  virtues.  Suffer  not  your 
mind,  therefore,  to  be  eafdy  either  engaged, 
or  difguiled  at  frff  fight.  Form  your  in- 
timacies with  referve;  and  if  drawn  una- 
wares into  an  acquaintance  you  difapprove, 
immediately  retreat.  Open  not  your  hearts 
to  every  profeffion  of  friendlbip.  They, 
whof*  fiiendflfp  is  worth  accepting,  are,  as 


you  ought  to  be,  referved  in  offering  it- 
Chufe  your  companions,  not  merely  for 
the  fake  of  a few  outward  accomplilhments 
-—for  the  idle  pleafurc  of  fpending  an 
agreeable  hour ; but  mark  their  difpoiition 
to  virtue  or  vice;  and,  as  much  as  poffible, 
chufe  thofe  for  your  companions,  whom 
you  fee  others  refpedl;  always  remember- 
ing, that  upon  the  choice  of  your  company 
depends  in  a great  meafure  the  fuccefs  of 
all  you  have  learned;  the  hopes  of  your 
friends;  your  future  charadlers  in  life;  and, 
what  you  ought  above  all  other  things  to 
value,  the  purity  of  your  hearts. 

Gilpin, 

§ HI.  Religion  the  beji  and  only  Support  in 
Cafes  of  real  Strefs. 

There  are  no  principles  but  thofe  of  re- 
ligion to  be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  real 
(Irefs;  and  thefe  are  able  to  encounter  the 
word  emergencies;  and  to  bear  us  up  un- 
der all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which 
our  life  is  fubjetl. 

Confider  then  what  virtue  the  very  firft 
principle  of  religion  has,  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  is  conducive  to  this  end:  That  there 
is  a God,  a powerful,  a wife  and  good  Be- 
ing, who  fird  made  the  world,  and  continues 
to  govern  it ; — by  whofe  goodnefs  all  things 
are  defigned — and  by  whofe  providence  all 
things  are  conduced  to  bring  about  the 
greateffand  beft  ends.  The  forrowful  and 
penlive  wretch  that  was  giving  way  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  mournfully  finking  under 
them,  the  moment  this  dodrine  comes  in 
to  his  aid,  hu(hes  all  his  complaints — and 
thus  fpeaks  comfort  to  his  foul,— “ It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  feemeth  him 
good. — Without  his  diredion,  1 know  that 
no  evil  can  befal  me, — without  his  permif- 
fion,  that  no  power  can  hurt  me; — it  is 
impoffible  a Being  lo  wife  (hould  miftake 
my  happinefs — or  that  a Being  fo  good 
(hould  contradid  it.— If  he  has  denied  me 
riches  or  other  advantages — perhaps  he 
forefees  the  gratifying  my  wilhes  would 
undo  me,  and  by  my  own  abule  of  them 
be  perverted  to  my  ruin. — If  he  has  de- 
nied me  the  requeft  of  children — or  in  his 
providence  has  thought  fit  to  take  them 
from  me — how  can  1 fay  whether  he  has 
not  dealt  kindly  with  me,  and  only  taken 
that  away  which  he  forefaw  would  embitter 
and  (Itorten  my  days  It  does  (b  to  thou- 
fands,  where  the  difobedience  of  a thank- 
lefs  child  has  brought  down  the  parents 
grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave.  Has 
he  vifued  me  with  ficknefs,  poverty,  or 
f other 
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t other  difappointments  ?---can  I fay,  but 
thefe  are  bleffings  in  difguife  ? — fo  many 
I different  exprefiions  of  his  care  and  con- 
3 cern  to  difentangle  my  thoughts  from  this 

! world,  and  fix  them  upon  another — ano- 
•ther,  a better  world  beyond  this  !” — This 
thought  opens  a new  face  of  hope  and  con- 
folation  to  the  unfortunate ; — and  as  the 
perfuafion  of  a Providence  reconciles  him 
to  the  evils  he  has  fuffered,— .this  profpedl 
’ of  a future  life  gives  him  ftrength  to  de- 
fpife  them,  and  efieem  the  light  affliftions  of 
this  life,  as  they  are,  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  what  is  referved  for  him  here- 
after. 

Things  are  great  or  fm^ll  by  compa- 
j rifon— rand  he  who  looks  no  further  than 
i this  world,  and  balances  the  accounts  of 
U his  joys  and  fufferings  from  that  confide- 
1 ration,  finds  all  his  forrows  enlarged,  and 
b at  the  clofe  of  them  will  be  apt  to  look 
I back,  and  cart  the  fame  fad  refie^Uon  upon 
[ the  whole,  which  the  Patriarch  did  to  Pha- 

froah,  That  few  and  evil  had  been  the 
days  of  his  pilgrimage.’*  But  let  him  lift 
i up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  lledfafily 
I behold  the  life  and  immortality  of  a future 
} fiate,— he  then  wipes  away  all  tears  from 
< off  his  eyes  for  ever;  like  the  exiled  cap- 
[ live,  big  with  the  hopes  that  he  is  return- 
I ing  home,  he  feels  not  the  weight  of  his 
; chains,  or  counts  the  days  of  his  captivity; 
i but  looks  forward  with  rapture  towards  the 
country  where  his  heart  is  fled  before. 

Thefe  are  the  aids  which  religion  offers 
ustovyards  the  regulation  of  our  fpirit  under 
the  evils  of  life,— -but  like  great  cordials, 
they  are  feldora  ufed  but  on  great  occur- 
rences.— -In  the  leffer  evils  of  life,  we  feem 
to  ftaiid  unguarded — and  our  peace  and 
contentment  are  overthrown,  and  our  hap- 
pinefs  broke  in  upon,  by  a little  impatience 
of  fpirit,  under  the  crofs  and  untoward  acci- 
dents \ye  meet  with.  Thefe  Hand  unpro- 
vided for,  and  we  negled  them  as  we  do 
the  fiighter  indifpofitions  of  the  body — 
which  we  think  not  worthtreatingferioufly, 
and  fo  leave  them  to  nature.  In  good  ha- 
bits of  the  body,  this  may  do, — and  I 
would  gladly  believe,  there  are  fuch  good 
habits  of  the  temper,  fuch  a complexional 
cafe  and  health  of  heart,  as  may  often  fave 
the  patient  much  medicine. — We  are  fliil 
to  confider,  that  however  fuch  good  frames 
of  mind  are  got,  they  are  worth  preferving 
by  all  rules : — Patience  ai'id  contentment,— 
which  like  the  treafure  hid  in  the  held  for 
which  a man  ibid  all  he  had  to  purchafe— 
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is  of  that  price,  that  it  cannot  be  had  at 
too  great  a purchafe ; fmee  without  it,  the 
beft  condition  of  life  cannot  make  us  hap- 
py; and  with  it,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould 
be  miferablc  even  in  the  worft. 

Siemens  Sermons, 

§ 1 1 2.  Ridicule  dangerous  to  Morality  a?id 
Religion, 

The  unbounded  freedom  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  is  become  of 
late  years  fo  fafhionable  among  us,  and  hath 
already  been  attended  with  fuch  fatal  and 
deftruftive  confequences,  as  to  give  a rea- 
fonable  alarm  to  all  friends  of  virtue. 
Writers  have  rofe  up  within  this  laft  cen- 
tury, who  have  endeavoured  to  blend  and 
confound  the  colours  of  good  and  evil,  to 
laugh  us  out  of  our  religion,  and  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  morality.  The 
charadler  of  the  Scoffer  hath,  by  an  un- 
accountable favour  and  indulgence,  met 
not  only  with  pardon,  but  approbation,  and 
hath  therefore  been  almoil  univerfally 
fought  after  and  admired.  Ridicule  hath 
been  called  (and  this  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  Lord  Shaftefbury  told  us  fo) 
the  tefi:  of  truth,  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  ap- 
plied indifcriminately  to  every  fubjebl. 

But  in  oppofition  to  all  the  puny  fol- 
lowers of  Shaftefbury  and  Bolingbroke, 
all  the  laughing  moralifts  of  the  lafl  age, 
and  all  the  fneering  fatyrifts  of  this,  I fhall 
not  fcruple  to  declare,  that  I look  on  ridi- 
cule as  an  opprefTive  and  arbitrary  tyrant, 
who  like  death  throws  down  all  diftindion  ; 
blind  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  deaf  to 
the  complaints  of  truth;  a bloody  Moloch, 
who  delights  in  human  facjrifice;  who  loves 
to  feed  on  the  flefh  of  the  poor,  and  to 
drink  the  tear  of  the  affiided;  who  dou- 
bles the  weight  of  poverty  by  fcorn  and 
laughter,  and  throws  the  poifon  of  con- 
tempt into  the  cup  of  diftrefs  to  embitter 
the  draught. 

Truth,  fay  the  Shaftefburians,  cannot 
poffibly  be  an  objed  of  ridicule,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fuffer  by  it : — to  which  the 
anfwer  is  extremely  obvious : T ruth,  naked^ 
undifguifed,  cannot,  we  will  acknowledge 
v.'ith  them,  be  ridiculed;  hut  Truth,  like 
every  thing  elfe,  may  be  mifreprefented : 
it  is  the  bufmefs  of  ridicule  therefore  to 
difguife  her;  to  drefs  her  up  in  a flrange 
and  fanta flic  habit;  and  when  this  is  art- 
fully performed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
crevvd  fhould  fmile  at  her  deformity. 

The  noblefl  philofopher  and  the  bef^- 
G 4^  moraUft 
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moralift  in  the  heathen  world,  the  great 
and  immortal  Socrates,  fell  a facrifice  to 
this  pernicious  talent : ridicule  firft  mifre- 
prefented,  and  afterwards  deflroyed  him  : 
the  deluded  multitude  condemned  him,  not 
for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  appeared 
to  be,  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his 
country. 

The  folly  and  depravity  of  mankind 
will  always  furnilh  out  a fufticient  fund  for 
ridicule;  and  when  we  confider  how  vail 
and  fpacious  a field  the  little  fcene  of  hu- 
man life  affords  for  malice  and  ill-nature, 
we  lhall  not  fo  much  wonder  to  fee  the 
lover  of  ridicule  rejoicing  in  it.  Here  he 
has  always  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  pride,  and  fatiating  his  malevolence: 
from  the  frailties  and  abfurdities  of  others, 
he  forms  a wreath  to  adorn  his  own  brow; 
gathers  together,  with  all  his  art,  the  fail- 
ings and  iraperfedlions  of  others,  and  offers 
them  up  a facrifice  to  felf-Iove.  The  Ion's - 
ell  and  mofl  abandoned  of  mankind  can 
ridicule  the  moft  exalted  beings ; thofe  who 
never  could  boait  of  their  own  perfec- 
tion. 

Nor  raife  their  thoughts  beyond  the  earth  they 
tread, 

Even  thei'e  can  cenfure,  thofe  can  dare  ileiide 
A Bacon’s  avarice,  or  a Tally’s  pride. 

It  were  well  indeed  for  mankind,  if  ri- 
dicule would  confine  itfelf  to  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  hum.an  nature,  and 
not  extend  its  baleful  influence  over  the 
few  good  qualities  and  perfections  of  it : 
but  there  is  not  perhaps  a virtue  to  be 
named,  which  may  not,  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  feen,  be  diftorted  into  a 
vice.  The  glafs  of  ridicule  refieCls  things 
not  only  darkly,  but  falfely  alfo:  it  always 
difcolours  the  objeCls  before  it  ventures  to 
reprefent  them  to  us.  The  purefl:  metal, 
by  the  mixture  of  a bafe  alloy,  fliall  feem 
changed  to  the  meaneft.  Ridicule,  in  the 
fame  manner,  will  death  prudence  in  the 
garb  of  avarice,  call  courage  rafhnefs,  and 
brand  good-  nature  with  the  name  of  pro- 
digality; will  laugh  at  the  compaflionate 
man  for  his  weaknefs,  the  ferious  man  for 
his  precifenefs,  and  the  pious  man  for  his 
hypocrify. 

Ivloddly  is  one  of  virtue’s  beft  fupports  ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  vherever  this 
amiable  quality  is  moll  eminently  confpi- 
cuous,  ridicule  is  always  ready  to  attack 
and  overthrow  it.  The  man  of  wit  and 
humour  is  never  fo  happy  as  when  he  can 
raife  the  blufh  of  ingenuous  merit,  or  ilamp 


the  marks  of  deformity  and  guilt  on  the 
features  of  innocence  and  beauty.  Thus 
may  our  perfections  confpire  to  render  us 
both  unhappy  and  contemptible  ! 

The  lover  of  ridicule  will,  no  doubt, 
plead  in  the  defence  of  it,  that  his  defign 
is  to  reclaim  and  reform  mankind ; that  he 
is  lifted  in  the  fervice  of  Virtue,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  caufe  of  Truth; — but  1 will 
venture  to  affure  him,  that  the  allies  he 
boafts  of  difclaim  his  friendftiip  and  defpife 
his  afliftance.  Truth  defires  no  fuch  fol- 
dier  to  fight  under  his  banner;  V irtue  wants 
no  fuch  advocate  to  plead  for  her.  As  it 
is  generally  exercifed,  it  is  too  great  a pu- 
nifliment  for  fmall  faults,  too  light  and  in- 
confiderable  for  great  ones  : the  little  foi- 
bles and  blemilhes  of  a charaCler  deferve 
rather  pity  than  contempt;  the  more  atro-, 
cious  crimes  call  for  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence. Thus,  we  fee,  that  in  one  cafe  the 
medicine  operates  too  powerfully,  and  in 
the  other  is  of  no  effeCl. 

I might  take  this  opportunity  to  add, 
that  ridicule  is  not  always  contented  with 
ravaging  and  deftroying  the  works  of  man, 
but  boldly  and  impioufly  attacks  thofe  of 
God;  enters  even  into  the  fanCluary,  and 
prophanes  the  temple  of  the  Moll  High. 
A late  noble  writer  has  made  ufe  of  it  to 
afperfe  the  charaClers  and  deftroy  the  vali- 
dity of  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Teftainent;  and  to  change  the  fo- 
lemn  truths  of  Chriftianity  into  matter  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  The  books  of  Mofes 
are  called  by  him  fables  and  tales,  fit  only 
for  the  amufement  of' children:  and  St. 
Paul  is  treated  by  him  as  an  enthufiaft,  an 
idiot,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  that  reli- 
gion which  he  profeffed.  One  would  not 
furely  think  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
Chriftianity  fo  ludicrous  as  to  raife  laugh- 
ter, or  to  excite  contempt;  but  on  ihe 
contrary,  that  the  nature  of  its  precepts, 
and  its  own  intrinfic  excellence,  would  at 
leaft  have  fecured  it  from  fuch  indigni- 
ties. 

Nothing  gives  us  a higher  opinion  of 
thofe  ancient  heathens  whom  our  modern 
bigots  are  fo  apt  to  defpife,  than  that  air  of 
piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  all 
their  writings;  and  though  the  Pagan  the- 
ology was  full  of  abfurdities  and  inconfif- 
icncies,  which  the  more  refined  fpirits  a- 
mong  their  poets  and  philofcphers  muft 
have  doubtlefs  defpifed,  rejeded,and  con- 
temned; fuch  was  their  refped  and  vene- 
ration for  the  ellabliftied  religion  of  their 
country,  fuch  their  regard  to  decency  and 
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ferioufnefs,  fuch  their  modefty  and  diffi- 
dence in  affairs  of  fo  much  weight  and  im- 
portance, that  we  very  feldom  meet  with 
jell  or  ridicule  on  fubjedls  which  they  held 
thus  facred  and  refpedable. 

The  privilege  of  publicly  laughing  at 
religion,  and  the  profeffion  of  it,  of  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  God,  and  the  great  con- 
cerns of  eternity,  the  objeds  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  was  referved  for  more  enlightened 
ages ; and  denied  the  more  pious  heathens, 
to  refled  difgrace  and  ignominy  on  the 
Chriftian  asra. 

It  hath  indeed  been  the  fate  of  the 
bell  and  pureft  religion  in  the  world,  to 
become  the  jeft  of  fools ; and  not  only, 
with  its  Divine  Founder,  to  be  fcourged 
and  perfecuted,  but  with  him  to  be  mock- 
ed and  fpit  at,  trampled  on  and  defpifed. 
But  to  confider  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  ridicule  on  this  occalion,  will  better  be- 
come the  divine  than  effayift ; to  him 
therefore  I fhall  refer  it,  and  conclude 
this  effay  by  obferving,  that  after  all  the 
nndeferved  encomiums  fo  lavilhly  bellowed 
on  this  child  of  wit  and  malice,  fo  univer- 
fally  approved  and  admired,  I know  of  no 
fervice  the  pernicious  talent  of  ridicule  can 
be  of,  unlefs  it  be  to  raife  the  blulh  of  mo- 
delly,  and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance ; 
to  enhance  the  miferies  of  the  wretched, 
and  poifon  the  feaft  of  happinefs ; to  infult 
man,  affront  God ; to  make  us,  in  fhort, 
hateful  to  our  fellow-creatures,  uneafy  to 
ourfelves,  and  highly  difpleafing  to  the 
Almighty.  Smollet* 

§ 113.  On  Prodigality, 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoll  every  paflion, 
when  it  has  palled  the  bounds  which  nature 
prefcribes,  to  counteradl  its  own  purpofe. 
Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from 
circumfpedion ; and  too  much  eagernefs 
of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader.  Too 
much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  ealinefs  of  addrefs  with  whicl)  ladies 
are  delighted.  Thus  extravagance,  though 
didated  by  vanity,  and  incited  by  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  feldom  procures  ultimately  either 
applaufe  or  pleafure. 

If  praife  be  jullly  ellimated  by  the  cha- 
rader  of  thofe  from  whom  it  is  received, 
little  fatis faction  will  be  given  to  the  fpend- 
thrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes. 
For  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his, 
purfuits,  but  young  men,  thoughtlefs  and 
abanck)n€d  like  himfelf,  unacquainted  with 
all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  im- 
predcd  the  ftamp  of  e^tcellence,  and,  de- 
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void  alike  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  ? By 
whom  is  his  profufion  praifed,  but  by 
wretches  who  confider  him  as  fubfervient 
to  their  purpofes ; Syrens  that  entice  him 
to  Ihipwreck ; and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping 
to  devour  him  I 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofc 
virtue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks 
with  fcorn  or  pity  (neither  of  which  can 
afford  much  gratification  to  pride)  on  him 
whom  the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom 
he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
minifters  of  folly,  and  about  to  b#  torn  to 
pieces  by  tailors  and  jockies,  vintners  and 
attornies ; who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule 
him,  and  who  are  fecretly  triumphing  over 
his  weakneff,  when  they  prefent  new  in- 
citements to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
defires  by  counterfeited  applaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by 
prodigality.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  dif- 
covered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the  praife  only  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe,  and 
whofe  fincerity  is  corrupted  by  their  in- 
tereff ; men  who  live  by  the  riots  which 
they  encourage,  and  who  know,  that  when- 
ever their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  fhall  lofe 
their  power.  Yet  wlrh  fuch  flatteries,  if 
they  could  lafl,  might  the  cravings  of  va- 
nity, which  is  feldom  very  delicate,  be  fa- 
tisfied:  but  the  time  is  always  haflening 
forward,  when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is, 
fhall  vanifli,  and  when  thofe  who  now  fur- 
round  him  with  obfequioufnefs  and  compli- 
ments, fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  ani- 
mate his  riots,  fhall  turn  upon  him  with  in- 
folence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vices 
promoted  by  themfelves. 

And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man, 
who  fquanders  his  eftate  by  vain  or  vici- 
ous expences,  to  greater  degrees  of  plea- 
fure than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make 
any  happinefs  fincere,  it  is  neceffary  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  lafting ; fince  whatever 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of  lofing, 
mull  be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  and  unea- 
finefs,  and  the  more  value  we  fet  upon  it, 
the  more  mull  the  prefent  poffeffion  be  im- 
bittered.  How  can  he,  then,  be  envied  for 
his  feficity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance 
cannot  be  expe£led,  and  who  is  confeious 
• that  a very  fhort  time  will  give  him  up  to 
the  gripe- of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 
exceffes,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance, 
and  indulged  his  appetite  with  more  pro- 
fufenefs. 

Jt  appears  evidept,  that  frugality  is  ne- 
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cefTary  even  to  compleat  the  pleafure  of  ex- 
pence ; for  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  thofe  who  fquander  what  they  know  their 
fortune  not  fufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their 
mod  jovial  expence  there  always  breaks 
out  fome  proof  of  difcontent  and  impa- 
tience ; they  either  fcatter  with  a kind  of 
wild  defperation  and  alFetled  lavifhnefs,  as 
criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they  can- 
not efcapc  it ; or  pay  their  money  with  a 
peevlfh  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to 
fpend  idly,  and  to  fave  meanly ; having 
neither  firmnefs  to  deny  their  paffions,  nor 
courage  to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at 
their  own  enjoyments,  and  poifon  the  bowl 
of  pleafure  by  refledlion  on  the  coll. 

Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the  vo- 
ciferation of  merriment,  but  very  feldom 
the  tranquillity  of  chearfulnefs ; they  in- 
flame their  imaginations  to  a kind  of  mo- 
mentary jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
riot  j and  coniider  it  as  the  lirll  bufinefs  of 
the  night  to  ftupify  recolledion,  and  lay 
tliat  reafon  afleep,  which  dillurbs  their 
gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from 
ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfadlion  is  of 
fliort  continuance,  and  mull  be  expiated  by 
a long  feries  of  mifery  and  regret.  In  a 
Ihort  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient, 
the  lail  acre  is  fold,  the  paffions  and  ap- 
petites llill  continue  their  tyranny,  with  in- 
pelTant  calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications ; 
and  the  remainder  of  life  pall'es  away  in 
vain  repentance,  or  impotent  defire. 

Rambler* 

§ 1 14.  On  Honour, 

Every  principle  that  is  a motive  to  good 
adlions  ought  to  be  encouraged,  fince  men 
are  of  fo  different  a make,  that  the  fame 
principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all 
minds.  What  fome  men  are  prompted  to 
by  confcience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  thing, 
others  are  prompted  to  by  honour. 

The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  de- 
licate a nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble, 
or  in  fiich  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great 
examples,  or  a refined  education.  This 
eliay  therefore  is  chiefly  defigncd  for  thofe, 
who  by  means  of  any  of  thefe  advantages 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  aduated  by  this  glo- 
rious principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
a principle  of  adion,  when  it  is  mifunder- 
llood,  1 lhall  confider  honour  with  refped 
to  three  forts  of  men.  Fiill  of  all,  with 


regard  to  thofe  who  have  a right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  thofe  who 
have  a millaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  treat  it  as  chime- 
rical, and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  firll  place,  true  honour,  though  it 
be  a different  principle  from  religion,  is 
that  which  produces  the  fame  effeds.  The 
lines  of  adion,  though  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point. 
Religion  embraces  virtue  as  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  God ; honour,  as  it  is  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The 
religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
fcorns,  to  do  an  ill  adion.  The  latter  con- 
fiders  vice  as  fomething  that  is  beneath 
him ; the  other,  as  fomething  that  is  offen- 
five  to  the  Divine  Being : the  one,  as  what 
is  unbecoming;  the  other,  as  what  is  for- 
bidden, Thus  Seneca  fpeaks  in  the  natural 
and  genuine  language  of  a man  of  honour, 
when  he  declares  that  were  there  no  God 
to  fee  or  puniffi  vice,  he  would  not  commit 
it,  becaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo 
vile  a nature.** 

I lhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  honour  in  the  part  of  young 
Juba: 

Honour’s  a facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind’s  diftinguifliing  peifeftion. 

That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue  when  it  meet5 
her, 

And  imitates  her  adions  where  fhe  is  not; 

It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with.  Cato. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thofe,  who  have  millaken  notions  of  honour, 
And  thefe  are  fuch  as  ellablilh  any  thing 
to  themfelves  for  a point  of  honour,  which 
is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or 
of  their  country;  who  think  it  more  ho- 
nourable to  revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury; who  make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a 
lye,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that 
accufes  them  of  it;  who  are  more  careful 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage 
than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  in- 
deed fo  becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he 
who  wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of 
a man;  but  we  find  feveral  vvlio  fo  much 
abufe  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole 
idea  of  honour  in  a kind  of  brutal  courage : 
by  which  means  we  have  had  many  among 
us,  who  havx  called  themfelves  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  would  have  been  a difgracc  to 
a gibbet.  In  a word,  the  man  who  facri- 
fices  any  duty  of  a reafonable  creature  to 
a prev'ailing  mode  or  falhion;  who  looks 
upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dif- 
pleafing  to  his  or  ddbuflive  to  fo- 
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elety ; who  thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  this 
principle  to  the  praftice  of  fome  virtues, 
and  riot  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogeneswas  a lively  inftance  of  one  ac- 
tuated by  falfe  honour.  Timogenes  would 
fraile  ataman’s  jeft  who  ridiculed  his  Ma- 
ker, and  at  the  fame  time  run  a man  through 
the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Ti- 
mogenes would  have  fcorned  to  have  be- 
trayed a fecret  that  was  intrufted  with  him, 
though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended 
upon  the  difcovery  of  it.  Timogenes  took 
away  the  life  of  a young  fellow  in  a duel, 
for  having  fpoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a lady 
whom  he  himfelf  had  feduced  in  her  youth, 
and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To 
clofe  his  charaiflcr,  Timogenes,  after  hav- 
ing ruined  feveral  poor  tradefmen’s  fami- 
lies who  had  trufted  him,  fold  his  ellate  to 
fatisfy  his  creditors ; but,  like  a man  of  ho- 
nour, difpofed  of  all  the  money  he  could 
make  of  it,  in  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or, 
to  fpeak  in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of 
honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thofe  perfons,  who  treat  this  principle  as 
chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men 
who  are  profelfedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a 
more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than 
even  thofe  who  are  actuated  by  falfe  no- 
tions of  it ; as  there  is  more  hope  of  an 
heretic  than  of  an  atheifl:.  Thefe  fons  of 
infamy  confider  honour,  with  old  Syphax 
in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a fine  ima- 
ginary notion  that  leads  allray  young  un- 
experienced men,  and  draws  them  into  real 
mifchiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  a lhadow.  Thefe  are  generally 
perfons  who,  in  Shakefpeare’sphrafe,  “ are 
worn  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men 
whofe  imaginations  are  grown  callous,  and 
have  loll  all  thofe  delicate  fentiments  which 
are  natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and 
undepraved.  Such  old  battered  mifcreants 
ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic,  that  comes 
in  competition  with  their  prefent  interell; 
and  treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who 
dare  to  Hand  up,  in  a corrupt  age,  for  what 
has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it. 
The  talents,  intereft,  or  experience  of  fuch 
men,  make  them  very  often  ufeful  in  all 
parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
wealth  and  dignities  they  may  arrive  at, 
tliey  ought  to  confider,  that  every  one  Hands 
as  a blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who 
arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any 
ether  way  than  through  that  of  virtue. 

Qiiardian, 
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§ 1 1.5.  On  Modejiy, 

I know  no  two  words  that  have  beea 
more  abufed  by  the  different  and  wrong 
interpretations,  which  are  put  upon  them, 
than  thefe  two,  ModeHy  and  Affurance. 
To  fay  fuch  a one  is  a modeH  man,  fome- 
times  indeed  paffes  for  a good  charafler  ; 
but  at  prefent  is  very  often  ufed  to  fignify 
a Iheepifli,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  nei- 
ther good-breeding,  politenefs,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again  : A man  of  affurance,  though  at 
firfl  it  only  denoted  a perfon  of  a free  and 
open  carriage,  is  now  very  ufually  applied 
to  a profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality without  a blufh. 

I fnall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  ef- 
fay,  to  rellore  thefe  words  to  their  true 
meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  Modefly 
from  being  confounded  with  that  of  Sheep- 
ilhnefs,  and  to  hinder  Impudence  from 
pafling  for  Affurance. 

Jf  1 was  put  to  define  ModeHy,  I would 
call  it.  The  refledion  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  either  when  a man  has  committed  an 
aflion  for  which  he  cenfures  himfelf,  or 
fancies  that  he  is  expofed  to  the  cenfure  of 
others. 

For  this  reafon  a man,  truly  modeH,  is 
as  much  fo  when  he  is  alone  as  in  com- 
pany ; and  as  fubjed  to  a bluHi  in  his  do- 
le t as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon 
him. 

I do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
inHance  of  modeHy  with  which  I am  fo 
well  pleafed,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the 
young  Prince,  whofe  father,  being  a tri- 
butary king  to  the  Romans,  had  Icveral 
complaints  laid  againH  him  before  the  fe- 
nate,  as  a tyrant  and  oppreffor  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  The  Prince  went  to  Rome  to  de- 
fend his  father ; but  coming  into  the  fe- 
nate,  and  hearing  a multitude  of  crimes 
proved  upon  him,  was  fo  oppreffed  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  that  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a word.  The  Hory  tells  us,  that 
the  fathers  were  more  moved  at  this  inHance 
of  modeHy  and  ingenuity,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  the  moH  pathetic  oration; 
and,  in  Ihort,  pardoned  the  guilty  father 
for  this  early  promife  of  virtue  in  the  fon. 

I take  Affurance  to  be,  The  faculty  of 
poffefling  a man’s  felf,  or  of  faying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneafi- 
nel's  or  emotion  in  the  mind.  That  which 
generally  gives  a man  afl'urance,  is  a mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  world;  but  above 

all. 
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all,  a mind  hxG,d  and  determined  in  itfelf 
to  do  nothing  againd  the  rules  of  honour 
and  decency.  An  open  and  allured  beha- 
viour is  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a 
refolution.  A man  thus  armed,  if  his  words 
or  aftions  are  at  any  time  milinterpreted, 
retires  within  himfelf,  and  from  a confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  own  integrity,  allumes  force 
enough  to  defpife  the  little  cenfures  of  ig- 
norance or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  tocher i 111  and  encourage 
in  himfelf  the  modefty  and  allurance  I have 
here  mentioned. 

A man  without  alTurance  is  liable  to  be 
made  uneafy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of 
every  one  he  converfes  with.  A man  with- 
out modedy  is  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  honour 
and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
above-mentioned  podelled  both  thofe  qua- 
lifications in  a very  eminent  degree.  With- 
out allurance,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  fpeak  before  the  mod  augud  af- 
fembly  in  the  world ; without  mcdedy,  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  caufe  he  had  talcen 
upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  fo 
fcandalous. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  plain  that 
modedy  and  alTurance  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  fame  per- 
fon.  When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blended 
together,  they  compofe  what  we  endea- 
vour to  exprefs,  when  we  fay,  a moded  af- 
furar.ee  ; by  which  we  underdand,  the  jud 
mean  between  balhfulnefs  and  impudence. 

1 lhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  as 
the  fame  man  may  be  both  moded  and  af- 
fiired,  fo  it  is  alfo  poflible  for  the  fame  per- 
fon  to  be  both  impudent  and  bafliful. 

We  have  frequent  indances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds 
and  mean  education ; who,  though  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  a man’s  eyes,  or  pronounce 
a fentence  without  confufion,  can  volunta- 
rily commit  the  greated  villanies  or  mod 
indecent  aflions. 

Such  a perfon  feems  to  have  made  a re- 
folution to  do  ill,  even  in  fpite  of  himfelf, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  thofe  checks  and  re- 
ftraints  his  temper  and  complexion  feem  to 
have  laid  in  Ids  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I would  endeavour  to 
edablilh  this  maxim.  That  the  praftice  of 
\ irtue  is  the  mod  proper  method  to  give  a 
man  a becoming  alfurance  in  his  words  and 
ailions.  Guilt  always  feeks  -to  Ihelter  it- 
felf in  one  of  the  extremes  j and  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  both.  S^e^atcr, 


§ 116.  On  dijinterejied  Friendjhip. 

I am  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers 
(Philofophers,  it  feems,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  countrymen)  have  advanced  fome 
very  extraordinary  pofitions  relating  to 
friendlhip;  as,  indeed,  what  fubjecl  is  there, 
which  thefe  fubtle  geniufes  have  not  tor- 
tured with  their  fophidry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  1 refer,  dilTuade 
their  difciples  from  entering  into  any  drong 
attachments,  as  unavoidably  creating  fuper- 
numerary  difquietudes  to  thofe  who  engage 
in  them;  and,  as  every  man  has  more  than 
fulficient  to  call  forth  his  folicitude  in  the 
courfe  of  his  own  affairs,  it  is  a vveaknefs 
they  contend,  anxioully  to  involve  himfelf 
in  the  concerns  of  others.  They  recom- 
mend it  alfo,  in  all  conneflions  of  this  kind, 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  loofe  ; 
fo  as  always  to  have  it  in  one’s  power  to 
draiten  or  relax  them,  as  circumdances  and 
fituations  fhall  render  mod  expedient.  They 
add,  as  a capital  article  of  their  doftrine, 
that  to  live  exempt  from  cares,  is  an  ef- 
fential  ingredient  to  conditute  human  hap- 
pinefs  : but  an  ingredient,  however,  which 
he,  who  voluntarily  didreffes  himfelf  with 
cares  in  which  he  has  no  neceffary  and 
perfonal  intereff,  mud  never  hope  to  pof- 
fefs.” 

I have  been  told  likewife,  that  there  is 
another  fet  of  pretended  philofophers,  of 
the  fame  country,  whofe  tenets,  concerning 
this  fubjed,  are  of  a dill  more  illiberal  and 
ungenerous  cad. 

The  propofition  they  attempt  to  edablilh, 
is,  that  “ friendlhip  is  an  affair  of  felf-in- 
tered  entirely,  and  that  the  proper  motive 
for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  kind  and  benevolent  affedlions,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  that  alTidance  and  fup- 
port  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
nedion.”  Accordingly  they  affert,  that 
thofe  perfons  are  mod  difpofed  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kind, 
who  are  lead  qualified  by  nature,  or  for- 
tune, to  depend  upon  their  own  drength 
and  powers  : the  weaker  fex,  for  indance, 
being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in 
friendihips,  than  the  male  part  of  our 
fpecies ; and  thofe  who  are  depred  by  in- 
digence, or  labouring  under  misfortunes, 
than  the  wealthy  and  the  profperous. 

Excellent  and  obliging  fages,  thefe,  un- 
doubtedly ! To  drike  out  the  friendly  af- 
fedions  from  the  moral  world,  would  be 
like  extiRguilhing  the  fun  in  the  natural : 
' each 
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each  of  them  being  the  fource  of  the  befl: 
and  moft  grateful  fatisfaflions  that  Hea- 
ven has  conferred  on  the  fons  of  men. 
But  I (hould  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
real  value  of  this  boafted  exemption  from 
care,  which  they  promife  their  difciples, 
juftly  amounts  to  ? an  exemption  flatter- 
ing to  felf-love,  [ confefs;  but  which,  upon 
many  occurrences  in  human  life,  fliould 
be  rejefted  with  the  utmofl;  difdain.  For 
nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  inconfiftent 
with  a well-poifed  and  manly  fpirit,  than 
to  decline  engaging  in  any  laudable  ac- 
tion, or  to  be  difcouraged  from  perfever- 
ing  in  it,  by  an  apprehenfion  of  the  trouble 
and  folicitude  with  which  it  may  probably 
be  attended.  Virtue  herfelf,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be 
right  to  avoid  every  poflible  means  that 
may  be  produftive  of  uneaflnefs  : for  who, 
that  is  adluated  by  her  principles,  can  ob- 
ferve  the  condudt  of  an  oppofite  character, 
without  being  afFedted  with  fome  degree 
of  fecret  diflTatisfadlion  ? Are  not  the  juft, 
the  brave,  and  the  good,  neceflTarily  ex- 
pofed  to  the  difagreeable  emotions  of  dif- 
like  and  averfion,  when  they  refpedlively 
meet  with  inftances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice, 
or  of  villainy  ? It  is  an  eflTential  pro-^ 
perty  of  every  well-conftituted  mind,  to  be 
affected  with  pain,  or  pleafure,  according 
to  the  nature  of  thofe  moral  appearances 
that  prefent  themfelves  to  obfervation. 

If  fenfibility,  therefore,  be  not  incom- 
patible with  true  wifdom  (and  it  furely  is 
not,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  philofophy 
deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature) 
what  juft  reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  the 
fympathetic  fufrerings  which  may  refult 
from  friendfhip,  fhould  be  a fufficient  in- 
ducement for  banifhing  that  generous  af- 
fedtion  from  the  human  bread  ? Kxtin- 
guifh  all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what 
difference  will  remain,  I do  not  fay  be- 
tween man  and  brute,  but  between  man 
and  a mere  inanimate  clod  ? Away  then 
with  thofe  auftere  philofophers,  who  re- 
prefent  virtue  as  hardening  the  foul  againft 
all  the  fofter  impreflions  of  humanity  I 
The  fadl,  certainly,  is  much  otherwife : a 
truly  good  man  is,  upon  many  occafions, 
extremely  fufceptible  of  tender  fentiments ; 
and  his  heart  expands  with  joy,  or  fhrinks 
with  forrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accom- 
jranies  his  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  virtue,  fo  in  that  of  friendfhip, 
thofe  painful  fenfations,  which  may  fome- 
times  be  produced  by  the  one,  as  well  as 
hy  the  other,  are  equally  infuflicient 
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grounds  for  excluding  either  of  them  from 
taking  poffeflion  of  our  bofoms. 

They  who  infill  that  utility  is  the  firft 
and  prevailing  motive,  which  induces  man- 
kind to  enter  into  particular  friendfhips,’* 
appear  to  me  to  diveft  the  aflbciation  of 
its  moft  amiable  and  engaging  principle. 
For,  to  a mind  rightly  difpofed,  it  is  not  fo 
much  the  benefits  received,  as  the  affec- 
tionate zeal  from  which  they  flow,  that 
gives  them  their  beft  and  moft  valuable 
recommendation.  It  is  fo  far  indeed  from 
being  verified  by  fad,  that  a fenfe  of  our 
wants  is  the  original  caufe  of  forming  thefe 
amicable  alliances ; that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  none  have  been  more 
diftinguifhed  in  their  friendfhips  than  thofe 
whofe  power  and  opulence,  but,  above  all, 
whofe  fuperior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  fup- 
port)  have  raifed  them  above  every  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  affiftancc 
of  others. 

The  true  diftindion,  then,  in  this  quef- 
tion  is,  that  although  friendfhip  is  cer- 
tainly produdive  of  utility,  yet  utility  is 
not  the  primary  motive  of  friendfhip.®' 
Thofe  felfifli  fenfualifts,  therefore,  who, 
lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  prefume  to 
maintain  the  reverfe,  have  furely  no  claim 
to  attention;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by 
refledion,  nor  experience,  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  fubjed. 

Good  Gods ! is  there  a man  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  would  deliberately 
accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
fluence  this  world  can  beftow,  if  offered  to 
him  upon  the  fevere  terms  of  his  being 
unconneded  with  a fingle  mortal  whom  lie 
could  love,  or  by  whom  he  fhould  be  be- 
loved ? This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretch- 
ed life  of  a detefted  tyrant,  who,  amidft 
perpetual  fufpicions  and  alarms,  paffes  bis 
miferable  days  a ft  ranger  to  every  tender 
fentiment,  and  utterly  precluded  from  the 
heart-felt  fatisfadions  of  friendfhip. 

Melmoth^s  ^ranjlation  of  Cicsro^s  L^elius^ 

§ 1 17.  ^he  Art  of  Happinefs. 

Almoft  every  objed  that  attrads  our 
notice  has  its  bright  and  its  dark  fide. 
He  who  habituates  himfelf  to  look  at  the 
difpleafing  fide,  will  four  his  dilpofition, 
and  confequently  impair  his  happinefs ; 
while  he,  who  conftamly  beholds  it  on  the 
bright  fide,  infenfibly  meliorates  his  tem- 
per, and,  in  confequence  of  it,  improves 
his  own  happinefs,  and  the  happinefs  of 
all  about  him, 

Arachne  and  MeliiTa  are  two  friends. 

* They 
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They  are,  both  of  them,  women  in  years, 
and  alike  in  birth,  fortune,  education,  and 
accomplifhments.  They  were  originally 
alike  in  temper  too  ; but,  by  different  ma- 
nagement, are  grown  the  reverfe  of  each 
other.  Arachne  has  accuftomed  herfelf  to 
look  only  on  tlie  dark  fide  of  every  objeft. 
If  a new  poem  or  play  makes  its  appear- 
ance, with  a thoufand  brilliancies,  and  but 
one  or  two  blemilhes,  Ihe  {lightly  fkims 
over  the  paffages  that  thould  give  her  plea- 
fure,  and  dwells  upon  thofe  only  that  fill 
her  with  diflike. — If  you  ihew  her  a very 
excellent  portrait,  (he  looks  at  fome  part 
of  the  drapery  which  has  been  neglected, 
or  to  a hand  or  finger  which  has  been  left 
unfiniflied. — Her  garden  is  a very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  kept  with  great  neatnefs  and 
elegancy;  but  if  you  take  a walk  with  her 
in  it,  fhe  talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights 
and  ilorms,  of  fnails  and  caterpillars,  and 
how  impoffible  it  is  to  keep  it  from  the 
litter  of  failing  leaves  and  worm-calls. — 
If  you  fit  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to 
enjoy  a delightful  profpetil,  ihe  obferves 
to  you,  that  there  is  too  much  wood,  or  too 
little  water;  that  the  day  is  too  funny,  or 
too  gloomy ; that  it  is  i'ultry,  or  windy ; 
and  finifhes  with  a long  harangue  upon 
the  wretchednefs  of  our  climate. — When 
you  return  with  her  to  the  company,  in 
hope  of  a little  chcarful  converfation,  fhe 
calls  a gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the 
hillory  of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  Ibme 
melancholy  accident  that  has  befillen  one 
of  her  daughter’s  children.  Thus  llie  in- 
fenlibly  finks  her  own  fpirits,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  of  all  around  her  ; and,  at  lail,  dif- 
covers,  flie  knows  not  why,  that  her  friends 
are  grave, 

Mclifia  is  the  reverfe  of  all  this.  By 
conllantly  habituating  herfelf  to  look  only 
on  lire  bright  fide  of  objedls,  fhe  preferves 
a perpetual  chearfulnefs  in  herfell,  which, 
by  a kind  of  happy  contagion,  fhe  com- 
inunicatcs  to  all  about  her.  If  any  mif- 
■fortune  has  befallen  her,  fne  confiders  it 
might  have  been  worfe,  and  is  thankful  to 
Providence  for  an  efcape.  She  rejoices 
in  folitude,  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  herlelf ; and  in  fociety,  be- 
caufe  ibc  can  communicate  the  happinefs 
Ike  enjoys.  She  oppofes  every  man’s  vir- 
rue  to  his  failings,  and  can  find  out  fomc- 
thing  to  chcrilh  and  applaud  in  the  very 
vforll  of  her  acquaintance.  She  opens 
every  book  with  a defire  to  be  entertained 
or  inilruded,  and  therefore  feldom  miffts 
V.  ha:  ike  looks  for.  Walk  with  her. 


though  it  be  on  a heath  or  a comnfon,  and 
fhe  will  difeover  numberlefs  beauties,  iin* 
obferved  before,  in  the  hills,  the  dales,  the 
brooms,  brakes,  and  the  variegated  flowers 
of  weeds  and  poppies.  She  enjoys  every 
change  of  weather  and  of  feafon,  as  bring- 
ing with  it  fomething  of  health  or  conve- 
nience. In  converfation,  it  is  a rule  with 
her,  never  to  ilart  a fubjed  that  leads  to 
any  thing  gloomy  or  difagreeable.  You 
therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  her 
own  grievances,  or  thofe  of  her  neigh- 
bours; or,  (what  isworfl:  of  all)  their  faults 
and  imperfedions.  If  any  thing  of  the 
latter  kind  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing, 
fhe  has  the  addrefs  to  turn  it  into  enter- 
tainment, by  changing  the  moll  odious 
railing  into  a pleafant  raillery.  Thus 
Melifla,  like  the  bee,  gathers  honey  from 
every  weed ; while  Arachne,  like  the  fpi- 
der,  fucks  poifon  from  the  fairefl  flowers. 
The  confequence  is,  that,  of  two  tempers 
once  very  nearly  allied,  the  one  is  ever 
four  and  difl'atisfied,  the  other  always  gay 
and  chearful ; the  one  fpreads  an  uni- 
verfal  gloom,  the  other  a continual  fun- 
fhine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
attention,  than  this  art  of  happinefs.  I» 
converfation,  as  well  as  life,  happinefs  very 
often  depends  upon  the  flighteft  incidents. 
The  taking  notice  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
weather,  a north-eafl-wind,  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumftance  of 
the  difagreeable  kind,  fliall  infenfibly  rob 
a whole  company  of  its  good- humour,  and 
fling  every  member  of  it  into  the  vapours. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  be  happy  in  our- 
felves,  and  are  defirous  of  communicating 
that  happinefs  to  all  about  us,  thele  minu- 
tim  of  converfation  ought  carefully  to  be 
attended  to.  The  brightnefs  of  the  Iky, 
the  lengthening  of  the  day,  the  increaf- 
ing  verdure  of  the  fpring,  the  arrival  of 
any  little  piece  of  good  news,  or  wliatever 
carries  with  it  the  moll  diftant  glimpfe  of 
joy,  fliall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a 
focial  and  happy  converfation.  Good- 
manners  exaft  from  us  this  regard  to  our 
company.  The  clown  may  repine  at  the 
funlhine  that  ripens  the  harvell,  becaufe 
his  turnips  are  burnt  up  by  it ; but  the 
man  of  refinement  will  extrafl  pleafure 
from  the  thunder-ftorm  to  which  he  is  ex- 
pofed,  by  remarking  on  the  plenty  gnd 
refrefliment  which  may  be  expeded  from 
the  fucceeding  fliovver.  . 

Thus  does  politenefs,  as  well  as  good 
fenfe,  dired  us  to  look  at  every  objed  on 

the 
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the  bright  fide ; and,  by  thus  afting,  we 
cherifli  and  improve  both.  By  this  prac- 
tice it  is  that  Mellfla  is  become  the  wifefl: 
and  beft-bred  woman  living;  and  by  this 
praftice,  may  every  perfon  arrive  at  that 
agreeablcnefs  of  temper,  of  which  the 
natural  and  never-failing  fruit  is  Happi- 
nefs.  Harris. 

§ 1 1 8.  Happinefs  is  founded  in  Rediitiide 
of  Condudl. 

All  men  purfue  Good,  and  would  be 
happy,  if  they  knew  how : not  happy  for 
minutes,  and  miferable  for  hours ; but 
happy,  if  polTible,  through  every  part  of 
their  exiftence.  Either,  therefore,  there  is 
a good  of  this  fteady,  durable  kind,  or 
there  is  none.  If  none,  then  all  good  muft 
be  tranfient  and  uncertain;  and  if  fo,  an 
objeft  of  the  lovvell  value,  which  can  little 
deferve  either  our  attention  or  inquiry. 
But  if  there  be  a better  good,  fuch  a good 
as  we  are  feeking ; like  every  other  thing, 
it  mull  be  derived  from  fome  caufe ; and 
that  caufe  mull  be  either  external,  internal, 
or  mixed;  in  as  much  as,  except  thefe 
three,  there  is  no  other  poflible.  Now  a 
Heady,  durable  good  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  caufe ; by  reafon,  all  de- 
rived from  externals  muft  flufluate  as  they 
flufluate.  By  the  fame  rule,  not  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  becaufe  the  part 
which  is  external  will  proportionably  de- 
ftroy  its  eflence.  What  then  remains  but 
the  caufe  internal ; the  very  caufe  which 
we  have  fuppofed,  when  we  place  the  So- 
vereign Good  in  Mind— in  Redlitude  of 
Condud  ? Ibid. 

§ 1 1 9.  The  Choice  of  Hercules. 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his 
youth,  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
confider  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
purfue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a defert, 
where  the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  place 
very  much  favoured  his  meditations.  As 
he  was  mufing  on  his  prefent  condition, 
and  very  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the 
ftate  of  life  he  fliould  chufe,  he  faw  two 
women,  of  a larger  ftature  than  ordinary, 
approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them 
had  a very  noble  air,  and  graceful  deport- 
ment; her  beauty  was  natural  and  eafy, 
her  perfon  clean  and  unfpotted,  her  eyes 
caft  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable 
referve,  her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of 
modefty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as  fnow. 
The  other  had  a great  deal  of  health  and 
floridnefs  in  her  countenance,  which  fhe 
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had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red; 
and  file  endeavoured  to  appear  more  grace- 
ful than  ordinary  in  her  mein,  by  a 
mixture  of  affedation  in  all  her  gefturcs. 
She  had  a wonderful  confidence  and  af- 
furance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of 
colours  in  her  drefs,  that  fine  thought  were 
the  moft  proper  to  ftiew  her  complexion  to 
advantage.  She  caft  her  eyes  upon  her- 
felf,  then  turned  them  on  thole  that  were 
prefent,  to  fee  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  fhe  made  in 
her  own  lhadow.  Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Hercules,  Ihe  ftepped  before  the 
other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a re- 
gular, compofed  carriage,  and  running  up 
to  him,  accofted  him  after  the  following 
manner : 

My  dear  Hercules,”  fays  Ihe,  « I 
find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your 
thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you 
ought  to  chufe : be  my  friend,  and  follow 
me;  I will  lead  you  into  the  pofteflion  of 
pleafure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain, 
and  remove  you  from  all  the  noife  and 
difquietude  of  bufinefs.  The  affairs  of 
either  war  or  peace  Ihall  have  no  power 
to  difturb  you.  Your  whole  employment 
Ihall  be  to  make  your  life  eafy,  and  to 
entertain  every  fenfe  with  its  proper  gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of 
rofes,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of 
mufic,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in|rea- 
dinefs  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world 
of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for  ever  to 
care,  to  pain,  to  bufinefs.”  Hercules 
hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 
defired  to  know  her  name : to  which  flic 
anfwered,  " My  friends,  and  thofe  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me 
Happinefs;  but  my  enemies,  and  thofe 
who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have 
given  me  the  name  of  Pleafure.” 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come 
up,  who  addreflTed  herfelf  to  the  youno- 
hero  in  a very  different  manner : — Her- 
cules,” fays  fhe,  **  I offer  myfelf  to  you, 
becaufe  I know  you  are  defeended  from 
the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defeent, 
by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to 
the  ftudies  proper  for  your  age.  This 
makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for 
yourfelf  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But  before  I invite  you  into  my  fociety 
and  friendfliip,  I will  be  open  and  fincere 
with  you;  and  muft  lay  this  down  as  am. 
eftabliflied  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  valuable,  which  can  be  purchafed. 

without 
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without  pains  and  labour.  The  Gods 
have  fet  a price  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  you  muft  be  at  the  pains  of 
worfnipping  him;  if  the  friendfldp  of  good 
men,  you  mull  lludy  to  oblige  them ; if 
you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country, 
you  muft  take  care  to  ferve  it : in  ftiort, 
if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace, 
you  muft  become  mafter  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations that  can  make  you  fo.  Thefe  are 
the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
I can  propofe  happinefs.” 

The  Goddefs  of  Pleafure  here  broke  in 
upon  her  difcourfe;  “ You  fee,**  faid  fhe, 
Hercules,  by  her  own  confellion,  the  way 
to  her  pleafures  is  long  and  difficult ; 
W’hereas  that  which  I propofe  is  fhort  and 
cafy.”  “ Alas  1’^  faid  the  other  lady, 
whofe  vifage  glowed  with  paftion,  made 
up  of  fcorn  and  pity>  what  are  the  plea- 
fures you  propofe  f To  eat  before  you 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirft, 
fleep  before  you  are  tired;  to  gratify  ap- 
petites before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife 
fuch  appetites  as  nature  never  planted. 
You  never  heard  the  mott  delicious  mufic, 
which  is  the  praife  of  one’s-felf;  nor  faw 
the  moft  beautiful  objecfd,  which  is  the 
work  of  one’s  own  hands.  Your  votaries 
pafs  away  their  youth  in  a dream  of  mif- 
taken  pleafures ; while  they  are  hoarding 
up  anguifh,  torment,  and  remorfe,  for  old 
age. 

As  for  me,  I am  the  friend  of  Gods, 
and  of  good  men  ; an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  artizan ; an  houfhold  guar- 
dian to  the  fathers  of  families  ; a patron 
and  protestor  of  fervants  ; an  affociate  in 
all  true  and  generous  friendfhips.  The 
banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  coftly, 
but  always  delicious ; for  none  eat  or  drink 
at  them,  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger 
and  third.  Their  flumbers  are  found,  and 
their  wakings  chearful.  My  young  men 
have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  themfelves 
praifed  by  thofe  who  are  in  years;  and 
thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured 
by  thofe  who  are  young.  In  a word,  my 
followers  are  favoured  by  the  Gods,  be- 
loved by  their  acquaintance,  ellcemed  by 
their  country,  and,  after  the  clofe  of  their 
labours,  honoured  by  pollerity.” 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable 
hero,  to  which  of  thefe  two  ladies  he  gave 
up  his  heart;  and,  I believe,  every  one 
who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  juliice  to 
approve  his  choice.  Tat/er, 
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§ 120.  Letter  I. 

S I R, 

As  you  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
eye  of  either  a parent,  or  a governor,  but 
wholly  at  liberty  to  ad  according  to  your 
own  inclinations ; your  friends  cannot  be 
without  their  fears,  on  your  account;  they 
cannot  but  have  feme  uneafy  apprehen- 
fions,  left  the  very  bad  men,  with  whom 
you  may  converfe,  (hould  be  able  to  efface 
ihofe  principles,  which  fo  much  care  was 
taken  at  firft  to  imprint,  and  has  been  fince 
to  preferve,  in  you. 

The  intimacy,  in  which  I have,  for 
many  years,  lived  with  your  family,  fuf- 
fers  me  not  to  be  otherwife  than  a Jharer 
of  their  concern,  on  this  occafion ; and 
you  will  permit  me,  as  fuch,  to  lay  before 
you  thofe  confiderations,  which,  while  they 
Ihew  you  your  danger,  and  excite  your 
caution,  may  not  be  without  their  ufe  in 
promoting  your  fafety. 

That  it  fliould  be  the  endeavour  of  our 
parents,  to  give  us  juft  apprehenfions  of 
things,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them  ; and,  in  our  earlier  years, 
to  ftock  our  minds  with  ufeful  Trutlis — to 
accuftom  us  to  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  the 
reftraint  of  our  appetites,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  our  paflions,  is  a point,  on  which, 
I believe,  all  are  agreed,  whofe  opinions 
about  it  you  would  think  of  any  confe- 
quence. 

From  a negled  in  thefe  particulars,  you. 
fee  fo  many  of  one  fex,  as  much  Girls  at 
Sixty,  as  they  were  at  Sixteen — their  fol- 
lies only  varied— their  purfuits,  though 
differently,  yet  equally,  trifling ; and  you 
thence,  likewife,  find  near  as  many  of  the 
other  fex,  Boys  in  their  advanced  years — 
as  fond  of  feathers  and  toys  in  their  riper 
age,  as  they  were  in  their  childhood— liv- 
ing as  little  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  Rea- 
fon, when  it  has  gained  its  full  ftrength,  as 
they  did  when  it  was  weakeft.  And,  in- 
deed, from  the  fame  fource  all  thofe 
vices  proceed,  which  moft  difturb  and  dif- 
trefs  the  world. 

When  no  pains  are  taken  to  correft  our 
bad  inclinationsy  before  they  become  con- 
firmed and.  fixed  in  us;  they  acquire,  at 
length,  that  power  over  us,  from  which 
we  have  the  vvorft  to  fear— we  give  way  to 
them  in  the  inftances  where  we  fee  plaineft, 
how  grievcufly  we  muft  fuffer  by  our  com- 
pliance— 
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pliance — vve  know  not  how  to  rehft  thzmy 
notvvithftanding  the  obvious  ruin  which 
will  be  the  confequence  of  our  yielding  to 
them. 

I don’t  fay,  that  a right  education  will  he 
as  beneficial,  as  a wrong  one  is  hurtful : the 
1,  very  bell  may  be  difappointed  of  its  pro- 
perefFeds. 

j Though  the  tree  you  fet  be  put  into  an 
■ :j  excellent  foil,  and  trained  and  pruned  by 
the  fkilfullell  hand;  you  are  not,  however, 
j fure  of  its  thriving;  vermin  may  deilroy 
jj  all  your  hopes  from  it. 
j When  the  utmoll  care  has  been  taken 
Ij  to  fend  a young  man  into  the  world  well 
principled, and  fully  apprifedof  thereafon- 
'I  ablenefs  of  a religious  and  virtuous  life; 

I he  is,  yet,  far  from  being  temptation  proof 
(I  — he  even  then  may  fall,  may  fall  into 
jlj  the  word  both  of  principles  and  praedices; 
i;!  and  he  is  very  likely  to  do  fo,  in  the  place 
where  you  are,  if  he  will  affociato  with 
thofe  who  fpeakas  freely  as  they  ad;  and 
< ! Vv'ho  feeiti  to  think,  that  their  underdand- 
5 ing  would  be  lefs  advantageoufly  fhewn, 
were  they  not  to  ufe  it  in  defence  of  their 
vices. 

; 'fhat  we  may  be  known  by  our  compa- 
i|  ry,  is  a truth  become  proverbial.  The 
jj  ends  we  have  to  ferve  may,  indeed,  occa- 
;i  fion  us  to  be  often  with  the  perfons,  whom 
we  by  no  means  refemble;  or,  the  place, 
il  in  which  we  are  fettled,  keeping  us  at  a 
j great  dhdance  from  others,  if  we  will  con- 
I verfe  at  all,  it  mud  be  with  fome,  whofe 
manners  we  lead  approve.  But  when  we 
.!  have  our  choice — when  no  valuable  intered 
? is  promoted  by  aflbeiating  with  the  cor- 
i rupt— when,  if  we  like  the  company  of 
: the  wife  and  conliderate,  vve  may  have  it ; 

that  we  then  court  the  one,  and  fliun  the 
: other,  feems  as  full  a proof,  as  we  can  well 
■'  give,  that,  if  we  avoid  vice,  it  is  not  from 
the  fenfe  we  have  of  the  amiablenefs  of 
Virtue. 

Had  I a large  colleclion  of  books,  and 
j never  looked  into  any.  that  treated  on 
J grave  and  ufeful  fiibjefts,  that  would  con- 
tribute to  make  me  wifer  or  better;  but 
took  thofe  frequently,  and  thofe  only,  into 
niy  hands,  that  would  raife  my  lauo-hrer, 

] 01  that  vyould  merely  amufe  me,  or  that 
would  give  me  loofe  and  impure  ideas,  or 
that  inculcated  atheidical  or  feeptical  no- 
tions, or  that  were  filled  with  feurrility  and 
inveftiye,  and  therefore  could  only  ferve 
to  gratify  my  fpleen  and  ill -nature;  they, 
who  knew  this  to  be  my  pradice,  mud. 
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certainly,  form  a very  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  my  capacity,  or  of  my  morals.  If 
nature  had  given  me  a good  underdanding, 
and  much  of  my  time  paffed  in  leading: 
were  I to  read  nothing  but  what  was  tri- 
fling, it  would  fpoil  that  underdanding,  it 
would  make  me  a Trifler:  and  though 
formed  with  commendable  difpofitions,  or 
with  none  very  blameable ; yet  if  my  fa~ 
n;ourite  authors  were — ~fuch  as  encouraged 
me  to  make  the  mod  of  the  prefent  houri 
not  to  look  beyond  it,  to  tade  every  plea- 
fure  that  offered  itlelf,  to  forego  no  ad-' 
vantage  that  I could  obtain — -fuch  as  eave 
vice  nothing  to  fear,  nor  virtue  any  thing 
to  hope,  in  a future  date;  you  would  not, 

I am  fure,  pronounce  othervvife  of  thofe 
writers,  than  that  they  would  hurt  my  na- 
tural difpofition,  and  carry  me  lengths  of 
guilty  which  I fhould  not  have  gone,  with- 
out this  encouragement  to  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed,  that  reading 
wrong  things'  would  thus  adedl  me,  but  it 
mud  be  admitted,  that  hearing  them  would 
not  do  it  iefs.  Both  fall  under  the  head 
of  Con--verfation  “y  we'fitly  apply  that  term 
alike  to  both-y  and  we  may  be  faid,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  converfe  v/ith  books, 
and  to  converfe  with  men.  The  impref- 
fion,  indeed,  made  on  us  by  what  we 
hear,  is,  ufually,  much  dronger  than 
that  received  by  us  from  what  we  read. 
That  which  pades  in  our  ufual  inter- 
CQurfe  is  lidened  to,  without  fatiguing 
us : each,  then,  taking  his  turn  in  fpeak- 
ing,  our  attention  is  kept  awake:  we  mind 
throughout  what  is  faid,  while  we  are  at 
liberty  to  exprefs  cur  own  fentiments  of  it, 
to  confirm  it,  or  to  improve  upon  it,  or  to 
objeftto  ir,  or  to  hear  any  part  of  it  re- 
peated, or  to  a&  what  quedions  we  pleafe 
concerning  it. 

Difeourfe  is  an  application  to  our  eyes, 
as  well  as  ears;  and  the  one  organ  is  here 
fo  far  affidant  to  the  other,  that  it  greatly 
increafes  the  force  of  what  is  tranfmitted 
to  our  minds  by  it.  The  air  and  aflion  of 
the  fpcaker  gives  no  fmall  importance  to 
his  words : the  very  tone  of  his  v'oice  adds 
v/eight  to  his  reafoning  ; and  occafions  that 
to  be  attended  to  throughout,  which,  had 
it  come  to  us  from  the  pen  or  the  prefs, 
we  diould  have  been  afleep,  before  we  had 
read  half  of  it. 

That  bad  companions  will  make  us  as 
bad  as  themfelves,  I don’t  affirm.  When 
we  are  not  kept  from  their  vices  by  our 
principles,  we  may  be  fo  by  our  conditu- 
H tion 
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tion;  we  may  be  lefs  profligate  than  they 
are,  by  being  more  cowardly;  but  what  [ 
advance  as  certain  is,  That  we  cannot  be 
fafe  among  them — that  they  will,  in  fome 
degree,  and  may  in  a very  great  one,  hurt 
our  morals.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
unwilling  to  have  a diltindl  view  of  the 
reafons,  upon  which  I aflert  this. 

1 will  enter  upon  them  in  my  next. 

1 was  going  to  write  adieu,  when  it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  that  though  you 
may  not  be  a Granger  to  the  much  cen- 
fured  doclrine  of  our  countryman  Pclagius 
— a flranger  to  his  having  denied  orighial 
fin;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  never  heard 
how  he  accounted  for  the  depravity,  fo 
manifeil  in  the  whole  of  cur  race— -He  af- 
cribed  it  to  imitation.  Had  he  faid,  that 
imitation  makes  fome  of  us  very  bad,  and- 
moll  of  us  worfe  than  we  otherwife  fliould 
have  been;  1 think  he  would  not  have 
palled  for  an  heretic.  Dean  Bclion. 

§ 121.  Letter  II. 

Si  Tt, 

I promifed  you,  that  you  fhould  have  the 
reafons,  why  I think  that  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  your  being  hurt  by  vitious  acquaint- 
ance. The  fiifl  thing  J have  here  to  pro- 
pofe  to  your  confideration  is,  what  I jufl 
mentioned  at  the  clofe  of  my  lail — our 
aptnefs  to  imitate. 

For  many  years  of  our  life  we  are  form- 
ing ourfelves  upon  what  we  obierve  in 
thofe'  about  us.  We  do  not  only  learn 
their  phrafe,  but  their  manners.  You  per- 
ceive among  whom  we  were  educated,  not 
more  plainly  by  our  idiom,  than  by  our 
behaviour.  The  cottage  offers  you  a 
brood,  with  all  the  rufticity  and  favagenefs 
of  its  grown  inhabitants.  The  civility 
and  courtefy,  which,  in  a well-ordered  fa- 
mily, are  conilantly  feen  by  its  younger 
members,  fall  not  to  influence  their  de- 
portment; and  will,  whatever  their  natural 
briiiality  may  be,  difpofe  them  to  check  its 
appearance,  and  exprefs  an  averfenefs 
from  what  is  rude  and  difgulHng.  Let 
the  defeendant  of  the  meaneih  be  placed, 
from  his  infancy,  where  he  perceives 
every  one  mindful  of  decorum;  the  maiks 
of  his  extraction  are  foon  obliterated;  at 
leaf!;,  his  carriage  does  not  difeover  it; 
and  were  the  heir  of  his  Grace  to  be  con- 
tinually in  the  kitchen  or  ftables,  you 
would  foon  only  know  the  young  lord  by 
his  deaths  and  title;  in  other  refpefls, 
you  would  judge  him  the  fon  of  the  groom 
or  the  fculiion. 


Nor  is  the  difpofition  to  imitate  confined 
to  our  childhcod;  when  this  is  part,  and 
the  man  is  to  Hiew  himfelf,  he  takes  his 
colours,  if  I may  fo  fpeak,  from  thofe  he 
is  near — >he  copies  their  appearance — he 
ftddom  is,  what  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  or 
what  his  own  inclinations,  would  make 
him. 

Are  the  opinions  of  the  generality,  in 
mod;  points,  any  other,  than  what  they 
hear  advanced  by  this  or  that  perfon  high 
in  their  elleem,  and  whofc  judgment  they 
will  not  allow  thcmfelves  to  quellion.?  You 
well  know,  that  one  could  not  lately  go 
into  company,  but  the  iird;  thing  faid  was 

— You  have,  undoubtedly,  read What 

an  excellent  performance  it  is ! The  fine 
imagination  of  its  noble  author  difeovers 
itfelf  in  every  line.  As  foon  as  this  noble  i 
author  ferioufly  difowned  it,  all  the  admi-  I 
ration  of  it  was  at  an  end.  Its  merit,  with 
thofe  who  had  mod;  commended  it,  ap-  I 
peared  to  be  wholly  the  name  of  its  fup- 
pofed  writer.  Thus  we  find  it  through- 
out. It  is  not  n.vhat  is  written,  or  faid,  or 
adled,  that  we  examine;  and  approve  or  i 
condemn,  as  it  is,  in  itlelf,  good  or  bad:  I 

Our  concern  is,  who  writes,  who  fays,  or 
does  it ; and  we,  accordingly,  regard,  or 
difregard  it. 

Look  round  the  kingdom.  There  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  a village  in  it,  where  the 
fetioufnefs  or  diiTolutenefs  of  the  Squire,  if 
not  quite  a driveller,  is  not  more  or  lefs 
feen  in  the  manners  of  the  reft  of  its  inha- 
bitants. And  he,  who  is  thus  a pattern, 
takes  his  pattern — fafhions  himfelf  by  fome 
or  other  of  a better  eftate,  or  higher  rank, 
with  whofe  chnrader  he  is  pleafed,  or  to 
whom  he  fecks  to  recommend  himfelf. 

In  what  a ftiort  fpace  is  a whole  nation 
metamorphofed ! Fancy  yourfelf  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  What  grave 
faces  do  you  every  where  behold  ! The 
meft  diflblutely  inclined  fuffers  not  a liber- 
tine exprefiion  to  efcape  him.  He  who 
leaft  regards  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  afiumes 
its  appearance. 

None  clai.m,  from  their  ftations,  a pri- 
vilege for  their  vices.  The  greateft  ftran- 
gers  to  the  infiusnee  of  religion  obferve  its 
form.  The  loldier  not  only  forbears  an 
oath,  but  reproves  if;  he  may  poffibly 
malee  free  with  your  goods,  as  having 
more  grace  than  you,  and,  therefore,  a 
better  title  to  them ; but  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  lewdnefs,  or  drunken- 
nefs. 

The  Royal  Brothers  at  length  land—* 
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The  monarchy  is  redored.  How  foon 
then  is  a grave  afpecfi:  denominated  a pu- 
ritanical; decorum,  precifenefs;  feriouf- 
nefs,  f'anaticifm  ! He,  who  cannot  extin- 
guijh  in  himfelf  all fc?ife  of  religion,  is  in- 
I duftrious  to  conceal  his  having  any — appears 
worfe  than  he  zh — would  be  thought  to  fa- 
vour the  crime,  that  he  dares  not  commit. 
•The  lewdeft  converfation  is  the  politeft. 
Ho  reprefentation  pleafes,  in  which  de- 
cency isconfulted.  Every  favourite  drama 
j has  its  hero  a libertine — introduces  the 
magiflrate,  only  to  expofe  him  as  a knave, 
j or  a cuckold;  and  the  pried,  only  to  de- 
fcribe  him  a profligate  or  hypocrite. 

! How  much  greater  the  power  of  fafliion 
! is,  than  that  of  any  laws,  by  whatfoever 
i penalties  enforced,  the  experience  of  all 
1 ages  and  nations  concurs  in  teaching  us. 
j We  readily  imitate,  where  we  cannot  be 
;j  conflrained  to  obey;  and  become  by  ex- 
i ample,  what  our  rule  feeks  in  vain  to  make 
. us. 

So  far  we  may  be  all  truly  ftyled  players, 
as  we  all  perfonate — borrow  our  charac- 
ters— reprefent  fome  other — adl  a part- 
exhibit  thofe  who  have  been  mofl;  under 
our  notice,  or  whom  we  feek  to  pleafe,  or 
with  whom  we  are  pleafed. 

As  the  Chameleon,  who  is  knov/n 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own  ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour’s  hue 
His  vvhite  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  3 
1 ' And  ftruts  as  much  in  ready  light, 

'!  Which  credit  gives  him  upon  fight, 

: As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 

Settled  on  him,  and  his  heirs  male  : 

So  the  young  Squire,  when  firft  he  comes 
From  country  fchool  to  or  Tom's'f 

: And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a ftatefman,  or  a wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 

He  faunters  wildly  up  and  down  ; 

, Till  fome  acquaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a flaring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  amon^  the  gang  : 

They  jeft,  reply,  difpute,  harangue  : 

He  adls  and  talks  as  they  befriend  him. 

Smear’d  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 
Thus,  merely,  as  his  fortune  chances. 

His  merit  or  his  vice  advances.  Prior. 

Dean  Balt  on, 

j § 122.  Letter  IIL 

Sir, 

My  laft  endeavoured  to  fliew  you,  how 
apt  we  are  to  imitate.  Let  me  now  defire 
I you  to  conflder  the  difpofition  you  will  be 
under  to  recommend  yourfelf  to  thofe, 

I whofe  company  you  defire,  or  would  not 
! decline. 
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Converfation,  like  marriage,  mull  have 
confent  of  parties.  There  is  no  being  in- 
timate with  him,  who  will  not  be  fo  with 
you;  and,  in  order  to  contract  or  fupport 
an  intimacy,  you  mu 'I  give  the  pleafure, 
which  you  would  receive.  This  is  a truth, 
that  every  man’s  experience  mufl:  force 
him  to  acknowledge : we  are  fare  to  feek 
in  vain  a familiarity  with  any,  who  have 
no  into  re  (I  to  ferve  by  us,  if  we  difregard 
their  humour. 

In  courts,  indeed,  where  the  art  of 
pleaflng  Is  more  ftudied  than  it  is  elfe- 
W'herc,  you  fee  people  more  dexteroufly 
accommodating  themfelves  to  the  turn  of 
thofe,  for  whofe  favour  they  wifh ; but, 
wherever  you  go,  you  alinofl:  eonftantly 
perceive  the  fame  end  pur.flied  by  the  fame 
means,  though  there  may  not  be  the  fame 
adroitnefs  in  applying  them.  What  a 
proof  have  you  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hood, hov/  efFedlual  thefe  means  are  ! 

Did  you  ever  hear  Charles — tell  a good 
ilory — make  a flirewd  obfervation — drop 
an  expreflion,  which  bordered  either  on  wit 
or  humour?  Yet  he  is  welcome  to  all 
tables — he  is  much  with  thofe,  who  have 
wit,  who  have  humour,  who  are,  really, 
men  of  abilities.  Whence  is  this,  but  from 
the  approbation  he  (hews  of  whatever 
palTesr  A ftory  he  cannot  tell,  but  he  has 
a laugh  in  readinefs  for  every  one  he  hears: 
by  his  admiration  of  wit,  he  fupplies  the 
want  of  it ; and  they,  who  have  capacity, 
find  no  objedlion  to  the  meannefs  of  his, 
whilft  he  appears  always  to  think  as  they 
do.  Few  have  their  looks  and  tempers  fo 
much  at  command  as  this  man ; and  few, 
therefore,  are  fo  happy  in  recommending 
themfelves;  but  as  in  his  moay  of  doing  it, 
there  is,  obvioufly,  the  greateft  likelihood 
of  fuccefs,  we  may  be  fure  that  it  will  be 
the  nvay  generally  taken. 

So?ne,  I grant,  you  meet  with,  who  by 
their  endeavours,  on  all  occafions,  to  lliew 
a fuperior  difeernment,  may  feem  to  think, 
that  to  gain  the  favour  of  any  one,  he  muft 
be  brought  to  their  fentiments,  rather  than 
they  adopt  his;  but  I fear  thefe  perfons 
will  be  found  only  giving  too  clear  a proof, 
either  how  abfurdly  felf-conceit  fometimes 
operates,  or  how  much  knowledge  there 
may  be,  where  there  is  very  little  common 
fenfe. 

Did  I,  in  defcrlblng  the  creature  called 
Man,  reprefent  him  as  having, in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk,  more  brains  than  any 
other  animal  we  know  of;  I fhould  not 
think  this  defeription  falfe,  though  it  could 
H 2 . be 
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be  proved  that  fome  of  the  fpecies  had 
fcarce  any  brains  at  all. 

Even  where  favour  is  not  particularly 
fought,  the  very  civility,  in  which  he,  who 
would  be  regarded  as  a well-bred  man,  is 
never  wanting,  muft  render  him  unwilling 
to  avow  the  mofl  jud  difapprobation  of 
what  his  companions  agree  in  afting,  or 
commendir.g.  He  is  by  no  means  to  give 
difgud,  and,  therefore,  when  he  hears  the 
word  principles  vindicated,  and  the  bed 
ridiculed;  or  when  he  fees  what  ought  to 
be  matter  of  tire  greateji  (hame,  done  with- 
out he  is  to  acquiefce,  he  is  to  fhevv 
no  token,  that  what  pad&s  is  at  all  offcnfive 
to  him. 

Confider  yourfelf  then  in  either  of  thefe 
fituations — defirous  to  engage  the  favour 
©f  the  bad  man,  into  whofe  company  you 
are  admitted— or,  only  unwilling  to  be 
thought  by  him  deficient  in  good  manners ; 
and,  I think,  you  will  plainly  fee  the  dan- 
ger you  ihould  apprehend  from  him — the 
likelihood  there  is,  that  you  faould  at 
length  lofe  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes, 
which,  when  with  him,  you  never  ex- 
prefs. 

Will  you  alk  me,  why  it  is  not  2.sproha- 
that  you  ihould  reform  your  vitious 
acquaintance,  as  that  they  Ihould  corrupt 
you?  Or,  why  may  I not  as  well  fuppofe 
—that  they  will  avoid  fpeaking  and  aiding 
what  will  give  you  offence,  as  that  you  will 
be  averfe  from  giving  them  any — that  they 
will  confult  your  inclinations,  as  that  you 
will  theirs? 

To  avoid  the  length,  which  will  be  equal- 
ly difagreeable  to  both  of  us,  I will  only 
anfwer — Do  you  know  any  indance,  which 
can  induce  you  to  think  this  probable  ? 
Are  not  you  apprifed  of  many  indances, 
that  greatly  weaken  the  probability  of 
it  ? 

The  vad  difproportion,  which  there  is 
between  the  numbers  of  the  ferious  and  the 
diflblute,  is  fo  notorious,  as  to  render  it 
unquedionable — that  the  influence  of  the 
latter  far  exceeds  the  influence  of  the  for- 
mer— that  a vitious  man  is  much  more 
likely  to  corrupt  a virtuous,  than  to  be  re- 
formed by  him. 

An  anfwer  of  the  fame  kind  I Ihould 
have  judged  fatisfa£lory;  if,  with  refpeid 
to  what  1 had  urged  in  my  former  letter,^ 
you  quedioned  me — why  the  readinefs  to 
imitate  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  much 
converfant,  miglit  not  as  judly  encourage 
you  to  hope,  when  you  affociated  with  the 


lefs  fober,  that  they  might  be  won  to  youf 
regularity,  as  occafion  you  to  fear,  that 
you  fhould  be  brought  to  join  in  their  ex- 
cefles?  The  good  have  been  for  fo  long 
a fpace  lofing  ground  among  us,  and  the 
bad  gaining  it;  and  thefe  are  now  become 
fuch  a prodigious  multitude;  that  it  is  un- 
deniable, how  much  more  apt  we  are  to 
form  ourfelves  on  the  manners  of  thofe, 
who  difregard  their  duty,  than  on  theirs, 
who  are  attentive  to  it. 

You  vvillhfrebe  pleafed  to  remark,  that 
I do  not  confider  you  as  fetting  out  with 
any  reforming  view's — as  converfing  with 
the  invnoral,  in  order  to  difpofe  them  to 
reaionable  purfuits ; but  that  I only  apply 
to  you,  as  induced  to  aflbeiate  with  them 
from  the  eafmefs  of  their  temper,  or  the 
pleafantry  of  their  humour,  or  your  com- 
mon literal  y purfuits,  or  their  fkill  in  fome 
of  your  favourite  amuiements,  or  on  fome 
fuch-like  account:  and  then,  what  I have 
obferved  may  not  appear  a weak  argument, 
that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  hurt 
you,  than  you  are  to  benefit  them. 

I will  dofe  my  argument  and  my  letter, 
with  a padage  from  a very  good  hidorian, 
which  will  fliew  you  the  fenfe  of  one  of  the 
abled  of  the  ancient  legidators  on  my  pre- 
fent  fubjefl. 

This  writer,  mentioning  the  laws  which 
Charondas  gave  the  Thiirians,  fays — “ He 
enafled  a law  with  reference  to  an  e^vil, 
on  which  former  lawgivers  had  not  ani- 
madverted,  that  of  keeping  bad  compa- 
ny.  As  he  conceived  that  the  morals 
**  of  the  good  were  fometimes  quite  ruin- 
“ ed  by  their  diflblute  acquaintance — that 
vice  was  apt,  like  an  infedlious  difeafe, 
to  fpread  itfelf,  and  to  extend  its  conta- 
‘‘  gion  even  to  the  bed  difpofed  of  our 
“ ipecies.  In  order  to  prevent  this  mif- 
chief,  he  exprefsly  enjoined,  that  none 
**  fhould  engage  in  any  intimacy  or  fami- 
“ liarity  with  immoral  perfons — he  ap- 
pointed  that  an  accufation  might  be 
exhibited  for  keeping  bad  company, 
« and  laid  a heavy  fine  on  fuch  as  were 
“ convided  of  it.’* 

Remember  Charondas,  wdien  you  are  dif- 
pofed  to  cenfurs  the  caution  fuggeded  by. 
Dear  Sir, 

Tours,  &c. 

Dean  Bolton, 

5 123.  Letter  IV. 

Sir, 

^ir  Francis  lTcdp,n^ham,  in  a letter  to 

' Mr. 
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Mr,  Anthony  Bacon,  then  a very  young 
man,  and  on  his  travels,  exprefles  himfelf 
thus — The  danger  is  great  that  we  are 
“ fubjefl:  to,  in  lying  in  the  company  of 
“ the  worfer  fort.  In  natural  bodies,  evil 
“ airs  are  avoided,  and  infedlion  fhunned 
‘‘  of  them,  that  have  any  regard  to  their 
health.  There  is  not  fo  probable  a rea- 
fon  for  the  corruptions,  that  may  grow 
to  the  mind  of  one  from  the  mind  of  an- 
other;  but  the  danger  is  iav greater,  and 
**  the  effedls,  we  fee  more  frequent:  for 
the  number  of  evil-difpofed  in  mind  is 
“ greater  than  the  number  of  ficic  in  bo- 

dy Though  the  vvell-dilpofed  will 

remain  fome  good  fpace  without  corrup- 
tion,  yet  time,  I know  not  how,  worketh 

**  a wound  into  him Which  w'eaknefs 

of  ours  con/idered,and  eafinefs  of  nature, 
“ apt  to  be  deceived,  looked  into;  they  do 
beft  provide  for  themfelves,  that feparate 
themfelves,  as  far  as  they  can,  from  the 
bad,  and  draw  as  nigh  to  the  good,  as 
^ by  any  poffibility  they  can  attain  to.” 

To  what  I have  already  faid,  in  proof 
that  we  fliould  thus  feparate  ourfel<ves,  I 
fliall  now  add  two  further  reafons  for  our 
doing  it:  i.  The  wrong  inclinations,  the 
pronenefs  to  violate  fome  or  other  part  of 
our  duty,  which  we  all  fxnd  in  ourfelves. 
2.  The  power  which  cudom  hath,  to 
reconcile  us  to  what  we,  at  hrft,  moll 
dreaded. 

Need  1 tell  you,  that  cur  natural  depra- 
vity has  not  only  been  the  theme  of  chrif- 
tian  writers;  but  that  the  mod  eminent 
heathen  authors,  poets,  hidorians,  philofo- 
phers,  join  in  confefiing  it  ? 

^ Where,  alas ! is  the  man,  who  has  not 
his  wrong  tendencies  to  lament  ? Whom 
do  you  know  able  to  conceal  them,  to  pre- 
vent a clear  difcovery  of  them  in  his  prac- 
tice ? 

According  as  we  are  liable  to  a6l  amifs, 
we,  certainly,  mud  be  in  more  or  lefs  dan- 
ger from  aflbciating  with  thofe,  who  either 
will  feek  to  draw  us  into  guilt — or  will 
countenance  us  in  it — or  will  diminilh  our 
abhorrence  of  it.  borne  danger  from  fuch 
company  there  mud  be  even  to  him,  whole 
inclinations  are  lead  faulty  ; fincc  they  imiy 
be  made  worfe— they  may  produce  bad 
adlions,  the  repetition  of  which  would 
form  bad  habits;  and  nothing  could  be  fo 
likely  to  heighten  any  depravity  of  difpo- 
fition,  and  carry  it  to  the  mod  fatal  lengths 
of  mifcondud,  as  a familiarity  with  thofe, 
who  have  no  dread  of  guilt,  or  none  that 
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redrains  them  from  complying  with  the 
temptations  they  meet  with  to  guilt. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  you  could 
be  in  no  danger  from  any  companion,  to 
whole  excedes  you  found  not  in  yourfeif 
the  lead  propenfity : but  believe  me,  my 
friend,  this  would  by  no  means  w'arrant 
your  fafety. 

Though  fuch  a companion  might  not 
induce  you  to  offend  in  the  very  fame  way, 
that  he  doth;  he  would,  probably,  make 
you  the  offender,  that  you  otherwife  never 
would  have  been.  If  he  did  not  bring  you 
to  conform  to  his  practice,  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  infinuate  his  principles?  His 
difregard  to  his  duy  would  tend  to  render 
you  indifferent  toyours  : nd,  while  he  lef- 
fened  your  general  regard  to  virtue,  he 
might  make  you  a very  bad  man,  though 
you  fliould  continue  wholly  to  avoid  his 
particular  crimes. 

The  unconcernednefs,  with  which  he 
gave  his  word  inclinations  their  fcope, 
could  hardly  be  day  after  day  obferved, 
without  making  you  lefs  folic i^ou.s  to  re- 
drain your  own  wrong  te.ide  cies,  and 
drongly  urging  you  to  a compliance  with 
them. 

2.  The  danger  there  is  in  converfing 
with  the  immoral  will  be  et  more  appa- 
rent; if  you  will,  next,  attend  to  the, power 
of  cudom  in  reconciling  us  to  that,  wnich 
we,  at  fird,  mod  dreaded. 

Whence  is  it,  that  veteran  troops  face 
an  enemy,  with  almod  as  little  concern  as 
they  perform  their  exercife?  The  man  of 
the  greated  courage  among  them  felt,  pro- 
bably, in  the  hrll  battle  wherein  he  was,  a 
terror  that  required  all  his  courage  to  fur- 
mount.  Nor  was  this  terror,  afterwards, 
overcome  by  him,  but  by  degrees;  every 
fucceeding  engagement  abated  it:  the  of- 
tener  he  fought,  the  lefs  he  feared:  by 
being  habituated  to  danger,  he  learned,  at 
lengtii,  to  defpife  it, 

/in  ordinary  fwell  of  the  ocean  alarms 
the  youth  who  has  never  be  fore  been  upon 
it;  but  he,  whole  years  are  now  railed, 
when  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  excite 
them,  becomes  foon  without  any,  even 
when  in  a fiiuatlon,  that  might  judly  dif- 
may  him;  he  is  calm,  when  the  dorin  is 
moii  violent;  and  difeovers  no  uneafy  ap- 
prehenfions,  while  the  veffel,  in  which  he 
fails,  is  barely  not  finking. 

. You  cannot,  I am  perfuaded,  vifit  an 
hofpital — furvey  the  variety  of  didrefs 
there — hear  the  complaints  of  the  fick — 
H 3 fee 
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fee  the  fores  of  the  wounded,  without  be- 
ing yourfelf  in  pain,  and  a iharer  of  their 
fufferines. 

o 

The  condant  attendants  on  thefe  poor 
wretches  have  no  fuch  concern : with  dif- 
pofitions  not  lefs  humane  than  yours,  they 
do  not  feel  the  emotions,  that  you  would 
be  under,  at  this  fcene  of  mifery ; their 
frequent  view  of  it  has  reconciled  them  to 
it — has  been  the  caufe,  that  their  minds 
are  no  otherwife  aifcfled  by  it,  than  yours 
is  by  the'objecls  ordinarily  before  you. 

From  how  many  other  in  dances  might 
it  be  firewn,  that  the  things,  which,  at  their 
drd  appearance,  drike  us  with  the  greated 
terror,  no  fooner  become  familiar,  than 
they  ceafe  to  difeompofe  us  ? Let,  there- 
fore, our  education  have  been  the  careful- 
led  and  wifed ; let  there  have  been  ufed 
therein  all  the  means  likelied  to  fix  in  us 
an  abhorrence  of  vice;  we,  yet,  cannot  be 
frequently  among  thofe,  who  allow  them- 
felves  in  it,  and  have  as  few  fcruples  about 
the  concealment  of  any  crime  they  are  dif- 
pofed  to,  as  about  its  commidion,  without 
beholding  it  w^ith  abundantly  lefs  uneafinefs 
than  its  fird  view  occafioned  us. 

When  it  is  fo  beheld  ; when  what  is  very 
wrong  no  more  Ihocks  us — is  no  longer 
highly  odenlive  to  us;  the  natural  and  ne- 
cefiary  progrefs  is  to  a dill  farther  abate- 
ment of  our  averfion  from  it:  and  what  is 
of  force  enough  to  conquer  a drong  didike, 
may  be  reafonably  concluded  well  able  to 
edeft  feme  degree  of  approbation.  How 
far  this  fliall  proceed,  will,  indeed,  depend, 
in  a good  meafure,  upon  our  temper,  upon 
our  conditutional  tendencies,  upon  our 
circumdances : but  furely  w^e  are  become 
bad  enough,  when  it  is  not  theconfideration 
ot  what  is  amifs  in  any  pradice,  that  with- 
holds us  from  it — when  we  only  avoid  it, 
becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  humour ; 
or,  becaufe  the  law  punidies  it;  or  becaufe 
it  interferes  with  fome  other  criminal  gra- 
tidcadon,  which  better  pleafes  us. 

I begun  this  with  an  extraft  from  a 
letter  of  Waljhigha?n : I will  end  it  with 
one  from  a letter  of  Crotius,  when  am- 
bad'ador  in  France^  to  his  brother,  concern- 
ing his  fon,  whom  he  had  recommended 
to  that  gentleman's  care. 

After  Jtaving  exprefied  his  wilhes,  tliat 
the  young  man  might  be  formed  a complete 
advocate,  he  concludes  thus-r— “ Above  all 

things  I intreat  you  to  cultivate  thofe 

feeds  of  knowledge,  fown  by  me  in  him, 
**  which  are  produdive  of  piety;  and  to 
**  'recommend  to  him,  for  companions. 


“ fuch  perfons  as  are  themfelves  careful  to 

make  a proficiency  therein.” 

Grot.  Ep.  426. 

Dean  Bolton^ 

§ 124.  Letter  V. 

Sir, 

When  I ended  my  lad  I continued  in 
my  chair,  thinking  of  the  ohjedions  which 
might  be  made  to  what  I had  written  to 
you.  The  following  then  occurred  to  me. 

That,  when  we  are  in  pofiedion  of  truth, 
from  fair  examination  and  full  evidence, 
there  can  be  very  little  danger  of  our  t eing 
induced  to  quit  it,  either  by  repeatedly 
hearing  the  weak  objedtions  of  any  to  it, 
or  by  remarking  them  to  ai'i  as  wrongly  as 
they  argue — That,  as  in  ino.thefnatics  the 
propofition,  which  we  had  once  demon- 
itrated, would  always  have  our  aiient, 
vvhomfoever  we  heard  cavilling  at  it,  or 
ridiculing  our  judgment  concerning  it : fo 
in  morahy  when  once  a d ie  confidcration  of 
the  edential  and  unchangeable  differences 
of  things  hath  rendered  us  certain  of  what 
is  right  and  our  duty:  we  can  never  be 
made  lefs  certain  thereof,  whatever  errors, 
in  judgment  or  pradlice,  we  may  daily  ob- 
ferve  in  our  adbeiates,  or  daily  hear  them 
abfurd  enough  to  defend — That,  when  we 
not  only  plainly  percei  ve  the  pradlice  of 
virtue  to  be  m.od  becoming  us — to  be 
what  the  nature  and  reaion  of  things  re- 
quire of  us;  but  adlually  feel,  llkewiie,  the 
fatisfadlion  which  it  affords,  the  iolid  plea- 
fare  which  is  its  infeparabie  attendant; 
there  can  be  no  more  ground  to  fuppofe,  that 
our  having  continually  before  us  the  follies 
and  vices  of  any  would  lead  us  to  depart 
from  what  we  know  to  be  fitted,  and  have 
experienced  to  be  bed  for  us,  than  there 
can  be  to  believe,  that  a man  in  his  wits 
would  leave  the  food,  which  his  judgment 
approved  and  his  palate  relifhed,  for  an- 
other fort,  which  he  favv,  indeed,  pleafing 
to  his  companions,  but  which  he  was  cer- 
tain would  poifon  them. 

How  little  weight  there  is  in  this  kind  of 
arguing,  I think  every  one  might  be  con- 
vinced, who  would  attend  to  his  own  prac- 
tice, who  would  confider  the  numerous  in- 
flances  in  which  he  cannot  but  condemn  it 
— in  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  it 
contrary  to  what  his  prefent  welfare  re- 
quires it  fliould  be. 

Let  us  think  the  mod  judly  of  our  duty, 
and  diun,  with  the  greated  care,  all  who 
would  countenance  us  in  a departure  from 
it ; we  dill  fhall  find  that  departure  too  fre- 
quent 
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fliall  experience  it  To,  even  when 
it  is  truly  lamented;  and  when,  to  avoid 
it,  is  both  our  wilh  and  our  endeavour. 
And  if  the  influence  of  truth  may  receive; 
fuch  hindrance  from  o\ir  natural  depravity, 
from  this  depravity,  even  when  we  have 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  all,  who  would  en- 
courge  us  to  favour  it,  there,  furcly,  mull 
be  an  high  degree  of  probability,  that  we 
lhall  be  lefs  mindful  of  our  obligations, 
when  we  are  not  only  prompted  by  our 
own  appetites  to  violate  them,  but  moved 
thereto  by  the  ccunfel  and  example  of  thofe, 
whole  converfation  bell  pleafes  us;  and 
w'hofe  opinions  and  adlions  will,  therefore, 
come  with  a more  than  ordinary  recem- 
mendation  to  us. 

The  afl'ent,  which  we  give,  upon  fuffi- 
cient  evidence,  to  tnoral  truths,  could  no 
more  be  unfettled  by  ridicule  and  fophillry, 
than  that  which  wm  give  to  mathematical 
truths,  did  our  minds  always  retain  the 
fame  difpofition  with  refpefl  to  the  one, 
that  they  do,  as  to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  never 
willing  to  be  deceived — we  always  fland 
alike  affeded  towards  them:  our  convic- 
tion about  them  was  obtained,  at  firjl,  upon 
fuch  grounds,  as  mull  ahvays  remain  our 
inducements  to  preferve  it : no  lull  could 
be  gratified,  no  interell  ferved,  by  its  acling 
lefs  forcibly  upon  us : in  its  defence  the 
credit  of  our  underftanding  is  greatly  con- 
cerned. And  how  vain  mull  ridicule  and 
fophillry  be  neceflarily  thought,  w'here 
their  only  aim  is,  that  w'e  fliould  acknow- 
ledge a fuperior  difeernment  in  thole  per-  • 
fons,  whofe  oppofition  increafes  our  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance,  by  making  a 
plainer  difeovery  of  it  ? 

As  for  moral  truths,  they  are  often 
difagreeable  to  us— When  we  have  had 
the  fullell  evidence  of  them,  we  want  not, 
Gccafionally,  the  inclination  to  overlook  it: 
]f,  \Jind.QY  Jome  circumftances,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  its  force',  there  are  others, 
when  we  wdll  not  give  it  any  attention. 
Here  fancy  and  hope  interpofe;  a.  govern- 
ing  pafjion  allow's  us  only  a faint  view  of, 
or  wholly  diverts  our  notice  from,  whatever 
fliould  bd  our  inducement  to  rellrain  it ; 
and  fuffers  us  to  dwell  on  nothing  but  what 
will  juflify,  or  excufe,  us  in  giving  way  to 
it.  Our  reludance  to  admit,  that  we  have 
not  j2idged  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  is 
llrangely  abated,  w'hen  we  thereby  are  fet 
at  liberty  to  ahl  as  we  pleafe. 

When  the  endeavour  is  to  laugh  us,  or 
to  argue  us,  out  of  thofe  principles  that 
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we,  with  much  Jelf  denial  to;  wc 

lhall  but  feebly  oppofe  its  fucccis.  He  has 
a ftrong  party  on  his  fide  wiihin  our  bo- 
foms,  who  leeks  to  make  us  quit  opinions, 
which  are  Hill  controuling  our  affedions. 
If  we  are  not  fecure  from  acting  contrary 
to  our  duty,  what  cogent  proofs  foever  we 
have  of  its  being  fuch,  and  what  fatisiac- 
tion  foever  we  have  had  in  its  difeharge; 
W'e  are  highly  concerned  to  avoid  every 
temptation  to  offend:  and  it,  undoubtedly, 
is  a very  ftrong  one,  to  hear  continually 
what  is  likclielt  to  remove  the  fear  of  in- 
dulging our  appetites;  and  continually  to 
fee,  that  they  who  apply  to  us  ad  as  they 
advife — allow  themfelves  in  the  liberties, 
they  would  have  us  to  take  ; and  are  under 
none  of  the  checks,  which  they  prompt  us 
to  til  row  off. 

Though  what  we  did  not  relifh,  and 
w'hat  we  thought  would  fpeedily  deftroy 
us,  we  might  not  eat,  when  our  companions 
Ihewed  themfelves  fond  of  it,  and  prefted 
us  to  talle  it;  yet,  if  we  apprehended  no 
wn7iediate  danger  from  their  meal — if  we 
were  eye-witnelfes  of  its  being  attended 
with  none — if  they  were  continually  expref- 
ling  their  high  delight  in  it,  and  repeating 
their  alTurances,  that  all,  either  our  indif- 
ference towards,  or  difrelilh  of  it,  was  only 
from  prejudice  and  prepofteflion ; we,  very 
probably,  Ihould  at  length  yield,  and  quit 
both  our  difguft  of  their  repaft,  and  our 
dread  of  its  confequences.  And  if  this 
might  enfue,  when  we  were  invited  to 
partake  of  that,  which  was  lefs  agreeable 
to  our  palates,  what  lliould  be  feared, 
when  our  company  tempted  us  to  that, 
w'hich  we  could  be  pleafed  with,  and  were 
only  withheld  from  by  fuch  an  apprehetijion 
of  danger,  as  nothing  could  fooner  remove, 
than  our  obferving  thofe,  with  whom  wq 
moll  converfed,  to  be  without  it? 

Reafon  is,  certainly,  always  on  the  fide 
of  duty.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  man, 
who,  when  he  ferioully  confiders  w'hat  is 
bell  for  him  to  do,  will  not  purpofe  to  do 
that  which  is  right.  But,  fince  we  can 
a6l  without  confideration  in  the  moft  im- 
portant articles,  and  nothing  is  lefs  likely 
to  be  confidered,  than  what  we  And  quits 
cuftomary  w'ith  others — what  we  fee  them 
ad  without  remorfe  or  fcruple;  w'hen  we 
are,  day  after  day,  eye-witneftes  of  our 
aflbeiates  allowing  themfelves  in  a wrong 
pradice,  perlifting  in  it  without  expreffing 
the  leall  dread  of  its  confequences ; it  is  as 
abfurd  to  think,  that  our  moral  feeling 
Ihould  not  be  injured  thereby,  as  it  is  to 
Id  /}.  fuppofe^ 
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fuppofe,  tliat  dur  hands  would  prefervethe 
fame  foftnefs,  when  they  had  been  for 
years  accudomed  to  the  oar,  which  they 
had  when  they  firft  took  it  up;  or,  that 
hard  labour  would  afFedt  us  as  much  when 
inured  to  it,  as  when  we  entered  upon  it. 

I will,  for  the  prefent,  take  my  leave  of 
you  with  an  Italian  proverb,  and  an  Eng- 

lijh  one  exactly  anfwerable  to  it 

Dimmi  con  chi  tu  ‘vai,fapro  chel  che  fai. 
Tdi  me  with  whom  thou  godt,  and  I’ll 
tell  thee  what  thou  doefr. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ 125.  Letter  VI. 

Sir, 

I know  not  what  I can  add  on  the  pre- 
fentfubjeffl  of  oar  corrcfpondence,  that  may 
be  of  greater  fervice  to  you  than  the  fol- 
lowing ihort  relation. — I may  not,  indeed, 
be  exacl  in  every  particular  of  it,  becaufe 
I was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the gent/e- 
man^  whom  it  concerns:  and  becaufe  many 
years  have  pafied  fince  I received  an  ac- 
count of  him  \ but  as  my  information  came 
from  perfons,  on  whofe  veracity  1 could 
depend,  and  as  what  they  told  me  much 
affedled  me  when  I heard  it,  and  has,  fince, 
been  very  often  in  my  thoughts;  I fear 
that  the  melancholy  defeription,  which 
you  will  here  have  of  human  frailty,  is 
but  too  true  in  every  thing  material 
therein. 

At  the  firfl  appearance  of in 

town,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  the 
topic  of  converfation,  than  his  merit.  He 
had  read  much ; what  he  had  read,  as  it 
was  on  the  mofl  ufeful  fubjedis,  fo  he  was 
thoroughly  mailer  of  it;  gave  an  exad 
account  of  it,  and  made  very  wife  reflec- 
tions upon  it.  During  his  long  rcfidence 
at  a diilance  from  our  metropolis,  he  had 
met  with  few,  to  whom  he  wr.s  net  greatly 
fuperior,  both  in  capacity  and  attainments ; 
yet  this  had  not  in  the  lead  difpoled  him  to 
didlate,  to  be  pofitive  and  afiuming,  to 
treat  dny  with  contempt  or  negled. 

He  was  obliging  to  all,  wdio  came  near 
him;  talked  on  the  fubjedls  which  they 
befl  underliood,  and  which  would  be  like- 
lieft  to  induce  them  to  take  their  full  fnarc 
of  the  converfation.  - 

d liey,  who  had  fpent  every  winter  near 
the  courty  faw  nothing  in  his  behaviour, 
that  (hewed  how  far  he  had  lived  from  it 
— nothing  which  was  le.^s  fuitable  to  any 
civility,  that  could  be  learned  in  it. 

Ills  naanners  were  only  lefs  courtly,  in 
their  fmiplicity  and  purity.  He  did  not. 
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often,  direclly  reprove  the  libertine  dif^ 
coiir/e  of  his  equals;  but  would  recommend 
himfelf  to  none,  by  exprefiing  the  llightell 
approbation  of  fuch  di/courfe : He  jhenfoed 
it  did  not  pieafe  him,  though  he  declined 
faying  lo. 

He  forbore  that  invedive  again d the 
manners  of  the  age,  which  could  only  irri- 
tate; and  thought  that,  at  his  years,  the 
littell  cenfure  he  could  pals  on  them,  w'ould 
be  to  avoid  them.  It  feemed,  indeed,  his 
particular  care,  that  he  might  not  be  re- 
prefented  either  as  a bigot,  or  a cynic; 
but  yet,  as  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
principles,  fo  he  fhevved  himfelf,  on  every 
proper  occaficn,  neither  afraid  nor  afliamed 
to  engage  in  their  defence. 

His  converfation  was  among  perfons  of 
his  own  rank,  only  fo  far  as  decorum  re- 
quired it  fhouid  be  : their  favourite  topics 
were  fo  little  to  his  take,  that  his  leifure 
hours,  where  he  could  have  his  choice, 
were  palTed  among  tliofe,  who  had  the 
moll  learning  and  virtue,  and,  whether 
dillinguillied,  or  not,  by  their  anceflors 
worth,  would  be  fo  by  their  own. 

He  had  high  notions  of  his  duty  to  his 
country;  but  having  feen  what  felf-inte- 
reilednefs,  at  length,  fliewed  itfelf,  where 
he  had  heard  the  flrongell  profdlions  of 
patriodfm,  it  made  him  very  cautious 
with  wliom  he  engaged,  and  utterly  averfe 
from  determining  of  any  as  friends  to  the 
public,  merely  becaufe  they  were  oppofers 
of  the  court. 

No  one  judged  more  rightly  of  the  hurt 
that  mull  enfue,  from  irreligion  fpreading 
itlelf  among  the  common  people  ; and, 
therefore,  where  liis  example  was  mofl  re- 
marked, and  could  be  mofl  eflicacious,  he 
took  particular  care,  that  it  fhouid  promote 
a jufl  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

Tlius  did  A.  A.  fet  out  in  the  world,  and 
thus  behaved,  for  fome  years,  notwith- 
flandlng  the  bad  examples  he  had  every 
where  before  him,  among  thofe  of  his  owii‘ 
fkition.  In  one  of  the  accomplifliments  of 
a gentleman  (though,  furely,  one  of  the 
very  meanefl  of  them)  he  was  thought  to 
excel ; and  many  fine  fpeeches  were  made 
him  upon  that  account.  They  were  but 
too  much  regarded  by  him;  and,  gradu- 
ally, drew  liim  often  into  the  company  that 
he  would  have  defpifed,  liad  he  heard  Id's 
of  his  own  praife  in  it.  The  compliments 
fo  repeatccllv  paid  him  by  the , frivolous 
reconciled  him,  at  length,  to  them.  As 
his  attachment  to  them  got  ground,  his 
ferioufnefs  loll  it.  The  patriot  was  no 

more 
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rnore — The  zeal  he  had  for  the  morals  of 

his  countrymen  abated. 

The  tragical  conclufion  of  his  dory,  let 
i thofe  tell  you,  who  would  not  feel  that 
concern  at  the  relation  of  it,  which  1 fhould 
I do : this  you  certainly  may  learn  from  it 
— That,  as  the  condant  dropping  of  water 
I wears  away  the  harded  done,  lo  the  con- 
* nual  Jolicitations  of  the  vitious  are  not  to  be 
withdood  by  the  firmed  mind — All,  who 
are  in  the  way  of  them,  will  be  iiurt  by 
them — Wherefoever  they  are  ufed,  they 
will  make  animpreffion  — He  only  is  fecure 
from  their  force,  who  will  not  hazard  its 
being  tried  upon  him. 

In  what  you  have  hitherto  received  from 
me,  I have  argued  wholly  from  year  envn 
difpofttions,  and  endeavoured  to  fhew  you, 
from  thence,  the  danger  of  having  bad 
companions  : Sec  now  your  danger  from 
their  elifpojitions.  And,  fird,  let  thefe  per- 
fons  be  confidered  only,  in  general,  as 
partial  to  their  notions  and  pradices,  and 
eager  to  defend  them. 

Whatever  our  perfua/ion  or  conduB  is, 

\ we  are  ufually  favourable  to  it ; we  have 
i our  plea  for  it  ; very  few  of  us  can  bear, 

I with  any  patience,  that  it  fhould  be  judg- 
' ed  irrational:  The  approbation  of  it  is  a 
1 compliment  to  our  underdanding,  that  we 
[ receive  with  pleafure;  and  to  cenfure  it,  is 
: fuch  a difparagement  of  us,  as  dotii  not 

! fail  to  difgud  us.  I will  not  fay,  there  are 
Kone  to  be  found,  that  give  themfelves  littk 
or  no  concern  who  thiriks  or  ads  as  they 
do ; but  it  is  certain,  that,  ordinarily,  we  are 
defirous  to  be  joined  in  the  caufe  we  efpoufe 
— we  are  folicitous  to  vindicate  and  fpread 
our  opinions,  and  to  have  others  take  the 
fame  courfes  with  us.  Should  I allow  you 
to  be  as  intent  on  this,  as  any  of  your  ac- 
quaintance are;  yet,  pray,  confider  what 
you  may  exped,  when  you  dand  alone,  or 
when  a majority  is  againd  you — when  each 
of  them  relieves  the  other  in  an  attack  upon 
you — when  this  attack  is,  day  after  day, 
repeated — when  your  numerous  opponents 
join  in  applauding,  or  drengthening,  or 
enlivening  their  feveral  objedions  to  your 
fentiments  ; and  in  treating  whatever  you 
can  urge  in  your  defence,  as  abfurd,  or 
weak  and  impertinent — when  your  peace 
can  only  be  purchafed  by  your  filence — 
W'hen  you  find,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
bringing  thole  you  delight  to  be  with  in- 
to your  opinions,  that  they  confirm  each 
other  in  oppofition  to  you,  and  that  you 
can  only  be  agreeable  to  them,  by  adopt- 
ing their  rnaxims,  and  conforming  to  their 
manners. 
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It  is  next  to  be  confidered  what  you  may 
fear  from  an  intimacy  with  the  immoral, 
when  they  mud  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
reproached  by  fuch  of  their  acquaintance,  as 
will  not  concur  with  them  in  their  exceffes. 
They  cannot  but  do  this;  becaufe  all  who 
feck  either  to  make  them  alter  th«ir  man- 
ners, or  to  weaken  their  induence  upon 
others,  charge  them  with  what  is,  really, 
the  highed  reproach  to  them  ; and  becaufe 
they  a.'C  fenfible,  that  the  arguments  like- 
lied  to  be  ufed  by  any  one  for  his  not  com- 
plying with  them,  are  grounded  on  the  7nif- 
chief  of  their  condud,  or  on  its  folly.  Re- 
gard then  yourfeif,  as  in  their  place.  Reded 
how  you  would  behave  towards  the  man 
whofe  opinion  of  you  was,  that  you  aded 
either  a very  criminal,  or  a very  imprudent 
part:  reded,  I fay,  how  you  would  behave 
towards  the  perfon  thus  judging  of  you,  if 
you  widied  to  preferve  a familiarity  with 
him,  but  yet,  was  refolved  to  perlid  in  your 
notions  and  pradice.  You,  certainly, 
would  try  every  method  to  remove  his 
didade  of  them ; you  would  colour  them 
as  agreeably  as  you  podibly  could  : you 
would  fpare  no  pains  to  weaken  every  ob- 
jedion,  he  could  have  to  them — you  would, 
in  your  turn,  attack  his  maxims  and  man- 
ners ; you  would  feek  to  convince  him 
upon  what  dight  grounds  he  preferred  them 
to  yours — you  would  apply  to  every  arti- 
fice, that  could  give  them  the  appearance 
of  being  lefs  defenfible,  or  that  could  in- 
cline him  to  ovedook  what  might  be  urg- 
ed in  their  defence. 

And  if  this  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
the  part  you  would  ad  towards  others  ; 
you  ought  to  exped  that  they,  in  the  fame 
circumdances,  would  behave  alike  towards 
you.  But  can  you  think  it  prudent  to  let 
them  try,  with  what  fuccefs  they  may 
proceed  i Would  not  caution  be  your  molt 
effc'dual  fecarity?  Would  it  not  be  the 
wifed  method  of  providing  for  your  fafety, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger  ? 

You  are,  further,  to  look  upon  thofe, 
from  adbciating  with  whom  I would  dif- 
fuade  you,  as  extremely  folicitous  to  be 
kept  in  countenance.  The  vitious  well 
know,  to  how  many  objedions  their  con- 
dud is  liable:  they  are  fenfible,  to  what 
edeem  good  tnorals  are  entitled,  what  praife 
they  claimy  and  what  they,  in  the  molt 
corrupt  times,  receive. 

Virtue  is  fo  much  for  the  intered  of 
mankind,  that  there  can  never  be  a general 
agreement,  to  deny  ail  manner  of  applaufs 
to  the  pradice  of  it  : fuch  numbers  are 
made  fufferers  by  a departure  from  its 

rules. 
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rules,  that  there  are  few  crimes,  which 
meet  not  with  an  extenfive  cenfure. 

You  have  long  fince  learned  it  to  be  the 
language  of  paganifm  itfelf,  that 

All,  who  a£t  contrary  to  what  the 
**  reafon  of  things  requires — who  do  what 
“ is  hurtful  to  themfelves  or  others,  muft 
“ lland  felf-condemned  and  you  cannot 
want  to  be  informed,  in  what  light  they 
are  feen  by  thofe  who  do  not  fhare  their 
guilt.  The  endea-voury  therefore,  of  fuch 
men,  while  they  are  witliout  any  purpofe 
of  amendment,  will,  unquellionably,  be,  to 
make  their  caufe  as  fpecious  as  polhble,  by 
engaging  many  in  its  defence,  and  tohlence 
cenfure,  by  the  danger,  that  would  arife 
from  the  numbers  it  would  provoke.  The 
motives  to  this  endeavour,  when  duly  re- 
fledled  on,  will  fully  fatisfy  us,  with  what 
zeal  it  mull:  be  accompanied  ; and  it  may 
well,  therefore,  alarm  all,  on  whom  its 
power  is  likely  to  be  tried — may  well  in- 
duce them  to  confider  ferioufly,  what  they 
have  to  fear  from  it,  how  much  their  vir- 
tue may  fuifer  by  it. 

I will  conclude  this  with  a fhort  ftory  of 
the  Poet  DantCy  for  which  Bayle  quotes 
Petrarch,  Among  other  vifits  made  by 
Dante,  after  his  banifhmcnt  from  Florence, 
one  was  to  the  then  much-famed  Can, 
Prince  of  Verona. 

Can  treated  him,  at  firll,  with  great  ci- 
vility; but  this  did  not  lad:  and  by  the 
little  complaifance  at  length  Ihewn  the  Poet, 
he  plainly  perceived  that  he  ceafed  to  be 
an  acceptable  gueft. 

Scholars,  it  feems,  were  not  C««’s  fa- 
v^ourites — he  liked  thofe  much  better,  who 
iludied  to  divert  him ; and  ribaldry  was 
by  no  means  the  difcourle  that  lead  pleafed 
him.  Sufpetding  that  this  did  not  raife 
Daniels  opinion  of  him,  he  one  day  took 
occafion  to  fingle  out  the  mod  obnoxious 
of  the  libertine  crew,  that  he  entertained  ; 
and,  after  high  praifes  given  the  man, 
turning  to  Dante,  he  faid,  1 nvonder  how  it 
is,  that  this  mad  fellow  is  beloojed  by  us  all, 
as  giving  us  the  pleafure  which,  really,  we 
do  not  find  in  your  company,  wife  as  you 
are  thought  to  be. 

Sir,  anfwered  the  Poet,  you  would  not 
nvonder  at  this,  if  you  confidered,  that  our 
love  of  any  proceeds  from  their  manners 
being  fuitable,  and  their  difpodtions  fimilar, 
to  our  own.  Dean  Bolton. 

§ 126.  Letter  YJL 

Sir, 

I have  but  one  thing  more  to  propofe 
to  your  confideration,  as  a dilTaafiv’e  from 


aflbciating  with  the  vitious : and  it  is— • 
The  way  in  which  they,  ordinarily,  feek 
to  corrupt  thofe,  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe. 

The  logic  of  the  immoral  contributes 
but  little  to  increafe  their  numbers,  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  effeft  by  raillery 
and  ridicule.  This  is  their  Jirength  ; they 
are  fenfible  of  its  being  fo ; and  you  may 
be  affured  that  it  will  be  exerted  againd 
you.  There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be 
jeded  with  ; and  there  is  nothing  that  we, 
univerfiilly,  bear  worfe,  than  to  be  made 
the  jed  of  any. 

What  reafoning  on  moral  fubjefls  may 
not  have  its  force  evaded  by  a man  of 
wit  and  humour;  and  receive  a turn,  that 
lhall  induce  the  lefs  confiderate  to  dight 
it,  as  weak  and  inconclufive  ? The  mod 
becoming  pradlice — that  which  is  mod  our 
duty,  and  the  importance  of  which  to  our 
prefent  welfare  is  mod  evident,  a lively 
fancy  eafily  places  in  a ridiculous  view, 
and  thereby  brings  it  into  an  utter  neg-. 
ledt. 

That  reverence  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
bed  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
fo  drongly  recommended — which  the  wor- 
thied  men  in  every  age  have  fo  carefully 
expreded — which  any  obfcrvation  of  na- 
ture, any  attention  lo  our  own  frame  fails 
not  to  inculcate,  is  yet,  by  being  repre- 
fented  under  the  garb  of  fuperdition  or 
fanaticifm,  feen  among  us  to  fuch  difad- 
vantage,  that  many,  our  military  gentle- 
men elpecially,  appear  to  take  a pride  in 
diewing  themfelves  diveded  of  it. 

Conjugal  fidelity,  though  of  fuch  mo- 
ment to  the  peace  of  families— to  their 
intered- — to  the  profperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that,  by  the  laws  of  the  wifed 
and  bed  regulated  dates,  the  fevered  pu- 
nidiment  has  been  infiided  on  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  is,  neverthelefs,  by  the  levity, 
with  which  fome  have  treated  it,  fo  much, 
at  prefent,  dighted,  that  the  adulterer  is 
well  received  ; Women,  who  would  think 
it  the  groded  affront  to  have  their  virtue 
quedioned,  who  ade6l  the  charader  of  the 
dricled  obfervers  of  decorum,  duin  him 
not — dievv  him  the  utmod  complaifance. 
Whatever  dilhonour,  in  this  cafe,  falls  on 
any,  it  accrues  wholly  to  the  injured 
perfon. 

Can  you  aflign  a better  reafon,  why  the 
intemperate,  among  the  meaner  people, 
have  fo  prodigioudy  increafed  their  num- 
bers, than  the  banter  they  ufe  towards  fuch 
as  they  meet  with  difpofed  to  fobriety,— 
the  mockery  with  which  they  treat  it,— 
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\ tTie  fongs  and  catches,  with  which  they  are 
i'  fo  plentifully  provided,  in  derifion  of  it  ? 

I cannot  give  you  the  very  terms  of 
i Lord  Shaftejburyy  as  1 have  not  his  works ; 
i but  I think  I may  be  certain  that  there  is 
li  an  obfervation  in  them  to  this  effedd-— That, 
had  the  enemies  to  Chridianity  expofed 
I,  **  its  fird  profelTors,  not  to  wild  beads,  but 
^ to  ridicule,  their  endeavours  to  dop  its 
? progrefs  might  have  had  very  different 
“ fuccejs  from  what  they  experienced.” 
Had  the  wit  of  man  been  only  concerned 
in  the  fpreacling  that  religion,  1 believe  the 
conjedure  well  founded.  But  this  fuccefs 
could  no  more  have  aifeded  the  truth  of 
I that  religion,  than  it  leffens  the  worth  of  a 
public  fpirit,  of  honedy,  of  temperance, 
that  fo  many  have  been  laughed  out  of 
them — that  the  jed  made  of  them  has  oc- 
cafioned  their  being  fo  rare  among  us. 

The  author  of  the  Beggars  Opera  gives 
the  true  charader  of  his  Neavgaie  tribe, 
when  he  exhibits  them  ludicrous  on  ail 
pretences  to  virtue,  and  thus  hardening 
! each  other  in  their  crimes.  It  was  the 

i mod  cffcdual  means  to  keep  up  their  fpi- 

i rits  under  their  guilt,  and  may  well  be 
i judged  the  likelied  method  of  bringing 
^ ethers  to  lhare  it. 

rt  The  Duke  of  Buckingham”  fays  a 
late  writer,  had  the  art  of  turning  per- 
fons  or  things  into  ridicule,  beyond  any 
man  of  the  age.  He  podeffed  the  young 
King  \Charles  i/.]  with  very  ill  prin- 
**  ciples,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 
“ and  with  a very  mean  opinion  of  his 
“ father,  vvhofe  diffnefs  was,  with  him, 
**  a fubjed  of  raillery.”  It  is  elfevvhere 
obferved,  that,  to  make  way  for  the  ruin 
of  the  Lord  Clarendon,  “ He  often  aded 
g and  mimicked  him  in  the  King’s  pre- 
fence,  walking  dately  with  a pair  of 
bellows  before  him,  for  the  purfe,  and 
Colonel  ‘Titus  carrying  a fire-diovel  on 
his  flioulder,  for  the  mace  ; with  which 
fort  of  banter  and  farce  the  King  was 
too  much  delighted.” 

Such  are  the  impreffions,  to  the  dlfpa- 
ragement  of  the  bed  things,  and  of  the 
bed  men,  that  may  be  made  by  burlefque 
and  buffoonry;  They  can  dedroy  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  wifed  precepts,  and  the  nobled 
examples. 

The  Monarch  here  fpoken  of  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  as  ill-difpofed  as  the 
word  of  his  favourites  ; and  rather  hu- 
moured, than  corrupted,  by  the  fport  they 
made  with  all  that  is,  ordinarily,  held 
fprious,  V/erc  this  admitted  to  be  true  of 
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him — Were  we  to  fuppnfc  his  rfatnral  de- 
pravity not  heightened  by  any  thing  faid 
or  done  before  him,  in  derifion  of  virtue 
or  the  virtuous ; yet  the  effeds  of  his  being 
accudomed  to  fuch  reprefentations  may 
be  looked  upon  as  extremely  mifehievous; 
when  we  may,  fo  probably^  attribute  to 
them  the  loofe  he  gave  to  his  natural 
depravity — the  little  decorum  he  obferved 
— that  utter  careleffnefs  to  fave  appear- 
ances, whence  fo  much  hurt  enfued  to  the 
morals  of  his  people,  and  whereby  he  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  didradion  in  his  affairs,  fo 
weakened  his  authority,  fo  entirely  loxd  the 
affeclions  of  the  bed  of  his  fubjeds ; and 
whence  that  he  did  not  experience  dill 
worfe  confcquences,  may  be  aferibed  to  a 
concurrence  of  circumdances,  in  which  his 
prudence  had  no  fliare. 

The  weaknefs  of  an  argument  may  be 
clearly  Ihewn — The  arts  of  the  fophider 
mav  be  deteded,  and  the  fallacy  of  his 
reafoning  demondrated — To  the  mod  fiib- 
tile  objedioRs  there  may  be  given  fatisfac- 
tory  arifvvers  : but  there  is  no  confuting 
raillery — the  acuted  logician  would  be  d- 
lenccd  by  a Merry  Andreaxt, 

It  is  to  no  manner  of  purnofe  that  we 
have  reafon  on  our  fide,  when  the  laugh  is 
againd  us ; and  how  eafy  is  it,  by  playinf^ 
with  our  words — by  a quibble— by  the 
lowed  jed,  to  excite  that  laugh  ! 

When  the  company  is  difpofed  to  attack 
your  principles  with  drollery,  no  plea  for 
them'is  attended  to ; the  more  ferious  you 
fiiew  yourfelf  in  tlieir  defence,  the  more 
fcope  you  give  to  the  mirth  of  your  oppo- 
nents. 

How  well  foever  we  have  informed  our- 
felves  of  the  motives  to  a right  condud, 
thefs  motives  are  not  attended  to,  as  often 
as  we  ad  : our  ordinary  pradice  is  found- 
ed on  the  impreffion,  that  a former  confi- 
de ration  of  them  has  made ; wffiich  im- 
prellion  is  very  liable  to  be  weakened — 
wants  frequently  to  be  renewed  in  the  fame 
way,  that  it  was  at  fird  produced. 

When  we  continually  hear  our  virtue 
bantered  as  mere  prejudice,  and  our  no- 
tions of  honour  and  decorum  treated  as 
the  foie  effeds  of  our  pride  being  dexte- 
roudy  flattered — When  our  piety  is  fre- 
quently fubjeding  us  to  be  derided  as 
childiflily  timorous,  or  abfurdly  fuperdi- 
tious;  we  foon  know  not  how  to  peifuade 
ourfelves,  that  we  are  not  more  fcrupulous 
than  we  need  to  be;  we  begin  to  quedion, 
whether,  in  fettling  the  extent  of  our  oblB 
gations,  we  have  fufficiently  confulted  the 

imperfehiions 
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irnperf colons  of  our  nature — whether  our 
jue/gment  is  without  its  bias  from  our  fears. 

Let  our  ferioufneis  be  exhibited  to  us  in 
that  odd  figure,  which  wit  and  humour  can 
pfilygive  it;  we  (hall  be  infenfibly  led  to 
judge  of  it,  according  to  its  appearance,  as 
thus  overcharged  ; an^d  under  the  difadvan- 
tage,  in  which  it  is  fhewn  us : we  lhall, 
firil,  feem  unconcerned  at  the  greater  liber- 
ties that  others  take,  and,  by  degrees,  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  very  fame  ourfelves. 

The  perlon,  whom  we  moft  highly  and 
jitfdy  honoured,  if  the  buifoonry  of  our 
companions  were  conllantly  levelled  at  him, 
would  foon  have  his  worth  overlooked  by 
us;  and,  though  we  might  not  be  brought 
to  think  of  him  as  contemptibly  as  they 
appeared  to  do,  our  reverence  of  him 
would  certainly,  at  length  abate,  and  both 
his  advice  and  example  have  muchdefs  in- 
fluence upon  us. 

Of  this  you  lhall  have  an  inllance  in  my 
next. 

I will  here  only  add  what  Jam6/ichus 
mentions  as  pradlifed  by  Pythagoras^  be- 
fore he  admitted  any  into  his  fchool — FJe 
enquired,  Who  were  their  intimates”-— 
juftly  concluding,  that  they,  who  could 
like  bad  companions,  would  not  be  much 
profited  by  his  inilruclions. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ 127.  Letter  VIII. 

Sir, 

What  follows  will  difeharge  the  pro- 
mife,  which  i made  you  at  the  concluficn 
of  my  lad. 

5“.  was  the  oracle  of  his  county ; to 
whatever  point  he  turned  his  thoughts,  he 
foon  made  himfelf  mader  of  it.  He  en- 
tered, indeed,  fo  early  upon  bufinefs,  that 
he  had  little  time  for  books;  but  he  had 
read  thofe,  Vhich  bed  deferved  his  perufal, 
and  his  memory  was  die  faithful  repofitory 
of  their  contents. 

The  helps,  that  he  had  not  received  from 
reading,  he  had  abundantly  fupplied  the 
w^ant  of,  by  obfervation  and  converfation. 

The  compafsof  his  knowledge  was  amaz- 
ing.' There  was  fcarce  any  thing,  of 
w hich  one  in  his  dation  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, wherein  he  appeared  to  be  ig- 
norant. Long  experience,  great  fagacity, 
a ready  apprehenfion,  a retentive  memory, 
the  refort  to  him  of  all  forts  of  people,  from 
whom  any  thing  could  be  learned,  and  an 
intimacy  with  fome  of  the  wortliied  per- 
foi'.s  of  every  profelTion,  enabled  him  to 


fpeak  on  mod  points  with  fuch  judnefs  and 
copioufnefs,  as  might  induce  you  to  con- 
clude, upon  fil'd  being  with  him,  that  the 
topic,  on  ivhich  his  difeourfe  turned,  was 
what  he  had  particularly  and  principally 
attended  to.  Though  he  owned  himfelf 
never  to  have  fo  much  as  looked  into  the 
writings  of  athieds  or  deids ; yet,  from 
the  promifeuous  company  he  had  been  ob- 
liged  to  keep,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
all  fpoke  their  fentiments  to  him,  there 
was  not,  perhaps,  a material  objedion  to 
the  Chridian  religion,  of  which  he  was 
not  apprifed,  and  which  lie  had  not  well 
confidered. 

Senfible  of  liis  drength,  and  ever  defirous 
to  ufe  it  in  the  bed  of  caufes — in  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  truth,  which  operates  on  men^s 
pradice,  and  would,  if  attended  to,  redify 
it  throughout;  he  did  not  difeourage  the 
mod  free  fpeakers  : he  calmly  and  willing- 
ly heard  what  they  could  lay  againd  his 
faith,  while  theyufed  reafon  and  argument; 
but  drollery  and  jed  he  failed  aot,  though 
with  great  good-humour,  to  reprove,  as  a 
fpecies  of  mifreprefentation — as  a fure  evi- 
dence, that  truth  was  not  fought — as  an  ar- 
tifice, to  which  none  would  apply,  who 
were  not  confeious  of  their  weaknefs,  who 
did  not  defpair  of  fupporting  their  notions 
by  rational  proofs. 

Virtue  and  true  religion  had  not,  per- 
haps, an  abler  advocate  than  this  gentle- 
man ; but  whatever  fervice  his  tongue 
might  do  them,  his  manners,  certainly, 
did  them  far  greater : he  convinced  you 
of  their  excellency,  by  exhibiting  to  your 

fenfes  their  effeds he  left  you  no  room 

to  quedion  how  amiable  they  were  when 
it  was  from  their  influence  upon  him,  that 
he  fo  much  engaged  your  edeem  and  affec- 
tion; he  proved  undeniably,  how  much  they 
fliould  be  our  care,  by  being  himfelf  an  in- 
dance, how  much  they  contributed  to  our 
happinefs. 

Never,  certainly,  did  piety  fit  eafier  up- 
on any  man Never,  perhaps,  was  any 

man  more  edeemed  by  the  very  perfons, 
between  whofe  pradice  and  his  there  was 
the  wided  diderence. 

The  fuperior  talents  he  difeovered,  and 
his  readinefs  to  employ  them  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  who  applied  to  him,  engaged  alike 
their  admiration  and  their  love. 

The  obligations,  conferred  by  him,  ob- 
tained the  height  of  complaifance  towards 
his  fon.  Invitations  were  made  the  youth 
from  all  quarters  ; and  there  was  not  a 
young  man  of  any  figure  near  him,  who 

was 
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, was  not  introduced  to  him,  and  direded 
! to  pay  him  particukr  civility.  They,  who 
fought  to  attach  him  clofefl;  to  them  by 
j conj'ulting  his  humour,  were  never  without 
: their  arguments  for  licenjing  it.  “ True  it 
« was,  this  or  that  purfidt  might  not  be  to 
i ‘‘  the  tafte  of  his  J'ather ; but  neither  did 
; “ it  fuit  his  years— When  he  was  -x  young 
\ **  many  he  undoubtedly,  a£led  as  one ; he 
! “f*  took  the  diverfions,  allowed  himfelf  in 
the  gratifications,  to  which  youth  in- 
dines : no  wonder  that  he  lliould  now 
“ cenfure  what  he  could  not  rclifli — that 
he  Ihould  condemn  the  draught,  which 
i “ his  head  could  not  bear,  and  be  indiffe- 
I “ rent  to  the  features,  which  he  could  not 
j diftinguiih  without  his  fpeflacles.” 

I When  this  kind  of  language  had  abated 
j the  reverence  due  to  fo  excellent  an  in- 
! flrudor,  the  buffoon  interpofed  hill  further 
' to  weaken  his  influence ; gave  an  air  of  af- 
I feflation  to  his  decorum — of  hypocrify  to 
his  ferioufnefs— of  timoroufnefs  to  his  pru- 
I dence — of  avarice  to  his  wife  oeconomy — 

, burlefqued  the  ad^-iccy  that  he  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give,  the  arguments  with  which 
he  was  likely  to  fupport  ity  and  the  reproof 
he  would  naturally  ufe,  when  he  did  not 
! fee  a difpofition  to  follow  it. 

Soon  as  the  young  man  had  attained  the 
age;  at  which  the  law  fuppofes  us  fufident- 
\ ly  difereety  he  exprefied  a moil  earneft  de- 
i lire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
li  fo.  Repeated  promifes  were  made,  that  if  a 
I proper  allowance  was  fettled  on  him,  and 
leave  given  him  to  chufe  a place  of  abode, 
there  fhould  not  be  the  lead  mifmanage- 
j ment;  the  income  afligned  him  ihould  an- 
fwer  every  article  of  expence. 

The  fon’s  importunity  was  feconded  by 
' the  fond  mother’s,  and  their  joint  folicita- 
tions  prevailed.  The  youth  was  now  ac- 
r • ceflible,  at  all  times,  to  the  moil  profligate 
j of  his  acquaintance:  and  one  part  of  their 
entertainment  ufually  was,  to  fet  his  ex- 
cellent father’s  maxims  and  manners  in 
the  moflrdifadvantageous  light.  This  failed 
; not  to  bring  on  a difregard  to  both — fo  en- 
tire a difregard  to  them  that  the  whore 
and  the  card-table  took  up  all  the  hours 
f which  the  bottle  relieved  not. 

Thus  fell  the  heir  of  one  of  the  worthieil 
of  our  countrymen  ! — It  was  to  no  purpofe, 

I that  fuch  an  admirable  example  had  been 
1 fet  him  by  the  perfon  he  was  moil  likely 
to  regard — that  fuch  particular  care  had 
been  taken  to  reafon  him  into  a difeharge 
' of  his  duty — that  he  had  been  prefent, 
I ' when  the  moil  fubtile  advocates  for  irre- 


ligion  either  were  filenced,  or  induced  to 
acknowledge  their  principles  to  be  much 
lefs  defcnfible,  than  they  had  hitherto, 
thought  them.  None  of  the  impreflions 
of  what  had  been  done  for  him,  or  faid  to 
liim,  or  had  palled  before  him,  could  hold 
out  againft  ridicule;  it  effaced  every  trace 
of  them,  and  prepared  him  to  be  as  bad,  as 
his  word  companions  could  be  inclined  to 
make  him.  How  great  a negledl  of  him 
enfued  1 They  who  had  laughed  him  out 
of  the  reverence  due  to  his  parent’s  worth, 
rendered  him  foon  delpifed  by  all  whofe 
efleem  could  profit  or  credit  him ; and  he 
died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  conllitution, 
when  but  in  the  25th  of  his  age. 

Dean  Bolton, 

§ 12S.  Letter  IX. 

S I R, 

My  lad  gave  you  a melancholy  in- 
dance of  the  hurt  done  by  ridicule  to 
the  heir  of  a mod  worthy  man,  not  ma- 
ny miles  from  you.  What  influence  it 
had  towards  the  condemnation  of  him, 
to  whom  the  epithet  of  di-vine  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  applied,  than 
to  any  one  who  ever  lived  under  the  foie 
guidance  of  reafon,  has  long,  you  know, 
been  matter  of  difpute.  J will  only  ob- 
ferve,  concerning  the  comic  writer’s  ri- 
dicule of  Socrates-—^ 

1.  That,  when  fuch  a reprefentation 
could  be  made  of  fo  excellent  a perfon^ 
it  demondrates,  that  no  degree  of  nvortk 
can  fecure  any  perfon  from  an  attempt  to 
dedroy  his  credit ; and  that  they,  whofe 
'capacities  fully  enable  them  to  difeern  thk 

njjorthy  may  be  its  fpitefuiled  enemies,  and 
bend  their  wits  to  difparage  it 

2.  That,  when  fuch  a reprefentation 

could  be  made  by  a man  of  good  parts,  with 
any  confidence  of  fuccefs,  it  is,  further,  an 
evidence  of  the  probability,  that  the  highed 
and  mod  jud  reputation  may  fuffer  from 
ridicule,  and  that  it  may  bring  into  con- 
tempt what  is  entitled  to  the  greated 
edeem  and  honour 

3.  That  if  the  Athenians  were  fo  w'ell 
pleafed  with  the  means  ufed  to  leffen  the 
charader  of  this  ornament,  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  his  fpecies,  as  to  render  the 
interpofition  of  a powerful  party  in  the 
date  neceffary,  to  prevent  the  poet’s  abufe 
from  meeting  with  all  the  fuccefs  he  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  in  it;  we  are  fully  taught, 
what  may  be  the  pernicious  effeds  of  inge- 
nious drollery — how  much  it  may  weaken 
the  force  of  any  indruidion,  or  any  example. 

Where 
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Where  violent  methods  are  purfued,  in 
order  to  withdraw  us  from  any  religious 
fradice  or  opinion ; they  who  thus  oppofe  it 
lliewing  thereby,  that  they  look  upon  it  as 
fomewhat  of  great  importance,  teach  us  to 
do  the  hime ; and  often  increafe  out  at- 
tachment to  it — render  us  more  earnell: 
about  it,  than  we  otherwife  fhould  have 
been.  But  where  fuch  pradice  or  opinion 
is  treated  as  a matter  of  jeit — -where  it 
meets  with  all  the  flight  that  fcofiing  and 
laughter  can  exprefs,  w^e  fcarcely  know 
how  to  preferve  our  regard  to  it,  as  a 
thing  of  much  confequence;  and  from  ef- 
teeming  itof  little  moment,  we  eafily  pro- 
ceed to  judge  it  of  none  at  all. 

The  force  that  is  olfered  us,  on  account 
of  our  perfuafion,  either  occafions  fuch  an 
averfion  from  him,  w'ho  applies  to  it,  as 
prevents  his  having  any  influence  upon  us ; 
or  engages  us  in  fo  careful  an  attention  to 
the  grounds,  upon  which  we  formed  our 
judgment,  as  fixes  us  in  the  refolution  not 
to  alter  it.  But  when  all  pafles  under  the 
appearance  of  good  humour — when  only 
mirth  and  pleafantry  are  exerted  againil 
us,  we  neither  contraft  that  hatred  towards 
thofe,  by  whom  we  are  thus  treated,  wdiich 
will  be  our  fecurity  from  any  bad  impref- 
fions  they  can  make  upon  us ; nor  are  we 
excited  to  any  examination  of  our  principles 
that  can  confirm  us  in  them.  The  freedom 
which  o«r  companions  ufe,  in  fporting  with 
what  we  have  hitherto  reverenced,  wdll 
tempt  us  to  conclude,  that  its  importance 
is  far  from  being  obvious ; nor,  indeed, 
can  it  fail,  unlefs  our  minds  have  a more 
than  ordinary  firmnefs,  to  raife  at  length 
foine  doubt  in  us,  whether  we  have  not 
been  too  fanciful  or  too  credulous-  And  as 
“ The  woman,  who  deliberates,  is  loft,” 
we  may  fear  the  man  will  be  fo  like  wife, 
who  fuffers  himfelf  to  queflion  how  well 
founded  his  ferioufnefs  is,  merely  becaufe 
his  aflbeiates  are  continually  deriding  it. 

Would  you  not,  indullrioiilly,  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  thofe  who  had  power  to  tor. 
ture  you,  and  whom  you  knew  ready  to  do 
it ; if  you  would  not  be  guided  by  them, 
but  was  determined  to  think  and  afl  as 
your  own  reafon  fhould  direft  ? Believe 
me.  Sir,  the  fcofler  fhould  be  as  mucli 
flmnned  by  the  friend  of  virtue,  as  the  in- 
quifitor  by  the  friend  of  truth.  Whoever 
would  attain  or  preferve  a jull  fenfe  of  his 
duty,  fhould  have  as  little  intercourfe  as 


poflible  with  thofe  who  would  difeourage 
fmcerity — who  would  oppofe  it,  either  by 
the  faggot,  or  the  fair,  * of  SmithfeU.  A 
very  uncommon  refolution  is  required  to 
be  fteady  to  the  principles,  from  avowing 
which  we  inufl:  expedl  to  be  the  heroes 
in  a farce;  though  we  need  not  appre- 
hend that  it  will  make  us  vidims  to  the 
flam.es. 

What  temper  may  be,  I cannot  af- 
firm ; but  I really  think  that,  with  great 
numbers,  drollery  is  not  only  a fpecies  of 
perfecution,  but  the  moll  dangerous  kind 
of  it : they  would  as  foon  be  fcourged,  as 
mocked;  be  burthened  with  the  crofs,  as 
habited  with  the  purple.  You  can  fcarCe- 
ly  be  enough  aware  of  the  rifk  you  tun 
from  being  jelled  with,  as  a vifionary  or  a 
bigot — as  one  of  much  whim,  or  very  lit- 
tle penetration. 

But  enough  of  the  inducements,  thatvi- 
tious  companions  would  be  under  to  cor- 
rupt you,  and  the  means  they  would  ufe  to 
do  it. 

The  care  you  fhould  take,  in  the  choice 
of  your  company,  will  be  the  fubjedl  of 
but  one  letter  more  from  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 129.  Letter  X. 

Sir, 

All  I have  to  add,  on  what  has  lately 
been  the  fubjeft  of  my  correfpondence 
with  you,  will  be  contained  in  this  letter. 
I will  not  lengthen  it,  by  apologizing  for 
it. 

Might  I fuppofe  you  fo  fortified  by  a 
right  difpofition,  a wife  education,  good 
fenfe,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  praftlce  enjoined  by 
your  religion,  that  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt your  morals  would  mifearry ; this 
hurt,  however,  you  would  be  fure  to  find 
from  being  much  in  the  company  of  vi- 
tious  men,  tliat  you  would  be  lels  careful 
to  become  eminently  njirtuous — you  would 
be  lefs  careful  to  fulfil  your  obligations, 
than  you  otherwife  would  be.  While  you 
others  fo  much  worfe  than  yourfelf; 
you  would  not  confider  how  much  better 
you  ought  to  be,  than  you  at  prefent  are— 
While  their  grofs  faults  were  avoided,  you 
would  not  confider,  how  much  there  is  in 
you  that  ought  to  be  amended. 

We  meafure  what  is,  in  any  way,  com- 
mendable, by  comparing  our  fhare  of  it 
with  that  of  our  neighbour ; we  do  not  re- 


* Bartholomeio  fair,  during  which  plays  and  farces  w(yre  formerly,  from  morning  to  night,  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace. 
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gard  in  what  degree,  as  to  itfdf,  we  poflefs 
the  good,  but  in- how  greater  a degree  it 
is  pofleiled  by  us,  than  by  others. 

Among  a very  ignorant  people,  a feho- 
lar  of  the  lowed  form  will  pafs,  both  in 
their  ana  his  own  judgment,  for  an  adept. 

You  would,  I am  fure,  pronounce  of 
any  gentleman,  who  kept  mean  company, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  ever  a6Ung 
‘ a part,  which  would  greatly  credit  him  : 
while  he  loved  to  be  chiefly  with  thofe, 
who  would  own,  and  do  homage  to,  his 
fuperiority;  you  would  think  him  by  no 
means  likely  to  cultivate  much  real  worth. 
And  were  it  to  be  faid,  that  you  fhould 
make  fuch  a judgment  of  him,  not  becaufe 
of  any  imprefiion  he  would  receive  fro?n 
his  co?npanionSy  but  becaufe  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  he  flrewed  in  the  choice  of  them  ; I 
Biould  be  glad  to  know,  how  that  man 
mufl;  be  thought  alfe£led  towards  religion 
and  virtue,  who  could  be  willingly  prefent, 
where  he  was  fure  that  they  would  be 
grofsiy  depreciated.  Whoever  could  bear 
a difparagement  of  them,  mud  have  fo  lit- 
tle fenfe  of  their  worth,  that  we  mud  judly 
conclude  him  ill  prepared  for  redding  the 
attempt,  to  deprive  them  wholly  of  their 
influence  upon  him.  And,  therefore,  we 
may  as  fitly  determine,  from  the  difpofi- 
tion  evidenced  by  him  who  keeps  bad 
company,  what  his  morals  will  at  length 
be ; as  we  can  determine  from  the  turn  of 
mind,  difeovered  by  one  who  keeps  mean 
company,  what  his  figure  in  the  world  is 
likely  to  be. 

Thofe  among  us,  whofe  capacities  qua- 
lify them  for  the  mod  confiderable  attain- 
ments— who  might  raife  themfelves  to  an 
equality  with  the  heroes  in  literature,  of 
the  lad  century,  fit  down  contented  with 
the  fuperiority  they  have  over  their  con- 
temporaries— acquiefee  in  furnifhing  a 
bare  fpecimen  of  what  they  could  do,  if 
their  genius  were  rouied,  if  they  were  to 
exert  their  abilities.  They  regard  only 
the  advantage  they  poflefs  over  the  idle 
and  illiterate,  by  whom  they  are  furround- 
ed;  and  give  way  to  their  cafe,  when  they 
may  take  it ; and  yet  appear  as  confider- 
able in  their  times,  as  the  learned  men,  we 
mod  admire,  didin  their  refpeSIi^e 

How  many  could  I mention,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  mod  liberal  of  her  endow- 
ments, who  are  barely  in  the  lid  of  au- 
thors, who  have  only  writ  enough  to  fliew 
how  much  honour  they  would  have  done 
their  country,  had  their  application  been 
called  out,  and  if  their  names  mud  have 
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been  no  better  known  than  thofe  of  their 
acquaintance,  unlefs  their  diligence  had 
equalled  their  capacity. 

What  is  thus  notorioufly  true  of  lite- 
rary defert,  is  equally  fo  of  moral : the 
perfons,  to  whom  we  allot  a greater  fliare 
of  it,  than  has  long  been  found  in  any  in 
their  dations,  how  have  they  their  fenfe  of 
right  with-held  from  exerting  itfelf,  by 
the  few  they  meet  with  difpofed  to  animate 
them  to  any  endeavour  towards  correding 
the  general  depravity — by  the  coimedions 
they  have  with  fuch  numbers,  whofe  rule 
is  their  inclination — by  that  utter  difregard 
to  duty,  which  they  fee  in  mod  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  have  an  intercourfe. 

Alas ! in  the  very  bed  of  us,  a convic- 
tion of  what  becomes  us  goes  but  a little 
way  in  exciting  us  to  practice  it.  Solici- 
tations to  be  lefs  obfervant  of  it  are,  from 
fome  or  other  quarter,  perpetually  offering 
themfelves:  and  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  withrtood,  if  our  refolutions  are  not 
drengthened  by  the  wife  counfels  and  cor- 
refpondent  examples  of  our  aflbeiates. 

Behold ! young  man — Y ou  live  in  an 
“ age,  when  it  is  requifite  to  fortify  the 
mind  by  examples  of  condancy.’’ 

This  Tacitus  mentions  as  the  fpeech  of 
the  admirable  Thrafea  to  the  qusellor,  fent 
to  tell  him  he  mud  die;  and  by  whom  he 
would  have  it  remarked,  with  what  com- 
pofure  he  died. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  our  virtue  endan- 
gers our  life,  as  v/as  then  the  cafe,  that 
fuch  examples  are  wanted.  Wherever 
there  is  a prevailing  corruption  of  man- 
ners ; they  who  would  ad  throughout  the 
becoming  part,  mud  be  animated  to  it  by 
what  they  hear  from,  and  fee  in,  others, 
by  the  patterns  of  integrity  which  they 
have  before  them. 

We  are  eafily  induced  to  judge  fome 
deviation  from  our  rule  very  excufable ; 
and  to  allow  ourfelves  in  it:  when  our 
thoughts  are  not  called  off  from  our  own 
weaknefs  and  the  general  guilt:  but  while 
we  are  converfant  with  thofe,  whofe  con- 
du6l  is  as  unfuitable,  as  our  own,  to  that  of 
the  multitude;  we  are  kept  awake  to  a 
fenfe  of  our  obligations — our  fpirits  are 
fupported — we  feel  the  courage  that  we 
behold — we  fee  what  can  be  done  by  fuch 
as  fhare  our  frail  nature;  and  nve  are  a- 
diamed  to  ^a<ver^  where  they  perfevere* 
Arifiotle  confiders  friendfhip  as  of  three 
kinds;  one  arifing  from  virtue,  another 
from  pleafure,  and  another  from  intered  ; 
but  judly  determines,  that  there  can  be  no 

true 
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true  friendfhip,  which  is  not  founded  in 
virtue. 

The  friendfhip  contrafled  from  pleafure 
or  profit,  regards  only  the  pleafure  or  pro- 
fit obtained  thereby  ; and  ceafes,  when 
tfiefe  precarious  motives  to  it  fail : but 
that,  to  which  virtue  gives  birth,  not  hav- 
ing any  accidental  caufe — being  without 
any  dependance  on  humour  or  intereft — 
arifing  wholly  from  intrinfic  worth,  from 
^’f.hat  we  are  in  ourfelves,  never  flu<fluates, 
operates  fieadily  and  uniformly,  renuins 
firm  and  uninterrupted,  is  lading  as  our 
lives.  That  which  is  the  efl'ential  quali- 
fication ol  a friend,  fnould  be  the  chief  re- 
commendation in  a cQmpanion.  If,  indeed, 
we  have  any  concern  for  real  worth;  with 
whom  flrould  we  be  more  defirous  to  con- 
verfe,  than  with  thofe  who  would  accom- 
pany us,  and  encourage  us,  in  the  purfuit 
of  it. 

The  fame  writer,  mentioning  the  ufe 
that  friends  are  of  to  us  in  every  part  of 
life,  remarks  the  benefit  which  young  men 
find  from  them  to  be — “ That  they  keep 
« them  in  their  duty.’’ 

Had  he  thought,  that  any  thing  could 
have  been  urged  more  in  behalf  of  friend- 
fhip ; he,  undoubtedly,  would  have  obferv- 
ed  it.  And  when  fuch  is  the  language  of 
fo  able  an  inftrudor,and  of  one  who  guided 
himfelf  in  his  indruflions  only  by  the  cer- 
tain, the  prefent  advantage,  that  would 
attend  a conformity  to  them  ; the  lefTon  we 
have  here  for  the  choice  of  company  mull; 
appear  worthy  the  notice  even  of  thofe, 
w'ho  will  have  no  other  guides  but  reafon 
and  nature. 

If  to  keep  U3  Heady  to  our  duty 'be  the 
bed  office  that  can  be  done  us — If  they, 
who  are  our  friends,  will  be  thus  fervice- 
able  to  us— -If  the  virtuous  alone  can  be 
our  friends,  our  converfition  fiijuld  be 
chiefly  with  the  virtuous;  all  familiarity 
with  the  vitious  diould  be  avoided;  we 
fhould  confider  thofe,  who  would  dedroy 
our  virtue,  as  our  enemies — our  very  word 
enemies,  whild  endeavouring  to  deprive  us 
of  the  greated  bleffing,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  obtain.  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 130.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating, 
Sect.  I. 

This  refpefls  the  quantity  of  our  food, 
or  the  kind  of  it : if,  in  either  of  thefe,  we 
have  no  regard  to  the  hurt  it  may  do  us, 
we  are  guilty  of  intemperance. 

From  tranfgreffing  in  the  quantity  of 
our  food,  a fpeedier  mifehief  enfues  than 
* 


from  doing  fo  in  the  quality  of  it;  and 
therein  we  never  can  tranfgrefs,  without 
being  direflly  admoniflied  of  it  by  our 
very  conditution.  Our  meal  is  never  too 
large,  but  heavinefs  comes  on — the  load 
on  our  domach  is  our  indant  tormentor ; 
and  every  repetitiofi  of  our  fault  a caution 
to  us,  that  we  do  not  any  more  thusodend.^ 
A caution,  alas,  how  unheeded  by  us ! — 
Crammed  like  an  Englijhman,  was,  I find,  a 
proverbial  el^refiion  in  Erafnush  days— 
above  two  hundred  years  ago. 

An  error  barely  in  the  kind  of  our  ali- 
ment gives  us,  frequently,  no  prefent 
alarm;  and,  perhaps, but  a very  dight one, 
after  w'e  have,  for  fome  years,  continued 
in  it.  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  fcarce  any 
thing  W'e  eat  appears  to  difagree  with  usr 
we  gratify  our  palate  with  whatever  pleafes 
it ; feeling  no  ill  confequence,  and  there- 
fore fearing  none.  The  inconveniences, 
that  we  do  not  yet  find,  we  hope  we  fliall 
always  efcape ; or  we  then  propofe  to  our- 
felves a redraint  upon  our  appetite,  when 
we  experience  the  bad  edects  of  indulg- 
ing it. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  quantity  of  our 
food;  that  may  be  no  excefs  in  one  man, 
which  may  be  the  mod  blameable  in  an- 
other; what  would  be  the  height  of  glut- 
tony in  us,  if  of  a weak  and  tender  frame, 
may  bey  to  perfons  of  much  dronger  con- 
ditution, a quite  temperate  meal.  The 
fame  proportions  of  food  can,  likewife,  ne- 
ve.%uit  fuch,  as  have  in  them  difpofitions 
to  particular  difeafes,  and  fuch,  as  have  no 
evils  of  that  nature  to  guard  againd;  nor 
can  they,  further,  fuit  thofe,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  hard  labour,  and  thofe,  who  live 
w'holly  at  their  eafe — thofe,  who  are  fre- 
quently dirring  and  in  aclion,  and  thofe, 
whofe  life  is  ledentary  and  inactive.  The 
fame  man  may,  alfo,  in  the  very  fame 
quantity,  be  free  from,  or  guilty  of  excefs, 
as  he  is  young  or  old — healthy  or  difeafed 
— as  he  accudoms  his  body  to  fatigue,  or 
to  repofe. 

The  influence  that  our  food  has  upon  our 
health,  its  tendency  to  preferve  or  to  im- 
pair cur  conditution,  is  the  meafure  of  its 
temperance  or  excefs. 

It  may,  indeed,  fo  happen,  that  our  diet 
fliall  be,  generally,  very  fparing,  without 
allowing  us  any  claim  to  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance; as  when  we  are  more  defirous 
to  fave  our  money,  than  to  plcafe  our  pa- 
lates, and,  therefore,  deny  ourfelves  at  our 
own  table,  what  we  eat  with  greedinefs, 
when-  we  feed  at  the  charge  of  others,  as, 

like- 
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likewifc,  when  our  circumftances  not  per- 
mitting us,  ordinarily,  to  indulge  our  ap- 
petite, we  yet  fet  no  bounds  to  it,  when  we 
Jiave  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

He  is  the  temperate  man,  whofe  health 
direds  his  appetite—who  is  belf  pleafed 
with  what  beft  agrees  with  him — who 
eats,  not  to  gratify  his  tafte,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  his  life — who  is  the  fame  at  every 
table,  as  at  his  own— who,  when  he  feafts, 
is  not  cloyed ; and  fees  all  ftie  delicacies 
before  him,  that  luxury  can  accumulate ; 
yet  preferves  a due  abllinence  amidft 
them. 

The  rules  of  temperance  not  only  oblige 
us  to  abliain  from  what  ?ionv  does,  or  what 
we  are  fure  foon  '-will,  hurt  us : we  offend 
againlh  them,  when  we  avoid  not  whatever 
has  a probability  of  being  hurtful  to  us. — 
They  are,  further,  tranfgreffed  by  too 
great  nicety  about  our  food — by  much  fo- 
licitude  and  eagernefs  to  procure  what  we 
moll  relifh — by  frequently  eating  to  fati- 
ety. 

We  have  a letter  remaining  of  an  hea- 
then, who  was  one  of  the  mofl  eminent 
perfons  in  an  age  diftinguifhed  by  the 
great  men  it  produced,  in  which  he  ex^ 
preffes  how  uneafy  it  made  him,  to.  be 
among  thofe,  who  placed  no  fmall  part  of 
their  happinefs  in  an  elegant  table,  and 
who  filled  themfelves  twice  a day.- 

In  thus  deferibing  temperance,  let  me 
not  be  underftood  to  cenfure,  as  a failure 
therein,  all  regard  to  the  food  that  %efl; 
pleafes  us,  when  it  is  equally  wholefome 
with  other  kinds— when  its  price  is  neither 
unfuitable  to  our  circumftances,  nor  very 
great. — when  it  may  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured— when  we  are  not  anxious  about  it — 
when  we  do  not  frequently  feek  after  it- — 
when  we  are  always  moderate  in  its  ufe. 

To  gensern  our  appetite  is  neceflary ; but, 
in  order  to  this,  there  is  no  rwecefiity,  that 
we  fhould  always  mortify  it— that  we  fhould. 
Upon  every  occafion,  confider  what  is  leali 
agreeable  to  us. 

Life  is  no  more  to  be  pafted  in  a con- 
ftant  felf- denial,  than  in  a round  ©f  fenfual 
enjoyments.  We  fhould  endeavour,  that 
it  may  not  be,  at  any  time,  painful  to  us 
to  deny  ourfelves  what  is  improper  for  us; 
and,  on  that  as  well  as  other  accounts,  it  is 
moft  fitting  that  we  fhould  frequently 
pradlife  felf-denial — that  we  fhould  often 
forego  wl^at  would  delight  us.  But  to  do 
this  continually,  I cannot  fuppofe  required 
of  us.;  becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  reafonable 
-to  think  that  it  fhould  be  our  duty  wholly 
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to  debar  ourfelves  of  that  food  which  our 
palate  is  formed  to  relifh,  and  which  we  are 
fure  may  be  ufed,  without  any  prejudice  to 
our  virtue,  or  our  health. 

Thus  much  may  fuflice  to  inform  us, 
when  we  incur  the  guilt  of  eating  intem- 
perately. 

The  difluafives  from  it,  that  appear  of 
greateft  weight,  are  thefe  : 

It  is  the  grofteft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence. 

It  is  the  vileft  debafement  of  ourfelves. 

Our  bodies  owe  to  it  the  moft  painful 
difeafes,  and,  generally,  a fpcedy  decay. 

It  frequently  interrupts  the  ufe  of  our 
nobler  faculties,  and  is  fure,  at  length,  great- 
ly to  enfeeble  them. 

The  ftraits  to  which  it  often  reduces  u.s, 
occafion  our  falling  into  crimes,  v/hich 
would,  otherwife,  have  been  our  utter  ab- 
horrence. Dean  Bolton. 

§131.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 
Sect.  II. 

To  confHer,  firft,  excefs  in  our  food  a$ 
the  grofTeft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence. 

The  vaft  ^variety  of  creatures,  with  which 
God  has  repienilhed  the  earth — ^the  abun- 
dant provifion,  which  he  has  made  for 
many  of  them — the  care,  which  he  has 
taken  that  each  fpecies  of  them  ftiould  be 
preferved  — the  numerous  conveniences 
they  adminifter  to  us— the  pleafing  change 
of  food  they  afford  ut — the  fuitable  food 
that  we  find,  among  their  different  kinds, 
to  different  climates,  to  our  different  ways 
of  life,  ages,  conftitutions,  diftempers,  are, 
certainly,  the  moft  awakening  call  to  the 
higheft  admiration,  and  the  gratefulleft: 
fe7ife,  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
This  ’fenfe  is  properly  expreffed,  by  the 
due  application  of  what  is  fo  gracioufly  af- 
forded us— by  the  application  of  it  to  thofe 
purpofes,  for  which  it  was  manifellly  in- 
tended. But  how  contrary  hereto  is  his 
pradice,  who  lives  as  it  were  but  to  eat, 
and  confiders  the  liberality  of  Providence 
only  as  catering  for  his  luxury ! What 
mifehief  this  luxury  doth  us  will  be  pre- 
fently  confidered  ; and,  in  whatfoever  de- 
gree it  hurts  us,  we  to  fuch  a degree  abufe 
our  Maker’s  bounty,  which  defign  our 
good— which,  certainly,  is  direded  to  our 
welfare.  Were  we,  by  indulging  our  ap- 
petites, only  to  make  ourfelves  lefs  fit  for 
any  of  the  offices  of  life,  only  to  become 
lefs  capable  of  difeharging  any  of  the  du- 
ties of  our  ftation,  it  may  be  made  evident, 
I th'.iit. 
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that,  in  this  refpeft  iikewirc,  our  ufe  of  the 
Divine  beneficence  is  quite  contrary  to 
what  it  requires.  He  who  has  appointed 
us  our  bufmefs  here — who,  by  our  pecu- 
liar capacities,  has  fignilied  to  us  our  pro- 
per employments,  thereby  dil'covers  to  us 
how  far  merely  to  pleafe  ourftdves  is  al- 
lowed us ; and  that,  if  we  do  fo,  to  the 
hindrance  of  a nobler  work,  it  is  oppofing 
his  intention;  it  is  defeating  the  end  of  life, 
by  thofe  very  gifts,  which  were  behowed  to 
carry  us  on  more  chearfully  towards  it. 

When  my  palate  has  a large  fcope  for 
its  innocent  choice — when  I have  at  hand 
what  may  moft  agreeably  recruit  my 
ftrength,  and  what  is  mod  effedlual  to 
preferve  it ; how  great  ingratitude  and 
bafenefs  lliew  themfelves  in  the  excefs, 
which  perverts  the  aim  of  fo  much  kind- 
nefs,  and  makes  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  my 
forgetting  with  what  view  I was  created, 
which  ought  to  keep  me  ever  mindful  of 
it  I As  the  bounty  of  Heaven  is  one  of  the 
Ifrongcfl  motives  to  .a  reafonabk  Ufe,  how 
guilty  are  we  if  we  abufe  it  to  the  purpofes 
of  a fenfual ! Our  crime  mud  be  highly 
aggravated,  when  the  more  conveniences 
our  Maker  has  provided  for  us,  we  are  fo 
much  the  more  unmindful  of  the  tafk  he 
has  enjoined  us — when  by  his  granting  us 
what  may  fatisfy  our  appetite,  we  are  in- 
duced wholly  to  confult  it,  and  make  ©ur- 
felvcs  flaves  to  it. 

Let  intemperance  in  our  food  be  next 
coniidcred,  as  the  lhamefullell  debafement 
of  ouvfclves. 

Ltfcy  as  we  have  been  wifely  taught  to 
confider  it,  is  more  than  meat,  Man  could 
not  be  fent  into  the  world  but  for  quite 
different  purpofes,  than  merely  to  indulge 
his  palate.  He  has  an  under  Handing 
given  him,  which  he  may  greatly  improve; 
many  are  the  perfeftions,  which  he  is  qua- 
litTed  to  attain;  much  good  to  his  fellov/- 
creTltures  he  ha*s  abilities  to  do:  and  all 
this  may  be  truly  faid  of  all  mankind  } all 
of  us  may  improve  our  reafon,  may  pro- 
ceed in  virtue,  may  be  ufeful  to  Our  fel- 
low creatures.  There  are  none,  therefore, 
to  whom  it  is  not  the  fouled  reproach,  that 
their  belly  is  their  God  — that  they  are 
more  felicitous  to  favour,  and  thereby 
to  drengthen,  the  importunity  of  their  ap- 
petite, than  to  weaken  and  mader  it,  by 
frequent  refi dance  and  redraint.  The 
reat'onable  being  is  to  be  always  under  the 
influence  of  reafon;  it  is  his  excellence, 
his  prei  ogative,  to  be  fo  : whatever  is  an 
hindrance  to  this  degrades  him,  refledfs  on 
him  diigrace  and  contempt.  And  .as  ou;- 
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reafon  and  appetite  are  in  a condant  op^po- 
fition  to  each  other,  there  is  no  indulging 
the  latter,  withour  lelfening  the  power  of 
the  former  : If  our  appetite  is  not  govern- 
ed by,  it  will  govern,  our  reafon,  and 
make  its  mod  prudent  fuggellions,  its  wifeft 
counfels,  to  be  unheeded  and  flighted. 

The  fewer  tire  wants  of  any  being  are, 
we  mud  confider  it  as  fo  much  the  more 
perfefl ; dnee  thereby  it  is  lefs  dependent, 
and  has  lefs%f  its  happinefs  without  itfelf. 
When  we  raife  our  thoughts  to  the  Beings 
above  us,  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  the 
higher  orders  of  them,  dill  farther  removes 
from  our  own  weaknefs  and  indigence, 
till  we  reach  God  himfelf,  and  exempt 
him  from  wants  of  every  kind. 

Knowing  thus  what  mud  be  aferibed  to 
natures  fuperior  to  ours,  we  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, what  is  our  own  bed  recommend- 
ation; by  what  our  nature  is  raifed  ; where- 
in its  worth  is  diftinguifhed. 

To  be  without  any  wants  is  the  Divine 
prerogative;  our  praife  is,  that  we  add  not 
to  the  number  of  thofe,  to  which  we  were 
appointed — that  we  have  none  we  can 
avoid — that  we  have  none  from  our  own 
mlfcondua.  In  this  we  attain  the  utmod 
degree  of  perfeftian  within  our  reach. 

bn  the  other  liand,  when  fancy  has 
multiplied  our  neceiuties — wh.en  we  owe  I 
know  not  how  many  to  ourfclves-— when 
our  cafe  is  made  dependent  on  delicacies, 
to,  which  our  Maker  never  fubjeded,  it— 
wIen  the  cravings  of  our  luxury  bear  no 
proportion  to  thofe  of  our  natural  hunger, 
what  a degenerate  race  do  we  become  I 
What  do  we  but  fmk  our  rank  in  the  cr^  || 
ation. 

He  whofe  voracioufnefs  prevents  his  be- 
ing fatisfied,  till  he  is  loaded  to  the  full  of 
what  he  is  able  to  bear,  who  eats  to  tine 
utmod  extent  of  what  he  can  ca,t,  is  a mere 
brute,  and  one  of  the  lowed  kind  of  brutes ; 
the  generality  of  them  obferving  a juft 
moderation  in  their  food— when  duly  re- 
lieved feeking  no  more,  and  forbearing 
even  what  is  before  them.  But  below  any 
brute  is  he,  who,  by  indulging  himfelf, 
has  contrafled  wants,  from  which  nature 
exempted  him  ; w'ho  muft  be  made  hungry 
by  art,  mud  have  his  food  undergo  the 
mod  unvvholefome  preparations,  before  he 
can  be  inclined  to  tade  it ; only  relilhing 
what  is  ruinous  to  his  health  ; his  life  fup- 
ported  by  what  neceirarily  Oiortens  it.  A 
part  this,  which,  when  a<ded  by  him,  who 
has  reafon,  refledion,  forefight  given  him, 
wants  a name  to  repreient  it  in  trie  full  of 
its  deformity.  With  privileges  lo  far  be- 
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yond  thofe  of  the  creatures  below  us,  how 
^^reat  is  our  bafenefs,  our  guilt,  if  thofe 
endowments  are  fo  far  abuled,  that  they 
ferve  us  but  to  find  out  the  means  of  more 
grofsly  corrupting  ourfelves ! 

I cannot  quit  this  head,  without  remark- 
ing it  to  be  no  flight  argument  of  the  dif- 
hoiiour  we  incur  by  gluttony,  that  nothing 
is  more  carefully  avoided  in  all  well-bred 
company,  nothing  would  be  thought  by 
fuch  more  brutal  and  rude,  than  the  dif- 
covery  of  any  marks  of  our  having  eat 
intemperately— of  our  having  exceeded 
that  proportion  of  food,  which  is  proper 
for  our  nourifhment. 

Dean  Bolton^ 

§ 132.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 
Sect.  III. 

To  confider,  further,  excels  in  our  food 
as  haftening  our  death,  and  bringing  on 
Us  the  mofl  painful  difeafes. 

It  is  evident^  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  than  tem- 
perance. 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  aftually  fo  ; 
and  the  ftrudlureof  the  human  body  Ihews 
that  it  mufl  be  fo. 

Tliey  who  defcribe  the  golden  age,  or 
the  age  of  innocence,  and  near  a thoufand 
years  of  life,  reprefent  the  cuflomary  food 
of  it  as  the  plainefl  and  mofl  Ample. 

Whether  animal  food  was  at  all  ufed  be- 
fore the  flood,  is  queflioned  : we  certainly 
And,  long  after  it,  that  Lot\  making  a 
feafl  is  defcribed  by  his  baking  unleavened 
bread. 

Abraham  entertained  thofe,  whom  he 
^confidered  of  fuch  eminence,  as  that,  to 
ufe  the  words  of  fcripture,  he  ran  to 
“ meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed 
“ himfelf  to  the  ground;’*  AbrahamI % en- 
tertainm.ent,  I fay,  of  perfons  thus  honoured 
by  him,  was  only  with  a calf,  with  cakes  of 
meal,  with  butter  and  milk. 

Gideon" i hofpitality  towards  the  mofl  il- 
luftrious  of  guefts  flievved  itfelf  in  killing  a 
kid  of  the  goats ; and  we  read  that  Jefe 
looked  upon  this  to  be  a prefent,  which  his 
prince  would  not  difdain. 

Perhaps  my  reader  would  rather  take  a 
meal  with  fome  of  the  worthies  of  profane 
hiflory,  than  with  thofe,  whom  the  facred 
has  recorded. 

I will  be  his  introducer.  He  lhall  be  a 
gueft  at  an  entertainment,  which  was,  cer- 
tainly, defigned  to  be  a fplendid  one ; Ance 
it  was  made  by  Achilles  for  three  fuch  con- 
Aderable  perfons,  as  Bhcenixy  Ajaxy  and 
; perfons,  whom  he  himfelf  repre- 
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fents  as  being,  of  all  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
thofe  whom  he  mofl  honours. 

He  will  eafily  be  believed  herein ; for 
this  declaration  is  fcarcc  fconer  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  he  and  his  friends,  Patrcclus 
A.itomedon,  feverally  employ  thenifelves 
in  making  up  the  Are — chopping  the  meat, 
and  putting  it  into  the  pot — Or,  if  Mr. 
Pope  be  allowed  to  defcribe  their  talks  on 
this  occaAon. 

—^^—Patroclus  o’er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  a brazen  vafe  three  cbtr.ei  entire: 

The  brazen  vale  Automcdon  (uftains. 

Which  Jiep  of  porkety  pcepy  and  goat  contains  : 
j4chilhs  at  the  genial  feafl:  prefides, 

The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  {kill  divides. 

Mean  while  Patroclus  fweats  the  fire  to  raife  j 
The  tent  is  brighten’d  with  the  rifing  blaze. 

But  who  is  dreffing  the  Aflt  and  fowls? 
This  feafl,  alas  ! furnilhe?  neither.  The 
poet  is  fo  very  bad  a caterer,  that  he  pro- 
vides nothing  of  that  kind  for  his  heroes 
on  this  occalion;  or,  on  another,  even  for 
the  luxurious  Pheeacians.  Such  farnples 
thefe  of  HomeAs  entertainments,  as  will 
gain  entire  credit  to  what  is  faid  of  them  in 
Pliitarchy  that  we  mufl;  rife  almofl;  hungry 
“ from  them.’*  Symp.  Lib.  II.  Qu.  10. 

Should  the  blind  bard  be  confidered  as 
a llroller — keeping  low  company,  and 
therefore,  in  the  feafls  he  makes  for  the 
great,  likely  more  to  regard  the  quantity 
of  the  food  which  he  provides  for  them, 
than  the  kind  of  it:  would  you  rather  be 
one  of  FirgiVs  guefts,  as  he  lived  in  an 
age,  when  good  eating  was  underftood— > 
converfed  with  people  of  rank — knew 
what  difties  they  liked,  and  would  therefore 
not  fail  to  place  fuch  before  them  ? 

You  lhali  then  be  the  gueft  of  the  Ro- 
man poet — Do  you  chufe  beef,  or  mutton— 
would  you  be  helped  to  pork,  or  do  yon 
prefer  goat’s- Aelh  f You  have  no  flomach 
for  fuch  fort  of  aiet.  Lie  has  nothing  elfe 
for  you,  unlefs  Polyphemus  will  fpare  you  a 
leg  or  an  arm  of  one  of  the  poor  Greeks  he 
is  eating;  or  unlefs  you  will  join  the  half- 
drowned  crew,  and  take  a bit  of  the  ftags, 
which  are  drefled  as  foon  as  killed  ; or  un- 
lefs you  are  a great  lover  of  bread  and 
apples,  and  in  order  to  fatisfy  your  hunger, 
will,  in  the  language  of  Afeanius,  eat  your 
table. 

Dido,  indeed,  gives  AEneas  and  his  com- 
panions a mofl  fplendid  entertainment,  as 
far  as  numerous  attendants  conflitute  one  ; 
but  the  poet  mentions  nothing,  that  the 
heroes  had  to  eat,  except  bread;  whatever 
elfe  was  got  for  them,  he  includes  in  the 
general  term  Dapes  ; which,  in  other  parts 
I 2 of 
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of  the  jEnsid,  is  applied  to  all  the  coarfe 
fare  already  mentioned. 

As  the  luxury  of  mankind  increafed, 
their  lives  fliortened : The  half  of  Abra^^ 
ham’%  age  became  regarded  as  a llretch, 
far  beyond  the  cuftomary  period.  So  in 
profane  hidory  we  find,  that  when  the  arts 
of  luxury  were  unknown  in  RomCy  its  feven 
kiiigs  reigned  a longer  term,  than,  after- 
wards, upon  the  prevalency  of  thofe  arts, 
w'as  completed  by  its  firft  twenty  empe- 
rors. 

Such  perfons,  indeed,  among  the  an- 
cients, whofe  precepts  and  praftice  mofl: 
;:ecommended  temperance  in  diet,  were 
eminent  inllances  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  it,  in  the  health  preferved,  and  long 
life  attained  by  it. 

Gorgias  lived  107  years. 

Hippocrates  reached,  according  to  fome 
writers,  his  104th  year,  according  to  others 
his  109th. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  it  was  obferved, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  eat  to  fatiety, 
lived  to  near  100  years;  jamblichus  mtiy 
be  credited.  D.  Laertius  fays>  that  ac- 
cording to  mod  writers  he  was,  wlien  he 
lod  his  life,  in  his  90th  year.  ' Out  of  his 
fchool  came  Empedocles,  w\\o  lived,  as  fome 
fay,  to  109;  and  Xenophilus,  who  lived  to 
above  105. 

Zeno  lived  to  98  : his  difciple  and  fuc- 
ced'or  Cleanthes  to  99. 

Diogenes,  when  he  died,  was  about  90. 

Plato  reach’d  his  8ld  year;  and  his  fol- 
lower Xenocrates  his  84th. 

Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who,  u hen  they  obeyed  his  laws, 
were  not  lefs  didinguidied  by  their  abde- 
mioufuefs  than  by  their  fortitude,  lived  to 
.S5  ; and  their  King  Agefilaus  took  pay  of 
Tachos  at  80 ; afterwards  aflided  Nedane- 
boy,  and,  having  edabliflied  him  in  his 
kingdom,  died,  in  his  return  to  Sparta  at 

Cato,  the  Cenfor,  is  introduced  by  T ully 
reprefenting  himfelf  as,  when  in  his  84th 
year,  able  to  alTid  in  the  fenate—to  fpeak 
in  the  afTeinbly  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
his  friends  and  dependents  the  alTidance, 
which  they  might  want  from  him. 

Lucian  introduces  his  account  of  long- 
lived  perfons,  with  the  obfervation,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe,  as  Ihewing  that  thev,  who 
touk  the  mod  care  of  their  bodies  and 
minds,  lived  the  longed,  and  enjoyed  the 
bed  health. 

^ 1 o come  nearer  to  our  own  times : the 
ftilcovery  oi  anew  world  has  confirmed  the 


obfervations  furnilhed  by  the  old ; that  ia 
thofe  countries,  where  the  greated  fimpli- 
city  of  diet  has  been  ufed,  the  greated 
length  of  life  has  been  attained. 

Of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Virginia  we 
are  told,  “That  their  chief  dilh  wasmaiz, 
and  that  they  drank  only  water:  That  their 
difeafes  were  few,  and  chiefly  proceeded 
from  exceflive  heats  or  colds.”  Atl  Geog. 
vol.  V.  p.  71 1.  “ Some  of  them  lived  to 

upwards  of  200  years.”  Purchas,  vol. 
v.  p.  946.  “ The  fobriety  of  the  ancient 

inhabitants  ofT/or/Vh  lengthen’d  their  lives 
in  fuch  fort,  that  one  of  their  kings,  fays 
Morgues,  told  me,  he  was  three  hundred 
years  old;  and  his  father,  whom  he  then 
fliewed  me  alive,  was  fifty  years  older  than 
himfelf.”  Pu  rch  as,  vol.  v.  p.  961. 

And  if  we  now  fearch  after  particular 
in  dances  of  perfons  reaching  to  extreme 
old  age,  it  is  certain  that  we  mud  not  refort 
for  them  to  courts  and  palaces ; to  the 
dwellings  of  the  great  or  the  wealthy;  but 
to  the  cells  of  the  religious,  or  to  cot- 
tages; to  the  habitations  of  fuch,  whofe 
hunger  is  their  fauce,  and  to  whom  a 
wholefome  meal  is  a fufliciently  delicate 
one. 

Martha  Waterhoufe,  of  the  townlhip  of 
North  Bierley  in  Torkjhire,  died  about  the 
year  171 1,  in  the  104th  year  of  her  age  ; 
her  maiden  fider,  Hejler  jager,  of  the  fame 
place,  died  in  171 3>  the  107th  year  of 
her  age.  They  had  both  of  them  relief 
from  "the  towiifhip  of  Bierley  nigh  fifty 
years.  Abridgment  of  Phil*  franf.  by 
Jones,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  1 1 5. 

Dr.  Harnjey,  in  his  anatomical  accou 
of  r,  Parr,  who  died  in  the  153d  year 
his  age,  favs~that,  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  arid  air,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
lived  a good  while  longer.  His  diet  was 
old  cheefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer, 
and  whey. 

Dr.  E.  Robinfon  fays  of  H.  fenkins,  the 
fidierman,  who  lived  169  years,  that  his 
diet  was  coarfe  and  four. 

Dr.  M. Lifer,  having  mentioned  feveral 
old  perfons  of  Cransen  in  Torkfoire,  fays—* 
The  food  of  all  this  mountainous  country 
is  exceeding  coarfe.  Abr.  of  Phil,  Tranf. 
by  Lowthorp,  vol.  iii.  p.  3°7»  . 

Buchanan  fpeaks  of  a filherman  in  his 
own  time,  who  married  at  100,  went  out 
in  his  little  fifhing  boat  in  the  roughed: 
weather  at  140,  and  at  laft  did  not  die  of 
any  painful  diflemper,  but  merely  worn 
out  by  agd.  Rer.  Scot.  Hif.  lib.  i.  ad.  fin. 

Plutarch  mentions  our  countrymen  as. 
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in  his  time,  growing  old  at  120.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  as  he  docs,  from  their  cli- 
mate, feems  Icfs  rational  than  to  afcribe  it 
to  their  way  of  living,  as  related  by  Dio- 
dortis  Siculus,  who  tell  us— that  their  diet 
was  fimple,  and  that  they  were  utter  Gran- 
gers to  the  delicate  fare  of  the  wealthy. 

In  our  feveral  neighbourlioods  we  all  of 
us  fee,  that  they  wlio  leaft  confult  their 
appetite,  who  leaft  givenvay  to  its  wanton- 
nefs  or  voracioufnefs,  attain,  generally,  to 
years  far  exceeding  theirs,  who  deny 
themfelves  nothing  they  can  relifii,  and 
conveniently  procure. 

Human  life,  indeed,  being  expofed  to  fo 
many  thoufand  accidents,  its  end  being 
haftened  by  fuch  a prodigious  diverfity 
of  means,  there  is  no  care  we  can  take  of 
ourfelves,  in  any  one  refpe6l,  that  will  be 
our  effedlual  prefervative ; but,  allowing 
forcafualties  and  difference  in  conllitutions, 
we  every  where  perceive,  that  the  age 
of  thofe,  who  neglefl  the  rules  of  tempe- 
rance, is  of  a much  fhorter  date  than 
theirs,  by  whom  thefe  rules  are  carefully 
followed. 

And  if  we  attend  to  our  ffruflure,  it 
mull  thence  be  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
Otherwife.  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 133.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating, 
Sec  t.  IV. 

The  human  body  may  be  confidered  as 
cOmpofed  of  a great  variety  of  tubes,  in 
which  their  proper  fluid  is  in  a perpetual 
motion.  Our  health  is  according  to  the 
||andition,  in  which  thefe  vefl'els  and  this 
|nd  are. 

^*The  ruptured,  or  too  relaxed,  or  too  ri- 
gid ftate  of  the  one;  and  the  redundancy 
or  deficiency,  the  refolved  or  vifeid,  the 
acefeentor  the  putrefeent  Gate  of  the  other, 
is  a diforder  in  our  frame.  Whether  our 
excefs  be  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  ali- 
ment, we  mufl:  fuffer  by  it,  in  fome  or  other 
of  thefe  njuays. 

By  the  Gomach  being  frequently  loaded, 
that  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  enfues,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  weakened — the  circulation 
becomes  languid — perfpiration  is  leflened 
— -obGrudions  are  formed — the  humours 
become  vifeid  and  foon  putrid. 

In  the  progrefs  to  this  laG  Gate,  different 
difeafes  take  place,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral Grength  or  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  or 
according  to  the  debility  of  fome  particular 
organ;  according  to  the  conGitution  of  the 
air;  according  to  our  reG  or  motion;  ac- 
cording to  the  Warmth  in  which  we  keep,  or 
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the  cold,  to  which  we  expofe  ourfelve.,, 

Excefs  mav  be  in  the  quantity  of  our 
food,  not  only  wlien  we  eat  fo  as  to  bur- 
then tiie  Gomach  ; but,  likewife,  when  our 
meals  bear  nqt  a juG  proportion  to  our  la- 
bour or  excrcife. 

We  arc  tempted  to  exceed  in  the  quan- 
tity of  our  food,  by  the  feafoning  of  it,  or 
by  the  variety  of  it. 

The  Gimiilus  of  fauce  ferves  but  to  ex- 
cite a falfe  appetite— to  make  us  eat  much 
more  than  we  ihould  do,  if  our  diet  were 
quite  fimpIe. 

The  effed  is  the  fame,  when  our  meal  is 
compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  food : their  dif- 
ferent tafles  are  fo  many  inducements  to  ex- 
cefs, as  they  arc  fo  many  provocations  to  eat 
beyond  what  will  fatisfy  our  natural  wants. 

And  thus,  tho’  we  were  never  to  touch  a 
dilh,  which  had  its  relifh  from  any  the 
leaG unwholefome ingredient;  tho’ our  diet 
were  the  plaineG,  and  nothing  came  ever 
before  us,  that  had  any  other  elegance  than 
from  the  feafon,  in  which  it  was  brought 
to  our  table,  or  the  place  in  which  it  ap- 
peared there;  we  yet  might  greatly  hurt 
ourfelves  : we  might  be  as  intemperate, 
and  as  fpeedily  deGroy  ourfelves  by  oar 
intemperance  with  l oaG  and  boiled  meat,  as 
with  fricallees  and  ragouts. 

The  quality  of  our  aliment  maybe  mlf- 
chievous  to  us,  either  as  univerfally  pre- 
judicial to  the  human  confitution,  or  as 
unfuitable 'to  our  own; — unfuitable  to  the 
weaknels  of  our  whole  frame,  or  to  fome 
defed  in  the  formation  of  a part  of  it,  or 
to  that  taint  we  have  in  us,  from  the  dif- 
eafes or  vices  of  our  parents. 

We  may  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  the 
kind  of  our  food,  in  many  other, ways;  and 
we,  ordinarily,  are  fo,  by  not  regarding 
what  agrees  with  the  climate,  in  which  we 
are — what  with  the  country  w'e  inhabit— 
what  w'ith  the  manner  of  life  we  lead. 

From  the  great  heat  thatlj^ices  occafion, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  they  continue 
it,  we  may  truly  fay,  that  their  copious 
and  daily  ufe  in  food  muG  be  injurious  to 
all  conGitutions. 

So  for  falted  meats,  the  hurt  that  may  be 
feared  from  them,  when  they  are  our  con- 
Gant  meals,  is  eafily  colleded,  from  the 
irritation  they  muG  caufe  in  their  paffage 
thro’  the  body — from  the  injury,  thatmuG 
hence  enfue  to  its  finer  membranes — from 
the  numerous  acrid  particles,  that  mu  Ghcre  - 
by  be  lodged  in  the  pores  of  the  ffin,  ths 
obGriidions  w^hich  this  muG  produce,  and 
I 3 thet 
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the  large  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter 
v/hich  will,  therefore,  be  detained  in,  and, 

ccnfequently,  greatly  foul  the  blood 

from  the  dreadful  fymptoms,  that  attend  a 
high  degree  of  the  fcui  vy  ; the  relief  of 
which  by  vegetables,  by  fredi  meat,  by 
liquids  fitteh  to  remove  the  efFcL^ts  of  a 
muriatic  caufe,  plainly  Thews  them  to  be 
owing  to  fuch  a caufe. 

Whatever  has  the  haut-gout  may  be 
looked  upon  as  confifdng  of  fuch  a61ive 
particles,  as  cannot  but  make  our  frequent 
eating  of  it  very  dangerous  — as  muft 
render  it  much  ftter  to  be  ufed  as  phyfic, 
than  as  food. 

From  a mixture  of  meats,  each  of  them 
wholefome  in  its  kind,  a bad  chyle  may  be 
formed  : and  the  rule  in  phylic  is,  that  an 
error  in  the  frll;  digcflion  will  not  be 
mended  in  the  lecond. 

. A delicate  conilitution  is,  fpeedily,  either 
quite  dedroyed,  or  irrecoverably  diforder- 
cd,  when  the  diet  is  not  exadly  adapted 
to  it — is  not  fudi  as  lead  irritates,  as 
lead  heats,  as  is  mod  eafily  concodled,  as 
fooned  paffes  out  of  the  body,  and  leaves 
the  fewed  impurities  behind  it  there. 

The  wcaknefs,  or  the  wrong  formation, 
of  a part  of  oar  frame  is,  generally,  a call 
to  the  utmod  care  about  our  food ; and  as 
our  obferving  this  may  extend  our  life, 
even  under  either  cf  thofe  circumdances, 
as  far  as  we  could  have  hoped  it  would 
have  been  prolonged,  if  we  had  been  with- 
out any  fuch  defeft;  fo  our  faiy^ire  therein 
may,  in  a very  fliort  time,  be  fatal  to  us. 

I'he  mod  fimple  aliment  will,  perhaps, 
be  unable  to  hinder  cur  feeling,  in  feme 
degree,  the  bad  confequenccs  of  the  dif- 
eaies,  or  irregularities  of  our  parents:  but 
liow  far  they  diall  aft'e£l  us,  depends,  very 
often,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  ourfelves. 

They  may  neither  much  contradl  the 
term,  nor  much  interrupt  the  comfort,  of 
life,  if  we  will  make  hunger  oar  fauce, 
and,  in  every  meal  we  eat,  regard  the  dif- 
tempers  we  inherit ; but  early,  alas  1 and 
heavy  will  our  fulferings  oe,  our  y era's  few 
and  iuii  of  uneafinefs,  when,  without  any 
fuch  regard,  our  tade  is  direcled  by  that  of 
the  found  and  athletic.— >whcn  the  folicita- 
tions  of  appetite  lead  us  to  forget  the  rca- 
fons  v,'e  have  to  reTrrain  it. 

In  this  climate  and  country,  where,  for 
fo  many  months  in  the  year,  the  cuticular 
difeharges  are  fo  fmall — where  the  air  fo 
often,  lo  fuddenly,  and  to  fo  great  a de- 
gree, varies  its  equibbriam,  and  where  our 
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veffels,  therefore,  are  as  frequently,  as  fud- 
denly, and  as  greatly  contraded  or  expan-  | 
ded — where  fogs  fo  much  abound,  and  fo 
much  contribute  to  impair  the  elafticity  of 
our  fibres — to  liinder  the  proper  both  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions- — to  deilroy  the  due 
texture  of  the  blood,  and  vitiate  our  whole  ! 
habit,  it  muil;  be  obvious,  what  we  have 
to  fea^,  when  our  aliment  hurts  us  in  the 
fame  way  with  our  air — when  the  one 
heightens  the  diforder,  to  which  we  are 
expofed  by  the  other. 

An  inattention  to  the  nutriment  fit  for 
us,  when  we  fcldom  ufe  any  exercife,  or, 
always,  very  gentle — when  our  life  is  fe- 
dentary,  cither  from  the  bufinefs  by  which 
we  maintain  ourfelves,  or  from  our  love  of 
eafe,  or  from  our  literary  purfuits,  is  per- 
haps, as  fatal  to  us,  as  almofi:  any  inflance 
of  wrong  condud,  with  wliich  vre  can  be 
chargeable.  By  high  feeding  and  little  or 
no  exercife,  we  are  not  only  expofed  to 
the  mod  dangerous  diTeaies,  but  we  make 
all  difeafes  dangerous ; we  make  thofe 
fo,  which  would,  otherwife,  be  Alght  and  i 
eafily  removed — we  do  not  only  fubjed  j, 
ourfelves  to  the  particular  maladies,  which 
have  their  rife  wholly  from  luxury,  but  we  i 
render  ourfelves  more  liable  to  thofe,  which  i 
have  no  connexion  with  it.  We,  then,  are  j 
among  the  fird,  who  are  feized  with  the  I 
diflempers,  which  the  conditution  of  the 
air  occafions. — We  are  mod  apt  to  receive 
all  thofe  of  the  infedious  kind — We  take 
cold  whence  we  might  lead  fear  it ; and 
find  its  immediate  confequence,  a malig- 
nant or  an  inflammatory  fever,  or  fomoy 
other  difeafe  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

A wi  iter  in  phyfic  of  the  firfl  rank  aflejJP 
that  our  diet  is  the  chief  caufe  of  all  our 
difeafes — that  other  caufes  only  take  efi*ed 
from  the  difpofition  of  our  body,  and  the 
date  of  its  humours. 

There  is,  1 am  perfuaded,  much  truth  in 
this  adertion.  For,  as  in  countries,  where 
the  inhabitants  greatly  indulge  themfeh'es, 
few  die  of  old  age  ; fo  where  a drid  tempe- 
rance is  obferved,  few  die  but  of  old  age. 
We  find,  likewife,  perfons,  as  Socrates  for 
indance,  w ho,  by  their  regular  living,  have 
preferved  tiiemfelves  from  the  infedion  of 
a difeafe,  that  has  madethe  cruelledhavock 
around  them.  We  perceive,  alfo,  the  re- 
dorers  of  health  ufually  attempting  its  reco- 
very by  force  or  other  difeharge,  by  drain- 
ing the  body  in  Tome  way  or  other.  And  if 
evacuation  is  the  cure  of  our  diforders,  we  j 
may  juiUy  think,  that  repletion  is  their  mod  I 

general 
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general  caufe^  But  if  this  may  admit 
of  a difpute,  which,  I think,  it  hardly  can 
do ; vet  is  it  on  all  hands  agreed — that 
there  are  feveral  diftcmpers,  to  which  few 
are  fubjed  but  for  want  of  felf-denial  in 
theinfelves,  or  their  ancellors — that  moft 
of  thefe  di tempers  arc  of  the  painfullell 
fort,  and  that  fome  of  them  are  fuch.  as  we 
for  years  lament,  without  the  lealT;  hope  of 
recovery,  and  under  an  abfolute  certainty, 
that  the  longer  they  continue  upon  us  the 
more  grievoufly  they  will  dillrefs  us;  the 
aeutenefs  of  our  fufferings  from  them  will 
be  eonllantly  increafing.  Deau  Belton. 

§ 134.  On  Intemperance  in  Bat  big. 
Sect.  V. 

Let  me,  alfo,  confider  intemperance 
in  what  we  eat,  as  frequently  interrupt- 
ing the  ufe  of  our  nobler  faculties;  and 
fure,  at  length,  greatly  to  enfeeble  them. 
How'  long  is  it  before  we  are  really  ourfelves, 
after  our  ftomach  has  received  its  full  load  ! 
Under  it,  our  fenfes  are  dulled,  our  memory 
clouded,  heavinefs  and  ftupidity  poITefs  us: 
fome  hours  mud  pafs,  before  our  vivacity 
returns,  before  reafon  can  again  a£l  with  its 
full  vigour.  The  man  is  not  feen  toad- 
vantage,  his  real  abilities  are  not  to  be  dif- 
covered,  till  the  effefls  of  his  gluttony  are 
removed,  till  his  conftitution  has  thrown 
off  the  weight  that  opprefled  it. 

The  hours  preceding  a plentiful  meal,  or 
thofe,  which  fueceed  its  entire  digelHon, 
are,  we  all  find,  fuch,  in  udiich  wc  are  fitteft 

Rjnfafl  eur  affairs,  in  which  all  the  ails 
.e  underftanding  are  bell:  exerted, 
aw'  fmall  a part  of  his  time  is  therefore, 
uxuriousmanhimfelf ! What  between 
the  length  of  his  repafts — the  fpace  during 
which  he  is,  as  it  w'ere,  dupified  by  his  cx- 
cefs  in  them — the  many  hours  of feep  that 
he  wants  to  refrefh,  and  of  excrefe  to 
ftrengthen  him ; within  how'  fmall  a com- 
pafs  is  that  portion  of  his  life  brought,  in 
which  his  rational  powders  are  fitly  dif- 
played ! 

In  the  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  full 
ftrength  of  manhood,  an  uncontrouled  gra- 
tification of  appetite  allows  only  fhort  in- 
tervals of  clear  apprehenfton,  of  clofe  at- 
tention, and  the  free  ufe  of  our  judgment: 
but  if,  cither  through  an  uncommonly  firm 
conftitution,  or  by  fpendingall  thofe  hours 
in  exercife,  w'hich  are  not  paffed  at  our  ta- 
bles or«n  our  beds,  we  are  enabled,  not- 
withftahding  fuch  gratification,  to  reach  a 
^nore  advanced  age;  what  a melancholy 


fpeflacle  do  we  then  frequently  afford  ! our 
memory,  our  wit,  our  fenfe  almoft  wholly 
defl  roved — their  remains  fcarce  allowing  a 
conjetdure  to  be  formed  thence,  what  they 
have  been — tlie  rirns  of  the  man  hardly 
furnifniiig  a trace  of  his  former  ornamentr.. 

Moll  of  thofe  dlfeafes,  which  luxury 
brings  upon  our  bodies  are,  indeed,  a gra- 
dual impairing  of  our  inteliedual  faculties : 
the  mind  lhaies  the  diforder  of  its  com- 
panion, a<5ls  as  that  permits,  difeovers  a 
greater  or  lels  capacity,  according  to  the 
other’s  more  or  lefs  pcrfedl  Hate.  And  as  the 
body,  when  dead,  is  totally  unfit  to  beagled 
upon  by  the  foul ; fo  the  nearer  it  is  brought 
to  death  by  our  gluttony,  the  more  we  in- 
creafe  its  unfitnefs  to  difplay,  by  how' noble 
a principle  itisadluated — what  the  extent 
of  thofe  abilities  is,  which  the  bounty  of 
our  infinitely  good  and  pow'erful  Creator 
has  afforded  us. 

It  only  remains  that  I confider,  how  ru- 
inous the  excefs  I am  cenfuring  is  to  our 
fortune ; and  to  what  a mean  dependence, 
to  w'hat''vile  dilhoiieil  practices,  it  often 
reduces  us. 

There  are  few  edates,  that  can  bear  the 
expence,  into  w hich  what  is  called  an  ele- 
gant table  will  draw  us.  It  is  not  only  the 
price  of  what  is  fet  before  us,  that  we  are 
here  to  regard,  but  the  wade  tiiat  the  w/- 
nifters  to  our  luxury  occafion — their  rapine 
— the  example  they  fet  to  ail,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  our  adairs,  and  the  dlfqualifica- 
tion,  under  which  we  put  ourfelves  to  look 
into  them. 

He  w'ho  is  determined  to  pleafe  his  pa- 
late at  any  price,  infedls  not  only  thofe 
about  him  with  his  extravagant  turn;  but 
gives  them  opportunities  of  defrauding 
him,  which  are  feldom  negletled.  His 
houfe  is  the  refort  of  the  w'ord  of  mankind ; 
for  fuch  they  always  are,  whom  a well- 
fpread  table  affembles ; and  who,  by  ap- 
plauding the  profuienefs  that  feeds  them, 
by  extolling,  as  proofs  of  a refined  under- 
danding,  what  are  the  fured  marks  of  a 
weak  one,  or  rather  of  the  total  want  of 
one,  hurry  on  the  ruin,  that  was,  otherwdfe, 
with  too  much  fpeed  advancing. 

But  fmall  is  their  number,  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  be  told,  how  a large  fortune  m y 
be  reduced:  how  the  making  any  mud  be 
hindered,  is  the  argument,  in  w'hich  the 
gnerality  are  inte reded.  This  hindrance 
is  the  fure,  the  undf'niable  confequence  of 
giving  way  to  our  appetite.  I have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  what  hurt  our  very  capacity 
often  receives  from  it — to  what  a degree 
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our  intelle6l  is  at  length  impaired  by  it ; I 
may,  further,  truly  reprefent  it  as  always 
indiipofing  us  to  that  diligence,  to  that  ap- 
plication, without  which  no  fcience  is  to 
be  maftered,  no  art  learned,  no  bufinefs 
well  conducfted,  no  valuable  accoinplilh- 
raent,  of  any  kind,  obtained. 

Let  us  have  our  fupport,  and  feek  the 
increafe  of  our  liore,  from  our  traftick,  or 
from  our  labour ; it  is  plain,  that  he  who 
indulges  himfelf  lefs  than  we  do,  as  he 
needs  lefs  to  maintain  him  than  we  do,  fo 
he  can  fell,  or  can  work,  cheaper,  and 
mull,  therefore,  make  thofe  advantages, 
which  w'e  are  not  to  exped ; mull  by  his 
JelTer  gains  be,  at  length,  enriched,  while 
we,  with  our  larger,  ihall  be  in  a conftant 
poverty. 

A Hill  worfe  effed  of  our  luxurious  turn 
I reckon  thofe  mean  and  bafe  pradlices,  to 
w'hich  it  tempts  us.  When  the  plain  meal, 
that  our  fcanty  circum (lances,  after  a libe- 
ral and  expenfive  education,  furnifh,  can- 
not content  us ; and  we  mud  either  live  at 
another’s  table,  or  provide  a chargeable 
entertainment  at  our  own;  we  defccnd  to 
the  vileft  flattery,  the  moll  fervile  complai- 
fance  ; every  generous  fentiment  is  extin- 
guidied  in  us;  vve  foon  become  fully  con- 
vinced, that  he,  who  will  often  eat  at  ano- 
ther’s cofl,  mud  be  fubjecd  to  another’s 
humours,  mud  countenance  him  in  his 
follies — and  comply  with  him  in  his 
vices. 

Let  his  favour  at  length  exempt  us  from 
fo  dilhonourable  an  attendance,  by  fur- 
mlhing  us  with  the  means  of  having  plenty 
at  home : yet  what  is  plenty  to  the  luxu- 
rious? His  vvantonnefs  increafes  with  his 
income ; and,  always  needy,  he  is  always 
dependent.  Hence  no  fenfe  of  his  birth  or 
education,  of  honour  or  confcience,  is  any 
check  upon  him;  he  is  the  mean  drudge, 
the  abandoned  tool  of  his  feeder,  of  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  charge  of  gratifying  his 
palate. 

So,  if  our  trade  be  our  maintenance,  as 
no  fair  gains  can  anfwcr  the  expence,  which 
what  is  called  good  eating  occafions,  we 
are  foon  led  to  indireft  artifices,  to  fraudu- 
lent dealing,  to.  the  mod  tricking  and 
knaviih  praclices. 

In  a word,  neither  our  health  nor  life, 
neither  our  c»"edlt  nor  fortune,  neither  our 
virtue  nor  undeidanding,  have  any  fecurity 
but  f.om  our  temperance.  The  greateil 
bleffi ngs_,  which  are  here  enjoyed  by  us, 
have  it  for  thdr  fource. 


Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  fulleji  ufe 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  longeji. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  fear  not  to  be  poor, 
and  are  fure  to  be  independent. 

Hence  difeafe  and  pain  are  removed 
from  us,  our  decay  advances  infenfibly, 
and  the  approaches  of  death  are  as  gentle 
as  thofe  of  deep. 

Hence  it  is  we  free  ourfelves  from  all 
temptations  to  a bafe  or  ungenerous  ac- 
tion. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  padions  are  calmed, 
our  luds  fubdued,  the  purity  of  our  hearts 
preferved,and  a virtuous  condudl  through- 
out made  eafy  to  us. 

When  it  is  made  fo — when  by  the  eafe, 
which  we  find  in  the  praftice  of  virtue,  we 
become  confirmed  therein — render  it  habi- 
tual to  us;  we  have  then  that  qualifica- 
tion for  happinefs  in  a future  date,  which, 
as  the  bed  title  to  it,  affords  us  the  bed 
grounds  to  expect  it.  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 135.  On  Intemperance  in  Dr  hiking. 
Sect.  L 

The  arguments  againd  drunkennefs, 
which  the  common  reafon  of  mankind 
fuggeds,  are  thefe — 

The  contemptible  figure  which  it  gives 
us: 

The  hindrance  it  is  to  any  confidence 
being  repofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy 
is  concerned : 

I'he  dangerous  advantage,  which  it  af- 
fords the  crafty  and  the  knavifh  over  us; 

The  bad  eircfls,  which  it  hath  on.  our 
health : 

The  prejudice,  which  our  minds  re^^H 
from  it 

Its  difpojhtg  us  to  many  crimes t and  pre- 
paring us  for  the  greateji  : 

The  contemptible  figure,  which  drunk- 
ennefs  gives  us,  is  no  weak  argument  for 
avoiding  it. 

Every  reader  has  found  the  Spartans 
mentioned  as  inculcatirg  fobriety  on  their 
children^  by  expofing  to  their  notice  the 
behaviour  of  tlicir  flaves  in  a drunken  fit. 
They  thought,  that  were  they  to  apply 
wholly  to  the  reafon  of  the  ycuthsy  it 
might  be  to  little  purpofe:  as  the  force  of 
the  arguments,  which  they  ufed,  might  not 
be  fufiiciently  apprehended,  or  the  impref- 
fion  thereof  might  be  foon  effaced:  but 
w'hen  they  made  them  frequently  eye-wit- 
neffes  of  all  the  madnefs  and  ablurdities, 
and  at  length  the  perfedf  fenfelefihcfs, 
which  the  immoderate  draught  occafioned; 
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the  idea  of  the  <vHe  change  would  be  fo  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  its  beholders,  as  to  render 
them  utterly  averfe  from  its  caufe. 

And  may  we  not  juftly  conclude  it  to  be 
from  hence,  that  the  offspring  of  the  per- 
fons  who  are  accuflomed  thus  to  difguife 
thcmfelves,  often  prove  remarkably  fober? 
They  avoid,  in  x!kcnx  riper  years,  their  pa- 
rent’s crime,  from  the  detellation  of  it, 
which  they  contradled  in  their  earlier.  As 
to  moll  other  vices,  tlieir  debafmg  circum- 
ilances  are  not  fully  known  to  us,  till  we 
have  attained  a maturity  of  age,  flor  can 
be  then,  till  they  have  been  duly  attended 
to:  but  in  our  very  childhood,  at  our  firft 
beholding  the  effe£ls  of  drunkennefs,  we 
are  ftruck  with  aftonifhment,  that  a reafon- 
able  being  ihould  be  thus  changed — Ihould 
be  induced  to  make  himfelf  fuch  an  objed: 
of  contempt  and  fcorn.  And,  indeed,  we 
mu  ft  have  the  man  in  the  utmojl  contempt, 
whom  we  hear  and  fee  in  his  progrefs 
to  excefs;  at  firft,  teazing  you  with  his 
contentioufnefs  or  impertinence — miftak- 
ing  your  meaning,  and  hardly  knowing 
his  own — then,  faultering  in  his  fpeech — 
unable  to  get  through  an  entire  fentence — 
his  hand  trembling — his  eyes  fvvimming — 
his  legs  too  feeble  to  fupport  him ; till,  at 
length,  you  only  know  the  human  creature 
by  his  lhape. 

I cannot  but  add,  that  were  one  of  any 
fenfe  to  have  a juft  notion  of  all  the  filly 
things  he  fays  or  does,  of  the  wretched 
appearance,  which  he  makes  in  a drunken 
7,  he  could  not  want  a more  powerful  ar- 
ent  againft  repeating  his  crime, 
ut  as  none  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
f ourfelves,  we  none  of  us  will  know, 
ow  far  our  vices  expofe  us;  we  allow 
them  excufes,  which  they  meet  not  with 
Irorrt  any  but  ourfelves. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  all;  it  is  particularly 
fo  with  the  drunken  ; many  of  whom  their 
fiiame  would  undoubtedly  reform,  could 
they  be  brought  to  conceive,  how  much 
they  did  to  be  afhamed  of. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  is  this  very 
confideration,  how  much  drunkennefs  con- 
tributes to  make  a man  the  contempt  of 
his  wife— his  children — his  fervants — of 
all  his  fober  beholders,  which  has  been  the 
f:aufe,  that  it  has  never  been  the  reigning 
vice  among  a people  of  any  refinement  of 
manners:  No,  it  has  only  prevailed  among 
the  rude  and  favage,  among  thofe  of  groffer 
underftandings,  and  lefs  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  Crimes,  as  there  are  in  all  men, 
^here  muft  be  in  all  nations ; but  the  more 


have  perceived  drunkenn^s  to  be 
fuch  an  offence  againft  common  decency, 
fuch  an  abandoning  one’s  felf  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  feoffs  of  the  meaneft,  that,  in 
whatever  elfe  they  might  tranfgrcfs,  they 
would  notdo  it  in  this  particular;  but  leave 
a vice  of  fuch  a nature  to  the  wild  and  un- 
cultivated— to  the  llupidand  undiftinguifh- 
ing  part  of  mankind — to  thofe,  who  had 
no  notion  of  propriety  of  chara<5ler,  and 
decency  of  conduct.  How  late  this  vice 
became  the  reproach  of  our  countrymen, 
we  find  in  Mr.  Cambdeids  Annals.  Under 
the  year  1581,  he  has  this  obfervation— . 
The  Englifr),,  who  hitherto  had,  of  all  the 
northern  nations,  fiiewn  themfelves  the 
leaft  addifled  to  immoderate  drinking, 
and  been  commended  for  their  fobriety, 
firft  learned,  in  thefe  wars  in  the  A7- 
“ therldnds,  to  fvvallovv  a large  quantity 
“ of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  deftroy 
“ their  own  health,  by  drinking  that  of 
« others,” 

Some  trace  of  ourantient  regard  to  fo- 
briety,  we  may  feem  ftill  to  retain,  in  our 
ufe  of  the  term  Jot  ! which  carries  with'it  as 
great  reproach  among  us,  as  did 

among  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a fhort  ftory,  in  Rerejhyh  Me- 
moirs, very  proper  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  pyeffries ) had  now 
like  to  have  died  of  a fit  of  the  ftone; 
which  he  virtually  brought  upon  himfelf, 
by  a furious  debauch  of  wine,  at  Mr.  Al- 
derman Dunco/nb^s;  where  he,  the  Lord 
Treafur^r,  and  others,  drank  themfelves 
into  that  height  of  frenzy,  that,  among 
friends,  it  was  wliifpered,  they  had  drip- 
ped into  their  Ihirts ; and  that,  had  not  an 
accident  prevented  them,  they  had  got  up- 
on a fign-poft,  to  drink  the  King’s  health; 
which  was  the  fubjeft  of  much  derifion,  to 
fay  no  worfe.  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 136.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking, 
Sect.  II. 

A fecond  objedlion  to  drunkennefs  is 
that  it  hinders  any  confidence  being  re- 
pofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy  is  con- 
cerned. 

Who  can  truft  the  man,  that  is  not  maf- 
ter  of  himfelf?  V/ine,  as  it  leffens  our 
caution,  fo  it  prompts  us  to  fpeak  our 
thoughts  without  referve:  when  it  has  fuf- 
ficiently  inflamed  us,  all  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence  pafs  for  the  apprehenfionsof  cow- 
ardice; we  are  regardlefs  of  confequences ; 
oijr  forefight  is  gone,  and  our  fear  wit^  it. 

Here 
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Here  then  the  artful  perfon  properly  intro- 
ducing the  fubjed,  urging  us  to  enter  upon 
it — and,  after  that,  praifing,  or  blaming,  or 
contradiiling,  or  quelHoning  us,  is  foon  able 
to  draw  from  us  v^hatever  information  he 
delires  to  obtain. 

Our  difcretion  never  outlaws  our  fobrie- 
ty.  P'ailings  which  it  mofl:  concerns  us  to 
conceal,  and  which,  when  we  are  ourielvfs, 
we  do  moil  induilriouily  conceal,  we  urually 
publiili,  when  we  have  drank  to  excefs. 
The  man  is  then  clearly  feen,  with  all  the 
ill  nature  and  bad  qualities,  from  which  his 
behaviour,  in  his  cooler  hours,  had  induced 
his  moil  intimate  Liends  to  believe  him 
wholly  free.  We  mull  be  loll  to  rehedlion, 
to  thought,  when  we  can  thus  far  throw 
off  our  diguife.  And  what  is  it,  but  our 
tlicught  andrefleflion,  that  can  engage  our 
fecrecy  in  any  inllance — -that  can  ever  be 
a proper  check  upon  our  difcourfe — that 
enables  us  to  dillinguilh  what  we  may 
f'peak,  and  on  what  we  ought  to  be  filent  ? 
l3o  we  ceafe  to  be  in  a condition  to  hide 
the  deformities  in  ourfelves,  which  we  moil 
wiih  to  have  concealed  ? On  what  point, 
then,  is  it  likely  that  we  fnould  be  referv- 
cd?  Whofe  fecrets  can  he  keep,  v/ho  fo 
foully  betrays  his  own  ? 

It  may,  thirdly,  be  alledged  againfi: 
drunkennefs,  that  it  gives  the  crafty  and 
knaviih  the  moil  dangerous  advantage 
over  us. 

This  vice  puts  us  into  the  very  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  every  one  would  wiili  us 
to  be,  wl^tp  had  a view  to  impofe  upon  us, 
to  over- reach  us,  or  in  any  way  to  gain  his 
ends  of  us.  When  the  repeated  draught 
has  difordered  us,  it  is  then,  that  only  by 
complying  with  our  liumour,  and  joining, 
to  appearance,  in  our  madnefs,  we  may  be 
deluded  into  nieafures  the  moll  prejudicial 
to  us,  into  fucli  as  are  our  own  and  our  fa- 
milies utter  undoing.  It  is  then  that  our 
purfe  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  our  com- 
pany ; w'e  fpend — we  give— -we  lend— v/e 
lofe.  W'hat  unhappy  marriages  have  been 
then  concluded  ! What  ruinous  convey- 
ances have  been  then  made  ! How  fecure 
foever  we  may  appreliend  ourfelves  from 
iinpofitions  of  fo  very  pernicious  a nature; 
yet  more  or  fewer  we  mull  have  to  fear 
from  drunkennefs,  as  the  opportunities, 
which  it  gives,  will  conilantly  be  w'atckcd 
by  all,  who  have  anydefign  upon  us:  and 
if  we  are  known  frequently  to  diforder 
ourfelves,  all  in  oar  neighbourhood,  or 
among  our  acquaintance,  who  are  of  any 
ferioulhefs  and  decency,  will  be  fare  to 


avoid  us,  and  leave  us  wholly  to  thofe,  wh» 
find  their  account  in  ailbeiating  with  us; 
who,  while  they  can  make  us  their  proper- 
ty, will  be,  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  our  com- 
panions. 

h fourth  argument  againil  drunkennefs 
is  Its  bad  eife^s  upon  our  health.  Every 
acl  of  it  is  a fe-ver  for  a lime  : and  whence 
have  we  more  reafon  to  apprehend  one  of  a 
longer  continuance,  and  of  the  worll  con- 
fequence?  Our  blood  thus  fired,  none  can 
be  lure,  when  the  diforder  railed  initvvill 
be  quieted,  whether  its  inflammatory  ll.ate 
will  admit  of  a remedy:  in  feveral  thou-, 
fands  it  has  been  found  incapable  of  any ; 
and  what  has  fo  frequently  happened  to 
others,  may  jullly  be  coniidered  as  likely  to 
befal  us.  By  the  fame  abfurd  reliance  on 
a good  conilitution,  through  vs-^\c\\they 
deceived,  nve  may  be  fo  likewife. 

But  fuppoling  the  mere  fever  fit  wearing 
oft  with  the  drunken  one;  how  fatal  would 
it  prove  to  be  then  feized  with  a dillemper 
of  the  infeOious  kind,  that  was  at  all  ma- 
lignant! This  has  often  been  the  cafe; 
and  when  it  has  been  fo,  the  applications 
of  the  moil  flcilful  have  been  entirely  vain. 

Let  our  intemperance  have  nothing  in- 
ilantly  to  dread;  for  how  ihort  a fpace  can 
it  be  in  fuch  fecurity  ? The  young  de- 
bauchee foon  experiences  the  iflue  of  his 
mifcondufl — foon  finds  his  food  difreliihed, 
his  ilomach  weakened,  his  ilrength  decay- 
ed, his  body  wailed.  In  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  he  often  feels  all  the  infirmities  of 
extreme  old  age ; and  when  not  yet  in  the 
middle  of  human  life,  is  got  to  the  end^^ 
his  own. 

If  we  have  attained  to  manhood,  to 
full  vigour,  before  we  run  into  the  exceisy 
from  which  I am  diifuading;  we  may,  in- 
deed, poffibiy  be  many  years  in  breaking  a 
good  conflitution:  but  then,  if  a hidden 
ilroke  dipatch  us  not;  if  wc  are  not  cut 
off  without  the  leail  leifure  given  us  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  Heaven;  to  liow  much 
uneafinefs  are  we,  generally,  referveJ — 

hat  a variety  of  painful  diilcmpcrs  threat- 
en us!  All  of  them  there  is  very  little 
probability  we  Ihould  elcape ; and  under 
winch  foever  of  them  wc  may  labour,  v e 
fnall  experience  its  cure  hopelefs,  and  its. 
fe verity  the  laddell  lefTon,  how  dear  the 
purchafe  was  of  our  former  mirlh. 

There  are,  I grant,  inftances,  where  a 
long-continued  intemperance  has  not  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  a very  advanced 
age,  free  from  diforders  of  every  kind. 
But  then  it  L to  be  confidcrcd  how  rare 

tlicfe 
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thefe  inftances  are ; that  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  in  a thoufand,  who  efcapes  thus ; that 
of  thofe,  who  do  thus  efcape,  the  far  great- 
er part  owe  their  prefervation  to  hard 
working,  or  to  an  exercifeas  fatiguing,  as 
any  of  the  more  laborious  employments. 

So  that  if  either  our  frame  be  not  of  an 
unufual  firmnefs,  or  we  do  not  labour  for 
our  bread,  and  will  not  for  our  health ; we 
cannot  be  of  their  number,  who  have  fo 
much  as  a chance,  that  they  will  not  fhorten 
their  lives  by  their  excels.  And  when  we 
have  this  chance,  we  are  to  remember, 
hoV  very  little  we  can  promife  ourfelves 
from  it.  We  are  liable  to  all  the  difcafes, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
are  connedled  with  intemperance;  and  we 
are  liable  to  all  thofe,  from  which  even  fo- 
briety  exempts  not ; but  in  this  latter  cafe, 
we  have,  by  no  means,  the  fame  to  hope 
with  the  fober,  who  are  eafily  recovered  of 
what  proves  mortal  to  the  inteiiiperate. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ 137.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
Sect.  III. 

To  confider,  the  unhappy  elfed 

of  drunkennefs  upon  our  minds. 

Every  time  we  olfend  in  it,  we  are  firll: 
madmen,  and  then  idiots:  we  firftfay, and 
do,  a thoufand  the  mod  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant things,  and  then  appear  quite 
void  of  fenfe.  By  annexing  thefe  conftant 
inconveniences  to  drinking  immoderately, 
it  feems  the  defign  of  a wife  Providence  to 
teach  us,  what  we  may  fear  from  a habit  of 
rf  it — to  give  us  a foretafte  of  the  miferies, 
Itehich  it  will  at  length  bring  upon  us,  not  for 
W’few  hours  alone,  but  for  the  whole  remain- 
der of  our  lives.  What  numbers  have,  by 
hard  drinking,  fallen  into  an  incurable  dif- 
tradion!  And  who  was  ever  for  many 
years  a fot,  without  deftroying  the  quick- 
nefs  of  his  apprehenfion,  and  the  drength 
of  his  memory  ? What  mere  drivellers 
have  fome  of  the  bed  capacities  become, 
after  a long  courfe  of  excefs ! 

As  we  drink  to  raife  our  fpirits,  but,  by 
thus  raifmg,  we  weaken  them ; fo  what- 
ever frelh  vigour  our  parts  may  feem  to 
derive  from  our  wine,  it  is  a vigour  which 
wades  them;  which,  by  being  often  thus 
called  out,  dedroys  its  fource,  our  natural 
fancy  and  underdanding.  ’Tis  like  a man’s 
fpending  upon  his  principal : he  may,  for  a 
feafon,  make  a figure  much  fuperior  to  hisy 
who  fupports  himfelf  upon  the  intered  of 
his  fortune;  but  is  fare  to  be  updone,  when 
the  other  is  urjiurt. 
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We  meet  with,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved,  indances,  where  an  extraordinary 
happinefs  of  conditution  has  prevented  its 
entire  ruin,  even  from  a coprfe  of  drunk- 
ennefs of  many  years  continuance:  but  1 
much  quedion,  whether  there  are  any  jr^- 
dances,  that  fuch  a courfe  has  not  been  re- 
markably prejudicial  to  a good  capacity. 
From  all  the  obfervatlons,  which  we  can 
make  on  the  human  frame,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly fuppofed,  that  there  are  no  fuch  in- 
dances— that  it  is  not  reafonable  to  think 
we  can  be,  for  many  years  in'flaming  our 
brains,  without  injuring  them — ^be  conti- 
nually difordering  the  mod  delicate  parts  of 
our  machine,  without  impairing  them.  A 
lively  imagination,  a quick  apprehenfion, 
a retentive  memory,  depend  upon  parts  in 
our  dru£lure,  which  are  much  more  eafily 
hurt,  than  fuch,  whofe  found  date  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  mere  life : 
and  therefore  we  perceive  thofe  feveral  fa- 
culties often  entirely  lod,  long  before  the 
body  drops.  The  man  is  very  frequently 
feen  to  furvive  himfelf — to  continuealiving 
creature,  after  he  has,  for  fome  years,  ceafed 
to  be  a rational  one.  And  to  this  deplora- 
ble date  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  us, 
than  a habit  of  drunkennefs;  as  there  is 
no  vice,  that  more  immediately  affefts  thofe 
organs,  by  the  help  of  which  we  appre- 
hend, reafon,  remember,  and  perform  the 
like  ads. 

What,  fixthlyy  ought  to  raife  in  us  the 
utmod  abhorrence  of  drunkennefs  is,  the 
confideration  of  the  many  crimes,  to  which 
it  difpofes  us.  He,  through  whofe  veins 
the  inflaming  potion  has  fpread  itfelf,  mud 
be  under  a greater  temptation  to  lewdnefs, 
than  you  can  think  him  in  any  other  cir- 
cumdances : and  from  the  little  reafoning, 
of  which  he  is  then  capable,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  crimes,  would  hefitatc 
no  more  at  adultery  than  fornication. 

Thus,  alfo,  for  immoderate  anger,  con- 
tention, feurrility  and  abufe,  ads  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  mod  injurious  treatment  of 
others;  they  are  all  offences,  into  which 
drunkennefs  is  mod  apt  to  betray  us;  fo 
apt  to  do  it,  that  you  will  fcarcely  find  a 
company  drinking  to  excefs,  without  many 
provoking  fpeeches  and  adions  palfmg  in 
it — without  more  or  lefs  drife,  before  it 
feparates.  We  even  perceiv^e  the  mod 
gentle  and  peaceable,  the  mod  humane  and 
civilized,  when  they  are  fober,  no  fooner 
intoxicated,  than  they  put  off  all  thofe 
commendable  qualities,  and  aflume,  as  it 
were,  a new  nature— a nature  as  different 

from 
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from  their  former,  as  the  moft  untradiable 
and  fiereeft  of  the  brute  kind  are,  from 
the  moll  accomplifhed  and  amiable  of  our 
own. 

To  fome  vices  drunkennefs  difpofes  us; 
and, 

LajHyy  lays  os  open  to  more,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  greatell.  It  lays  us,  indeed, 
open  to  mojl  -by  the  power,  which  it 

gives  all  forts  of  temptations  over  us ; and 
by  putting  us  into  a condition^  in  which  the 
ra/h  and  pernicious  fuggejiions  of  others  have 
an  efpecial  influence  upon  us — in  which,  a 
profligate  companion  is  enabled  to  diret^I 
us  almoft  as  he  pleafes. 

It  gives  all  forts  of  temptations  power 
over  us,  by  difqualifying  us  for  confidera- 
tion ; and  by  exiinguilhing  in  us  all  regard 
to  the  motives  of  prudence  and  caution. 

It  makes  us  ready  to  follow  the  rajhefl 
CDunfels  of  our  companions;  becaufe,  not 
allowing  us  to  reafon  upon  them,  and  in- 
capacitating us  for  the  government  ofour- 
felves,  it,  of  courle,  leaves  us  to  the  guid- 
ance of  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  moil  pleaf- 
ed — of  thofe,  who  give  into  our  excefles. 

It,  certainly,  lays  us  open  to  the  greateji 
crimes;  becaufe,  when  we  are  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  fpirituous  draught,  we  then 
Itke  what  is  daring  and  extravagant — we 
are  then  turned  to  bold  and  defperate  un- 


dertakings ; and  that,  which  is  niofl  licen- 
tious, carries  then  with  it  the  appearance 
of  an  attempt,  fuiting  a courageous  and 
undaunted  mind.  Hence  rapes,  murthers, 
a£ls  of  the  utmofl  inhumanity  and  barbari- 
ty liave  been  their  a8s ; who,  when  fober, 
would  have  detelled  themfclves,  if  fuch 
crimes  could  have  entered  their  thoughts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  to  obferve 
here,  what  cenfure  has  been  paffed  on 
drunkennefs  by  thofe,  who  had  only  the 
light  of  reafon  for  their  guide. 

It  was  the  flying  of  one  of  the  wifgr 
Heathen,  That  a wife  man  would  drink 
wine,  but  would  be  fure  never  to  be  made 
drunk  by  it.  Another  of  them  condemns 
wine,  as  betraying  even  the  prudent  into 
imprudence.  The  advice  of  a third  is, 
avoid  drinking  company;  if  you  acciden- 
tally come  into  it,  leave  it  before  you 
ceafe  to  be  fober;  for,  when  that  happens, 
the  mind  is  like  a chariot,  whofe  driver  is 
thrown  off : as  it  is  then  fure  to  be  hurried 
away  at  random,  fo  are  n.ve,  when  our  rea- 
fon is  gone,  fure  to  be  drawn  into  much 
guilt.  We  have  one  calling  drunkennefs 
the  Jiudy  of  madnefs',  another,  a njoluniary 
madnefs.  He  who  was  afked,  how  a perfoii 
might  be  brought  to  a diflike  of  wine  I 
anfwered,  by  beholding  the  indecencies  of 
the  drunken.*^ 

The 


* I have,  in  the  former  tra£f,  taken  notice  of  the  coarfe  fare,  which  ihimr  provides  for  his  heroes  : it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  here,  from  Atherusui,  what  leiTons  of  fobriety’he  furnifhes — what  his  care  is, 
to  (Jifluade  from  drinking  to  excefs.  This,  indeed,  may  appear  delerving  ta  be  more  particularly  infifted 
upon,  fince  from  the  praifes  which  he  gives  wine  he  was  thought  not  to  have  been  fparing  in  the  ufe 
of  it.  j 

The  hoaft  that  heated  by  liquor,  had  made  of  his  willingnefs  to  fight  with  was  urg^ 

to  engage  him  in  a combat,  which  wo-uid  have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  that—  * 


- ( 


The  King  of  Ocean  to  the  fight  defeends, 

Thro’  all  the  whirling  darts  his  courfe  he  bends; 

Swift  interpos’d  between  the  warriors  flies, 

And  cads  thick  darknefs  o’er  Ack'nln'  eyes. 

Iliad,  Book  XX. 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  0(h[jey,  the  difeord  of  the  Greeksj  at  a Council  called  to  deliberat#  about  th«T 
return,  the  Poet  aferibes  to  their  druiikennefs. 


Sour  with  debauch  a reeling  tribe  they  came. 


With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppofe, 

Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arolc. 

Now  diff’rcnt  counfels  every  bieaft  divide. 

Each  burns  with  rancour  to  the  adverfe  fide. 

In  Bonk  the  Ninth  of  the  Odyss.  Polyphemus  is  reprefen^ed  as  having  his  fight  dcilroycd,  when  he  \v»« 
4runk,  by  a few  of  thofe,  whofe  joint  force  was  not,  with  relpecl  to  his,  that  of  a child. 

He  greedy  grafp’d  the  heavy  bowl,  » 

Thrice  drained,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  oji  his  foul. 

Then  nodiitig  with  the  fumes  of  wine 

Dropt  his  huge  head,  and  fnoring  lay  fupine. 


Then  forth  ihc  vengeful  inflrument  I bring; 


Vrg’c 
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The  dlfcountenance,  which  drunkennefs 
received  among  the  Rotnansy  will  be  here- 
after taken  notice  of. 

Among  the  Greeks,  by  a law  of  Solon,  if 
a chief  magillrate  made  himfelf  drunk,  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  By  a law  of  Pit- 
I tacusy  a double  punifhment  was  inflifted 
upon  fuch  who,  when  drunk,  had  commit- 
ted any  other  crime.  They  were  t*hofe, 

I by  whofe  laws  he,  who  drank  any  greater 
quantity  of  wine  than  was  really  neceflary 
for  his  health,  fufFered  death. 

Thus  much  as  to  their  fentiments  on 
drinking  to  excefs,  who  had  only  the  light 
of  Nature  to  Ihew  them  its  guilt. 

Dean  Bolton, 

§ 138.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
Sect.  IV. 

Let  me  in  the  next  place,  fuggefl:  fuch 
cautions,  as  ought  to  be  obferved  by  him, 
whofe  defire  it  is  to  avoid  drunkennefs. 

Carefully  fliun  the  company  that  is  ad- 
difled  to  it. 

Do  not  fit  long  among  thofe,  who  are 
in  the  pregrefs  towards  excefs. 


AND  RELIGIOUS.  12.5 

If  you  have  often  loft  the  command  of 
yourfelf,  when  a certain  quantity  of  liquor 
.has  been  exceeded,  you  Ihould  be  fure  to 
keep  yourfelf  always  much  within  that 
quantity. 

Make  not  ftrong  liquor  neceflary  to  your 
refrelhment. 

Never  apply  to  it  for  eafe,  under  care* 
and  troubles  of  any  kind. 

Know  always  how  to  employ  yourfelf 
ufefully,  or  innocently  to  amufe  yourfelf 
that  your  time  may  never  be  a burden, 
upon  you. 

In  the  firft  place,  Do  not  aflbciate  with 
thofe  who  are  addidted  to  drunkennefs. 
This  I lay  down  as  a rule,  from  which  it 
is  fcarce  poflible  to  depart,  and  keepour 
fobriety.  No  man,  not  the  fteadieft  and 
wifeft  of  men,  is  proof  againft  a bad  ex- 
ample continually  before  him.  By  frc;j, 
quentlyy^wi!^  what  is  wrong,  we,  firft,  lofe 
our  abhorrence  of  it,  and,  then,  are  eafily 
prevailed  with  to  do  it.  Where  we  like 
our  company  weareinfcnfibly  led  into  their 
manners.  It  is  natural  to  think  we  Ihould 
endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  agreeable  t® 


Urg’d  by  feme  prefent  God,  they  fvvift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on  the  vifual  ball. 

In  Book  the  Tenth,  The  felf-denial  of  Eurylochus  preferved  him  from  the  vile  transformation  to  whiefe 
she  intemperance  of  his  companions  fubjedted  them. 

Soon  in  the  lufeious  feaft  themfelves  they  loft, 

And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coaft. 

Inftant  her  circling  wand  the  Goddefs  waves, 

To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  fty  receives. 

In  the  fame  Book  the  tragical  end  of  Ely>enor  is  thus  tlefcribed  : 

|||  — A vulgar  foul, 

Born  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  bowl. 

He,  hot  and  carelcf?,  on  a turret’s  height 
With  fleep  repair’d  the  long  debauch  of  night  t 
The  fudden  tumult  ftirr’d  him  where  he  lay, 

And  down  he  haften’d,  but  forgot  his  way  ; 

Jfull  headlong  from  the  roof  the  fleeper  fell, 

And  fnapp’d  the  fpinal  joint,  and  wak’d  in  Hell. 

T.!ie  tkunkennefs  of  Eurytwny  one  of  the  Centaurs,  is  fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  race.  Oi>.  B,  XXL 

The  great  Euryticn  when  this  frenzy  ftung, 

Piritheus'  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung: 

His  nofe  they  ftiorten’d,  and  his  ears  they  flit, 

And  fent  him  fober’d  home,  with  better  wit. 

Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  curs’d, 

Fatal  to  all,  but  to  the  aggreftbr  firft. 

^mlncusy  who  had  reproached  ^Jlyfes  as  made  infolent  by  wine,  dies  himfelf  with  the  Intoxicadne 
howl  in  his  hand.  On.  Book  XXII. 


High  in  his  hands  he  rear’d  the  golden  bowl, 

Ev’n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen’d  out  his  breath  j 
Chang’d  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death. 

Full  thro’  his  throat  UljJJes'  weapon  paft. 

And  pierc’d  the  neck.  He  falls,  and  breathes  his  laft. 
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tlie  perfons  with  whom  we  much  converfe ; 
and  you  can  never  make  yourfelf  more 
agreeable  to  any,  at  leall  as  a companion, 
than  when  you  countenance  their  condufl 
by  imitating  it.  He  who  aflbciates  with 
the  intemperate,  and  yet  refufes  to  join  in 
their  exceiles,  will  foon  find,  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  condemning  their  praftice ; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  way  cf  con- 
tinuing them  his  friends,  but  by  going  into 
the  fame  irregularity,  in  which  they  allow 
themfcives*  If  his  chearfulnefs,  his  face- 
tioufnefs,  or  wit,  endear  him  to  them,  and 
render  them  unwilling  to  quit  anintercourfe 
with  one  fo  qualified  to  amufe  them  ; all 
their  arts  will  be  tried  to  corrupt  his  fo- 
briety  : where  he  lies  moft  open  to  temp- 
tation will  be  carefully  watched ; and  no 
method  left  unattempted,  that  can  appear 
likely  to  make  him  regardlefs  of  his  duty. 
But  who  can  reckon  himfelf  fafe,  when  fo 
much  pains  will  be  ufed  to  enfnare  him  ? 
Whofe  virtue  is  fecure,  amidft  the  earneft 
endeavours  of  his  conllant  companions  to 
undermine  it  ? 

Another  caution  which  I have  laid  down 
is.  Never  fit  long  among  thofe,  who  are  in 
the  progrefs  towards  excels.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  advice  will  be  acknowledged, 
if  we  confider  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  long 
upon  our  guard — how  apt  we  are  to  forget 
curfelves,  and  then  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
guilt,  againfi  which  we  had  moll  firmly 
itfoived. 

In  the  eagernefs  of  our  own  difeourfe, 
or  in  our  attention  to  that  of  others,  or  in 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  good  hu- 
mour of  our  companions,  or  in  the  lhare 
we  take  of  their  mirth,  we  may  very  natu- 
rally be  fuppofed  unobferving,  how  much 
we  have  drank — how  near  we  have  got  to 
the  utmoll  bounds  oi  fobriety:  thefe,  under 
the  circumftances  I have  mentioned,  may 
cafily  be  palTed  by  us,  without  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  it — before  we  are  under  any 
apprehenfion  of  our  danger. 

As  in  difputes,  one  unadvifed  expreflion 
brings  on  another,  and  after  a few  argu- 
ments both  fides  grow  warm,  from, warmth 
advance  to  nnger,  are  by  anger  fpurred  on 
to  abufe,  and  thence,  often,  go  to  thofe 
extremities,  to  which  they  would  have 
thought  themfelves  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing: fo  is  it  when  we  fit  long,  where  what 
gives  the  moll  frequent  occafion  to  dif- 
putes is  before  us— where  the  intoxicating 
draught  is  circulating  ; one  invites  us  to 
more— our  fpirits  rife— our  wariiiefs  de- 


clines— from  chearfulnefs  we  pafs  to  nolfy 
mirth — our  mirth  Hops  not  long  Ihort  of 
folly — our  folly  hurries  us  to  a madnefs, 
that  we  never  could  have  imagined  likely 
to  have  been  our  reproach. 

If  you  have  often  loll  the  command  of 
yourfelf,  where  a certain  quantity  of  liquor 
hath  been  exceeded ; you  Ihould  be  fure 
never  to  approach  that  quantity — you 
Ihould  confine  yourfelf  to  what  is  much 
Ihort  of  it.  Where  we  find  that  a reliance 
upon  our  warinefs,  upon  the  Iteadinefs  and 
firmnefs  of  our  general  refolutionsy  has  de- 
ceived us,  we  fiiould  trull  them  no  more ; 
we  Ihould  confide  no  more  in  thofe  precau- 
tions y which  have  already  proved  an  in- 
fufficient  check  upon  us.  When  I cannot 
refill  a temptation,  I have  nothing  left  for 
my  fecurity  but  to  fiy  it.  If  I know  that 
I am  apt  to  yield,  when  I am  tempted; 
the  part  I have  then  to  adt  is,  to  take  care 
that  I may  not  be  tempted.  I'hus  only  I 
lliew  myfelf  in  earnell;  hereby  alone  I evi- 
dence, that  my  duty  is  really  my  care. 

We  have  experienced,  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  company  we  like,  ex- 
adly  at  fuch  a point  of  time — we  have  ex- 
perienced, that  we  fometimes-  do  not  per- 
ceive when  we  have  got  to  the  utmoll 
bounds  of  temperance — we  have  unhappily 
experienced,  that  when  it  has  been  known 
to  us,  how  fmall  an  addition  of  liquor 
would  diforder  us,  we  then  have  fo  far  loll 
the  power  over  ourfelves,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  refrain  from  what  we  thus  fully  knew 
would  be  prejudicial  to  us.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumllances,  no  way  remains  of  fecuring 
our  fobriety,  if  we  will  refort  to  any  place 
where  it  is  at  all  hazarded,  but  either  hav- 
ing our  Hint  at  once  before  us,  or  confining 
ourfelves  to  that  certain  number  of  mea- 
fured  draughts,  from  whence  we  are  fure 
we  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  And  he, 
who  will  not  take  this  method— he  who 
will  rell  in  a general  intention  of  fobriety, 
when  he  has  feen  how  often  that  intention 
has  been  in  vain,  how  often  he  has  mif- 
carried,  notwithllanding  it,  can  never  be 
confidered  as  truly  concerned  for  his  pall 
failings,  as  having  ferioully  refolved  not  to 
repeat  them.  So  far  as  1 omit  any  due 
precaution  againll  a crime,  into  which  I 
know  myfelf  apt  to  be  drawn,  fo  far  I 
may  jullly  be  regarded  as  indifierent  to- 
wards it;  and  fo  far  all  my  declarations, 
of  being  forry  for  and  determined  to  leave 
it,  mud  be  confidered  as  iirfmcere. 
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BOOK  I.  MOKAL 

§ 139.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking, 
Sect-  V. 

Never  make  any  quantity  of  ftrong  li- 
quor necejfary  to  your  refrelhment.  What 
occafions  this  to  be  a fit  caution  is,  That 
if  the  quantity  we  cannot  be  without  is,  in 
the  beginning,  a very  moderate  one,  it 
will,  probably,  foon  increafe,  and  become, 
at  length,  fo  great  as  mud  give  us  the  word 
to  fear.  The  reafon,  why  it  is  thus  likely 
to  be  increafed,  is,  that  a fmall  draught,  by 
the  habitual  ufe  of  it,  will  ceafe  to  raife 
our  fpiritsi  and  therefore,  when  the  defign 
cf  our  drinking  is  in  order  to  raife  them, 
we  lhall  at  length  feek  to  do  it  by  a much 
larger  quantity  of  liquor,  than  wliat  was 
wanted  for  that  purpofe  at  firlt. 

It  feems  to  be,  further,  proper  advice  on 
this  fubjeft,  That  we  iliould  never  apply 
to  1-lrong  liquor  for  eafe  under  cares  or 
troubles  of  any  kind.  From  fears,  from 
difappointments,  and  a variety  of  uneaii- 
neiTes,  none  are  exempt.  The  inconfiderate 
are  impatient  for  a fpeedy  relief;  which, 
as  the  fpirituous  draught  affords,  they  are 
tempted  to  feek  it  from  thence. 

But  how.  very  imprudent  they  mufl;  be, 
who  would  by  fuch  means  quiet  tiieir  miiids, 
is  mod  evident.  For,  is  any  veal  ground 
of  trouble  removed,  by  not  attending  to  it 
— by  diverting  our  thoughts  from  it  ? In 
many  cafes,  the  evil  we  would  remedy  by 
not  thinking  upon  it  is,  by  that  very  courfe, 
made  much  niore  didreiung,  than  it  other- 
wife  would  have  been  ; nay,  fometimes, 
quite  remediiefs.  In  all  cafes,  the  lefs  heat- 
ed our  brain  is,  and  the  greater  calmnefs 
we  preferve,  the  fitter  we  arc  to  help  our- 
felves ; the  fitter  we  are  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties, to  prevent  our  being  involved  in 
them;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  extricate 
ourfelves  fpcedily  from  them. 

The  eaie,  which  liquor  gives,  is  but  that 
of  a dream  : when  we  awake,  we  are  again 
«urf»lves ; we  are  in  the  fame  lituation  as 
before,  or,  peihaps,  in  a worfe.  What  then 
is  to  be  the  next  dep  ? Soon  as  the  dupi- 
fying  edefts  of  one  draught  are  gone  off, 
another  mud  be  taken  ; the  lure  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  fuch  a habit  of 
drinking  will  be  contraded,  as  we  fnall 
vainly  endeavour  to  conquer,  though  the 
original  inducement  to  it  fliould  no  longer 
fubfid.  To  guard  againd  this,  as  it  is  of 
the  utmod  importance  to  all  of  us,  fo  the 
only  certain  way  is,  by  dopping  in  the 
very  fird  in  dance;  by  never  feeking,  either 
under  care  or  pain,  relief  from  what  we 
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drink,  but  from  tbofe  helps,  which  reafoa 
and  religion  furnifh ; the  only  ones,  indeed, 
to  which  we  can  wifely  refort  in  any  draits ; 
and  which  are  often  found  capable  of  ex- 
tricating us,  when  our  condition  feems  the 
mod  defperate. 

A prudent  man  fhould  never  defert  him- 
felf.  Where  his  own  efforts  avail  him  not, 
the  care  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  may 
interpofe,  and  deliver  him.  But  to  borrow 
fupport  againd  our  troubles  from  liquor,  is 
an  entire  deferiion  of  ouifclves ; it  is  giving 
up  our  date,  as  an  undone  one — it  is  aban- 
doning our  own  difereuon,  and  rclinqu idl- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Deit  y’s  ailidance. 

Laftly,  Know  always,  how  you  may  ufe- 
fully  employ,  or  innocently  amufe  youvfelf. 
When  time  is  a burden  upon  us,  when  we 
are  at  a lofs  how  to  pafs  it,  our  chearful- 
nefs  of  courfe  abates,  our  fpirits  flag,  we  arc 
refllefs  and  uneafy:  here  then  we  are  in 
the  fitted  difpofition,  and  under  the  drong- 
ed  inducements,  to  refort  to  what  we  know 
v/ill  enliven  us,  and  make  our  hours  glide 
away  infenfibly.  Eefides,  when  we  cannot 
tell  what  to  do  with  ourfelves,  it  is  natural 
we  fhould  feek  for  thofe,  who  are  as  idle 
as  ourfelves  ; and  when  fuch  company 
meet,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  will  keep  them 
together;  that  drinking  mud  be  their  en- 
tertainment, fince  they  are  fo  ill  qualified 
for  any  other. 

Idlenefs  has  been  not  unfitly  term’d,  the 
parent  of  all  vices;  but  none  it  more  fre- 
quently produces  than  drunkennefs;  as  no 
vice  can  make  a greater  wade  of  our  time, 
the  chief  thing  about  which  the  idle  are  fo- 
licitous.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  can 
profitably  bufy,  or  innocently  divert  him- 
felf,  has  a fure  refort  in  all  humours — he 
has  his  fpirits  feldom  depreffed,  or  when 
they  are  fo,  he  can,  without  any  hazard,  re- 
cruit them — he  is  fo  far  from  feeking  a cor- 
refpondence  with  fuch,  as  are  always  in  a 
rcadinefs  to  engage  in  fchemes  of  intempe- 
rance and  riot,  that  he  ffiuns  them;  his 
amufements,  quite  different  from  theirs,  oc- 
caffon  him  to  be  feldom  with  them,  and  fe- 
cure  him  from  being  corrupted  by  them. 

This  we  may  lay  down  as  a moft  certain 
truth,  that  our  virtue  is  never  fafe,  but 
when  vve  have  proper  di^'erfions.  Unbent 
we  fometimes  mud  be;  and  when  we  know 
not  how  to  be  fo  in  an  innocent  way,  vve 
foon  (hall  be  in  a guilty.  But  if  we  can 
find  full  entertainment  in  what  is  free  from 
all  reproach,  in  what  neither  Fas  any  thing 
criminal  in  it,  nor  can  lead  us  into  what  is 
criminal;  then,  indeed,  and  only  then,  can 

we 
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we  be  thought  in  little  danger,  and  not 
likely  to  yield  to  the  bad  examples  fur- 
rounding us. 

§ 1 40.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
Sect.  VT. 

But  let  me  confider  what  the  intempe- 
rate fay  in  their  exciife. 

That  any  (hould  frequently  put  them- 
felves  into  a condition,  in  winch  they  are 
incapable  of  taking  the  leaft  care  of  them- 
felves — in  whidi  they  are  quite  llupid  and 
helplefs — in  wiiich,  whatever  danger  threa- 
tens them,  they  can  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards its  removal — in  which  they  may  be 
drawn  into  tlie  moll  Ihocking  crimes — in 
which  all  they  hold  dear  is  at  the  mercy  of 
their  companions : the  excefs,  I fay,  which 
caufes  us  to  be.  in  fuch  a fituation,  none 
feem  diTpofed  to  defend  : but  what  leads 
to  k,  you  lind  numbers  thus  vindicating, 
or  excufing. 

They  mud  converfe — They  mud  have 
their  hours  of  chearfuinefs  and  mirth— 
When  they  are  difordered,  it  happens  be- 
fore they  are  aware  of  it— A fmall  quanity 
of  liquor  has  this  unhappy  effeft  upon 
them — If  they  will  keep  up  their  intered, 
it  mud  be  by  complving  with  the  intem- 
perate humour  of  their  neighbours— Their 
way  of  life,  their  bufmefs,  obliges  them 
to  drink  with  fuch  numbers,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  polTible  they  (hould  not  be  fome- 
times  guilty  of  excefs. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  faid,  that,  bad 
as  the  world  is,  wc  may  every  where,  if 
we  feek  after  them,  fmd  tliofe,  whofe  com- 
pany will  rather  coniirm  us  in  our  (bbriety, 
than  endanger  it.  Whatever  our  rank,  da- 
lion,  profelTion  or  employment  may  be, 
fuitable  companions  for  us  there  are;  with 
whom  we  may  be  perfedlly  fafe,  and  free 
from  every  temptation  to  excefs.  If  thefe 
are  not  in  all  refpedls  to  our  minds,  we 
mud  bear  with  theyn^  as  wc  do  with  our 
condition  in  this  world ; which  every  pru- 
dent perfon  makes  the  bed  of;  fmee,  let 
what  will  be  the  change  in  it,  dill  it  will 
be  liable  to  fome  objeftion,  and  never  en- 
tirely as  he  would  widi  it.  In  both  cafes 
we  are  to  condder,  not  how  we  (hall  rid 
ourfelves  of  all  inconveniences,  but  where 
arc  likely  to  be  the  fewed:  and  we  (hould 
judge  that  fet  of  acquaintanccy  as  well  as 
that  fate  of  life^  the  mod  eligible.  In  which 
we  have  the  lead  to  fear,  from  which  our 
cafe  and  innocence  are  likely  to  meet  with 
the  fewed  interruptioiT'^ 


But  7nirth,  you  fay,  muji  fometmes  he  con- 
fidted.  Let  it  be  fo.  I w'ould  no  moredif- 
fuade  you  from  it  than  I would  from  feri- 
oufnefs.  Each  fliould  have  its  feafon,and  its 
meafure  : and  as  it  would  be  thought  by  all 
very  proper  advice,  with  refpedl  to  feriouf- 
nefs,  Let  it  not  proceed  to  melancholy,  to 
“ morofenefs,  or  to  cenforioufnefs;”  it  is 
equally  (it  advice,  with  regard  to  mirth, 
“Let  wifdom  accompany  it:  Let  it  not 
“ traniport  you  to  riot  or  intemperance:  Do 
“ not  think  you  can  be  called  merry,  when 
“ you  are  ceafmg  to  be  reafonable.’* 

Good  humour,  chearfuinefs,  facetiouf- 
nefs,  wdiich  are  the  proper  ingredients  of 
mirth,  do  not  want  to  be  called  out  by  the 
repeated  draught:  it  will  rather  damp 
them,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  the  difor- 
der  it  may  foon  produce.  Whenever  we  » 
depart  from,  or  endanger,  our  innocence, 
we  are  laying  a foundation  for  uneafmefs 
and  grief;  nor  can  we,  in  fuch  circum- 
dances,  be  merry,  if  we  are  not  void  of  all  i 
thought  and  refleciion : and  this  is,  undoubt-  , ' 
edly,  the  mod  melancholy  fituation,  in  which  j 
w'e  can  be  conceived,  except  when  we  are 
undergoing  the  punidiment  of  our  folly.  il 
The  joy,  the  elevation  of  (pirits  proper  to  1 
be  fought  after  bv  us,  is  that  alone,  which  i 
can  never  be  a fubjefl  of  remorfc,  or  which  ] 

never  will  embitter  more  of  our  hours  than  ! 

it  relieves.  And  when  this  may  be  ob- 
tained in  fuch  a variety  of  ways,  we  mud 
be  lod  to  all  common  prudence,  if  we  will 
apply  to  none  of  them ; if  we  can  only 
find  ttiirth  in  a departure  from  fobriety.  t 

Ton  are,  it  feems,  o^vertaken,  before  you  \ 
are  anvare  of  it.  This  may  be  an  allowable 
excufc  for  three  or  four  times,  in  a man’s 
life;  oftener,  1 think,  it  cannot  be.  What 
you  are  fenfible  may  eafily  happen,  and 
mud  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  you,  when 
it  does  happen,  you  (hould  be  afjoays  anjjare 
of  No  one’s  virtue  is  any  farther  his 
praife,  titan  from  the  care  he  takes  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  If  he  is  at  no  trouble  and  pains 
on  that  account,  his  innocence  has  nothing 
in  it,  than  can  entitle  him  to  a reward.  If 
you  are  trulv  concerned  for  a fault,  you 
will  nccedhfily  keep  out  of  the  way  of  re- 
pealing it;  and  the  more  frequent  your  re- 
petitions of  it  have  been,  fo  much  the  great- 
er caution  you  will  ufe  for  the  future. 

Ma?ty  'zve  hear  excufing  their  drunkennefs, 
by  the  fmall  quantity  <zvhich  occafons  it.  A 
more  trifling  cxcufe  for  it  could  not  be 
made.  For  if  you  know  \\o\sf  'mall  a quan- 
tity of  liquor  will  have  that  unliappy  eifed, 
you  (liould  forbear  that  jjuantity.  It  is  as 

much 
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much  your  duty  to  do  fo,  as  it  is  his  duty 
to  forbear  a greater  quantity,  who  fafFers 
the  fame  from  it,  which  you  do  from  a 
lefler.  When  you  know  that  it  is  a crime 
fro  be  drunk,  and  know  like  wife  what  will 
make  you  fo  ; the  more  or  lefs,  which  will 
do  this,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe — alters 
not  your  guilt.  If  you  will  not  refrain  from 
two  or  three  draughts,  when  you  arc  fure 
thatdrunkennefs  will  be  theconfcqucncc  of 
them;  it  cannot  bethought,  that  any  more 
regard  to  fobriety  keeps  you  from  drink- 
ing the  larged  quantity  whatfoever.  Had 
fuch  a regard  an  influence  upon  you,  it 
would  have  an  equal  one;  it  would  keep 
you  from  every  Ilep,  by  w'hich  your  fobri- 
ety could  fu.jfer. 

Jls  to  fitpporimg  an  inicreji,  promoting  a 
trade,  ad'-vantageoujly  bargaining  for  our-‘ 
felves,  by  drinking  more  tha^i  is  con-uenient 
for  us;  they  are,  for  the  mod  part,  only  the 
poor  evafions  of  the  infmeere,  of  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
mifcondind;  on  any  thing,  rather  than  on 
what  alone  deferves  it — rather  than  on 
their  bad  inclinations. 

Civility  and  couitefy,  kind  oflices,  a£ls 
of  charity  and  liberality  v/i!l  both  raife 
us  more  friends,  and  keep  thofe  we  have 
firmer  to  us,  than  any  quantities  of  liquor, 
which  we  can  either  didribute  or  drink  : 
and  as  for  mens  trade  or  their  bargains,  let 
them  always  aid  fairly— -let  them,  whether 
they  buy  or  fell,  flicw  that  they  abhor  all 
tricking  and  impofition — all  little  and  mean 
artifices : and  I’ll  dake  my  life,  they  fliall 
never  have  reafon  to  objedl,  that,  if  they 
will  always  preferve  their  fobriety,  they 
mud  lefTen  their  gains. 

But  were  it  true,  that,  if  we  v/ill  refolve 
never  to  hazard  intoxicating  ourfelves,  we 
mud  lofe  our  friends,  and  forego  our  pre- 
fent  advantage ; they  are  inconveniencies, 
which,  in  fuch  a cafe,  we  fhould  chearfully 
fubmit  to.  Some  pains  mud  be  taken, 
fome  difficulties  mud  be  here  encountered ; 
if  we  will  have  any  reafonable  ground  to 
expedl  happinefs  in  a future  date.  Of  this 
even  common  fenfe  mud  fatisfy  us. 

Credulous  as  we  are,  I think  it  im- 
poffible,  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would 
believe  me,  if  I were  to  tell  him,  that  he 
might  mifs  no  opportunity  of  bettering  his 
fortune — that  he  might  remove  any  evil 
he  had  to  fear,  by  whatfoever  method  he 
thought  proper — that  he  might  throughout 
follow  his  inclinations,  and  gratify  his  ap- 
petites ; and  yet  red  aflured,  that  his  death 
would  be  but  the  paflage  to  great  and  end- 
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lefs  joys.  I know  not,  to  whom  fuch  an 
aflertion  would  not  appear  extremely  ab- 
furd:  notwitbdanding  which,  we,  certain- 
ly, do  not  acl,  as  if  there  were  any  ab- 
furdity  in  it,  when  we  make  what  is  evi- 
dently our  duty  give  way  to  our  con- 
venience ; and  rather  confider,  how  profit- 
able this  or  that  pradice  is  than  how 
right.  That,  therefore,  fobriety,  added  to 
other  parts  of  a virtuous  conduid,  may  en- 
title us  to  the  fo  much  hoped  for  reward, 
we  mud  be  fober,  under  all  forts  of  difeou- 
ragements.  It  rarely,  indeed,  happens, 
that  we  meet  with  any;  but  to  rend  the 
greatef  mud  be  our  refolution,  if  we  will 
recommend  ourfelves  to  the  Governor  of 
the  univerfe — if  we  will  hope  for  his  fa- 
vour. Dean  Bolton. 

§ 1 4. 1 . On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
Sect.  VII. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  drunkennefs, 
fo  far  as  it  is  committed  by  intoxicating 
ourfelves — by  drinking,  ’till  our  reafon  is 
gone  : but  as  there  is  yet  another  way,  in 
which  we  may  offend  in  it,  w'2.  by  drinking 
more  than  is  proper  for  our  refrefhment ; 

T mud  on  this  iikewife  bedow  a few  ob- 
fervations. 

When  WT  drink  more  than  fuffices  to 
recruit  our  fpirits,  our  pafiions  are  height- 
ened, and  we  ceafe  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tiiat  calm  temper,  which  is  our 
only  fafe  counfellor.  The  next  advance 
beyond  refrefhment  is  to  that  mirth,  which 
both  draws  many  unguarded  fpeeches  from 
us,  and  carries  us  to  many  indifcrcet  ac- 
tions— which  wades  our  time,  not  barely 
while  we  are  in  the  aft  of  drinking,  but  as 
it  unfettles  our  heads,  and  indifpofes  us  to 
attention  to  bufmefs, — to  a clofe  applica- 
tion in  any  way.  Soon  as  our  fpirits  are 
raifed  beyond  their  jud  pitch,  we  are  for 
fchemes  of  diverfion  and  pleafure;  we  are 
unfit  for  ferious  affairs,  and  therefore  can- 
not entertain  a thought  of  being  employed 
in  them. 

Befides,  as  according  to  the  rife  of  our 
fpirits,  their  fall  will,  afterward,  be ; it  is 
mod  probable,  that  when  we  find  them 
thus  funk,  we  flrall  again  refort  to  what 
we  have  experienced  the  remedy  of  fuch  a 
complaint ; and  thereby  be  betrayed,  if  not 
into  the  exceffes,  which  deprive  us  of  our 
reafon,  yet  into  fuch  a habit  of  drinking, 
as  occafions  the  lofs  of  many  precious  hours 
— impairs  our  health — is  a great  mifappli- 
cation  of  our  fortune,  and  a mod  ruinous 
K example 
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example^  to  our  obfervers.  But,  indeed, 
whence  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  we  fliall  be- 
come downright  Tots — that  we  fhall  con- 
trail a habit  of  drinking  to  the  moll  dif- 
guiiing  excefs;  whence,  I fay,  is  this  to  be 
feared,  if  not  from  accuftoming  ourfelvcs 
to  the  frequent  draughts,  which  neither  our 
thirft — nor  fatigue — nor  conllitution  re- 
quires: by  frequently  ufmg  them,  our  in- 
clination to  them  is  llrengthened;  till  at 
length  we  cannot  prevail  upon  oui  felves  to 
leave  our  cup,  while  we  are  in  a condition 
to  lift  it. 

Thele  are  objefHons,  in  which  all  are 
concerned,  whole  refrefliment,  from  what 
they  drink,  is  not  their  rule  in  it ; but  to 
men  of  moderate  fortunes,  or  who  are  to 
make  their  fortunes,  other  arguments  are  to 
be  ufed:  thefe  perfons  areto  confider,  that 
even  the  le/Ter  degree  of  intemperance,  now 
ceiifured,  is  generally  their  utter  undoing, 
thro’  that  negledb  of  their  affairs,  which  is 
its  necelTary  confequence.  When  we  mind 
not  our  own  bufmefs,  who  can  we  think 
likely  to  mind  it  for  us?  Very  few,  certain- 
ly, will  be  met  with,  difpofea  and  oJble  to  do 
it;  and  not  to  be  both,  is  much  the  fame, 
as  to  be  neither.  While  we  are  paffing  our 
time  with  our  chearful  companions,  we  are 
net  only  lofing  the  advantages,  which  care 
and  indullry,eitherin  infpedling  our  affairs, 
or  purfuing  our  employment,  would  have 
afforded  us;  but  we  are  adlually  confuming 
our  fortune~we  are  habituating  ourfelves 
JLO  a moll  expenfive  idlenefs — we  are  con- 
jradling  a difinclination  to  fatigue  and  con- 
fncmenty  even  when  we  moil  become  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  neceflity,  when  out  affairs  mull 
.run  into  the utmoftconfufion  withoutthem. 
And  we,  in  fadl,  perceive  that,  as  foorvas 
.the  fcholar,  or  trader,  or  artificer,  or  who- 
ever It  IS,  that  has  the  whole  of  his  main- 
tenarce  to  gain,  or  has  not  much  to  fpend, 
addidls  himfclf  only  to  this  lower  degree  of 
intemperance  — acculioms  hinifelf  to  lit 
long  at  his  wine,  and  to  exceed  that  quantity 
of  it  which  his  relief  demand‘d,  he  becomes 
wortlilefs  in  a double  fenfe,  as  deferving  no- 
thing, and,  if  a care  greater  than  his  own 
fave  him  not,  as  having  nothing. 

Add  to  all  tlii;^,  that  the  very  famedif- 
cafes,  which  may  be  apprehended  from  of- 
ten intoxicating  c Uriel vms,  are  the  ufual 
tQndtintsnot  only  of  frequently  drin^iug  to  the 
full  of  wh  at  we  can  conveniently  bear,  but 
even  of  doing  it  in  a large  quantity.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  fuch  difeafescome 
m.ore  fpee.dily  on  us  from  the  former,  than 
the  latter  ccui'e;  and,  perhaps,  dcilroy  us 
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fooner.  But  how  defirable  it  is  to  be  Tong 
flruggling  with  any  of  the  diftempers, 
which  our  excelfes  occafion,  they  can  bell 
determine  who  labour  under  them. 

The  inconveniencies  which  attend  our 
more  freely  ufmg  the  leall  hurtful  of  any 
fpirituous  liquors  have  fo  evidently  ap- 
peared— have  Ihewn  themfelves  lb  many 
and  fo  great,  as  even  to  call  for  a remedy 
from  the  law  itfelf ; which,  therefore,  pu- 
nifhes  both  thofe,  who  loiter  away  their 
time  at  their  cups,  and  tkofe,  who  fuffer 
it  to  be  done  in  their  houles. 

A great  part  of  the  world,  a much  greater 
than  all  the  parts  added  together,  in  which 
the  Chrillian  religion  is  profeffed,  are  for- 
bidden all  manner  of  liquors,  \vhich  can  caufe 
drunkennefs ; they  are  not  allowed  thefnalleji 
quantity  of  them ; and  it  would  be  an  offence 
which  would  receive  the  moll  rigorous 
challifement,  if  they  were  knonxin  to  ufe  any ; 
their  lawgiver  has,  in  this  particular,  been 
thought  to  have  adled  according  to  the  rules 
of  good  policy  ; and  the  governors  of  thofe 
countries,  in  which  this  law  is  in  force,  have, 
from  its  firfl  reception  amongll  them, found 
it  of  fuch  benefit,  as  to  allow  no  relaxation  of 
it.  I do  not  mention  fuch  a pradice  as  any 
rule  for  us : difference  of  climates  makes 
quite  different  ways  of  living  neceffary : I 
only  mention  it  as  a lefibn  to  us,  that,  if  fo 
great  a part  of  mankind  fubmit  to  a total 
abflinence  from  njjine  and  frong  drink,  we 
ihould  ufe  them  fparingly,with  caution  and 
moderation ; which  is,  certainly,  neceffiry 
to  cur  welfare,  whatever  maybe  the  effedt 
of  entirely  forbearing  them  on  theirs. 

In  the  molt  admired  of  all  the  weflern 
governments,  a llrifl  fobriety  was  required 
of  their  women,  under  the  very  feverell  pe- 
nalties; the  punifhment  of  a departure  from 
it  was  nothing  lefs  than  capital : and  the 
cuflom  of  lain  ting  women,  we  are  told,  was 
introduced  in  order  todifeover  whether  any 
fpirituous  liquor  had  been  drank  by  them. 

In  this  commonwealth  the  men  were 
prohibited  to  drink  wine  ’till  they  had  at- 
tained thirty  years. 

The  whole  body  of  foldiery,  among  this 
people,  had  no  other  draught  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  greatefl  fatigue — to  vaile  thoir 
courage,  and  animate  them  to  encounter 
the  moll  terrifying  difficulties  and  dangers, 
but  water  fharpened  with  vinegar.  ^ And 
what  was  the  confequence  of  fuch  flricl  fo- 
briety obferved  by  both  fexes  ? What  was 
the  confequence  of  being  born  of  parents  lo 
exadUy  temperate,  and  of  being  trained  up 
iii  a habit  of  the  utmofl  abllemioulnefs— 

What, 
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What,  I fay,  followed  upon  this,  but  the 
attainment  of  fuch  a firmnefs  of  body  and 
mind — of  fuch  an  indifference  to  all  the 
emafculating  pleafures — of  fuch  vigour  and 
fearleffnefs,  that  the  people,  thus  born  and 
educated,  foon  made  all  oppofition  fall  be- 
fore them,  experienced  no  enemy  a match 
for  them — were  conquerors,  wherever  they 
carried  their  arms. 

By  thefe  remarks  on  the  temperance  of 
the  antient  Romans^  I am  not  for  recalling 
cuftoms  fo  quite  the  reverfe  of  thofe,  in 
which  we  were  brought  up  ; but  fome 
change  in  our  manners  T could  heartily 
wifh  they  might  effea  ; and  if  not  induce 
Us  to  the  fame  fobriety,  which  was  prac- 
tifed  by  thefe  heathens,  yet  to  a much 
greater  than  is  pradifed  by  the  generality 
of  Chrillians.  Dean  Bolton. 

§ 142,  On  Pleafure. 

Sect.  I. 

To -the  Honourable  

While  you  are  conftantly  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  making  what 
you  have  acquired  of  ufe  to  your  fellow- 
creatures — while  information  is your  amufe- 
ment,  and  to  become  wifer  is  as  much  your 
aim,  in  all  the  company  you  keep,  as  in 
all  the  books  you  read ; may  1 not  juftly 
think  it  matter  of  aftonilhment  to  you,  that 
fuch  numbers  of  your  fpecies  fhould  be 
quite  unmindful  of  all  rational  improve- 
ment—folely  intent  on  fchemes  of  mirth 
anddiverfion— paffing  their  lives  in  a round 
of  fporting  and  trifling. 

If  every  age  has  its  madnefs,  and  one  is 
diflinguiflied  by  its  warlike  humour,  a fe- 
cond  by  its  enthufiafm,  a third  by  its  party 
and  political  rage;  the  diflradion  of  the 
prefent  may  truly  be  pronounced,  its  turn 
t0  pleafure,  fo  fadly  poffe  fling  thofe  of  each 
fex  and  of  all  ages — thole  of  every  profef- 
fion  and  employment — the  feveral  ranks 
and  orders  of  men ; that  they,  who  are 
Grangers  to  the  fudden  changes  in  human 
difpofltions,  are  apt  to  think,  that  all  feri- 
oulnefs  and  application — all  the  valuable 
attainments,  which  are  the  reward  only  of 
our  pains,  mull,  inevitably,  be  foon  loll 
among  us. 

I am  not  out  of  hopes,  that  what  thus 
threatens,  in  the  opinion  01  fome,  our  fpeedy 
ruin,  and  has  its  very  great  mifehief  denied 
by  none,  who  give  it  the  leall  attention, 
will  one  day  receive  as  remarkable  an  op- 
pofition from  your  petty  as  it  now  does  a 
difcouragement  from  yo\iv.  example^ 
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Let,  in  the  m^ah  time,  a lincere  well- 
wither  to  his  countrymen  iiuerpofe  his  mean 
endeavours  to  fe-  vc  t .em — offer  to  their 
confideration  foaic,  p^rhapi  not  wholly 
contemptible,  arguments  ageinfl  the  pur- 
fuit, to  which  they  are  fo  bian.;  ably  aitach- 
ed— Ihcw  them  pleafure  in  tha;  true  light  in 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  fee  it — teach, 
them,  not  that  it  fnould  b : always  declined, 
but  that  they  Ihould  never  be  enllavcd  to 
if. — reprefent  the  dangers,  to  which  it  cx- 
pofes  theiii;  yet  point  out  how  far  it  may 
be  enjoyed  with  innocence  and  fafety. 

Every  man  feemsto  be  fo  far  free,  as  he 
can  difpofe  of  himfelf — as  he  can  main- 
tain a due  fubordination  in  the  parts  of  his 
frame,  ufe  the  deliberation  proper  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  is  moll  for  his  advan- 
tage, and,  according  to  the  rclult  thereof, 
proceed  to  adtion.  I confider  each  hin- 
drance to  the  knowledge  of  our  true  happi- 
nefs,  or  to  its  purfuit,  as,  according  to  'ts 
degree,  an  abridgment  of  our  liberty  ; and, 
I think  that  he  may  be  truly  lliled  a Have  to 
pleafure,  who  follows  it,  wherefoever  di- 
redled  to  it  by  appetite,  paflicn,  or  fancy. 
\Vhen  we  lillen  to  their  fuggellions  in  ths 
choice  of  good,  we  allow  them  an  authoritv, 
that  our  Creator  never  intended  they  Ihould 
have ; and  when  their  diredlions  in  that 
choice  are  adlually  complied  with,  a law- 
lefs  fway  enfues — the  ufe  of  our  nobler  fa- 
culties becomes  obllrudled — our  abiliiy  to 
deliberate,  as  we  ought,  on  our  condu  .1, 
gradually  fails,  and  to  alter  it,  at  length 
wholly  ceafes. 

Our  fenfual  and  rational  parts  are  almod 
in  continual  oppofition : we  add  to  the 
power  of  the  former,  by  a thoughtlefs,  idle, 
voluptuous  life  ; and  to  that  of  the  latter 
by  refledlion,  indullry,  continence. 

As  you  cannot  give  way  to  appetite,  but 
you  increafe  its  reftleflTnefs,  you  multiply 
its  demands,  and  become  lefs  able  to  refill 
them  ; fo  the  very  fame  holds  true  of  every 
principle  that  oppofes  realbn  ; ir  capable  ta 
influence  you  in  one  inflance,  it  will  more 
eafily  do  it  in  a fecond,  gaining  ground,  ’till 
its  dominion  over  you  becomes  abfolute. 

When  the  quellion  concerns  our  angry 
paflions,  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
danger  of  not  reftraining  them,  the  terri- 
ble lubjedion  to  which  luch  remilTnefs  ex- 
pofes  us.  Thefe  falling  more  under  the 
general  notice,  from  the  apparency  of  the 
diforder,  and  extent  of  the  mifehief  which 
they  occaiion,  a better  judgment  is  ordi- 
narily made  of  them,  than  of  alFedlions  iefs 
tuinaJtuous,  lefs  dangerous  to  our  afibci- 
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ates:  but  there  can  be  no  rcafon  imagin- 
able why  anger,  if  lefs  carefaUy  watched 
and  refiiVed,  Ihoulcl  exercife,  at  length,  the 
moft  unhappy  tyranny  over  us,  which  W’ili 
not  hold  as  to  any  palhon  or  lull  vvhatfoever. 
And  as  with  refpeft  to  violent  refentment, 
we  are  ready  to  gratify  it,  whatever  it 
cofls  us : fo  let  what  will  be  the  paffion  or 
luft  that  governs  us,  no  prudential  confi- 
derations  are  a countcrpoife  for  it. 

With  regard  to  pleafure.  the  fallacy  of 
our  reafoning  upon  it  lies  here;  we  always 
look  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  as  a fingle 
a(fl,  as  a compliance  with  our  liking  in  this 
or  that  inftance  : the  repetition  of  that  in- 
dulgence is  not  feen  under  a dependence  on 
any  former,  or  under  the  leaf!  connexion 
with  any  future.  That  fuch  a purfuit 
Ihould  engage  us  feems  to  be  wholly  from 
our  choice;  and  this  choice  is  thought  to 
be  as  free,  at  the  fecond  time  of  our  making 
it  as  at  the  firft,  and  at  the  twentieth,  as  at 
the  fecond.  Inclination  is  never  beheld  as 
poflible  to  become  ccnftraint — is,  I mean, 
never  regarded  as  capable  of  being  indulg- 
ed, ’till  it  cannot  be  refilled.  No  man 
ever  took  the  road  of  pleafure,  but  he  ap- 
prehended that  he  could  eafily  leave  it: 
had  he  confidered  his  whole  life  likely  to 
be  paired  in  its  windings,  the  preference  of 
the  ways  of  virtue  would  have  been  indif- 
putable. 

But  as  fenfualpurfuits  could  not  engage 
fo  many,  if  fomething  very  delightful  were 
not  expeded  in  them  ; it  will  be  proper  to 
fhew,  how  unlikely  they  are  to  anfwer  fuch 
an  expedlation — -what  there  is  to  difeourage 
us  fi'om  attaching  ourfelves  to  them. 

Conliderfenlual  pleafure  under  the  high- 
eft  poftible  advantages,  it  will  yet  be  found 
liable  to  thefe  objections. 

Firjty  That  its  enjoyment  is  fleeting,  ex- 
pires foon,  extends  not  beyond  a few  mo- 
ments : Our  fpirits  link  inftantly  under 
it,  if  in  a higher  degree  : nor  are  they 
long  without  being  deprelfed,  when  it  lefs 
powerfully  affets  them,  A review  here 
affords  me  no  comfort : I have  here  no- 
thing delightful  to  expedfrom  Reflection. 
The  gratifications,  in  which  I have  allow- 
ed myfelf,  have  made  me  neither  wifer  nor 
better.  The  fruit  was  reliflied  while  upon 
my  tongue,  but  when  pafied  thence  I fcarce- 
ly  retain  the  idea  of  its  fl.avour. 

How  tranlitory  our  plcafures  are,  w^e 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  when  we  confi- 
der,  how  many  we,  in  different  parts  of 
our  lives,  eagerly  purfue,  and  then  wholly 
decline. 


That,  which  is  the  high  entertainment  of 
our  infancy,  doth  not  afford  us  the  leaft, 
when  this  ftate  is  palled  ; what  then  de- 
lights us  much  in  our  youth,  is  quite  tafte- 
lei's  to  us,  as  we  approach  manhood ; and 
our  engagements  at  this  period  give  way 
to  Tome  others,  as  we  advance  in  age. 

Nor  do  our  pleafures  thus  pafs  only  with 
our  years,  but,  really,  thofe  which  beftfuit 
our  time  of  life,  and  on  the  purfuit  of 
whicli  we  are  moft  intent,  muft  be  inter- 
rupted in  order  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  can  no  more  long  bear  pleafure,  than 
we  can  long  endure  tatigue ; or,  rather, 
what  we  call  pleafure,  after  fome  continu- 
ance, becomes  fiitigue. 

We  want  relief  in  our  diver  lions,  as  well 
as  in  our  moft  ferious  employments. 

When  Socrates  had  obferved,  of  how 
unaccountable  a nature  that  thing  is, 
“ which  men  call  Pleafure,  fince,  though 
‘‘  it  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  Pain,  as 
never  being  with  it  in  the  fame  perfon, 
yet  they  fo  clofely  follow  each  other, 
“ that  they  may  feem  linked,  as  it  were, 
‘‘  together.”  He  then  adds — “ If  uFfop 
had  attended  to  this,  he  would,  I think, 
“ have  given  us  a fable,  in  which  the  Divi- 
**  nity,  willing  to  reconcile  thefe  two  ene- 
mies,  but  yet  unable  to  do  it,  had,  never- 
thelefs,  fo  connedled  them  in  their  extre- 
mities,  that  where  the  one  comes,  the 
“ other  fliall  be  fure  to  fucceed  it.” 

From  the  excefs  of  joy,  how  ufual  is  the 
tranfition  to  that  of  dejedlion  ! Laughter, 
as  well  as  grief,  calls  for  tears  to  eafe  us 
under  it ; and  it  may  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  my  life  to  be  immoderately  de- 
lighted, than  to  be  feverely  afflifted. 

Our  pleafures  then  foon  pafs ; and,  fe^ 
condlyy  their  repetition  certainly  cloys. 

As  the  eafmefs  of  pofture  and  agreeable- 
nefs  of  place  wear  off  by  a very  Ihort  con- 
tinuance in  either ; it  is  the  fame  with  any 
fenfual  gratifications  which  we  can  purfue, 
and  with  every  enjoyment  of  that  kind,  to 
which  we  can  apply.  What  fo  delights 
our  palate,  that  we  fliould  relifli  it,  it  it 
were  our  conftant  food  ? What  juice  has 
nature  furniftied,  that,  after  being  a fre- 
quent, continues  to  be  a pleafmg,  draught  > 
Sounds,  how  artfully  fo  ever  blended  or  fuc- 
cefiive,  tire  at  length  the  ear ; and  odours, 
at  firft  the  moft  grateful,  foon  either  ceafe 
to  recreate  us,  or  become  offenfive  to  us. 
The  fineft  profpe<ft  gives  no  entertainment 
to  the  eye  that  has  been  long  accuftomed 
to  it.  The  pile,  that  ilrikes  with  admira- 
tion each  cafual  beholder,  affords  its  royal 

inhabitant 
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inhabitant  no  comfort,  but  what  the  pea- 
fant  has  in  his  cottage. 

That  love  ofvariety  and  change,  to  which 
none  of  our  kind  are  llrangers,  might  be 
a lefibn  to  us,  where  our  expectations  are 
ill  grounded,  where  th'^y  muk  neceflarily 
be  difappointed;  for  if  no  man  ever  yet 
lived,  who  could  fay  of  any  of  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe— On  this  I repofe  myfelf — it  quite 
anfwers  my  hopes  from  it — my  wifnes  rove 
not  beyond  it : if  none  could  ever  allirm 
this,  it  is  melt  evident,  that  we  in  vain 
fearch  after  permanent  delight  from  any 
of  the  objebls,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
verfant — that  the  only  difference  between 
the  fatisfadions  v/e  purfue,  and  thofe  we 
quit,  is,  that  we  are  already  tired  of  the 
one,  and  fhall  foon  be  of  the  other. 

Hear  the  language  of  him,  who  had  tried 
the  extent  of  every  fenfual  pleafure,  and 
inuft  have  found  the  uncloying,  had  any 
fuch  exided : “ I faid  in  my  heart,  Go  to 
“ now,  I will  prove  thee  with  mirth.  I 
“ gave  myfelf  to  wine,  I made  me  great 
works,  I builded  me  houfes,  I planted 
“ me  vineyards,  I made  me  gardens,  I 
**  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  I made  me  pools  of  water,  I 
amaffed  gold  and  filver,  I had  poffeffions, 
above  all  that  were  in  Jevufalem  before 
“ me.  I tried  what  love,  what  mufic, 
what  all  the  delights  of  the  fons  of  men 
could  effebl:  whatfoever  mine  eyes  de- 
“ fired  I kept  not  from  them,  1 with-held 
**  not  my  heart  from  any  joy.  Then  I 
“ looked  on  all  my  works,  on  all  my  pur- 
“ fuits,  and  behold  ! all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  fpirit.” 

Tully  mentions  Xerxes  as  having  pro- 
pofed  a reward  to  the  man,  who  could  make 
known  to  him  fome  new  pleafure.  The 
monarch  of  the  Eafl,  it  feems,  met  with 
nothing  within  the  bounds  of  his  mighty 
empire  that  could  fix  his  inclinations.  The 
mod  voluptuous  people  on  earth  had  difeo- 
vered  no  delight,  that  their  Sovereign  could 
acknowledge  otherwife  than  fuperficial. 
Happy ! had  it  been  a lefibn  to  their  prince, 
or  could  it  be  one  to  us,  where  our  good 
fhould  be  fought — what  purfuits  were 
likely  to  bring  us  bleffmgs  certain  to  im- 
prove, as  well  as  endure. 

§ 143.  On  Pleafure, 

Sect.  II. 

A third  difadvantage  enfuing  to  us  from 
our  attachment  to  the  delights,  which  ap- 
petite and  fancy  purvey,  is,  that  it  indif- 
pofes  us  for  ufeful  inquiries,  for  every 
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endeavour  worthy  of  our  nature,  and  fuit- 
iiig  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed. 

The  dUappointment,  which  die  Perfan 
Emperor  met  with  in  all  his  fchem.es  of  the 
voluptuous  kind,  did  not  put  him  on  ap- 
plying to  thofe  of  a different  one.  Expe- 
rience fliewed  him  his  folly,  but  could  not 
teach  liim  wifdom  — It  could  not,  when  it 
had  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  his 
purfuirs,  induce  him  to  relinquifh  them. 

We  find  a Solomony  indeed,  difeovering 
his  error,  acknowledging  that  he  had  erred, 
and  bearing  tedlmony  to  religion  and  vir- 
tue as  alone  produblive  of  true  happinefs; 
but  where  are  we  to  look  for  another  among 
the  votaries  to  fenfaality,  thus  affebled,  thiis 
changed  ? 

As  fome  have  obferved  cf  courts,  that 
fuch,  who  live  in  them,  are  always  uneafy 
there,  yet  always  unwilling  to  retreat;  the 
very  fame  holds  true  of  the  licentious  prac- 
tice, which  they  too  generally  countenance: 
fully  convinced  of  its  vanity  and  folly,  we 
continue  to  our  lad  moments  attached  to  it 
— averfe  from  altering  the  condubl,  which 
we  cannot  but  difapprove.  Our  faculties 
are,  indeed,  fo  conilituted,  that  our  capacity 
for  many  enjoyments  extends  not  beyond 
fuch  a period  in  our  being:  if  we  will  not 
quit  them,  they  will  us — will  depart,  what- 
ever our  eagernefs  may  be  for  their  conti- 
nuance. But  let  us  not  deceive ourfelves : 
when  they  are  gone  as  to  their  fenfe,  they 
are  not  as  to  their  power.  He  who  fays  to 
his  youth,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry — who 
thinks  of  nothing  elfe  at  that  feafon,  will 
hanker  after  delicacies,  when  he  has  nei- 
ther teeth  to  chew,  nor  palate  to  diftinguifh 
them;  will  want  the  cup,  which  he  cannot 
lift;  and  feek  for  mirth,  when  he  will 
thereby  become  the  objedt  of  it.  The  habit 
operates,  when  none  of  the  inducements 
for  our  contrabling  it  remain ; and  when 
the  days  of  pleafure  are  pad,  thofe  of  wif- 
dom and  virtue  are  not  the  nearer.  Our 
difpofitions  do  not  decay  with  our  drength. 
The  prudence,  which  diould  attend  grey 
hairs,  doth  not  neceflarily  come  to  us  with 
them.  The  young  rake  is  a lafeivious  ob- 
feene  wretch,  when  he  ovves  his  warmth  to 
his  flannel;  delights  in  the  filthy  tale,  when, 
his  hearers  are  almod  poifoned  by  the 
brep.th,  with  which  he  utters  it;  and  when 
lead  able  to  offend  in  abl,  he  does  it  in 
defire. 

That  the  humour  for  fighting  or  racing, 
or  whatever  inclination  governed  us  in  this 
world,  accompanies  us  to  the  other,  is  not 
an  entire  fiblion  of  the  poet,  but,  afiuredly, 
K 3 has 
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Eas  t'-.us  much  truth  in  it,  that  whatever 
hunioui  we  indulge,  it  accompanies  us  to 
the  c’cTe  of  life.  There  is  a time,  when 
our  manners  are  pliant,  when  the  ccunfels 
of  the  fober  operate  upon  us  as  fuccefsful- 
1}',  as  the  infinuations  of  the  corrupt;  but 
when  that  time  is  paffed,  our  culloms  are, 
daily,  working  themfelves  into  our  conJHtii- 
t!on,  and  want  not  many  years  to  become 
fcarcc  diking uifn able  from  It.  God,  I am 
P’rfuaded,  has  formed  us  all  with  fuch 
^ipprehenfions  of  what  is  right,  as,  if  a 
proper  care  were  taken  to  preferve  and 
improve  them,  would  have  the  happick  in- 
fluence upon  our  pra6lice ; but  when  the 
fcafon  for  extending  this  care  to  them  has 
been  neglefied,  they  are  in  moll:  of  us 
greatly  impaired,  and  in  fome  appear  al- 
jiiofl;  wholly  loll. 

Let  under Jlandingitm.'xiTi.  uninformed, 

’till  half  the  age  of  man  is  paft,  and  what 
imprc^ocment  is  the  bek  then  likely  to  make  ? 
how  irkfome  would  it  fe^in  to  be  put  upon 
any?  it  is  with  our  will  the  very  fame; 
turned  for  half  or  three  parts  of  our  life  to 
floth  and  w^antonnefs,  to  riot  and  excefs, 
any  correfUon  of  it,  any  alteration  to  the 
puj  i’uits  becoming  us, may  feem  quite  hope- 
lefs.  Wlnje  we  are  devoting  ourfelves  to 
pleafure,  we  arc  weakening  every  princi- 
ple whereby  virtue  caiifjngage  us,  we  are 
cxtinguifhing  within  us  all  ibnfe  of  true  de- 
fert— ;ubduing  confcience — diyelbng  our- 
fejye.s  of  ihame  — corrupting  our  natural 
notions  of  good  and  evil;  and  lb  indifp'ofing 
ouifelves  for  confideration,  that  our  con- 
kant  endeavour  w ill  be  to  decline  it,  Thus 
when  follies  arc  a harden  to  us,  their 
corredlon  leems  a grrafei ; and  we  try 
V.  hat  eaf  ■ may  be  found  by  var5dng,  rather 
than  fc'^k  any  from  quittii-g,  them, 

r cur  tidy,  'i'l.e  larger  our  lhare  is  of  out- 
%v'  id  erjoyments,  and  the  dearer  ihcv  are 
to.  ns;  lo  much  the  more  afiiiding  our  con- 
c«ri’  vvid  be  to  hanrc  fene  of  them — To 
mychi  tire  greater  terror  and  tonnent  fhall 
v.r  receive  from  the  apprehenfion,  how 
fogn  may  be  obdiged  to  do  it. 

Let  the  man  of  pleafurc  colour  it  the  mod 
agreeably,  place  it  in  the  fiiruil  point  of 
view,  this  objcclion  wil!  remain  in  its  full 
f rength  againii  iiim  : You  rvre  not  maker 

“ of  the  contiinuance  of  the  good,  of  which 
you  boak;  andean  you  avoid  tldnking 
of  its  removal,  or  bear  tire  thoughts 
**  thereof,  wjth  any  calmnefs  and  compo- 
“ fure?”  But  what  kind  of  happineds 
that,  which  we  are  in  hourly  fears  of  lofing, 
ana  w'iiich,  vviicu  lok,  is  rone  for  ever  ? 

d 
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If  I am  here  only  for  a few  days,  the 
part  I ought  to  a6t  is,  certainly,  that  of 
a traveller  on  his  journey,  making  ufe,  in- 
deed, of  fuch  conveniencies,  as  the  road  af- 
fords him,  but  kill  regarding  himfelf  as 
upon  his  road — never  fo  incumbring  him- 
felf  that  he  fhall  be  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance, when  he  know's  he  muk  do  it — never 
fo  diverting  himfelf  at  any  reking  place, 
that  it  lhall  be  painful  to  him  to  depart 
thence. 

When  we  are  accuftomed  to  derive  all 
our  comforts  from  fenfe,  we  come  to  want 
the  very  idea  of  any  other:  this  momen- 
tary part  of  our  exikenceis  the  full  extent 
we  give  to  our  joys;  and  we  have  the  mor- 
tifying refledlion  continually  before  us, 
that  their  conclufion  is  nearer  every  hour 
we  are  here,  and  may  poffibly  take  place 
the  very  next.  Thus  each  acceffion  of 
delight  w ill  really  be  but  a new  fource  of 
afflidion,  become  an  additional  motive  for 
complaint  of  the  fhort  fpace  allowed  for  its 
enjoyment. 

The  mind  of  man  is  fo  difpofedto  look 
forward,  fo  fitted  to  extend  its  views,  that, 
as  much  as  it  iscontrafted  by  fenfuality, it 
cannot  be  fixed  thereby  to  the  inllant 
moment:  We  can  never,  like  the  beaks, 
be  fo  far  engrolfed  by  the  fatisfaflion  before 
us,  but  the  thoughts  will  occur,  how  often 
may  we  hope  to  repeat  it — how  many  dif- 
tant  hoursit  is  likely  to  relieve— how  much 
of  our  duration  can  it  advantage.?  and  the 
Icanty  continuance  which  our  mok  fanguine 
hopes  can  affign  it,  muk,  therefore,  be  in 
fome  degree  its  abatement — muk  be  an 
ingredient  in  our  draught  fure  to  embitter 
ttiv  many  pleafing  ones  which  compound  it. 
And  what  a wife  part  are  we  then  afting, 
w'hen  vv.e  are  taking  the  brutes  portion  for 
ours,  and  ^:.innot  have  all  the  benefits  even 
of  that!  cannot  remove  the  inconveni- 
ences of  reafon,  when  we  forego  its  com- 
forts! 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  many  diladvan- 
tages  infeparable  from  pleafure,  and  from 
the  exnediation  of  which  none  of  its  vota- 
ries arc  exempt.  We  cannot  attach  oui- 
felves  to  any  of  the  delights,  which  appe- 
tite or  fancy  provides,  but  we  fhall  be  lure 
to  find  them  quickly  pafiing — W'hen  re- 
peated, cloying — lndif}>ofin|;  us  for  worthy 
purfuits— -rendering  us averie  from  quitting 
the  world,  and  unealy  as  often  as  it  occurs 
to  our  thoughts,  how  foon  our  lummons 
may  be  to  depart^ 
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But  what,  you’ll  fay,  mull  all  then  com- 
mence philofophers  ? Mull  every  gay 
amufement  be  banilhed  the  world?  Mud 
thofe  of  each  fex  and  of  all  ages  have  their 
looks  ever  in  form,  and  their  manners  un- 
4er  the  regulation  of  the  fevered  vvifdom  ? 
Has  nature  given  us  propenfities  only  to  be 
redded?  Have  we  ears  to  didinguifh  har- 
mony, and  are  we  never  to  delight  them 
with  it  ? Is  the  food  which  our  palate  bed 
relilhes,  to  be  therefore  denied  it  ? Can 
odours  recreate  our  brain,  beauty  pleafe 
our  eye,  and  the  dedgn  of  their  drudure  be, 
that  we  Ihould  exclude  all  agreeable  fenfa- 
tion  from  either  ? Are  not  natural  inclina- 
tions nature’s  commands  ? are  they  not  its 
declarations  whence  we  may  obtain  our 
good, and  its  injundions  tofeekit  thence? 
Is  any  thing  more  evident,  than  that  ferious 
applications  cannot  long  be  fudained — that 
we  mild  fink  under  their  weight — that  they 
foon  dupify  or  didrad  us  ? The  exercife 
of  our  intelledual  part  is  the  fatigue  of  our 
corporeal,  and  cannot  be  carried  on,  but 
by  allowing  us  intervals  of  relaxation 
and  mirth.  Deny  us  pleafure,  and  you 
unfit  us  for  bufinefs ; and  dedroy  the  man, 
while  you  thus  feek  to  perfed  him. 

^ A full  anfwer  might,  I Ihould  think,  be 
given  to  whatever  is  here  alledged,  by  en- 
larging  on  the  following  obfervations. 

1.  Pleafure  is  only  fo  far  cenfured,  as  it 
cods  us  more  than  it  is  worth — as  it  brings 
on  a degree  of  uneafinefs,  for  which  it 
doth  not  compenfate. 

2.  It  is  granted,  that  we  are  licenfed  to 
take  all  that  pleafure,  which  there  is  no 
reafon  for  our  declining.  So  much  irue 
pleafure,  or  fo  much  pleafure,  as  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  inconveniencies 
attending  it,  is  fomuch  happinefs  accruing 
to  him  wno  takes  it,  and  a part  of  that 
general  good,  which  our  Creator  defio’ned 

MS.  ^ 


, 3*  ^he  inclinations,  with  which  man 
kind  were  originally  formed,  wer^j  cer 
tainly,  very  different  from  thof;?,  whic] 
has  fince  propagated;  yejiraint 
which  woul, 

«ot  have  been  fo,  had  our  primitive  refti 
tude  been  preierveo. 

example,  increaf 
fome  ^ depravity,  before  w 

come  to  reafon  r,t ‘all  upon  it;  and  giv 

which  would  be  feen  in  a quite  differen 


light,  under  a different  education  and  in- 
tercourfe. 

Thefe  particulars  let  it  fufhee  barel)^  to 
mention ; fmee,  it  is  here  admitted,  thnt 
when  there  is  no  reafon  for  our  declining 
any  pleafure,  there  is  one  for  our  taking  it, 
I am  more  efpecially  concerned  to  Ihew, 
when,  there  is  a reafon,  why  pleafure  Ihould 
be  deebned-— what  thofe  limits  are,  which 
ought  to  be  preferibed  to  our  pleafures, 
and  which  when  any,  in  themfelves  the 
moft  innocent,  pafs,  they  neceffarily  be- 
come immoral  and  culpable.  A minute 
difeufiion  of  this  point  is  not  here  propof- 
ed : fuch  obfervations  only  will  be  made 
upon  it,  as  appear  to  be  of  more  general 
ufe,  and  of  greateft  importance. 

What  I would,  firft,  confider  as  render- 
ing any  pleafure  blameable  is. 

When  it  raifes  our  Paffions. 

As  our  greateft  danger  is  from  them, 
their  regulation  claims  our  conftant  atten- 
tion and  care.  Human  laws  confider  them 
in  their  effe«^ls,  but  the  di<vine  law  in  their 
aim  and  intention.  To  render  me  ob- 
noxious to  men,  it  is  neceffary  that  my 
impure  lull  be  gratified,  or  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gratify  it;  that  my  anger,  operate 
by  violence,  my  edvetoufnefs  by  knavery: 
but  my  duty  is  violated,  when  my  heart  is 
impure,  when  my  rage  extends  not  beyond 
my  looks  and  my  wilhes,  when  I invade 
my  neighbour’s  property  but  in  defire. 
The  man  is  guilty  the  moment  his  affec- 
tions  become  fo,  the  inftant  that  sny  dif- 
honeft  thought  finds  him  apprtJvdng  and 
indulging  it. 

The  enquiry,  therefore,,  ^hat  is  a lit 
amufement,  Ihould  ahva.ys  be  preceded  by 
the  confideration  of  what  is  our  difpofition. 
For,  it  is  not  greriter  madnefs  to  fuppofe, 
that  equal  quantities  of  food  or  liquor  ma^ 
be  taken  by  all  with  equal  temperance,  than 
to  aflert,,  that  the  fame  pleafure  may  be 
ufed  by  all  with  the  fame  innocence.  As, 
in  che  former  cafe,  what  barely  fatisfies  the 
ftomacli  of  one,  would  be  a load  infupport- 
^ble  to  that  of  ano/cUer;  and  fhe  draught, 
that  intoxicates,  me,  may  fcarcely  refi  efh 
my  companion : lo  in  the  latter,  an  amufe^ 
ment  perfehUy  warrantable  to  this  ion  of 
conrtitui'ion,  will  to  a different  become  the 
moft  criminaL  What  liberties  are  allow- 
able to  the  calm,  fhatmull  not  bethought 
of  by  the  choleric ! How  fecurely  may  the 
cold  and  phlegmatic  roam,  where,  he,  who 
has  greater  warmth  and  fenfib'dity,  (hould 
not  approach!  What  fafety  attends  tne 
contemner  of  gain,  where  the  moft  fatal 
K 4 fnares; 
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{hares  await  the  avaritious ! Some  lefs  go» 
^srnable  pajjton  is  to  be  found  in  them,  whofe 
refolution  IS  fteadidt,  and  virtue  firmed: 
upon  that  a confiant  guard  mud  be  kept; 
by  any  relaxation,  any  indulgence,  it  may 
be  able  to  gain  that  drength,  which  we 
fliall  afterwards  fruitlefsly  oppofe.  When 
all  is  quiet  and  compofed  within  us,  the 
difcharge  of  our  duty  puts  us  to  little  trou- 
ble ; the  performance  thereof  is  not  the 
heavy  talk,  that  fo  many  are  willing  to 
reprefent  it:  but  to  redore  order  and  peace 
is  a work  very  different  from  preferving 
them,  and  is  often  with  the  utmod  difficulty 
effedled.  It  is  with  the  natural  body,  as 
with  the  politic;  rebellion  in  the  members 
is  much  eafier  prevented  than  quelled ; 
confufion  once  entered,  none  can  forefee 
to  what  lengths  it  may  proceed,  or  of  how 
wide  a ruin  it  may  be  produdlive. 

What,  likewife,  renders  any  pleafure 
culpable,  is  its  making  a large,  or  an  un- 
feafonable,  demand  upon  our  time. 

No  one  is  to  live  to  himfelf,  and  much 
lefs  to  confine  his  care  to  but  one,  and  that 
the  word  part  of  himfelf.  Man’s  proper 
employment  is  to  cultivate  right  difpofi- 
tions  in  his  own  bread,  and  to  benefit  his 
fpecies — to  perfedl  himfelf,  and  to  be  of  as 
much  ufe  in  the  world,  as  his  faculties  and 
opportunities  will  permit.  The  fatisfac- 
tions  of  fenfe  are  never  to  be  purfued  for 
their  own  fake : their  enjoyment  is  none 
of  our  end,  is  not  the  purpofe,  for  which 
God  created  us;  amufc,  refrefh  us  it  may, 
but  when  it  bufies,  when  it  chiefly  engages 
ns,  we  aft  direftly  contrary  to  the  defign, 
for  which  we  were  formed;  making  that 
our  carSy  which  was  only  intended  to  be 
our  relief. 

Some,  deditute  of  the  ncceffaries,  others, 
of  the  conveniencies  of  iife,  are  called  to 
labour,  to  commerce,  to  literary  applica- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  them;  and  any  re- 
miffnefs  of  thefe  perfons,in  their  refpeftive 
employments  or  proftffions,  any  purfuit 
inconfident  with  a due  regard  to  their 
maintenance,  meets  ever  with  the  harfheft 
cenfure,  is  univerfally  branded,  as  a failure 
in  common  prudence  and  difcretion:  but 
what  is  this  animal  life,  in  comparifon  with 
that  to  which  we  are  raifed  by  following 
the  diftates  ofreafon  and  confcience  ? Mow 
defplcable  may  tlie  man  continue,  when  all 
the  afiluence  to  which  his  wilhcs  afpire,  is 
obtained  I 

Can  it  than  be  fo  indifcreet  a part,  to 
follow'  pleafure,  when  wc  fhould  mind  our 
fortune'!-'  do  ail  fo  clearly  fee  the  blame  of 


this?  And  may  we  doubt  how  guilty  that 
attachment  to  it  is,  which  lays  wade  our 
underdanding — which  entails  on  us  igno- 
rance and  error — which  renders  us  even 
more  ufelefs  than  the  beings  whom  indinft 
alone  diredls  ? All  capacity  for  improve- 
ment is  evidently  a call  to  it.  The  ncglcft 
of  our  powers  is  their  abufe ; and  the  flight 
of  them  is  that  of  their  giver.  Whatever 
talents  we  have  received,  wc  are  to  account 
for:  and  it  is  not  from  revelation  alone 
that  we  learn  this:  no  moral  truth  com- 
mands more  drongly  our  affent,  than  that 
the  qualifications  bedovved  upon  us,  are 
afforded  us,  in  order  to  our  cultivating 
them — to  our  obtaining  from  them  the  ad- 
vantages they  can  yield  us ; and  that 
foregoing  fuch  advantages,  we  become 
obnoxious  to  him,  who  defigned  us  them, 
as  we  mifapply  his  gift,  and  knowingly 
oppofe  his  will.  For,  the  fured  token  we 
can  have,  that  any  perfeftions  ought  to  be 
purfued,  is,  that  they  may  be  attained : 
our  ability  to  acquire  them  is  the  voice  of 
God  within  us  to  endeavour  after  them. 
And  would  we  but  afic  ourfelves  the  quef- 
tion.  Did  the  Creator  raife  us  above  the 
herd,  and  doth  he  allow  us  to  have  no  aims 
nobler  than  thofe  of  the  herd — to  make  its 
engagements  the  whole  of  ours  ? v/e  could 
not  podibly  midake  in  the  anfvver.  All, 
who  have  reafon  given  them,  know  that 
they  may  and  ought  to  improve  it,  ought 
to  cultivate  it  at  fome  feafons,  and  ever  to 
conform  to  it. 

Greater  privileges  call  us  but  to  more 
important  cares.  You  are  not  placed  above 
your  fellow- creatures,  you  have  not  the 
leifure,  w'hich  they  want,  that  you  may  be 
more  idle  a.nd  vvorthlels,  may  devote  more 
of  your  time  to  vanity  and  folly,  but  that 
you  may  become  more  eminent  in  the  per- 
feftions you  acquire,  and  the  good  you  do. 
He,  who  has  all  his  hours  at  command,  is 
to  confider  himfelf  as  favoured  with  thofe 
opportunities  to  increafe  in  vvifdom  and 
virtue,  which  are  voachfafedto  few;  if  no 
good  effeft  follows ; if  having  them,  he 
only  mifapplies  them;  his  guilt  is  accordi- 
ing  to  what  his  advantage  might  have 
been. 

The  difpenfations  of  heuven  are  not  fo 
unequal,  as  that  fome  are  appointed  to  the 
hcavied  toil  for  their  ftippcrr,  and  others 
left  to  the  free,  uncordrained  enjoyment  of 
whatever  gratincations  then'  fancy  luggeds. 
The  didlnftion  between  us  is  not  that  of 
much  bufinefs  and  none  at  all;  it  is  not, 
that  I m.'iy  live  as  I can,  and  you  as  you 
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pleafe;  a dilFerent  employment  conftitutes 
it.  The  mechanic  has  his  partaffigned  him, 
the  fcholar  his,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
theirs,  each  has  his  ta&  to  perform,  his 
talent  to  improve, — has  barely  fo  much 
time  for  his  pleafure,  as  is  necedary  for  re- 
cruiting himfelf — as  is  condilent  with  ha- 
bitual ferioufnefs,  and  may  rather  qualify 
j'j  than  interrupt  it.  * 

I We  are  furniilied  with  numerous  argu- 
ments, why  the  graver  occupations  Jfliould 
be  remitted — why  the  humour  for  gaiety 
and  mirth  fhould  be  allowed  its  place;  and 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  ever  taught  the 
contrary.  Let  the  delights  of  fenfe  have 
their  feafon,  but  let  them  Hand  comixmd 
to  it;  the  fame  abfurdity  follows  the  cx- 
cefs  on  either  fide,  our  never  uling,  and 
our  never  quitting  them. 

Be  not  over  voife,  is  an  excellent  rule ; 
but  it  is  a rule  full  as  good,  and  much 
more  wanted — v.nfdQ7n  Ihould  be 
fought — That  drefs  and  diverfion  fhould 
not  take  up  all  our  hours — That  more  time 
fhould  not  befpent  in  adorning  our  perfons, 
than  in  improving  our  minds — That  the 
beautified  fepulchre  fhould  not  be  our  ex- 
ad  refeinblance,  much  ihew  and  ornament 
without,  and  within  nothing  but  flench  and 
rottennefs — That  barely  to  pafs  our  time 
fhould  not  be  all  the  account  we  make  of 
it,  but  that  fome  profit  fhould  be  confulted 
as  well  as  fome  delight. 

§ 14.3.  On  Pleafure. 

Sect.  IV. 

Again,  no  pleafure  can  be  innocent, 
from  which  our  health  is  a fufferer.  Y ou 
are  no  more  to  fhorten  your  days,  than  iu/V/6 
one  ftroke  to  end  them ; and  we  are  fuicides 
but  in  a different  way,  if  wantonnefs  and 
luxury  be  our  gradual  deflrudion,  or  de- 
fpair  our  inflant.  It  is  felf-murder,  to  take 
from  our  continuance  here  any  part  of  that 
terra,  to  which  the  due  care  of  ourfelves 
would  have  extended  it ; and  our  life,  pro- 
bably falls  a more  criminal  facrifice  to  our 
voluptuoufnefs,  than  to  our  impatience. 

When  we  throw  off  the  load,  which 
Providence  has  thought  fit  to  lay  upon  us, 
we  fail  greatly  in  a proper  deference  to  its 
wifdom,  in  a due  fubmiffion  to  its  will ; but 
then  we  have  to  plead,  fufferings  too 

grievous  to  be  fuflained a diftrefs  too 

mighty  to  be  contended  with ; a plea,  which 
can  by  no  means  juflify  us;  yet  how  pre- 
ferable to  any,  than  he  can  alledge,  who, 
in  the  midfl  of  all  things  that  can  give  a 
relifli  to  his  being,  negletls  the  prefervation 
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of  it — yvho  abufes  the  conveniencies  of  life 
to  its  walle,  and  turns  its  very  comforts  to 
its  ruin  ? Or,  could  we  fuppofe  our  pleafures 
difordering  our  conflitution,  after  a manner 
not  likely  to  contribute  to  its  decay,  they 
would  not  even  then  be  exempted  from 
guilt : to  preferve  yourfelf  fliould  not 
folely  be  your  concern,  bnt  to  maintain 
your  moll  perfect  flate:  every  part  and 
every  power  of  your  frame  claims  your 
regard;  and  it  is  great  ingratitude  towards 
him,  who  gave  us  our  faculties,  when  we 
in  any  vofe  obflruT  their  free  ufe.  The 
proper  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  our  life  is 
to  be  expreffed  by  our  care  about  it ; both 
by  keeping  it,  ’till  he  pleafes  to  require  it; 
and  by  fo  preferving  it,  that  it  may  be  fit 
for  all  thofe  purpofes,  to  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed it. 

Further,  the  pleafure  is,  undoubtedly, 
criminal,  which  is  not  adapted  to  oar  for- 
tune— which  either  impairs  it,  or  hinders 
an  application  of  it  to  what  has  the  princi- 
pal claim  upon  it. 

If  adlions,  other  wife  the  moll  commend- 
able, lofe  their  merit,  when  they  difqualify 
us  for  continuing  them — if  generofity 
changes  its  name,  when  it  fuits  not  our 
circumllances ; and  even  alms  are  culpable, 
when  by  bellowing  them  we  come  to  want 
them — if  the  very  bell  ufes,  to  which  we 
can  pnt  our  wealth,  are  not  fo  to  draw  off, 
as  to  dry  the  flream;  we  can  by  no  means 
fuppofe,  that  our  amufements  are  not  to  be 
limited,  as  by  other  confiderations,  fo  by 
this  in  particular — the  expence  which  they 
create:  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  re- 
flraints  fhould  not  lie  upon  our  wantonnefs, 
which  lie  upon  our  beneficence. 

Be  our  poffeffions  the  largefl,  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  them  that  we  have  to 
difpofe  of  as  we  think  fit,  on  what  conduces 
folely  to  our  mirth  and  diverfion.  Great 
affluence,  whatever  we  may  account  it,  is 
really  but  a greater  trufl;  the  means  com- 
mitted to  us  of  a more  extenfive  provifion 
for  the  neceffities  of  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  when  our  maintenance — our  conveni- 
ence— an  appearance  fuitable  to  our  rank 
have  been  confulted,  all  that  remains  is  the 
claim  of  others,  of  our  family,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  of  thofe  who  are  mofl  in 
need  of  us,  and  whom  we  are  mofl  obliged 
to  affill. 

In  the  figure  we  make,  in  our  attend- 
ants, table,  habit,  there  may  be  a very  cul- 
pable parfimony : but  in  the  expeiice  v/hich 
has  nothing  but  felf-gratification  in  view, 
our  thrift  can  never  tranfgrcfs  : Here  our 

abllinence 
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ablVinence  Is  the  moll;  generous  and  com- 
mendable, as  it  at  once  qualifies  us  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  others,  and  lefi'ens  our 
own — as  it  fets  us  above  the  world,  at  the 
time  chat  it  enables  us  to  be  a blelTing  to 
it. 

There  is  not  a nobler  quality  to  dillin- 
guilb  us,  than  that  of  an  indifference  to 
ourfelves — a readinefs  to  forego  our  own 
liking  for  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  it  is  but  juilice,  in- 
deed, that  the  conv^eniencies  of  many  Ihould 
preferibe  to  thofc  of  one : whatever  his 
fortune  may  be,  as  he  owes  all  the  fervlce 
he  has  from  it  to  the  concurrence  of  num- 
bers, he  ought  to  make  it  of  benefit  to 
them,  and  by  no  means  to  conclude,  that 
what  they  are  not  to  take  from  him,  tliey 
are  not  to  lhare. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  unremarked,  that  the 
gratifications,  belt  fuited  to  nature,  are  of 
all  the  cheapen : fhe,  like  a wife  parent, 
has  not  made  thofe  things  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  any  of  us,  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  interells  of  the  red.  W e have 
a large  field  for  enjoyment,  at  little  or  no 
charge,  and  may  very  allowably  exceed 
the  bounds  of  this ; but  we  Ihould  always 
remember,  that  the  verge  of  right  is  the 
entrance  upon  wrong — that  the  indulgence, 
which  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  a lawful 
expence,  approaches  too  near  a criminal 
one,  to  be  wholly  clear  from  it. 

Again,  Care  Ihould  be  taken  that  our 
pl'eaiures  be  in  charafter. 

The  Jlation  of  fome,  the  profejjion  of 
others,  and  an  ad'vanced  age  in  all,  require 
that  we  Ihould  decline  many  pleafures 
allowable  to  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank — of 
a difterent  profeflion — of  much  younger 
years. 

Do  your  decifions  conftitute  the  la^ — 
does  your  honour  balance  the  plebeian’s 
oath?  How  very  fitting  is  it  that  you 
llmuld  never  be  fecn  eager  on  trifles — in- 
tent on  boyifli  fports— unbent  to  the  lowed 
amufefnents  of  the  populace — felicitous 
after  graiifications,  which  may  Ihew,  that 
neither  your  fagacity  is  greater,  nor  your 
fcruples  fewer  than  what  are  found  in  the 
very  meaned  of  the  community  ! 

Am  I fet  apart  to  recommend  a reafon- 
nble  and  ufeful  life — fo  reprefent  the  world 
as  a fccne  of  vatity  and  folly,  and  propofe 
the  things  above  as  only  proper  to  engage 
our  affedions?  how  ungraceful  a figure  do 
.1  then  m.ake,  when  1 join  in  all  the  com- 
mon amufemenlJ — when  the  world  ieems 
to  delight  ?nc  full  as  much  as  my  hearers. 
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and  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that 
their  words  and  adions  correfpond,  and 
mine  are  utterly  inconfident! 

Have  you  attained  the  years,  which  ex- 
tinguilh  the  relifli  of  many  enjoyments— 
which  bid  you  exped  the  fpeedy  conciufion 
of  tlie  few  remaining,  and  ought  to  indrud 
you  in  the  emptinefs  of  all  thofe  of  the 
fenfual  kind?  We  exped  you  fhould  leave 
them  to  fuch  who  can  tade  them  better, 
and  who  know  them  lefs.  The  mafly  ved- 
ment  ill  becomes  you,  when  you  fmk  under 
its  weight;  the  gay  aflembly,  when  your 
dim  eyes  cannot  didinguidi  the  perfons 
compofing  it : your  feet  fcarcely  fupport 
you;  attend  not,  therefore,  where  the  con- 
ted  is,  whofe  motions  are  the  gracefulled: 
fly  the  reprefentation  defigned  to  raife  the 
mirth  of  the  fpedators,  when  you  can  only 
remind  them  of  their  coffins, 

Ladly,  every  pleafure  fliould  be  avoid- 
ed, that  is  an  offence  to  the  fcrupulous,  or  a • 
fnare  to  the  indifereet.  I ought  to  have  : 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  my  brother’s 
innocence,  except  my  own ; and  when 
there  are  fo  many  ways  of  entertaining^  ; 
ourfelves,  which  admit  of  no  mifeondrue-  r. 
tion,  why  fhould  I chufe  fuch  as  afford  oc->' 
cafion  for  any  ? 

To  be  able  greatly  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  the  happinefs  of  few,  but  not 
to  hurt  them  is  in  the  power  of  all;  and 
when  we  cannot  do  the  world  much  good, 
we  mud  be  very  unthinking  indeed,  if  we 
endeavour  not  to  do  it  the  lead  poffible 
mifehief. 

How  this  adlion  will  appear,  to  what  in- 
terpretation it  is  liable,  ought  to  be  our 
confideration  in  whatever  we  engage.  We 
are  here  fo  much  intereded  in  each  other’s 
morals,  that,  if  we  looked  not  beyond  our 
prefent  being,  it  Ihould  never  be  a point 
indifferent  to  us,  what  notions  ourcondued 
may  piopagate,  and  for  what  corruptions 
it  may  be  made  the  plea:  but  profeffing  the 
dodrine  of  ChriJ}  as  our  rule,  we  can  in 
nothing  more  directly  oppofe  it,  than  in 
taking  thole  liberties,  by  which  the  virtue 
of  any  is  endangcicd.  Which  of  our  plea- 
fures have  this  pernicious  tendency,  it  will 
be  more  proper  for  my  readers  to  recoiled, 
than  for  me  to  cieferibe.  'Fo  thole  who 
are  in  earned  1 have  faid  enough ; to  the 
infincere  more  would  be  ftuulels.  What 
has  been  fud  dclerves,  1 think,  fome  con- 
fideration, and  that  it  may  ha\e  a ferious 
one,  is  tiic  rnoll  earned  wilh  of. 

Dear  Sir, 
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I Ii^6.  A Letter  to  a young  Nobleman  j foon 
after  his  lea<ving  School. 

Sir, 

The  obligations  I have  to  your  family 
cannot  but  make  me  felicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  every  member  of  it,  and  for  that 
of  yourfelf  in  particular,  on  whom  its  ho- 
nours are  to  defeend. 

Such  inftruftions  and  fuch  examples,  as 
it  has  been  your  happinefs  to  find,  muft, 
neceflarily,  raife  great  expecflations  of  you, 
and  will  not  allow  you  any  praife  for  a 
common  degree  of  merit.  You  will  not 
be  thought  to  have  worth,  if  you  have  not 
a diflinguilhed  worth,  and  what  may  fuit 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  extraordinary 
advantages. 

In  low  life, our  good  or  bad  qualities  are 
known  to  few — to  thofe  only  who  are  re- 
lated to  us,  who  converfe  with,  or  live  near, 
us.  In  your  flation,  you  are  expofed  to 
the  notice  of  a kingdom.  The  excellen- 
cies or  defeats  of  a youth  of  quality  make 
a part  of  polite  converfaiion — are  a topic 
agreeable  to  all  who  have  been  liberally 
educated;  to  all  who  are  not  amongft  the 
meanell  of  the  people. 

Should  I,  in  any  company,  begin  acha- 
rafter  of  iny  friend  with  the  hard  name, 

whom  I hope  you  left  well  at, they 

would  naturally  afk  me.  What  relation  he 
bore  to  the  Emperor’s  jniniller  i When  I 
anfwered.  That  1 had  never  heard  of  his 
bearing  any ; that  all  I knew  of  him  was, 
his  being  the  fon  of  a German  merchant, 
fent  into  this  kingdom  for  education;  1, 
probably,  fhou’id  be  thought  impertinent, 
for  introducing  fuch  a fubjedl ; and  I cer- 
tainly Ihould  foon  be  obliged  to  drop  it, 
or  be  wholly  difregarded,  were  I unwife 
enough  to  continue  it. 

But  if,  upon  a proper  occafion,  I men- 
tioned, that  1 had  known  the  Honourable 

- from  his  infancy,  and  that  I had 

made  fuch  obfervations  on  his  capacity,  his 
application,  his  attainments,  and  his  ge- 
neral condudl,  as  induced  me  to  conclude, 
he  would  one  day  be  an  eminent  ornament 
and  a very  great  bleffing  to  his  country, 
1 kiould  have  an  hundred  queftions  alked 
me  about  him — my  narrative  would  appear 
of  confequence  to  all  who  heard  it,  and 
would  not  fail  to  engage  their  attention. 

I have,  1 iTind  own,  often  wondered,  that 
the  confiderarion  of  the  numbers,  who  are 
continually  remarking  the  behaviour  of  the 
perfons  of  rank  among  us,  has  had  fo  lit- 
tle influence  upon  them — has  not  produced 


a quite  different  effefl  from  what,  alas ! we 
every  where  fadly  experience. 

Negligere  quid  de  fe  quifque  fentiat,  non 
folum  arrogantis  ejiy  Jed  etiam  otnnino  dijfo^ 
luti.  I need  not  tell  you  where  the  remark 
is : it  has,  indeed,  fo  much  obvious  truth, 
that  it  wants  no  fupport  from  authority* 
Every  generous  principle  muft  be  extinft 
in  him,  who  knows  that  it  is  faid  of  him, 
or  that  it  juftly  may  be  faid  of  him — How 
different  is  this  young  man  from  his  noble 
father ! the  latter  took  every  courfe  that 
could  engage  the  public  efteem : the  for- 
mer  is  as  induftrious  to  forfeit  it.  The  Sire 
was  a pattern  of  religion,  virtue,  and  every 
commendable  quality : his  defeendant  is  an 
impious,  ignorant,  profligate  wretch : raifed 
above  others,  but  to  have  his  folly  more 
public — high  in  his  rank,  only  to  extend 
his  infamy. 

A thirft  after  fame  may  have  its  incon- 
veniencies,  but  which  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  thofe  that  attend  a contempt  of  it.  Our 
earneftnefs  in  its  purfuit  may  polfibly  flack- 
en  our  purfuit  of  true  defert;  but  indiffe- 
rent we  cannot  be  to  reputation,  without 
being  fo  to  virtue. 

In  thofe  remarks  you.  Sir,  are  no  farther 
concerned,  than  as  you  muft,  fometimes,  - 
conveije  with  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
may  be  applied,  and  your  deteftation  of 
whom  one  cannot  do  too  much  toincreafe. 
Bad  examples  may  juftly  raife  our  fears  even 
for  him,  who  has  been  the  moft  wifely 
educated,  and  is  the  moft  happily  dif- 
pofed : no  c;gution  againft  them  is  fuper- 
fluous:  in  the  place,  in  which  you  are 
at  prefent,  you  will  meet  with  them  in 
all  fhapes.  ^ 

Under  whatever  difad vantages  I offer 
you  my  advice,  I am  thus  far  qualified 
for  giving  it,  that  I have  experienced  fome 
of  thY  dangers  which  will  be  your  trial, 
and  had  fuflicient  opportunity  of  obferving 
others.  The  obfervations  I haye  made, 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  of  fervice  to 
you,  either  from  their  own  weight,  or 
the  hints  they  may  afford  for  your  improv- 
ing upon  them,  I cannot  conceal  from  you. 
What  comes  from  him  who  wiflies  you  fo 
well,  and  fo  much  efteems  you,  will  be 
fufhcicntly  recommended  by  its  motives ; 
and  may,  therefore,  pbflibly  be  read  with 
a partiality  in  its  favour,  that  fhall  make  it 
of  more  ufe  than  it  could  be  of  from  any 
intrinfic  worth. 

But,  without  farther  preface  or  apology, 
let  me  proceed  to  the  points  that  I think 
deferving  your  more  particular  confidf^ra- 

tion; 
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tion;  and  begin  with  what,  certainly,  fhould 
above  all  other  things,  be  confidered — Re- 
ligion. It  is,  indeed,  what  every  man 
fays  he  has  more  or  lefs  conlidered  ; and 
by  this,  every  man  acknowledges  its  im- 
portance: yet,  when  we  enquire  into  the 
confideration  that  has  been  given  it,  we  can 
hardly  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  a point  of 
the  lead  confcquence  could  be  fo  treated. 
To  our  examination  here  we  ufually  fit 
down  refol-uedi  how  far  our  con^idion  lhall 
extend. 

In  the  purfuit  of  natural  or  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  we  engage,  dirpofed  to  take 
things  as  we  hud  them — to  let  our  afient 
be  diredled  by  the  evidence  we  meet  with  : 
but  the  dodii  ines  of  religion  each  infpedls, 
not  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  what  he 
ought  to  believe  and  praflife ; but  to  re- 
concile them  with  his  prefent  faith  and  way 
of  life — with  tlie  pahions  he  favours — with 
the  habits  he  has  contrafled. 

And  that  this  is,  really,  the  cafe,  is 
evident,  from  the  little  alteration  there  is 
in  the  manners  of  any,  when  they  know  as 
much  of  religion  as  they  ever  intend  to 
know.  You  fee  them  the  fame  perfons  as 
formerly;  they  are  only  furniflied  with  ar- 
guments, or  cxcufes,  they  had  not  before 
thought  of;  or  with  objedlions  to  any  rules 
of  life  differing  ffom  thofe  by  which  they 
guide  themfelves;  which  objefeions  they 
often  judge  the  only  defence  their  own 
practice  hands  in  need  of. 

1 am  fure.  Sir,  that  to  one  of  your  un- 
derftanding,  the  abfuidity  offucha  wmy  of 
proceeding  can  want  no  proof;  and  that 
your  bare  attention  to  it  is  your  fulhcient 
guard  again il  it. 

Religion  is  either  wholly  founded  cn  the 
fears  or  fancies  of  mankind,  or  it  is,  of  all 
matters,  the  mod  ferious,  the  w^eightied, 
the  mod  worthy  of  our  regard,  d here  is 
no  mean.  Is  it  a dream,  and  no  more? 
Let  the  human  race  abandon,  then,  all  pre- 
tences to  reafon.  What  we  call  fuch  is 
but  the  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  upright,  un- 
clad, twm-legged  brutes;  and  that  is  the 
bed  you  can  fay  of  us.  We  then  are  brutes, 
and  fo  m.uch  more  wretched  than  other 
brutes,  as  dedined  to  the  miferies  they  feel 
not,  and  deprived  of  the  happinefs  they  en- 
joy ; by  our  foredght  anticipating  our  cala- 
mities, by  our  refleclion  recalling  them. — 
Our  being  is  without  an  aim ; we  can  have 
no  purpofe,  no  defign,  but  what  we  our- 
felves mud  fooneror  later  defpife.  We  are 
formed  either  to  drudge  for  a life,  that, 
upon  fuch  a condition,  is  not  worth  our 


preferving ; or  to  run  a circle  of  enjoy, 
ments,  the  cenfure  of  all  which  is,  that  we 
cannot  long  be  pleafed  with  any  one  of  them, 
Difinterellednefs,  generofity,  public  fpirit, 
are  idle,  empty  founds;  terms,  which  im- 
ply no  more,  than  that  we  Ihould  neg- 
lefl  our  own  happinefs  to  promote  that  of  I] ; 
others. 

VVhat  Tully^  has  obferved  on  the  con- 
nexion there  is  between  religion,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  chief  fupport  of  fo- 
ciety,  is,  I am  perfuaded,  well  known  to 
you. 

A proper  regard  to  focial  duties  wholly 
depends  on  the  influence  that  religion  has 
upon  us.  Dedroy,  in  mankind,  all  hopes 
and  fears,  refpedting  any  future  date ; you 
indantly  let  them  loofe  to  all  the  methods 
likely  to  promote  their  immediate  conve- 
nience. Tliey,  who  think  they  have  only 
the  prefent  hour  to  trud  to,  will  not  be 
vvlth-held,  by  any  refined  confiderations,  . 
from  doing  what  appears  to  them  cer- 
tain  to  make  it  pals  with  greater  fatis- 
fadlion. 


Now,  methinks,  a calm  and  impartial 
enquirer  could  never  determine  that  to 
-be  a vifionary  Icheme,  the  full  perfuafion 
of  the  truth  of  which  approves  our  exid- 
ence  a wife  deflgn — gives  order  and  regu- 
larity to  our  life— places  an  end  in  our 
view,  confeffedly  the  nobled  that  can  en- 
gage it — raifes  our  nature — exempts  us 
from  a fervitude  to  our  paffions,  equally 
debafing  and  tormenting  us — affords  us 
the  trued  enjoyment  of  ourfelves — puts  us 
on  the  due  improvement  of  our  faculties — 
corredls  our  felfiflinefs — calls  us  to  be  of 
ufe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  to  become  pub- 
lic bleflings — infpires  us  with  true  courage, 
with  fentiments  of  real  honour  and  gene- 
rofity— inclines  us  to  be  fuch,  in  every 
relation,  as  fults  the  peace  and  profperity 
of  fociety — derives  an  uniformity  to  our 
whole  condudl,  and  makes  fatisfadlion  its 
infeparable  attendant — diredls  us  to  acourfe 
of  adlion  pleafing  when  it  employs  us,  and 
equally  pleafing  when  we  either  look  back 
upon  it,  or  attend  to  the  expedations  we 
entertain  from  it. 

If  the  fource  of  fo  many  and  fuch  vaft 
advantages  can  be  fuppofed  a dream  of  the 
fuperditious,  or  an  invention  of  the  crafty, 
we  may  take  our  leave  of  certainty;  we 
may  fuppofe  every  thing,  within  and  with- 
out us,  confpiring  to  deceive  us. 

That  there  Ihould  be  difficulties  in  any 
fcheme  of  religion  which  can  be  offered 
us,  is  no  more  than  what  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance 
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qualntance  with  our  limited  capacities 
would  induce  us  to  expedl,  were  we  ilran- 
gers  to  the  feveral  religions  that  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  purpoled,  upon  enquiry 
into  their  refpedive  merits,  to  embrace 
that  which  came  bed  recommended  to  our 
belief. 

But  all  obieftions  of  difficulties  muft  be 
highly  abfurd  in  either  of  thefe  cafes— 
When  the  creed  you  oppofe,  on  account 
of  its  difficulties,  is  attended  with  fewer 
than  that  which  you  would  advance  in  its 
dead  : or — 

When  the  whole  of  the  pra6lical  doarines 
of  a religion  are  fuch,  as,  undeniably,  con- 
tribute to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  in 
whatever  date,  or  under  whatfoever  rela- 
tions, you  can  confider  them. 

To  rejetf  a religion  thus  circumflanced, 
for  fome  points  in  its  fcheme  lefs  level  to 
our  apprehenfion,  appears  to  me,  i confefs, 
quite  as  unreafonable,  as  it  would  be  to  ab- 
ftain  from  food,  till  we  could  be  fatif- 
fied  about  the  origin,  infertion,  and  aftion 
of  the  mufcles  that  enable  us  to  fwal- 
low  it. 

I wouM,  in  no  cafe,  have  you  red  upon 
mere  authority;  yet  as  authority  will  have 
its  weight,  allow  me  to  take  notice,  that 
men  of  the  greated  penetration,  the  acuted 
reafoning,  and  the  mod  folid  judgment, 
have  been  on  the  fide  of  chridianity — 
have  exprefled  the  firmed  perfuafion  of  its 
truth. 

I cannot  forgive  rnyfelf,  for  having  fo 
long  overlooked  Lord  Bacon's  Philofophi- 
cal  Works.  It  was  but  lately  I began  to 
read  them ; and  one  part  of  them  I laid 
down,  when  I took  my  pen  to  write  this. 
The  more  I know  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  I admire  him ; and  cannot 
but  think  his  underdanding  as  much  of  a 
fize  beyond  that  of  the  red  of  mankind,  as 
Virgil  makes  the  dature  of  Miifceus,  with 
refpe£l  to  that  of  the  multitude  furround- 
ing him 

— — - Medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  exfantem  fufpicit  aids, 
jEx.  L.  VI.  667,  8. 

or  as  Homer  leprefents  Diana's  height 
among  the  nymphs  fporting  with  her 

Tlas-am  S'’  tTrsp  '^yt  t'/ii  hH 

Od.  L.  VI.  107. 

Throughout  his  writing!  there  runs  a vein 
of  piety : you  can  hardly  open  them,  but 
you  find  fome  or  other  tedimony  of  the  full 
convidHon  entertained  by  him,  that  chridi- 
anity had  an  efpccial  claim  to  our  regard. 
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He,  who  fo  clearly  favv  the  defects  in  every 
feience — faw  from  vvherce  they  proceeded, 
and  had  fuch  amazing  fagacity,  as  to  dif- 
cover  how  they  might  be  remedied,  and  to 
point  out  thole  very  methods,  the  purfuit 
of  which  has  been  the  remedy  of  many  of 

them He,  whocouid  difeern  thus  much, 

left  it  to  the  witlings  of  the  following  age, 
to  difeover  any  weaknefs  in  the  foundation 
of  religion. 

To  him  and  Sir  Ifaac  Ne-ijoton  I might 
add  many  others,  of  eminent  both  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  the  mod  unfuf- 
pedled  favourers  of  the  chridian  religion ; 
but  thofe  two,  as  they  may  be  confidered 
danding  at  the  head  of  mankind,  would 
really  be  difhonoured,  were  we  to  feek 
for  any  weight,  from  mere  authority,  to  the 
opinions  they  had  jointly  patronized,  to  the 
opinions  theyhad  maintaiiicd,after  the  drill- 
ed enquiry  what  ground  there  was  for  them. 

That  the  grounds  of  chridianity  were 
thus  enquired  into  by  them,  is  certain  : for 
the  one  appears,  by  the  quotations  from 
the  bihle  interfperfed  throughout  his  works, 
to  have  read  it  with  an  uncommon  care ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  other  made 
it  his  chief  dudy  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

It  may.  indeed,  appear  very  idle,  to  pro- 
duce authorities  on  one  fide,  when  there 
are  none  who  deferve  the  name  of  fuch  on 
the  other.  Whatever  elfe  may  have  ren- 
dered the  writers  in  favour  of  infidelity  re- 
markable, they,  certainly,  have  not  been 
fo  for  their  fagacity  or  fcicnce— for  any 
fuperior  either  natural,  or  acquired,  endow- 
ments. And  I cannot  but  think,  that  he 
who  takes  up  his  pen,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  it  were  the  chridian  religion 
generally  received,  diews  fo  wrong  a head 
in  the  very  defign  of  his  work,  as  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  how  little  credit 
he  could  gain  by  the  condu6l  of  it. 

Is  there  a jud  foundation  for  our  adent 
to  the  chridian  doftrine  ? Nothing  Ihould 
then  be  more  carefully  confidered  by  us,  or 
have  a more  immediate  and  extenfive  in- 
fluence upon  oar  praftice. 

Shall  I be  told,  that  if  this  were  a right 
confequence,  there  is  a profeffion,  in  which, 
quite  different  per  Tons  would  be  found,  than 
we  at  prefent  meet  with  ? 

I have  too  many  failings  rnyfelf,  to  be 
willing  to  cenfure  others ; and  too  much 
love  for  truth,  to  attempt  an  excufe  for 
what  admits  of  none.  But  let  me  fay,  that 
confequences  are  not  the  lefs  true,  for  their 

truth 
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truth  being  difregarded.  Lucian’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  philofophers  of  his  age  is  more 
odious,  than  can  belong  to  any  let  of  men, 
in  our  time : and  as  it  was  never  thought, 
that  the  precepts  of  philofophy  ought  to  be 
flighted,  becaufe  they  who  inculcated,  dif- 
graced  them  ; neither  can  it  be  any  reflec- 
tion on  nobler  rules,  that  they  are  re- 
commended by  perfons  who  do  notobferve 
them. 

Of  this  I am  as  certain  as  I can  be  of 
any  thing,  That  our  praftice  is  no  in- 
fallible teil  of  our  principles ; and  that 
we  may  do  'religion  no  injury  by  our 
fpeculations,  when  we  do  it  a great  deal 
by  our  manners.  I fhould  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  rely  on  the  ftrength  of  my  own  vir- 
tuein  fo  many  inflances,  that  it  exceeding- 
ly mortifies  me  to  reflecl  on  their  number  : 
yet,  in  whichfoever  of  them  I olTetided,  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  convidlion,  how 
excellent  a precept,  or  precepts,  I had 
tranfgrelTed — it  would  not  be  becaufe  I did 
not  think,  that  a life  throughout  agreeable 
to  the  commands  of  the  religion  1 prcfefs 
ought  to  be  conftantly  my  care. 

How  frequently  we  ad  contrary  to  the 
obligations,  which  we  readily  admit  our- 
felves  to  be  under,  can  fcarcely  be  other- 
wife  than  matter  of  e-very  one’s  notice  ; and 
if  none  of  us  infer  from  thcfe  purfuits, 
which  tend  to  deftroy  our  health,  or  our 
nnderftanding,  or  our  reputation,  that  he, 
■Vvho  engages  in  them,  is  perfuaded  that 
difeafe,  or  infamy,  or  a fecond  childhood, 
dcferves  his  choice ; neither  fliould  it  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  he  is  not  inwardly 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  religion,  who 
appears,  at  feme  thnes,  very  diflerent  from 
what  a due  regard  thereto  ought  to  make 
him. 

Inconfiflency,  is  through  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  our  ading,  fo  much  our  reproach, 
that  it  would  be  great  injuflice  towards  us, 
to  charge  each  defed  in  our  morals,  upon 
corrupt  and  bad  principles.  For  a proof  of 
the  injuflice  of  fuch  a charge,  I am  confi- 
dent, none  need  look  beyond  ihemfelves. 
Each  will  find  the  complaint  of  Medea  in 
the  poot,  very  proper  to  be  made  his  own 
— / fee  and  appro-vc  of  'zvhat  is  right , at  the 
Jame  time  that  I do  a\)hat  is  wrong. 

Don’t  think,  that  I would  juiUfy  the 
fmits  of  any,  and  much  lefs  theirs,  who, 
profefling  themfelves  fet  apart  to  promote 
the  interefls  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
having  a large  revenue  alTigned  them,  both 
that  they  may  be  more  at  Icifure  for  fo 
noble  a work,'  a;.d  that  thdr  pains  in  it 


may  be  properly  recompenfed,  are,  certain- 
ly, extremely  blameable,  not  only  when 
they  countenance  the  immoral  and  irreli- 
gious; but  even,  when  they  take  no  care 
to  reform  them. 

All  I aim  at,  is.  That  the  caufe  may  not 
fufferby  its  advocates. — That  you  may  be 
juft  to  it,  whatever  you  may  diflike  in  them 
— That  their  failures  may  have  the  allow- 
ance, to  which  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture is  entitled — That  you  may  not,  by 
their  7nanners,  when  worft,  be  prejudiced 
againft  their  Dodlrine;  as  you  w'Ould  not 
cenfure  philofophy,  for  the  faults  of  philo- 
fophers. 

The  prevalency  of  any  pradice  cannot 
make  it  to  be  either  fafe,  or  prudent ; and 
I would  fain  have  your’s  and  mine  fuch,  as 
may  alike  credit  our  religion,  and  under- 
ftanding : without  the  great  reproach  of 
both,  we  cannot  profefs  to  believe  that  rule 
of  life,  to  be  from  God,  which,  yet,  we 
model  to  our  paflions  and  interefts. 

Whether  fuch  a particular  is  my  duty, 
ought  to  be  the  frji  conf  deration ; and  when 
it  is  found  fo,  common  fenfe  fuggefts  the 
next — How  it  may  be  performed. 

But  I muft  not  proceed.  A letter  of  two 
Iheets  ! How  can  I exped,  that  yon  fhould 
give  it  the  reading  ? If  you  can  perfuade 
yourfelf  to  do  it,,  from  the  convidion  of 
the  fmcere  aftedion  towards  you,  that  has 
drawn  me  into  this  length  ; 1 promife  you, 
never  again  to  make  fuch  a demand  on 

your  patience. 1 will  never  again  give 

you  fo  troublefome  a proof  of  my  friend- 
fhlp.  I have  here  begun  a fubjed,  which 
I am  very  defirous  to  profecute  ; and  every 
letter,  you  may  hereafter  receive  from  me 
upon  it,  whatever  other  recommendation  it 
may  want,  fhall,  certainly,  not  be  without 
that  of  brevity.  Dean  Bolton, 

§ 147.  Three  Tfj'ays  on  the  Employment 
of  Time, 

PREFACE, 

The  effays  I here  publifh,  though  at  firft 
penned  for  the  benefit  of  fome  of  the  au- 
thor’s neighbours  in  the  country,  may,  it  is 
hoped,  from  the  alterations  fince  made  in 
them,  be  of  more  general  ufe.  The  fubjedi 
of  Uiem  is,  in  itfelf  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance, and  could,  therefore,  never  be  un- 
fealonably  confidered  ; but  the  general 
pradice,  at  prefent,  more  efpecially  entiilea 
it  to  our  notice.  The  principles  on  which 
their  argumentathue  part  proceeds,  are  de- 
nied by  none  whofe  convidion  it  confults. 
Such  as  regard  the  human  frame  as  only 
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jin  its  mechanifm  excelling  that  of  hearts 
. ■■■  - .'fuch  as  would  deprive  man’s  bread  of 
' focial  affedions,  exempt  him  from  all  ap- 
prehenfions  of  a deity,  and  confine  his 
hopes  to  hisprefent  exiftence,  are  not  the 
fer/cns  whom  any  thing  here  faid  propofes 
to  affed.  They  are  not,  I mean,  diredly 
I applied  to  in  this  n.mrk\  but  even  their  be- 
nefit it  may  be  faid  confequentially  to  in- 
I tend,  as  it  would  certainly  contribute 
thereto,  could  it  properly  operate  on  thofe 
whofe  advantage  is  its  immediate  aim. 

We  have  been  told,  by  very  good  judges 
of  human  nature,  how  engaging  virtue 
! would  be,  if  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
i fenfe.  And  What  is  a right  pradice,  but 

■ virtue  made,  in  fome  meafure,  the  objed 
of  our  fenfe  ? What  is  a man  ever  ading 

■ reafonably,  but,  if  I may  fo  fpeak,  imper- 
: fonated  virtue — —Virtue  in  a vifible  fhape, 

brought  into  view,  prefenting  itfelf  to  the 
i fight,  and  through  the  fight  as  much  af- 
I fedling  the  mind,  as  it  could  be  affeded  by 
any  elegance  of  form,  by  any  of  the  beau- 
ties of  colouring  or  proportion. 

The  notions  mort  difhonourable  to  the 
deity,  and  to  the  human  fpecies,  are  often,  I 
fufped,  firrt  taken  up,  and  always,  certain- 
ly, confirmed  by  remarking  how  they  ad 
j whofe  fpeculations  exprefs  the  greatell  ho- 
i nour  towards  both, 

\ Whenthe  ftrongert  fenfe  of  an  all-power- 
' ful  and  wife,  a mort  holy  and  juft  Governor 
j of  the  world,  is  profefled  by  thofe  who 
, fhew  not  the  leaft  concern  to  pleafe  him 
— “ — When  reafon,  choice,  civil  obligations, 
a future  recoihpence,  have  for  their  advo- 
; cates  fuch  as  are  governed  by  humour, 

: paffion.,  appetite ; or  who  deny  themfelves 
I no  prefent  pleafure  or  advantage,  for  any 
, thing  that  an  hereafter  promifes;  it  natu- 
rally leads  others,  firrt,  to  think  it  of  little 
moment  which  fide  is  taken  on  thefe  points, 
and  then,  to  take  which  fuits  the  man- 
ners of  them  who,  in  their  declarations,  are 
its  warmeft  oppofers. 

; ^ Whereas,  were  the  apprehenfions  that  do 

juftice  to  a fuperintending  providence 

an  immaterial  principle  in  man his  li- 

berty— his  duties  in  fociety— his  hopes 
> at  his  dilTolution,  to  be  univerfally  evi- 
: denced  by  a fuitable  pradice ; the  great 
and  manifeft  advantage  arifing  from  them 
1 would  be  capable  of  fupprefiing  every  doubt 
\ <rf  their  truth,  would  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any,  or  would  foon  remove  it. 

As,  indeed,  all  that  we  are  capable  of 
I knowing  in  our  prefent  rtate,  appears  either 
^ 1 immediately  to  regard  its  wants,  or  to  be 
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connedcd  with  what  regards  them,  it  is  by 
no  means  a flight  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a dodrine.  That  the  perfuafion  thereof 
is  of  the  utmort  coafequence  to  our  prefent 
well-being.  And  thus  the  great  advan- 
tages that  are  in  this  life  derivable  from 

the  belief  of  a future  retribution that 

are  here  the  proper  fruits  of  luch  a belief, 
may  be  confidered  as  eviJencing  how  well 
it  is  founded how  reafonably  it  is  en- 

tertained. On  this  it  may  be  of  fome  ufs 
more  largely  to  infift. 

What  engagements  correfpond  to  the 
convidion  that  the  rtate  in  which  we  now 
are  is  but  the  palTage  to  a better,  is  confi- 
dered in  the  lart  of  thefe  ertays:  and  that, 
when  fo  engaged,  we  are  ading  the  part 
b»fitting  our  nature  and  our  fituation,  leems 
manifeft  both  on  account  of  the  approba- 
tion it  has  from  our  calmeft  hours,  our  mort: 
fericus  deliberation  and  freed  judgment, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  teftimony  it 
receives  even  from  them  who  ad  a quite 
contrary  one.  What  they  conform  not  to, 
they  applaud ; they  acknowledge  their 
failures  to  be  fuch  ; they  admire  the  worth, 
which  they  cannot  bring  themfelves  to  cul- 
tivate. 

If  we  look  into  the  writers  who  fuppofed, 
all  the  pleafures  of  man  to  be  thofe  of  his 
body,  and  all  his  views  limited  to  his  pre- 
fent exiftence;  we  find  them,  in  the  rule  of 
life  they  gave,  deferting  the  necelTary  con- 
fequences  of  their  fuppofition.  and  preferib- 
ing  a morality  utterly  inconfiftent  with  it. 
Even  when  they  taught  that  what  was  good 
or  evil  was  to  be  determined  by  our  feel- 
ing only— — that  right  or  wrong  was  ac- 
cording to  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  would 
enfue  to  us  during  the  continuance  of  our 
prefent  frame,  fince  after  its  diflblution  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear;  their  pradi- 
cal  diredions  were,  however,  that  we  ought 
to  be  ftridly  juft,  feverely  abftinent,  true 
to  our  friendrtiips,  fteady  in  the  purfuit  of 
honour  and  virtue,  attentive  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  willing  to  part  with  our  lives 
in  its  defence. 

Such  they  admitted  man  ought  to  be— 
fuch  they  exhorted  him  to  be,  and,  there- 
fore, when  they  would  allow  him  to  ad 
only  upon  motives  utterly  incongruous  to 
his  being  this  perfon,  it  followed  either 
that  thefe  were  wrongly  afligned,  or  that 
a condud  was  required  from  him  unfuit- 
able  to  his  nature. 

That  his  obligations  were  rightly  Hated 
was  on  all  hands  agreed.  The  miftake  was 
in  the  inducements  alledged  for  difeharging 

them. 
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them.  Nothing  was  more  improbable  than 
his  fuifiliing  the  duties  this fchejm  appointed 
him,  if  he  was  determined  by  it  in  judging 

of  the  confequences  of  his  a 61  ions-’  

what  good  or  hurt  they  would  do  him 
——what  happinefs  or  mifery  would  be 
their  refult. 

While  the  Epicureans  admitted  juftice  to 

be  preferable  to  injuhice apublic  fpirit, 

to  private  fellifh  views ; while  they  acknow- 
ledged it  more  fitting  that  we  fhoiild  facri- 
fice  life  to  the  good  of  our  country,  than 
preferve  it  by  dcierting  the  commion  wel- 
fare ; they  nsufl,  I think,  be  regarded  as 
authorihng  a preference  of  the  principles 
which  will  make  man  juft  and  public- 
fpirited,  to  thofe  which  will  difpofe  him  to 
be  iinjaft,  and  wholly  attentive  to  his  own 
little  in te reds. 

Let  us  fee,  then,  what  will  be  the  pradli- 
cal  confequences  of  adopting  or  rejedting 
the  Epicurean  tenet  of  our  having  nothing 
to  hope  for  beyond  the  grave. 

The  value  we  fet  on  life  is  Ihewn  by 
what  we  do  to  preferve  it,  and  what  we 
fuffcr  rather  than  part  with  it.  We  fupport 
ourfelves  by  the  hardell  labour,  the  fevered 
drudgery,  and  we  think  death  a much 
greater  evil,  than  to  druggie  for  years  with 
difeafe  and  pain,  defpairing  of  cure,  and 
even  of  any  long  intervals  of  eafe.  Such, 
ordinarily,  is  our  love  of  life.  And  tiiis 
defire  to  keep  it  cannot  but  be  greatly  in- 
creafed,  when  we  are  induced  to  think  that 
once  lod  it  is  fo  for  ever.  To  be  without 
all  hope  of  again  enjoying  the  blelfing  we 
thus  highly  prize,  mult  naturally  didncline 
us  to  hazard  it,  and  inditpofe  us  for  what 
will  endanger  its  continuance.  He  who  is 
perfuaded  that  corporeal  pleafure  is  all  he 
has  to  exped,  and  that  it  is  confined  to  his 
prefent  exidence,  mud,  if  he  atts  agreeably 
to  fuch  a perfuafion,  be  wholly  intent  on  the 
purfuitof  that  pleafure,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  its  coming  to  an  end,  or  being 
interrupted.  Hence,  if  his  term  of  life 
would  be  Ihorter,  or  any  greater  didrefs 
would  accrue  to  him  by  adhering  to  truth 
andjudice,  than  by  departing  from  them 
— — if  he  were  to  be  at  prefent  more  a 
lofer  by  afiiding  his  friet  d,  than  by  for- 

faking  him if  he  could  promife  himfelf 

a larger  lliare  of  fenfual  gratifications  from 
betraying  his  country,  than  from  ferving  it 
faithfully,  he  would  be  falfe  and  unjud,  he 
would  be  perfidious  to  his  friend,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  All  thofe  fentiments 
and  aftions  that  exprefs  an  entire  attach- 


ment to  the  delights  cffejfe,,  and  the  drong- 
ed  reludlance  to  forego  them,  are  dridly  in 
charader  when  we  look  not  beyond  them 

when  we  acknowledge  not  any  higher 

fat isfaSl ions,  and  behold  thefe  as  expiring 
with  us,  and  fure  never  to  be  again  tailed. 

Whereas  the  profped  of  a returning  life, 
and  of  enjoyments  in  it  far  fuperior  to  any 
we  now  experience,  or  promife  ourfelves, 
has  a neceflary  tendency  to  lefien  our  foli- 
citude  about  the  exidence  here  appointed 
us.  We  cannot  well  be  reconciled  to  the 
Infs  of  our  being,  but  are  eafily  fo  to  its 
change ; and  death  confi Jered  as  only  its 
change,  as  the  pafiage  from  a lefs  to  a 
more  defirabl?  date,  will,  certainly,  have 
the  terror  of  its  appearance  much  abated. 
The  convidion  that  there  is  a greater  good 
in  referve  for  us  than  any  pleafure  which 
earth  can  alFord,  and  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  far  more  to  be  feared  by  us  than  any 
pain  wc  can  now  be  made  to  iuiTer,  will,  in 
proportion  to  its  drength,  render  us  indif- 
ferent to  the  delights  and  conveniencies  of 
our  abode  on  earth,  and  difpofe  us  to  qua- 
lify ourfelves  for  obtaining  that  greater 
good,  and  avoiding  that  fo  much  m.orc  to 
be  dreaded  evil.  In  thefe  confederations  of 
life  and  death,  of  happinefs  and  mifery, 
virtue  has  its  proper  fupport.  We  are  by 
thetn  brought  to  judge  rightly  of  the  part 
becoming  us,  and  to  adhere  to  it  immovc- 
ably  : ihey  furnifh  fufficient  inducements  to 
avoid  falfehood  and  injudice,  of  whatever 
immediate  ad.antage  we  may  be  thereby 

deprived they  encourage  us  to  ferve 

our  friends  and  country  with  the  utmod 
fidelity,  notvvithdanding  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  attend  it 

they  are,  indeed,  proper  incitements 

to  nrefer  the  public  welfare  to  our  own 
fafety,  while  they  reprefent  to  us  how  much 
our  gain  thereby  would  overbalance  our  lofs. 

Brutes  in  our  end  and  expeclations,  how 
can  we  be  otherwife  in  our  purluits.?  But 
if  the  reafoning  principle  in  us  be  an  incor- 
ruptible one,  and  its  right  or  wrong  appli- 
cation in  this  embodied  ilate  adeft  the  whole 
of  our  future  exidence ; we  have,  in  that 
apprehenfion,  the  mod  powerful  motive  to 
a6l  throughout  in  conformity  to  our  ra- 
tional nature,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing 
in  other  words,  never  to  fwerve  from  vir- 
tue  ^to  defpife  alike  danger  and  plea- 

fure  when  danding  in  competition  with 
our  duty. 

'i'hus,  when  Socrates,  in  Plato"* s Phesdo, 
has  proved  the  immortality  of  our  foul,  he 

con- 
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confiders  it  as  a necefTary  confcquence  of  the 
belief  thereof,  “ That  we  fhould  be  em- 

**  ployed  in  the  culture  of  our  minds - 

in  fuch  care  of  them  as  fhall  not  only 
**  regard  that  term,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  life,  but  the  whole  which  fol- 
“ lows  it— ^in  making  oarfelves  as  wife 
‘‘  and  good  as  may  be,  iince  on  it  our  fafe- 
**  ty  entirely  depends,  the  foul  carrying 
hence  nothing  '^ith  it,  but  its  good  or 
“ bad  adlions,  its  virtues  or  vices,  and  thefe 
“ conflituting  its  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
all  eternity.’^ 

So,  when  the  elder  Sdph  is  introduced 
by  Tuily,  apprifmg  the  younger,  That 
what  is  called  our  life,  may  be  more 
properly  IHled  our  death — that  we 
truly  live  when  we  are  freed  from  the 
“ fetters  of  our  body;”  he  proceeds  to 
obferve,  how  much  it  then  concerned  him 
to  be  jud — to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare  — to  make  true  glory  his  aim, 
doing  what  is  right  without  regard  to 
any  advantage  it  will  now  yield  him, 
defpifmg  popular  opinion,  adhering  to 
virtue  for  its  real  worth.”  And  the 
youth  thus  inftrufled,  profefl'es,  That  af- 
**  ter  fuch  information  into  what  date  he 
is  to  pafs,  he  would  not  be  wanting  to 
himfelf : unmindful  he  had  not  been  of 
**  his  ancedor’s  worth,  but  to  copy  it 
Ihould  now  be  his  more  efpeclal  care, 
fmce  encouraged  thereto  by  fo  great  a 
reward.” 

Lucan,  reprefenting  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Europe  as  perfuadcJ  that  the 
foul  furvived  the  difiblution  of  the  body, 
congratulates  them,  indeed,  only  on  the 
happinefs  they  enjoyed  in  an  opinion  that 
freed  them  from  the  mod  tormenting  of  ad 
fears,  the  dread  of  death  • — that  r^.de 
them  a£l  with  fo  much  bravery  and  intre- 
pidity. But  when  he  admits  a contempt 
of  death  to  be  the  proper  elFed  of  this 
nton,  he  mud  be  confidered  fas  allowing  it 
all  that  praclical  influence  which  as  natu- 
rally reluks  from  it,  as  fuch  an  indifference 
to^  life  doth,  and  lias  the  fame  connexion 
with  it. 

If,  therefore,  the  perfuadon  that  death 
renders  us  utterly  infenfible,  be  a perfua- 
fion  that  unmans  us  quite — that  difpofes 
to  a courfe  of  adllon  mod  unworthy  of  us 
— that  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  fociety, 
and  tends,  in  every  way,  to  our  own  great- 
ed  hurt  or  debafen»ent,  we  may  well  fup- 
ppfe  it  an  erroneous  one;  fmce  it  is  in  the 
higheddegreeimprobable,that  there  fhould 
be  any  truth  in  a notion  the  reception  of 
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which  fo  far  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
mankind — fo  neceffarily  contributes  to  in- 
troduce a general  diforder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a recompence  for  us  be- 
yond the  grave,  we  derive  fentiments  mod 
becoming  us-^ — if  from  it  the  worthied  ac- 
tions proceed — if  it  be  the  fource  of  the 
greated  both  private  and  public  good — if 
with  it  be  connefled  the  due  difeharge  of 
our  duty  in  the  feveral  relations  in  which 
we  are  placed— if  it  alone  can  lead  us  to 
perfed  our  nature,  and  can  furnidi  our  date 
with  fatisfablory  enjoyments ; there  may 
feem  fufficient  grounds  to  conclude  that 
there  is  fuch  a recompence;  the  perfuafion 
thereof,  thus  adefting  us,  may  well  appear 
mod  reafonably  entertained. 

When  all  thofe  principles,  of  whofe 
truth  we  have  the  greated  certainty,  con- 
duifl  us  to  happinefs,  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  the  influence  of  any  principle  upon 
our  happinefs,  fhould  be  no  improper  ted 
of  its  truth. 

If  there  be  no  furer  token  of  a right 
practice,  than  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
common  good,  can  we  but  judge  that  to  be 
a right  opinion,  which  has  undeniably,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  fuch  a tendency  ? 

W^hen  the  difficulties  that,  under  a gene- 
ral corruption,  attend  our  adherence  to  vir- 
tue, are  only  to  be  furmoumed  by  the  pro-' 
fpeft  of  future  reward;  one  knows  not 
how  to  believe  that  the  proper  inducement 
to  our  ading  a part  fo  becoming  us — fo 
much  our  praife,  fhould  be  no  other  than  a 
diimerical  view,  a romantic  and  utterly 
vain  expedlation. 

When  error  is  manifedly  the  caufe  of 
whatever  ill  we  do  or  fuffer,  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable,  that  to  an  erroneous  notion 
we  mud  dai\d' indebted  for  the  bed  ufe  of 
life,  and  its  mod  folid  fatisfadlions. 

But  it  may  be  afked — where  does  this 
opinion  produce  thefe  boaded  eftefts  ? 
Among  them  who  profefs  it  their  firmed 
belief  that  there  is  a future  recompence, 
how  few  do  we  find  better  men  for  it— 
more  regular  in  their  manners,  or  more 
ufeful  to  the  world,  than  they  would  have 
been  without  any  fuch  perfuafion  ? 

How  far  any  truffi  fhall  operate  upon  us 
— how  far  it  fhall  infl.ience  us,  depends  up- 
on our  application  of  it,  upon  our  attention 
to  it.  Experience  turnifhes  the  utmod  cer- 
tainty of  a vad  variety  of  particulars  K\gh\y 
intereding  our  prefent  welfare,  which  yet 
we  overlook,  we  give  ourfelves  little  or  no 
concern  about,  tho’  we  thereby  make  our- 
L felvej 
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felves  the  fevereft  fufFerers;  and  may  l?e 
almofl  as  fare  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing, 
that  our  unconcernednefs  about  them  muft 
be  attended  with  confequences  thus  fatal  to 
os.  The  fevcral  rules  which  regard  the 
lengthening  of  life — the  prefervation  of 
health— the  enjoyment  of  eafe,  though  they 
carry  with  them  the  cleared  evidence  of 
their  importance,  how  very  little  weight 
have  they  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
* — how  unheeded  are  they  when  oppofing 
an  eager  appetite,  a ftrong  inclination ! 
while  yet  thefe  rules  are  acknowledged  to 
■gremain  as  true,  as  worthy  of  our  notice,  as 
certain  in  their  falatary  effeds  when  ob- 
served, as  if  all  that  pradical  regard  to 
which  tliey  are  entitled,  was  paid  them ; 
and  we  may  be  as  juPJy  thought  endowed 
with  a capacity  of  difeovering  thofe  effeds 
in  order  to  their  profiting  us,  as  if  they 
hniverfally  took  place. 

What  benefit  was  intended  in  qualifying 
us  for  the  difeernment  of  any  truth,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred  from  what  ordinarily 
enfues  to  us  when  difeerning  it.  A jud  in- 
ference as  to  this  can  only  be  made  from 
regarding  the  didates  of  reafon  upon  fuch 
a truth  being  difeerned  by  us ; or,  what  ufe 
of  its  difeernment  reafon  direds  us  to  make. 

When  we  are  lefs  wicked  than  very  bad. 
principles  prompt  us  to  be,  which  is  often 
the  cafe ; thefe  are,  neverthelefs,  full  as 
blamcable  as  they  \yould  be  if  we  were  to 
ad  confiilertly  with  them.  That  they  are 
TiOt  purjiicd,  is,,  as  to  them,  quite  an  acci- 
dental point  ; in  reafon  and  nature  they 
Htould  be  ; and  therefore  are  fitly  charge- 
able with  all  the  confequences  that  ading 
according  to  them  would  produce. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  muft  be 
ConfeiTed,  that,  with  the  principles , our 

courfe  of  life  is,  frequently,  very  faulty ; 
the  objedlon  muft  lye  not  to  the  nature  or 
kind  of  their  influence,  but  to  a weaknefs 


of  it,  which  is  our  crime,  and  not  iheir  de- 
feds.  We  will  not  let  them  ad  upon  us; 
as  they  are  qualified  to  do.  Their  worth 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  worth  they  are 
fuited  to  produce.  And  it  would  be  full  as 
abfurd,  when  we  will  not  mind  our  way, 
to  deny  that  the  light  can  be  of  any  help 
to  us  in  feeing  it ; as  to  deny  the  fervice- 
ablenefs  of  any  principle,  becaufe  we  fail 
in  its  application. 

Nor  is  it,  indeed,  only  our  unhappinefs 
that  we  are  inattentive  to  what  the  belief  of 
a future  recontpence  requires  from  us ; reli- 
gion itfelf,  is,  alas  1 every  where  abufed  to 
the  obftruding  the  proper  eftedds  of  this  be- 
lief. 1 mean,  that  whatever  religion  is  any 
where  profefted,  feme  or  other  rite  or  doc- 
trine of  it  doei  favour,  as  in  Paganifm  and 
Mohammedifm  ; or  is fo  confrued,  as  in  Ju- 
daifin  and  Chrlftianity,  that  it  is  made  to 
favour  a departure  from  the  pradice  which 
fuits  the  perfuafion  of  a future  reward. 
The  reproach  that  belonged  to  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour’s  time,  they  have,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, deferved  ever  fince  ; that  by  their 
fcrUpulous  regard  to  the  leffer  points  of 
their  law,  they  think  they  make  amends 
for  the  grofteft  negled  of  its  moft  impor- 
tant precepts.  And  v.dth  refped  to  us 
Chriftians  *,  whence  is  it,  that  there  is  fo  lit- 
tle virtue  among  us — that  we  are  through- 
out fo  corrupt,  but  from  taking  fanduary 
for  our  crimes  in  our  very  religion, — from 
perverting  its  moft  holy  inftitutions  and 
dodrines  to  be  our  full  fecurity  whatfoever 
are  our  vices  f ? 

Thus,  we  are  either  of  a church  in 
which  we  can  be  abfolved  of  all  o\iv  f ns  \ 
or  we  are  of  the  number  of  the  eled,  and 
cannot  commit  ; or  the  merits  of  Chrift 
atone  for  our  not  having  the  merit  even 
of  h^efty  and  lincerity ; or  a right  faith 
makes  amends  for  our  moft  corrupt 
pradice  |. 


* Sir  JJaac  Newton  having  obferved,  That  the  prophecies  concerning  Cbrijl's  frj}  coming  were  for  jetting  up  the 
Chrijiian  religion,  adds,  which  all  nations  hu've  fince  corrupted,  &c.  Obferv.  upon  the  Proph.  of  Dan. 
p.  ^52. 

q The  general  and  great  def:8  In  thofe  that  profefs  the  Chriftlan  faith  is,  that  they  hope  for  life  eter- 
nal, without  performiiig  thofe  conditions,  whereupon  it  is  promifed  in  the  Gofpel,  namely,  repentance 
•and  reformation.— They  will  truft  to  a fruitlcjs,  Uvelijs  faith,  or  to  fome  penances,  and  fat isfahi ions,  and 
commutations  made  with  God,  doing  what  he'  hath  not  required  inftead  of  what  he  hath  commanded. 
No  perfuafions  fhall  prevail  to  move  and  excite  them  to  do  this,  no  reafons,  arguments,  or  demonrtra- 
tion,  no  not  the  exprei's  words  of  God,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  done  j or  to  forbear  to  cenfure  them 
as  Enemies  to  the  grace  of  God,  who  do  with  clear  and  exprcfs  Scripture  fhew  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  it. 
Gw  tram's  Sermons,  p.  166,  167. 

^ I heartily  wifli,  that  by  p’.iblic  authority  It  were  fo  ordered,  that  no  man  Hiould  ever  preach  or  print 
this  d.ri£lrine,  That  Faith  alone  juftifies,  un.'oKs  he  joins  this  together  with  it,  That  univerfal  obedience 
is  needfary  to  falvation.  CkiUlngworth's  Relig.  of  Prof,  p.  362. 

By  our  zeal  in  our  opinions  %ve  grow'  cool  in  our  piety  and  praQica!  duties#  JEpif,  Dedkat.  prefxed  to 
she  Diiccurfe  cf  Liber!}'  of  Preph, 

We 
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We  have  prayers,  facraments,  falls,  that 
are  never  thought  of  to  improve  us  in  vir- 
tue, but  to  fupply  the  want  of  it— to  quiet 
our  confciences  under  the  moil  culpable 
gratification  of  our  lulls. 

How  the  belief  of  a future  recompence 
ihould,  in  reafon,  affect  our  pradlice— 
what  its  proper  and  natural  influence  is, 
folely  concerns  the  prefent  argument,  it 
feems  enough,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  tliat 
ho  one  can  be  confiftent  with  himfelf,  but, 
if  he  has  any  hopes  of  happinefs  in  another 
world,  his  condudl  will  be  regular,  becom- 
ing, rational:  and,  that  where  we  find 
thefe  hopes  entertained  on  mature  confl- 
deration,  juflly  reafoned  upon,  duly  at- 
tended to,  there  we  certainly  find  great 
|)urity  of  morals,  a ftridl  regard  to  the 
part  befitting  a reafonable  creature,  and 
every  other  advantage  afcribed  to //^m.  If 
1 I cannot  be  allowed  to  infer  from  hence  that 
they  are  well  founded,  they  have  Hill  for 
; their  fupport  all  thofe  arguments  in  favour 
of  a final  retribution,  with  which  I have 
hot  at  all  meddled,  nor  in  the  leafl:  weak- 
ened by  any  thing  I may  have  lefs  perti- 
nently obferved.  The  fubje^l  of  the  third 
of  the  following  eflhys  led  me  to  the  re- 
marks here  made;  and  to  me  they  ap- 
pear not  immaterial.  I cannot,  indeed, 
bring  myfelf  to  think  but  that  the  hopes 
which  induce  me  to  a6t  moft  agreeably  to 
^ my  Creator’s  will,  he  has  formed  me  to 
' entertain ; and  will  not  let  me  be  difap- 
pointed  in  them. 

Of  one  thing  I am  fure,  that  they  who 
fuffer  the  perfuafion  of  a future  happinefs 
to  operate,  as  it  ought,  on  their  praftice, 
conftantly  experience  their  pradlice  add- 
ing ftrength  to  their  perfuafion ; the  better 
tney  become  by  their  belief,  the  more  con- 
firmed they  become  in  it.  This  is  a ^reat 
deal  to  fay  on  its  behalf.  What  weightier 
recommendation  to  our  afient  can  any  doc^ 
tmie  have,  than  that,  as  it  tends  to  improve 
us  in  virtue,  fo  the  more  virtuous  we  are, 
the  more  firmly  we  affent  to  it ; or,  the 
better  judges  v/e  are  of  truth,  the  fuller  af- 
furance  we  have  of  its  truth  ? 

§ 148.  On  the  Employnmit  of  Time. 
essay  the  first. 

Tiurtc  demum  intelliges^  quid  faciendum  iihiy  quid  vU 
tandum  ftycum  udicerh  quid  natures  tues  debeas. 

Sf.n.  Ep.  1 21. 

fima:;^ing  ! that  a creature,  fo  warm  in 
the  purfuitof  her  pleafures,  fliould  never 
call  one  thought  towards  her  happinefs.” 
—A  refledlion  this,  made  indeed  by  a comic 
writer,  but  not  unworthy  tlie  moil  lerious. 
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7’o  be  intent  on  pleafure,  yet  negligent 
of  happinefs,  is  to  be  careful  for  what  will 
eafe  us  a few  moments  of  our  life,  and  yet, 
without  any  regard  to  what  will  dillrefs  us 
for  many  years  of  it. 

Wdien  I fludy  my  happinefs,  I confulc 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  whole  continuance  of 
my  being — I endeavour,  that  throughout 
it  I may  fufieras  little,  and  enjoy  myfelf  as 
much,  as  my  nature  and  fruation  will  ad- 
mit. Happinefs  is  lafling  pleafure ; its  pur- 
fuit  is,  really,  that  of  pleafure,  with  as  fmall 
an  allay  as  pofiible  of  pain.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  provide  for  our  happinc  fs,  with- 
out taking  our  fhare  of  pleafure  ; though, 
as  is  every  where  but  too  evident,  our  ea- 
gernefs  after  Pleafure  may  plunge  us  into 
the  mifery  we  are  unable  to  liipport. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  fpecious  than 
the  general  term  Pleafure.  It  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  fomething  which  mull  be  per- 
mitted us  by  our  Maker;  fince  we  know 
not  how  to  fuppofe  him  forbidding  us  to 
tafle  what  he  has  difpofed  us  to  reliih.  His 
having  formed  us  to  receive  pleafure,  is 
our  licence  to  take  it.  This  I will  admit 
to  be  true,  under  proper  rellr'dlions. 

It  is  true,  that  from  our  nature  and  con- 
fiitution  we  may  colleft  wherein  \Ve  adl 
agreeably  to  our  Creator’s  will,  and  where- 
in we  adl  contrary  to  it ; but  the  mifehief 
is,  we  commonly  miilake  our  nature,  we 
mifeal  it;  we  call  that  it  which  is  but  a 
part  of  it,  or  the  corruption  of  it ; and  we 
thence  make  conclufions,  by  which  when 
we  govern  our  pradlice,  we  foon  find  our- 
felves  in  great  difficulties  and  diftrefs. 

For  inflance,  we  call  our  paffions  our  na- 
ture ; then  infer,  that,  in  gratifying  them, 
we  follow  nature ; and,  being  thus  convinced 
that  their  gratification  mull  be  quite  law- 
ful, we  allow  ourfelves  in  it,  and  are  un- 
done by  it.  Whereas,  the  body  is  as  much 
the  man,  as  his  paffions  are  his  nature;  a 
part  of  it,  indeed,  they  are,  but  the  lov/ell: 
part ; and  which,  if  more  regarded  than 
the  higher  and  nobler,  it  mull  be  as  fatal  to 
us,  as  to  be  guided  rather  by  what  is  agree- 
able to  our  appetite,  than  conducive  to  our 
health.  Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  call  of  nature  being  the  favou  ite 
topic  of  ail  the  men  of  pleafure— of  all 
who  aill  the  moll  in  contradiction  to  ra- 
ture,  I will  comine  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lovving  eiTay  to  the  confideration  of  it,  io 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  our 
time:  and  fhew  how  our  time  fiioald  be 
employed,  if  we  have  a jufl  regard  to  our 
nature — if  wliat  it  requires  be  coniulted 
by  usk 
jL  7, 


That 
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That  man  is  the  work  of  a wife  agent, 
is  in  the  cleareil  manner  difcovcred  by  the 
marks  of  wifdom,  that  fliew  themfelves  in 
his  frame — by  the  contrivance  and  Ikill, 
that  each  part  of  it  expreffes — by  the  ex- 
a6l  proportion  and  faitable  difpofition,  that 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  to  each  other, 
and  by  their  refpeflivc  htnefs  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

When  we  mult  thus  acknowledge  the 
great  wifdom  exerted  in  our  ftrudUirc; 
when  w^e  are  fo  capable  of  difcerning  its 
beauties  and  advantages,  and  fo  fully  know 
their  prefervation  and  improvement  to  de- 
pend upon  ourfelves,  upon  our  own  endea- 
vours, care  and  pains : we  cannot  polTibly 
be  at  a lofs  to  difcover  what  onr  wife 
Maker  inufl,  in  this  particular,  expe6l  from 
us.  The  duty  of  man  is  as  certaiidy  known 
from  his  nature — what  he  ought  to  do  for 
himfelf  is  as  fully  underllood  from  what 
he  can  do,  as  the  ufes  of  any  machine  arc 
underdcod  by  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  its  powers. 

I can  no  more  doubt  for  what  I am  in- 
tended—w'hat  mull  be  required  of  me, 
tvhen  1 fee  plainly  what  I am  able  to  ef- 
ieCii  than  1 can  quedion  for  what  purpofes 
a watch  or  a clock  is  dedgned,  w hen  1 am 
duly  apprifed  how  the  diifercnt  parts  of  it 
aCd  upon  each  other,  to  what  they  all  con- 
cur, and  to  .what  only. 

V/e  want  no  reafoning  to  convince  us, 
that  a frame  fo  curious  as  the  human,  mud 
be  made  in  order  to  its  continuance,  as  long 
as  tl\e  materials  compofmg  it  wdll  admit ; 
and  that  we  curlclves  mud  give  it  fuch  con- 
tinuance: how  this  is  fhortened,  liow  it  is 
prolonged,  we  are  iikevvife  ail  of  us  fully 
fenfiblc.  There  is  no  man  but  perceives 
what  will  haden  his  didblution,  and  what 
will  probably,  retard  it;  by  w'hat manage- 
ment of  himfelf  he  is  furt?  to  pafs  but  few 
years  in  the  world ; and  by  what  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  upheld  in  it  for  many.  Here  then 
our  rule  is  obvious  ; thefe  notices  afforded 
us  to  make  it  fo  ; when  we  are  taught,  that 
the  fupport  of  our.  life  mud  be  agreeable 
10  him  from  whom  we  received  it,  and  that 
Kve  are  appointed  to  give  it  this  fupport, 
that  it  mud  come  from  02irfel:vcs,  from  what 
do  in  order  to  it ; we  are  at  the  fame 
time  indiudcd  to  regaid  ail  things  contri- 
buting to  it  a.s  enjoined  us,  and  all  things 
detrimental  to,  and  inconfident  with  it,  as 
forbidden  us;  vre  have  it  fuggeded  to  us, 
that  \ve  arc  properly  employed,  w’hen  we 
confuit  the  due  prefervation  of  life,  and 
tiiat  the  engagements  are  imprope.^,  are 
blameable,  that  holder  it. 


Thus,  to  fpend  our  time  well,  we  mud 
give  our  bodies  fuch  exercife,  fuch  red,  and 
other  refreflnnents,  as  their  fubfidence  de- 
mands ; and-we  mif-fpend  it,  when  we  are 
lazy  and  dothful,  when  vve  are  lefs  fober, 
chade  and  temperate  ; when  we  proceed 
to  excedes  of  any  kind,  when  w'e  let  our 
paflions  and  appetites  diredl  us  : every 
thing  in  this  way  tends  to  haden  our  dif- 
folution ; and  therefore  mud  be  criminal,, 
as  oppofing  that  continuance  here,  which 
cur  very  compcfition  dievvs  our  Maker  tO' 
have  dedgned  us. 

But  that  cur  frame  drould  be  barely  up- 
held, cannot  be  all  we  are  to  do  tor  it;  we 
mud  preferve  it  in  its  rood  perfefl  date, 
in  a date  in  which  its  feveral  powers  can 
be  bed  exerted. 

To  take  this  care  about  it,  is  evidently 
required  of  us.  Any  unfit nefs  for  the  func- 
tions of  life  is  a partial  death.  I don’t  fee 
of  what  we  can  well  be  more  certain,  than 
that  all  the  health  and  drength,  of  whick 
our  conditution  admits,  were  intended  us 
in  it ; and  they  mud,  therefore,  be  as  be- 
coming our  concern,  as  it  is  to  hinder  the 
ruin  of  our  conditu-tion  : we  know  not  how 
fuificicntly  to  lament  the  lofs  of  them,  even 
from  the  "advantage  of  which  they  are  to 
us  in  themfelves,  not  only  from  their  pre- 
venting the  iineafmefs,  the  pains,  and  the 
numerous  inconveniencies  with  which  the 
fickly  and  infirm  have  to  druggie,  but 
likewife  from  the  fatisfadion  they  give 
us  in  our  being,  from  what  we  feci,  when 
our  blood  flows  regularly,  our  nerves 
have  their  due  tone,  and  our  vigour  is 
entire. 

Yet  thefe  are  but  the  lead  of  the  bene- 
fits we  have  from  them, 

\le  confid  of  two  parts,  of  two  very 
diderent  parts ; the  one  inert,  paflive,  ut- 
- terly  incapable  of  diredling  itfeif,  barely 
miniderial  to  the  other,  moved,  animated 
bv  it.  When  our  body  has  its  full  health 
and  drength,  the  mind  is  fo  far  aflided. 
thereby,  that  it  can  bearaclofcr  and  long- 
er applicatjcTS  our  apprclienflon  is  readier, 
our  imaginaticn  is  livelier,  we  can  better 
enlargc^ur  cempafs  of  thought,  we  can 
examine  our  perceptions  more  driftly,  and. 
compare  them  more  exadly  ; by  which 
means  w e hre  enabled  to  form  a truer  judg- 
ment of  things — to  remove  miOre  eflcClu- 
ally  the  midakes  into  which  we  have  been 
led  by  a wrong  education,  by  paflion,  in- 
attention, cudom,  example — to  have  a 
dearer  view  of  what  is  bed  for  us,  of  what 
is  mod  for  our  intered,  and  thence  deter- 
mine ourfelves  more  readily  to  its  pur- 
suit. 
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fuk,  and  perfni  therein  with  greater  refo- 
lutioii  and  Iteadinefs. 

The  foundners  of  the  bvody  can  be  thus 
ferviceable  to  the  w/W,  and  when  made  fo, 
may  in  its  turn  be  as  much  profited  by  it. 
The  poet’s  obfervation  is  no.^Iels  true  of 
them,  than  it  is  of  nature  and  art,  each 
wants,  each  helps  the  other ; 

Mutually  they  need  each  other’s  aid.” 

Roscom, 

The  mind,  when  not  retrained  by  any 
thing  deficient  in  its  companion,  and  hav- 
ing from  it  all  the  afiifiance  it  is  adapted 
to  afford,  can  with  much  greater  facility 
prevent  that  difeompofure  and  trouble, 
by  which  our  bodily  health  is  ever  in- 
jured, and  preferve  in  us  that  quiet  and 
peace,  by  which  it  is  always  promoted. 
Hence  we  are  to  conclude,  that  v/e  fhould 
forbear,  not  only  what  neccffarily  brings 
on  difeafe  and  decay,  but  whatever  con- 
tributes to  enfeeble  and  enervate  us; 
not  only  what  has  a direct  tendency  to 
haflen  our  end,  but  likewife  what  leffens 
our  adivity,  what  abates  of  our  vigour  and 
fpirit.^ — That  we  fliould  alfo  avoid  what- 
ever is  in  any  v,/ife  prejudicial  to  a due 
confideration  of  things,  and  a right  judg- 
ment of  them;  whatever  can  hinder  the 
underftanding  from  properly  informing  it- 
felf,  and  the  will  from  a ready  compliance 
with  its  diredions.  We  mud  be  intent  on 
fuch  a difcipline  of  ourfelves  as  will  pro- 
cure us  the  fulled  ufe  of  cur  frame,  as  will 
capacitate  us  to  receive  from  it  the  whole 
of  the  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
us;  fo  exercifing  the  members  of  our  bodv, 
confuhing  its  convenicncies,  fupplying  its 
wants,  that  it  may  be  tlie  lead  burthenfome 
to  us,  may  give  us  the  lead  uneafipefs — - 
that  none  of  its  motions  may,  through 
any  fault  of  ours,  be  obdruded,  none  of 

its  parts  injured that  it  m.ay  be  kept 

in  as  unimpaired,  as  athletic  a date  as  our 
endeavours  can  procure,  and  all  its  func- 
tions performed  with  the  utmod  exadnefs 
and  readinefs ; fo  guarding,  likewife,  a- 
gaind  the  impreffions  of  fenfe,  and  delu- 
hvenefs  of  fancy,  fo  compofing  our  minds, 
purifying  them,  diveding  them  of  all  cor- 
rupt prejudices,  that  they  may  be  in  a 
dilpofition  equally  favourable  to  them, 
and  to  our  bodies — that  they  may  not  be 
betrayed  into  midakes  dangerous  to  the 

welfare  of  either that  they  may  be  in 

a condition  to  difeern  w'hat  is  becoming  us, 
what  is  fitted  for  us;  defirous  of  difeo- 
vering  it,  and  preparing  to  be  induenced 
by  it. 
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We  are  thus  to  feek  our  rrrod  perfed 
date,  fuch  as  allows  us  the  freed  ufe  of 
our  feveral  powers  a full  liberty ths  due 
application  of  them.  And  the  ability  thus  to 
apply  them,  mud  be  in  order  to  our  doing 
it,  to  our  receiving  from  them  whatever 
fervice  they  can  ellhd. 

As  what  is  corporearin  us  is  of  lead 
excellence  and  value,  our  care  in  general 
about  it,  fhould  bear  a proportion  to  the  lit- 
tle worth  it  has  in  itfelf — ihoukl  chiefly  re- 
gard the  reference  it  has  to  our  uncler- 
danding,  the  afiidance  that  it  may  afford 
our  intelledual  faculties. 

Merely  to  preferve  our  being— to  pef- 

fefs  our  members  entire to  have  our 

fenfes  perfed to  be  free  from  pain 

to  enjoy  health,  drength,  beauty,  ara 

but  very  low  aims  for  human  creatures^ 
The  mod  perfed  date  of  animal  life  can 
never  becomingly  engrofs  the  concern  of 
a rational  nature:  fitted  for  much  nobler 
and  worthier  attainments,  we  are  by  that 
fitnefs  for  them  called  to  purfue  them. 

Afli  thofe  of  either  fex,  who  rate  highed 
the  recommendation  of  features,  complex- 
ion, and  fiiape who  are  mod  intent  on 

adorning  their  perfons who  dudy  mod 

the  accomplifhments  of  an  outward  appear- 
ance ; aflc  them,  T fay,  which  they  think 
their  chief  endowment,  and  what  it  is  that 
does  them  the  highed  hoirour.?  You  will 
find  them  with  one  confent  pronouncing  it 
their  reafon.  With  all  their  folly  they  will 
not  defend  it  as  fuch:  with  their  little 
fenfe,  they  will  prefer  that  little  to  their 
every  other  fancied  perfedion.  The  fined 
woman  in  the  w orld  would  rather  make 
deformity  her  choice  than  idiocy,  would 
rather  have  uglinefs  than  incapacity  her 
reproach. 

Thus,  likewife,  wliom  do  we  perceive 
fo  fond  of  life,  fo  defirous  of  reaching  its 
longed  term,  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
furvive  his  underdanding;  that  he  would 
chufe  to  live  after  he  ceafed  to  reafon  ? 
The  health  and  eafe,  the  vigour  and  chear- 
fuinefi,  that  are  often  the  lunatic’s  por- 
tion, would  not  induce  the  mod  infirms, 
fickly,  and  complaining  among  us,  to  widi 
hiinfeif  in  his  dead;  to  widi  an  exchange 
of  his  own  didempered  body,  for  the. 
other’s  difordered  ?nind. 

Nor  does  the  mind  only  claim  our  chief 
regard,  as  it  is  thus  uniyerfally  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  it  really  is  the  principal,  the 
mod  excellent,  the  prefiding  part  of  us, 
but  as  cur  well-being  is  neceffarily  con- 
nq^ed  with  giving  it  this  preference,  with 
L 3 bdlowin^ 
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beftowing  the  moll  of  our  care  and  pains 
upon  it. 

What  is  befl  for  the  body,  what  is  beft 
for  the  whole  man,  can  only  bedifcovered 
and  provided  for,  by  our  rational  facul- 
ties, by  them  afliduoudy  cultivated,  dili- 
gently exerted,  and  thence  drengthened 
and  enlarged. 

Our  well-being  wholly  depends  upon  the 
fufficient  in  formation  of  our  underftanding, 
upon  the  light  in  which  we  fee  things, 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  how  far  they 
can  profit  or  hurt  us,  how  the  benefit  they 
can  be  of  to  us  may  be  derived  from 
them  and  how  the  hurt  they  can  do  us 
may  be  elcaped. 

Jf  I think  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be 

evil,  which  is  not  fuch or  if  1 know 

not  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be  evil, 

which  is  really  fuch or  if  I think  there 

is  more  orlefsgood,  or  more  or  lefs  evil  in 

any  thing  than  there  really  is or  if 

what,  by  a proper  application,  might  be 
made  of  very  great  advantage  to  me,  I am 
ignorant  how  to  make  of  any,  or  of  as 
much  as  it  would  yield  me — or  if  I am  ig- 
norant how  to  render  that  very  little,  or 
not  at  all,  hurtful  to  me,  which  might  have 
its  evil  cither  greatly  lefiened  or  wholly 
avoided  : in  all  thefe  inllances,  my  well- 
being rnufl  of  neceflity  be  a fufferer;  my 
ignorance  mufl  greatly  abate  of  the  fatis- 
faflion  of  my  life,  and  heighten  its  un- 
eafinefs. 

No  one  is  prejudiced  by  his  not  defiring 
what  he  conceives  to  be  good,  by  his  dif- 
inclmation  towards  it,  by  his  unwilllngnefs 
to  embrace  it.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
our  cafe,  that  we  are  always  purfuing  it. 
The  fource  of  all  our  motions,  the  defign 
of  all  our  endeavours  is  to  better  ourfelves, 
to  remove  from  us  that  which  is  really,  or 
comparatively  evil. 

VVhat  alone  hurts  us  is  our  mlfapprehen- 
fion  of  good,  our  millakes  about,  our  igno- 
rance ol,  it.  Let  us  fully  underftand  

have  jud  conceptions  of  it,  we  then  fliall 
never  deferve  the  blame  of  its  being  lefs 
earnefily  fought  after,  and  therefore  unat- 
tained by  us.  The  e.xcels  of  our  earneil- 
nefs  after  it,  is,  indeed,  ufually  the  occafion 
of  miffing  it.  Our  folicitude,  our  eager- 
nefs  and  impatience  are  here  fo  great,  that 
tney  won't  allow  us  time  to  examine  ap- 
pearances  -to  didinguifh  between  them 

and  realities to  weigh  what  is  future 


againll  what  is  prefent — —to  deliberate 
whether  vve  do  not  forego  a much  greater 
advantage  hereafter,  by  clofmg  with  that 
which  immediately  offers ; or  lhall  not  have 
it  a*^undantly  overbalanced,  by  its  mif- 
chievous  confequences. 

We  want  not  to  be  put  on  the  purfult  of 
happinefs,  bat  we  want  very  much  to  have 
that  purfuit  rightly  direded;  and  as  this 
muil  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  our 
rational  powers,  vve  can  be  interefled  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  improving  them,  than 
in  fuch  an  application  of  them,  as  will  con- 
tribute mod  to  perfeft  them 

We  are  fo  placed,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  ohjeSls  furrounding  us,  which 
may  not  be  ferviceable  or  hurtful  to  us; 
nor  is  thatfervice  to  be  obtained,  or  detri- 
ment avoided,  otherwife  than  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them  and  with  ourfelves  : 
the  more  exafl  our  knowledge  of  this  kind 
is,  the  more  we  leffen  the  calamities,  and 
add  to  the  comforts  of  life;  and  it  cer- 
tainly mud  be  as  much  the  intention  of  our 
Creator,  that  we  Ihould  attain  the  utmoji 
good  which  we  are  capable  of  procur- 
ing ourfelves,  as  that  we  fliould  attain  any 
for  which  he  has  qualified  us. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  arifing  to  us  from  an 
enlarged  underdanding  rendered  lefs  cer- 
tain, by  the  uncafinefs  that  we  find  to  be 
the  (hare  of  the  ftudious,  the  contemplative, 
and  learned — of  them  whofe  intellectual 
attainments  we  chiefly  admire. 

The  philofopher’s  obfervation  to  his 
friend  on  books^  that  it  fignifies  nothing  hon» 
many,  but  n>jhat  he  had,  is  applicable  to  the 
knowledge  they  communicate  : what  it  is, 
and  not  how  various,  is  the  thing  that  con- 
cerns us.  It  may  extend  to  a prodigious 
number  of  particulars  of  no  moment,  of  of 
very  little ; and  that  extent  of  it  gain  us  all 
the  extravagance  of  applaufe,  though  we 
have  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  where  it 
mud  be  of  the  word  confequerice. 

Crowding  our  memory  is  no  more  im- 
proving our  underdanding,  than  filling  our 
coffers  with  pebbles  is  enriching  ourfelves*: 
and  what  is  commonly  the  name  of  learn- 
ing, what  ufually  denominates  us  njery 
learned  is,  really,  no  more  than  our  memory 
heavily  and  ufelefsly  burthened. 

How  high  is  the  defert,  in  the  more  ead- 
ern  parts,  of  him  who  can  but  read  and 
write  the  language  of  his  country?  A life 
fpent  in  the  dudy  of  it  alofie  dial]  be  there 


* There  is  nothing  alrnoTc  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  letters^  than  giving  the  name  of 
ftady  to  readi  ng,  and  niaki  iig  a man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  fame  with  a man  of  great  knowledge. 
Locke  cj  thei^onduEl  oj  the  * 

judged 
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judged  an  exercife  of  reafon  moft  worthy 
.of  applaufe.  And  are  we  in  thefe  fo  en- 
lightened regions,  in  this  fchool  of  fciencc, 
as  we  are  apt  to  fancy  it,  at  all  more  juft  to 
rational  improvements?  We  have,  indeed, 
no  encomiums  for  him  who  is  not  at  a lofs 
for  the  meaning  of  any  word  that  his  native 
tongue  furnifties ; but  he  who  is  well  Ikilled 
in  two  or  three  antient  ones,  will  have  the 
higheft  applaufe  for  that  Ikill,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  among  them,  who  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves,  by  a right  application 
of  their  capacities.  In  this  number  we, 
irkewife,  generally  agree  to  place  fuch  as 
have  pafted  years  in  only  qualifying  them.- 
felves  either  to  cavil  and  difpute,  or  to  dif- 
guife  their  ignorance  on  any  fubjefl,  or  to 
.colour  ftrongly,  and  command  the  paftions 
of  their  hearers.  We  are  equally  favour- 
able to  them,  who  bufy  their  minds  on  dif- 
coveries  that  have  no  foundation  but  in 

fancy  and  credulity -or  whofe  whole 

■endeavour  it  has  been  to  learn  what  this  or 
that  man  has  determined  on  a point,  where- 
in he  was  as  ill  qualified  as  themfelves  to 

make  a right  determination, or  who 

amufe  themfelves  with  theories,  v/ith  tri- 
fling and  vain  fpeculations. 

Let  a juft  allowance  be  made  for  thefe, 
and  fuch  like  perfons,  whofe  reputation  for 
learning  is  only  built  on  the  generality 
•mifcalling  it,  on  the  prevailing  miftakes 
about  it,  and  who  have  really  hurt  their 
underftandings  by  what  is  thus  falfely  ef- 
teemed  improving  them ; we  fhall  have 
'proceeded  a great  way  in  removing  the  ob- 
jeftion  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  from 
the  little  fervice  it  is  of,  to  fuch  whofe  at- 
tainments in  it  we  concur  }n  acknowledging 
and  admiring. 

When  cur-intelle6lual  purfuits  are  ufeful, 
they  are  often  limited  to  wliat  is  of  leaft  ufe. 
How  few  of  us  are  prompted  to  ourrefearch- 
es  from  the  conflderation  of  the  degree  or 
extent  of  the  good  derivable  from  them  ? 
It  is  humour,  fancy,  or  fordid  gain  alone, 
that  ordinarily  gives  rife  to  the  very  inqui- 
ries which  are  of  advantage  to  the  v/orld; 
they  feldom  are  made  from  a regard  to 
their  proper  worth,  from  the  influence  they 
can  have  upon  our  own  or  others’  hap- 
pinefs. 

That  the  better  our  underftanding  is  in- 
formed, the  better  it  can  direct  us,  muft  be 
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as  evident  to  all,  as  that  we  want  to  bedi- 
redled  by  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  as  much 
afllfted  by  knowledge,  as  his  eye  by  light. 
Whatever  his  intellectual  powers  may  be  in 
themfelves,  they  are  to  him  according  to 
his  application  of  them:  as  the  advantage 
he  receives  from  his  fight  is  according 
to  the  ufe  he  makes  of  it.  That  igno- 
rance of  his  good  which  he  might,  but 
will  not,  remove,  deprives  him  of  it  as  cer- 
tainly as  an  utter  inability  to  acquaint  him- 
felf  with  it. 

In  what  is  the  wnprovement  of  our  un- 
derftanciings,  we  may,  indeed,  be  miftaken, 
as  we  may  in  what  conftitutes  our  truehap- 
pinefs ; but  in  each  cafe  we  muft  be  wilful- 
ly fo,  we  muft  be  fo  by  refuflng  to  attend, 
to  confider. 

Could  we  by  inftinft  difeover  our  own 
good,  as  the  brute  diftinguilhes  its  good,  all 
concern  on  our  part  to  increafe  our  difeern- 
ment  might  be  needlefs;  but  the  endeavour 
after  this  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ne- 
ceflary,  when  the  more  clearly  we  difeern 
things,  the  more  we  are  benefited,  and  the 
lefs  hurt  by  them.  Where  is  the  man  who 
is  not  made  happier  by  inquiries  that  are 
rightly  directed,  and  when  he  can  fay  with 
the  poet, 

■ . .M  The  fearch  of  truth 

And  moral  decency  hath  fill’d  my  bread  j 

Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  pofieft  ? 

Of  knowledge  as  diftinfl  from  true  wif- 
dom,  it  may  be  not  unjuftly  obferved,  that 
the  increafe  of  it  is  only  the  increafe  of  for- 
row ; but  of  that  knowledge,  the  purfuit  of 
which  exprelTes  our  wifdom,  we  may  con- 
fidently aflert,  that  our  fatisfa&ion  muft  ad- 
vance with  it.  All  will  admit  it  a proof  of 
wifdom,, to  judge  rightly  of  what  is  moft 
for  our  intereft,  and  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fuit  it : and  as  we  are  qualified  for  this  by 
our  knowledge,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  nature,  and  of  the  properties  pf  the 
things  without  us,  fo  far  as  they  can  con- 
tribute to  our  better  or  worfe  ftate  ; in  the 
degree  we  are  thus  knowing  we  can  oTily 
be  wife,  determine  rightly  of  what  is  beft, 
and  ufe  the  fitteft  means  to  procure  it.  At- 
tainments that  ferve  not  to  this  purpofe 
may  be  flighted ; but  for  fuch  as  are  requifite 
to  it,  if  they  principally  deferve  not  our 
concern,  I fee  not  what  can  have  any  title 
to  it  ♦. 

We 


* Since  our  faculties  plainly  difeover  to  us  the  being  of  a God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
^nough  to  lead  us  into  a full  and  cleir  difeovery  of  our  duty,  and  great  concernment  5 it  will  become 
vs,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  thofe  faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  moft  adapted  to,  and 
fallow  the  dire£lion  of  nature,  where  it  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  Fpr  ’tis  rational  to  coiiclude 
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We  are^  indeed,  ftartled  at  the  very  terms, 
of  deliberating,  weighing,  confidering, 
comparing ; we  have  affixed  fuch  ideas  to 
them,  to  m.ake  them  appear  rather  hinder- 
ing the  true  enjoyment  of  ouifelves  than 
promoting  it ; but  if  we  would  not  fhare 
the  uneahnefs  that  To  many  of  our  fellow 
creatures  lament,  we  mull;  not  adopt  their 
prejudices.  In  every  point  of  confcquence 
we  ufe  more  or  lefs  confideration ; and  in 
all  the  pleafures  that  allure,  in  all  the  tri- 
iles  that  amufe  us,  we  are  Hill  making  com- 
parifons,  preferring  one  to  the  other,  pro- 
nouncing this  lefs,  and  tliat  more  worthy  of 
our  choice.  Tho’none,if  the  philofopher 
may  be  believed,  deliberate  on  the  whole  of 
life,  all  do  on  the  parts  of  it : and  if  we 
fail  not  to  compare  and  reafon  upon  our 
/cwrr  enjoyments,  I fee  not  wdiat  there  can 
be  forbidding  in  the  advice  to  attend  fe- 
rioufly,  to  examine  fairly,  and  to  delay  our 
choice  till  we  have  gained  the  inuruffion 
requifite  to  determine  it,  when  the  object 
thereof  is  what  can  be  ?Kcfi  {'qx  our  cafe  and 
latisfadlion. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  all  exercife  of  our 
reafon,  in  a way  fo  well  deferving  it,  that 
dirgUuT;  us  ; it  is  the  degree  of  application 
required  from  us  that  we  relifii  not. 

1 . We  know  not  iiow  to  be  reconciled  to 
fo  much  trouble  about  enlarging  our  dif- 
cernment,  and  refining  our  judgment. 

2.  We  do  not  fee  how  fuch  a talk  can  fult 
'them  whofe  whole  provifion  for  the  day  is 
from  the  labour  of  it. 

3.  We  find  no  fmall  part  of  mankind  fo 


eafy  under  their  ignorance  and  miflakes, 
that  they  will  not  advance  a Hep  to  remove 
them  : and  what  greater  recommendation 
can  there  be  of  any  fituation,  than  that 
they  who  are  in  it  are  entirely  fatisfied 
with  it  ? 

1 . The  pains  that  we  are  to  take  in  order 
to  an  advantage  that  mull  infinitely  over- 
balance them,  we  can  have  no  excufe  for 
omitting : and  we  are  called  to  no  pains 
for  the  improvement  of  our  reafon,  but 
fuch  as  cannot  be  declined  without  leflening 
our  happinefs — without  incurring  fome  evil 
we  fliould  otherwife  have  efcaped,  or  want- 
ing fome  good . we  lliould  otherwife  have 
obtained:  whatever  lias  its  neglefl  attended 
with  thefe  confcquences,  mail  be  expedled 
from  us  *. 

2.  That  they  are  to  feck  knowledge  who 
are  to  get  their  bread,  might  feem  a harfh 
lefTon,  if  the  endeavour  to  inform,  hindered 
that  to  maintain  themfelves;  if  the  know- 
ledge they  w'ere  to  feek  was  any  other  but 
of  what  is  bejl  for  them,  of  what  can  give 
them  all  the  happinefs  that  creatures  fo 
confiituted  can  receiv^e.  F or  this  every  one 
rnuHliave  leifure  p ; ir  fhould  be  judged  our 
chief  bufmefs;  it  dfireds  us  to  that  very  em- 
ployment from  which  vve  have  our  fupport 
— is  carried  on  with  it— -airiHs  us  in  it — 
gives  it  every  confideration  that  can  make 
it  eafy  and  fatisfadory  to  us.  The  peafant 
or  mechanic  is  not  advifed  to  fpend  fewer 
hours  at  labour,  that  he  may  have  more 
for  Hudy,  for  reading  and  contemplating 
—to  leave  his  fpadc  or  his  tools  for  a pen 


that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  mofl:  fult- 
cd  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greateft  interep-,  tlie  condition  of  our  eternal  ftate. 
Hence,  I think,  I may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  fcience  and  bufmers  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. Locke  s Effixy  on  the  Hun:stn  Underjlandirg, 

* How  men,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leifure  to  improve  their  underfiandings,  can  fa- 
tlsfy  themfelves  with  a lazy  ignorance,  I cannot  tell  : but  methinks  they  have  a lov;  opinion  of  their 
fouls,  who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  in  provifion  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the 
means  and  helps  of  knowledge;  who  take  great  caie  to  appear  always  in  a neat  and  fplendid  outfide, 
and  would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  coarfe  clothes,  or  a patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer 
their  nsinds  to  appear  abroad  in  a pic-bald  livery  of  eoarfe  patches,  and  borrowed  ihreds,  fuch  as  it  has 
pleafed  chance  or  their  country  taylnr  (I  mean  the  common  opinion  of  thofe  they  have  converfed  with) 
to  clothe  them  in.  1 will  not  here  mention  how  unreafonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a fu- 
ture ftate,  and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  fometimes.  Locke’s 
Efay  on  Human  Underjianding,  B,  iv,  Ch.  20. 

F Are  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind,  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condition,  fubjofled  to  unavoidable 
ignorance  in  thofe  things  which  are  of  greateft  importance  to  them  ? Have  the  bulk  of  rriankind  no 
other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance,  to  condudl  them  to  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ? — God  has 
furniftied  men  with  faculties  fuiiiicient  to  diredl  them  in  the  way  they  fliould  take,  if  they  will  but  fe- 
rinufly  employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  leifure.  No  man  is  fo 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  to  have  no  (pare  time  to  think  at  all 
of  his  foul,  and  inform  himfelfin  matters  of  Religion.  Were  men  as  intent  on  this,  as  they  are  on 
things  of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  fo  eniiaved  to  the  necefiities  cf  life,  who  might  not  find 
many  vacancies  that  might  be  hufbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledge,  Locke's  EJJay  on  Hu- 
man Unanjiandlrg. 


or 
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I 

or  a book.  No,  the  advice  to  him  is,  ob- 
L'  lerve  what  pafles,  and  what  good  or  hurt 
I , accompanies  or  follows  it. 

.*  Remark  what  it  is  thatplcafes  you  only 
; for  a few  moments,  and  then  either  brings 
V immediate  uneafincfs,  or  lays  a foundation 
for  fome  future. 

‘h  You  find  feveral  things  of  fervice  to  you, 
obferve  which  is  of  mcfc,  which  has  no 
fort  of  inconvenience  attending  it,  or  very 
little  in  comparifon  of  its  advantage;  and, 
if  there  are  none  of  them  without  forne  in- 
conveniencies,which  has  the  feweft— -which 
does  you  good  in  a higher  degree,  or  fora 
i longer  term. 

I'  You  are  continually  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  nature  with  yourfelf;  take  notice 
I what  is  ferviceable  or  prejudicial  to  them; 

1 you  may  learn  from  their  experience  what 
I your  own  teaches  you  not.  Every  day  v/ill 
ij  ' fiirnilh  Ibme  or  other  occurrence  that  may 
I be  a profitable  lefibn  to  you,  make  it  fuch  ; 
overlook  nothing  that  affeds  your  well- 
being;  attend  chiefly  to  what  concerns  it. 

: ' Go  over  frequently  in  youx*  thoughts 
‘|j  the  obfervations  you  have  made  on  what 
will  more  or  lefs  benefit  you ; let  them  be 
fo  deeply  imprinted  upon  your  mind,  make 
them  fo  familiar  to  yourfelf,  that  the  offer 
of  a lefs  good  may  never  furprife  and  be- 
tray you  into  the  ncglcd,  and,  by  that 
means,  the  lofs  of  a greater. 

You  are  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  confider 
your  own  nature,  be  acquainted  with  it,  fee 
what  you  can  do  for  yourfelf,  what  fliare  of 
your  happinefs  has  no  dependance  on  the 
things  without  you;  what  blelfings  may  be 
fecLired  to  you  by  your  own  dlfpofitions. 

You  neceiTarily  flvun  evil : don’t  miftake 
it;  be  fiire  of  what  is  fo;  be  apprifed  of 
the  degrees  of  it;  be  thoroughly  inferuded 
in  there,  tliat  a defire  to  efcape  what  you 
could  eafily  bear,  may  never  occaflon  you 
a diferefs  which  you  would  pronounce  infup- 
portable.  Endeavour  to  inform  yourfelf 
what  evil  you  cannot  too  induilrioufly  avoid 
-—what  you  (hould  readily  fubmit  to-r-what 
you  may  change  into  good. 

He,  to  whofe  fituation  terms  like  thefe 
would  be  unfuitabic,  muft  have  rea/o72  to 
feek,  as  well  as  a li'-vslihood.  Our  natural 
underflanding  fits  all  of  us  for  a talk  like 
this ; nor  can  it  be  inconflflent  with  any  the 
hardefl;  labour  to  which  our  fupport  will 
oblige  us. 

The  whole  of  this  fo  fo  verc  a lefibn  is  this 
brief  one;  Do  your  befl;  for  yourfelf;  be  as 
happy  as  the  right  ufe  of  the  abilities  Gcd 
has  given  you  can  make  you. 


3 . As  for  the  unconcejnednefs  of  fo  great 
a part  of  our  fpecies  at  their  ignorance  and 
errors — the  entire  fatisfadion  they  exprefs 
under  them:  with  regard  to  this,  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  we  are  no  more  to  judg» 
of  good  from  the  pradice  of  numbers,  tlian 
of  truth  from  their  opinions. 

They  thoroughly  enjoy  them>felves,  you« 
fay,  with  their  little  knowledge,  and  many 
miftakes. 

And  are  any  of  us  in  our  younger  years 
better  pleafed  than  when  we  are  fuftered 
to  fport  away  our  time — to  pafs  it  without 
the  ieafl:  controul  and  inflrudion  ? Butbe- 
caufe  we  are  thus  pleafed,  are  we  rightly 
fo  ? Could  vvorfe  befal  us,  than  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  thus  agreeably  unre- 
flrained  and  uninftruded  ? 

The  man  in  a lethargy  defires  you  would 
let  him  dofe  on : he  apprehends  no  danger, 
when  you  fee  the  greateft : you  grieve  and 
vex  him,  when  you  attempt  to  cure  him. 

Does  any  one  who  has  more  fenfe  than 
the  bulk  of  his  fellow-  creatures,  wifh  for 
their  dulnefs,  that  he  might  fhare  their  di- 
veiTions — wifin  for  their  thoughtlefihefs, 
that  he  might  join  in  their  mirth? 

Could  the  negled  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties be  accompanied,  throughout  our  con- 
tinuance in  being,  with  the  fatisfadion  at 
prefent  expreflbd  by  fo  many  under  it,  this 
indeed  might  be  fomething  in  its  favour; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  He  v/ho 
gave  us  thefe  faculties,  and  the  ability  to 
impro\  e them,  mufi  intend  that  we  Ihoald 
improve  them:  by  frufirating  his  inten- 
tion, we  incur  his  difpleafure;  if  we  incur 
it,  we  may  jufily  exped,  fooner  or  later,  to 
feel  the  efibds  thereof. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  negled 
of  our  reafon  is,  from  the  good  we  hereby 
forego,  its  own  fufiicient  punifliment,  and 
tiierefore  not  likely  to  expofe  us  to  any 
other.  We  cannot  rightly  think  thus,  be- 
caufe  of  the  extenfive  mifehief  occafioned 
by  this  negled.  It  is  vety  far  from  termi- 
nating in  oiirfelves,  from  making  us  the 
only  fulFerers  Were  it  fo  confined,  fom® 
pretence  there  might  be  for  confidering  our 
mere  crime  as  our  ample  punilhment.  But 
fuch  it  cannot  appear,  when  it  does  infinite 
hurt  to  others — to  our  neighbourhood — to 
our  friendr-^^ — to  our  family — to  the  whole 
community  of  which  we  are  members. 

What  is  enough  for  myfelf,  what  I can 
do  without,  fnould  be  the  leafi:  of  my  con- 
cern. My  duty  is  to  refied  vviiat  I can 
do  for  others;  how  I may  make  myfelf  of 
greateil  ufe.  We  iland  all  largely  indebted 

to 
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to  our  fellow-crearurcs ; and,  owing  them 
fo  much,  if  we  neglefJ-  to  qualify  ourfelves 
forferving  them,  we  greatly  injure  them. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  purfuing 
thefe  refledions,  I will  now  only  remark, 
of  what  deplorable  confequeiice  it  is  to  our 
children  (whofe  title  to  our  endeavours  for 
their  benefit,  all  acknowledge)  that  the 
culture  of  our  minds  is  fo  little  our  care — 
that  fiight  the  rational  improvements, 
with  a capacity  for  which  our  Creator  has 
fo  gracioufly  favoured  us. 

Unapprehcnfive  of  the  mifchief  our  ofF- 
fpring  muft  neeefiarily  receive  from  oiir 
doth,  our  intemperance,  and  other  criminal 
gratifications,  we  impair  their  frame  before 
it  is  yet  com.pleted ; we  entail  on  them 
mifery,  before  we  give  them  life. 

Their  reafon  feem.s  to  be  watched  in  its 
appearance,  only  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
for  its  fpeedier  corrup'ion.  Every  thing 
they  are  at  firk  taught  to  value,  is  what 
they  cannot  enough  defpife ; and  all  the 
pains  that  fhould  be  tak'^n  to  keep  their 
minds  from  vain  fears,  are  employed  to 
introduce  them. 

The  chief  of  what  our  memory  receives 
in  our  childhood,  is  what  our  maturer  age 
mo-k  wifhes  to  forget. 

While  v/e  are  ignorant  how  hurtful  it  is 
to  be  governed  by  our  pakions,  our  wife 
diredors  permit  them  to  govern  us,  and 
thereby  give  them  a krength  which  we  af- 
terwards fruitlefsly  lament  and  oppofe.  To 
fave  our  tears,  we  are  to  have  our  will ; and, 
for  a few  moments  of  prefent  quiet,  be 
condemned  to  years  of  dikrefs.  Imaginary 
evils  we  are  bid  to  regard  as  the  principal 
real  pnes;  and  what  we  fhould  mok  avoid, 
we  are,  by  examples  of  greatek  weight 
with  us,  encouraged  to  pradife. 

How  much  ir*deed  both  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  children  fuker  from  the  ill-in- 
formed underkanding  of  their  parents,  is 
fcarcelv  to  be  conceived — what  advantages 
they  lofe  by  it — what  mifery  they  feel : 
and  therefore,  as  they  are  the  immediate 
objeds  of  our  care — as  nature  has  made 
them  fuch,and  all  the  prejudice  they  receive 
from  any  failure  of  ours,  from  any  negled 
on  our  part  in  qualifying  ourfelves  to  affik 
them  in  the  way  we  ought  to  do  it,  is 
really  an  injury  done  them  by  us  ; we  can- 
not think,  that  if  we  won’t  endeavour  to 
have  juk  notions  of  things,  we  are  fukici- 
ently  punifned  by  being  without  them — 
we  can,  with  no  probability,  fuppofe,  that, 
if  we  are  content  to  be  lofe’rs  ourfelves,  it 
v’ili  be  fatisfadion  enough  for  any  dikrefs  ' 
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that  our  careleffnefs  or  fuplnenefs  brings 
on  others,  even  on  them  whofe  welfare  we 
ought  mok  to  confult. 

Of  what  advantage  it  is  to  both  fexes 
that  the parentyuniev  whofe  guidance  they 
are  in  their  tender  years,  kiould  not  have 
conkned  her  thoughts  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  apparel,  furniture,  equipage — to 
the  amufements  in  fakiion — to  the  forms  of 
good  breeding-— to  the  low  topics  of  fe- 
male converfation ; we  have  the  mok  re- 
markable inkances  in  the  family  of  Emilia, 
She  has  for  many  years  been  the  wife  of 
one,  whefe  rank  is  the  leak  part  of  his 
merit:  made  by  him  the  mother  of  a nu- 
merous okspring,  and  having  from  his 
important  and  uninterrupted  avocations, 
their  education  left  entirely  to  her,  ’till 
they  were  qualiked  for  a more  extenkve 
inkrudion;  it  was  her  ftudy  how  kie 
might  be  of  the  greatek  ufe  to  them: 
they  were  ever  under  her  eye;  her  at- 
tention to  forming  their  manners  could 
be  diverted  by  none  of  the  pleafures, 
by  none  of  the  engagements  that  claim 
fo  many  of  the  hours  of  a woman  of 
quality.  She  did  not  awe,  but  reafon  her 
children  into  their  duty;  they  fhewed 
themfelves  to  pradife  it  not  from  conkraint, 
but  convidion.  When  they  were  abfent 
from  her— when  they  were  in  company, 
where  they  might  have  been  as  free  as  they 
pleafed,  I have,  with  akonifhment,  ob- 
ierved  them  as  much  influenced  by  what 
their  wife  mother  had  advifed,  as  they 
could  have  been  by  any  thing  fhe  would 
have  faid  had  fhe  been  then  prefent.  In 
her  converfation  with  them  fhe  was  per- 
petually inculcating  ufeful  truths;  kie 
talked  them  into  more  knowledge,  by  the 
time  that  they  were  kx  or  feven  ycra'S  old, 
than  is  ufually  attained  at,  perhaps,  twice 
that  age. 

Let  me  Indulge  my  imagination,  and,  by 
its  aid,  give  a fimpie  of  her  inkrudions; 
krk  to  one  of  the  females  of  her  family, 
and  then,  to  one  of  the  males.  Leonoray 
her  eldek  daughter,  has,  among  her  many 
accomplifliments,  great  k:ill  in  painting. 
When  her  mother  and  fhe  kood  viewing 
the  pidures,  that  crouded  each  fide  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were,  Emilia  defired 
to  hear  what  the  pupil  of  fo  eminent  a 
maker  had  to  obferve  on  the  works  before 
them.  Leonora  began;  praifed  llie  bold 
and  animated  manner  in  this  piece,  the 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  that.  Nothing 
could  be  more  graceful  than  the  attitude 
of  this  figure;  the  exprekion  in  that  was  fo, 

happy 
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Kappy,  the  colouring  fo  beautiful,  that  one 
might  truly  fay  of  it,  to  make  it  alive, 
fpeech alone  is  wanted;  nor  would  you  think 
even  that  wanting,  were  you  to  truft  wholly 
to  your  eyes.  Here  Ihe  admired  the  flcil- 
ful  diftribution  of  light  and  lhade:  there 
the  perfpeftive  was  fo  wonderfully  exaft, 
that  in  the  great  number  of  objeds  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye,  it  could  fix  on  none  but 
what  had  its  proper  place,  and  jull  dimen- 
fions.  How  free  is  that  drapery?  what  a 
variety  is  there  in  it,  yet  how  well  adjufted 
is  the  whole  to  the  leveral  figures  in  the 
piece?  Does  not  that  group  extremely 
pleafe  your  ladyihip  ? the  difpofition  is 
quite  fine,  the  affociation  of  the  figures  ad- 
mirable ; 1 know  not  which  you  could  pitch 
upon  to  have  abfent  or  altered.  Leonora 
puifuing  this  flrain,  Emilia  interrupted  her : 
Have  we  nothing,  child,  but  exactneis  nere  ? 
Is  every  thing  before  us  quite  finifhed  and 
faultlds  ? You  will  be  pleafed,  Madam,  to 
refleri;  on  what  you  have  fo  often  incul- 
cated, That  one  would  always  chufe  to  be 
fparing  in  cenfure,  and  liberal  of  praife — 
That  commendation,  freely  befiowed  on 
what  deferves  it,  credits  alike  our  temper 
and  our  underflanding.  ■ 

This  I would  have  you  never  forget. 
But  I’m  here  a learner;  in  that  light  you 
are  nowtoconfiderme;  and  as  your  French 
mafter  taught  you  pronunciation,  not  only 
by  ufmg  a right,  but  by  imitating  your 
wrong  one;  making  you  by  that  means 
more  fenfible  where  the  difierer.ee  lay;  fo 
to  qualify  me  for  a judge  in  painting,  it 
will  not  fuffice  to  tell  me  where  the  artift 
has  fucceeded,  if  you  obferve  not,  likewife, 
where  he  has  mifearried. 

Leonora  then  proceeded  to  fhew  where 
the  drawing  was  incorred: — the  attitude 
ungraceful — the  cujiume  ill  prefumed — the 
ordonnance  irregular — the  contours  harfh 
— the  light  too  ftrong — the  fhade  too  deep  ; 
extending  her  remarks  in  this  way  to  a 
great  number  of  pieces  in  the  colledlion. 
You  have  been  thus  far,  interpofed  Emilia^ 
my  inirurior,  let  me  now  be  yours.  Sup- 
pofe  your  own  portrait  here.  In  the  fame 
manner  that  you  would  examine  it,  judge 
of  the  original.  This  you  ought  to  do, 
fince  it  will  be  done  by  others-,  and  the 
more  blemifhes  you  difeover,  the  fewer 
you  will  probably  leave  for  them  to  reproach 
you  with.  The  faults  in  the  pidlure  may 
be  known  to  him  who  drew  it,  and  yet  be 
fuftered  to  appear,  from  his  inability  to 
correri;  them;  but  when  you  difeern  what 
is  faulty  in  yourfelf,  if  you  cannot  amend. 
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you  can,  often,  conceal  it.  Here  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  painter  ; in  another 
refpeft  he  has  it  greatly  of  you.  Not  one 
in  a thoufand  is  a judge  of  the  failures  in 
his  performance;  and  therefore  even  when 
7nany  may  be  objected  to  him,  he  fhall  pafs, 
in  common  efleem,  for  an  excellent  artift. 
But  let  the  woman,  unconfeious  of  her  im- 
perfections, be  at  no  pains  to  remedy  or 
hide  them,  all  who  converfe  with  her  are 
judges  of  them;  when  fhe  permits  them 
to  be  feen,  they  are  certain  to  be  cen- 
fured. 

You  have  fufficienriy  convinced  me,  to 
how  many  things  the  painter  muft  attend 
— againft  what  various  miftakes  he  has  to 
guard  : each  of  your  criticifms  on  him  may 
be  a lelTon  to  yourfelf;  every  blemifti  or 
beauty  in  any  part  of  his  works  has  fome- 
thing  correfpon.lc  It  to  it  in  human  life. 

Tile  aefign  is  faulty,  not  only  when  the 
end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  is  confelTedly 
criminal,  but  when  it  is  low  and  mean; 
when,  likewife,  we  let  our  time  pafs  at 
random  without  any  concern  for  what 
realon  and  duty  require,  but  as  caprice,  or 
humour,  or  paifion  fuggefts. 

We  offend  againft  proportion,  when  we 
arrogate  to  ourfelves  the  defert  we  want, 
or  over-rate  what  may  be  allowed  us— ^ 
when  we  hate  not  what  is  really  evil;  or 
when  our  afleCUons  are  placed  on  what  is 
not  our  proper  good.  You  remember  the 
difiedion'Of  a female  heart  in  the  SpeSlatori 
I refer  you  to  it,  that' I may  fpare  my  own 
reflexions,  on  what  would  furnifh  copious 
matter  for  no  very  pleafing  ones. 

Your  ladyfliip  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting you;  but  I can’t  help  thinking, 
that  the  head  and  heart  of  a beau  or  country 
’fquire  would  furnifh  as  much  folly  and 
corruption,  as  the  head  and  heart  of  any 
woman  in  the  kingdom. 

We  fliall  never,  child,  become  better, 
by  think'Ug  who  are  worfe  than  ourfelves. 
If  the  charge  upon  us  be  juft,  we  fhould 
confider  how  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  not 
who  are  liable  to  one  equally  reproach- 
ful. Were  I to  bid  you  wafh  your  face, 
would  you  think  yourfelf  juftified  in  not 
doing  it,  becaufe  you  could  fhew  me  a 
woman  of  rank  with  a dirtier?  But  to  the 
purpofe. 

That  expreflion,  any  failure  in  which 
you  would,  as  a judge  of  painting,  treat 
without  mercy,  is,  in  morals,  violated  by 
whatever  is  out  of  charaXer.  All  incon- 
fiftency  inpraXice — inprofeftion  and  prac- 
tice; every  thing  unbecoming  your  lex — 

your 
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your  education — -your  capacity — your  Na- 
tion, deferves  the  fame  cenfure  that  the 
pencil  meets  widi,  when  it  errs  in  expref- 
iion. 

Skill  in  the  dihribution  of  light  and 
lhade,  or  the  clair-obfcurc,  as,  I think,  the 
term  of  art  is,  I fhould  apprehend  refembled 
by  prudence;  which  teaches  us  to  fliew 
curfelvcs  in  the  moil  advantageous  point 
of  view — brings  forward  and  brightens 
our  good  qualities,  but  throws  back  and 
ebfcures  our  defeds — fuiFers  nothing  to 
diiiinguifh  itfelf  that  will  be  to  our  difpa- 
ragement,  nor  hiades  any  thing  that  will 
credit  us. 

By  ordotinance  Is  meant  I apprehend, 
the  manner  of  placing  tl\e  feveral  objed'ts 
in  apiece,  or  the  difpofition  of  them  with 
refpeft  to  the  whole  compofure.  And  what 
can  be  fitter  for  us,  than  to  confider  where 
we  arc,  and  to  appear  accordingly?  The 
civilities  that  are  lefs  decently  fliewn  in 
the  church,  it  would  be  a great  indecorum 
to  negiedl  in  the  drawing-room.  7'he 
freedom  that  will  gain  you  the  hearts  of 
your  inferiors,  fnail,  if  ufed  towards  thofe 
of  a higher  rank,  make  you  be  thought 
the  worll-bred  woman  in  the  world.  Let 
the  feafon  for  it  be  difregarded,  your 
chcarfulnefs  fliall  be  ofFeniive,  your  gra- 
vity feem  ridiculous — your  wit  bring  your 
fcnfe  into  queftion,and  your  very  friendliell 
interpofition  be  thought  notfo  much  a proof 
of  your  affeJlion  as  of  your  impertinence. 
’Tis  tiie  right  placing  of  things  that  fliews 
our  clifcretion — that  keeps  us  clear  of  difh- 
culties — that  raifes  our  credit — that  prin- 
cipally contributes  to  give  any  of  onr 
defigns  fuccefs. 

To  beauty  in  colouring  correfponds, 
perhaps,  good  nature  improved  by  good 
breeding.  And,  certainly,  as  the  canvafs 
could  furnifn  no  defign  fo  well  fancied,  no 
draught  fo  correct,  but  what  would  yet  fail 
to  pleafe,  aiid  would  even  difgu ft  you,  were 
the  colours  of  it  ill- united — not  fukained 
by  each  other — void  of  their  due  harmo- 
ny; fo  both  fen.'e  and  virtue  go  but  a little 
way  in  our  recommendation,  if  they  appear 
not  to  their  proper  advantage  in  an  eafincfs 
of  behavioui — in  foft  and  gentle  m.anners, 
and  with  all  the  graces  of  aifability,  cour- 
tefy  and  ccmplaifance.  I fee,  by  your 
fmiiing,  you  are  iarlsheJ  you  cannot  be 
accufed  of  being  a bad  colon,  ill.  Believe 
me,  you  have  then  gained  a vert^  rnaccrial 
point;  and  the  more  concerns  you  h.ave  iu 
tiie  world,  the  more  proofs  you  will  find  of 
its  importance,  i’il  drop  tiiis  h'biccl  when 
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I have  faid  to  you.  That  if  to  make  a good 
pidlure  is  fuch  a complicated  talk,  req'uires 
fo  much  attention,  fuch  exteniive  obferva- 
tior — if  an  error  in  any  of  the  principal 
parts  of  painting  fo  offends,  takes  off  fo 

greatly  from  the  merit  of  the  piece 

if  he,  who  is  truly  an  artill,  or'erlooks  no- 
thing that  would  be  at  all  a blemilh  to  his 
performance,  and  would  ca.ll  each  trivial 
indecorum  a fault,  think,  child,  what  care 
about  the  original  ought  to  equal  this  for 
the  portrait — of  what  infinitely  greater 
confequence  it  muk  be,  to  have  everything 
right  within  ourfelves,  than  to  give  a jult 
appearance  to  the  things  without  us;  and 
how  much  lefs  pardonably  any  violation  of 
decorum  would  be  charged  on  your  life, 
than  on  your  pencil. 

The  mok  finikied  reprefentation  only 
pleafes  by  its  correfpondence  to  what  it 
reprefents,  as  nature  w'ell  imitated;  and  if 
juilnefs  in  mere  reprefentation  and  imita- 
tion can  have  the  charms  you  find  in  it, 
you  may  eafily  conceive  the  kill  greater 
delight  that  mull  arlfe  from  beholding  the 
beauties  of  nature  itfelf;  fuch,  particularly, 
as  the  pencil  cannot  imitate — the  beauties 
of  rational  nature,  thofe  which  the  poffeffor 
gives  herfelf — which  are  of  ten  thoufand 
times  the  moment  of  any  in  her  outward 
fymmetry — which,  how  highly  foever  they 
may  adorn  her,  profit  her  kill  more;  and 
are  not  only  to  her  own  advantage,  but  to 
that  of  the  age  in  which  kie  lives,  and  pof- 
fibly,  of  remetek  generations. 

My  concern  to  fee  you  this  fair  unble- 
mifhed  original  makes  me  krangely  un- 
mindful on  what  topic  I am  got.  There, 
furcly,  can  be  no  proof  wanting,  how  much 
a wife  and  good  woman  excels  any  porcrait 
or  any  woman,  who  has  but  the  meric  of  a 
portrait,  a fine  appearance. 

In  this  way  E?nilia  takes  each  opportu- 
nity to  form  the  manners  of  her  daug!i;er 
— to  give  her  throughout  juk  and  reason- 
able fentiments,  and  difpolc  her  to  the  ex- 
udt  difeharge  of  her  duty  in  every  relation, 

Leonora,  thus  educated,  has  the  fools 
and  the  follies  of  the  age  in  their  due  con- 
tempt-judges wifely — adls  prudentW — is 
ever  ufeluily  or  iimocently  employed — can 
pafs  her  evenings  very  chearfully  without  a 
card  in  her  hand — can  be  perfedlly  in  hu- 
mour when  fhe  is  at  home,  and  all  her  ac- 
quaintance at  the  aflbmlky;  and  feems 
likely  to  borrow  no  credit  from  her  family, 
whidi  Ihc  will  not  fully  repay. 

We  will  difmlfs  the  daughter,  and 
reprefent  LmlUa  parting  with  her  Ion  ir 

term,' 
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terms  like  thefe.  I am  now  to  take  my 
leave  of  you,  for  one  campaign  at  leaft.  It 
[/  is  the  firfi  you  ever  ferved;  let  me  advife, 
and  do  youafl,  as  if  it  would  be  your  laft  : 

► the  dangers,  to  which  you  will  be  expofed, 

L'  give  both  of  us  reafon  to  fear  it : if  it  pleafe 
t)  God  that  it  Ihould  be  fo,  may  you  not  be 
p found  unprepared,  nor  I unreligned  ! This 
i I am  the  lefs  likely  to  be,  when  you  have 
, had  my  bell  counfel,  and  1 your  promife  to 

> reflect  upon  it.  He  bowing,  and  alluring 
, her,  that  whatever  Ihe  Ihould  be  pleafcd  to 

fay  to  him,  it  would  be  carefully  remem- 
bered; flie  proceeded— I could  never  con- 
■ ceive,  what  induced  the  foldier  to  think 
t that  he  might  take  greater  liberties  than 
the  reft  of  mankind.  He  is,  ’tis  true,  oc- 
cafionally  fubjeefted  to  greater  hardlhips, 

; and  he  runs  greater  hazards ; but  by  a 
lev/d  and  vicious  life,  he  makes  thefe  hard- 
ftiips  abundantly  more  grievous  than  they 
otherwife  would  be — he  difqualifies  himfelf 
to  bear  them.  What  would  you  think  of 
his  wits,  who,  becaufe  he  is  to  be  much  in 
the  cold,  fits,  as  often  as  he  can,  clofe  to 
the  fire?  An  habitual  fobrietyand  regula- 
rity of  manners  is,  certainly,  the  belt  pre- 
fervative  of  that  vigorous  conftitution, 
which  makes  it  leaft  uneafy  to  endure  fa- 
tigue and  cold,  hunger  and  thirft. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  foldier  is 
expofed,  are  fo  far  from  excufing  his  licen- 
tloLifnefs,  when  he  has  no  enemy  near  him, 
that  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
ftrongeft  motive  to  conform  himfelf,  at  all 
times,  to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  religion. 
A prafHce  agreeable  to  them  is  the  beft 
fupport  of  his  fpirits,  and  the  fureft  provi- 
fion  for  his  fafety — It  will  effeftually  re- 
move his  fears,  and  can  alone  encourage 
his  hopes:  nothing  but  it  can  give  him  any 
comfortable  expedation,  if  what  threatens 
him  fliould  befal  him.  He  who  is  fo  much 
in  danger,  ought  to  be  properly  armed 
againft  it.  and  this  he  can  never  be  by 
refleding  on  the  women  he  has  corrupted 
>1 — on  his  hours  of  intemperance,  or  on  any 
other  of  his  extravagancies.  Yon  won’t, 
perhaps,  allow  that  he  wants  the  armour  I 
would  provide  him,  Irecaufe  he  never  knows 
the  apprehenfions  that  require  it.  But  I 
am  conlidering  what  his  apprehenfions 
ought  to  be,  not  what  they  are.  The  na- 
ture of  things  will  not  be  altered  by  cur 
opinion  about  them. 

It  is  granted,  that  a foldier’s  life  is,  fre- 
quently, in  the  utmoft  hazard  \ and  the 
queftion  is  not,  how  a thoughtlefs,  ftupid, 
abfurd  cretiture  Ihould  behave- in  fuck  a 
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fituation  ; but,  what  fhould  be  done  in  it 
by  a man  of  prudence  and  fenfe  ? I fay,  he 
will  attend  to  the  value  of  what  he  hazards 
—to  the  confequence  of  its  lofs ; and,  if 
found  of  very  great,  he  will  fo  ad,  that  the 
lofs  thereof  may  be,  if  pofTiblc,  fome  or 
other  way  made  up  to  him,  or  accompa- 
nied with  the  feweft  inconveniencies.  In- 
fenfibility  of  danger  is  the  merit  of  a bull- 
dog. True  courage  fees  danger,  bare 
delpifes  it  only  from  rational  m.otives— 
fi'om  the  confiderations  of  duty.  There 
can  be  no  virtue  in  expoftag  life,  where  there 
is  no  notion  of  its  value  ; you  are  a brave 
man,  when  you  fully  underhand  its  worth, 
and  yet  in  a good  caufe  difregard  death. 

If,  thus  to  be  ready  to  die  is  commend- 
able, wholly  from  the  caufe  that  makes  us 
fo,  which  is,  unquefiionably,  the  cafe;  I 
don’t  fee  how  fuch  an  indifference  to  life, 
when  honour  calls  you  to  rilk  it,  can  con- 
ftft  with  paffing,  at  any  feafon,  immorally 
and  diflblutely. 

Here  is  a gallant  offeer  who  will  rather 
be  killed  than  quit  his  poft-— than  be  want- 
ing in  the  defence  of  his  country  ! Is  not 
this  a fine  refolution  in  one  who,  by  his 
exceffes,  makes  himfelf  every  day  lefs  able 
to  ferve  his  country ; or  who  fets  an  ex- 
ample, which,  if  followed,  would  do  his 
country  as  much  mifehief  as  it  could  have 
to  fear  from  its  moll  determined  enemy  ? 

The  inconfiderate  and  thoughtlefs  may 
laugh  at  vice — may  give  foft  terms  to  very 
bad  addons,  or  fpeak  of  them,  as  if  they 
were  rather  matter  of  jell  than  abhorrence  : 
but  whoever  will  rclledt  whence  all  the 
mifery  of  mankind  arifes — what  the  Iburce 
is  of  all  the  evils  Vv-e  lament ; he  cannot  but 
own,  that  if  any  thing  ought  to  make  us 
ferious— if  we  ought  to  deteft  any  thing,  it 
flrould  be  that,  ffom  which  fuch  terrible 
effedls  are  derived. 

For  the  very  fame  reafon  that  we  pre.ffr 
health  to  ficknefs — ^-eale  to  pain,  we  muft 
prefer  virtue  to  vice.  Moral  evil  feems  to 
me  to  have  a neceffary  connedlion  with 
naLural.  According  to  my  notion  of  things, 
there  is  no  crime  but  what  creates  pain,  or 
has  a tendency  to  create  it  to  others  or 
ourlelves : every  criminal  is  fuch,  by  doing 
fbmething  that  is  diredlly,  or  in  its  confe- 
quences,  hurtful  to  himfelf,  or  to  a fellow- 
creature. 

Is  not  here  a foundation  of  religion  that 
no  obicdlions  can  affedl?  Deprive  us  of  it, 
you  deprive  us  of  the  only  effedlual  re- 
ftraint  from  thofe  pradlices,  which  are  moft 
detrimental  to  the  world— you  deprive  tis 
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of  virtue,  and  thereby  of  all  the  true  hap- 
pinefs  we  have  here  to  evpefl. 

To  charge  religion  with  the  mifchief  oc- 
cahoncd  by  midakes  about  it,  I think  full 
as  impertinent,  as  to  decry  reafoii  for  the 
•wrong  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it ; or 
government,  for  the  bad  adminiftration  of 
e-very  kind  of  it,  in  e-very  part  of  the  nxjorld. 
What  fhall  prove  to  the  adv'-antage  of 
mankind,  will,  in  all  cafes,  depend  upon 
themfelves : that  which  is,  confeiTedly, 
moll  for  it,  In  every  inflance  you  can  think 
Of,  you  fee,  occafionally,  abufed;  and  by 
that  abufe  becoming  as  hurtful,  as  it  would, 
otherwife,  have  been  beneficial,  Contro- 
verfy  I hate ; and  to  read  books  of  it  as  ill 
fuits  my  leifure  as  my  inclination : yet  I do 
not  profefs  a religion,  the  grounds  of  which 
I have  never  confidered.  And  upon  the 
very  fame  grounds  that  I am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  religion  in  general,  I am  fo  of 
the  truth  of  chriilianity.  The  good  of  the 
world  is  greatly  promoted  by  it.  If  we 
would  take  ckriftianity  for  our  guide 
throughout,  we  could  not  have  a better — 
we  could  not  have  a furer  to  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  which  our  prefent  Hate  admits. 
Its  fimpllcity  may  have  been  difguifed— 
its  intention  perverted— its  doflrines  mif- 
reprefented,  and  conclufions  drawn,  fuiting 
lather  the  interell  or  ambition  of  the  ex- 
pofitor,  than  the  diredlions  of  the  text : but 
when  I refort  to  the  rule  itfelf;— when  I 
find  it  alTerting,  that  the  whole  of  my  duty 
is  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  my 
neighbour  as  myfelf— to  live  always  mind- 
ful by  whom  I am  fent  into,  and  preferved 
in,  the  world,  and  always  difpofed  to  do  in 
it  the  utmoll  good  in  my  power ; I can  no 
more  doubt,  whether  this  is  the  voice  of 
my  Creator,  than  I can  doubt,  whether  it 
mud  be  his  will,  that,  when  he  has  made 
me  a reafonable  creature,  I Ihould  a6l  like 
one.  But  I will  drop  a topic,  on  which  I 
am  fiire  your  father  muft  have  fufficiently 
enlarged : I can  only  fpeak  to  it  more  ge- 
nerally: dificuhies  and  ohjedions  I mud 
leave  him  to  obviate ; yet  thus  much  con- 
fidently affirming,  that  if  ycu  won’t  adopt 
an.  irreligious  fcheme,  till  you  find  one 
clear  of  them,  you  will  continue  as  good  a 
chridian,  as  it  has  been  our  joint  care  to 
make  you.  I pray  God  you  may  do  fo. 
He  that  would  corrupt  your  principles,  is 
the  enemy  you  have  dioll  to  fear ; an  ene- 
my who  means  you  worfe,  than  any  you 
will  draw  your  fword  againd. 

When  you  are  told,  that  the  fo’dier’'s  re- 
Hglon  is  his  honour,  obferve  the  pra<dice  of 
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them  from  whom  you  hear  it ; you’ll  fooi? 
then  have  proof  enough,  they  mean  little 
more  by  honour,  than  what  is  requifite  to 
keep  or  advance  their  commiflions — that 
they  are  dill  in  their  own  opinion  men  of 
nice  honour,  though  abandoned  to  the 
groded  fenfuality  and  excefs  — though 
chargeable  with  adls  of  the  fouled  perfidy 
and  injudice— that  the  honour  by  which 
they  govern  themfelves  differs  as  widely 
from  what  is  truly  fuch,  as  humour  from' 
reafon.  True  humour  is  to  virtue  what 
good  breeding  is  to  good  nature,  the  po- 
lifhing,  the  refinement  of  it.  And  the 
more  you  think  of  chridianity,  the  more 
firmly  you  will  be  perfuaded,  that  in  its 
precepts  the  Jiridlef  rules  of  honour  are  con- 
tained. By  thefe  I,  certainly,  would  have 
you  always  guided,  and,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, have  reminded  you  of  the  religion,; 
which  not  only  (hews  you  them,  but  pro- 
pofes  the  reward  likelied  to  attach  you  to 
them.  I have  done.  Take  care  of  your- 
felf.  You  won’t  fly  danger,  don’t  court  it. 
If  the  one  would  bring  your  courage  into 
queflion,  the  other  will  your  fenfe.  The 
rafli  is  as  ill  qualified  for  command,  as  the 
coward.  May  every  blefling  attend  you  ! 
And  to  fecure  your  happinefs,  live  always 
attentive  to  your  duty;  reverence  and  obey 
Him  to  whom  you  owe  your  being,  and 
from  whom  mud  come  whatever  good  you 
can  hope  for  in  it.  Adieu.  I can’t  fay  it 
would  fufficiently  comfort  me  for  your 
lofs,  that  you  died  with  honour;  but  it 
would  infinitely  lefs  affiid  me  to  hear  of 
you  among  the  dead,  than  among  the  pro- 
fligate. 

V/hat  has  been  the  ifTue  of  indruftions 
like  thefe  from  both  parents  ? Scipio,  for 
fo  we  will  call  the  worthy  man,  from  the 
timedie  received  his  commiflion,  has  alike 
didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  courage  and 
condud.  The  greated  dangers  have  not 
terrified,  the  v/ord  examples  have  not  cor- 
rupted him.  He  has  approved  himfelf  dif- 
daining  by  cowardice  to  keep  life,  and  ab- 
horring to  fliorten  it  by  excefs  : the  bra- 
very with  which  he  has  hazarded  it,  is 
equalled  by  the  prudence  with  which  he 
paffes  it, 

§ 149.  On  the  Esnployment  of  Time, 

SSSAY  THE  SECOND. 

Cum  animus,  cognitis  perceptifque  virtutibu^,  a 
corporis  oblequio,  indulgentiaque  difcefl'erit, 
voluptrttemque,  ficut  Jabem  aliqoam  decorif 
opprefl'erit,  omnerr.que  mortis  dolorifque  timo- 
rem  eft'ugcrit,  focietatemque  cantatis  coierit 

cun-j 
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«um  fuos,  omnefque  natura  conj undos,  fuos  dux- 
erit,  cultumque  deorum,  & puram  religionem 
fufceperit— quid  eo,  did  aut  excogitaii  poterit 
beatius  ? ‘Tull,  de  Legibuu 

Among  the  Indians  there  is  an  excellent 
fet  of  menj  called  Gymno/ophijls  : thefe  I 
greatly  admire,  not  as  (killed  in  propagat- 
ing the  vine in  the  arts  of  grafting  or 

agriculture.  They  apply  not  themfelves 

to  till  the  ground- to  fearch  after  gold 

to  break  the  horfe to  tame  the 

hull to  (hear  or  feed  llteep  or  goats. 

What  is  it  then  that  engages  them  ? One 
thing  preferable  to  all  thefe.  Wifdom  is 
the  purfuit  as  well  of  the  old  men,  the 
teachers,  as  of  the  young,  their  difciples. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  among  them  that 
*I  fo  much  praife,  as  their  averficn  to  (loth 
and  idlenefs. 

When  the  tables  are  fpread,  before  the 
meat  is  fet  on  them,  all  the  youth,  aflem- 
bling  to  their  meal,  are  afked  by  their  maf- 

ters In  what  ufeful  talk  they  have  been 

employed  from  fun-riling  to  that  time.— 
One  reprefents  himfelf  as  having  been 
chofen  an  arbitrator,  and  fucceeded  by  his 
prudent  management  in  compofing  a diffe- 
rence  in  making  them  friends  who  were 

at  variance.  A fecond  had  been  paying 
obedience  to  his  parents  commands,  A 
third  had  made  fome  difcovery  by  his  own 
application,  or  learned  fomething  by  ano- 
ther’s inffrudion.  The  reft  give  an  ac- 
-count  of  themfelves  in  the  fame  way. 

' He  who  has  done  nothing  to  deferve 
a dinner,  is  turned  out  of  doors  without 
one. 

Dipping  into  Apuleius  for  my  afternoon’s 
amufement,  the  foregoing  paflage  was  the 
iaft  I read,  before  1 fell  into  a flumber, 
which  exhibited  to  me  a vaft  concourfe  of 
the  fafliionable  people  at  the  court-end  of 
the  town,  under  the  examination  of  a 
Gymnofophirt,  how  they  had  pafled  their 
morning.  He  begun  with  the  men. 

Many  of  them  acknowledged,  that  the 
morning,  properly  fpeaking,  was  near  gone, 
before  their  eyes  were  opened. 

Many  of  them  had  only  rifen  to  drefs — 
to  vilit — to  amufe  themfelves  at  the  draw- 
ing-room or  coffee-houfe. 

Some  had  by  riding  or  walking  been 
conlul'dng  that  health  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  which  the  clofe  of  it  would  wholly 
paTs  in  impairing. 

Some  from  the  time  they  had  got  on 
their  own  cloaths,  had  been  engaged  in 

feeing  others  put  on  theirs ^in  attend - 

iHg  levees — ^—in  endeavouring  toprccure. 
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by  their  importunity,  what  they  had  dif- 
qualified  themfelves  for  by  their  idle- 
nefs. 

Some  had  beeh  early  out  of  their  beds, 
but  it  was  becaufe  they  could  not,  from 
their  ill-luck  the  preceding  evening,  reft  in 
them ; and  when  rifen,  as  they  had  no  fpi- 
rits,  they  could  not  reconcile  themfelves  to 
any  fort  of  applieation- 

Some  had  not  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  what  was  of  much  confequence ; in  the 
former  part  of  the  morning,  they  wanted 
to  fpeak  with  their  tradefmen ; and  in 
the  latter,  they  could  not  be  denied  to 
their  friends. 

Others,  truly,  had  been  reading,  but 
reading  what  could  make  them  neither 
wi'er  nor  better,  what  was  not  worth  their 
remembering,  or  what  they  fhould  wifh  to 
forget. 

It  grieved  me  to  hear  fo  many  of  emi- 
nent rank,  both  in  the  fea  and  land  fer- 
vice,  giving  an  account  of  themfelves  that 
levelled  them  with  the  meaneft  under  their 
command. 

Several  appeared  with  an  air  expreflingj 
the  fulleft  confidence  that  what  they  had  to 
fay  for  themfelves  would  be  to  the  philofo- 
pher’s  entire  fatisfadion.  They  had  been 
employed  as  Virtuofi  fliould  be— had 
been  exerciftng  their  (kill  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraging  the  artifts.  Medals,  pic- 
tures, ftatues  had  undergone  their  exami- 
nation, and  been  their  purchafe.  They 
had  been  inquiring  what  the  literati  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  had  of  late  publiffi- 
ed  ; and  they  had  bought  what  fuited  their 
refpeflive  taftes. 

When  it  appeared,  that  the  completing 
a RomanAQnts  had  been  their  concern,  who 
had  never  read  over,  in  their  own  language, 
a Latin  hiftorian  — — that  they  who 
grudged  no  expence  for  originals,  knew 
them  only  by  hearfay  from  their  wo rft  copies 
— — that  the  very  perfons  who  had  paid 
fo  much  for  the  labour  of  Ryjhrack,  upon 
Sir  Andre-vFs  judgjnent,  would,  if  they  had 
foliov/ed  their  ovjn,  have  paid  the  fame  fum, 
Tor  that  of  — That  the  book-buy- 

ers had  not  laid  out  their  money  on  what 
t’ley  ever  propofed  to  read,  but  on  what 
they  had  heard  commended,  and  what  they 
wanted  to  fit  a fhelf,  and  fill  a library  that 
only  ferved  them  for  a breakfaft-roomj 
this  clafs  of  men  the  Sage  oronounced  the 
idleft  of  all  idle  people,  and  doubly  blame- 
able,  as  wafting  alike  their  time  and  their 
fortune. 

The  follies  of  one  fex  had  fo  tired  the 

phi- 
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pliilofopher,  that  he  would  fulFer  no  account 
to  be  given  him  of  thofe  of  the  other.  It 
was  eafy  for  him  to  guefs  how  the  females 
muft  have  been  employed,  where  fuch  were 
the  examples  in  thofe  they  were  to  honour 
and  obey. 

For  a fhort  fpace  there  was  a general 
filence.  The  Gymnofophift  at  length  ex- 
prelTed  hiinfelf  to  this  effedl:  You  have 
been  reprefented  to  me  as  a people  who 

would  ufe  your  own  reafon who  would 

think  for  yourfelvet who  would  freely 

inquire,  form  your  opinions  on  evidence, 
and  adopt  no  man’s  fentiments  merely  be- 
caufe  they  w'ere  his.  A characler,  to 
which,  for  aught  I can  find,  you  are  as  ill 
entitled  a?,  perhaps,  moft  nations  in  the 
nniverfe.  The  freedom  with  which  great 
names  are  oppefed,  and  received  opinions 
queftioned  by Jome  among  you,  is,  probably, 
no  other  than  v/ hat  is  uied  hy  fo7ne  of  every 
country  in  which  liberal  inquiries  are  pur- 
lued.  The  difference  is^you  fafely  publifli 
your  fentiments  on  every  fubjedl ; to  //'m 
it  would  be  penal  to  avow  any  notions  that 
agree  not  with  thofe  of  their  fuperiors. 
But  when  you  thus  pafs  your  days,  as  if 
you  thought  not  at  all,  have  you  any  pre- 
tence to  freedom  of  thought  ? Can  they 
be  faid  to  love  truth,  who  ihun  confidera- 
tion  ? When  it  feerns  your  ftudy  to  be 
ufelefs,  to  be  of  no  fervice  to  others  or 
yourfelves — — when  you  treat  your  time 
as  a burthen,  to  be  eafed  of  which  is  your 

whole  concern when  that  fituation, 

thofe  circumflances  of  life  arc  accounted 
the  happied,  which  mull  tempt  you  to  be 
idle  and  infignifcant ; human  nature  is  as 
much  diflionoured  by  you,  as  it  is  by  any 
of  thofe  people,  whofe  favagenefsor  iiiper- 
llition.you  have  in  the  greateil  contempt. 

Let  me  not  be  told,  how  well  you  ap- 
prove your  reafon  by  your  arguments  or 
your  fentiments.  The  proper  ufe  of  reafon, 
is  to  aft  reafon  ably.  When  you  fo  grofsly 
fail  in  this,  all  the  juil  apprehenfions  you 
ntay  entertain,  all  the  right  things  you 
may  fay,  only  prove  with  what  abilities 
you  are  formed,  and  with  what  guilt  you 
mifapply  them. 

The  Sage  here  raifmg  his  arm  with  his 
voice,  I concluded  it  advifcable  not  to  Hand 
quite  fo  near  him.  In  attempting  to  re- 
move I awoke,  and  haftened  to  commit  to 
writing  a dream  that  had  fo  much  truth  in 
it,  and  therefore  expreiTed  how  fcafonable  it 
v.'ill  be  to  confider  to  what  ufe  of  our  time 
W'e  are  dire^ded. 
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Fird,  by  our  prefent  date  and  condi- 
tion ; 

Secondly,  By  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other; 

Thirdly,  By  that  in  which  we  dand  to- 
wards the  Deity. 

If  we  are  raifed  above  the  brutes if 

we  are  undeniably  of  a more  excellent  kind, 
we  mud  be  made  for  a different  purpofe; 
we  cannot  have  the  faculties  they  want, 
but  in  order  to  a life  different  from  theirs ; 

and  when  our  life  is  not  fuch-- when  it 

is  but  a round  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
deeping,  as  theirs  is— -—when,  by  our  idle- 
nefs  and  inattention,  we  qrc  aimed  on  a 
level  with  them,  both  as  to  all  fenfe  of 
duty,  and  all  ufeful  knowledge  that  we  pof-  * 
fefs,  our  time  mud  have  been  grievoudy 
mifemployed  ; there  is  no  furer  token  of 
its  having  been  fo,  than  that  we  have  done 
fo  little  to  advance  ourfelves  above  the  herd, 
when  our  Creator  had  vouchfafed  us  fo  far 
fuperior  a capacity. 

I'he  creatures  below  us  are  wholly  intent 
on  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  becaufe  they  are 
capable  of  no  other : but  as  man  is  capable 
of  much  higher  and  nobler,  he  mud  have 
this  privilege,  that  his  purfuits  may.  be  ac- 
cordingly  that  his  better  nature  fnould 

be  better  employed. 

Were  we  born  only  to  fatisfy  the  appe- 
tites we  have  in  common  with  the  brute 
kind,  we  diould,  like  it,  have  no  higher 

principle  to  diredl  us- tofurnidi  us  with 

other  delights.  All  the  didin dlion  between 
us  that  this  principle  can  make,  was,  un- 
doubtedly, intended  by  bur  Creator  to  b^ 
made;  and  the  lefs  any  appears,  our  abufe 
of  this  principle,  and  confequently  our  op- 
pofition  to  cur  Maker’s  will,  is  the  more 
notorious  and  biameable. 

It  may  feem  then  plain,  that  there  are 
advantages  to  be  purfudd,  and  a certain 
degree  of  excellence  to  be  attained  by  us, 
according  to  the  powers  that  we  have,  and 
the  creatures  below  us  want.  Flow  indudri- 
ous  wc  diould  be  to  improve  each  oppor- 
tunity for  this,  we  may  learn  by  attending, 
in  the  next  place,  to  our  uncertain,  and,  at 
all  events, continuance  on  earth. 

Wc  are  fully  apprifed,  that  by  the  pains 
of  a few  hours  or  days  no  progrefs  can  be 
made  in  any  thing,  that  has  the  flighted 
pretence  to  commendation.  Thofe  accorn- 
plilhnitnts,  that  are  confined  to  our  fin- 
gers ends,  what  months,  what  years  of 
application  do  they  cod  us ! And,  alas ! 
what  trifles  are  the  mod  admired  of  them, 

in 
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In  coniparlfon  of  a great  number  of  others 
for  which  we  are  qualified  ; and  which,  as 
they  are  fo  infinitely  preferable  to  thefc, 
ought  to  be  fo  much  the  more  earneflly 
fought  I When,  therefore,  the  whole  term 
allowed  for  gaining  and  ufing  them,  is  thus 
precarious  and  fhort,  we  can  haver  but  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  it  to  difpofe  of  as  we 

plealc CO  pafs  entirely  as  mere  fancy  or 

humour  fuggefis.  If  much  is  to  be  done 
in  a very  Ihort  time,  the  good  hufbaadry 
©f  it  mull:  be  confulted : and  there  is  no 
one,  who  confiders  what  vve,  univerfally, 
may  effed — in  how  many  particulars  we 

may  be  of  fervice  to  ourfelves how 

much  depends  upon  our  endeavours— 
how  necelTary  they  are  for  our  attaining 
what  fhould  be  mod:  valued  by  us,  what  is 
of  greatell  confequence  to  us;  there  is,  I 
fay,  no  one,  who  confiders  thefc  things, 
but  mud:  admit,  that  w^e  have  much  to  do, 
and  therefore,  that  the  fcanty  term  we  have 
for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  managed — can 
only  by  a prudent  management  fuffice  for 
the  difpatch  of  fuch  a ta&. 

And  our  opportunities,  for  making  at- 
tainments thus  defirablc",  fiiould  be  fomuch 
the  more  diligently  watched  and  readily 
Embraced,  as  they  meet  with  many  unavoid- 
able interruptions  even  in  our  fhort  life. 

How  great  a part  of  our  time  is  necej[fa' 
^ily  lod:  to  us— is  confumed  by,  that  fhorter 
death,  our  deep  I We  are  really  better 
feconomids  than  ordinary  in  this  inftance, 
if  only  a third  part  of  our  life  thus  pafies  : 
and  on  the  red:  of  it  what  a large  demand 

L made  by  our  meals by  ourjuftifiable 

recreations — — by  the  forms  and  civilities, 
to  which  a proper  correfpondence  with  our 
fellow  creatures  obliges  us?  Add  to  thefe 
necefiary  deduftiens,  the  manycafual  ones 
with  which  W'.  'IJ,  unavoidably,  meet,  and 
It  will  foon  appear,  what  an  exceeding 
fmall  partofourlhort  continuance  on  earth. 
We  have  to  bedow  on  fuch  purpofes  ofliv. 
ing,  as  alone  can  be  of  credit  to  us. 

^ We  are  further  to  refleft,  th^t  in  the 
fmall  part  of  our  life,  in  which  we  can  be 
employed  like  reafbnable  creatures,  oppor- 
tunities, for  doing  what  may  be  of  greated: 
moment,  do  not  always  ferve  us : and  with 
feme  of  them,  if  lod  w'e  never  again 
Hieet. 

We  depend  very  much  on  things  without 
us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  fort  of  com- 
mand. There  may  be  an  extraordinary 
advantage  derived  to  us  from  them  ; but, 

the  fird  offer  of  this  be  neglected,  we 
may  never  have  a fccond. 
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Nor  is  it  only  the  dependarce  we  have 
on  things  without  us,  that  requires  us  fo 
carefully  to  watch  our  opportunities;  we 
have  a dill  more  awakening  call,  if  polfible, 

to  this  from  within  ourfelves from  the 

tedraints  to  which  the  exercife  of  our  pow- 
ers is  fubjefted.  We  cannot  ufe  thefc  v\»hen 

and  as  we  pleafe vve  cannot  chufe  the 

time  of  life  wherein  to  avail  ourfelves  of 
our  natural  endowments,  and  to  reap  all  the 
advantage  defigned  us  in  them. 

When  vve  are  in  our  youth,  our  bodies 
eafily  receive  whatever  mein  or  motion  can 
recommend  us  : where  is  the  found  fo  dif- 
ficult, which  our  tongue  cannot  be  then 
taught  to  exprefs  ? To  what  fpeed  may 
our  feet  then  be  brought,  and  our  hands  to 
what  dexterity  ? But  if  we  are  advanced 
to  manhood  before  the  forming  us  in  any 
of  thefe  ways  is  attempted,  rdl  endeavour 
after  it  will  then  either  be  quite  fruidefs,  or, 
probably,  lefs  fuccefsful  than  it  would  have 
been  in  our  earlier  years ; and  whatever  its 
fuccefs  be,  a much  greater  might  have 
formerly  been  obtained  with  half  the 
pains. 

The  very  fame  is  it  with  our  underdand. 
ing,  with  our  will  and  our  pafiions.  There 
is  a certain  feafon  when  our  minds  may  be 

enlarged when  a vafl  flock  of  ufeful 

truths  may  be  acquired when  our  paf- 

fions  will  readily  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  reafon — when  right  principles  may  be 
fo  fixed  in  us,  as  to  influence  every  impor- 
tant adlion  of  our  future  lives : bat  the 
feafon  for  this  extends  neither  to  the  whole, 
nor  to  any  confiderable  length  of  our  con- 
tinuance upon  earth;  it  is  limited  to  a few 
years  of  our  term  ; and,  if  throughout  thefe 
we  negledl  it,  error  or  ignorance  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things, 
entailed  upon  us.  Our  will  becomes  our 

law our  lulls  gain  a flrength  that  vve 

afterwards  vainly  oppofe -wrong  incli- 

nations become  fo  confirmed  in  us,  that 
they  defeat  all  our  endeavours  to  corredl 
them. 

II.  Let  me  proceed  to  confider  v^^hat  di- 
redions  are  furnilhed  us  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  time,  by  the  relation  we  bear 
to  each  other. 

Society  is  manifeilly  upheld  by  a circu- 
lation of  kindnefs ; v.-e  are  all  of  us,  in  fome 
vvay  or  other,  wanting  alfillance,  and  in 
like  manner,  qualified  to  give  it.  None 
are  in  a Hate  of  independency  on  tfielr  fel- 
low-creatures. The  molt  llenderly  endow- 
ed are  not  a mere  burthen  on  their  kind ; 
even  they  can  contribute  their  fhare  to  the 
M common 
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common  good,  and  may  be  to  the  political 
body,  what  thofe  parts  of  us,  in  which  Vve 
lead  pride  ourfelves,  are  to  the  natural,  not 
greatly  indeed  its  ornaments,  but  much 
for  its  real  ufe. 

We  learn  what  are  judly  our  natural 
claims,  from  this  mutual  dependency:  that 
on  Its  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons, 
our  life  is  not  to  pafs  in  a round  of  pleafure 
or  idlenels,  or  according  to  the  fuggcftions 
of  mere  humour  and  fancy,  or  in  fordid  or 
fe-Ififh  purfuits. 

There  cnnbe  nothing  more  evidently  my 
duty  than  that  I fhould  return  t .e  kindnefs 

I receive than  that,  if  many  are  em-' 

ployed  in  promot.ing  my  intcred,  I fnould 
be  as  intent  on  furthering  theirs. 

All  men  are  by  nature  equal.  Their 
common  paffions  and  affeflions,  their  com  • 
mon  infirmities,  their  common  wants  give 
fuch  condant  remembrances  of  this  equa- 
lity, even  to  them  who  are  mod  difpofed  to 
forget  it,  that  they  cannot,  with  all  their 
endeavours,  render  themfelves  wholly  un- 
mindful thereof they  cannot  become 

infenfibley  liow’  unwilling  foever  they  may 
be  to  confider^  that  their  debt  is  as  large  as 

their  demands that  they  owe  to  others, 

as  much  as  they  can  reafonably  expedl  from 
them. 

But  are  all  then  upon  a level — mud  thofe 
didindtions  be  thrown  down,  which,  being 
th'e  chief  fupport  of  the  order  and  peace  of 
fociety,  are  fuch  of  its  happinefs;  and  which 
nature  herfelf  may  be  judged  to  appoint,  by 
the  very  difpofitions  and  abilities  with 
which  die  forms  us  ; qualifying  fome  for  rule, 
and  fitting  fome  f ir  fubjeftion  ? 

That,  in  many  indances,  vve  are  all  upon 
a level,  none  can  deny,  who  regard  the  ma- 
terials of  our  bodies — the  difeafesand  pain 
to  which  vve  are  fuhjefl — our  entrance  into 
the  w'orld,  the  means  of  preferving  us  in 
it — the  length  of  our  continuance  therein — 
our  padage  out  of  it.  But  then  as  it  will 
not  follow^,  that,  becaufe  vve  are  made  of 
the  fame  materials — are  liable  to  the  fame 
accidents  and  end,  we,  therefor^,  are  the 
fame  throughout;  neither  is  it  a jud  con- 
clufion,  that,  bccaufe  we  are  levelled  in 
our  dependence,  we  diould  be  fo  in  our 
employments. 

Superiority  will  remain didinclions 

vv'ill  be  prelerved,  though  all  of  Uo  inud 
ferve  each  other,  while  that  fet  vice  is  dif- 
ferently performed. 

Superiority  has  no  fort  of  connefHon 
with  idlenefs  and  ufeledhefs  ; it  may  ex- 
empt ys  from  the  bodily  fatigue  of  our  in- 


feriors, from  their  confinement  and  hard- 
diips — it  may  entitle  fome  to  the  deference 
and  fubiniiiion  of  thofe  about  them  ; but  It 
by  no  means  exempts  any  of  us  from  all 
attention  to  the  common  good,  from  all 
endeavours  to  promote  it — by  no  means 
does  it  entitle  any  of  us  to  live,  like  fo 
many  drones,  on  the  induflry  of  others,  to 
reap  all  t';:c  benefit  vve  can  from  them,  and 
be  of  none  to  them. 

The  didir.flions  of  prince  and  fubjetfl — 
noble  and  vu'g,ar — rich  and  poor,  confid 
not  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a great  deal  to 
do,  and  the  other  nothing — that  the  one 
mud  be  always  buiied,  and  the  other  may 
be  always  taking  his  pleafure,  or  enjoying 
his  cafe.  No,  in  this  they  confid,  that  thefe 
fevcral  perfons  are  differently  — affid 
each  other  in  diderent  -ways. 

The  foveriign  acquaints  himfelf  with  the 
true  date  of  his  kingdom — diredls  the  exe- 
cution of  its  laws — provides  for  the  exadt 
adminidration  of  judice — fecures  the  pro- 
perties of  his  people — preferves  their  peace, 
Thefe  are  his  cares ; and  that  they  may  be 
the  more  affuredof  fuccefs,  and  have  their 
weight  more  eafily  fupported,  his  com- 
mands find  the  readied  obedience— a large 
revenue  is  affigned  him — the  highed  ho- 
nours are  paid  him.  It  is  nor,  in  any  of 
thefe  indances,  the  man  who  is  regarded, 
but  the  head  of  the  community  ; and  that 
for  the  ben.  ft  of  the  community — for  the 
fecurlty  of  its  quiet,  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  profperlty. 

The  nobility  have  it  their  taflc,  to  qaa- 
lify  themfelves  for  executing  the  more  ho- 
nourable and  important  offices  of  die  com- 
monwealth, and  to  execute  thefe  oltices  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  The  very  daiion, 
to  which  they  are  advanced,  is  fuppofed 
either  the  recompence  of  great  fervice  done 
the  public,  or  cf  the  merit  of  an  uncomn  oil 
capacity  to  ferve  it. 

'I  he  richer  members  of  the  date,  as  they 
have  all  the  helps  that  education  can  give 
them — as  in  their  riper  age  they  have  all 
the  opportunity  they  can  widi  for  to  im- 
prove upon  thefe  helps — as  their  circum- 
dances  exempt  them  from  the  temptations, 
to  which  poverty  is  expoled  ; to  them  is 
committed  the  difeharge  of  thole  offices  in 
the  commonwealth,  which  are  next  to  the 
h’glicd,  and  iomeiinies  even  ot  thefe— -they 
either  concur  in  making  laws  for  the  focie- 
ly,  or  are  chieflv  concerned  in  executing 
them — connneree,  arts,  fcience,  liberty, 
virtue,  whatever  can  be  for  the  credit  and 
peace— for  the  eaie  and  profperity  of  a na- 
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ti<3n,  depends  on  the  part  they  adl on 

, their  condud. 

Let  them  be  a Tupine,  indolent  race, 
averfe  to  rational  inquiries — to  all  ferious 
application— »!et  it  be  their  bufinefs  to  di- 
vert themfelves,  to  give  a loofe  to  fancy 
and  appetite— let  all  their  fchemes  be  thofe 
i of  felf-indulgence,  and  their  life  a round 
I of  vanity  and  fenfuality  ; fadmuft'bethe 
^ condition  of  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long ! throughout  it  mud:  be  diforder  and 
confufion — it  muft  have  the  vvorfl  to  fear 
from  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 

And  as,  in  all  countries,  they  who  are  dif. 
tinguKlied  by  their  rank  or  fortune,  have 
their  poll,  their  duty,  their  talk  for . the 
common  good — as  to difcharge  this  requires 
many  accomplilliments,  the  attainment 
of  which  is,  matter  of  much  attention  and 
pains,  requires  an  improved  underftanding, 
command  of  paffions,  an  integrityand  refo- 
I lution,  which  only  can  be  preferved  by  an 
; habitual  ferioufnefs  and  refledion — as  they 
cannot  fail  in  parts,  cannot  mifemploy 
their  leifure,  and  unfit  themfelves  for,  or  be 
negligent  in  the  fervice  appointed  thetn^  but 
their  country  mull  fuiTer  grievoufly  in  its 
mod  valuable  intereds ; the  diligence  they 
Ihould  ule,  the  little  time  they  have  to  trifle 
away  is  evident:  it  is  mod:  evident  under 
what  obligations  they  are,  not  to  abandon 
themfelves  to  merely  animal  gratifications, 
and  the  pleafurcs  of  fenfe — to  floth  and  in- 
adivity. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  orniffion  of  what 
they  ought  to  perform,  that  the  public  will 
in  this  cafe  fufler,  but  from  the  example 
they  fet.  An  infenfibility  that  they  are  to 
live  to  any  ufefifl  purpofes — a thoughtleflb 
nefs  of  their  having  any  thing  to  mind  but 
their  humour  and  liking — a grofs  carelelT- 
nefs  how  their  days  pafs,  cannot  appear 
amongd:  thofe  of  higher  rank,  but  the  in- 
fedion  wilKpread  itfelf  among  thofe  of  a 
lower ; theie  will  deflre  to  be  as  lazy  and 
worthlefs  as  their  fuperiors — to  have  the 
fame  lhare  of  mirth  and  jollity — to  be  of  as 
little  confequence  to  the  public. 

That  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  as  certain, 
as  experience  can  make  any  thing.  It  has 
been,  and  is,  every  where,  found,  that 
where  they,  who  have  the  wealth,  and  are 
therefore  fuppofed,  though  very  unreafon- 
ably,  to  have  the  fenfe  of  a nation,  treat 
their  time  as  of  no  account,  only  think  of 
leasing  it  fubfervient  to  their  excefles, 
their  vanity,  or  tlieir  fports ; the  fame 
jvrong  notions  foon  fpread  among  their 
inferiors.  ** 
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The  populace,  indeed,  cannot  be  quite  fo 
dlflblutc — they  cannot  be  fo  immerfed  in 
floth  and  I'enluality,  as  the  richer  part  of  a 
nation,  becaufe  their  circumftances  permit 
it 'not:  their  maintenance  mud  cod  rhem 
fome  care  and  pains,  but  they  will  take  as 
little  as  they  can — they  will,  as  far  as  is  in 
their  power,  have  their  fill  of  what  their 
betters  teach  them  to  be  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  enjoyments  proper  for  reafonable 
creatures— they  cannot  debauch  themfelves 
In  the  more  elegant  and  expenfive  ways, 
but  they  will  in  thofe  which  fuic  their  edu- 
cation and  condition they  cannot  be 

wholly  ufelefs,  but  if  they  make  themfelves 
of  any  fervice,  it  fliall  only  be,  becaufe  they 
are  paid  for  it,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  without  it. 

And  how  can  we  exed  that  things 
fliould  be  othervvife  ? It  is  not,  upon  the 
lowed  computation,  one  in  a hundred  who 
forms  his  manners  upon  the  principles  of 
reafon.  Example,  cudomaary  pradice  go- 
vern us.  And,  as 'they,  who  are  mere  ef- 
pecially  dependent  upon  others,  have  it 
taught  them,  from  their  very  infancy,  to 
refped  thofe  on  whom  they  depend — to 
obferve  them — to  be  direded  by  them;  no 
wonder  that  they  fliould  be  fond  of  imitat- 
ing them,  as  far  as  their  fituation  admits  ; 
no  wonder  that  they  fliould  copy  their  fol- 
lies, fince  that  they  can  do  mod  eafily,  and 
that  mod  fuits  their  natural  depravity. 

But  to  him,  vvhofe  indudry  is  his  fiip- 
port,  I would  obferve  : he  fliould  not  think, 
that,  if  they,  who  enjoy  the  plenty  he 
wants,  are  prodigal  of  their  time — mifem- 
ploy  it — wade  it ; their  abufe  of  it  will  at 
all  excufe  his.  He  cannot  poflibly  be  igno- 
rant how  unfitting  fuch  a wade  of  time  is 
—how  much  good  it  hinders — how  much 
evil  it  occafions — and  how  much  a greater 
fufferer  he  will  be  from  it,  than  thofe  who 
are  in  more  plentiful  circumdances. 

And  let  it  be  confldered,  by  both  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  that  there  can  be 
nothing  fo  becoming  them,  there  can  be 
nothing  that  will  give  them  fo  folid,  fo 
lading  a fatisfa<dion,  as  to  be  employed  in 
ferving  mankind — in  furthering  their  hap- 
pinefs.  What  thought  can  we  entertain 
more  honourable  with  refped  to  Godhirn- 
felf,  than  that  his  mercy  is  over  all  his 
‘‘  works” — that  his  gcodnefs  is  continual- 
ly difplaying  itfelf  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  being — that  the  unthankful  and 
the  evil  he  not  only  forbears,  but  dill  feeks 
to  awaken  to  a due  acknowledgment  of 
him — to  a juft  fenfe  of  their  true  iatcreft, 
M2  by 
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by  perfevering  in  his  kindnefs  towards 
them,  by  continuing  to  them  the  bkfllngs 
they  fo  ill  deferve  ? 

And  if  the  conlideration  of  the  univerfal 
Creator  as  thus  adling  be  really  that  which 
makes  him  appear  mofl  amiable  to  us  — 
which  affeds  us  with  the  moil  profound 
veneration  of  him,  and  chiefly  renders  it 
plead ng  to  us  to  contemplate  his  other 
perf£(ftions ; what  worth  do  we  evidence, 
how  highly  do  we  recommend  ourfelves, 
when  employed  either  in  qualifying  our- 

fclves  for  doing  good,  or  in  doing  it, 

when  we  have  the  common  advantage  our 
conhant  purfuit — when  we  feek  for  plea- 
fure  in  making  ourfelves  of  ufe,  and  feel 
happinefs  in  the  degree  in  which  we  com- 
municate it  ? 

III.  What  employment  of  our  time  the 
relation  in  which  we  hand  to  God  fuggeils 
to  us,  1 am  next  to  fliew. 

Every  one  wlio  reads  this,  1 may  jufliy 
ftippofe  feniible  that  there  is  a nature  fupc- 
rior  to  his  own,  and  even  poiTeflcd  of  tlie 
highed  excellencies — that  to  it  wc  owe  our 
exigence,  owe  the  endowments,  which 
place  us  at  the  head  of  all  the  creatures 
upon  earth,  owe  whatever  can  make  us 
d:;hre  to  have  our  exiilence  continued  to  us 
— that  by  this  fuperior  nature  aloney  many 
of  our  wants  can  be  fupplied — that  on  it 
we  entirely  depend — that  from  its  favour 
the  whole  of  our  increafmg  happinefs  can 
be  expeded, 

From  what  vve  thus  know  of  God  and 
ourfelves,  there  mull  arife  certain  duties 
towards  him,  the  performance  of  which 
will  have  its  demand  on  our  time.  His 
perfedions  require  our  higheft  veneration  ; 
this  cannot  be  exercifed  or  preferved  with- 
out our  ferious  atienlion  to  and  rccolleftion 
of  them.  His  mercies  demand  our  moft 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments; 
proper  a£ls  of  thankfgiving  are  therefore 
what  we  (hould  be  blameable  to  omit; 
they  daily  become  us,  and  fhould  be  made 
with  all  th,e  folemnity  and  fervour,  that  fuit 
the  kindnefs  vouchfafed  us,  and  the  majcfiy 
of  him  to  whom  weaddrefs  ourfelves  *,  A 


due  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs  and  wants  is 
a conftant  admonition  to  us  to  look  up  to 
that  Being  whofe  power  and  goodnefs  are 
infinite,  and  to  cherifli  fuch  difpofitions  as 
are  moil  likely  to  recommend  us  to  him  : 
hence  it  is  evident  what  ft  refs  we  fliould 
lay  upon  thofe  awful  invocations  of  the  di- 
vine interpofiiion  in  our  favour,  and  upon 
that  devout  corfefiioii  of  our  unworihinefs 
of  it,  which  have  a natural  tendency  to 
keep  the  Deity  prefent  to  our  remembrance, 
and  to  purify  our  hearts. 

Public  acknowledgments  of  the  good- 
nefs of  God,  and  application  for  his  blef- 
fings,  contribute  to  give  a whole  commu- 
nity fuitable  apprehenfions  of  him ; and 
thefe,  if  it  be  my  duty  to  entertain,  it  iis 
equally  my  duty  to  propagate ; both  as  the 
regard  1 pay  the  divine  excellencies  is 
hereby  fitly  exprefted,  and  as  the  fame 
advantage,  that  I receive  from  fuch  appre- 
henfions,  will  be  received  by  all  whom 
they  affed  in  the  fame  manner  with  me. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  join  in  the 
public  worlhip — to  promote  by  our  regular 
attendance  upon  it,  a like  regularity  in 
others. 

Thefe  obfervations  will, . I hope,  be 
thought  fufficient  proofs,  that,  from  the  re- 
lation we  bear  to  God,  a certain  portion  of 
our  time  is  his  claim— ought  to  be  fet 
apart  for  meditation  upon  him,  for  prayer 
to  him,  and  for  fuch  other  exercife  of  our 
reafon  as  more  immediately  refpefts  him, 
and  fuits  our  obligations  towards  him. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ ICO.  On  the  Etnployment  of  Time. 

ESSAY  THE  THIRD. 

' Since  all  things  are  uncertain,  favour 
* yourfelf.’  Where  have  I met  with  it  ? 
Whofefoever  the  advice  is,  it  proceeds  upon 
a fuppofition  abfolutely  falfe.  That  there  is 
an  uncertainty  in  all  things : and  were  the 
fuppofition  true,  the  inference  would  be 
wrong  ; did  we  allow,  that  there  was  fuch 
an  uncertainty  in  all  things,  it  would  be 
wrongly  concluded  from  thence,  that  we 
lliould  favour  ourfelves. 


* Never  to  acknowledge  the  enjoyments  and  privileges  we  have  received,  and  hold,  ofX»od,  is  i.n, 
elfccl  to  d&ny  that  vve  received  them  from  him;  not  to  apply  to  him  for  a fupply  of  our  wants,  is  to 
deny.  ci;her  our  wants,  or  his  power  of  helping  us.  peUgion  of  Nature  delineatedy  p.  121. 

If  1 fhould  never  pray  to  God,  or  wo.ilhip  him  at  all,  inch  a total  omiffion  would  be  equivalent  to 
this  atlertion-,  there  is  no  God,  who  governs  the  world,  to  be  adored;  whislj,  if  there  is  fuch  a Being, 
mull  be  contrary  to  truth.  Alfo  generally  and  mtorioufy  to  neglcil  this  duty,  though  not  always,  will 
favour,  if  not  diretfly  proclaim,  the  fame  untruth.  For  certainly  to  worfhip  God  after  this  manner, 
is  only  to  worfhip  him  accidentally,  which  is  to  declare  it  a great  accident  that  he  is  worfiiipped  at  all, 
ind  this  approaches  as  near  as  pofTible  to  a total  negledl.  Befides,  fuch  a fparing  and  infrequent  wor- 
ftypper  of  the  Deity,  betrays  fuch  an  habitual  difregard  of  him,  as  will  render  every  religious  atft  infig- 
*;-hcant  and  null,  Jh.  n.  iS. 

4 Eirft, 
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Firft,  there  is  not  the  uncertainty  here 
fuppofed.  With  regard  to  thofe  things* 
which  call  us  to  thoughts  very  different 
from  that  favouring  ourfelves — which 
fhoulu  withdraw  our  at  t ntion  from  our 
own  will,  our  own  liking — which  fuggdl: 
to  us  quite  other  confiderations  than  of 
taking  our  eafe,  and  indulging  our  appe- 
tites— which  ftiould  make  the  animal  life 
the  leaft  of  our  concern — which  Ihould 
render  us  only  felicitous  to  purify  ourfelves, 
and  be  ufeful  to  our  fellow-creatures ; with 
regard  to  thefe  things,  I fay,  we  have  ei- 
ther abfolute  certainty,  or  the  highell  de- 
gree of  probability. 

To  have  produced  fo  much  beauty  and 
order,  as  every  where  difeover  themlelves, 
intelligence  was  not  only  requifte,  but  great 
wifdom  and  power.  The  beneficial  effedls 
naturally  relulting  from  the  things  thus 
beautifully  formed  and  orderly  difpofed, 
dBmotiftraie  the  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the 
wifdom  and  power  of  their  author. 

That  the  benefits  he  defigned,  fhould 
conftantly  take  place,  mvfl,  as  he  is  a good 
being,  be  agreeable  to  his  nvill ; and  what- 
ever hinders  their  taking  effedl,  mufi  be  dif 
agreeable  to  it. 

We  cannot  have  a furer  7na.rk  of  what 
pleafes  him,  than  its  being  productive  of 
happinefs ; and  whatever  has  mifery  ac- 
companying it,  carries  vjith  it  the  clear eji 
proof  of  its  difpleafing  him. 

A virtuous  pradice  greatly  furthering 
the  happinsfs  of  mankind,  mujl  be  -pleafyig 
to  their  Maker  ; a vicious  one  77iufi  difpleafe 
hiTn,  as  it  neceffarily  obfcriids  their  hap- 
pinefs. 

If  from  any  accidental  indifpofition  of 
things,  as  from  the  number  of  the  cri- 
minal, virtue  fliould  here  mifs  its  reward, 
there  is  great  likelihood  that  it  will  elfe-inhere 
receive  it ; and,  if  vice,  by  a like  acci- 
dent, fhould,  in  particular  inftances,  not 
carry  with  it  thofe  marks  of  its  offending 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  which  it  in  moll 
cafes  bears,  there  is  the  highef  probability 
that  it  will  have  its  punifhment  in  fome 
future  date.  There  is  that  probability  in 
favour  of  virtue^  not  only  from  what  our 
reafonings  on  the  juilice  and  goodnefs  of 
God  induce  us  to  think  it  has  to  exped 
from  him,  but  alfo  from  the  vifible  man- 
ner in  which  he  fignifies  his  approbation  of 
it.  He  has  impreffed  a fenfe  of  its  worth 
on  the  minds  of  all  mankind — he  has  made 
fatisfadion  infeparable  from  a conformity 
to  li — he  has  appointed  many  advantages. 
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in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  its  atten- 
dants : which  feem  concurring  affuratnes, 
that  to  whatlbcver  difadvantages  it  may 
now,  occafionally  expofe  us,  they  will  be  at 
length  fully  recompenfed.  And  there  is 
the  probability  I have  mentioned,  that  t^ie 
p;uilty  will  not  be  always  without  a punilh- 
ment  adequate  to  their  crimer,  not  only 
from  the  apprehenfiens  we  may  fitly  en- 
tertain of  a juil  Gov'ernor  of  the  nniverie; 
but,  alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  he,  co 
the  notice  of  all  men,  expreffes  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice : annexing  to  many  crimes 
immediate  inconveniences — giving  others 
a very  ihort  relpite  from  the  fevcrelc  dif- 
trefs,  the  painfulled  difeafes  — allowing 
7ione  to  have  our  reafon  and  conic icnce 
on  their  fide,  to  be  approved  by  us  in 
our  hours  of  ferioufnefs  and  calm  reHec- 
tion. 

Virtue  is,  evidently,  preferved  and  pro- 
moted by  frequent  confideration' — by  dili- 
gence and  application  — by  the  denial 
of  our  appetites— by  the  rellraint  of  our 
inclinations — by  a conftant  watchfulnefs 
over  our  paffions- — by  cherilhing  in  our- 
felves fentiments  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. Vice  is,  as  7na7}ifejUy,  produced, 
and  confirmed  by  inattention — by  fupine- 
nefs  and  careleffnefs — by  favouring  our  ap- 
petites-—by  confuldfig  rather  what  we  are. 
dilpofed  to,  than  what  is  beft  for  us,  rather 
what  inclination,  than  what  reafon  fug- 
geds — by  an  attachment  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  prefent  moment,  to  our  imme- 
diate profit  or  convenience— by  adopting 
narrow,  felfilh  principles. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  by 
no  means  an  uncertainty  in  ail  things. 
Moll  certain  it  is  from  whence  virtue  has 
its  fecurity  and  improvement.  Equally 
certain  is  it  how  we  become  bad,  and  how 
we  are  made  worfe.  Virtue  has,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a reward  of  which  it 
cannot  be  deprived,  and  vice  as  fure  a 
punilhment.  All  thofe  accidents  which 
obflruft  either  the  advantages  fuiting  a 
virtuous  practice,  or  the  fufferings  that 
a vicious  one  ought  to  feel,  may  ftly 
carry  our  thoughts  to  fome  future  Hate, 
when  each  will  have  its  full  defert  from 
that  Being,  who  has  fo  clearly  expreli'ed 
as  well  his  approbation  of  virtue,  as  his 
abhorrence  of  vice ; and  whofe  goodnefs, 
wifdom  and  power,  as  they  admit  of  de~ 
7no7iJiration,  fo  they  cannot  but  be  believed 
to  concur  in  beftowing  thofe  rewards  and 
punifaments,  which  will  be  moll  for  the 
M 3 welfaie 
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welfare  of  the  nobleft  part  of  the  creation, 
the  nteUigem  part  of  it. 

But  if  there  were  the  uncertainty  that 
is  not ; the  right  confequence  would  not 
be.  Favour  yourfelf : it  would  b?.  Secure 
ycurfelf:  Provide  againfl  the  worA.  Let 
your  preient  enjoyments  be  directed  by 
the  influence  they  may  have  on  your  fu- 
ture happinefs : confider  the  whole  poflible 
extent  of  your  exiftence,  and  forego  the 
fatisfadion  of  a few  moments,  rather  than 
hazard  the  lofs  of  a good  that  may  conti- 
nue for  cnelefs  ages. 

Such  feem  the  proper  inferences  in  this 
cafe  ; and  the  fecurity  of  ourfelves  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  effeded  by  favouring  our- 
felves: the  refult  of  this,  in  a remoter  pe- 
riod, may,  with  the  highell  degree  of  pro- 
bability, be  conjedured  from  what  is, 
every  day,  experienced. 

Bear  and  forbear,  is  the  leflbn  for  him 
who  merely  feeks  to  give  his  prefcnt  life 
all  the  comfort  in  his  power.  Great  in- 
conveniences we  cannot  even  here  avoid, 
but  by  fubmitting  to  lelTer. 

Freedom  from  pain  is  the  price  of  the 
enjoyments  W'e  deny  ourfelves ; and  llrength 
of  body  purchafed  by  the  exercife  that  fo 
feverely  fatigues  it. 

To  what  lleeplefs  nights  would  he  be 
condemned,  whofc  eafe  throughout  the  day 
was  to  have  no  Interruption  ? How  little 
relifli  fliould  we  have  of  our  food,  were  we 
to  know  nothing  of  the  difquiet  of  hunger  } 
The  man  who  uould  moll  tafte  the  grati- 
flcations  of  fenfe,  mufl  be  the  mofl:  fparing 
in  hi  application  to  them  ; tkciice  it  is  they 
not  only  are  heightened,  but  continued  to 
us.  It  feems  the  condition  of  our  being, 
that  we  fnould  have  no  pleafure  gratis — 
that  we  fhould  pay  for  each,  before  or  af- 
ter its  enjoyment.^  To  decline  whatever  we 
could  be  lefs  pleafed  with,  is  the  furell  way 
to  increafe  both  the  number  of  our  fuffer- 
ings  and  their  weight. 

What  can  be  more  precarious  than  the 
continuance  of  human  life?  Who  in  his 
twentieth  year  acknowledges  not,  how  un- 
certain it  is  whether  he  fliall  fee  his  for- 
tieth ? Yet  no  one  of  common  prudence 
feeks  barely  to  crowd  as  much  fatisfadHon 
into  his  life,  as  can  con  fill;  witli  his  reach- 
ing that  period  : there  is  no  prudent  man 
but  denies  himfelf  many  things,  in  hopes 
of  attaining  a much  longer  terra. 

We  mull  unufually  fail  in  the  love  of 
cur  children,  if  we  would  not  purfue  their 
v/ellare,  in  the  fame  way  by  which  we  judge 
* 


our  own  bell  confuhed.  But  where  is  the 
advocate  for  “ Favour  yourfelf,  fince  all 
“ things  are  uncertain,”  who,  if  diferetion 
makes  any  part  of  his  charafler,  governs 
himfelf  by  that  principle  in  their  educa- 
tion— who  docs  not  reftraiii  them  in  a 
thoufand  inflances  ? while  yet  the  uneali- 
nefs  it  gives,  and  the  tears  it  cofls  them, 
may  probably  never  find  that  very  fniall 
recompence,  which  mull  be  tlie  utmoll  he 
can  propofe  from  it.  I fay,  this  recom- 
pence may,  probably,  never  be  found ; a late 
eminent  mathematician  having,  upon  an 
exadi  calculation,  obferved,  that  one  half 
of  thofe  that  are  bom,  arc  dead  in  feventeen 
years  time. 

Some  claim  to  a public  fpirit,  to  a love 
of  their  country,  we  find  made  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  us,  even  in  this  very  profligate 
age.  But  from  him,  whofe  rule  it  is  to 
favour  himfelf,  the  public  can  have  no- 
thing to  expedl.  Were  this  the  prevail- 
ing  principle  among  us,  his  obvious  Itow 
little  regard  would  be  Ihewn  to  the  com- 
mon vt  elfare. 

All  of  the  learned  profeflions  would  re- 
gulate their  application,  by  its  fubfervlency 
to  their  maintenance,  and  think  they  had 
nothing  fo  much  to  fiudy,  as  how  to  make 
their  fortune. 

Soldier  and  failor  would  have  no  notion 
of  any  honour  diflindl  from  their  advan- 
tage — of  any  obligation  they  could  be  un- 
der, when  their  pay  might  be  fafe,  to  en- 
danger their  perfons. 

The  people  would  judge  none  fo  fit  to 
reprefent  them,  as  they  who  had  been  at 
the  greatefl;  expence  in  corrupting  them  : 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  would 
fee  no  reafon  why  the  whole  of  what  was  to 
be  gained  fhould  go  to  their  conflituents. 

In  fliort,  nothing  but  fupinenefs  and 
floth — an  attachment  to  their  eafe,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  fenfes— low,  un- 
manly views — purfuits  throughout  the  mofl: 
felfifh  and  fordid  could  prevail,  among  all 
orders  and  degrees  of  men,  in  any  coun- 
try, where  the  received  dodlrine  was,  fa-^ 
ni our  yourfelf  , 

Hence  certainly  is  It,  that  not  only  the 
better  conftituted  governments,  but  even 
the  nations  of  a lefs  refined  policy,  have 
encouraged  fo  much  an  indifference  to  the 
fcanry  portion  of  life  here  allotted  us — to 
the  continuance,  the  cafe,  the  converdences 
of  it ; exciting,  by  various  methods,  each 
member  of  the  community,  to  have  chiefly 
at  heart  the  public  interefl — to  be  ever  di- 
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y li\c;ent  and  afl^ve  in  promoting  it — to  fiib- 
k mit  to  any  dilHca'ties  for  thel'ervice  of  his 
t country,  and  to  defpife  death  in  its  de- 
li fence. 

Nor  do  we,  univerfally,  edeem  any  cha- 
n raders  more,  t'lan  thofe  of  the  perfons  who 
have  dldinguifiied  themfelvcs  by  their  dd- 
interellednefs — by  their  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon  good — by  their  flighting  a!  1 p -j  vate  ad- 
vantages that  came  in  competition  with  it. 

What  has  been  the  language  of  the 
more  generous  Heathen,  but  tne  very  re- 
t’.  verfe  of  Favour  thyfelf  ? F/a/o  adviies  his 
1,  friend  Archytas  to  confidcr  “ that  we  are 
‘ not  born  for  ourielves  alone — that  our 

,*  country,  our  parents,  our  frien  Is  have 

’ “ their  refpeefive  claims  upon  us.”  Epijh 

ix.  p.  358.  yo!.  3.  _ 

1-  AriJioiU,  in  iuttiing  the  true  difference 
[ between  the  Lawful  and  culpable  love  of 
ourfelves,  obi'erves,  that  fuch  love  of  cur- 
felves  is,  undoubtedly,  blameable,  as  in- 
duces us 'to  feck;  as  large  a ihare  as  may  be, 
of  wealth,  honour,  and  fenfnal  pleafure. 
He,  afterwards,  coniiiers  a life  of  reafon 
and  virtue,  as  the  proper  life  of  a man, 
and  pronounces  him  the  true  lover  of  him- 
felf,  who  makes  luch  a life  his  care. 

He  goes  on,  “ When  all  are  intent  on 
“ the  pradlce  of  what  is  right,  and  each 
. “ lays  himfelf  out  on  the  worthieft  adions, 

“ the  public  welfaie  will,  thereby,  be  ef- 
“ frdually  provided  for,  and  every  private 
“ perfon  confulc  his  own  greatell  happi- 
nefs.  It  is  moll  truly  faid,  of  the  good 
“ man,  that  he  will  ferve  his  friends  and 
his  country — will  do  it,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  life.  For,  as  to  wealth, 
“ honour,  and  all  thofe  other  goods  about 
‘‘  which  there  isfo  mucii  (Hr  in  the  worl?], 
“ he  will  have  no  regard  to  them,  when 
“ they  come  into  competition  with  the  dif- 
« charge  of  his  duty.  He  will  rather  chafe 
“ to  live  one  year  well,  than  many  at  ran- 
“ dom.  He  is  ju dly  thought  the  good  man, 
“ who  has  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  as 
“ how  to  ad  rightly.” 

To  mention  another  Greek  writer  ; 

We  are  born,  fays  the  excellent  empe- 
■peror  Antoninus,  to  alllll  each  Other,  1.  2. 
§ I.  His  counfel  is,  *•'  Whatfoever  you 
“ do,  do  it  with  a view  to  your  being  a 
**  good  man;  good,  not  in  the  ordinary, 
but  in  the  Arid  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 
‘‘  word,”  1,  iv.  10.  “ la  this  delight,  in 
this  repofe  yourlelf,  in  pa.ling  from  one 
ufeful  adion  to  anotlier  ; Hill  mindful  of 
the  Deity,’.’  I yi.  § 7.  ' 
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“ Whatfoever  I do,”  fays  he,  “ by  my- 
**  {elf,  or  the  alfilHi'ce  of  others,  ought 
wliolly  to  be  di reded  by  what  the  com- 
‘‘  mon  advantage  requires.”  1.  vii.  § 5. 

He,  elfe where,  cenl'ures  every  adion  of 
ours,  that  has  no  reference  either  imme- 
diately, or  more  remotely,  to  the  duties 
of  fociai  life,  1.  ix,  § 23.  To  defpirc,  fays 
Tni/y,  and  make  no  account  of  pleafure, 
life,  wealth,  in  comparifon  cf  the  public 
welfare,  is  the  part  of  a great  and  gene- 
rous mind. — A life  of  toil  and  trouble  in 
order  to  promote,  if  pohible,  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  would  be  much  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  than  to  pafs  one’s  days  in 
folitude,  not  only  without  any  cire,  but 
enjoying  the  greatell  pleafures,  and  having 
every  thing  could  be  wanted  at  command, 
De  Ojf.  1.  iii.  283,  284. 

We  are  all,  according  to  Seneca,  mem- 
bers of  one  great  body,  Ep.  95.  We  muil 
confult  the  happinefs  of  others,  if  we 
would  our  own.  In  his  treatife  of  a Happy 
Life,  mentioning  what  the  man  mud  be, 
who  may  hope  to  pafs  lienee  to  tne  abodes 
cf  the  celeilial  beings ; part  of  his  de- 
feription  of  him  is,  “ That  he  lives  as  if 
“ he  knew  himfelf  born  for  others — con- 
fults  in  all  he  does  the  approbation  of 
“ his  confcience — regulates  his  every  ac- 
tion  by  confidering  it  as  well  known  to 
“ the  public,  as  it  is  to  himfelf — treats  the 
“ whole  world  as  his  country — regards 
the  gods  as  prefent  wherever  he  is, 
**  and  as  remarking  whatever  he  ads  and 
‘‘  fpeaks.” . 

True  happinefs  is,  throughout  this  au- 
thor’s works,  confidered  as  derived  from 
virtue — from  the  Heady  purfait  of  what 
is  right  and  our  duty. 

Thefe  refledlions  will,  I hope,  appear 
not  improperly  introducing  the  confidera- 
ticn  of  the  part  we  have  to  ail  as  expec- 
tants of  happinefs  in  a future  Hate  ; the 
fubjeil  of  the  following  eli'ay. 

Th's  expeilation  does  not  indeed  furnilh 
any  employment  of  our  time  that  would 
not  be  comprehended  under  the  heads  on 
which  I have  already  enlarged  ; but  it  is 
the  Itrongell  poHible  enforcement  of  what 
they  teach  us. 

Can  I fuppofe  that  beyond  the  grave 
there  is  any  happinefs  prepared  for  me, 
if  I live  unmindful  of  the  privileges  here 
vouchfafed  me — if,  when  1 am  placed 
above  the  bealls,  1 will  put  myfelf  upon  a 
level  with  them — if  that  fpiritual  part  of 
me,  which  makes  me  a Ht  fubjeil  for  this 
M 4 happin^fss 
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happinefs,  be  neglefted,  and  all  my  care 
and  pains  laid  out  on  my  body,  on  what 
was  earth  lb  lately,  and  mull  lb  Ipcedily  be 
earth  'again  ? 

Are  there  certain  difpofitions  which  pre- 
pare us  for,  and  which,  by  being  perfe6l> 
ed,  probably  conflitute  the  happinefs  of 
another  life  ; and  may  we  hope  to  obtain 
it,  when  our  purfuits  contributed  to  fup- 
prefs  thefe  difpofitions,  or  when  we  are 
wholly  regardlefs  of  cultivating  them? 

Whatever  I hope  for  in  a future  abode, 
I ought  to  think  the  reward  of  fomething 
here  done  by  me ; and  when  the  time  for 
adtion  here  is  fo  fhort,  even  in  its  longed 
continuance — when  likewife  our  oppor- 
tunities are  fo  few,  and  fo  irrecoverably 
loft,  we  muft  conclude  it  mioft  fitting,  in 
order  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  hopes,  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  before  us ; not  to 
iiegledl  it  from  a prefumption  of  finding 
others  which  perhaps  may  never  come,  or, 
if  they  do  come,  may  be  lefs  favourable  to 
us  than  the  prefent;  but  to  derive  from 
this  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yield- 
ingus. 

Further,  if  according  to  the  greater  or 
Icfs  life  of  which  we  make  ourfelves  to  our 
fcilow-creaturcs,  we  more  or  lefs  anfwcr  the 
end  of  our  creation,  we  muft  conceive  this 
10  be  a point,  our  fpecial  regard  to  which 
wdll  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  tlie 
views  we  have  beyond  the  grave.  The 
blifs  we  then  proinife  ourfelves  cannot  be 
thought  a likelier  reward  of  any  pradlice, 
than  of  that  which  aims  at  the  moft  exten- 
five  good;  nor  can  one  of  common  fenfe 
tiiink  fucli  happinefs  likely  to  be  our  por- 
tion, after  a life  fpent  as  unprofitabiy,  as 
that  of  thofe  creatures,  the  whole  of  whofe 
fatisfadtions  we  all  coniine  to  thofe  they  at 
prelent  enjoy — to  tlicir  prefent  cxiftence. 
Hence  our  hopes  after  death  will  be  per- 
petuuby  urging  us  to  what  we  can  do  moft 
for  die  good  of  mankind,  and  muft  be  a 
motive  to  it  of  the  greateft  weight. 

Thus,  likewife,  when  1 contemplate  a 
more  defirable  date  of  being,  than  what 
X am  now  granted,  awaiting  me  at  my  de- 
parture hence  ; as  it  is  impolfible  that  I 
Ihould  not  at  the  fame  time  take  into  my 
confideratlon,  to  whom  1 muft  owe  this 
blefting,  from  whom  it  can  be  received  ; 

I muft  hereby  be  necelTarily  led  to  a great 
defire  of  pleafing  him  from  whom  it  is  to 
come,  and  therefore  to  all  fuch  applica- 
tion to  him,  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
exxedencies,  as  can  be  fuppofed  due  from 
and  required  of  me. 
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To  all  the  feveral  tafics  I have  mention^ 
ed,  we  are  thus  particularly  diredled  by 
attending  to  the  happinefs  referved  for  usj 
the  confideration  of  it  thus  Ibongly  en- 
forces their  performance. 

How  far  it  muft  in  general  contribute  to 
the  bed  employment  of  our  lime,  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  may,  I hope,  fully  con- 
vince us. 

If  we  furvey  the  things,  on  the  value  of 
which  we  are  univcrfally  agreed,  we  fliall 
perceive  few,  if  any,  of  them  obtained  or 
fecured  without  more  or  Id's  care  on  our 
part,  and  fome  of  them  only  ihe  recom- 
pence  of  our  painfulleft  endeavour.  The 
long  enjoyment  of  health  is  in  vain  ex- 
pected, if  we  wholly  decline  the  fatigue 
of  exercife,  and  the  uneafinefs  of  felf-de- 
nial.  The  greateft  eftate  muft  at  length 
be  wafted  by  him,  who  will  be  at  no  trouble 
in  the  management  of  it,  who  cannot  tor- 
ment his  brains  with  examining  accounts, 
and  regulating  the  various  articles  of  a 
large  expence.  Whofe  power  is  fo  efta- 
bliftied  that  the  prefervation  of  it  cods 
him  not  much  folicitude — many  anxious 
thoughts ; and  compels  him  not  to  morti- 
fy himfelf  in  numerous  inftances  ? This  is 
the  cafe  of  them  whom  'uv  ejleem  the  nvift 
fortunate  of  their  kind.  As  to  the  gene- 
rality, how  difficult  do  they  find  the  ac- 
quifition  of  the  meaneft  of  thcle  advan- 
tages? What  years  of  diligence  does  it  coft 
them  to  raife  but  a moderate  fortune? 
Vaft  numbers  we  find  ftruggling  through- 
out their  lives  for  a bare  fupport. 

The  chief  bleffings  of  I'fe — the  goods 
moft  worthy  our  purfuit,  are  not  only /cr 
the  moji  partf  but  altogether^  the  fruits  of 
long  and  unwearied  endeavours  after  them. 
Where  is  the  very  ufeful  art  that  can  be 
learned  without  a clofe  and  tedious  appli- 
cation— that  wx  can  make  any  tolerable 
progrefs  in,  before  many  of  our  days  are 
pafted  ? How  much,  and  what  an  attentive 
experience — what  repeated  obfervations, 
and  how  exadl:  a reafoning  upon  them,  are 
neceffiary  to  form  us  to  any  degree  of  wif- 
dom? — Duly  to  regulate  our  paflions — to 
have  them  under  command — rightly  di- 
reded,  and  more  or  lefs  warm  propor- 
tionably  to  the  influence  their  object  has 
upon  our  happinefs,  will  coft  us,  as  every 
one  is  fenfible,  a watchfulnefs  and  care  of 
fuch  continuance,  as  is  fubmitted  to  by  few 
even  of  thofe,  who  beft  know  how  far  it 
would  be  overpaid  by  the  good  its  pur- 
chafe. 

If  then  we  pay  fo  dear  for  every  fatif- 

fadion 
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fafHon  we  now  enjoy — if  there  be  nothing 
defirable  on  earth  but  what  has  its  price  of 
labour  fet  upon  it,  and  what  is  moil  defir- 
able comes  to  us  by  the  moft  labour;  who 
in  his  wits  can  believe  that  happinefs  far 
exceeding  the  utmoft  in  our  prefent  date, 
will  at  length  be  our  portion  without  any 
folicitude  we  need  be  at  about  it — with- 
out any  qualifications  we  have  to  acquire 
in  order  to  it — without  any  pains  we  are 
to  take  after  it  ? Nothing  in  Faganifm  or 
Mahommecli/my  nothing  in  Popery  is  fo  ab- 
furd  as  this  fuppofition. 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  God.  As  they  are  all  ground- 
ed on  an  unerring  wifdoin,  they  mull  tef- 
tify  their  correfpondence  to  /V,  by  what 
they  have  to  each  other:  and  fo  we  find 
they  do  in  all  cafes  wherein  we  can  fathom 
them.  We  know  not,  indeed,  m nvhat  ^ay 
we  are  to  be  made  happy  in  another  life; 
but  nvitb  njohat  our  being  fo  is  connefted— - 
on  ^jhat  it  mud  depend,  we  are  fufficient- 
ly  indrufted.  I'he  means  of  making  our- 
feives  thus  happy  which  are  put  in  our 
power,  plainly  teach,  that  by  their  ufe  it 
mud  be  edecled.  Leder  goods,  derived 
to  us  only  by  our  care  and  indudry,  de- 
mondrate  how  we  are  to  fecure  greater. 
The  chief  blelTings,  that  are  now  within 
our  reach,  being  never  vouchfafed  but  to 
our  extraordinary  efforts — to  our  mod 
earned  endeavours  to  gain  them,  lead  us 
to  the  fulled  conviflion,  that  the  fame  mud 
be  the  condition  of  whatever  enjoyments 
we  can  promife  ourfelves  after  our  death 
-—that  they  will  only  be  the  reward  of  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  been 
fough  t — of  the  difficulties  their  purfuithas 
occafioned  us. 

The  Athcid  himfelf — he  who  having  no 
views  beyond  this  world,  gives  his  luds 
their  full  range  in  it,  aids  with  abundantly 
more  fenfe  and  confidency,  than  he  who, 
full  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  yet  con- 
ftilts  his  humour  or  his  eafe,  his  plcafure 
or  his  profit,  rcgardlefs  of  any  underdand- 
ing  he  has  to  improve,  or  any  progrefs 
in  virtue  he  has  to  make.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  fo  much  confirms  the  irreligi- 
ous man  in  his  bad  principles,  as  his  db- 
ferving  this  conduft  in  them  who  pro- 
fefs  to  believe  a God  and  another  life. 
He  thinks,  and,  I mud  own,  but  too  jud- 
ly^  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  fuch  a belief,  and  not  to  have 
it — that  it  is  even  much  more  reafonable 
io  give  up  all  expedlations  of  future  hap- 
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pinefs,  than  to  expeifl  it,  and  yet  do  no- 
thing in  order  to  it — do  nothing  that  can 
appear  at  all  qualifying  us  for,  or  entitling 
U3  to  it:  in  a word,  he  rightly  thinks  that,, 
fuppofing  there  be  a God  of  that  perfect 
judice  and  wifdom  which  he  is  re^refent- 
ed,  he  cannot  make  any  diderence  here- 
after between  them  who  have  abfolutely 
denied  his  judice — his  wifdom— nay  his 
very  being,  and  them  who,  with  all  their 
acknowledgments  of  him  and  his  perfec- 
tions, would  yet  never  facrifice  any  of  their 
inclinations  to  him — would  not  be  at  any 
pains  to  know  his  will,  or,  if  they  did  know 
it,  would  only  fo  far  obey  it,  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  own. 

1 hardly  can  quit  this  fubje£l.  So  great 
is  the  danger — fo  certain,  I may  fay,  i» 
the  mifehief  of  perfuading  ourfelves,  that 
an  eternal  happinefs  will  recompence  the 
little  we  do  to  fecure  it,  that  I fcarcely 
know  when  I have  faid  enough  to  evince 
what  condu6l  alone  it  can  reward. 

As  the  vifible  world  is  the  only  univ'er- 
fal  guide  to  our  conjedlures  on  the  invidble^ 
and  therein,  as  I have  obferved,  the  method 
of  Providence  in  difpenfing  its  bieffing,  is 
manifed  to  every  eye;  all  thofe  which  can 
mod  engage  our  wifhes  depending  wholly 
on  what  we  do  to  obtain  them:  as,  like- 
wife,  whether  we  confider  the  wifdom  of 
God,  or  his  truth,  or  his  judice,  they  ail 
concur  in  teaching  us  this  ledbn,  that  an 
ever-continuing  felicity  can  only  be  pre- 
pared for  a didinguifhed  virtue. 

As  things,  I fay,  are  thus,  may  it  not 
properly  be  affied.  What  can  it  be  that  (o 
drangely  infatuates  us — that  polfedes  us 
with  hopes  fo  extravagantly  abfurd — that 
makes  a purfuit  fo  lazy  and  remifs,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  ? 
I know  not  what  this  poffibly  can  be,  but, 
either,  the  numbers  that  countenance  our 
praflice,  or,  the  reliance  we  have  on  the 
Deity’s  undbounded  goodnefs. 

As  to  the  former,  how  little  drefs  we 
fhould  lay  on  numbers,  will  be  evident  froVu 
thefe  four  confiderations. 

Fird,  They,  who  in  every  age,  are  mod 
commended  for  their  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence, never  take  the  multitude  for  their 
pattern;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  condalit- 
ly  live  in  a diredl  oppofition  to  its  prac- 
tices, and  didiiade  ail,  to  whom  they  are 
well-widiers  from  them. 

Secondly,  Thofe  follies  and  vices,  which 
arc  the  reproach  of  numbers,  are  not 
therefore,  the  lefs  mifehievous  in  their  con- 

fcquenco«. 
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fequences.  The  incrcafing  muititucies  of 
the  lewd  and  drunken  do  not,  in  any  In- 
ftance,  occafion  lewdnefs  and  drunkennels 
to  have  more  favourable  circumllances  at- 
tending them,  either  with  refpefl  to  the 
pen'oRs-,  or  the  pofteri^y  of  the  guilty  ; and 
it  God  be,  in  no  iiiflance,  more  favourable 
to  tlie  vicious  in  this  world,  becaufeof  their 
numbers;  we  have  her.cr  too  fad  a proof 
that  they  have  not  the  lead:  ground  to  ex- 
pert he  Ihould  be  fo  in  the  next. 

hThirdlv,  What  we  cad  great  numbers, 
are,  probably  in  refpecl  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  rational  beings,  extremely  few  ; 
perhaps  no  more  than  fome  few  grains  of 
land,  in  compat  ifon  of  tiio'e  amazing  heaps 
that  fpr.ad  the  defarts  of  the  earth,  and 
ihores  of  the  ocean.  Suppofing,  thmefore, 
all  offenders  among  the  human  kind,  pu- 
nifhed  by  God  according  to  their  deferts ; 
that  puniihment  :r-ight  be  making  exam- 
ples oFa  very  fmall,  cf  the  verv  fmalleft 
part  of  h’s  creatuies,  for  ihe  good  of  the 
reft— for  preferving  innumerable  millions 
— an  infinite  rnc°  in  their  due  obedience. 

Fourthly,  An  cftablilhed  order  taking 
place  in  all  the  works  cf  God  that  we  are 
acquainted  with;  every  thing  in  the  na- 
tural world  being  fubjeifted  to  certain  law  s ; 
and  in  the  moral  world,  good  having  ftill 
a tendency  to  produce  good,  nor  ever 
failing  to  do  it,  unlels  from  fome  acci- 
dental hindrances;  and  evil,  when  things 
are  in  their  proper  courfe,  producing  evil  : 
we  have  very  Ib  ong  reafon  to  believe,  that 
an  unchangeable  God — lie  whofe  wifdom 
uniformly  difplays  itfelf— has  fixed  things 
thus,  that  thus  they  will  proceed  to  all 
eternity;  good  following  from  good,  evil 
from  evil ; witli  this  ditterence  alone,  with 
jefped  to  us,  in  another  ftatc,  tliat  all 
hindrances  of  the  natural  confequences  of 
things  will  there  be  removed — nothing 
'.vill  prevent  the  virtuous  man’s  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  virtue,  nor  will  any  thing 
hinder  the  whole  of  the  difmal  eiicdfs  of 
vice  from  bei’^g  felt  by  them,  who  have 
here  allowed  themfelves  in  it.  And,  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  than  w’hich  nothing  is  more 
probable,  it  is  then  quite  clear,  that  all 
the  hopes  of  the  guilty  from  their  num- 
bers muft  be  utteny  vain — that  it  would 
be  full  as  reafonable  to  think  a plague 
could  not  be  a dangerous  diftemper,  he- 
caufe  it  is  fo  infeflious  an  one;  as  to  thick 
that  we  (hall  be  fafe  amidft  our  crimes,  bc- 
caufe  of  the  multitude  that  (hare  them. 
With  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  Gcd, 


how  groundlefs  our  reliance  muft  be  upon 
it,  when  we  ad  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
which  we  were  made— when  we  negled 
our  opportunities,  and  abufe  our  capa- 
cities, will,  1 hope,  befufficiently  plain  to 
us,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  fhort  re- 
marks. 

j.  We  aferibe  goodnefs  to  God  as  a 
perfedion  ; but  nothing  can  be  a perfedion 
in  him,  which  has,  morally  fpeaking,  a 
necefiary  tendency  to  make  his  creatures 
Ids  perfed — lefs  careful  to  anfwer  the 
ends  of  their  creation;  and  this  the  divine 
goodnefs  would  certainly  do,  if  it  were  in- 
deed fuch  as  allowed  us  nothing  to  fear, 
tho^  we  negleded  to  ufe  rightly  the  abilities 
and  opportunities  afforded  us. 

2.  As  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world 
— is  acknowledged  fo  by  all  who  own  his 
being;  we  mult,  therefore,  confider  his 
goodnefs,  as  that  of  a governor,  or  as  con- 
fiiftent  with,  and  agreeable  to,  a wife  go- 
vernment: but  can  this  be  faid  of  his 
goodnefs,  if  it  exempt  from  all  punifh- 
ment  our  wilful  and  continued  difobedi- 
ence  to  his  laws,  and  thereby  encourage 
us  to  difobey  them  ? 

3.  One  attribute  or  perfefcloii  of  the 
Deity  cannot  clalb  with  another : his 
goodnefs,  for  inftance,  with  his  juftice  : 
but  the  punifnment  of  evil  is  as  much  a 
part  of  juftice,  as  tlie  rewarding  of  good. 
To  treat  evil,  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  can 
neither  be  agrecdble  to  juftice  or  truth; 
and  this  would  be  the  cafe — evil  would  be 
regarded  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  did  the 
goodnefs  of  God  fo  favour  the  wilful  of- 
fender, that  his  crimes  would  never  receive 
their  defert. 

4.  To  reftrain  evil,  to  obftrud  its  pro- 
grefs,  muft  be  the  care  of  a good  Gover- 
nor, nay  would  be  the  furell  proof  of 
his  goodnefs.  To  punilh,  therefore,  fuch 
as  ad  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  nature 
— contrary  to  tlie  well-lielng  of  fociety, 
and  therein  contrary  to  their  own  and  the 
common  happinefs,  is  not  only  a part  of 
juftice,  but  even  of  goodnefs  itfelf.  We 
could  not  confider  God  as  good,  had  he 
not  properly  guarded  againfi  his  creatures 
corrupting  themfelves,  and  againft  that 
corruption  extending  itfelf;  and  what  are 
the  difeouragements  to  this,  but  in  the 
way  of  puniihment— but  by  the  fufter- 
ings  the  guilty  have  to  fear?  The  more 
there  are  who  ad  in  defiance  of  thele  fuf- 
ferings,  the  more  necefiary  it  becomes  to 
infiid  them;  and  oflemlers  can  have  no 

reafon 
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rearon  to  think  that  the  mercy  of  God  will 
fpare  them,  when  the  greateft  mercy  is 
diewn  in  obviating  the  mifehief  of  fuch 
examples,  by  treating  them  accoiding  to 
what  they  have  deferved. 

Let  us  beholc^  the  goodnefs  of  God  in 
this  light,  and  this  is  that  in  which  we 
ought  to  fee  it— this  is  its  true  reprefen- 
tation;  and  thus  feen,  it  cannot  but  con- 
vince us  how  impoffib'e  it  is  that  we  lhould 
have  any  thing  to  hope  after  a life  unprO' 
fitably,  vainly  fpent — how  much  fuch  a 
life  has  neceh'arily  to  fear. 

Dean  Bolton, 
CATECHETICAL  LECTURES. 

§151.  lntrodu£lio7i  to  the  Catechi/??i. 

The  Catechifm  begins  with  a recital  of 
our  baptifmal  vow,  as  a kind  of  preface 
to  the  whole.  It  then  lays  down  the  great 
chrillian  principle  of  faith;  and  leaving 
all  mylterious  inquiries,  in  which  this  fub- 
je6l  is  involved,  it  pafies  on  to  the  rules  of 
pradice.  Having  briefly  recited  thefe,  it 
concludes  with  a Ample,  and  very  intelli- 
gible explarvatioa  of  baptifm,  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

The  catechifm  then  begins  very  pro- 
perly, with  a recital  of  our  baptifmal  vow, 
as  the  bell  preface  to  that  belief,  and  thofe 
rules  of  pradice,  in  which  that  vow  en- 
gaged us,— But  before  we  examine  the 
vow  itfelf,  two  appendages  of  it  require 
explanation — the  ufe  of  fponfors— and  the 
addition  of  a name. 

With  regard  to  the  fponfor,  the  church 
probably  imitates  the  appointment  of  the 
legal  guardian,  making  the  bell  proviflon 
it  can  for  the  pious  education  of  orphans, 
and  deferted  children.  The  temporal  and 
the  fpiiitual  guardian  may  equally  betray 
their  trull:  both  are  culpable:  both  ac- 
countable: but  furely  the  latter  breaks  the 
more  facred  engagement. 

As  to  promifing  and  vowing  in  the 
name  of  another  (which  Teems  to  carry  fo 
harfh  a found)  the  fponfor  only  engages 
for  the  child,  as  any  one  would  engage  for 
another,  in  a matter  which  is  manifellly 
for  his  advantage:  and  on  a fuppofition, 
that  the  child  hereafter  will  fee  it  to  be  fo 
—that  is,  lie  promifes,  as  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  the  child  itfelf  would  have  pro- 
mifed,  if  it  had  been  able. 

With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  facrament;  nor  pretends  to  ferip- 
tural  authority.  It  refts  merely  on  ancient 
»fage.  A cudom  had  generally  obtained. 
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of  giving  a new  name,  *pon  adopting  a 
new  member  into  a family.  We  find  it 
common  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews;  nay,  we  read  that  even  God 
himfelf,  when  he  received  Abram  into 
covenant,  giving  an  early  fandti^  to  this 
ufage,  changed  his  name  to  Aoraham. 
In  imitation  of  this  common  pradice,  the 
old  chritlians  gave  baptifmal  names  to  their 
children,  which  were  intended  to  point  out 
their  heavenly  adoption,  as  their  furnames 
didinguiflied  their  temporal  alliance. 

From  confidering  the  ufe  of  fponfors, 
and  of  the  name  in  baptifm,  we  proceed 
next  to  the  vow  itfelf,  which  is  thus  ex- 
prefled.  “ My  godfathers  did  promife 
“ three  things  in  my  name:  ill.  That  I 
**  fliould  renounce  the  devil,  and  all  his 
“ works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  all  the  finful  lulls  of 
the  flelh.  2dly,  That  I fliould  believe 
**  all  the  articles  of  the  chrillian  faith;  and 
“ 3dly,  That  I fliould  keep  God’s  holy 
will,  and  commandments,  and  walk  in 
the  fame  all  the  days  of  my  life.” 

Firfl  then,  we  promife  to  renounce 
the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
“ and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
all  the  finful  lulls  of  the  flelh.”  “ The 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefn,”  is  a 
comprehenfive  mode  of  exprefling  every 
fpecies  of  fin,  however  dilcinguifhed ; and 
from  whatever  fource  derived:  all  which 
we  can  only  engage  to  renounce  as  far  as 
we  are  able;  but  alfo  to  take  pains  in 
tracing  the  labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts; 
and  in  removing  the  glofles  of  felf-deceit. 
Without  this,  all  renunciation  of  fin  is  pre- 
tence. 

Being  thus  enjoined  to  renounce  our 
grofs,  habitual  fins,  and  thofe  bad  inclina- 
tions, which  lead  us  into  them;  we  arc 
required  next  to  “ believe  all  the  articles 
“ of  the  chrillian  faith.”  This  is  a natu- 
ral progreffion.  When  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  malignity  of  fin,  we  in 
courfe  wifli  to  avoid  the  ill  confequences 
of  it;  and  are  prepared  to  give  a fair 
hearing  to  the  evidence  of  religion. 
There  is  a clofe  connexion  between  vice 
and  infidelity.  They  mutually  fupport  each 
other.  The  fame  connexion  fubfills  be- 
tween a well-difpofed  mind,  and  the  truths 
of  religion : and  faith  perhaps  is  not  fo 
involuntary  an  adl,  as  many  of  our  modern 
philofophers  would  perfuade  us. 

After  “ believing  the  articles  of  the 
chrillian  faith,”  we  are  lallly  injoined  to 
keep  God’s  holy  will  and  command - 

ments.’* 
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**  ment?.’^  Here  too  is  the  fame  natural 
progrefllon.  As  the  renunciation  of  fin 
prepares  the  way  for  faith,  fo  does  faith, 
lead  direftly  to  obedience.  They  feem 
related  to  each  other,  as  the  mean  and  the 
end.  ‘‘ The  end  of  the  commandment,” 
faith  th^apollle,  “ is  charity  out  of  a pure 
“ heart,  and  of  a good  confcience,  and  of 

faith  unfeigned.”  Faith  (which  is  the  act 
of  believing  upon  rational  evidence)  is  the 
great  fountain,  from  which  all  chrifiian 
virtues  fpring.  No  man  will  obey  a law, 
till  he  hath  informed  himfelf  whether  it 
be  properly  authorized ; or,  in  other  words, 
till  he  believe  in  the  jurifdiclion  that  en- 
sued it. — If  our  faith  in  Chrill  doth  not 
lead  us  to  obey  him;  it  is  what  the  ferip- 
tures  call  a dead  faith,  in  oppofition  to  a 
faving  one. 

To  this  infeparable  connection  between 
faith  and  obedience,  St.  Paul’s  doctrine 
may  be  objected,  where  he  feems  to  lay 
the  whole  Itrefs  on  faith,  in  oppofition  to 
V'Orks*. — But  it  is  plain,  that  St.  Paul’s 
argument  requires  him  to  mean  by  faith, 
the  vvhole  fyltem  of  the  chriftian  religion 
(which  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  many  other  parts  ot  feripture) ; and  by 
works,  which  he  fets  in  oppofition  to  it, 
the  moral  law.  So  that  in  fact,  the  apof- 
tle’s  argument  relates  not  to  the  prefent 
queiHon;  but  tends  only  to  efiablifli  the 
fupeiioiity  of  chriilianity.  The  moral  law, 
argues  the  apofle,  which  claimed  on  the 
righteoufnefs  of  works,  makes  no  provifion 
for  the  deficiencies  of  man.  Chriltianity 
alone,  by  opening  a door  of  mercy,  gave 
him  hopes  of  that  falvation,  whicit  the 
other  could  not  pretend  to  give. 

Upon  renouncing  fin,  believing  the  arti- 
cles of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  keeping 
God’s  holy  commandments,  as  far  asftnful 
man  can  keep  them,  we  are  entitled  by 
promife  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  gofpel. 
We  become  members  of  Chrift,  children 

of  God,  and  inlieritors  of  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.”  We  are  redeemed  through 
the  nrer-its  of  Chrift;  pardoned  through 
the  mercies  of  God;  and  rev/arded  with  a 
bleflcd  immovtality. 

This  account  of  our  b.iptiffnal  vow  con- 
cludes with  a quefriun,  leading  us  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necefity  ofobfeAing  this 
vow;  and  to  declare  oar  belief,  that  our 
only  hope  of  keeping  it  refts  upon  the 
alfiftance  of  God.  Gilpi'ru 

^ See  Rom.  iiw  aS.  and  ina 


§ 152-  On  the  Creed — the  Belief  of  Cod* 

I’he  creed  begins  with  a profeffion  of 
our  belief  in  God  the  Father  almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.” 

The  being  of  a God  ^is  one  of  thofe 
truths,  which  fcarce  require  proof.  A 
proof  feems  rather  an  injury,  as  it  fup- 
pofes  doubt.  However,  as  young  minds, 
though  not  fceptical,  are  uninformed,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  feleift,  out  of  the 
variety  of  arguments  which  evince  this 
great  truth,  two  or  three  of  the  moft 
fimple. 

The  exiftence  of  a Deity,  we  prove 
from  the  light  of  nature.  For  his  attri- 
butes, at  leaft  in  any  perfeftion,  we  mull 
look  into  feripture. 

A few  plain  and  fimple  arguments 
drawn  from  the  creation  of  the  world^ — 
the  prefervation  of  it— and  the  general 
confent  of  mankind,  ftrike  us  with  more 
convidion,  than  all  the  fubtiities  of  meta- 
phyfical  dedudion. 

We  prove  the  being  of  a God  firft  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  world  muft  have  been  produced 
either  by  defign,  or  by  chance.  No  other 
mode  of  origin  can  be  fuppofed.  Let  us 
fee  then  with  which  of  thefe  cnaraders  it 
is  imprefted. 

The  charaderiftic  of  the  works  of  de- 
fign, is  a relation  of  parts,  in  order  to 
produce  an  end — The  charaderiftic  of  the 
works  of  chance  is  juft  the  reverfe. — > 
When  we  fee  ftones  anfwering  each  other, 
laid  in  the  form  of  a regular  building,  we 
immediately  fay,  they  were  put  together 
by  defign:  but  when  we  fee  them  thrown 
about  in  a diforderly  heap,  we  fay  as  con- 
fidently, they  have  been  thrown  fo  b)r 
chance. 

Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  appen- 
dages, there  is  plainly  this  appearance  of 
defign.  One  part  relates  to  another;  and 
the  whole  together  produces  an  end.  The 
fun,  for  inftance,  is  conneded  with  the 
'‘earth,  by  warming  it  into  a proper  heat, 
for  the  produdion  of  its  fruits ; and  fur- 
nilhing  it  with  rain  and  dew.  The  earth 
again  is  conneded  with  all  the  vegetables 
which  it  produces,  by  providing  them 
with  proper  foils,  and  juices  for  their 
nourifhmcnt.  Thefe  again  are  conneded 
with  animals,  by  fupplying  them  with  food. 
And  the  whole  together  produces  the  great 

eed  great:  part  of  the  epiftlc. 
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end  of  fuilaining  the  lives  ofinnumerable 
creatures. 

Nor  is  defign  fliewn  only  in  the  grand 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  all  its  relative 
appendages:  it  is  equally  fhewn  in  every 
part.  It  is  feen  in  every  animal,  adapted 
in  all  its  peculiarities  to  its  proper  mode 
of  life*  It  is  feen  in  every  vegetable,  fur- 
i^ilhed  with  parts  exaclly.fuited  to  its  litua- 
tion.  In  the  leaft,  as  well  as  in  the  greateil 
of  nature’s  productions,  it  is  every  v^here 
apparent.  - The  little  creeper  upon  the 
wail,  extending  its  tenacious  fibres,  d.raws 
nourilhment  Lom  the  crannies  of  the 
Jfiones;  a.id  fiouriilies  where  no  other  plant 
could  live. 

if  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it, 
are  thus  marked  with  the  eharaders  of 
defign,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging-the  author  of  fuch  defign  — 
«f  fuch  amazing  contrivance  and  variety, 
to  be  a being  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
power.  V7e  call  a man  ingenious,  who 
makes  even  a common  globe,  with  all  the 
parts  of  the  eanh  delineated  upon  it. 
What  ffiali  we  fay  then'  of  the  author  of 
the  great  original  itlelf,  in  all  its  grandeur, 
and  farniffied  with  ail  its  various  inhabi- 
tants ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  t.he  prefer- 
vation  of  the  world,  is  indeed  rather  the 
iall  argument  advanced  a ilep  farther. 

If  chance  co;dd  be  fuppofed  to  produce 
a regular  form,  yet  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  highefi:  degree  of  credulity,  to  iffippofe, 
it  could  continue  this  regularity  for  any 
time.  But  we  find  It  has  been  continued  : 
we  find,  that  near  6000  years  have  made 
no  .change  in  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  world.  The  fun’s  aCtion  upon  the 
earth  hath  ever  been  regular.  The  pro- 
du6lion  of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  hath 
ever  been  uniform.  Every  feed  produces 
nov/  the  fame  fruit  It  ever  did.  Every 
fpecies  of  animal  life  is  ftill  the  fame. 
Could  chance  continue  this  regular  ar- 
rangement ? Could  any  thing  continue  it, 
bat  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  God  ? 

Lafily,  we  fee  this  great  trutli,  the  being 
cf  a God,  witnefied  by  the  general  con- 
fent  of  mankind.  This  general  confent 
mull  arife  either  from  tradition,  or  it  mufl: 
be  the  refult  of  men’s  own  reafoning. 
Upon  cither  fuppofition,  it  is  an  argument 
equally  firong.  If  the  firll  fuppofition  be 
allowed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  affign  any 
fourcc  of  this  tradition,  but  God  himfelf. 
If  the  fecond,  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
^fiat  all  mankind,  in  different  parts  of  the 
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world,  fhould  agree  in  the  belief  of  a 
thing,  which  never  exifted.  For  though, 
doubts  have  arifen  concerning  this  ge- 
neral belief,  yet  it  is  now  pretty  well 
afeertained,  from  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, that  no  nation  hath  yet  been  difeover- 
cd,  among  whom  fome  traces  of  religious 
worffiip  have  not  been  found. 

Be  it  fo,  fays  the  objeflor;  yet  ftill  we 
find  fingle  perfons,  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  fome  of  them  men  of  erdarged  ca- 
pacities, who  have  not  only  had  their  doubts 
on  thisfubjefl;  but  have  proclaimed  aloud 
their  difficlief  of  a divine  being. 

We  anfwer,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, no  man’s  infidelity  on  this  head  was 
ever  thoroughly  fettled.  Bad  men,  rather 
endeavour  to  convince  themfclves,  than 
are  really  convinced. — But  even  on  a fup- 
pofition, that  a few  fuch  perfons  could  be 
found,  what  is  their  teltimony  againft  fo 
great  a majority,  as  the  red;  of  mankind? 
Tiic  light  of  the  fun  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, though  it  happen?,  that,  now  and 
then,  a man  may  be  born  blind. 

But  fince,  it  feems,  there  are  difficulties 
infuppofing  a divine  creator,  and  preferver 
of  the  world,  what  fyftem  of  things  does  the 
atheid  fuppofe  attended  with  fewer?  He 
fees  the  world  produced  before  him.  He 
fees  it  hath  been  created;  and  is  prelerved. 
Some  account  of  this  matter  mud  be  given. 
If  ours  difpleare  him;  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We 
have  had  many  atheidical  creeds : nan© 
of  which  hath  dood  the  ted  of  being  hand^ 
ed  down  with  any  degree  of  credit  into 
future  times. 

The  atheid’s  great  argument  indeed 
againd  a Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent 
injudice  cf  his  government.  It  was  an 
objeflion  of  ancient  date  ; and  might  have 
had  its  weight  in  heathen  tim.es  : but  it  is 
one  of  the  bleffings,  which  attends  chrif- 
tianky,  that  it  fatisfies  all  our  doubts  on 
this  head  ; and  gives  us  a rational  and 
eafy  folution  of  this  poignant  objeftion. 
What  if  we  obferve  an  inaccurate  dif- 
tribution  of  the  things  of  tliis  world  ? 
What  if  virtue  be  depreffed,  and  vice  tri- 
umphant It  is  nothing,  fays  the  voice 
of  religion,  to  him,  who  believes  this  life 
to  be  an  inconfiderable  part  of  his  being ; 
a point  only  in  the  expanfe  of  eternity: 
who  believes  he  is,  fent  into  this  world, 
merely  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a better. 
This  world,  lie  knows,  is  intended  neither 
for  reward,  nor  punifliment.  Happinefs 
unqusdionably  attends  virtue  even  here, 

and 
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and  mifery,  vke  : but  it  is  not  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a fplendid  ftation,  but  of  a 
peaceful  mind  ; nor  is  it  the  mifery  of  low 
circurTilbirces,  but  of  a guilty  cor.fcience. 
1 he  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their 
own  nature,  connedled  cither  with  happi- 
Kefs  or  mifery.  Attended  fometimes  by 
one,  and  fometimes  by  the  other,  they  are 
merely  the  means  of  trial.  One  man  is 
tempted  with  riches,  and  another  wdth 
poverty  ; but  God  intends  neither  an  ele- 
vated, nor  a deprefTcd  fituation  as  the  ulti- 
• mate  completion  of  his  will. 

Befides,  if  worldly  profperity  even  was 
the  indication  of  God’s  favour,  yet  good 
men  may  have  failings  and  imprudencios 
enough  about  them  to  deferve  misfortune  ; 
and  bad  men  virtues,  which  may  deferve 
fuccefs.  Why  (houid  imprudence,  though 
joined  with  virtue,  partake  of  its  reward  ? 
Or  the  generous  purpofe  fhare  in  the  pu- 
nifliment,  though  connected  with  vice  ? 

Tiius  then  we  fee  the  being  of  a God 
is  the  univcrial  creed  of  nature.  But 
though  nature  could  inveftigate  the  fimple 
truth,  file  could  not  prelerve  it  from  error. 
Nature  merely  takes  her  notions  from 
what  fhc  fees,  and  what  (he  hears,  and 
hath  ever  moulded  her  gods  in  the  likenefs 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth. 
Hence  every  part  of  the  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  hath,  by  turns,  been  an 
objefl  of  woiihip.  And  even  the  mod  re- 
fined nations,  we  know,  had  grofs  con- 
ceptions on  this  head.  The  wifed  of  them 
indeed,  by  obferving  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, could  clothe  the  Deity  with  wifdom 
and  power:  but  they  could  go  nofanher. 
The  virtues  of  their  heroes  afforded  them 
the  highed  ideas  of  perfedion : and  with 
thefe  they  arrayed  their  gods ; mixing 
alfo  vvith  their  virtues,  fuch  vices,  as  are 
found  in  the  charaders  of  the  bed  of 
men. 

For  jud  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  mud 
have  recourfe  then  to  revelation  alone. 
Revelation  removes  all  thefe  abfurdities. 
It  difpels  the  clouds  of  ignorance;  and 
unveils  the  divine  majedy,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  the  objed  of  human  contemplation. 
The  lax  notions  of  libertinifm,  on  one 
hand,  which  make  the  Deity  an  inobfervant 
governor  ; and  tl'.c  gloomy  ideas  of  fup;  r- 
ftitlon,  on  the  other,  which  fuppofe  him  to 
be  a dark  rtialignant  being,  are  equally 
expofed.  Here  we  are  informed  of  the 
omnifcience  and  omniprefcnce  of  God. 
Here  we  learn,  that  his  wifdom  and  power 


are  equallsd  by  his  goodnefs;  and  that  his 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  (hort,  we 
learn  from  revelation,  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a being,  whofe  knowledge  we 
cannot  evade,  and  whofe  power  wc  cannot 
relid;  who  is  merciful  and  good  to  all  his 
creatures;  and  will  be  ever  ready  to  affid 
and  reward  thofe,  who  endeavour  to  con- 
form themfelves  to  his  will : but  whofe 
judice,  at  the  fame  time,  accompanying 
his  mercy,  will  punifli  the  bold  and  care- 
lefs  finner  in  proportion  to  Ids  guilt. 

Gilpin. 

§ 153*  Creed  centinued-^the  Belief 

of  yefus  Chriji. 

After  profeding  our  belief  in  God,  the 
creed  proceeds  vvith  aprofefiion  of  our  be- 
lief “ in  Jefus  Chrid,  his  fon,  our  Lord.” 

A perfon  celebrated  as  Jefus  Chrid 
was,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  naturally 
find  a place  in  the  profane  hidory  of  his 
times.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to 
introduce  the  evidence  we  are  about  to 
colleft,  with  the  tedimony  of  fome  of  the 
more  eminent  of  the  heathen  writers,  who 
have  mentioned  him.  They  will  at  lead 
inform  us.  that  fuch  a perfon  lived  at  the 
time  we  alTert ; and  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a new  religion. — I (hall  quote  only 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny. 

Suetonius  *,  tells  us,  that  ''  the  em- 
peror Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  who,  at  the  indigation  of  one  Chrid, 
were  continually  making  didurbances.” 

Tacitus  f,  fpeaking  of  the  pcrfecution 
of  chiidians,  tells  us,  “ that  the  author  of 
that  name  was  Chrid,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.” 

Pliny’s  I tedimony  is  more  large.  It 
is  contained  in  a letter,  written  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  defiring  his  indruftions 
with  regard  to  chridians.  He  blames 
their  cbdinacy  in  refufing  to  facrifice  to 
the  Roman  deities — but  from  their  own 
confefiion  can  draw  nothing,  but  that  they 
aficmble,  on  a certain  day,  before  fun-rife 
—that  they  pay  divine  honours  to  Chrid  . 
as  a God — that  they  bind  themfelves  by  a 
facrament  not  to  deal,  nor  to  commit  adul- 
tery, nor  to  deceive — and  that,  after  the 
performance  of  thefe  rites,  they  join  in 
one  common  meal.  Nay,  he  examined,  he 
favs,  two  of  them  by  torture;  yet  dill  he 
fi  ids  nothing  obnoxious  in  their  behaviour, 
except  their  abfuid  fuperditions.  He 
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thinks,  however,  the  matter  flioulcl  be  in- 
quired into  : for  chriiHanity  had  brought 
religion  into  great  difufe.  The  markets 
were  crowded  with  vidims ; and  fcarce  a 
purchafer  came  near  their. 

Thefe  writers  afford  us  fufHcient  tef- 
timony,  that  Jefus  Chriff  lived  at  the  time 
we  affert ; and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  religion.  They  had  opportunities  of 
• being  well  informed;  could  have  no  in- 
terell  in  falfifying  ; were  no  converts  to 
the  new  fed;  but  talk  of  Chriff,  only  as 
they  would  of  any  fingulnr  perfon,  whom 
they  had  occafion  to  mention.  Their  tef- 
timpny  therefore  is  beyond  cavil. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a ftep  farther,  and 
examine  the  feripture  evidence  of  Chriff, 
W/hich  proves  not  only  his  exiftence;  but 
that  he  is  our  Lord,  or  the  Meffiah — ^nd 
not  only  that  he  was  the  author  of  a new 
religion ; but  that  this  religion  is  true. 

Upon  examining  the  grand  feripture 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  find  the  greateff 
ffrefs  laid  upon  miracles  and  prophecies  : 
both  of  which  are  dired  appeals  to  God, 
by  a claim  to  fupernatural  power.  And 
though  both  thefe  modes  of  evidence  are 
calculated  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re 
moter  times,  as  for  thofe  who  lived  in  the 
earlieff;  yet  the  evidence  from  mira- 
cles feems  more  particularly  addrefled  to 
them ; as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us. 
They  were  the  eye-vvitnefles  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  gofpel,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  evidence  at  fecond-hand.  Whereas 
prophecy  is  a mode  of  evidence,  which 
increafes  through  every  age.  The  early 
chrlffians  had  it  in  pait;  but  to  us  this 
amazing  web  is  ftill  more  unfolded  ; and 
more  of  its  wonderful  texture  difplaycd.— 
Let  us  examiue  each  in  its  order. 

Among  the  eye-witneffes  of  the  gofpel 
miracles,  were  many  learned  men,  as  well 
as  unlearned.  The  former  had  oppor- 
tunity and  abilities  to  examine  the  works 
before  them  ; to  trace  out  fraud,  if  >iny 
fuch  were  latent ; and  did  unqucffionably 
receive  them  with  all  that  circumfpedion 
which  was  due  to  fuch  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions, before  they  embraced  the  chriftian 
faith;  while  the  moft  ignorant  fpedator  was 
a competent  judge  of  matter  of  fa£l ; and 
many  of  our  Saviour’s  miracles  were  fuch 
as  could  not  poffibly,  from  the  nature  of 
the  fads  themielves,  be  coloured  with 
fraud. 

It  had  a ftrange  found  to  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  that  a crucified  malefador 
was  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; and  we 
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cannot  fuppofe,  that  any  man,  much  lels 
that  a multitude  of  men,  would  embrace 
fuch  a belief  w'ithout  clear  convidion : 
efpecially  as  no  worldly  advantage  lay  on 
the  fide  of  this  belief ; and  tlie  convert 
even  renounced  the  world,  and  embraced 
a life  of  perfecution. — Let  us  confider  the 
fingle  miracle  of  Chriff’s  refurredion, 
Jefus  had  frequently  mentioned  it  before 
his  death ; and  the  thing  was  fo  far  in 
general  credited,  that  the  fepulchre  was 
fealed,  and  an  armed  guard  appointed  to 
watch  it.  We  may  well  fuppofe,  there- 
fore, that  his  favourers  would  naturally, 
upon  this  occafion,  rcafon  thus:  Jdus 

hath  now  put  bis  pretenfioas  upon  a fair 
iffue.  He  hath  told  us,  he  will  arife  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  : — here  then  let 
us  fufpend  our  judgment,  and  wait  the  re- 
fult.  Three  days  will  determine  whether 
he  be  an  impollor,  or  the  real  Meliiah.'” 
— It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
favourers  of  Icfus  would  veafon,  after  hh 
death,  in  a manner  like  this  : and  it  is  be- 
yond credibility,  that  any  of  them  would 
have  continued  his  difciples,  had  they 
found  him  falfifying  in  this  point.  But 
we  know  they  did  continue  his  difciples 
after  this.  We  know  alfo,  that  many  pro- 
felytes,  convinced  by  this  very  event,  em- 
braced the  chriffian  religion. — We  have 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  therefore  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  fully  fatisfied.  His 
miracles  were  to  them  a fufficient  proof  of 
his  pretenfions.  All  candid  men  would 
have  acqulcfced,  as  they  did;  and  in  their 
belief  we  have  a very  ffreng  foundation 
for  our  own. 

Again,  with  regard  to  prophecy,  we 
obferve,  that  the  writers  of  the  OldTeffa- 
ment  feem,  in  various  parts,  to  charaQerlze 
feme  extraordinary  perfon,  who  was  in 
procefs  of  time  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world.  The  marks  are  peculiar,  and 
can  neither  be  miffaken  nor  mifapplied. 
“ He  was  to  be  born  of  a virgin — he  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  difobedient  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  juff — though  dignified, 
with  the  characters  of  a prince,  he  was  to 
be  a man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief — though  deferibed  to  be  without  fin, 
he  was  to  be  numbered  with  tranfgreffors 
— • — his  hands  and  his  feet  were  to  be 
pierced — he  was  to  be  made  an  offeiii\g 
for  fin — and  was  never  to  fee  corruption.” 
— Thefe  prophecies  were  publifned  many 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriff : 
and  had  been  all  along  in  the  hands,  not 
only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  men  of  letters. 

The 
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The  Old  Teftament  had  been  early  tranf-  The  prophecy  of  the  difperfion  of  the 


into  the  Greek  language ; and  re- 
ceived into  the  politeft  libraries  of  thofe 
times. 

With  tliefe  ideas,  let  ns  open  the  New 
Tehament,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  picture 
can  be  more  like  its  original,  than  thefe 
prophecies  of  Chrift  in  one  Teftament,  are 
to  his  hiftory  in  the  other.  Here  we  fee 
that  extraordinary  virgin-birth  unravelled. 

■ — Here  we  fee  a life  fpent  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  difobedient  to  the  wifdom  of 
the  juft — Here  we  find  the  prince  of 
his  people,  a man  of  forrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief. Here  we  fee  the 

Lord  of  righteoufnefs  numbered  with 
tranfgreftbrs-~we  fee  his  hands  and  his 
feet  pierced — we  fee  him  made  an  offer- 
ing for  fin — and  we  fee  realized  that  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  death  without  cor- 
ruption. 

It  were  an  eafy  matter  to  carry  this 
comparifon  through  a more  minute  detail 
of  circumftances : but  I mean  only  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  this  great  refemblance. 
To  compleat  the  pidlure  would  be  a co- 
pious work. 

Befides  thefe  prediftions,  which  related 
immediately  to  the  life  and  death  of  Chrift  : 
there  were  many  others,  which  deferve 
notice.  Among  thefe  the  two  great  lead- 
ing prophecies  were  thofe  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  difperfion  of 
the  Jews, 

The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of 
the  earlieft  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. The  Jews  were  diftinguilhed  in 
appearance,  as  the  favourite  people  of 
God ; and  they  were  fufiiciently  elated 
upon  that  diftindion.  But  if  they  had  at- 
tended clofely  to  their  prophets,  they  might 
have  difeovered,  that  all  the  prophecies 
which  deferibed  the  happy  ftate  of  the 
church,  had  evidently  a more  diftant  prof- 
ped,  than  to  them.  Thofe  early  promifes, 
in  particular,  which  were  repeated  to  the 
patriarchs,  were  not  merely  confined  to 
their  pofterity  ; but  included  “ all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  — And  when  the  later 

prophets,  as  the  great  event  approached, 
fpoke  a plainer,  and  a more  intelligible 
language,  the  whole  nation  might  have 
underftcod,  as  Simeon,  and  fome  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  intelligible  of  them  did 
underftand,  that  a light  was  fprung  up 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.” 

'*  See  Gen.  xH.  3,  xvi 


Jewilh  nation  is  alfo  very  antlent,  being 
attributed  by  Mofes  to  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
" The  feeptre  (hall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
until  Shiloh  come*”  Whatever  may  be  the 
precife  meaning  of  the  word  feeptre’  in 
the  original ; and  though  it  may  not  per- 
haps properly  fignify  that  idea  of  regal 
power,  which  it  conveys  to  our  ears ; yet 
it  certainly  means  fome  badge  of  autho- 
rity, that  implies  a formed  and  fettled  go- 
vernment. And  as  to  the  word  ‘ Shiloh,’ 
all  commentators,  jewifti  as  well  as  chrifti- 
an,  explain  it  to  mean  the  Mefiiah — The 
fenfe  therefore  of  the  prophecy  is  plainly 
this — that  the  Jews  Ihould  continue  in  the 
form  of  a fociety,  till  the  time  of  the 
Mefiiah.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  foon 
after  Chrift’s  death,  the  feeptre  did  de- 
part from  Judah:  the  Jews  loft  all  form 
of  apolitical  fociety;  and  are  a fingular 
inftance  of  a people,  fcattered  over  the 
whole  earth,  preferved  to  this  day  fepa- 
rate  from  all  other  peoplej  and  yet  without 
a fettlement  any  where. 

Our  Saviour’s  prophecy  of  the  growth 
of  his  church,  is  likewife  among  the  more 
remarkable  predifHons,  He  told  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  “ his  religion  was  like  a grain 
of  muftard-feed,  w'hich  was  the  leaft  of  all 
feeds ; but  when  it  grew  up,  it  (hould  be- 
come a great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  (hould  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it.” 
He  told  them  alfo,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
Ihould  never  prevail  againft  it.” 

The  Jewifli  religion  w'as  continually  en- 
forced by  the  idea  of  a jealous  God, 
watching  over  it,  and  threatening  judg- 
ments from  heaven  upon  every  tranf- 
grefiion.  The  divine  authority  was  fiamp- 
ed  openly  upon  it.  The  people  trembled, 
and  worlhipped. 

When  the  impoftor  Mahomet  fet  up  for 
a reformer,  he  could  not  indeed  enforce 
his  religion  by  divine  judgments ; but  he 
did  it  by  temporal.  He  drew  his  fvvord; 
and  held  it  to  the  breads  of  his  oppofers ; 
while  he  promifed  to  the  obedient  a full 
gratification  of  their  palTions. 

But  in  the  chriilian  religion,  nothing  of 
this  kind  appeared.  No  temporal  judg-. 
ments  threatened  on  one  hand  : no  fenfual 
indulgences  allured  on  the  other.  A few 
defponding  ignorant  mechanics,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  a perfon  crucified  as  a common 
malefador,  were  all  the  parade,  with  which 

I.  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi,  4* 
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this  religion  was  ufhered  into  the  world  ; 
and  all  the  human  alTiftance  which  it  had 
to  boaft, — And  yet  this  religion,  which 
oppofed  the  ftrongell  prejudices,  and  was 
I oppofed  by  the  greateil  princes,  made  its 
' way  in  a few  years,  from  a remote  corner, 
|;  through  the  whole  Roman  empire. — Thus 
I was  our  Saviour’s  prophecy,  in  oppofition 
I to  all  human  calculation,  exadlly  fulfilled. 

I The  leall  of  all  feeds  became  a fpreading 
)'  tree;  and  a church  was  eftablilhed,  which 
i could  not  be  deftroyed  by  all  the  powers 
i of  hell. 

But  although  the  church  of  Chrift  could 
, not  be  deftroyed,  it  was  corrupted  ; and 
: in  a courfe  of  years  fell  from  iis  genuine 
I purity.  This  corrupt  ftate  of  it — the  de- 
l:  lufions  of  popery — the  efforts  of  reforma- 
tion, and  various  other  circumftances  re- 
lating to  it,  are  not  unreafonably  fuppofed 
to  be  held  forth,  in  the  prophetic  parts  of 
the  New  Teftament. 

But  I forbear  to  dwell  upon  prophecies, 
which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  carry 
[ general  convidlion  ; though  many  of  them 
I have  been  well  explained  by  thofe  *,  who 
are  verfed  in  the  hirtories  to  which  they  al- 
lude. Future  times  will,  in  all  probability, 

‘ refledl  a ftronger  light  upon  them.  Some 
of  the  great  prophecies,  which  vve  have 
i jufl  confidered,  fhone  but  with  a feeble 
' ray,  during  the  times  they  were  fulfilling, 

> though  they  now  Itrike  us  in  fo  forcible  a 
Ii  manner.  Gilpin. 

j;  §154.  The  Creed  continued — Conception  and 
Birth  of  Chrijiy  &'c. 

I We  have  now  fliewn  upon  what  foun- 
S dation  we  believe  the  fecond  article  of  our 
: creed;  let  us  next  confider  the  remaining 
articles — the  hiflory  of  Chrifl:,  as  delivered 
I in  feripture,  and  the  benefits  which  he  pro- 
cured for  us— the  affiflance  of  the  Holy 
■ Spirit — the  remilfion  of  our  fins— and  ever- 
lafting  life. 

Firft,  then,  we  believe  that  Chrifl:  was 

conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoil,  and  born 
1^  of  the  virgin  Mary.”  The  manner  of  this 
miraculous  conception  we  inquire  not  in- 
to. It  is  a point  not  only  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  human  inquiry  ; but  to  us  at  lead:  a 
point  very  unimportant.  We  believe  jull 
the  Scripture-account  of  it,  and  affure  our- 
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felves,  that  if  it  had  concerned  us,  it  would 
have  been  more  plainly  revealed. — One 
thing,  however,  we  may  obferve  on  this 
head,  that  nothing  is  laid  in  Scripture 
of  paying  divine  honours  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  Thofe  rites  are  totally  of  popifli 
origin. 

We  farther  believe,  that  Chrifl  « fuf- 
fered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried  ; and  that  he  defeended 
into  hell,” — that  is,  we  declare  our  be- 
lief of  the  Scripture-account  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  and  the  reality  of  Chrifl’s 
death. 

To  make  an  a6lion  clear,  it  is  neceflary, 
firft,  to  eftablifti  its  date.  This  is  ufually 
done  by  ranging  it  under  ’the  magiftrata 
who  then  preiided,  the  tirhe  of  whofe  go- 
vernment is  always  regiftered  in  fome  pub- 
lic record. — Thus  we  believe  that  Chrift’s 
death  happened  when  Pontius  Pilate  was 
governor  of  Judea.  We  believe  alfo,  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  that  he 
was  crucified ; that  he  died  as  really  as 
any  mortal  ever  did  ; and  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Jofeph  of  Arima- 
thea  f . 

Tne  defeent  into  hell”  is  undoubtedly 
a more  cbfeure  expreffion  than  might  be 
wifhed  in  a creed,  and  was  not  indeed  add- 
ed till  many  ages  after  the  creed  was  firft 
compofed  j.  But  as  creeds  are  human 
compofitions,  we  believe  this,  and  every 
other  difficulty,  only  as  confiftent  with 
Scripture.  Now  the  fenfe  which  feems 
moft  agreeable  to  Scripture,  is,  that  his 
foul  remained  till  his  refurreflion  in  that 
place  (whatever  that  place  is)  where  the 
fpirits  of  the  bleffed  reft  : and  the  expref- 
fion  feems  to  have  been  added,  only  that 
we  may  the  more  ftrongly  exprefs  our  be- 
lief of  the  reality  of  his  death.  This  we 
do,  when  we  exprefs  our  belief  of  the  repa- 
ration of  his  foul  and  body.  He  was 
buried,”  — and  “ defeended  into  hell.” 
The  firft  expreffion  relates  to  his  body, 
which  was  laid  in  the  grave  ; the  fecond 
to  his  foul,  which  pafted  into  the  place  of 
departed  fpirits. 

We  farther  believe,  that  on  the  third 
day  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead.”  The 
refurredion  of  Chrifl  from  the  dead  is  a 
point  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  chrif- 


* SeeEifhop  Newton’s  Difiertations  ; anci  B'/hop  Hurd’s  Sermon*  on  Prophecy. 

4 Ifaiah  foretold  he  flrould  “ make  his  grave  with  the  rich.”  And  Sc,  Matthew  tells  v.s,  that 
yiy(fx.vji(;  >]\0£y  'serKova-^'.  IVj att.  xxvii.  <7,  Ha. ah  iiii,  9. 

1 See  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  voUiii.  c.  3. 
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tians.  On  the  certainty  of  Chrifi-’s  rcfur- 
reclion  depen'l  all  hopes  of  our  own.  0?i 
this  article,  tlierefore,  we  fiiall  be  more 
laree. 

O 

And,  in  the  firll  place,  what  is  there  in 
it  that  need  fhock  our  reafon  ^ It  was  a 
wonderful  event:  bat  is  not  nature  full  of 
wonderful  events  ? When  we  ferioully 
weigh  the  matter,  is  it  Icfs  ftrange,  that  a 
grain  of  corn  thrown  into  the  ground 
fhould  die,  and  rife  again  with  new  vege- 
tation, than  that  a liurnan  body.  In  the 
fame  clrctimnjanccs,  fhould  afiume  new 
life?  The  c'lnirnonr.efs  of  the  former 
mnkes  it  familiar  to  us,  but  not  in  any 
degree  lefs  unaccountable.  Are  we  at  all 
jnore  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
g'-ain  germinates,  than  with  the  manner 
in  which  a body  is  raifed  from  the  dead  ? 
And  is  it  not  obvioufiy  llriking,  that  the 
fame  power  which  can  clfed  the  one,  may 
eftedi;  the  otlieralfo? — But  analogy,  though 
it  tend  to  convince,  is  no  proof.  Let  us 
proceed  then  to  matter  of  fail. 

That  the  body  was  dead,  and  fafely 
lodged  in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed out  of  it,  was  agreed  on,  both 
by  thofe  who  oppofed,  and  by  thofe  who 
favoured  the  refurredlion.  In  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  latter  fail,  they  differ 
widely. 

The  difciples  tell  their  ftory — a very 
plain  and  fimple  one — that,  fcarce  ex- 
peiling  the  event,  notwithftanding  their 
mailer  had  himfelf  foretold  it,  they  were 
furprifed  with  an  account  that  the  body 
was  gone — that  they  found  afterwards,  to 
their  great  allonilhment,  that  their  mailer 
was  again  alive — that  they  had  been  feve- 
ral  time.s  with  him;  and  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  what  they  laid  to  great  numbers, 
who,  as  well  as  themfelves,  had  feen  him 
after  his  refuireilion. 

The  chief  prieds,  on  the  other  dde,  de- 
clared the  whole  to  be  a forgery  ; affert- 
ing,  that  the  plain  matter  of  fail  was,  the 
difciples  came  by  night,  and  Hole  the  body 
away,  vvhile  the  ibldiers  llept. 

Such  a tale,  unfupported  by  evidence, 
would  belillened  to  in  no  court  of  judice. 
It  has  not  even  the  air  of  probability. 
Can  it  ijeluppofed,  that  tlie  difciples,  who 
had  lied  with  terror  when  they  might  have 
refeued  their  mader’s  life;  would  venture, 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  guard,  to  carry  off 
his  dead  body  ?— Or  is  it  more  probable, 
that  they  found  the  whole  guard  adeep; 
when  we  know,  that  the  vigilance  of  cen- 
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tinels  is  fecured  by  the  driiled  difcipline  ? 
— Befides,  vrhat  advantage  could  arife  from 
fuch  an  atte’Tipt  r If  they  mifearried,  it 
was  cert.iin  ruin,  both  to  them  and  their 
caafe.  If  they  fuccceded,  it  is  didiculc 
to  fay  what  ufe  they  could  make  of  their 
fuccefs.  Unlefs  they  could  have  produced 
their  dead  body  alive,  the  fecond  error 
would  be  worfe  than  the  firll.  Their  maf- 
ter’s  prophecy  of  his  own  refurreflicn  was 
an  unhappy  circumdance ; yet  dill  it  was 
wrapped  in  a veil  of  obfeurity.  But  if  his 
difciples  endeavoured  to  prove  its  comple- 
t’on,  it  was  their  buiinefs  to  look  well  to 
the  event.  A deredion  would  be  fuch  a 
comment  upon  their  mader’s  text,  as  would 
never  be  forgotten. — When  a caufe  de- 
pends on  falfehood,  every  body  knows,  the 
lefs  it  is  moved  the  better. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  other  Me. 
Obfeurity  there  was  wanted.  If  the  chief 
prieds  had  any  proof,  why  did  they  not 
produce  it?  Why  were  not  the  difciples 
taken  up  and  examined  upon  the  fad  ? 
They  never  abfeonded.  Why  were  they 
not  judicially  tried  ? Why  was  not  the 
trial  made  public  ? and  why  were  not  au- 
thentic memorials  of  the  fraud  handed 
down  to  poderity  ; as  authentic  memorials 
were  of  the  fad,  recorded  at  the  very 
time,  and  place,  where  it  happened  ? 
Chridlanity  never  wanted  enemies  to  pro- 
pagate its  difparagement. — But  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  done.  No  proof  was  at- 
tempted— except  ind-eed  the  teftimony  of 
men  aOeep.  The  difciples  were  never 
quedioned  upon  the  fad  ; and  the  chief 
prieds  relied  fatisfied  with  fpreading  an 
inconfident  rumour  among  the  people, 
imprelied  merely  by  their  ovvn  autho- 
rity. 

Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
main, evince  the  truth  of  the  refurredion. 
One  is  very  remarkable.  Pontius  Pilate 
fent  the  emperor  Tiberius  a relation  of  the 
death  and  refurredion  of  Child;  which 
were  recorded  at  Rome,  as  ufual,  among 
other  provincial  matters.  This  intelli- 
gence made  fo  great  an  impreflion,  it 
Teems,  upon  the  emperor,  that  he  referred 
it  to  the  feiiate,  whether  Jefus  Chrid  of 
Judea  fitculd  not  be  taken  into  the  number 
of  the  Roman  gods  ?— Our  belief  of  this 
fad  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  tedimo- 
ny  of  Judin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  twe 
learned  heathens,  in  the  age  fuccceding 
Chrid,  who  became  chrillians  fro.n  thi; 
very  evidence,  among  others,  in  favour  o 

chrillianity 
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chriftinanity.  In  their  apologies  *,  flill 
extant,  one  of  which  was  made  to  the  fe- 
nato  of  Rome,  the  other  to  a Roman  go- 
vernor, they  both  appeal  to  thefe  records  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  as  then  generally  known ; 
which  we  cannot  conceive  fuch  able  apo- 
logifts  would  have  done,  if  no  fuch  records 
had  ever  exiiled  f . 

Having  feen  v/hat  was  of  old  objeded 
to  the  refurredtion  of  Chrid:,  it  may  be 
proper  alfo  to  fee  the  objedions  of  modern 
difbelievers. 

And,  firft,  we  have  the  Hale  objedion, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
propagators  of  every  new  religion,  than 
to  delude  their  ignorant  profelytes  with 
idle  ftories.  What  a variety  of  inconfiHent 
tales  did  the  votaries  of  heathenifm  be- 
lieve 1 What  abfurdities  are  adopted  into 
the  Mahometan  creed  1 To  what  Hrange 
fads  do  the  vulgar  papiHs  give  credit  ! 
And  can  we  fuppofe  better  of  the  refur- 
redion  of  Chrift,  than  that  it  was  one  of 
thofe  pious  frauds,  intended  merely  to  im- 
pole  upon  the  people,  and  advance  the  cre- 
dit of  the  new  fed  ? 

This  is  juH  as  eafily  faid,  as  that  his 
difciples  Hole  him  away,  while  the  guard 
Hept.  Both  are  afiertions  without  proof. 

Others  have  objeded  ChriH’s  partial 
difeovery  of  hirnfelf,  after  his  refurredion. 
If  he  had  boldly  Ihewn  hirnfelf  to  the 
chief  prIeHs  ; or  publicly  to  all  the  peo- 
ple ; we  might  have  had  a more  rational 
foundation  for  our  belief.  But  as  he  had 
only  for  his  witneHes,  upon  this  occafion, 
a few  of  his  chofen  companions,  the  thing 
has  certainly  a more  fecret  appearance 
than  might  be  wilhed. 

This  infinuation  is  founded  upon  a paf- 
fage  in  the  Ads  of  the  ApoHIes,  in  which 
it  is  faid,  that  “ God  fiiewed  him  openly, 
not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witneffes 
chofen  before  of  God.”  The  queHion  is, 
what  is  meant  by  witneffes  chofen  before 
of  God  ? Certainly  nothing  more  than 
perfons  exprefsly,  and  by  particular  defig- 
nation,  intended  to  be  the  witneffes  of  this 
‘ event.  Others  might  fee  him  if  they 
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pleafed  : but  thefe  were  not  the  people,  to 
vt^hom  God  fhewed  him  openly:  this  par- 
ticular defignation  was  confined  to  the 
“ chofen  wineffes.” — And  is  there  any 
thing  more  in  this,  than  we  fee  daily  in  all 
legal  proceedings  f Docs  not  every  body 
wiili  to  have  the  fad,  about  which  he  is 
concerned,  authenticated  by  indubitable 
records ; or  by  living  teHimony,  if  it  can 
be  had  ? Do  we  not  procure  the  hands  of 
witneffes,  appointed  to  this  purpofe,  in  all 
our  deeds  and  writings? — Let  us  not, 
however,  anfvver  the  objedion  by  an  ar- 
bitrary explanation  of  the  text ; but  let  us 
compare  this  explanation  with  the  matter 
of  fad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  refurredion,  the 
apoHles,  who  ran  to  the  fepulchre  to  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  what  they  had 
heard,  received  a meffage  from  their  maf- 
ter,  injoining  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  this  meffage  was 
conveyed  with  any  fecrecy  ; it  is  rather 
probable  it  was  not;  and  that  the  difciples 
told  it  to  as  many  as  they  met.  The  wo- 
men, it  is  exprefsly  faid,  told  it  “ to  the 
eleven,  and  all  the  reH.”  Who  the  reH 
were,  does  not  appear  : but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  fequel,  that  the  thing  was  gene- 
rally known  ; and  that  as  many  as  chofe 
either  to  fatisfy  their  faith,  or  gratify  their 
curiofity,  repaired  for  that  purpofe  to  Ga- 
lilee. And  thus  we  find  St.  Peter  making 
a dilHndion  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
chofen  witnefs— between  thofe  “ who  had 
companied  with  the  apoHles  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jefus  went  in  and  out  among 
them,  from  his  baptifm  till  his  afcenfion,” 
and  thofe  wlio  “ were  ordained  to  be  the 
witneffrs  of  his  refurredion 

St.  Paul  goes  farther,  and  in  exprefs 
wosds  tells  us,  that  CIiriH  was  feen  |j 
“ after  his  refurredion  of  above  Hve  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  expreffion,  at  once,”  that 
he  was  feen,  at  different  times,  by  many 
more. 

If  then  ChriH  thus  appeared  in  Galilee 
to  as  many  as  chofe  to  fee  him ; or  even 


''  * Mart.  Apo!.  ad  Anton.  P. — Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  15. 

•f  The  afts  of  Pilate,  as  they  are  called,  arc  ofeen  treated  with  contempt ; for  no  reafon,  that  I know. 

I I never  met  with  any  thing  againft  them  of  more  authority  than  a fneer.  Probable  they  certainly  were  ; 

; and  a bare  probability,  when  nothing  oppofes  it,  has  its  weight.  But  here  the  probability  is  ftrengthened  by 
no  fmall  degree  of  pofitlve  evidence  ; which,  if  the  reader  wilhes  to  fee  colleiled  in  one  point  of  view,  I 
i refer  him  to  the  article  of  “ Chrift’s  fiafteiing  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  in  Bifhop  Pearfon’s  expoficion  of  the 
I Creed. 

I Among  other  authorities,  that  of  the  learned  commentator  on  Eufebius,  is  worth  remarking  : Fuere 

- “ genuina  Pilati  adla  j ad  <^uaB  provocabanC  primi  chrlftiani,  tanquam  ad  certiHima  fidei  monumenta,” 

' X Ads  i.  a I.  jj  I Cor.  XV. 
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if  he  appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people, 
of  whom  St.  Paul  tells  us  the  greatefl:  part 
were  ftill  alive,  when  he  wrote  this  epifile, 
there  can  furely  be  no  reafonable  caufe  of 
offence  at  his  appearing,  befides  thefe,  to 
a few  of  his  chofen  companions,  who  at- 
tended by  exprefs  appointment,  as  perfons 
dcfigned  to  record  the  event. 

In  fa6l,  if  the  fame  method  be  purfued 
in  this  inquiry,  which  is  ufual  in  all  others, 
the  evidence  of  tl.efe  chofen  companions 
is  all  that  is  necelfary.  Here  are  twelve 
men  produced  (in  general  three  or  four 
men  arc  thought  fulhcicnt)  on  whofe  evi- 
dence the  facl  depends.  Are  they  com- 
petent v.itnehes?  Have  they  thofe  marks 
about  them,  which  charatdevife  men  of  in- 
tegrity ? Can  they  be  challenged  on  any 
one  ground  of  rational  exception  ? If  not, 
their  evidence  is  asflriolly  legal,  as  full,  and 
as  fatisfaftory,  as  any  reafonable  man  can 
require. — But  in  thisgreatcaufe,  we  fee  the 
evidence  is  carried  ftill  farther.  Here  are 
five  hundred  pr?rfons  waiting  without,  ready  ^ 
to  add  their  tefiimony,  if  any  one  fliculd 
require  it,  to  what  has  already  been  more 
than  legally  proved.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment addreiTes  itfelf  to  that  abfurd 
dilliniuon,  which  we  often  find  in  the  ca- 
vils of  infidelity,  between  re7n  certam,  and 
rc?n  ceriijjima?n. 

Upon  the  w-liole,  then,  we  may  affirm 
boldly,  tliat  this  great  event  of  the  refur- 
redtion  of  Chriil  is  founded  upon  evidence 
equal  to  the  importance  of  it.  If  we  ex- 
pcil  Hill  more,  our  anfvver  is  upon  record: 
“ If  yc  believe  not  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets,” God’s  ordinary  means  of  falvation, 

neither  will  ye  be  perfuaded,  though  one 
jofe  from  the  dead.”  — There  mtuH  be 
bounds  in  all  human  evidence  ; and  he  who 
will  believe  nothing,  unlefs  he  have  every 
pofiible  mode  of  proof,  muil  be  an  infidel 
in  almoil  every  tranfaclion  of  life.  With 
iuch  perfons  there  is  no  reafoning.  They 
who  are  not  fatisfied,  becaufe  Chrift  did 
not  appear  in  open  parade  at  Jerulalem  ; 
would  farther  have  afited,  if  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  manner  they  expedled,  why 
did  he  not  appear  to  every  nation  upon 
earth  ? Or,  perhaps,  why  he  did  not  Ibew 
himfelf  to  every  individual  ? 

To  thefe  objedlions  may  be  added  a 
fcruple,  taken  from  a pafiTage  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  it  is  faid,  that  ‘‘  Chrifi 
iho.uld  lie  three  days  and  three  nights  in 


the  heart  of  the  earth  whereas,  in  fa6t, 
he  only  lay  two  nights,  one  whole  day,  and 
a part  of  two  others, 

But  no  figure  in  fpeech  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  of  putting  a part  for  the 
whole.  In  the  Hebrew  language  perhaps 
this  licence  is  more  admiflible,  than  in  any 
other.  A day  and  a night  complete  one 
whole  day : and  as  our  Saviour  lay  in  the 
ground  a part  of  every  one  of  ttiefe  three 
portions  of  time,  he  might  be  faid,  by  an 
eafy  liberty  of  fpeech,  to  have  lain  the 
whole. 


§ I55- 


Creed  confinued-^Chrrfdf  Afcenjion* 
— Belief  in  the  Holy  Ghof. 

W’’e  believe  farther,  that  ChriiH'afcend- 
ed  into  heaven,  and  fitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.” 

Chrift’s  afcenfion  into  heaven  refts  on 
the  fame  kind  of  proof,  as  his  refurrec- 
tion.  Botli  of  them  are  events,  which  the 
apoilles  were  “ ordained  to  witnefs.”  But 
though  their  tcHimony  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  the  refurredlion,  is  certainly  the  m.ofi: 
legal,  and  authentic  proof,  and  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  any  reafonable  man ; yet  this 
does  not  exclude  the  voluntary  tefiimony 
of  others.  It  is  evident,  that  the  apofiles  ] 
were  not  the  foie  ^ye-witnefies  of  this 
event : for  when  St.  Peter  called  together' 
the  firfi  aflembiy  of  the  church  to  chufe  a 
faccefibr  to  Judns  Ifcariot,  he  tells  them,  .I 


they  mufi  neccfiarily  chufe  one,  out  of  ^ 
thofe  men,  who  had  been  w'itnefies  of  all 
that  Chrifi  did,  from  his  baptifm  till  his 
afcenfion  and  we  find,  there  were  in  that 
meeting  an  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  f 
thus  qualified. 

Be  it  however  as  it  will,  if  this  article  |j 
fiiould  reil  on  a lefs  formal  proof,  than  the  |; 
refurrecUon,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence : 
for  if  the  refiirreflion  be  fully  proved,  no-|f 
body  can  well  deny  the  afcenfion.  If  thed' 
tefiimony  of  the  evangeli.fis  be  allowed  tof 
prove  the  one ; their  word  may  be  taken  .j 
to  efiablifii  the  other.  , 

With  regard  to  “ the  right  hand  of 
God,”  it  is  a fcriptural  expreflion  ufed,-^! 
merely  in  conformity  to  our  grofs  concep-l 
tions ; and  is  not  intended  to  imply  any 
diftiniftion  of  parts,  but  merely  the  idea  of 
pre-eminence 


We  believe  farther,,  that  " Chrifi  fliall 


come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.’* 
This  article  contains  the  mofi  ferious 


* See  Ads  i.  15. 
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- truth,  that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind. 
In  part  it  was  an  article  of  the  heathen 
creed.  To  unenlightened  nature  it  kerned 
1 probable,  that,  as  we  had  realbn  given  us 
i for  a guide,  we  fliould  hereafter  be  ac- 
countable for  its  abule:  and  the  poets, 
who  were  the  prophets  of  early  days,  and 
) durft  deliver  thofe  truths  under  the  veil  of 
'.!  Fable,  which  the  phiiofopher  kept  more  to 
himlelf,  give  us  many  traits  of  the  popu- 
lar belief  on  this  fubjedl  But  the  gof- 
pel  alone  threw  a'  full  light  upon  this  awful 
; truth. 

In  examining  this  great  article,  the  cu- 
riofity  of  human  nature,  ever  delighting 
to  explore  unbeaten  regions,  hath  often 
been  tempted,  beyond  its  linkits,  into  fruit- 
lefs  inquiries;  fcrutinizing  the  time  of  this 
event;  and  fettling,  with  vain  precifion, 
the  circumftances  of  it.  All  curioiity  of 
' this  kind  is  idle  at  leak,  if  not  prefump- 
y tuous.  V/nen  the  Almighty  hath  thrown 
I a veil  over  any  part  of  his  difpenfation,  it 
is  the  folly  of  man  to  endeavour  to  draw 
1 it  afide. 

Let  us  then  leave  all  fruitlefs  inquiries 
about  this  great  event;  and  employ  our 
thoughts  chiefly  upon  luch  circumftances 
of  it  as  molt  concern  us. — Let  us  animate 
G,,  our  hopes  with  thefoothing  refledion,  that 
^ we  have  our  fenteiice,  in  a manner,  in  our 
own  power, — that  the  fame  gracious  gof- 
. pel,  which  direds  cur  lives,  lhall  dired 
tiie  judgment  we  receive, — that  the  fame 
gracious  perfon  fhail  be  our  judge,  who 
died  for  our  fins — and  that  his  goodnefs, 
we  are  affured,  will  liill  operate  towards 
us ; and  make  the  kindefc  allowances  for 
all  our  infirmities. 

But  led  oar  hopes  Ihculd  be  too  buoyant, 
let  US  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
awful  detail  againil  us  will  then  appear. 
The  iubjed  of  that  grand  inquiry  v.  ill  be 
all  our  tranfgreiTions  of  known  duty — all 
• our  omiflions  of  knowing  beLter-— our  leciet 
intentions — our  indulged  evil  thoughts — 
the  bad  n olives,  which  oiien  accompany 
f our  molt  piaufible  adions — and  we  are 
told,  even  our  idle  words. — ‘ He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'’ — rnen  lhali  it 
be  known,  whether  we  nave  anlwered  the 
great  ends  of  life  ? — Whetner  we  have 
made  this  world  lubfervient  to  a better? 
“—Whether  we  have  prepared  oarieives  lur 
a ftate  of  happindfs  in  heaven,  oy  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  happmeis  to  cur 
kllow  creatures  upon  earth?  V/hetherwe 
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have  reltrained  our  appetites,  and  palTions; 
and  reduced  them  within  the  bounds  of 
reafon  and  religion  ? Or,  whether  we  have 
given  ourfelves  up  to  pleafure,  gain,  or 
ambition;  and  formed  fuch  attachments 
to  this  world,  as  fit  us  for  nothing  elfe; 
and  leave  us  no  hopes  either  of  gaining, 
or  of  enjoying  a better?  It  will  be  happy 
for  us,  if  on  all  thefe  heads  of  inquiry,  we 
can  anfwer  without  difmay. — Worldly  dif- 
tindions,  we  know,  will  then  be  of  no 
avail.  The  proudeft  of  them  will  be  then 
confounded.  “ Naked  came  w'e  into  the 
world;  and  naked  mull;  we  return.”  We 
can  carry  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  but 
our  virtues,  and  cur  vices. 

I fhall  conclude  what  hath  beenfaid  on 
the  lak  judgment  with  acofledlion  of  paf- 
fages  on  this  head  from  Scripture ; where 
only  oar  ideas  of  it  can  be  obtained. 
And  though  moil  of  thefe  pafiages  are 
figurative;  yet  as  figures  are  intended  to 
illuftrate  realities,  and  are  indeed  the  only 
illullrations  of  which  this  fubjed  is  capa- 
ble, we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  thefe 
figurative  exprelfions  are  intended  to  con- 
vey a juil  idea  of  the  truth.' — With  a 
view  to  make  the  more  impreffion  upon 
you,  i lhali  place  thefe  pafiages  in  a re- 
gular feiies,  though  colleded  from  various 
parts. 

“ The  Lord  himfelf  fhall  defeend  from 
heaven  with  his  ho'y  angels — Tne  trunypet 
fliall  lound;  and  all  that  are  in  the  grave 
flial]  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth— 
Then  lhall  he  fit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory;  and  all  nations  lhall  be  gathered 
beloie  him — the  books  lhall  be  opened; 
and  men  fliall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works. — They  v.ho-  have  finned  without 
law,  fliall  perflh  (that  is,  be  judged)  with- 
out law;  and  they  who  have  linn.d  in  the 
law,  lhall  be  juaged  by  the  law. — Unto 
whomloever  niuci-  is  given,  of  him  ihall 
be  much  required — I'hen  lhall  he  fay  to 
them  on  his  right  iiand.  Come,  ye  blefled, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you. 
And  to  them  on  his  felt.  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cuifed,  into  eveilalting  lire,  prepared 
tor  ihe  aevil  and  nis  angels. — Then  flia  1 
the  righteous  mine  forth  in  the  preiencc  of 
their  Katiier ; while  the  wicked  fliall  go 
into  everlalting  punilhment:  there  lhall 
be  wailing  and  gnalhing  of  teeth. — W..at 
manner  oi  perfonsought  we  then  to  be  in 
all  fioly  converlation,  and  godlinels  ? iootc- 
ing  for,  and  haltening  unto,  the  day  ot  our 


* ^ce  particulaily  tlie  6ih  Book  of  Virgil’s 
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liOrd ; wlien  the  heavens  being  on  fire, 
fliaU  be  difibhed,  and  the  elements  {hall 
melt  with  fervent  heat, — Wherefore,  be- 
loved, feeing  that  we  look  for  fuch  things, 
let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  fpot,  and  blame- 
lefs;  that  each  of  us  may  receive  that 
blelied  fcntence  “ Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  fervant:  thou  hafl  been  faith- 
ful over  a litde,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.” 

We  believe,  farther,  in  the  Holy 
Ghoft;”  that  is,  we  believe  every  thing 
which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. — Vv'’'e  inquire  not  into  the 
nature  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  have  fome 
kind  of  union,  and  fome  kind  of  didin£lion; 
becaufe  both  this  union  and  this  dillindlion 
are  plainly  pointed  out  in  Scripture;  but 
how  they  exiil:  we  inquire  not ; con- 

cluding here,  as  in  o'her  points  of  diffi- 
culty, that  if  a clearer  information  had  been 
neceffary,  it  would  have  been  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  (befides  which,  little 
more  on  this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe, 
that  it  directed  the  apofiles,  and  enabled 
them  to  propagate  the  gofpel^-and  that  it 
will  aiTift  all  good  men  in  the  confeiemious 
dilcharge  of  a pious  life. 

The  "scripture  dodirine  with  regard  to 
the  affiftance  we  receive  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  (which  is  the  mofi;  effential 
part  of  this  article)  is  briefly  this  ; 

Our  bell  endeavours  are  infufficient. 
We  are  unprofitable  fervants,  after  all ; 
and  cannot  pleafe  God,  unlefs  fandlified, 
and  affiiled  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  life  of  a good  man  hath  been  fome- 
times  called  a Harding  m.iracle;  fomething 
beyond  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  To 
attain  any  degree  of  goodnefs,  we  mull  be 
fupernatur  ifly  affiiled. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  are  alTured  of  this 
affifl:  r:.ce,  if  we  flrlve  to  obtain  it  by  fer- 
vent praye-,  and  a ; ious  life.  If  we  trull 
in  ourfelves,  we  (hall  fail.  If  we  trufe  in 
God  wit’iout  doing  all  vve  can  ourfelves, 
w'e  fliall  fail  likewife.  And  if  we  con- 
tinue obflinate  in  cur  perverfenefs,  we 
may  at  length  totally  incapacitate  ourfelves 
from  being  the  temples  of  the  Hoi)  Gholl. 

And  in  eed  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  common  life  does  not  daily  illuf- 
' trate?  Is  any  thing  more  common,  than 
the  intelkfl  of  one  man  to  affill  that 
of-anolher?  is  not  the  whole  fchcm.e  of 


education  an  infufion  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  not  our  cwn.^  Is  it  not  evident  too, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  communi- 
cated without  application  on  the  part  of 
the  learner?  Are  not  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  a manner  neceflarily  propor- 
tioned to  this  application?  If  the  learner 
becomes  languid  in  his  pursuits,  are  not 
the  endeavours  of  the  teacher  of  courie 
difeouraged?  And  will  they  not  at  length 
wholly  fail,  if  it  be  found  in  the  end  they 
anfwcr  no  purpofe? — In  a manner  ana- 
logous to  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  co- 
operates with  the  endeavours  of  man. 
Our  endeavours  are  neceffary  to  obtain 
God’s  affiftance:  and  the  more  earneflly 
thefe  endeavours  are  exerted,  the  meafure 
of  this  grace  will  of  courfe  be  greater, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  endea- 
vours languifh,  the  affillance  of  Fleaven 
will  leffen  in  proportion;  and  if  vve  behave 
with  obiiinate  perverfenefs,  it  will  by  de- 
grees wholly  fail.  It  will  not  always 
ilrive  with  man;  but  will  leave  him  a 
melancholy  prey  to  his  own  vicious  incli- 
nations. 

As  to  the  manner,  in  which  this  fpiri- 
tual  affiflance  is  conveyed,  we  make  no 
inquiry.  We  can  as  little  cornprehend  it, 
as  we  can  theadion  of  our  fouls  upon  our 
bodies.  We  are  fcniible,  that  our  fouls 
do  ad  upon  our  bodies;  and  it  is  a belief 
equally  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  divine 
influence  may  ad  upon  our  fouls.  The 
advocate  for  natural  religion  need  not  be 
reminded,  that  among  the  heathens  a 
divine  influence  was  a received  opinion. 
The  priells  of  every  oracle  were  fuppofed 
to  be  infpired  by  their  gods;  and  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  were  univerfally  be- 
lieved to  ad  under  the  influence  of  a lu- 
pernatural  affillance ; by  which  it  was  con- 
ceived they  performed  adions  beyond 
human  power  — i his  Ihews,  at  leak,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  dodrine  repugnant 
to  reafon.  Gilpin. 

§ 156.  Creed  continued. — The  Holy  Catho~ 
lie  Churchy  t^c. 

We  believe,  farther,  in  the  “ holy  ca- 
tholic church,”  and  the  “ communion  of 
faints.” 

“ I believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,” 
is  certainly  a very  obfeure  expreffion  to  a 
proteftant ; as  it  is  very  capable  of  a 
popilh  conflrudion,  implying  cur  trull  in 
the  infal.ibiiity  of  the  church;  whereas  we 
attribute  infallibility  to  no  church  upon 
earth.  The  moll  obvious  lenfe,  therefore. 
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in  which  it  can  be  confidered  as  a protef- 
tant  article  of  our  belief,  is  fliis,  that  we 
call  no  particular  fociety  of  chvillians  a 
holy  catholic  church  ; but  believe,  tliat  all 
true  and  fincere  chrilliansof  whatever  com- 
munion, or  particular  opinion,  fiiall  be 
the  objeds  of  God’s  mercy,  d he  patri- 
archal covenant  was  confned  to  a few. 
The  Jewifh  church  flood  alfo  on  a very 
narrow  bafis.  But  the  chriRian  church, 
we  believe,  is  truly  catholic  : its  gracious 
oRrers  are  made  to  all  mankird  ; and  God 
through  ChriR  will  take  but  of  every  na- 
tion fuch  as  fnali  be  faved. 

The  communion  of  iaints,”  is  an  ex- 
prefRon  equally  obfeure  : and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  orig’nai  meaning  of 
it,  it  certainly  docs  not  refolvc  itfelf  into  a 
very  obvious  one  to  us.  If  we  fay  v/e 
mean  by  it,  that  good  cliriRians  living  to- 
gether on  earth,  Ihould  exercife  all  ofHces 
oi  charity  among  thcrnfelves,  no  one  will 
contradicl  the  article;  but  many  perhaps 
may  allc,  Why  is  it  made  an  article  of 
faith?  It  relates  not  fo  much  to  faitli,  as 
to  practice  ; and  the  ten  comniandments 
might  juR  as  w-ell  be  introduced  as  articles 
of  our  belief. 

To  this  I can  only  fuggeR,  that  it  may 
have  a place  among  the  articles  of  our 
creed,  as  a teR  of  our  enlarged  ideas  of 
dii  iRianity,  and  as  oppofed  to  the  nairow- 
mindedneis  of  feme  chrifHans,  who  har- 
bour very  uncharitable  opinions  agalnR  all 
who  are  not  of  their  own  church  ; and 
fcruple  not  to  Riew  their  opinions  by  un- 
charitable addons.  The  papiRs  particu- 
larly deny  falvation  to  any  but  thofe  of 
their  own  communion,  andperfecute  thofe 
of  other  perfuafions  where  they  have  the 
power. — In  oppofition  to  this,  we  profefs 
our  belief  of  the  great  chriRian  law  ofeha- 
rity.  We  believe  we  ought  to  think  chari- 
" tably  of  good  chriRians  of  all  denomina- 
tions ; and  ought  to  pradtife  a free  and 
I unreRrained  communion  of  charitable  offi- 
! ces  towards  them. 

' In  this  light  the  fecond  part  of  the  ar- 
,j  tide  depends  upon  the  firR,  By  the  holy 
J catholic  church,”  we  mean  all  fiiicere 
S chriRians,  of  whatever  church,  or  peculia- 
rity of  opinion  ; and  by  “ the  communion 
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of  faints,”  a kind  and  charitable  behavi- 
our towards  them. 

T'hough  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the- 
orginal  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the 
reformers  of  the  liturgy  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  make  an  alteration,  we  are  led  to 
feck  fuch  a fenfe  as  appears  incR confident 
with  fcriptuie. — We  are  afiured,  that  this 
article,  as  well  as  the  defeent  into  hell,” 
is  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  as  the  reR  of 
the  creed  ‘'h 

We  profefs  our  belief  farther  in  the 

forgiveiiefs  of  fins.”  — The  Scripture- 
dodlriue  of  fin,  and  of  the  guilt,  which 
arifes  from  it,  is  this : 

Man  was  oiiginalJy  created  in  a Rate  of 
innocence,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Had  he  per- 
fevered  in  his  obedience,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  that  happinefs,  which  is  the  con- 
fcquence  of  perTed;  virtue.  But  when  this 
happy  Rate  was  loR,  his  paflions  a;.d  ap- 
petites became  difordered,  and  prone  to 
evil.  Since  that  time  we  have  all  been, 
more  or  lefs,  involved  in  fin,  and  are  all 
therefore,  in  the  Scripture-language,  “ un- 
der the  curfe  that  is,  we  are  naturally 
in  a Rate  of  unpardoned  guilt. 

In  this  mournful  exigence,  what  was  , to 
be  done?  In  a Rate  of  nature,  it  is  true, 
we  might  be  ferry  for  our  fins.  Nature 
too  might  didate  repentance.  But  lorrow 
and  repentance,  though  they  may  put  us 
on  our  guard  for  the  future,  can  make  no 
atonement  for  fins  already  committed.  A 
relblution  to  run  no  more  into  debt  may 
make  us  cautious,  but  can  never  difeharge 
a debt  already  contraded  f . 

In  this  diRrels  of  nature,  Jefus.ChriR 
came  into  the  world.  He  threw  a light 
upon  the  gloom  that  furrounded  us. — He 
fhewed  ns,  that  in  this  world  we  were  ioR 
— that  the  law  of  nature  could  not  fave  us 
— that  the  tenor  of  that  law  was  perfed 
obedience,  with  which  vve  could  not  com- 
ply— but  that  Gpd — thro’  his  mediation, 
offered  us  a method  of  regaining  happinefs 
— that  lie  came  to  make  that  atonement 
for  us,  which  we  could  not  make  for  our- 
felves — and  to  redeem  us  from  that  guilt, 
which  would  otherwife  overwhelm  us — 
that  faith  and  obedience  were,  on  our  parts, 
the  conditions  required  in  this  gracious  co- 


j See  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  vol.  iv,  chap.  3. 

1 *1  Thus  Mr.  Jenyns  expreRVs  the  fame  thing  ; “ The  punifhment  of  vice  is  a debt  due  to  juftice,  which 

I cannot  be  remitted  without  compenlation  ; repentanca  can  be  no  compenfation.  It  may  change  a wicked 

m s difpofitivins,  and  prevent  his,  offending  for  the  future  ; but  can  lay  no  claim  to  parde.n  tor  what  is 
j paft.  It  ariy  one  by  profligacy  and  extravagance  contradls  a debt,  repentance  may  make  him  wifer,  and 

t hinder  him  from  running  into  farther  difieffes,  but  can  never  pay  off  his  old  bonds,  for  which  he  mud 

‘ “ be  ever  accountable,  unlcfs  they  arc  ciifcharged  by  himfelf,  or  fome  other  in  his  Head.” 

1 View  of  the  Intern.  Evid.  p.  1 12. 
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venant— and  that  God  promifcd  us,  on  his, 
file  pardon  of  our  fms,  and  everiafting  life 
—that  we  were  firll  therefore  to  be  made 
holy  through  the  gofpel  of  Chrirt,  and 
then  we  might  exped  falvation  through 
his  death  : “ Us,  who  were  dead  in  tref- 
paifes  and  fms,  would  he  quicken.  Chrill 
would  redeem  us  from  the  carfe  of  the 
law.  By  grace  we  fhould  be  faved  thro’ 
faith ; and  that  not  of  ourferlves : it^  was 
the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  left  any 
man  fhould  boaft.”  Gilpm. 

§ 157.  Creed  continued — Re/urreciion  of  the 
Body. 

We  believe  farther,  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body.” — Tills  article  pre- 
fumes our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul. 

What  that  principle  of  life  is  which  we 
call  the  foul ; how  it  is  diftinguiQied  from 
mere  animal  I'fe;  how  it  is  conneded  with 
the  body ; and  in  what  ftate  it  fubfifts, 
when  its  bodily  fundions  ceafe ; are  among 
thofe  indiflblubic  queftions,  with  which 
nature  every  where  abounds.  But  notwith- 
llanding  the  difticuities,  which  attend  the 
difeuftion  of  thefe  queftions,  the  truth  it- 
felf  hath  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  the 
popular  creed.  Men  believed  their  fouls 
were  immortal  from  their  own  feelings, 
fo  imprefted  with  an  expedatien  of  im- 
mortality— from  obferving  the  progrelhve 
Hate  of  the  foul,  capable,  even  after  the 
body  had  attained  its  full  ftrength,  of  ftill 
higher  improvements  both  in  knowledge, 
and  in  habits  of  virtue — from  the  analogy 
of  all  nature,  dying  and  reviving  in  every 
part — from  their  fituation  here  fo  appa- 
rently incomplete  in  itfelf;  and  from  a va- 
riety of  other  topics,  which  the  reafon  of 
man  was  able  to  faggeft. — But  though  na- 
ture could  obfeureiy  fuggeft  this  great 
truth  ; yet  Chriftianity  alone  threw  a clear 
light  upon  it,  and  impreffed  it  with  a full 
degree  of  convidion  upon  our  minds. 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a ftep 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul ; but  afferts  the  rcfurrec- 
tion  of  the  body. — Nor  was  this  dodrine 
wholly  new  to  nature.  In  its  conceptions 
of  a future  life,  we  always  find  the  foul  in 
an  embodied  ftate.  It  was  airy  indeed, 
and  bloodlefs;  but  ftill  it  had  the  parts  of 
a human  body,  and  could  perform  all  its 
operations. 

In  thefe  particulars  the  Scripture  does 
not  gratify  our  curiofity.  From  various 
paft'ages  we  are  lei  to  believe,  that  the 


body  fliall  certainly  rife  again  : but  in 
what  manner,  or  of  what  fubftance,  we 
pretend  not  to  examine.  We  learn  “ that 
it  is  fow'n  in  corruption,  and  raifed  in  in- 
corruption ; that  it  is  fown  in  dilhonour, 
and  raifed  in  glory  ; that  it  is  fown  a na- 
tural body,  and  raifed  a fpiritual  body 
from  all  which  we  gather,  that  whatever 
famenefs  our  bodies  may  have,  they  will 
hereafter  take  a m.oie  I'piritualized  na- 
ture; and  will  not  be  fubjedl  to  tiioic  in- 
firmities, to  which  they  were  '^ubjefl  on 
earth.  Farther  on  this  head,  it  benoves 
us  not  to  inquire. 

Jnftead,  therefore,  of  cnteri  ig  .mo  any 
metaphyficai  difquifitions  of  identity,  or 
any  other  curious  points  in  whiih  t 'is 
deep  fubjed  might  engage  U',  all  v.luch, 
as  they  are  founded  upon  u'cntaincy, 
mull  end  indoubt,  it  is  better  to  dra>v  this 
dodrine,  as  well  as  all  others,'  into  prac- 
tical ufe  ; and  the  ufc  we  oug  t ro  make  of 
it  is,  to  pay  that  regaru  to  cui  b .ocs, 
wiiidi  is  due  to  them — not  \ai  ly  to  a \:.n 
— not  iuxurioufty  to  pareper  tbcin  ; but  ..o 
keep  them  as  mucli  as  poinbie  from  ihe 
pollutions  of  the  wor  d ; a:.d  to  i-.y  tneni 
dow'n  in  the  grave  undeh'rd,  tluic  :o  be 
feaied  up  in  expcclation  Oi  a blellcd  rebar- 
rcdicn. 

Laftly,  we  believe  “in  the  f fe  everiaft- 
ing;” iiiwhic  i article  .ve  exp/e. s ui  fdth 
in  tb;6  eternity  of  a future  liatc  of  i wWaids 
and  puniihments 

'i'his  article  is  nearly  related  to  ‘he  laft, 
and  IS  involved  in  the  iane  obicui  ity.  In 
what  the  reward  of  the  v'rruous  uili  con- 
fift,  after  death,  our  reafon  gives  us  no 
information.  Conjedure  md.  cd  it  will, 
in  a matter  which  fo  nearly  co:werns  us; 
and  it  hath  conjedured  in  all  ages,  but 
iiiformaiion  it  hath  none,  except  from  the 
word  of  God  ; and  even  there,  our  limited 
capacities  can  receive  it  only  in  genepil' 
and  figurative  exprefiions.  \/e  arc  fold, 
“ there  will  then  reign  fulnefs  of  joy,  and 
plelifures  for  evermore — that  the  righteous 
lhall  have  an  inheritance  incoi  niptible,  un- 
defiled, that  fadeth  not  away— where  they 
fliall  Ihine  forth,  as  the  fun,  in  the  prefence 
of  theii'  father — where  error,  and  fin,  and 
mifery  fliall  be  no  more — where  fhall  be 
afiembled  an  innumerable  company  of  an- 
gels, the  general  aftembly  of  the  churen, 
the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfed — that 
they  fliall  neither  hunger,  nor  tliirfF  any 
more— that  all  tears  fhall  be  wiped  from 
their  eyes — that  there  fhall  be  neither 
death,  nor  forrow,  nor  pain.” 
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From  thefe,  and  fuch  exprellions  as  revere  the  appointments  of  God,  whatever 
1'  ^hef^,  thou(yh  we  cannot  colled  the  entire  they  may  be ; and  prepare  to  meet  them 
n nature  of  a" future  Hate  of  happinefs,  yet  with  holy  hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and 
we  can  calily  gather  a few  circumdances,  awful  fubmiilion  to  his  righteous  will. 

V which  muft  of  courfe  attend  it ; as,  that  it  'I’o  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eter- 
will  b?  verv  grea* — that  it  will  lafl  for  nity  of  future  puniihments  appeared  no 

, i eve  that  it  will  be  of  a nature  entirely  fuch  unreasonable  dodrine.  Their  Hate  of 

Ji  diHer'ent  from  the  nappinefs  of  this  world  the  damned  was  of  eternal  duration.  A 

that,  as  m this  world,  our  pailions  and  vulture  for  ever  tore  thofe  entrails,  which 

appetite.'  prevail ; in  the  next,  reafon  and  were  for  ever  renewed  *. 
virtue  will  have  the  fuperiority--^  hunger  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be 
and  third,  tears  and  forrow,”  we  read,  well  aHured  (which  may  fet  us  entirely  at 
will  be  no  more” — that  is,  all  uneafy  red  in  ail  our  enquiries  on  this  de«p  fub- 

pailions  and  appetites  will  then  be  annihi-  jcd,  that  every  thing  will,  in  the  end,  be 

lated— all  vain  fears  will  be  then  removed  right — chat  a jud  and  merciful  God  mud 
1 —all  anxious  and  i itruding  cares— and  we  ad  agreeably  to  juHice  and  mercy — and 
diaii  feel  ouifelves  compleat  and  perfed ; that  the  fird  of  thefe  attributes  will  mod 
and  our  happinefs,  not  a pendent,  as  here,  aduredly  be  tempered  with  the  latter, 
upon  a thoulknd  precarious  circumdances.  From  the  dodrine  of  future  rewards 
boui  vvlthin  and  without  ourfelvcs,  but  and  punidiments,  the  great  and  mod  con- 
confif  "nr,*  uniform,  and  dable.  vincing  pradical  truth  which  arifes,  is,  that 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to  we  cam  ot  exert  too  much  pains  in  quali- 
inquire  in  what  the  punidiment  of  the  fyii.g  ourfelvcs  for  the  happinefs  of  a fu- 
I wmked  condHs.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  ture  world.  As  this  happinefs  will  lad  for 
I manv  expreHions,  from  which  we  gather,  ever,  how  benehcial  will  be  the  exchange 
that  it  will  be  very  great.  It  is  there  — this  world,  “ which  is  but  for  a moment, 
called  “ an  cverlading  hre,  prepared  for  for  that  everlading  weight  of  glory  which 
i the  devil  and  his  angels — where  the  worm  fadeth  not  away  1” 

! dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched  Vice,  on  the  other  hand,'  receives  the 
* —where  diali  be  weeping,  and  gnaihing  of  greateddifcouragement  from  this  dodrine, 

: teeth — ^ where  the  wicked  fliail  drink  of  the  as  every  fin  we  commit  in  this  world  may 
wrath  of  GoJ,  poured  without  mixture  into  be  confidered  as  an  addition  to  an  everlad- 
th'’cupoi  his  indignation — where  they  fhall  ing  account  in  the  next.  Gilpm, 

I have  uo  red,  neither  by  day  nor  night.”  ^ 

Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put  § Cot?miandments, 

our  interpretations  with  the  greated  cau-  Having  confidered  the  articles  of  our 
tiori  and  humility  upon  fuch  pafiages  as  faith,  we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  prac- 
thefe ; yet  the  worm  that  nevCx  dieth,”  tice.  Thefe,  we  know,  are  of  fuch  im- 
' and  “ the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,”  are  portance,  that,  let  our  faith  be  what  it 
ftrong  expreflions,  and  hardly  to  be  evad-  will,  unlefs  it  influence  our  lives,  it  is  of 
ed  by  any  refinements  of  veibal  criticifm.  no  value.  At  the  fame  time,  if  it  be  what 
. Let  the  deifl  bravely  argue  down  his  fears,  it  oiuiht  to  be,  it  will  certainly  have  this 
by  demondrating  the  abfurdity  of  confum-  influence. 

^ing  a fpi lit  in  material  fire.  Let  him  ful-  On  this  head,  the  ten  commandments 
I ly  explain  ihc  nature  of  future  puniOi-  are  fird  placed  before  us;  from  which  the 
I ment:  and  convince  us,  that  where  it  can-  compofers  of  the-  catechifm,  as  well  as 
I not  reform,  it  mud  be  iinjud  — But  let  us,  many  other  divines,  have  drawn  a com- 
1 with  more  modedy,  lay  our  hands  humbly  pleat  fydem  of  chridian  duties.  But  this 
upon  our  breads,  confefs  our  ignorance  ; is  perhaps  rather  too  much  f . Both  Mo- 

fes, 

* Roflroque  Immanis  -vailtur  obunco 

Immortale  jecur  tundenb,  .^cecundaque  paenis 

Vifccra  — vi.  596. 

■ Sedet,  ae-ernurriqiie  fedebit 

Infelix  Ttu’leus — ■ Ib.  616. 

f In  .tbe  fourth  volume  of  Bi/hop  Warburton’s  commentary  on  Pope's  works,  in  the  f.;c9nd  fathe  of 
Dr.  Donne,  are  thele  lines  : 

Of  who^e  {Irange  crimes  no  cannonifl:  can  tell 
In  which  commandment’s  large  contents  they  dwell. 

The  original”  fays  the  biihop,  “ is  more  liumorous  : 

* In  which  commandment’s  large  receipt  they  dwell} 

« as 
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fes,  in  the  law,  and  Chrid  in  the  gofpel, 
I'eem  to  have  enlarged  greatly  on  morals : 
and  each  of  them,  efpecially  the  latter,  to 
have  added  many  pratlical  rules,  which  do 
not  obvioufly  fall  under  any  of  the  com- 
mandments. 

But  though  we  cannot  call  the  deca- 
logue a compleat  rule  of  duty,  we  accept 
it  with  the  utmod  reverence,  as  the  firft 
great  written  law  that  ever  God  commu- 
nicated to  man.  We  confider  it  as  an 
eternal  monument,  inferibed  by  the  finger 
of  God  himfelf,  with  a few  firong,  indeli- 
ble charaders ; not  defining  the  minutite 
of  morals ; but  injoining  thofe  great  duties 
only,  which  have  the  mod  particular  influ- 
ence upon  the  happinefs  of  fociety  ; and 
prohibiting  thofe  enormous  crimes,  which 
are  the  greatefl  fources  of  its  dillrefs. 

Idle  ten  commandments  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  from  their  being  originally 
v/ritten  upon  two  tables.  From  hence  one 
table  is  fuppofed  to  contain  our  duty  to 
God  ; the  other  our  duty  to  man.  But 
this  feems  to  be  an  unauthorized  divifion ; 
and  hath  a tendency  to  a verbal  miflake; 
as  if  fome  duties  were  owing  to  God  ; 
and  others  to  m.an : whereas  in  fad  we 
know  that  all  duties  are  equally  owing  to 
God, — Flowever,  if  we  avoid  this  mifccn- 
ception,  the  divifion  into  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  to  man,  may  be  a convenient 
one. — The  four  firft  commandments  are 
contained  in  the  firft  table:  the  remaining 
fix  in  the  fecond. 

At  the  head  of  them  ftands  a prohi- 
bition to  acknowledge  more  than  one 
God. 

The  fecond  commandment  bears  a near 
relatioii  to  the  firft.  The  former  forbids 
polytheifm  ; the  latter  idolatry  : and  with 
this  belief,  and  pradice,  which  generally 
accompanied  each  other,  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  tainted,  when  thefe  com- 
mandmicnts  were  given : efpecially  thofe 
nations  by  whom  the  Jews  w^ere  fur- 
rounded. 

The  third  commandment  injoins  reve- 
rence to  God’s  name.  This  is  a ftrong 
religious  reftraint  in  private  life;  and  as 
a folemn  oath  is  the  ftrideft  obligation 
among  men,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  fer- 
vice  to  fociety,  than  to  hold  it  in  general 
refped. 

The  fourth  commands  the  obfervance 


of  the  fabbath  ; as  one  of  the  beft  means 
of  prelerving  a fenfe  of  God,  and  of  reli- 
gion in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  fecond  table  begins  with  injoining 
obedience  to  parents ; a duty  in  a peculiar 
manner  adapted  to  the  Jewilh  ftate,  before 
any  regular  government  wms  ereded.  The 
temporal  promife,  wdiich  guards  it,  and 
which  can  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  may 
eithermean  a promife  of  long  life  to  each 
individual,  who  obferved  the  precept : or, 
of  ftability  to  the  whole  nation  upon  the 
general  obfervance  of  it : which  is  perhaps 
a better  interpretation. 

The  five  next  commandments  are  pro- 
hibitions of  the  moft  capital  crimes,  which 
pollute  the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  the 
peace  of  fociety. 

The  firft  of  them  forbids  murd  er,  which 
is  the  greateft  injury  that  one  man  can  do 
another ; as  of  all  crimes  the  damage  in 
this  is  the  moft  irreparable. 

The  fcveiiih  commandment  forbids  adul- 
tery. The  black  infidelity,  and  injury 
which  accompany  this  crime  ; the  confu- 
fion  in  families,  which  often  fucceeds  it ; 
and  the  general  tendency  it  hath  to  deftroy 
all  the  domeftic  happinefs  of  fociety,  llain 
it  with  a very  high  degree  of  guilt. 

The  fecurity  (d'  our  property  L the  ob- 
jed  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

The  fecurity  of  oar  charaders,  is  the 
objed  of  the  ninth. 

The  tenth  re  lira  ins  us  not  only  from  the 
adual  eommilfion'  of  fin : but  from  thofe 
bad  inclinations,  which  give  it  birth. 

After  the  commandments  follows  a 
comm.entary  upon  them,  intituled,  “ our 
duty  to  God,”  and  “ our  duty  to  our 
neighbour the  latter  of  which  might 
more  properly  be  iutitied,  “ Our  duty  to 
our  neighbour  and  ourfelves.”  — Thefe 
feem  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 
commandments  upon  Chriftlan  principles; 
with  the  addition  of  other  duties,  which  do 
not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them.  On 
thefe  we  ftiall  be  more  large. 

The  firft  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  is,  to 
“ believe  in  him ;”  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  religion,  and  therefore  oftersit- 
felf  firft  to  our  confideration.  But  this 
great  point  hath  been  already  confidered. 

The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God, 
is  to  fear  him.  The  fear  of  God  is  im- 
prefied  equally  upon  the  righteous  man. 


as  if  the  ten  commandments  were  fo  wide,  as  to  ftand  ready  to  receive  every  thing,  which  either  the 
‘‘  l )w  of  nature,  or  the  gofpel  commands.  A juft  ridicule  on  thofe  practical  commentators,  as  they  are 
“ called,  who  include  all  moral  and  religious  duties  within  them.” 


and 
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and  the  Tinner.  But  the  fear  of  the  Tinner 
confifts  only  in  the  dread  of  punifliment. 
It  is  the  neccdary  conTequence  of  guilt; 
and  is  not  that  fear,  which  we  confider  as 
a duty.  The  fear  of  God  here  meant, 
con  fills  in  that  reverential  awe,  that  con- 
Itant  apprehenfion  of  his  prelence,  which 
fecures  us  from  offending  him. — When  we 
are  before  our  fuperiors,  we  naturally  feel 
a refpefl,  which  prevents  our  doing  any 
thing  indecent  in  their  fight.  Such  (only 
in  a higher  degree)  fhould  be  our  reve- 
rence of  God,  in  whofe  fight,  we  know,  we 
always  Hand.  If  a fenfe  of  the  dicine  pre- 
fence harh  fuch  an  infiuence  over  v.s,  as  to 
check  the  bad  tendency  of  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  aflions ; we  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  impreffed  with  the  fear  of  God. 
—If  not,  we  negled  one  of  the  befl  means 
of  checking  vice,  which  the  whole  circle  of 
religious  rellraint  affords. 

Some  people  go  a Hep  farther;  and 
fay,  that  as  every  degree  of  light  beha- 
viour, though  fhort  of  an  indecency,  is 
improper  before  our  fuperiors ; fo  is  it 
likewife  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
who  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  every  thing 
that  can  be  called  great  on  earth. 

But  this  is  the  language  of  fuperhition. 
Mirth,  witiiin  the  bounas  of  innocence, 
cannot  be  ofFcnfive  to  God.  He  is  offend- 
ed only  with  vice.  Vice,  in  the  loweft 
degree,  is  hateful  to  him  : but  a formal 
fet  behaviour  can  be  necefiary  only  to  pre- 
ferve  human  diflindlions. 

The  next  duty  to  God  is  that  of  love, 
which  is  founded  upon  his  goodnefs  to  his 
creatures.  Even  this  world,  mixed  as  it 
is  with  evil,  exhibits  various  m.arks  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Deity.  Moll  men  indeed 
place  their  affeSlions  too  much  upon  it, 
and  rate  it  at  too  high  a value  : but  in  the 
opinion  even  of  wife  men,  it  deferves  fome 
eflimation.  The  acquifuion  of  knowdedge, 
in  all  its  branches ; the  intercourfe  of  fo- 
ciety;  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  and  all  the  beauteous  feenes 
of  nature;  nay,  even  the  low  inclinations 
of  animal  life,  when  indulged  with  fobriety 
and  moderation,  furnifh  various  modes  of 
f pleafure  and  enjoyment. 

Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.  In 
■ contemplating  a future  life,  the  enjoyments 
I of  this  are  loft.  It  is  in  the  contempla- 
^ tion  of  futurity,  that  the  chriftian  views 
^ the  goodncls  of  God  in  the  fulleft  light. 

When  he  fees  the  Deity  engaging  himfelf 
1 by  covenant  to  make  our  Ihort  abode  here 
a preparation  for  our  eternal  happinefs 
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hereafter — when  he  is  affured  that  this 
happinefs  is  not  only  eternal,  but  of  the 
pureft  and  moft  perfect  kind — when  he 
lees  God,  as  a father,  opening  all  his  llores 
of  love  and  kindnefs,  to  bring  back  to 
himfelf  a race  of  creatures  fallen  from 
their  original  perfedion,  and  totally  loft; 
through  their  own  folly,  perverfenefs,  and 
wickednefs ; then  it  is  that  the  evils  of 
life  feem  as  atoms  in  the  fun-beam;  the 
divine  nature  appears  overflowing  vvith 
goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  calls  forth  every 
exertion  of  our  gratitude  and  love. 

That  the  enjoyments  of  a future  ftate, 
in  whatever  thole  enjoyments  conlift,  arc 
the  gift  of  God,  is  fufticiently  obvious: 
but  with  regard  to  the  government  of  this 
world,  there  is  often  among  men  a fort  of 
infidelity,  which  aferibes  all  events  to  their 
owm  prudence  and  induftry.  Things  ap- 
pear to  run  in  a ftated  courfe;  and  the  fin- 
ger of  God,  which  ads  unfeen,  is  never 
fuppofed.  . 

And,  no  doubt,  our  own  induftry  and 
prudence  have  a great  fhare  in  procuring 
for  ns  the  blelTings  of  life.  God  hath  an- 
nexed them  as  the  reward  of  fuch  exer- 
tions. But  can  we  fuppofe,  that  fuch  ex- 
ertions will  be  of  any  fervice  to  us,  unlcfs 
the  providence  of  God  thro  w opportunities 
in  our  way  All  the  means  of  worldly  hap- 
pinefs  are  furely  no  other  than  the  means 
of  his  government.  Mofes  faw  among 
the  Jews  a kind  of  infidelity  like-  this, 
when  he  forbad  the  people  to  fay  in  their 
hearts,  ‘‘  My  power,  and  the  might  ofmy 
hands  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth  where- 
as, he  adds,  they  ought  to  remember, 
“ That  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  power 
to  get  wealth.” 

Others  again  have  objeded  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  God,  his  permiflion  of  evil.  A 
good  God,  fay  they,  would  have  prevent- 
ed it ; and  have  placed  his  creatures  in  a 
fituation  beyond  the  diftrefles  of  life. 

With  regard  to  man,  there  feems  to  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  this  matter.  ' It  is 
enough,  furely,  that  God  has  put  the  means 
of  comfort  in  our  power.  In  the  natural 
world,  he  hath  given  us  remedies  againft 
hunger,  cold,  and  difeafe ; and  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  againft  the  mifehief  of  fin. 
Even  death  itfelf,  the  laft  great  evil,  he 
hath  fhewn  us  how  we  may  change  into 
the  moft  confummate  bleffing.  A ftate  of 
trial,  therefore,  and  a future  world,  feem 
eafily  to  fet  things  to  rights  on  this  h^ad. 

The  mifery  of  the  brute  creation  is  in- 
deed more  unaccountable.  But  have  we 
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not  the  modefly  to  fuppofc,  that  this  diiTi- 
r.ulty  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance? 
And  that  on  theflrength  of  what  we  know 
of  the  Vv’ifdom  of  God,  we  may  venture  to 
trail  him  for  thofe  parts  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  ? 

One  truth,  after  all,  is  very  apparent, 
that  if  we  Ihould  argue  ourfelves  into 
atheifm,  by  the  untradabicnefs  of  theie 
fubjcOiS,  we  Oiould  be  fo  far  from  getting 
rid  of  our  difficu'ties,  that,  if  we  rcaiba 
pallly,  ten  tiiculand  greater  wou'd  arile, 
either  fi  om  coniidering  the  world  under  no 
ruler,  or  under  one  of  our  own  imagiii- 
ing. 

There  remains  one  farther  confidera- 
tion  v/iih  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
that  is,  the  mcafure  of  it.  We  are  told  we 
ought  tolovehirn  ‘^wdth  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  foul,  and  with  all  oar  flrength.” 
Thefc  are  llrong  expreffions,  and  feein  to 
imply  a greater  warmth  of  alfedion,  than 
m-my  people  may  perhaps  find  they  can 
exert.  The  alfedions  of  fome  are  natu- 
rally cool,  and  little  excited  by  any  objeds. 
The  guilty  perfon,  is  he,  vvhofe  alfedions 
are  warm  in  every  thing  bat  religion.-— 
The  obvious  meaning  thercibru  of  tiie  ex- 
]>reifion  i*^,  iliat  whether  our  affections  are 
ccci  or  warm,  wm  flibuld  make  God  our 
chief  good-x- that  we  Ihould  fet  cur  aff  c- 
tions  more  upon  him,  than  upon  any  thing 
elfe — and  that,  for  his  fake,  and  for  the 
fake  of  his  laws,  we  Ihould  be  ready  to  re- 
fgn  every  thing  we  have,  and  even  life  it- 
Jcif.  So  that  the  words  feem  nearly  of  the 
fame  import  with  thofe  of  the  apcflle. 

Set  your  alfedions  on  things  above,  and 
not  on  things  on  the  earth.”  Gilptn. 

§ 159.  M’orj7?ip  and  honour  of  God. 

Our  next  duty  to  God  is,  to  worfliip 
him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our  whole 
trufe  in  him,  and  to  call  upon  him. 

Since  the  obfervance  ot  the  fabbath  is 
founded  upon  many  wife  and  jull  rcafons, 
w'hat  have  they  to  anfwer  for,  who  not 
cnly  ncgled  this  infiitution  themlelves,  but 
bring  it  by  their  example  into  contempt 
witii  otliers  ? 1 fpeak  not  to  thofe  who 

make  it  a day  of  common  diverfion;  w'ho, 
laying  afide  all  decency,  and  breaking 
tiirough  all  civil  and  religious  regulations; 
fpend  it  in  the  mod  licentious  amufements ; 
fuch  people  are  pall  all  reproof;  but  I 
fpeak  to  thofe,  who  in  other  things  profefs 
thcmfclves  to  be  ferious  people;  and,  one 
might  hope,  would  ad  right,  when  they 
were  convinced  what  was  fo» 


But  our  prayers,  whether  in  public,  or  ' 
in  private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  unlefs 
we  put  our  triiil  in  God. 

By  putting  our  trull  in  God,  is  meant 
depending  upon  him,  as  our  happinefs,  and 
our  refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring 
either  to  remove  pain ; or,  if  eafe  be  ob- 
tained, to  acquire  happinefs.  And  thofe 
things  are  certainly  the  mod  eligible,  which 
in  thefe  refpeds  are  the  mod  effedual. 
The  world,  it  is  true,  makes  os  flattering 
promifes:  but  who  can  fay  that  ic  will  keep 
tlicm?  We  confid  of  two  parts,  a body, 
and  a foul.  Both  of  thefe  vvant  the  means 
of  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  lemoval  of 
evil.  But  the  world  cannot  even  adord 
them  to  the  body,  its  means  of  happi- 
nefs, to  thofe  who  depend  upon  thesn  as 
fuch,  are,  in  a thoufand  indances,  unfatif- 
fying.  Even,  at  bed,  they  will  fail  us  iij 
the  end.  While  pain,  difeafes,  and  death, 
flicw  us,  that  the  world  can  afford  no  re- 
fuge againd  bodily  didrels.  And  if  it 
cannot  ad'ord  the  means  of  happinefs,  and 
of  fecurity,  to  the  body,  liow  much  Icfs 
can  we  fuppofc  it  able  to  afford  them  to  the 
foul? 

Nothing  then,  we  fee,  in  this  world,  is  a 
fudicient  toundation  for  trud  : nor  indeed 
can  an  thing  be  but  Almighty  God,  who 
adbrds  us  the  only  means  of  happinefs, 
and  is  our  only  real  refuge  in  didreis  On 
him,  the  more  we  trud,  the  greater  we  fliaU 
feel  our  fecurity  ; and  that  man  who  has, 
on  jud  religious  motives,  confirmed  in 
hlmfelf  this  trud,  wants  nothing  elfe  to  fe- 
cure  his  happinefs.  'I  he  world  may  wear 
v/jiat  afpect  it  will : it  is  not  on  it  that  he 
depends.  As  far  as  prudence  goes,  he  en- 
deavours to  avoid  the  evils  of  life  ; but  I 
when  they  mil  ;o  liis  fliare  (as  fconer  or 
later  wm  mud  all  fnare  them)  he  redgns 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  that  God  wJio 
made  him,  ard  who  knows  bed  how  to 
difpofe  of  him.  On  him  he  thoroughly 
depends,  and  with  him  he  has  a condant 
intcrcourfe  by  prayer;  tiulting,  that  what- 
ever happens  is  agreeable  to  ihat  jud  go- 
vernment, which  God  lias  edabiifned  : and 
that,  of  ccnfcquence,  it  mud  be  bed. 

We  areinjoined  next  “ to  honour  God^s 
holy  na.me.” 

The  name  of  God  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  reverence,  that 
it  jhoul  l never  pafs  our  bps  without  fugr 
geding  thofe  ideas.  Indeed  it  lh..u’d  ne- 
ver be  mentioned,  but  with  a kind  ol  aw- 
fub  hefuation,  and  on  the  molt  folemn  oc-- 

canons; 
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\c  cafions;  either  in  ferious  difcourfe,  or, 
i(-  when  we  invoke  God  in  prayer,  or  when 
we  fvvear  bv  his  na  i.e. 

In  this  lall  light  we  are  here  particu- 
I'i,  larly  injoined  to  honour  the  name  of  God. 
i'  A lolcmn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  him- 
; felf ; and  is  intitled  to  our  utmoil  refpec^, 

; were  it  only  in  a po!  tical  light ; as  in  all 
II’  human  concerns  ii  is  the  drongeft  tell;  of 
[3  veracity ; and  has  been  approved  as  fuch 

V by  the  wifdom  of  all  nations. 

; Some  religionifts  have  difapproved  the 
ufe  of  oaths,  under  the  idea  of  proohane- 
► nets.  The  language  of  the  facred  writers 
convevs  a different  idea.  One  of  them 
fays,  An  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end 
of  all  drife  another,  “ 1 take  God  for 
:■  rec>-  rd  dpon  my  foul  d’  and  a third,  “ God 
’ is  tTiv  Witnefs.” 

' I'o  tne  uie  of  oaths,  others  have  objed- 
ed,  that  they  are  ii  'g  .tory.  The  good 
i man  will  fp  \ik  the  rrutli  without  an  oath  ; 

and  the  bad  man  cai;<ict  be  held  by  one. 

I)  And  this  would  he  true,  mankind  were 

V divided  into  good  and  bad  : but  as  they 
s are  generally  of  a mixed  charafter,  we 
: may  well  fuppofe,  thdt  many  would  ven- 
ture a fimple  falfehood,  who  would  yet  be 

; flartled  at  the  idea  of  perjury  *. 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a folemn 
manner,  and  on  a proper  occafion,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  highdl  afls  of  re- 
ligion.; fo  perjury,  or  falfe  fvvearing,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  highelt  adts  of  im- 
pietv;  and  the  grcateil  diihonour  we  can 
poflibly  Ihew  to  the  name  of  God.  It  is, 
in  effecl,  either  denying  our  belief  in  a 
God,  or  his  power  to  punifn.  Other 
crimes  wi!h  to  efcape  the  notice  of  Hea- 
ven ; this  is  daring  the  Almighty  to  his 
face. 

After  perjury,  the  name  of  God  is  mod 
diflionoured  by  the  horrid  practice  of  curf- 
ing.  Its  effedls  in  fociety,  it  is  ti-iie,  are 
not  fo  mifehievous  as  thole  of  perjury  ; i or 
is  it  fa  deliberate  an  adl : but  yet  it  con- 
veys a dill  more  horrid  idea.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  one  wicked  practice  more  pecu- 
liarly diabolical,  than  another,  it  is  this : 
for  no  employment  can  be  conceived  more 
fuitable  to  infernal  fpirits,  than  that  of 
fpending  tneir  rage  and  impotence  in 
curies,  and  execrations.  If  this  fnocking 
vice  were  not  fo  dreadfully  familiar  to  our 
cars,  it  could  not  fail  to  Itrike  us  with  the 
utinofl:  horror. 
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We  next  confider  common  fwcaring;  a 
fin  fo  univerfally  praflifed,  that  one  would 
imagine  fome  great  advantage,  in  the  wa/ 
cith  r of  pleai'ure  or  profit,  attended  it. 
The  wages  of  iniquity  afford  fome  temp- 
tation : but  .0  commit  fm  without  any 
wages,  is  a Orange  fpecies  of  infatuation. 
— May  we  then  alk  tiie  common  fwearer, 
what  the  advantages  are,  which  arife  from 
this  pradice  ? 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  one. — » 
Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  adds  flrcngth 
to  an  affirmation.  But  if  a man  comm.on- 
ly  drengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way, 
we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  pradice 
will  tend  rather  to  leffen,  than  confirm  his 
credit.  It  fhews  plainly  what  he  himfelf 
thinks  of  his  own  veracity.  We  never 
prop  a building  til!  it  becom.es  ruinous. 

Some  forward  youth  may  think,  that 
an  oath  adds  an  air  and  fpirit  to  his  dif- 
courfe  ; that  it  is  manly  and  important  5 
and  gives  him  confequence.  We  may 
whifper  one  fecret  in  his  ear,  which  he  may 
be  affured  is  a truth- — Thefe  airs  of  man- 
linefs  give  him  confequence  with  thofe 
only,  whofe  commendation  is  difgrace : 
others  he  only  convinces,  at  how  early  an 
age  he  wifhes  to  be  thought  profligate. 

Perhaps  he  m.ay  imagine,  that  an  oath 
gives  force  and  terror  to  his  threatenings— . 
in  this  he  may  be  right;  and  the  more 
horribly  wicked  he  grows,  the  greater  ob- 
jed  of  terror  lie  may  make  himfelf.  On 
this  plan,  the  devil  affords  him  a complete 
pattern  for  imitation. 

Paltry  as  thefe  apologies  are,  I fhould 
fuppofe,  the  pradice  of  common  fvvearing 
has  little  more  to  fay  for  itfelf. — Thofe 
however,  who  can  argue  in  favour  of  this 
fin,  I fnould  fear,  there  is  little  chance  to 
reclaim. — But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
greater  part  of  fuch  as  are  addided  to  it, 
ad  rather  from  habit,  than  principle.  To 
deter  fuch  perfons  from  indulging  fo  per- 
nicious a habit,  and  to  fhew  them,  that  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  be  at  fome  pains  to 
conquer  it,  let  us  now  fee  what  arguments 
may  be  produced  on  the  other  llde. 

In  the  fir  11:  place,  common  fwearing 
leads  to  perjury.  He  who  is  addided  to 
fwear  cn  every  trifung  occafion,  cannot 
but  often,  I had  almoll  faid  unavoidably, 
give  the  fandion  of  an  oath  to  an  untruth. 
And  though  I ffionld  hope  fuch  peijiiry  is 
not  a fm  of  fo  heinous  a nature,  as  what,  in 


* 1 Iicy  who  attend  our  courts  0.^  juflicc,  often  foe  infranccs  among  the  common  people  of  their  2-Jcrting 
rounJly  whjt  they  will  either  rcHfe  to  Ge.r;  or,  when  fworn,  will  not  .afert, 

judicial 
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judicial  matters,  is  called  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt; yetit  is  certainly  dained  with  a very 
£;rear  degree  of  guilt. 

But  fecondly,  common  fwearing  is  a 
large  (Iride  towards  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  inafmuch  as  it  makes  a folemn 
oath  to  be  received  with  lefs  reverence. 
If  nobody  dared  to  take  an  oath,  but  on 
proper  occahons,  an  oath  would  be  re- 
ceiv-ed  with  refped ; but  when  we  are  ac- 
cullomed  to  hear  fwearing  the  common 
language  of  our  flreets,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  people  make  light  of  oaths  on  every 
occafion  ; and  that  judicial,  commercial, 
and  official  oaths,  are  all  treated  with  fo 
much  indifference. 

Thirdly,  common  fwearing  may  be  con- 
fidcrcd  as  an  afl  of  great'  irreverence  to 
God  ; and  as  fuch,  implying  alfo  a great 
indiffer'-nce  to  religion.  If  it  would  dif- 
grace  a chief  magiflrate  to  fuffer  appeals 
on  every  trifling,  or  ludicrous  occnfion  ; 
we  may  at  lead  think  it  as  difrefpedtfui  to 
the  Almighty. — If  w^e  lofe  our  reverence 
for  God,  it  is  impofhble  we  can  retain  it 
for  his  laws.  Y ou  fcarce  remember  a com- 
mon fwearer,  who  was  in  other  refpefls  an 
cxafl  chrillian. 

But,  above  all,  we  fliould  be  deterred 
from  common  fwearing  by  the  pofitive 
command  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  found- 
ed unqueflionably  upon  the  wickednefs  of 
the  praclice  : ‘"You  have  heard,”  faith 
Chrift,  “ that  it  hath  been  faid  by  them  of 
old  time,  thou  fhalt  not  forfwear  thyfelf : 
but  I fay  unco  you,  fwear  not  at  all ; nei- 
ther by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s  throne,  nei- 
ther by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footflool  : 
but  let  your  communication’^  (that  is, 
your  ordinary  converfation)  “ be  yea,  yea, 
pay,  nay  ; for  whatfoever  is  more  than 
thefe  cometh  of  evil.” — St.  James  alfo, 
with  great  e.mphahs  preffing  his  mailer’s 
words,  fays,  “ Above  all  things,  my  bre- 
thren, f.vear  not;  neither  by  heaven,  nei- 
ther by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 
oath  : but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,  left  you  fall  into  condemnation.” 

I lhall  juft  add,  before  I conclude  this 
fubjeift,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  fwearing. 

The  firft  is,  the  ufe  of  light  exclama- 
tions, and  invocations  upon  God,  on  every 
trivial  occafion.  We  cannot  have  much 
reverence  for  God  himfelf,  when  we  treat 
his  name  in  fo  familiar  a manner ; and  may 


afliire  ourfelves,  that  we  are  indulging  a 
prafUce,  which  muft  weaken  imprefTions, 
that  ought  to  be  preferved  as  ftrong  as 
pofTible. 

Secondly,  fuch  light  expreflions,  and 
wanton  plirafes,  as  found  like  fwearing,  are 
to  be  avoided  ; and  arc  often  therefore  in- 
dulged by  filly  people,  for  the  fake  of  the 
found;  who  think  (if  they  think  at  all) 
that  they  add  to  their  dlfcourfe  tlie  fpirit 
of  fwearing  without  the  guilt  of  it.  Such 
people  had  better  lay  afide,  together  with 
fwearing,  every  appearance  of  it.  Thefe 
appearances  mav  both  offend,  and  miflead 
others ; and  with  regard  to  themfclves, 
may  end  in  realities.  At  leaft,  they  fhew 
an  inclination  to  fwearing : and  an  incli- 
nation to  vice  indulged,  is*reaily  vice. 

Gilpin, 

§ 160.  Honour  aue  to  God*s  Word—^vjhat 
it  is  to  Jerque  God  truly,  iSc, 

As  we  are  injoined  to  honour  God’s  holy 
name,  fo  are  we  injolned  alfo  “ to  honour 
his  holy  word.” 

Bv  God’s  holy  word  we  mean,  the  Old 
Teftament  and  the  New. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  open 
with  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  earlier 
than  any  human  records  reach;  and  yet, 
in  many  inftances,  they  are  ftrengthened 
by  human  records.  The  heathen  mytho- 
logy is  often  grounded  upon  renirants  of 
the  facred  ftory,  aad  many  of  the  Bible 
events  are  recorded,  however  imperfedlly, 
in  prophane  hiftory.  The  very  face  cf 
nature  bears  witnefs  to  the  deluge. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs  is  exhi- 
bited a moft  beautiful  pidure  of  the  ftm- 
plicity  of  ancient  manners;  and  of  genuine 
nature  unadorned  indeed  by  fcience,  but 
imprefied  ftrongly  with  a fenfe  of  religion. 
This  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  dignity 
to  all  the  fentiments  and  adions  of  thefe 
exalted  charaders. 

The  patriarchal  hiftory  is  followed  by 
the  Jewifh.  Here  we  have  the  principal 
events  of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  lived 
under  a theocracy,  and  was  fet  apart  to 
preferve  and  propagate  * the  knowledge  of 
tlic  true  God  through  thofe  ages  of  igno- 
rance antecedent  to  Chrift.  Here  too  we 
find  tliofe  types,  and  reprefentations,  which 
the  apoftle  to  the  Plebrews  calls  the  fha- 
dows  of  good  things  to  come. 

To  thofe  books,  which  contain  the  le- 


See  the  fubjed  very  learnedly  treated  In  one  of  the  firft  chapters  of  Jenkins’s  Reafonableneft  of 
Chriftianity. 
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giilation  and  hidory  of  the  Jews,  farceed 
the  prophetic  writings.  As  the  time  of  the 
promife  drew  dill  nearer,  the  notices  of  its 
approach  became  dronger.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Mefliah,  which  was  but  obfcurely 
diadowed  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewidi 
law,  was  marked  in  dronger  lines  bv  the 
prophets,  and  proclaimed  in  a more  intel- 
ligible language.  The  office  of  the  Mef- 
fiah,  his  rainidry,  his  life,  his  a6lions,  his 
death,  and  his  refurreclion,  are  all  very 
didindly  held  out.  It  is  true,  the  Jews, 
explaining  the  warm  figures  of  the  pro- 
phetic language  too  literally,  and  applying 
to  a temporal  dominion  thofe' expreffions, 
which  were  intended  only  as  Jefcriptive  of 
a fpiritual,  were  offended  at  the  ineannefs 
of  Chrid’s  appearance  on  earth ; and 
would  not  own  him  for  that  Meffiah,  whom 
their  prophets  had  foretold ; though  thefe 
very  prophets,  when  they  ufed  a lefs  figu- 
rative language,  had  defcribed  him,  as  he 
really  was,  a man  of  forrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief. 

. To  thefe  books  are  added  feveral  others, 
poetical  and  moral,  which  adminider  much 
indrudion,  and  matter  of  meditation  to 
devout  minds. 

The  New  Tedamcnt  contains  drd  the 
fimple  hidory  of  Chrid,  as  recorded  in  the 
four  gofpels.  In  this  hidory  alfo  arc  deli- 
vered thofe  excellent  indmdions,  which 
our  Saviour  occafionally  -gave  his  difci- 
ples ; the  precepts  and  the  example  blend- 
ed together. 

To  the  gofpels  fucceeds  an  account  of 
the  lives  and  adions  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal apodles ; together  with  the  early  date 
of  the  chridian  church. 

The  epidles  of  feveral  of  the  apodles, 
particularly  of  St.  Paul,  to  fome  of  the 
new  edablidied  churches,  make  another 
part.  Our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  en- 
dow his  difciples  with  power  from  on  high 
to  complete  the  great  work  of  publidiing 
the  gofpcl : and  in  the  epidles  that  work 
is  completed.  The’truths  and  dodrinesof 
the  chridian  religion  are  here  dill  more 
unfolded,  and  info  reed : as  the  great 

fcheme  of  our  redemption  was  now  dnidied 
by  the  death  of  Chrid. 

The  facred  volume  is  concluded  with 
the  revelations  of  St.  John;  which  are 
fu^pofed  to  contain  a prophetic  defeription 
of  the  future  date  of  the  church.  Some 
of  thefe  prophecies,  it  is  thought  on  very 
good  grounds,  are  already  fulfilled ; and 
others,  which  now,  as  fublime  deferiptions 
only,  amufe  the  imagination,  will  proba- 
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bly,  in  the  future  ages  of  the  church,  be 
the  cbjefls  of  the  underdanding  alfo. 

Tlic  lad  part  cf  our  duty  to  God  is,  ‘‘  to 
ferve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life.” 

“To  ferve  God  truly  all  the  days  of  our 
life,”  implies  two  things : fird,  the  mode 
of  this  fervicc  ; and  fecondly,  the  term 
of  it. 

Fird,  we  mud  ferve  God  truly.  We 
mud  not  red  fatisfied  with  the  outward 
adlion ; but  mud  take  care  that  every 
aCtion  be  founded  on  a proper  motive.  1? 
is  the  motive  alone  that,  makes  an  aclioii 
acceptable  to  God.  The  hypocrite  “ may 
fad  twice  in  the  week,  and  give  alms  of  all 
that  he  poffeifes:”  nay,  he  may  fad  the 
whole  week,  if  he  be  able,  and  give  all  he 
has  in  alms ; but  i"-'  his  fads  and  his  aims 
are  intended  as  matter  of  odentation  only, 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  is  that  true 
fervice  which  God  requires.  God  requires 
the  heart : he  requires  that  an  earned  de- 
fire  of  ading  agreeably  to  his  v/ill,  diould 
be  the  general  fpringof  our  arftions ; and 
this  will  give  even  an  indifferent  action  a 
value  in  his  fight. 

As  we  are  injomed  to  ferve  God  truly, 
fo  are  we  injoined  to  ferve  him  “ all  the 
days  of  our  life.”  As  far  as  human  frail- 
ties will  permit,  we  fliould  perfevere  in  a 
condant  tenor  of  obedience.  That  lax  be- 
haviour, which  indead  of  making  a deady 
progrefs,  is  continually  relapfing  into  for- 
mer errors,  and  running  the  fame  round  of 
finning  and  repenting,  is  rather  the  life  of 
an  irrefclute  finner,  than  of  a pious  chrif- 
tian.  tiuman  errors,  and  frailties,  we 
know,  God  will  not  treat  with  too  fevere 
an  eye  ; but  he  who,  in  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life,  does  not  keep  advancing  towards 
chridian  perfedlion  ; but  fuffers  himfelf,  at 
intervals,  entirely  to  lofe  fight  of  his  call- 
ing, cannot  be  really  ferious  in  his  pro- 
fedion  : he  is  at  a great  didance  from  Serv- 
ing God  truly  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and 
has  no  fcriptural  ground  to  hope  much 
from  the  mercy  of  God. 

That  man,  whether  placed  in  high  edate, 
or  low,  has  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
happinefs,  who  is  truly  ferious  in  the  fer- 
vice of  his  great  Mader.  I'he  things  of 
this  world  may  engage,  but  cannot  engrofs, 
his  attention  ; its  forrows  and  i^s  joys  may 
affefl,  but  cannot  difconcert  him.  No 
man,  he  knows,  can  faithfully  ferve  two 
maders.  He  hath  hired  himfelf  to  one— 
that  great  Mader,  whofe  commands  he  re- 
veres, whofe  favour  he  feeks,  whofe  dif- 
pleafure  alone  is  the  real  objedl  of  his  fears; 
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and  whofc  rewards  alone  are  the  real  ob- 
jedsof  his  hope.  Ever/  thing  elfe  is  tri- 
vial in  his  fight.  The  world  may  Tooth  ; 
or  it  may  threaten  him  : he  perfeveres 
Ileadily  in  the  Tcrvice  of  his  God  ; and  in 
that  perfeverance  feels  his  liappinefs  every 
day  the  more  eUabliflied.  Gilpin. 

§ 1 6 1 . Duties  o-rving  to  particular  perfons 
~-~-duty  of  children  to  parent s-^refpcdi  and 
obedience — in  <^uhat  the  former  conffis — in 
njohat  the  latter — fuccouring  a parent — 
brotherly  afeSlion — obedience  to  la--w — 
founded  on  the  ad--uantages  of  fociety. 

From  the  two  grand  principles  of ‘‘  lov- 
ing our  neighbour  as  ourfelves : and  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us,’*  which  regulate  our  focial  inter- 
courfe  in  general,  we  proceed  to  thofe  more 
confined  duties,  which  arife  from  particu- 
lar relations,  connexions,  and  ftations  in 
life. 

Among  thefe,  we  are  firfi:  taught,  as  in- 
deed the  order  of  nature  direXs,  to  confi- 
der  the  great  duty  of  children  to  parents. 

The  two  points  to  be  infilled  on,  are  re- 
fpeX  and  obedience.  Both  thefe  fhould 
naturally  fpring  from  love ; to  which  pa- 
rents have  the  highellclaim.  And  indeed 
parents,  in  general,  behave  to  their  chil- 
dren, in  a manner  both  to  deferve  and  to 
obtain  their  love. 

But  if  the  kindnefs  of  the  parent  be  not 
fuch  as  to  work  upon  the  affeXions  of  the 
child,  yet  Hill  the  parent  has  a title  to  re- 
fpeX  and  obedience,  on  the  principle  of 
duty;  a principle,  which  the  voice  of  na- 
ture diXates;  which  reafon  inculcates; 
which  human  laws,  and  human  culloms,  all 
join  to  inforce;  and  which  the  word  of 
God  llriXly  commands. 

The  child  will  fliew  refpeX  to  his  pa- 
rent, by  treating  him,  at  all  times,  with  de- 
ference. He  will  confult  his  parent’s  in- 
clination, and  fhew  a readinefs,  in  a thou- 
fand  namelefs  trifles,  to  conform  himfdf  to 
it.  He  will  never  peevilhly  contradiX  his 
parent ; and  when  he  offers  a contrary  opi- 
nion, he  will  offer  it  modcllly.  RefpeX 
will  teach  him  alfo,  not  only  to  put  the  bell 
colouring  upon  the  infirmities  of  his  pa- 
rent ; but  even  if  thofe  infirmities  be  great, 
it  will  foften  and  fereen  them,  as  much  as 
poffiblc,  from  the  public  eye. 

Obedience  goes  a fiep  further,  and  fup- 
pofes  a pofitive  command.  In  things  un- 
lawful indeed,  the  parental  authority  can- 
not bind ; but  this  is  a cafe  that  rarely 


happens.  The  great  danger  is  on  the 
other  fide,  that  children,  through  oblH- 
nacy  or  fullennefs,  fnould  refufe  their  pa- 
rents’ lawful  commands;  to  the  obfervance 
of  all  which,  however  inconvenient  tothem- 
felves,  they  are  tied  by  various  motives ; 
and  above  all,  by  the  command  of  God, 
who  in  his  facred  denunciations  againft  fin, 
ranks  difobedience  to  parents  among  the 
word  *. 

They  are  farther  bound,  not  only  to 
obey  the  commands  of  their  parents  ; but 
to  obey  them  chearfully.  >He  does  but 
half  his  duty,  who  does  it  not  from  his 
heart. 

There  remains  flill  a third  part  of  filial 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  children, 
when  grown  up.  This  the  catechifm  calls 
fuccouring  or  adminiflering  to  the  necefli- 
tics  of  the  parent;  either  in  the  way  of 
managing  his  affairs,  when  he  is  lefs  able 
to  manage  them  himfdf ; or  in  fupplying 
his  wants,  fhould  he  need  affiflance  in  that 
way.  And  this  the  child  fhould  do,  on  the 
urdted  principles  of  love,  duty,  and  grati- 
tude. The  hypocritical  Jew  would  fome- 
times  evade  this  duty,  by  dedicating  to  fa- 
cred ufes  what  fhould  have  been  expended 
in  afiifling  his  parent.  Our  Saviour  lharply 
rebukes  this  perverfion  of  duty  ; and  gives 
him  to  underhand,  that  no  pretence  of 
ferving  God  can  cover  the  negleX  of  af- 
fifling  a parent.  And  if  no'  pretence  of 
ferving  God  can  do  it,  furely  every  other 
pretence  muh  Hill  be  more  unnatural. 

Under  this  head  alfo  we  may  confider 
that  attention,  and  love,  which  are  due  to 
other  relations,  efpecially  that  mutual  af- 
feXion  which  fhould  fubfifl  betw'een  bro- 
thers. The  name  of  brother  expreffes  the 
highefl  degree  of  tendernefs ; and  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  feripture,  as  a term  of  pe- 
culiar endearment,  to  call  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  focial  virtue.  It  reminds  them  of 
every  kindnefs,  which  man  can  ihew  to 
man.  If  then  we  ought  to  treat  all  m.an- 
kind  with  the  affeXion  of  brothers,  in  what 
light  mull  they  appear,  who  being  really 
fuch,  are  ever  at  variance  with  each  other  ;- 
continually  doing  fpiteful  aXions,  and  Ihew- 
ing,  upon  every  occafion,  not  only  a want 
of  brotherly  kindnefs,  but  even  of  common 
regard  ? 

The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  to  ho- 
nour and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him.” 

By  the  “ King,  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him,”  is  meant  the  various 
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(parts  of  the  government  we  live  under,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  head  : and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  precept  is,  that  we  ought  to  live 
f in  dutiful  fubmiffion  to  legal  authority; 
ilj  Government  and  fociety  are  united.  We 
a'  cannot  have  one  without  the  other;  and 
I we  fubmit  to  the  inconveniencies,  for  the 
U fake  of  the  advantages. 

■ I The  end  of  fociety  is  mutual  fafety  and 
ij!  Convenience.  Without  it,  even  fafety 
could  in  no  degree  be  obtained  : the  good 
«'  would  become  a prey  to  the  bad  ; nay,  the 
(i;'  very  human  fpecies  to  the  beads  of  the 
■i  field. 

Still  lefs  could  we  obtain  the  conveni- 
■:  encies  of  life  ; which  cannot  be  had  with- 

! out  the  labour  of  many.  If  every  man  de- 
pended  upon  himfelf  for  what  he  enjoyed, 
how  dellitute  would  be  the  fituation  ol  ha- 
lt man  affairs  ! 

But  even  fafety  and  convenience  are  not 
ill  the  only  fruits  of  fociety.  Man,  living 
)f  merely  by  himfelf,  would  be  an  ignorant 
n unpolifhed  favage.  It  is  the  intercourfe 
’i  of  fociety  vvliich  cultivates  the  human 
i mind.  One  man’s  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience is  built  upon  another’s ; and  lb  the 
great  edifice  of  fclence  and  poliflred  life  is 
L.  reared. 

To  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  therefore, 
men  joined  in  fociety;  aiid  hence  it  be- 
came necelTary,  that  government  Ihould  be 
edablifhed.  Magidrates  were  created; 
laws  made ; taxes  fubmitted  to;  and  every 
one,  indead  of  righting  himfelf  (except  in 
mere  felf-defence)  is  injoined  to  appeal  to 
the  law's  he  lives  under,  as  the  bed  fecurity 
of  his  life  and  property.  Gilpin. 

§ 162.  Duty  to  our  teachers  and  inJiruSiors 
— arijlng  front  the  great  importance  of 
knc^vcledge  and  religion — and  the  great 
necefjity  of  gaining  habits  of  attention^ 
and  of  ‘VirtuBy  in  our  youth — analogy  of 
youth  and  manhood  to  this  nvorld  and  the 
next. 

We  are  next  injoined  ‘‘  to  fubmit  our- 
felves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  fpiri- 
tual  padors,  and  maders.”  Here  another 
fpecies  of  government  is  pointed  out.  The 
law's  of  fociety  are  meant  to  govern  cur 
riper  years;  the  indrudlions  of  our  teach- 
ers, Ipiritual  padors,  and  maders,  are 
meant  to  guide  our  youth. 

By  our  “ teachers,  fpiritual  padors,  and 
maders,”  are  meant  all  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  our  education,  and  of  our  indruc- 
tion  in  religion ; whom  we  are  to  obey, 
and  liden  to,  with  humility  and  attention. 
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as  the  means  of  our  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  religion.  The  indruiflions  we 
receive  from  them  are  unquedionably  fub- 
jedt  to  our  own  judgment  in  future  life; 
for  by  his  own  judgment  every  man  mud 
dand  or  fall.  But,  during  our  youth,  it  is 
highly  proper  for  us  to  pay  a dutiful  fub- 
midion  to  their  indrudions,  as  we  cannot 
yet  be  fuppofed  to  have  formed  any  judg- 
ment of  our  own.  At  that  early  age  it 
ihould  be  our  endeavour  to  acquire  know- 
ledge; and  afterwards  unprejudiced  to 
form  our  opinions. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to 
their  indruclors,  cannot  be  Ihew’n  better, 
than  in  the  edect  which  the  indrudions 
they  receive  have  upon  them.  They 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  confider  the 
advantages  of  an  early  attention  to  thefe 
two  things,  both  of  great  importance, 
knowledge  and  religion. 

The  great  ufe  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches  (to  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  generally  confidered  as  an  in- 
trodudion)  is  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance ; and  to  give  it 
juder,  and  more  enlarged  conceptions, 
than  are  the  mere  growth  of  rude  na'ture. 
By  reading,  you  add  tlie  experience  of 
others  to  your  own.  It  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  chiedy,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  man;  and 
gives  one  man  a real  fuperiority  over 
another. 

Befides,  the  mind  mud  be  employed. 
The  lower  orders  of  men  have  their  atten- 
tion much  ingroded  by  thofe  employments, 
in  w'hich  the  neceifides  of  life  engage 
them ; and  it  is  happy  that  they  have. 
Labour  dands  in  the  room  of  education; 
and  fills  up  thofe  vacancies  of  mind,  which, 
in  a date  of  idlenefs,  would  be  IngrofTed 
by  vice.  And  if  they,  v/ho  have  more 
leifure,  do  not  fubditute  fornething  in  the 
room  of  this,  their  minds  alfb  will  become 
the  prey  of  vice ; and  the  m.ore  fo,  as  they 
have  the  means  to  indulge  it  more  in  their 
pov/er.  A vacant  mind  is  exaflly  that 
houfe  mentioned  in  the  gofpel,  which  the 
devil  found  empty.  In  he  entered;  and 
taking  with  him  feven  other  fpirits  more 
wicked  than  himfelf,  they  took  podellion. 
It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice 
indulged,  introduces  others  ; and  that  each 
■fucceeding  vice  becomes  more  depraved. — » 
If  then  the  mind  mud  be  employed,  what 
can  fill  up  its  vacuities  more  rationally  than 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ? Let  us 
therefore  thank  God  for  the  ODportunities 
O ' he 
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he  hath  afforded  us  ; and  not  turn  kito  a 
curie  thofe  means  of  leifure,  wliich  might 
become  fo  great  a bleffing. 

But  however  neceffary  to  us  knowledge 
may  be,  religion,  we  know,  is  infinitely 
more  fo.  The  one  adorns  a man,  and 
gives  him,  it  is  true,  fuperiority  and  rank 
in  life  : but  the  other  is  abfolutely  effential 
to  his  happin efs. 

In  the  midlt  of  youth,  health,  and 
abundance,  the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a 
very  gay  and  pleafing  feene ; k engages 
our  defires;  and  in  a degree  falishes  them 
alfo.  But  it  is  wifdcm  to  confider,  that  a 
time  will  come,  when  youth,  health,  arxl 
fortune,  will  all  fail  us  ; and  if  difappoint- 
ment  and  vexation  do  not  four  our  talte 
for  pleafure,  at  leail  ficknefs  and  infirmi- 
ties will  deliroy  it.  In  thefe  gloomy  fea- 
fons,  and  above  all,  at  the  approach  of 
deaxh,  what  will  become  of  us  without  re- 
ligion When  this  world  fails,  where 
lhal!  we  flv,  if  we  e.vpe(^l  no  refuge  in 
another  f Without  holy  hope  in  God,  and 
refignation  to  his  will,  and  truft  in  him  for 
deliverance,  what  is  there  that  can  fecure 
us  againit  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  great  utility  therefore  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it 
is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a ilii- 
dious  attention  to  them  in  our  youth.  If 
we  do  not,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
vve  ffall  never  do  it : that  w^e  fnall  grow 
old  in  ignorance,  by  neglefling  the  one  ; 
and  old  in  vice  by  negleding  the  other. 

For  improvement  in  knowledge,  youth 
is  certainly  the  htteft  feafon.  The  mind  is 
then  ready  to  receive  any  impreflion. 
It  is  free  from  all  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which,  in  riper  age,  the  affrdrs  of  life 
bring  with  them.  The  memory  too  is 
thoQ  Wronger  and  better  able  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge ; and  as  the 
mind  is  then  void  of  ideas,  it  is  more  fuit- 
ed  to  thofe  parts  of  learning  which  are 
converfant  in  words.  Befidcs,  there  is 
fometimes  in  youth  a modelly  and  duc- 
tility, which  in  advanced  years,  if  thofe 
years  efpecially  have  been  left  a prey  to 
ignorance,  become  felf-fufiiciency  and  pre- 
judice; and  thefe  cffcTually  bar  up  all  the 
inlets  to  knowledge. — But,  above  all,  un- 
Icfs  habits  of  attention  and  application  are 
early  gained,  we  fliall  fcarcely  acquire  them 
afterwards.— The  inconfiderate  youth  fel- 
clom  rehefts  upon  this ; nor  knows  his  lofs, 
till  he  knows  alfo  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
irtevcd. 

Nor  if  youth  more  the  feafon.  to  acquire 


knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits. 
It  is  a great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  fide 
of  i*irtue.  It  will  make  every  thing  fmootli 
and  eafy.  The  earliell  principles  are  ge- 
nerally the  moil;  laHing  ; and  thofe  of  a 
religious  caft  are  feldom  wholly  loft, 
I'hough  the  temptations  of  the  world  may, 
now  and  then,  draw  the  well-principled 
youth  afide;  yet  his  principles  being  con- 
tinually at  war  with  his  practice,  there  is 
hope,  that  in  the  end  the  better  part  may 


habits  of  vice  to  get  poffeftion  of  his  youth, 
has  little  chance  of  being  brought  back 
to  a fenfeef  religion.  In  a common  courfe 
of  things  it  can  rarely  happen.  Some 
calamity  muft  roufe  him.  He  muft  be 
awakened  by  a ftorm,  or  deep  for  ever. — 
How  much  better  is  it  then  to  make  that 
eafy  to  us,  which  we  knew  is  beft  1 And 
to  form  thofe  habits  now,  which  hereafter 
we  ftiall  wifh  we  .had  formed  1 

There  are,  who  would  reftrain  youth 
from  imbibing  any  religious  principles,, 
till  they  can  judge  for  themfelves ; lell 
they  ffould  imbibe  prejudice  for  truth. 
But  why  fhould  not  the  fame  caution  b( 
ufed  in  fcience  alfo ; and  the  minds  0 
youth  left  void  of  all  impreftions  ? Thk 
experiment,  I fear,  in  both  cafes  woulc 
he  dangerous.  If  the  mind  were  left  un  | 
cultivated  during  fo  long  a period,  thougi 
nothing  elfe  fhould  find  entrance,  vice  cer  j 
tainly  would : and  it  would  make  th  | 
larger  fhoots,  as  the  foil  would  be  vacani 
A boy  had  better  receive  knowdedge  an* 
religion  mixed  with  error,  than  none  a ' 
all.  For  w’hen  the  mind  is  fet  a thinking 
it  may  depofit  its  prejudices  by  degree 
and  get  right  at  laft : but  in  a ftate  c 
llagnation  it  w ill  infallibly  become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  fair 
proportion  to  our  more  advanced  lif 
as  this  world  does  to  the  next.  In  th 
life  we  muft  form  and  cultivate  thole  h: 
bits  of  virtue,  vvhicli  muft  qualify  us  for 
better  ftate.  If  wenegledil  them  here,  ar 
contrad  habits  of  an  oppofite  kind,  infte: 
of  gaining  that  exalted  ftate,  which  is  pn 
inifed  to  our  improvement,  w'e  lhall 
courfe  fink  into  that  ftate,  which  is  adapt 
to  the  habits  w'e  have  formed. 

Exadly  thus  is  youth  introdudory 
manhood : to  which  it  is,  properly  fpea 
ing,  a ftate  of  preparation.  During  tl 
feafon  we  muft  qualify  ourfelves  for  t 
parts  we  are  to  ad  hereafter.  In  manho 
we  bear  the  fruit,  w hich  has  in  youth  be 

planu 
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planted.  If  we  have  fauntcred  away  our 
youth,  v/c  muft  exped  to  be  ignorant  men. 
If  indolence  and  inattention  have  taken  an 
early  pofleffion  of  us,  they  will  probably 
increafe  as  we  advance  in  life ; and  make 
us  a burden  to  ourfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  fo- 
ciety.  If  again,  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
milled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they  will 
daily  get  new  drength,  and  end  in  dilToIute 
! lives.  But  if  we  cultivate  our  minds  in 
Gur  youth,  attain  habits  of  attention  and 
induilry,  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  we  lhall 
find  ourfelves  well  prepared  to  a6l  our  fu- 
.ture  parts  in  life;  and  what  above  all 
, things  ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining 
• this  corrmiand  over  ourfelves,  we  lhall  be 
. more  able,  as  we  get  forward  in  the 
j world,  to  refill  every  new  temptation,  as 
; it  arifes.  Gilpin. 

§ 163.  Behaviour  to  fuperiors. 

We  arc  next  injoined  to  order  our- 
! felves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  bet- 
j ters.” 

By  our  betters  are  meant  they  who  are 
in  a fuperior  ftation  of  life  to  our  own; 
and  by  ordering  ourfeh’-es  lowly  and 
reverently  towards  them,”  is  m.eant  pay- 
ing them  that  refped  which  is  due  to  their 
ftation. 

The  word  * betters’  indeed  includes  two 
i kinds  of  perfons,  to  whom  oar  refpecl  is 
I due — thofe  who  have  a natural  claim  to 
I it;  and  thofe  who  have  an  acquired  one  ; 
[ that  is,  a claim  ariling  fromfome  particular 
fituation  in  life. 


‘ Among  the  firft,  are  all  our  fuperior  re- 
I lations;  not  only  parents,  but  all  other 
relations,  v/ho  are  in  a line  above  us.  All 
' thefe  have  a natural  claim  to  oiur  refpecl. 

■ — There  is  a refpecl  alfo  due  from  youth 
to  age ; which  is  always  becoming,  and 
“ tends  to  keep  youth  within  the  bounds  of 
'1  mode  fry. 
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To  others,  refpefl  is  due  from  thofe 
particular  ftations  which  arifefrom  fociety 
and  government.  Fear  God,  ftiys  the 
text;  and  it  adds,  “ honour  the  king.” 

It  is  due  alfo  from  many  other  fttua- 
tions  in  life.  Employments,  honours,  and 
even  wealth,  will  exa6l  it;  and  all  may 
juftly  exadl  it,  in  a proper  degree. 

But  it  may  here  perhaps  be  inquired, 
vyhy  God  fhould  permit  this  latter  diftinc- 
tion  among  men  ? That  fome  Ihould  have 
more  authority  than  others,  we  can  eafily 
lee,  is  ablolutely  neceftary  in  government ; 
but  among  men,  who  are  all  born  equal. 


v/hy  fhould  the  goods  oflife  be  dlftributed 
in  fo  unequal  a proportion  } 

To  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  anEvereJ, 
that,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  we  fee  notliing  in 
this,  but  what  is  common  m all  the  works 
of  God.  A gradation  is  everywhere  ob- 
fervable.  Beauty,  ftrength,  Lviftnefs,  and 
other  qualities,  are  varied  through  the 
creation  in  numberlefs  degrees.  In  the 
fame  manner  likewise  are  varied  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  as  they  are  called.  Why 
therefore  fhould  one  man’s  being  richer 
than  another  furprize  us  more  than  his 
being  flronger  than  another,  or  more 
prudent  ? 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately 
trace  the  wildom  of  God  in  his  works, 
yet  very  wife  reafons  appear  for  this  vari- 
ety in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  feems  iie- 
cefiary  both  in  a civil,  and  in  a moral 
light. 

In  a civil  light,  it  is  the  neceftary  ac- 
companiment of  various  employments;  on 
which  depend  all  the  advantages  of  foci- 
ety. Like  the  ftones  of  a regular  building, 
fome  muil  range  higher,  and  fome  lower; 
fome  mull  fupport,  and  ethers  be  fupport- 
ed ; fome  will  form  the  ftrength  of  the 
building,  and  others  its  ornament;  but  all 
unite  in  producing  one  regular  and  pro- 
portioned whole.  If  then  different  em- 
ployments are  neceffary,  of  courfe  differ- 
ent degrees  of  wealth,  honour,  and  confe- 
quence,  mufl  follow  ; a variety  of  diftinc- 
tioRS  and  obligations ; in  ftiort,  different 
ranks,  and  a fubordination,  mull  take 
place. 

Again,  in  a moral  light,  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjunfls, 
gives  a range  to  the  more  extenfive 
e>rercife  of  virtue.  ' Some  virtues  could 
but  faintly  exiil  upon  the  plan  of  an 
equality.  If  fome  did  not  abound,  there 
were  little  room  for  temperance;  if  fome 
did  not  fuffer  need,  there  were  as  litde  for 
patience.  Other  virtues  again  could  hardly 
exift  at  all.  Who  could  practife  generofi- 
ty,  where  tEere  was  no  objedl  of  it  ? Who 
humility,  where  all  ambitious  defires  were 
excluded  ? 

• Since  then  Providence,  in  fcattering 
thefe  various  gifts,  propofes  ultimately  the 
good  cf  man,  it  is  Our,  duty  to  acquieice  in 
this  order, .'and  to  behave  ourfelves  lowly 
and  reverently”  (not  with  ferviiity,  bus 
with  a decent  refped)  to  all  our  fupe- 
liors.” 

Before  I conclude  this  fubjecl,  it  m«y 
O z • ht 
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be  proper  to  obferve,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not 
to  fuppofe  happinefs  and  mifery  necellarily 
connected  with  riches  and  poverty.  Each 
condition  hath  its  particular  fources  both 
of  pleafureand  pain,  unknown  to  the  other. 
Thofe  in  elevated  Nations  have  a thoufand 
latent  pangs,  of  which  their  inferiors 
have  no  idea;  while  their  inferiors  again 
have  as  many  pleafures,  which  the  others 
cannot  tafte.  I fpeak  only  of  fuch  modes 
of  happinefs  or  mlfeiy  as  arife  immedi- 
ately fiorn  different  Nations.  Of  mifery, 
indeed,  from  a variety  of  other  caufes,  all 
men  cf  every  iiation  are  equal  heirs : ei- 
ther when  God  lays  his  hand  upon  us  in 
iicknefs,  or  misfortune  : or  when,  by  our 
own  follies  and  vices,  we  become  the  mi- 
niiicrs  of  our  own  dillrefs. 

Who  then  would  build  Ifs  happinefs 
upon  an  elevated  itation  ? Or  who  would 
envy  the  pofiefiion  of  fuch  happinefs  in 
another  ? We  know  not  with  what  various 
dillreffes  that  Ration,  v hich  is  the  objeft 
of  our  envy,  miay  be  attended. — Befides, 
as  we  are  accountable  for  all  we  poffefs, 
it  may  be  happy  for  us  that  we  poffefs  fo 
little.  The  means  of  happinefs,  as  far 
as  Ration  can  procure  them,  are  commonly 
in  our  own  power,  if  vve  are  not  wanting 
to  ouifelves. 

Let  each  of  us  then  do  his  duty  in  that 
Ration  which  Providence  has  afligned  him  ; 
ever  remembering,  that  the  next  world 
will  foon  deRrcyall  earthly  diRindlions. — 
One  diRindion  only  will  remain  among  the 
Tons  of  men  at  that  time — the  diftindion 
between  good  and  bad  ; and  this  diRinc- 
tion  it  is  worth  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
ambition  to  acquire.  Gilpin, 

§ 1 64.  Againji  wronging  our  neighbours  by 
ifjurious  nvords. 

W'e  are  next  iuRruded  to  hurt  nobody 
by  word  or  deed — to  be  true  and  juR  in 
all  our  dealings — to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  our  hearts — to  keep  our  hands 
from  picking  and  Rcaling — our  tongues 
from  evil  fpeaking,  lying,  and  flander- 
ing.” 

The  duties  comprehended  in  thefe  words 
arc  a little  tranfpofe-d.  What  fhould  clafs 
under  one  head  is  brought  under  another. 
“ To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,”  is 
(he  general  propcRtion.  The  under  ]'aiis 
Riouid  follow:  Find,  **  to  keep  the  tongue 
from  evil  fpeaking,  lying,  and  Raiuicv- 
ing;”  which  is,  “ to  hurt  nobrndv  by 
■ word.”  Secondly,  “ ' to  be  true  arA'I  jurr 
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in  all  our  dealings and  “ to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  Healing which 
is,  “ to  hurt  nobody  by  deed.”  As  to 
the  injundlion,  “ to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  our  hearts,”  it  belongs  properly 
to  neither  of  thefe  heads  ; but  is  a dif- 
tinfl  one  by  itfelf.  The  duties  being 
thus  feparated,  1 Ihall  proceed  to  explain 
them. 

And,  RrR,  of  injuring  our  neighbour  by 
our  words,”  This  may  be  done,  we 
find,  in  three  ways ; by  “ evil-fpeaking, 
by  lying,  and  by  flandering.” 

By  “ evil-fpeaking,”  is  meant  fpeaking 
ill  of  our  neighbour ; but  upon  a fuppo- 
fition,  that  this  ill  is  the  truth.  In  fome 
circurriRances  it  is  certainly  right  to  fpeak 
ill  of  cur  neighbour;  as  when  we  are  called 
upon  in  a court  of  juftice  to  give  our  evi- 
dence ; or,  wheii  we  can  fet  any  one 
right  in  his  opinion  of  a perfon,  in  whom 
he  is  about  to  put  an  improper  confidence. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  harm  in  fpeaking  of 
a bad  adtion,  which  has  been  determined 
in  a court  of  jullice,  or  is  otherwife  be- 
come notorious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  dif- 
allowable  to  fpeak  wantonly  of  the  cha- 
rafters  of  others  from  common  fame:  be- 
caufe,  in  a thoufand  inftances,  we  find 
that  Rories,  which  have  no  better  founda- 
tion, are  mifreprefented.  They  are  per- 
haps only  half- told — they  have  been  heard 
through  the  medium  of  malice  or  envy — 
fome  favourable  circum Ranee  hath  been 
omitted — fome  foreign  circumRance  hath 
been  added— -fome  trifling  circumRance 
hath  been  exaggerated — the  motive,  the 
provocation,  or  perhaps  the  reparation 
hath  been  concealed — in  Ibort,  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  fad  is,  fome  way  or  other, 

. totally  different  from  the  fad  itfelf. 

But  even,  when  v/e  have  the  bcR  evi- 
dence of  a bad  adion,  with  all  its  circiim- 
Rances  before  us,  v/e  fiirely  indulge  a 
very  ill-natured  pleafure  in  fpreading  the 
Ihamc  of  an  ciTending  brother.  We  can 
do  no  good  ; and  we  may  do  harm  : we 
may  weaken  his  good  refolutions  by  ex- 
pofiiig  him : we  may  harden  him  againR 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  his  firR  bad 
adion.  Perhaps  nobody  is  piivy  to  it  but 
ourfelves.  Let  us  give  him  at  leaR  one 
trial.  Let  us  not  caR  the  firR  Rone, 
Wiiich  of  our  lives  could  Rand  fo  Rrid 
a ferutiny  I He  only  who  is  without  fin 
]i iin felf  can  have  any  excufe  for  treating 
hks  brother  with  ieverity. 

Let  us  next  confider  lying;”  which 

if 
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an  mtention  to  deceive  by  falfehood  in 
our  words. — To  warn  us  againft  lying,  we 
fiiould  do  well  to  confider  the  folly,  the 
meannefs,  and  the  wickednefs  of  it. 

The  folly  of  lying  confifts  in  its  defeat- 
ing its  own  perpofc.  A habit  ofl)  inp;is 
generally  in  the  end  detefled  ; and,  after 
detedion,  the  lyar,  in  dead  of  deceiving, 
will  not  even  be  believed  when  he  happens 
to  fpeak  the  truth.  Nay,  every  fingle  lye 
is  attended  with  fuch  a variety  of  circum- 
liances,  which  lead  to  a dcteclion,  that  it 
is  often  dileovered.  The  u!c  gen'^rrdly 
made  of  a lye,  is  to  cover  a fault;  but  as 
the  end  is  feldom  aniwered,  we  only  ag- 
gravate what  we  widt  to  conceal.  In  point 
even  of  prudence,  an  honed  confeiTion 
would  ferve  us  better, 

The  meannefs  of  lying  arifes  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies.  We  dare  not 
boldly  and  nobly  fpeak  the  truth;  but 
have  recourfe  to  low  fubterfuges,  which 
always  argue  a fordid  and  difmgenuous 
mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  failiionable 
W’orld,  tnev/ord  iyar  is  always  confidered 
as  a term  of  peculiar  reproach. 

The  wickednefs  of  lying  confids  in  its 
perverting  one  of  the  greated  bleffings  of 
God,  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  in  making  that  a 
mifehief  to  mankind,  which  was  intended 
fora  benefit.  1 ruth  is  the  great  bond  of 
fociety.  Falfehood,  of  courf-’,  tends  to 
its  diitolution.  If  one  man  may  lye,  w’hy 
not  another?  And  if  there  is  no  mutual 
trud  among  men,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
intercourle  and  dealing. 

An  equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a 
lye.  Jt  is  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
words  of  a double  meaning,  or  words 
which,  literally  fpeaking,  are  true  ; and  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  mod  downright 
breach  of  truth.  Wlien  St.  Peter  aflted 
Sapphira  (in  the  5tli  chapter  of  the  Ads) 
whether  her  liufband  had  fold  the  land 
for  fo  much?”  She  anfwered  he  had  : 
and  literally  die  fpoke  the  truth  ; for  he 
had  fold  it  for  that  fum  included  in  a 
larger.  But  having  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive, we  find  the  apodle  confidered  the 
equivocation  as  a lye. 

In  Ihort,  It  is  the  mtention  to  deceive, 
which  is  c riminal : the  mode  of  deception, 
like  the  vehicle  in  which  potfon  is  convey- 
ed, is  of  no  confeqnence.  A nod,  or  fign, 
may  convey  a lye  as  elfedually  as  the  mod 
deceitful  language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  maybe  men- 
tioned a breach  of  promife.  While  a refo- 
luticn  remains  in  own  breads,  it  is  fub- 
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jed  to  our  own  review  : but  when  we  make 
another  perlon  a party  with  us,  an  engage- 
ment is  made;  and  every  engagement, 
though  only  of  the  lighted  kind,  diould  be 
pundually  obferved.  If  wc  have  added  to 
this  engagement  afolenm  prom  lie,  the  obli- 
gation is  fo  much  the  drenger  ; and  he  who 
does  not  think  hiinfclf  bound  by  fuch  an 
obligation,  has  no  pretenfions  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  an  honed  man.  A breach  of 
promife  is  dill  worfe  than  a lye.  A lye  is 
fimply  a breach  of  truth  : but  a breach  of 
promife  is  a breach  both  of  truth  and  trud. 

Forgetfulnefs  is  a weak  excufe:  it  only 
fliews  how  little  we  are  affeded  by  fo  fo- 
lemn  an  engagement.  Should  we  forget 
to  ca.!I  for  a fu.m  of  mpney,  of  which  we 
were  in  want,  at  an  appointed  time?  Or 
do  we  think  a folemn  promife  of  lefs  value 
than  a fum  of  money  ? 

Having  confidered  evil  fpeaking  and 
lying,  let  us  next  confider  llandering.  By 
flandering,  we  mean,  injuring  our  neigh- 
bour’s charader  by  falfehood.  Here  we 
dill  rife  higher  in  tlie  fcale  of  injurious 
W’ords.  Slandering  our  neighbour  is  the 
greated  injury,  which  ■words  can  do  him; 
and  is,  therefore,  wo rfe  t'nan  either  evil- 
fpeaking  or  lying.  The  mifehief  of  this 
fin  depends  on  the  value  of  our  charaders. 
All  men,  unlefs  they  be  pad  feeling,  defire 
naturally  to  be  thought  well  of  by  their 
fellow-creatures  : a good  charader  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  being  fervice- 
able  either  to  ourfelves  or  others ; and 
among  numbers,  the  very  bread  they  eat 
depends  upon  it.  What  aggravated  in- 
jury, therefore,  do  w^e  bring  upon  every 
man,  whefe  name  we  flander  ? And,  what 
is  dill  worfe,  the  injury  is  irreparable.  If 
you  defraud  a man;  redore  what  you  took, 
and  the  injury  is  repaired.  But,  if  you 
flander  him,  it  is  not  in  vour  power  to  ihut 
up  all  the  ears,  and  all  the  . mouths,  tov.diich 
your  tale  may  have  accefs.  The  evil  fpreads, 
like  the  winged  feeds  of  fome  noxious 
plants,  which  fcatter  mifehief  on  a breath 
of  air,  and  difperfe  it  on  every  fide,  and 
beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjed,  it  may 
jud  be  mentioned,  that  a flander  may  be 
fpreaB  as  a lye  may  be  told,  in  various 
ways.  We  may  do  it  by  an  infinuation, 
as  well  as  in  a dired  manne.^ ; we  may 
fpread  it  in  a fecret ; or  propagate  it  un- 
der the  colour  of  friendfhip. 

I may  add  alfo,  that  it  is  a fpecles  of 
flander,  and  often  a very  malignant  one, 
to  lefTen  the  merits  or^  exaggerate  the 
O 3 failing! 
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failings  of  others  ; ns  it  islikewife  to  omit 
defending  a mirreprefented  charadler,  or 
to  let  others  bear  the  blame  of  our  of- 
fences. Gilpin. 

§ 165.  Againjl  n.vronging  our  neighbour  hy 
injurious  actions. 

Having  thus  confide;  ed  injurious  words, 
let  us  next  confider  injurious  adions.  On 
this  head  we  are  injoined  ‘V  to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking-  and  healing,  and  to 
be  true  and  juft  in  all  our  dealings.” 

As  to  theft,  it  is  a crime  of  ib  odious 
and  vile  'a  nature,  that  one  would  imagine 
no  perfon,  who  hath  had  the  leall  tindure 
cf  a virtuous  education,  even  though  driven 
to  neceftity,  could  be  led  into  it.— ~I  ftiall 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  a dilfuafive  from 
this  crime;  but  go  on  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  other  part  of  the  injundion, 
and  fee  what  it  is  to  be  true  and  juil  in 
all  our  dealings. 

juftice  is  even  hill  more,  if  poftible,  the 
fupport  of  fociety,  than  truth : inafmuch 
as  a man  may  be  more  injurious  by  his 
adions,  than  by  his  words.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  whole  force  cf  iniman  law 
is  bent  to  reftrain  injufcicc;  and  the  hap- 
pinefsof  every  ibcieiy  ulllincrvafc  in  pro- 
portion to  this  reftraint. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  every  thing  within  the  bounds  of 
law  is  juftice.  The  law  was  intended  only 
for  bad  men  ; and  it  is  impoftible  to  make 
the  mefhes  of  it  I'o  flrait,  but  that  many 
very  great  enormities  will  efcape.  The 
well  meaning  man,  therefore,  knowing  that 
the  law  was  not  made  for  him,  confults  a 
better  guide— -his  own  confcience,  inform- 
ed by  religion.  And,  indeed,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  bad  man 
con  fills  in  this : the  good  man  will  do  no- 
thing, but  what  his  confcience  will  allow  ; 
the  bad  man  vdli  do  any  thing  which  the 
law  cannot  reach. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  endlefs  to  deferibe 
the  various  ways,  in  which  a man  may  be 
diihonell  within  the  limits  of  law.  They 
are  as  various  as  our  interconrfe  with  man- 
kind. Soni  ' of  the  moft  obvious  of  them 
I fhiil  curfurliy  mention. 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has 
many  ooportunities.  The  different  quali- 
ties of  the  fame  commodity — the  different 
mod^s  of  adulteration— the  Ipccious  arts  of 
vemii  ig — the  frequent  ignorance  in  pur- 
chafing  ; and  a variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances,  open  an  endlefs  held  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  fraud.  The  honed  fair  dealer. 


in  the  m.eairi  time,  has  only  one  rule,  which 
is,  that  all  arts,  liowcver  common  inbufi- 
nefs,  which  are  intended  to  deceive,  are 
utterly  unlawful.  It  may  be  added,  upon 
this  head,  that  if  any  one,  confeious  of 
having  been  a tranfgreffor,  is  defirous  of 
repairing  itis  fault,  rellitution  is  by  all 
means  neceifary:  till  that  be  done,  he 
continues  in  a courfe  of  injullice. 

Again,  in  matters  of  contract,  a man 
has  many  opportunities  of  being  diftio- 
neft  within  the  bounds  ot  law.  He  may 
be  flridl  in  obferving  the  letter  of  an 
agreement,  when  the  equitable  meaning 
requires  a laxer  interpretation  : or,  he  can 
take  the  laxer  inteipretation,  when  it  ferves 
his  purpofe ; and  at  the  loop-hole  of  fom.e 
ambiguous  expreftion  exclude  the  literal 
meaning',  thoup-h  it  be  undoubtedly  the 
true  one. 

The  fame  iniquity  appears  in  withhold- 
ing from  another  his  juil  right;  or  in  put- 
ting him  to  exper.ee  in  recovering  it.  The 
movements  of  the  law  are  flow  ; and  in 
many  cales  cannot  be  otherwile;  but  he 
who  takes  the  advantage  of  this  to  injure, 
his  neighbour,  proves  iiimielf  an  undoubt- 
ed knave. 

It  is  a fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  of  in- 
juftice  to  withhold  a debt,  when  we  have 
ability  to  pay  ; or  to  run  into  debt,  when 
we  have  not  that  ability.  The  former  can 
proceed  only  from  a bad  dlfpofition  ; the 
latter,  from  fuirering  our  defires  to  exceed 
our  flation.  Some  are  excufed,  on  this 
head,  as  men  of  generous  principles,  which 
they  cannot  confine.  But  what  is  their 
generofity?  They  aftiil  one  man  by  in- 
juring another.  And  what  goodarifes  to 
focicty  from  hence  ? Such  perfons  cannot 
adl  on  principle ; and  we  need  not  hefitate 
to  rank  them  with  thole,  who  run  into  debt 
to  gratify  their  own  felfiih  ixicUnatloiis. 
One  man  defires  the  elegancies  of  life ; ano- 
ther defires  what  he  thinks  an  equal  good, 
the  reputation  of  generofity. 

Oppreftion  is  another  fpccics  of  injuf- 
tice ; by  whicli,  in  a thouiand  ways,  under 
the  cover  of  law,  we  may  take  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fuperiority  of  our  power,  ei- 
ther to  crufli  an  inferior,  or  humble  him 
to  our  deftgn'''. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A loan,  vve 
know,  claims  a legal  return.  And  is  the 
obligation  left,  if,  inftead  of  a loan,  you 
receive  a kindnefs  ? The  lav/,  indeed,  fays 
nothing  on  this  point  of  immorality ; but 
an  honeft:  confcience  will  be  very  loud  in 
the  condemnation  of  i^r 

We 
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^ We  may  be  unjaft  alfo  in  our  refent- 
|i  4 ment ; by  carrying  it  beyond  what  reafon 
! I and  religion  prelcribe. 

! -But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the 
various  ways,  in  which  injuiHce  dilcovers 
itfelf.  In  truth,  almofl:  every  omiihon  of 
duty  may  be  rcfolved  into  injullice. 

The  next  precept  is,  to  bear  no  ma- 
lice nor  hatred  in  our  Jiearts.” 

The  malice  and  hatred  of  our  hearts 
;1  arife,  in  the  iird  place,  from  injurious 
treatment ; and  lurely  no  man,  when  he  is 
injured,  can  at  hrll  help  feeling  that  he  is 
f.  io.  But  Chnflianity  requires,  that  we 
, ihould  fubdue  thcle  feelings,  as  foon  as 
polTible ; “ and  not  fulFer  the  fun  to  go 
' down  upon  our  wrath.”  Various  are  the 
padages  of  fcripture,  which  inculcate  the 
t;  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  Indeed  no  point 
r is  more  laboured  than  this ; and  with  rea- 
I fon,  becaufe  no  temper  is  more  produ61ive 
I of  evil,  both  to  ourfeives  and  others,  titan 
a malicious  one.  The  fenfations  ofa  mind 
' burning  with  revenge  are  beyond  defcrip- 
tion  ; and  as  we  are  at  thefe  feafons  very 
unable  to  judge  cooly,  and  of  courfe  liable 
to  carry  our  refentment  too  far,  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a 
thoufand  things,  which  can  never  be  atoned 
for,  and  of  which  we  may  repent  as  long 
as  we  live. 

Beiides,  one  afl  draws  on  another ; and 
retaliation  keeps  the  quarrel  alive.  The 
gofpel,  therefore,  ever  gracious  and  kind 
to  man,  in  all  its  precepts,  injoins  us  to 
check  all  thofe  violent  emotions,  and  to 
leave  our  caufe  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay,  faith 
the  Lord;”  and  he  w^ho,  in  oppohtion  to 
th;s  precept,  takes  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands,  and  cherilhes  the  malice  and  hatred 
of  his  heart,  may  alTure  himfelf  that  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a Chridian. 
Thefe  precepts,  perhaps,  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  modern  principles  of  honour  : 
but  let  the  man  of  honour  fee  to  that.  The 
maxims  of  the  world  cannot  change  the 
truth  of  the  gofpel. 

Nay,  even  in  recovering  our  jud  right, 
or  in  purfuing  a criminal  to  ju'lice,"  we 
diould  take  care  that  it  be  not  done  in  the 
fpirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  If  thefe 
be  our  motives,  though  we  make  the  law 
our  indrumenr,  we  are  equally  guilty. 

B'it  befides  injurions  treatment,  the  ma- 
lice and  hatred  of  our  hearts  have  oftsii 
another  fource,  and  that  is  envy  : and  thus 
in  the  litany ; envy,  malice,  and  hatred,” 
are  all  joined  together  with  great  proprie- 
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ty.  The  emotions  of  envy  are  generally 
cooler,  and  Icfs  violent,  than  thofe  which 
arile  from  the  refentment  of  injury  ; fo  that 
envy  is  feldom  io  miichicvous  in  its  e. feeds 
as  revenge:  but  with  regard  to  ourfeives, 
it  is  altogetlier  as  bad,  and  full  as  dedruc- 
tive  of  the  fpirit  of  chridianity.  VV-idt  is 
the  religion  of  that  man,  who  indead  of 
thanking  Heaven  for  the  bletfings  he  re-, 
ceives,  is  fretting  himfelf  continually  with 
a dlfagreeable  comp  irifon  between  himfelf 
and  fome  other  ? He  cannot  enjoy  vvhajt 
he  has,  becaufe  another  has  more  wealth, 
a fairer  fame,  or  perhaps  more  merit,,  than 
himfelf.  He  is  mderable,  becaufe  others 
are  hapoy. 

But  to  omit  the  wickediiefs  of  envy,  how 
abdu'd  and  foolifh  is  it,  in  a world  where 
we  mud  necedariiy  expcfl  much  real  mi- 
fery,  to  be  pernicioully  inventive  in  pro- 
ducing it  i 

BefiJes,  what  ignorance  ! We  fee  only 
the  glaring  outfide  of  things.  Under  all 
that  envied  glare,  many  unfeen  didreffes 
may  lurk,  from  which  our  dation  may  be 
free : for  our  merciful  Creator  feems  co 
have  be  downed  happinefs,  as  far  as  dation 
is  concerned,  with  great  equality  among 
all  his  creatures. 

In  conclufion,  therefore,  let  it  be  the 
great  objefl  of  our  attendon,  and  rlie  fub- 
jeH  of  our  prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  of  all 
this  curd'd  intrufio.r  of  evil  thoughts— 
whether  they  proceed  from  malice,  or 
from  an  envious  temper.  Let  all  our  ma- 
licious thoughts  foftenintoch  .rity  and  be- 
nevolence ; and  let  us  forgive  one  an- 
other, as  God,  for  Chrid’s  fake,  has  for- 
given us.”  As  for  our  envious  tlioug  its, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  externals,  let  them 
fubfide  in  humility,  acquieioence,  and  fub- 
milfion  to  the  will  of  God.  An  i when  we 
are  tempted  to  envy  the  good  qualities  of 
others,  let  us  i'piirn  U>  bafe  a conception, 
and  change  it  into  a generous  emulation— 
into  an  endeavour  to  raife  ourfeives  to  an 
equality  with  our  rival,  not  to  depredhim 
to  a level  with  us.  Gilpin, 

§166.  Duties  to  ourfeives. 

Thus  far  the  duties  we  have  confiJered 
come  mod  propei  ly  under  the  head  of 
thofe  which  we  o ve  to  our  nc  gnboar  ; 
what  follows,  relates  ratJier  to  oarfelves. 
On  this  head,  we  are  indructed  “ to  iceep 
our  bodies  in  temperance,  lobe  me  '':,  and 
chadity.” 

Though,  our  fouls  diouId  be  our  great 
concern,  yet,  as  they  are  nearly  connede^ 
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with  our  bodies,  and  as  the  impurity  of  the 
one  contaminates  the  other,  a great  degree 
of  moral  attention  is,  of  courie,  due  to  our 
bodies  alfo. 

As  our  firfl;  ftation  is  in  this  world,  to 
which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  they 
are  formed  with  fuch  appetites  as  are  rc- 
quifite  to  our  commodious  living  in  it ; and 
the  rule  given  us  is,  to  ufe  the  world  fo 
as  not  to  abufe  it.”  St.  Paul,  by  a beau- 
tiful allufion,  calls  our  bodies  the  “ tem- 
ples of  the  Koly  Gholl;”  by  whidi  he 
means  to  imprers  us  with  a Prong  idea  of 
their  dignity;  and  to  deter  us  from  de- 
bafmg,  by  low  pleafures,  what  (Isould  be 
the  feat  of  fo  much  purity.  To  youth 
thefe  cautions  are  above  mcafure  necclTary, 
becaufe  their  panions  and  appetites  are 
Prong  ; their  realbn  and  judgment  weak. 
They  are  prone  to  pleafurc,  and  void  of 
refledlion.  Flow,  therefore-  thefe  young 
adventurers  in  life  may  bed  iteer  their 
courfe,  and  ufe  this  finful  world  fo  as  not 
to  abufe  it,  is  a conlideration  well  worth 
their  attention.  J,et  us  then  fee  under 
what  regulations  their  appetites  faoulJ  be 
retrained. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance  is 
meant  avoiding  excefs  in  eating,  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  food.  We  fnould  neither  cat  more 
than  our  Po'machs  can  well  bear  ; nor  be 
nice  and  delicate  in  our  eating. 

To  preferve  the  body  in  health  is  the 
end  of  eating ; and  they  who  regulate 
themfelves  merely  by  this  end,  who  eat 
without  choice  or  diftindlon,  paym.g  no 
regard  to  the  pleafure  of  eating,  obrerve. 
perhaps  the  beft  rule  of  temperance.  Thev 
go  rather  indeed  beyond  temperance,  and 
may  be  called  abhemious.  A man  may 
be  temperate,  and  yet  allow'  himfelf  a 
little  more  indulgence.*  Great  care,  how- 
ever, is  here  necefiary  ; and  the  more,  as 
perhaps  no  precife  rule  can  be  alHxed, 
after  we  have  palled  the  frll  great  limit, 
and  let  the  palate  ioofe  among  variety  *. 
pur  own  diferetion  mull  be  our  guide, 
winch  Hiouid  be  conllantly  kept  awake  by 


confidering  the  many  bad  ccnfequencesi 
which  attend  a breach  of  temperance — 
Young  men,  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
do  not  con  fid  er  thefe  things ; but  as  age 
comes  on,  and  different  maladies  begin  to 
appear,  they  may  perhaps  repent  they  did 
not  a little  earlier  pratlife  the  rules  of 
temperance. 

In  a moral  and  religious  light,  the  con- 
fcqu cnees  of  intemperance  are  iliil  worfe, 
To  enjoy  a comfortable  meal,  when  it 
comes  before  us,  is  allow'able : but  he  wdio 
fulfers  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleafures 
of  eating,  and  makes  them  the  employ- 
ment of  his  thoughts,  has  at  lead  opened 
one  fcurce  of  mental  corruption  f . 

After  all,  he  who  would  molt  perfeftly 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  fuch  as 
they  are,  mull  look  for  them  wdthin  the 
rules  of  temperance.  The  palate,  accuf- 
tomed  to  fatleiy,  hath  loll  its  tone;  and 
the  greatell  fenfualifts  have  been  brought 
to  confefs,  that  the  coarfell  fare,  with  an 
appetite  kept  in  order  by  temperance,  af- 
fords a more  delicious  repall,  than  the  moll 
luxurious  meal  without  it. 

As  temperance  relates  chiefiy  to  eating, 
fobernefs  or  fobriety  relates  properly  to 
drinking.  And  here  the  fame  oblervations 
recur.  "The  driftell,  and  perhaps  the  befl 
rule,  is  merely  to  fatisfy  the  end  of  drink- 
ing. But  if  a little  more  indulgence  be 
taken,  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  great- 
eft  chxumfpeftlon. 

With  regard  to  youth,  indeed,  I fhiould 
be  inclined  to  great  llridlnels  on  this  head. 
Jn  eating,  if  they  eat  of  proper  and  fimple 
food,  they  cannot  eafily  err.  Their  grow- 
ing limbs,  and  lirong  exercife,  require 
larger  fupplies  than  lull-grown  bodies, 
which  mull  be  kept  in  order  by  a more 
rigid  temperance.  Rut  if  more  indulgence 
be  allowed  them  in  eating,  lefs,  furely, 
fhould  in  drinking.  With  lirong  liquors 
of  every  kind  they  have  nothing  to  do; 
and  if  they  flrould  totally  abllain  on  this 
heed,  it  w ere  fo  much  the  better.  The 
languor  which  attends  age  f,  requires  per- 
haps, ROW  and  then,  fome  aids ; but  th<? 


Ut  noceant  homini,  credas  me;i5or  illius  efcae, 

Quas  fimplex  olim  t bi  fedrrir.  At  fimul  aflis 

Mlicueris  elixa,  rnnul  concliylla  turdis 

Dulcia  fe  in  bilem  vertent,  flomachoque  tumultum 

Lenta  feret  pituita. 

■f — Corpus  onuftum 

Heft  ernis  vitiis,  anlmum  (juoque  pvsgravat  una, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  nartlculum  aurs, 
t ' Ubive 

^.ccedant  anni,  ct  tra£^ari  mollius  aetaa 
Imbecilla  volet. 
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I fpirlts  of  youth  want  no  recruits  : a little 
I rell  is  fufficient. 

As  to  the  bad  confequences  derived 
from  excclTive  drirxking,  hefides  filling  the 
blood  with  bloated  and  vicious  humours, 
and  debauching  the  purity  of  the  mind, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is 
attended  with  tins  peculiar  evil,  the  lofs  of 
our  femes.  Hence  follow  frequent  incon- 
veniencies  and  mortilications.  We  expofe 
our  follies  ^we  betray  our  fecrets— vve  are 
■often  impofed  upon~~v/e  quarrel  with  our 
friends — we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  our  ene- 
i mies ; and,  in  ihort,  make  ourfelves  the 
objects  of  contempt,  and  the  topics  of  ri- 
dicule to  all  our  acquaintance. — Nor  is  it 
only  the  afl  of  intoxication  which  deprives 
ns  of  our  reafbn  during  the  prevalence  of 
it;  the  habit  ofdrunkennefs  foon  beiots  and 
impairs  the  uiiderdanding,  and  renders  us 
at  all  times  lefs  fit  for  the  offices  of  life. 

We  are  next  injoined  “ to  ke^?p  our 
bodies  in  chadity.”  Flee  youthful  iiills,’’ 
fays  the  apoftle,  which  war  againfl  the 
foul.”  And  there  is  furely  nothing  which 
caries  on  a war  againfi;  the  foul  more  fuc- 
cefsfully.  Wherever  we  have  a catalogue 
in  fcripture  (and  we  have  many  fuch  cata- 
logues) of  rhofe  fins  which  in  a peculiar 
manner  debauch  the  mind,  thefe  youthful 
iufts  have  always,  under  fome  denomina- 
tion, a place  among  them. — To  keep  our- 
felves free  from  all  contagion  of  this  kind, 
let  us  endeavour  to  preferve  a purity  in  our 
thoughts — our  words—and  our  adfions. 

Firll,  let  us  preferve  a purity  in  our 
thoughts.  Thefe  dark  receffes,  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  cannot  reach,  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  thefe  youthful  lulls.  Here 
they  find  their  firft  encouragement.  The 
entrance  of  fuch  impure  ideas  perhaps  we 
cannot  always  prevent.  We  may  always 
however  prevent  cheriHiing  them  : we  may 
always  prevent  their  making  an  imprelficn 
upon  us ; the  devil  may  be  call  out  as  foon 
as  difcovered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind,  that  even 
into  thele  dark  abodes  the  eye  of  Heaven 
can  penetrate  : that  every  thought  of  our 
hearts  is  open  to  that  God,  before  whom 
we  mull  one  day  ftand;  and  that  however 
fecretly  we  may  indulge  thefe  impure 
ideas,  at  the  great  day  of  account  they 
will  certainly  appear  in  an  awful  detail 
againll  us. 

Let  us  remember  again,  that  if  our 
bodies  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
<;;ar  minds  are  the  very  fanfluaries  of  thofe 
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temples ; and  if  there  be  any  weight  in 
the  apoflle’s  argument  againll  polluting 
our  bodies,  it  urges  with  double  force 
againll  polluting  our  minds. 

But,  above  all  other  confiderations,  it 
behoves  us  mod  to  keep  our  thoughts 
pure,  becaufe  they  are  the  fountains  from 
which  our  words  and  actions  flow.  “ Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
fpeaketh.”  Obfeene  words  and  adtions  are 
only  bad  thoughts  matured,  and  fpring  as 
naturally  from  them  as  the  plant  from  its 
feed.  It  is  the  fame  vicious  depravity 
carried  a Ilep  farther ; and  only  Ihews  a 
more  confirmed  and  a more  mifehievous 
■degree  of  guilt.  While  we  keep  our  im- 
purities in  our  thoughts,  they  debauch  only 
ourfelves ; bad  enough,  it  is  true.  But  when 
v/e  proceed  to  words  and  adlions,  we  let  our 
impurities  loofe:  we  fpread  the  contagion, 
and  become  the  corrupters  of  others. 

Let  it  be  our  fird  care,  therefore,  to 
keep  our  thoughts  pure.  If  we  do  this,  our 
words  and  adiions  will  be  pure  of  courfe. 
And  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
do  it,  .let  us  ufe  fuch  helps  as  reafon  and 
religion  f^referibe.  Let  us  avoid  all  com- 
pany, an  i all  books,  that  have  a tendency 
tocorrupv  our  minds;  and  every  thing  that 
can  inflam  e our  paffions.  He  who  allows 
himfelf  in  -ihefe  tilings,  holds  a parley  with 
vice;  whic.Ii  will  infallibly  debauch  him 
in  the  end,  it  he  do  not  take  the  alarm  in 
time,  and  brr.ak  off  fuch  dalliance. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular 
care,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  unfcmploycd. 
Ingenious  amivfements  are  of  great  ufe  in 
filling  up  the  ivacuities  of  our  time.  Idle 
we  fliould  neve,  r be.  A vacant  mind  is  an 
invitation  to  vit  e.  Gilpin. 

§ 167,  On  cQuefi  ng  dejlring  other  mer^t 
goods. 

We  are  forbiddt  'n,  next,  « to  covet,  or 
defire  other  men’s 

There  are  two  gr  eat  paths  of  vice,  into 
which  bad  men  comi  monly  llrike ; that  of 
unlawifiil  picafure,  a\  id  that  of  unlawful 
gain. — The  path  of  u nlawful  pleafure  \re 
have  juft  examined;  and  have  feen  the 
danger  o f obeying  the  iheadftrong  impulfe 
of  our  appetites. — Wehiweconfidered  alfo 
an  immodt -rate  love  of  ga  in,  and  have  feen 
diftionefty  and  fraud  in  a - variety  of  lliapes. 
But  we  have  yet  viewed  th  em  only  as  they 
relate  to  fbciety.  We  ha  ve  viewed  only 
the  outward  a \5lion.  The  rule  before  us, 
“We  mull  jilH  covet,  no  ” defife  other 
' men’s 
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men’s  goods,”  comes  a ftep  nearer  home, 
and  confiders  the  motive  which  governs 
the  adioii. 

Covetoufnefs,  or  the  love  of  money,  is 
caded  in  fcripture  “ the  root  of  all  evil 
and  it  is  called  fo  for  tworeafons ; becaufc 
is  makes  us  wicked,  and  becaufe  it  makes 
us  rrjiferable. 

Firli,  it  makes  us  wicked.  When  it 
once  gets  polTeflion  of  the  heart,  it  will  let 
no  good  principle  fiourifh  near  it.  Mod 
vices  have  their  fits ; and  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pafiion  is  fpent,  ^here  is  fome 
interval  of  calm.  "I'he  vicious  appetite 
cannot  always  run  riot.  It  is  fiitigued  at 
lead  by  its  own  impetuofity ; and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  in  this  moment  of  tranquillity,  a 
whifper  from  virtue  may  be  heard.  But  in 
avarice,  there  is  rarely  intermilfion.  It 
hangs  like  a dead  weight  upon  the  foul, 
always  pulling  it  to  earth.  We  might  as 
well  exped  to  fee  a plant  grow  upon  a flint, 
as  a virtue  in  the  heart  ofa  mifer. 

It  makes  us  miierable  as  well  as  wicked. 
The  cares  and  the  fears  of  avarice  are 
proverbial ; and  it  mud  needs  be,  that  he, 
who  depends  for  happinefs  on  what  is 
liable  to  a theufirnd  accidents,  mud  of 
ccurfe  feel  as  many  didrefl’es,  and  aimed 
as  many  difappointments.  The  good  man 
depends  for  happinefs  on  fomething  more 
permanent;  and  if  his  worldly  affairs  go 
ill,  his  great  dependance  is  dill  left  *. 
But  as  wealth  Is  the  god  which  the  cove- 
tous man  wor drips  (for  covetoufnefs,” 
we  arc  told,  “ is  idolatry,”)  a difappoint- 
ment  here  is  a difappointment  indeed.  Be 
1 e ever  fo  profperous,  his  wealth  cannot 
fecure  him  againd  the  evils  of  mortality  ; 
againd  that  time,  when  he  mud  give  up 
all  he  values ; when  his  bargains  of  ad- 
vautage  will  be  over,  and  nothing  left  but, 
tears  and  defpair. 

But  even  a deflring  frame  of  mind, 
thcugli  it  be  not  carried  to  fucli  a length, 
is  always  produiflive  of  mifery.  It  can- 
not be  othervvife.  While  we  fufler  our- 
fdves  to  be  continually  in  qued  of  what 
we  have  not,  it  is  impoflible  that  we  fliould 
be  happy  with  what  we  have.  In  a word, 
to  abridge  our  wants  as  much  as  poflibic, 
not  to  increafe  them,  is  the  trued  happi- 
nefs. 

We  are  much  midaken,  however,  if  we 
tfdnk  the  man  who  hoards  up  his  money 


is  the  only  covetous  man.  The  prodigal, 
though  he  differ  in  his  end,  may  be  as 
avaricious  in  his  means  f . The  former 
denies  himfelf  every  comfort ; the  latter 
grafps  at  every  pleafure.  Both  charac- 
ters are  equally  bad  in  different  extremes. 
The  mifer  is  more  detedable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  becaufe  he  enters  into  none 
of  its  joys;  but  it  is  a quefiion,  which  is 
more  WTetched  in  himfelf,  or  more  perni- 
cious to  fociety. 

As  covetoufnefs  is  edeemed  the  vice  of 
age,  every  appearance  of  it  among  young 
perfons  ought  particularly  to  be  difeou- 
raged ; becaufe  if  it  gets  ground  at  this 
early  period,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  it 
may  not  afterwards  proceed.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  fide,  there  may  be  great  dan- 
ger of  encouraging  the  oppofite  extreme. 
As  it  is  certainly  right,  under  proper  re- 
dridions,  both  to  fave  our  money,  and  to 
fpend  it,  it  would  be  highly  ufefui  to  fix 
the  due  bounds  on  each  fide.  But  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  raife  thefe  nice  li- 
mits between  extremes.  Every  man’s  cafe, 
in  a thoufand  circumdances,  differs  from 
his  neighbour’s  : and  as  no  rule  can  be 
fixed  for  all,  every  man  of  courfe,  in  thefe 
difquifitions,  mud  be  left  to  his  own  con- 
feierxe.  We  are  indeed  very  ready  to 
give  our  opinions  how  others  ought  to  ad. 
We  can  adjud  with  great  nicety  what  is 
proper  for  them  to  do  : and  point  out  their 
midakes  with  much  prccifion ; while  no- 
thing is  neceflary  to  us,  but  to  ad  as  pro- 
perly as  we  can  ourfelves ; obferving  as 
jud  a mean  as  poflible  between  prodigality 
and  avarice  ; and  applying,  in  all  our  dif- 
ficulties, to  the  word  of  God,  where  thefe  , 
great  land-marks  of  moraiity  are  the  mod 
accurately  fixed. 

We  have  now  taken  a view  of  what  is 
prohibited  in  our  commerce  with  man- 
kind : let  us  next  fee  what  is  injoined. 
(We  are  dill  proceeding  with  thofe  duties 
which  w'e  owe  to  ourfelves).  Indcad  of 
fpending  our  fortune  therefore  in  unlaw- 
ful pleafure,  or  increafing  it  by  unlawful 
gain  ; we  are  required  “ to  learn  and  la- 
hour  truly  (that  is  honedly)  to  get  our 
own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
’ date  of  life,  unto  which  it  fhall  pleale  God 
to  call  us.” — Thefe  woids  will  be  luffi- 
ciently  explained  by  confidering,  firfl,  that 
wc  all  have  fome  llation  in  life— >fome 


* Sxviat,  atque  novos  meveat  fortuna  tumultus  ; 

Quantum  hinc  imminutt  ? " ■ " ' - Hor.  Sat. 

■f  Alicni  appeteii?,  ful  profuius.  Sa  l . du  Catal. 
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prirtlcular  duties  to  difchai-ge;  and  fecond- 
ly,  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  difeharge 
them. 

Firft,  that  man  was  not  born  to  be  idle, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  afUve  fpirit  that 
appears  in  every  part  of  nature.  Kvery 
thing  is  alive;  every  thing  -cOfitributes  to 
the  general  good;  even  the  very  inani- 
mate parts  of  the  creation,  pla  ts,  Itones, 
metals,  cannot  be  called  totally  inadiive, 
but  bear  their  part  likewife  in  the  general 
ufefulnefs.  If  then  every  part,  even  of 
inanimate  nature,  be  thus  employed,  lardy 
we  cannot  fuppofe  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  that  man,  who  is  the 
moft  capable  of  employing  himfelf  pro- 
perly, Ihoulcl  be  the  only  creature  with- 
out employment. 

Again,  that  man  was  born  for  adive 
life,  is  plain  from  the  neceffity  of  labour, 
if  it  had  not  been  necelTijry,  God  would 
not  originally  have  impoied  it.  But  with- 
out it,  the  body  would  become  enervated, 
and  the  mind  corrupted.  Idlencfs,  there- 
fore, is  juftly  eftcemed  the  origin  both  of 
difeafe  and  vice,  bo  that  if  labour  and 
employment,  either  of  body  or  mind,  had 
no  ufe,  but  what  refpefled  ourielves,  they 
ivould  be  highly  proper ; but  they  have 
farther  ufe. 

The  nccelTity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
want  that  all  men  have  of  the  alliftan  e of 
others.  If  lo,  this  affidance  fliould  be 
mutual;  every  man  Usould  contribute  his 
part.  We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is 
proper  there  fhould  be  different  liations  in 
the  world — that  foine  fhould  be  placed 
high  in  life,  and  others  low.  The  lowed, 
we  know,  cannot  be  exempt  from  labour; 
and  the  highed  ought  not:  though  their 
labour,  according  to  their  dation,  will  be 
of  a different  kind.  Some,  we  fee,  “ mud: 
labour  (as  the  catechifm  phrafes  it)  to  get 
their  own  living;  and  others  Ihould  do 
their  duty  in  that  date  of  life,  whatever 
that  date  is,  unto  which  it  hath  pleafed 
God  to  call  them.”  All  are  afiifted:  all 
fhould  affid.  God  diftributes,  we  read, 
various  talents  among  men;  to  feme  he 
gives  five  talents,  to  others  two,  and  to 
others  one:  but  it  is  expe<5led,  we  find, 
that  notvvithdandiiig  this  inequality,  each 
fliould  employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to 
the  bed  advantage:  and  he  who  received 
five  talents  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  improving  them,  as  he  who  had  re- 
ceived only  one;  and  would,  if  he  had 
hid  ^ his  talents  in  the  earth,  have  been 
punifhed,  i-n  proportion  to  the  abufe. 
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Every  man,  even  in  the  highed:  dation, 
may  find  a proper  employment,  both  for 
ills  time  and  fortune,  if  he  plcafe  : and  he 
may  afilire  himfelf  that  God,  by  placing 
him  in  that  dation,  never  meant  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  common  obligations  of 
focicty,  and  give  him  a licence  to  fpend 
his  life  in  cafe  and  pleafure.  God  meant 
affuredly,  that  he  fhould  bear  his  part  in 
the  general  commerce  of  life — that  he 
dioLild  confidcr  himfilf  not  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  a member  of  the  community; 
the  intereds  of  wliich  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  fupport  with  all  his  power;' — ■ 
and  that  his  elevated  dation  gives  him  no 
other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  being  tne 
more  extenfively  ufeful. 

Having  thus  feen,  that  we  have  all 
fome  dation  in  life  to  fu,  port — fome  par- 
ticular duties  to  difeharge;  let  us  now' 
fee  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  difeharge 
them. 

We  have  an  eafy  rule  given  us  in  ferip- 
ture  on  this  head  ; that  all  our  duties  in 
life  fliould  be  performed  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  man:”  that  is,  we  fhould 
confider  our  dadons  in  life  as  truds  re- 
pofed  in  us  by  our  Maker;  and  as  fuch 
ihould  difeharge  the  duties  of  them.  V/hat, 
though  no  worldly  trud  be  repofed  ? What, 
though  we  are  accountable  to  nobody  up- 
on earth.?  Can  we  therefore  fuppofe  our- 
felves  in  reality  hfs  accountable.?  Can  we 
fuppofe  that  God,  for  no  reaion  that  we 
can  divine,  has  fi.igled  us  out,  and  given 
us  a large  proportion  of  the  tilings  of  this 
world  (while  others  around  us  are  in  need) 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  Iquander  it 
away  upon  ourfelves?  To  God  unAmbt- 
edly  we  are  accountable  for  every  blefiing 
we  enjoy.  Wiut  mean,  in  feripture,  the 
talents  given,  and  the  ufe  affigned;  but 
the  conicientious  difeharge  of  the  duties 
of  life,  according  to  the  advantages  with 
which  they  are  attended? 

It  matters  not  whether  thefe  advantages 
be  an  inheritance,  or  an  acquifition:  dill 
they  are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to 
their  rank  in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  flnouid 
live;  human  didindions  require  it;  and 
in  doing  this  properly,  every  one  around 
will  be  benefited.  Utility  fliould  be  con- 
fidered  in  all  our  expences.  Even  tlie  very 
amufements  of  a man  of  fortune  fliould  be 
founded  in  it. 

In  fliort,  it  is  the  conflant  injundion  of 
feripture,  in  whatever  datkin  we  are  placed, 
to  confider  ourfelves  as  God’s  fcivants, 
and  as  ading  immediately  under  his  e)^e, 

not 
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not  expefling  our  reward  among  men, 
but  from  our  great  Mafter  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. This  iandlifies,  in  a manner,  all  our 
adlions-:  it  places  the  little  difficulties  of 
our  ftation  in  the  light  of  God’s  appoint- 
ments; and  turns  the  moll  common  duties 
of  life  into  adls  of  religion.  Gilpin. 

§ 1 68.  On  the  facramejit  of  bapti/7n. 

The  facrament  of  baptifm  is  next  con- 
fidered ; in  vyhlch,  if  we  confider  the  in- 
ward grace,  we  fliall  fee  how  aptly  the 
fign  reprefents  it. — The  inward  grace,  or 
thing  lignified,  we  are  told,  is  “ a death 
unto  fin,  and  a new  birth  unto  righteouf- 
nefs;”  by  which  is  meant  that  great  re- 
novation of  nature,  that  purity  of  heart, 
which  the  chri Ilian  religion  is  intended  to 
produce.  And  furely  there  cannot  be  a 
more  fignifcant  fign  of  this  than  water,  on 
account  of  its  cleanfmg  nature.  As  water 
refrelhes  the  body,  and  purifies  it  from  all 
contradted  filth;  it  aptly  reprefents  that 
renovation  of  nature,  which  cleanfes  the 
foul  from  the  impurities  of  fin.  Water 
indeed,  among  the  ancients,  was  more 
adapted  to  the  thing  fignified,  than  it  is  at 
prefent  among  us.  They  ufed  immerfion 
in  baptifing:  fo  that  the  child  being  dip- 
ped into  the  water,  and  raifed  out  again, 
baptliin  with  them  was  more  fignificant  of 
a new  birth  unto  righteonfnefs.  But  though 
we,  in  thefe  colder  climates,  think  immer- 
fion an  unfafe  pradlice ; yet  the  original 
meaning  is  Hill  fuppofed. 

It  is  next  affied.  What  is  required  of 


Why  then  are  infants  baptifed,  when,  by 
reafon  of  their  tender  age,  they  can  give 
no  evidence  of  either  ? 

Whether  infants  Ihculd  be  admitted  to 
baptifm,  or  whether  ti.at  facrament  Ihould 
be  deferred  till  years  of  diferedon;  is  a 
quellion  in  the  chrifiian  church,  which 
hath  been  agitated  with  fome  animofity. 
Our  church  by  no  means  looks  upon  bap- 
tifm as  neceifary  to  the  infant’s  falvation  *. 
No  man  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity  can  conceive,  that  God  will  leave 
the  falvation  of  fo  many  innocent  fouls  in 
the  hands  of  others.  But  the  pradlice  is 
confidered  as  founded  upon  the  ufage  of 
the  earlidl  times:  and  the  church  obferv- 
ing,  that  circumcifion  was  the  introductory 
rite  to  the  Jevvifli  covenant ; and  that  bap- 
tifm was  intended  to  fucceed  circumcifion  ; 
it  naturally  fuppofes,  that  baptifm  Ihould 
be  adminillered  to  infants,  as  circumcifion 
was.  The  church,  however,  in  this  cafe, 
hath  provided  fponfors,  who  make  a pro- 
felfion  of  obedience  in  the  child’s  name. 
But  the  nature  and  office  of  this  proxy  hath 
been  already  examined,  under  the  head  of 
our  baptifmal  vow.  Gilpin. 

§ 169.  On  the  facratnent  of  the  Lord's 
f upper. 

The  firll  queftion  is  an  enquiry  into 
the  original  of  the  inftitution  : “ Why  was 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  or- 
dained r” 

It  was  ordained,  we  are  informed, 

**  for  the  continual  remembrance  of  the 


thofe  who  are  baptifed?  To  this  we  an-'*kfiicrifice  of  the  death  of  Chrifi;  and  of  the 
fwer,  ‘‘  Repentance,  whereby  they  forfake  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby.” 


fin;  and  faith,  whereby  they  iledfallly  be- 
lieve the  promlfes  of  God,  made  to  them 
in  that  facrament.” 

7’he  primitive  church  was  extremely 
llridl  on  this  head.  In  thofe  times,  before 
chriftianity  was  ellablifiied,  when  adults 
offered  themfelves  to  baptiiin,  no  one  was 
admitted,  till  he  had  given  a very  fatif- 
fadory  evidence  of  his  repentance;  and 


in  examining  a facrament  in  general,  we 
have  already  feen,  that  both  baptifm,  and 
the  Lord’s  fupper,  v/ere  originally  inlli- 
tiucd  as  the  “ means  of  receiving  the 
grace  of  God;  and  as  pledges  to  affure 
us  thereof.” 

But  befides  the  primary  ends,  they  have 
each  a fecondary  one;  in  reprefenting  the 
two  moll  important  truths  of  religion ; 


till,  on  good  grounds,  he  could  profefs  his  .which  gives  them  more  force  and  influence. 


faith  in  Chrill:  and  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  him,  that  he  Ihould  prove  his 
faith  and  repentance,  by  a regular  obe- 
dience during  the  future  part  of  his  life. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  expeded  at 
baptifm;  it  is  a very  natural  quellion. 


Baptifm,  we  have  feen,  reprefents  that 
renovation  of  our  finful  nature,  which 
the  gofpel  was  intended  to  introduce : 
and  the  peculiar  end,  which  the  Lord’s 
fupper  had  in  view,  was  the  facrifice 
of  the  death  of  Chrill;  with  all  the  be- 


* The  catechifm  afferts  the  facraments  to  be  only  generally  neceflary  to  falvation,  excepting  particular 
cafes.  Where  the  ufe  of  them  is  intentionally  rejeded,  it  is  certainly  criminal.— The  Quakers  indeed  rc. 
jedl  them  on  principle : but  though  we  may  wonder  both  at  their  logic  and  divinity,  we  ihould  be  forry  to_ 
include  them  in  an  anathema; 

nefits 
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nefits  which  arife  from  it — tlie  remiiTion 
of  our  fins — and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  God.  “ This  do,”  faid  our  Sa- 
viour (alluding  to  the  paffover,  which  the 
Lord’s  fupper  was  defigned  to  fupercede) 
not  as  hitherto,  in  memory  of  your  deli- 
verance from  Egypt;  but  in  memory  ofthat 
greater  deliverance,  of  which  the  other  was 
only  a type  : “ Do  it  in  remembrance  of 
, me.” 

The  outward  part,  or  hgn  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  is  ‘‘  bread  and  wine” — the  things 
fignified  are  the  “ body  and  blood  of 
Chrift.” — In  examining  the  facrament  of 
baptilm,  I endeavoured  to  fiiew,  how  very 
apt  a fyinbol  water  is  in  that  ceremony. 
Bread  and  wine  alfo  are  fymbols  equally 
apt  in  reprefenting  the  body  and  blood  of 
: Chrifl : and  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  particular 

; fymbols,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 

f our  Saviour  had  an  eye  to  the  Icwifli 

if  pallbvcr;  in  which  it  was  a cuftom  to 

(drink  wine,  and  to  eat  bread.  He  might 
have  inftituted  any  other  apt  fymbols  for 
the  fame  purpofe ; but  it  was  his  ufual 
I pradUce,  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  his 

i inftitution,  to  make  it,  in  every  part,  as 

[ familiar  as  polTible  : and  for  this  reafon  he 

I feems  to  have  chofen  fuch  fymbols  as  were 

I then  in  ufe ; that  he  might  give  as  little 

i offence  as  pofTible  in  a matter  of  indif- 

I fere  nee. 

As  our  Saviour,  in  the  inftitution  of  his 
1 fupper,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the 
I wine  to  be  received;  it  is  certainly  a great 
error  in  papifts,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the 
1 laity.  Tliey  fay,  indeed,  that,  as-  both 
flefh  and  blood  are  united  in  the  fuhftance 
of  the  human  body ; fo  are  they  in  the 
facramental  bread;  which,  according  to 
them,  is  changed,  or,  as  they  phrafe  it, 
tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body  of 
Chrifl.  If  they  have  no  other  reafon,  why 
do  they  adminifter  wine  to  the  clergy  ? 
The  clergy  might  participate  equally  of 
both  in  the  bread. — But  the  plain  truth  is, 
they  are  defirous,  by  this  invention,  to  add 
an  air  of  myftery  to  the  facrament,  and 
a fuperftitious  reverence  to  the  prieft,  as 
if  he,  being  endowed  with  fome  peculiar 
holinefs,  might  be  allowed  the  ufe  of 
both. 

There  is  a difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
catechifm,  which  fbould  not  be  paffed  over. 
We  are  told,  that  ‘‘  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrifl  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and 
received  by  the  faithful' in  the  Lord’s  fup- 
per.” This  expreffion  founds  very  like  the 
p.opifh  do6lrine,  juft  mentioned,  of  tran- 
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fubftantiation.  The  true  fenfe  of  the  words 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  faithful  believer 
only,  verily  and  indeed  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  facrament;  but  the  expreffion  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  inaccurate,  as  it  is  capable 
of  an  interpretation  fo  entirely  oppoftte  to 
that  which  the  church  of  England  hath  al- 
ways profefTed. — I would  not  willingly  fup- 
pofe, as  fome  have  done,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  catechifm  meant  to  manage  the  af- 
fair of  tranfubftantiation  with  the  papifts. 

It  is  one  thing  to  Ihevv  a liberality  of  fen- 
timent  in  matters  of  indifference  ; and  an- 
other to  fpeak  timidly  and  ambiguoufly, 
where  efl'entials  are  concerned. 

It  is  next  afked.  What  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord’s  fupper?  To  which 
it  is  anfwered,  “ The  ftrengthening  and 
refreftiing  of  our  fouls  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrifl,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine.”  As  our  bodies  are 
ftretigthened  and  refreflied,  in  a natural 
way,  by  bread  and  wine;  fo  fbould  our 
fouls  be,  in  a fpiritual  way,  by  a devout 
commemoration  of  the  paffion  of  Chrifl, 
By  gratefully  remembering  what  he  fuffer- 
cci  for  us,  we  fhould  be  excited  to  a greater 
abhorrence  of  fm,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
his  fufferings.  Every  time  we  partake  of 
this  facrament,  like  faithful  foldiers,  we 
take  a frefh  oath  to  our  leader  ; and  fhould 
be  animated  anew,  by  his  example,  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  fpiritual  conflid  in  which,  un- 
der him,  we  are  engaged. 

It  is  laftly  affied,  “ What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord’s  fupper?” 
To  which  we  anfwer,  “ That  we  fhculd  ex- 
amine ourfelves,  whether  we  repent  us  truly 
of  our  former  fins — ftedfaftly  purpofmg  to 
lead  a new  life — have  a lively  faith  in  G od’s 
mercy  through  Chrifl — with  a thankful 
remembrance  of  his  death;  and  to  be  in 
charity  with  all  men.” 

That  pious  frame  of  mind  is  here,  in 
very  few  words,  pointed  out,  which  a 
chriftian  ought  to  cherifh  and  cultivate  in 
himfelf  at  all  times ; but  efpecially,  upon 
the  performance  of  any  folemn  a£l  of  reli- 
gion. Very  little  indeed  is  faid  in  ferip- 
ture,  of  any  particular  frame  of  mind, 
which  ffiould  accompany  tlie  performance 
of  this  duty ; but  it  may  eafily  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  duty  itfelf. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  fhould  repent  us 
truly  of  our  former  ftns;  ftedfaftly  purpef- 
ing  to  lead  a new  life.”  He  who  per- 
forms a religious  exercife,  without  being 
carneft  in  this  point ; adds  only  a phari- 
faical  hypocrify  to  his  other  fins.  Unlefs 
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he  ferioufly  refolve  to  lead  a good  life,  he 
had  better  be  all  of  a piece;  and  not  pre- 
tend, by  receiving  the  facrament,  to  a 
piety  which  he  does  not  feel. 

Thefe  ftedfiift  purpofes  of  leading  a 
new  life,’^  form  a very  becoming  exercife 
to  chriftians.  The  lives  even  of  the  bed 
of  men  afford  only  a mortifying  retrofpedl:. 
Though  they  may  have  conquered  fome 
of  their  word  propenfities  ; yet  the  tri- 
umphs of  fin  over  them,  at  the  various  pe- 
riods of  their  lives,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  forrow  ; and  may  always  be 
remembered  with  advantage ; keeping 
them  on  their  guard  for  the  future,  and 
llrengthening  them  more  and  more  in  all 
their  good  reiolutions  of  obedience. — And 
when  can  thefe  meditations  arife  more 
properly,  tiian  when  we  are  performing  a 
rite,  inllituted  on  purooie  to  commemorate 
the  great  atonement  for  fin  ? 

To  our  repentance,  and  refolutions  of 
obedience,  we  are  required  to  add  a 
lively  faitli  in  God’s  mercy  thiough  Chrift  ; 
vvithathankfnl  re  me  mb  ran  .e  of  his  death.” 
We  flioiild  imprefs  ourfeiv.s  with  the 
deeped  fenfc  of  humility — totally  rejed- 
ing  every  idea  of  our  own  merit — hoping 
for  God’s  favour  only  through  the  merits 
of  our  great  Redeemer — and  wdth  hearts 
full  of  gratitude,  truding  only  to  his  all- 
fufiicient  facrifice. 

Ladly,  we  are  required,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  great  rite,  to  be  “ in  charity 
wulIi  all  men.”  It  commemorates  the 
greated  indance  of  love  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ; and  diould  therefore  raife  in  us 
correfpondent  affedions.  It  Ihould  excite 
in  us  that  condant  flow  o benevolence,  in 
which  the  Iplrit  of  religion  confiils ; and 
without  which  indeed  we  can  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all.  Love  is  the  very  didirguiih- 
ing  badge  of  chridt.anity : “ By  tliis,”  faid 
our  great  Mailer,  “ fliali  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  difciples.” 

One  fpecies  of  charity  fhould,  at  this 
time,  never  be  forgotten;  and  that  is,  the 
forgivenefs  of  others.  No  acceptable  gift 
can  be  offered  at  this  altar,  but  in  the  fpirit 
of  reconciliarion. — Hence  it  was,  that  the 
ancient  chiidians  indituted,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord’s  mpper,  what  they 
called  love-feads.  They  thought,  tliey 
could  not  give  a better  indance  of  their 
being  in  pcrfedl  charity  with  each  other, 
than  by  joining  all  ranks  together  in  one 
common  meal.  —By  degrees,  indeed,  this 


well-meant  cudom  degenerated ; and  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  tliat  the 
palfage*  *'  in  which  thefe  enormities  are 
rebuked,  have  been  variouflymifeondrued ; 
and  have  frightened  mmny  well  meaning 
perfons  from  the  facrament.  Whereas 
what  the  apolHe  here  fays,  hath  no  other 
relation  to  this  rite,  than  as  it  was  attended 
by  a particular  abufe  in  receiving  it ; and 
as  this  is  a mode  of  abufe  which  doth  not 
now  exid,  the  apodle’s  reproof  feems  not 
to  affeft  the  chridians  of  this  age. 

What  the  primary,  and  what  the  fecon- 
dary  ends  in  the  two  facraments  were,  I 
haw  endeavoured  to  explain.  But  there 
might  be  others. 

God  miglit  intend  tiiem  as  trials  of  our 
faith.  The  divine  truths  of  the  gofpd 
fpeak  for  themfelves  : but  the  performance 
of  a pofiiive  duty  reds  only  Oii  faith. 

Thefe  inllitiuions  are  alfo  flrong  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  chridianity.  We 
trace  the  obfervance  of  them  into  the  very 
earlied  times  of  the  gofpei.  We  can  trace 
no  other  origin  than  what  the  fcriptiires 
give  us.  Thefe  rites  therefore  greatly  tend 
to  corroborate  the  feriptures. 

God  alfo,  who  knows  what  is  in  man, 
might  condefeend  fo  far  to  his  weaknefs, 
a^s  to  give  him  thefe  external  badges  of  re- 
ligion, to  keep  the  fpirit  of  it  more  alive. 
And  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  nothing  has 
contributed  more  than  thefe  ceremonies  to 
preferve  a fenle  of  religion  among  man- 
kind. It  is  a melancholy  proof  of  this, 
tliat  no  contentions  in  the  chrillian  church 
have  been  more  violent,  nor  carried  on 
with  more  acrimony,  and  unchridian  zeal, 
than  the  contentions  about  haptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  flipper  ; as  if  the  very  efl'ence  of 
religion  confided  in  this  or  that  mode  of 
obferving  thefe  rites.— But  this  is  the  abufe 
of  them. 

Let  us  be  better  taught : let  us  receive 
tliefe  facraments,  for  the  gracious  purpofes 
for  which  our  Lord  injoined  them,  with 
gratitude,  and  with  reverence.  But  let  us 
not  lay  a greater  drefs  upon  them  than  our 
Lord  intended.  Heaven,  we  doubt  not, 
mav  be  gained,  when  there  have  been  the 
.n'it^tms  of  receiving  neither  the  one  facra- 
ment nor  the  other.  But  unlefs  our  affec- 
tions are  right,  and  our  lives  auAvcrable  to 
them,  we  can  never  pleafe  God,  though 
we  perform  the  externals  of  religion  with 
ever  fo  much  exadnefs.  We  may  err  in 
our  notions  about  tbe  ftcraments : the 
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world  has  long  been  divided  on  thefe  Tub- 
jcdls;  and  a gracious  God,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  pardon  our  errors.  But  in 
matters  of  pradice  we  have  no  apology 
for  error.  The  great  lines  of  our  duty  are 
drawn  fo  ilrong,  that  a deviation  here  is 
not  error,  but  guilt. 

Let  us  then,  to  conclude,  from  the  whole, 
make  it  our  principal  care  to  purify  our 
hearts  in  the  fight  of  God.  Let  us  befeech 
him  to  increafe  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  within  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  of 
that  kind  “ which  worketh  by  love;’’  that 
all  onr  affeflions,  and  from  them  our  ac- 
tions, may  flow  in  a fteady  courfe  of  obe- 
dience; that  each  day  may  correfl  the  lafc 
by  a flneere  repentance  of  our  miftakes  in 
life;  and  that  we  may  continue  gradually 
to  approach  nearer  the  idea  of  chrillian 
perfection.  Let  us  do  this,  difclaiming, 
after  all,  any  merits  of  our  own ; and  not 
trufting  in  outward  obfervanccs;  but  trufl- 
ing  in  the  merits  of  Chrifl;  to  make  up 
our  defleiercies ; and  vve  need  not  fear  our 
acceptance  with  God.  Gilpin, 

§ I/O.  ferious  expojhilation  nvith  tin- 
bclie-uers. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  enemies 
©f  religion  would  at  lead  bring  themfelves 
to  apprehend  its  nature,  before  tljey  op- 
pofed  its  authority.  Did  religion  make 
ifeboaft  cf  beholding  God  with  a clear  and 
perfect  view,  and  of  pofiefling  him  without 
covering  or  veil,  the  argument  would  bear 
fome  colour,  when  men  fliould  alledge,  that 
none  of  thefe  things  about  them,  do  indeed 
afford  this  pretended  evidence,  and  this 
degree  of  light.  But  fince  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  reprefents  men  as  in  a date  of 
darknefs,  and  of  eflrangement  from  God  ; 
fmee  it  affirms  him  to  have  withdrawn  him- 
felf  from  their  difeovery,  and  to  have  cho- 
fen,  in  his  word,  the  very  ftyle  and  appel- 
lation of  Deus  abfeonditus ; laflly,  fince  it 
employs  itfelfalike  in  ellablifliing  thefe  two 
maxims,  that  God  has  left,  in  iiis  church, 
certain  charaders  of  himfelf,  by  which  they 
who  fincerely  feck  him,  ihall  not  fail  cf  a 
fenfible  convidicn;  and  yet  that  he  has,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  far  Ihaded  and  obfciircd 
thefe  charaders,  as  to  render  them  imper- 
ceptible to  thofe  who  do  not  feek  him  with 
their  whole  heart,  what  advantage  is  it  to 
men,  who  profefs  themfelves  negligent  in 
the  fearch  of  truth  to  complain  fo  frequent- 
ly, that  nothing  reveals  and  difplays  it  to 
them?  For  this  very  obfeurity,  under 
which  they  labour,  and  wliich  they  naake 
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an  exception  againfl;  tlie  church,  does  itfelf 
evince  one  of  the  two  grand  points  which, 
the  cliurch  maintains  (without  aflefting 
the  other)  and  is  fo  far  from  overthrowing 
its  dodrines,  as  to  lend  them  a manifeJt 
confirmation  and  fupport. 

If  they  would  give  their  objedions  any 
flrength,  they  ought  to  urge,  that  they  have 
applied  their  utmofl  endeavour,  and  have 
ufed  all  means  of  information,  even  thofe 
which  the  church  recommends,  without 
fatisfadion.  Did  they  exprefs  themfelves 
thus,  they  would  indeed  attack  religion  iri 
one  of  its  chief  pretenfions:  but  I hope  to 
fhew,  in  the  following  papers,  that  no  ra- 
tional perfon  can  fpeak  after  this  manner; 
and  I dare  aflert,  that  none  ever  did.  We 
know  very  well,  how  men  under  this  in- 
differency  of  fpirit,  behave  themfelves  in 
the  cafe:  they  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have 
made  the  mightiell  effort  towards  the  in- 
flrudion  of  their  minds,  when  they  have 
fpent  fome  hours  in  reading  the  feriptures, 
and  have  afked  fome  quefdons  of  a clergy- 
man concerning  the  articles  of  faith.  When 
this  is  done,  they  declare  to  all  the  world, 
that  they  have  confulted  boolcs  and  men 
without  fuccefs.  I ihall  be  excufed,  if  I 
refrain  not  from  telling  fuch  men,  that  this 
negled  of  theirs  is  infupportable.  It  is 
not  a foreign  or  a petty  interefl,  which  is 
here  in  debate  ; we  are  ourfdves  the  par- 
ties, and  all  our  hopes  and  fortunes  are  the 
depending  flake. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  a thing 
which  fo  deeply  concer.is,  fo  infinitely  im- 
ports us,  that  we  muft  have  utterlylofl  our 
feeling,  to  be  altogether  cold  and  remiis 
in  our  enquiries  about  it.  And  all  our  ac- 
tions or  defigns,  ought  to  bend  fo  very  dif. 
ferent  a way,  according  as  we  are  either 
encouraged  or  forbidden,  to  embrace  the 
hope  of  eternal  rewards,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  proceed  with  judgment  and 
diferetion,  otherwife  than  as  we  keep  this 
point  always  in  view,  which  ought  to  be 
our  ruling  object,  and  final  aim. 

Thus  is  it  our  highefl  interefl,  no  lefs 
than  our'principal  duty,  to  get  light  into  a 
fubjed  on  which  our  whole  condud  de- 
pends. And,  therefore,  in  the  number  of 
wavering  and  unfatisfied  men,  I make  the 
greatefl  difference  imaginable  between 
thofe  who  labour  with  ail  their  force  to 
obtain  iiiflrudion,  and  thofe  who  live  with- 
out giving  themfelves  any  trouble,  or  fo 
much  as  any  thought  in  this  affair. 

I cannot  but  be  touched  with  a hearty 
com.paffion  for  thofe  who  fincerely  groan 
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iunder  tins  dlfTatisfadion ; who  look  upon 
it  as  the  greateft  of  mitfortunes,  and  who 
fpare  no  pains  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
it,  by  making  thefe  refearchcs  their  chief 
employment,  and  moll  ferious  Itudy.  But 
as  for  thofe,  who  pafs  their  life  without  re- 
Befting  on  itsill'ue,  and  who,  for  this  rea- 
fon  alone,  becaufe  they  hnd  not  in  them- 
felvcs  a convincing  teiliinony,  lefufe  to 
feek  it  ellewhere,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom,  whether  the  opinion  propoled  be 
fuch  as  we  are  wont  to  entertain  by  popular 
Emplicity  and  credulity,  or  as  fuch,  though 
cblcui'e  in  itlelf,  yet  is  built  on  folid  and 
immoveable  foundations,  I conhder  them 
after  quite  another  manner.  The  carelelT- 
nefs  which  they  betray  in  an  affair,  where 
their  perfon,  their  interell,  their  whole 
eternity  is  embarked,  rather  provokes  my 
rd'entment  than  engages  my  pity.  Nay, 
it  ilrikes  me  with  amazement  and  adoniOi- 
ment ; it  is  a monffer  to  my  apprehenfion. 
I fpeak  not  this  as  tranfported  with  the 
pious  zeal  of  a fpiritual  and  rapturous  de- 
votion : on  the  contrary,  I affirm,  that  the 
love  of  ourfelves,  the  interell  of  mankind, 
and  the  molt  firnple  and  artlefs  reafon,  do 
naturally  infpire  us  with  thefe  fentiments ; 
.and  that  to  fee  thus  far,  is  not  to  exceed 
.llic.fphere  of  unrefined,  uneducated  men. 

‘It  reqliires  no  great  elevation  of  foul, 
to  obferve,  that  nothing  in  this  world  is 
produtdive  of  true  contentment ; that  our 
pleafnres  are  vain  and  fugitive,  our  troubles 
innumerable  and  perpetual ; and  that,  after 
all,  death,  which  threatens  us  every  mo- 
ment, mull,  in  the  compafs  of  a few  years 
(perhaps  of  a few  days)  put  us  into  the 
eternal  condition  of  liappinefs,  or  mifery, 
or  nothing.  Between  us  and  thefe  three 
great  periods,  or  dates,  no  barrier  is  inter- 
pofed,  but  life,  the  mod  brittle  thing  in  all 
nature  ; and  the  happinefs  of  heaven  being 
certainly  notdefigned  for  thofe  v/ho  doubt 
whether  they  have  an  immortal  part  to  en- 
joy it,  fuch  perfons  have  nothing  left,  but 
the  miferable  chance  of  annihilation,  or 
of  hell. 

There  is  not  any  reheflion  -which  can 
have  more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is  none 
which  has  greater  terror.  Let  us  fet  the 
braved  face  on  our  condition,  and  play  the 
heroes  as  artfully  as  we  can ; yet  fee  hers 
the  iffue  which  attends  the  goodlied  life 
upon  earth. 

It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  turn  adde  their 
thoughts  from  this  eternity  which  awaits 
them,  as  if  they  were  able  to  dellroy  it  by 
denying  it  aplnce  in  their  imagination ; it 


fubfrds  in  fpite  of  them  f it  advanceth  un- 
obferved;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw  the 
curtain  from  it,  will  in  a fhort  time  infalli- 
bly reduce  tliemto  the  dreadful  neceffityof 
being  for  ever  nothing,  or  for  ever  mifera- 
ble. 

We  have  hers  a doubt  of  the  mod  af- 
frighting confequence,  and  which,  there- 
fore, to  entertain,  may  be  well  elleemed  the 
mod  grievous  of  misfortunes  : but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  our  indifpenlable  duty  not 
to  lie  under  it,  without  Itruggling  for  deli- 
verancc. 

He  then  who  doubts,  and  yet  feeks  not 
to  be  rcfolved,  is  equally  unhappy  and  un- 
jud : but  if  withal  he  appears  ea.y  and  com- 
pofed,  if  he  freely  declares  his- indifference, 
nay,  if  he  takes  a vanity  in  profeffing  it, 
and  feems  to  make  this  mod  deplorable 
condition  the  fubjeft  of  his  pleafure  and 
joy,  1 have  not  words  to  fipt  a name  on  fa 
extravagant  a creature.  Where  is  the  very 
poffibility  of  entering  into  thefe  thoughts 
and  reicluticns  ? What  delight  is  there  in 
expeCling  mifery  without  end  ? What  va- 
nity in  fading  one’s  fclf  encompafied  with 
impenetrable  da  knefs  r Or  what  confola- 
tion  in  defpairing  for  ever  of  a cornforter.? 

To  fit  down  with  fomc  fort  of  acquief- 
cence  under  fo  fatal  an  ignorance,  is  a thing 
unaccountcable  beyond  all  expreflion ; and 
they  who  live  with  fuch  a dilpofiiion,  ought 
to  be  made  fenfible  of  its  abiurdity  .-and 
dupidity,  by  having  their  inward  refleflions 
laid  open  to  them,  that  they  may  grow  wife 
by  the  profped  of  their  own  folly.  For 
behold  how  men  are  wont  to  reafon,  while 
they  obdinately  remain  tlius  ignorant  of 
what  they  are,  and  refufe  all  methods  of 
indru6lion  and  liluminatioij. 

Who  has  fent  me  into  the  world  I know 
not;  what  the  world  is  I know  not,  nor 
what  I am  myfelf.  1 am  under  an  adoniih- 
ing  and  terrifying  ignorance  of  all  things. 
I know  not  what  my  body  is,  what 
my  fenfes,  ©r  my  foul : this  very  part 
of  me  which  thinks  what  I fpeak,  which 
ledecls  upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  even 
upon  itfeif,  yet  is  as  mere  a dranger  to 
its  own  nature,  as  the  dulled  thing  I 
carry  about  me.  I behold  thefe  frightful 
fpaces  of  the  univerfe  with  which  I am  en- 
compaffed,  and  i find  myfelf  chained  to  one 
little  corner  of  the  vad  extent,  without  un- 
derdandiug  why  \ am  placed  in  this  feat, 
rather  than  in  any  other;  or  why  this  mo- 
ment of  time  given  me  to  liv'e,  w^ae  affigiieJ 
rather  at  fuch  fl,  point,  than  at  any  other  of 
the  whole  eternity  which  was  before  me,  or 
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of  all  that  which  is  to  come  after  me.  I 
fee  nothing  but  infinities  on  all  fides;,  w’hich 
de\^our  and  fwallow  me  up  like  an  atom, 
or  like  a lliadow,  which  endures  but  a 
lingle  inftant,  and  is  never  to  return.  The 
fum  of  my  knowledge  is,  that  I mult  fiiortly 
die  : but  that  which  1 am  mofi;  ignorant  of 
is  this  very  death,  which  I feel  unable  to 
decline. 

As  I know  not  whence  I;  came,  fo  I 
know  nol  whither  I go;  only  this  I know, 
that  at  my  dcpartuie  out  of  the  world,  1 
mull  either  fall  for  ever  into  nothing,  or 
into  the  hands  of  an  incenfed  God,  with- 
out being  capable  of  deciding,  which  of 
thefe  two  conditions  lhal!  eternally  be  my 
portion.  S ucli  is  iny  /late,  full  of  weaknefs, 
obfeurity,  and  wretchednefs.  And  from 
all  this  1 conclude,  that  I ought,  therefore, 
to  pafs  all  the  days  of  my  life,  without  con- 
fidering  wdiat  is  hereafter  to  befall  me  ; 
and  that  I have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fol- 
low my  inclinations  without  refleftion  or 
difquiet,  in  doing  all  that,  which,  if  what 
men  fay  of  amifcrable  eternity  prove  true, 
will  infallibly  plunge  me  into  it.  It  is 
poiT’ble  I might  find  feme  light  to  clear  up 
my  doubts;  but  I iliall  not  take  a minute’s 
pains,  nor  fiir  one  foot  in  the  fearch  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I am  refolvcd  to  treat 
thofe  with  fcorn  and  derifion  who  labour  in 
tins  enquiry  and  care  ; and,  fo  to  run  with- 
out fear  or  forefight,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
grand  event;  permitting  myfelf  to  be  led 
loftly  on  to  death,  utterly  uncertain  as  to 
the  eternal  i/Tue  of  my  future  condition. 

In  earne/l,  it  is  a glory  to  religion  to 
have  fo  unreafonable  men  for  its  prcfe/Tcd 
enemies  ; and  their  oppontion  is  of  fo  lit- 
tle danger,  that  it  ferves  to  illu/lratc  the 
principal  truths  which  cur  religion  teaches. 
For  the  main  fcope  of  Chriician  faith  is  to* 
e/lablidi  thofe  two  principles,  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  redemption  by  Jefus 
Chrift.  And  thele  oppofers,  if  they  are  of 
no  ufe  towards  demon/lratlng  the  truth  of 
the  redemption,  by  the  finaity  of  their 
lives,  yet  are  at  leaft  admirably  ufeful  in 
fiewing  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  fo 
nnnatural  fentiments  and  fiaggellions.  . 

^ Nothing  is  fo  important  to  any  man  as 
his  own  ellate  and  condition  ; nothing  fo 
great,  fo  amazing,  as  eternity.  If,  there- 
fore, v/e  find  peifons  indiderent  to  the  lofs 
of  their  being,  and  to  the  danger  of  endlefs 
mifery,  it  is  impoffible  that^this  temper 
Hiouid  be  rlatural.  They  are  quite  other 
men  in  all  other  regards,  they  fear  the 
fmallelt  inccnveniencies,  they  i'ee  them  as 
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they  approach,  and  feel  them  if  ^hey  ar- 
rive, and  he  who  pa/Teth  days  and  nights 
in  chagrin  or  defpair,  for  the  lofs  of  an  em- 
ployment, or  for  feme  imaginary  blemifh 
in  hichonoUi  . i:  the  very  fame  mortal  who 
knows  that  he  mud  lofe  all  by  death,  and 
yet  remains  without  difquiet,  refentment, 
or  emotion.  This  wonderful  infenfibility, 
w'itli  rcpedl  to  things  of  the  mod  fatal  cen- 
fcquence,  in  a heart  fo  nicely  fenfiblc  of 
the  mcaneil  trides,  is  an  afioni/liing  pro- 
digy, and  iininteliigible  inchantinent,  a 
/upcrnatiiral  blindncfs  and  infatuation. 

A man  in  a clofe  dungeon,  who  knows 
not  whether  fcntence  of  death  has  pa/Ted 
upon  him,  who  is  allowed  but  one  hour’s 
fpace  to  inform  iumfelf  concerning  it,  and 
that  one  hour  /ufiident,  in  cafe  it  have 
pa/Ied,  to  obtain  its  revet  fe,  would  adl  con- 
trary to  nature  and  fenfe,  fliould  he  make 
ufe  of  this  hour  not  to  procure  information, 
but  to  purfue  his  vanity  or  fport.  And  yet 
fuch  is  the  condition  of  the  perfons  whom 
we  are  now  deferibing  ; only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  evils  with  which  they  are 
every  moment  threatened,  do  infinitely  fur- 
pafs  the  bare  lofs  of  life,  and  that  tran/ient 
puni/hment  which  the  prifoner  is  fuppofed 
to  apprehend : yet  they  run  thought! efs 
upon  the  precipice,  having  only  cad  a veil 
over  their  eyes,  to  hinder  them  from  dif- 
esrning  it,  and  divert  thcmfelves  with  the 
ofiadou'nefs  of  fuch  as  charitably  warn 
them  of  their  danger. 

Thus  not  the  zeal  alone  of  thofe  who 
heartily  feck  God,  demondrates  the  truth 
of  religion,  but  likewife  the  blindnefs  of 
thofe  who  utterly  forbear  to  feek  him,  and 
who  pafs  their  days  under  fo  horrible  a 
neglefr.  There  mud  needs  be  a drange 
turn  and  revolution  in  human  nature,  be- 
fore men  can  fubmit  to  fuch  a condition, 
much  more  ere  tliey  can  applaud  and 
value  theinfelves  upon  it.  For  fuppofing 
them  to  have  obtained  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, that  there  was  no  fear  after  death, 
but  of  falling  into  nothing,  ought  not 
this  to  be  the  fubjedc  rather  of  derpair,  than 
of  jollity  ? A.nd  is  it  not  therefore  the  highed 
pitch  of  fcnfelefs  extravagance,  while  we 
want  this  certainty,  to  glory  in  our  doubt 
and  didrud  ? 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  too  vifiblc,  that 
mian  has  fo  far  declined  from  his  Oi  igiiiai 
nature,  and  as  it  were  departed  from  l\i  n- 
fdf,  to  nourifn  in  his  heart  a fecret  feed- 
plot  of  joy,  fpringing  up  from  the  libertine 
reHeftions.  This  brutal  eafe,  or  indolence, 
between  the  fear  of  hell,  and  annihilation, 
F carries 
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carries  fomewhat  lb  tempting  in  it,  that 
net  only  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  fceptically  inclined,  but  even  thofe  who 
cannot  unfeule  their  judgment,  do  yet 
eftcem  it  reputable  to  take  up  a counterfeit 
diffidence.  For  we  m.ay  obferve  the 
larged  part  of  the  herd  to  be  of  this  latter 
kind,  falfe  pretenders  to  infidelity,  and 
mere  hypocrites  in  atheifm.  There  are 
perfons  whom  we  have  heard  declare,  that 
the  genteel  way  of  the  world  con  fids  in 
thus  afling  the  bravo.  This  is  that  which 
they  term  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  profefs,  not  io 
much  out  of  opinion,  as  out  of  gallantry 
and  complaifance. 

Yet,  if  they  have  the  lead  referve  of 
common  fenfe,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  them  apprehend,  how  miferably 
they  abufe  themfelves  by  laying  fo  falfe  a 
foundation  of  applaufe  and  edeem.  For 
this  is  not  the  way  to  raife  a charaflcr, 
even  with  worldly  men,  who,  as  they  are 
able  to  pafs  a fhrevvd  judgment  on  things, 
fo  they  eafily  difeern  that  the  only  method 
of  fuccccding  in  our  temporal  affairs,  is  to 
prove  ourfelves  honed,  faithful,  prudent, 
and  capable  of  advancing  the  intereft  of  our 
friends ; becaufe  men  naturally  love  nothing 
but  that  w'hlch  fome  way  contributes  to 
their  ufe  and  benefit.  But  now  what 
benefit  can  we  any  way  derive  from,  hear- 
ing a man  confefs  that  he  has  eafed  himfelf 
of  the  burden  of  religion  ; that  he  believes 
no  Gcd,  as  the  witnefsand  infpedor  of  his 
condiuft ; that  he  confiders  himfelf  as  ab- 
foiute  mailer  of  what  lie  does,  and  ac- 
countable for  it  only  to  his  own  mind  ? 
Will  he  fancy  that  we  ffiall  be  hence  in- 
df.ced  to  repofc  a greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  him  hereafter  I or  to  depend  on 
his  comfort,  his  advice,  or  affidance,  in  the 
ncceffities  of  life  ? Can  he  imagine  us  to 
take^any  great  delight  or  complacency 
when  he  tells  us,  than  he  doubts  whether 
our  very  foul  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
little  wind  andfinoke?  Nay,  when  he  tells 
it  us  with  an  air  of  affurance,  and  a voice 
that  teftifics  the  contentment  of  his  heart? 
Is  tiiis  a thing  to  be  fpokeii  of  with  plea- 
fantry  ? or  ought  it  not  rather  be  lamented 
with  the  deeped  fadnefs,  as  the  mod 
rgcJancholic  relictdion  that  can  drike  our 
thouglits  ? 

Jf  they  would  cornipofe  themfelves  to  fe- 
riousconfideration,  they  mud  perceive  the 
method  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  be  fo 
very  ill  chofen,  fo  repugnant  to  gentility, 
an;l  Co  remote  even  frgin  that  good  air  and 


grace  which  they  purfue,  that,  on  the  coiv-  I 
trary,  nothing  can  more  effe£lually  expofe  j] 
them  to  the  contempt  and  averfion  of  man- 
kind, or  mark  them  out  for  peribns  defec-  !' 
five  in  parts  and  judgment.  And,  indeed,  ' 
diould  we  demand  irom  them  an  account 
of  their  fentiments,  and  of  the  reafons 
which  they  have  to  entertain  this  fufpicion 
in  religious  matters,  what  they  ofiered  I; 
would  appe.m  fo  miferably  weak  and  tri-  1 
ding,  as  rather  to  confirm  us  in  our  be-  l 

lief.  This  is  no  moic  than  what  one  , 

of  their  own  fraternity  tolff  them,  with  | 
great  fmartnefs,  on  fuch  an  cccafion.  If  yen  j 
continue  (fays  he)  to  cUfputc  at  this  rate,  j 

) 0U  will  infallibly  make  me  a Chridian,-  j 

And  the  gentk-man  was  in  the  right  : for  i 
who  would  not  tremble  to  find  himfelf  em- 
barked in  the  fame  caufc,  with  fo  forlorn,;  I 
fo  dcfpicable  companions  ? 

And  thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  who 
wear  no  more  than  the  outward  mafk  of  , 
thefe  principles,  are  the  moil  unhappy 
counterfeits  in  tlie  world ; inafmuch  as 
they  are  obliged  to  put  a continual  force  i 
and  condraint  on  their  genius,  only  that 
they  may  render  themfelves  the  mod  im- 
pertinent of  all  men  living. 

If  they  are  heartily  and  fincerely  | 
troubled  at  their  want  of  light,  let  them  ' | 
not  diffemble  the  dlfeafe.  Such  a con- 
felficn  could  not  be  reput-ed  fliameful ; for 
there  is  really  no  fname,  but  in  being 
fiiamelcfs.  Nothing  betrays  fo  much 
weaknefs  of  foul,  as  not  to  apprehend  the 
mifery  of  man,  while  living  without  Gcd 
in  the  wo: Id  ; nothing  is  a furer  token  of 
extreme  bafenefs  of  fpirit,  than  not  to  hope 
for  the  reality  of  etcmal  promifes  : no  man 
is  fo.digmatizcd  a coward,  as  lie  that  acts 
the  bravo  againd  heaven.  Let  them 
therefore  leave  thefe  imp'etics  to  thofe  who 
are  born  with  I'o  unhappy  a judgment,  as 
to  be  capable  of  entertaining  them  in 
earned.  If  they  cannot  be  ChriUian 
men,  let  them,  however,  be  men  of 
honour  : and  let  them,  in  conclufion,  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  are  but  two  forts  of 
perfons,  \who  defcrv'c  to  be  diled  reafonable, 
either  thofe  who  ferve  God  with  all  their 
heart,  becaule  they  know  him  ; or  thofe 
who  feck  him  with  all  their  heart,  be- 
caufc  as  yet  they  know  him  not. 

If  then  there  are  perfons  who  fincerely 
enquire  after  God,  and  who,  being  truly 
fenfiblc  of  their  mifery,  arrcftionately 
defire  to  be  refeued  from  it;  it  is  to  thefe 
alone  that  we  can  in  Judice  afford  our 
labour  and  fervice,  for  their  direilion  in 
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fijndiiig  out  that  light  of  which  they  feel 
the  want. 

But  as  for  thofcwho  live  without  either 
knowing  God,  or  endeavouring  to  know 
him,  they  lock  on  themfelves  as  To  little 
deferving  their  own  care,  that  they  can- 
not but  be  unworthy  the  care  of  others : 
and  it  requires  all  the  charity  of  the 
religion  which  they  defpire,  not  to  de- 
fpife  them  to  fuch  a degree,  as  even  to 
abandon  them  to  their  own  folly : but 
fince  the  fame  religion  obliges  us  to  con- 
fider  them,  while  they  remain  in  this  life,  as 
fiill  capable  of  Goths  enlightening  grace  ; 
and  to  acknowledge  it  as  very  poffible, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  they 
inay  be  repleniihed  with  a fuller  meafure 
of  faith  than  we  now  enjoy;  and  we  our- 
felves,  on  the  other  fide,  f^.I!  into  the 
depths  of  their  prefent  blindncfs  and  mife- 
ry;  we  ought  to  do  for  them,  what  vve  de- 
fire  fnculd  be  done  to  us  in  their  cafe  ; to 
intreat  them  that  they  would  take  pity  on 
themfelves,  and  would  at  lead  advance  a 
ftep  or  two  forward,  if  perchance  they  may 
come  into  the  light.  For  which  end  it 
is  wdHied,  that  they  would  employ  in 
the  perufal  of  this  piece,  fome  few  of 
thofe  hours,  which  they  fpend  fo  unpro- 
ftably  in  other  purfuits.  It  is  poffible 
they  may  gain  fomewhat  bv  the  reading  ; 
at  leak,  they  cannot  be  great  lofers : but 
if  any  ffiall  apply  themfelves  to  it,  vdth 
perfedt  fmcerity,  and  with  an  unfeigned 
defire  of  knotving  the  truth,  I defpair  not 
of  their  ratisfa6llon,  or  of  their  being  con- 
vinced by  fo  many  proofs  of  our  divine 
religion,  as  they  will  here  find  laid  to- 
gether. Monf.  Fafcal. 

§ 17 1.  Of  the  te?npsr  of  mind  n^jhich  is 
neccjfary  for  the  difo'vcry  of  di-uine  truth, 
and  the  degree  of  e-uidence  that  ought  to 
be  expedled  in  dinjine  ?7iatters ; '-with  an 
epitome  of  reufons  for  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Bible, 

If  all  our  knowledge  be  derived  from 
God,  and  if  it  has  pleafed  God  to  require 
a certain  degree  of  probity,  ferioufnefs,  im- 
partiality, and  humility  of  mind,  together 
wuth  hearty  prayers  to  him  for  his  diredion, 
bleffing,  and  affiflance;  and  a proper  fub- 
•tniffion  to  him,  before  he  will  communi- 
cate his  truths  to  men  ; I mean,  at  leall, 
communicate  the  fame  fo  as  finall  make  a 
due  impreffion  upon  their  minds,  and  turn 
to  their  real  profit  and  edification,  to  their 
true  improvement  in  virtue  and  happi- 
uefs : and  if  men  at  any  time  come  to  the 
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examination  either  of  the  works  or  word 
of  God,  without  that  temper  of  mind,  and 
without  t'iofe  addreifes  lor  his  ai.l,  and 
fubmiffion  to  his  will,  which  he  has  deter- 
mined lhall  be  the  conditions  of  his  com- 
munications to  them;  e p*cid|y  if  they 
come  with  the  contrary  difpofitions,  with  a 
wicked,  partial,  proud,  and  ludicrous  tem- 
per, and  with  an  utter  difregard  to  God, 
his  providence,  worfliip,  and  revelation  ; 
all  their  refearches  will  come  to  nothing  ; 
if,  I fay,  this  be  the  cafe,  as  to  divine 
knowledge,  as  I believe  it  is,  it  cannot  but 
be  highly  neceffiiry  for  us  all  to  confider 
Of  this  matter  beforehand,  and  to  endea- 
vour after  tbs  proper  qualifications,  before 
we  fet  ourfclvcs  about  the  main  enquiries 
themfelves.  If  it  has  alfo  pleafed  God  to 
expeft  from  us  fome  more  deference  and 
regard  for  him,  than  for  our  poor  fallible 
fellcvz-creatures  here  below,  and  to  claim 
our  belief  and  obedience,  upon  plain  ex- 
ternal evidence,  that  certain  dodlrines  or 
duties  arc  derived  from  him,  without  our 
being  always  let  into  the  .fecrets  of  his 
government,  or  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
fons  of  his  condudl,  and  alfo  to  expedl  that 
this  plain  external  evidence  be  treated,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  other  cafes  of  human  deter- 
minations and  judgments : I mean,  that  it  ' 
be  fubmitted  to,  and  acquiefeed  in,  when 
it  appears  to  be  fuch  as  in  all  other  cafes 
would  be  allowed  to  be  fatisfaflory,  and 
plainly  faperior  to  what  is  alledged  to  the 
contrary  ; if,  I fay,  this  alfo  be  the  cafe,  as 
to  divine  knowledge,  as  I believe  it  is,  it 
will  be  very  proper  for  us  all  to  confider 
of  this  matter  beforehand  alfo ; that  fo  we 
may  not  be  afterward  dilappointed,  when 
in  our  future  progrefs  we  do  not  always 
find  that  irrefiftible  and  overbearing  de- 
gree of  evidence  for  certain  divine  truths, 
which  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  to  be  had ; which 
in  truth  is  almoll  peculiar  to  the  mathema- 
tics ; and  the  expedlation  of  which  is  fo 
common,  though  unjuk,  a pretence  for  in- 
fidelity am.ong  us.  . 

As  to  the  former  of  thefe  enquiries,  or 
that  temper  of  mind  which  is  nece.lTary  for 
ihe<  difeovery  of  divine  truth  ; it  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  what  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  conlciences  of  men  influ- 
enced thereby  dictate  to  us ; thefe,  I mean, 
already  intimated  ; fuch  as  feriouin efs,  in- 
tegrity, impartiality,  and  prayer  to  God, 
with  the  faithful  belief,  and  ready  prailice 
of  fuch  truths  and  duties,  as  we  do  all  a’ong 
difeover  to  be  the  word  and  will  of  God ; 
top-ether  with  fuch  a modeky  or  reflgnatioa 
^ ? z of 
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of  mind,  as  will  reft  fatisfied  in  certain 
fublime  points,  clearly  above  our  deter- 
mination, with  full  evidence  that  they  are 
revealed  by  God,  without  always  infilling, 
upon  knowing  the  reafons  of  the  divine 
condmft  therein  immediately,  before  we 
will  believe  that  evidence,  Thefe  are  fuch 
things  as  all  honeftand  fober  men,  wlio  have 
natuiaJly  a fenfe  of  virtue  and  of  God,  in 
their  minds,  innft  owm  their  obligation  to. 
Wc  all  know,  by  the  common  light  of  na- 
ture, till  w-e  eclipfe  or  corrupt  it  by  our 
own  wickednefs,  that  w'e  are  to  deal  with 
the  utmoft  fnrnefs,  honefty,  and  integrity 
in  all,  efpecially  in  religious  matters ; tliat 
we  are  to  hearken  to  every  argument,  and 
to  confider  every  teftirnony  without  preju- 
dice, or  bias,  and  ever  to  pronounce  agree- 
ably to  our  convidlions  3 that  we  are  but 
weak,  frail,dependent  creatures ; ai’  whofe 
faculties,  and  the  exercife  of  them,  are  de- 
rived from  God;  tliat  we  ought  therefore 
to  exercife  a due  rnodefty,  and  pradlife  a 
due  fubmilTion  of  mind  in  divine  matters, 
particularly  in  the  fearch  after  the  nature, 
and  laws,  and  providence  of  our  great 
Creator ; a fubmiftion,  I mean,  not  to  hu- 
man, but  to  divine  authority,  when  once  it 
fhall  be  authenticly  made  known  to  us,  that 
the  humble  addreffing  of  ourfelves  to  God 
for  his  aid,  diredlion,  and  blefting  on  our 
ftudies  and  enquiries,  is  one  plain  inftance 
of  fuch  onr  fubmiftion  to  him ; and  that  a 
ready  compliance  with  divine  revelation, 
and  a ready  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  fo 
tar  as  we  have  clearly  difeovered  it,  is  ano- 
ther neceftary  inftance  of  the  fame  humble 
regard  to  the  divine  Majefty.  Nor  indeed, 
can  any  one  who  comes  to  thefe  fa cred  en- 
quiiies  witli  the  oppofite  difpofttions  of  dif- 
' honefty,  partiality,  pride,  buftbonery,  ne- 
gledl  of  all  divine  worlhip,and  contempt  of 
all  divine  revelation,  and  of  all  divine  laws, 
expedl,  even  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  God 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  di  fcover  farther  divine 
truths  to  him.  Nor  will  a fober  perfon,  duly 
fenfible  of  the  diiferent  ftates  cf  Creator  and 
creature,  imitate  Simen  Magus,  and  his 
followers,  in  the  ftril  ages  of  the  gofpel ; 
and  fet  up  fomc  metaphyftcal  fubtilties,  or 
captious  queftions,  about  the  condufl  of 
providence,  as  fufticient  to  fet  afidetiie  evi- 
dence of  confefted  miracles  thcmfelves ; 
but  win  rather  agree  to  that  wife  apherifm 
kid  do  wn  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  fup- 
pofed  all  over  the  Bible;  “ thatfecret  things 
**  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ; but 
“ things  that  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  li.at  we  may  do  them,”  Dcut. 


xxix.  29.  Now,  in  order  to  the  making 
fome  impreftions  upon  men  in  this  matter, 
and  the  convincing  them,  that  all  our  dif- 
coveries  are  to  be  derived  from  God  ; and 
that  we  are  not  to  expedt  his  blefting  upon 
our  enquiries  without  the  foregoing  quali- 
fications, devotions,  and  obedience,  give 
me  leave  here,  inftead  oi  my  own  farther 
reafening,  to  fee  down  from  the  ancienc 
Jewilh  and  Chriftian  writers,  feveral  paf- 
lages  which  ft  em  to  me  very  remarkable, 
and  very  pertinent  to  our  prefent  purpofe  ; 
not  now  indeed,  as  fuppofing  any  of  thofe 
obfervations  of  facred  authority,  but  as  very 
right  in  thcmfelves ; very  agreeable  to  the 
light  of  nature  ; and  very  good  teftimonies 
of  the  fenfe  of  wife  men  in  the  feveral  an- 
cient ages  of  the  world  to  this  purpofe- 
And  I chcofe  to  do  this  the  more  largely 
here,  becaufe  I think  this  matter  to  be  of 
very  great  importance ; becaufe  it  feems 
to  be  now  very  little  known  or  confidered, 
at  leaft  very  little  pradlifed  by  feveral  pre- 
tended enquirers  into  revealed  religion 
and  becaufe  the  negledl  hereof  feems  to  me 
a main  occafion  of  the  fcepticifm  and  inft- 
delity  of  this  age. 

The  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes,  faying; 
See,  I have  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the 
fon  of  Uri,  the  foiiof  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  : and  I have  filled  him  with  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  in  wifdom,  and  in  unfterftand- 
ing,  and  in  knowledge,  &c.  And  in  the 
hearts  of  all  that  are  wife-hearted,  1 have 
put  wifdom,  &c.”  Ex.  xxxi.  1,  2,  3,  6. 

It  fhall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou  wilt  not 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  obferve  to  do  all  his  command- 
ments, and  his  ftatutes,  which  I command 
thee  this  day,  that  all  thefe  curfes  ftiall 

come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee  ; 

the  Lord  ftiall  finite  thee  with  madnefs,  and 
blindnefs,  and  ailoniftiment  of  heart ; and 
thou  ftialt  grope  at  neon-day,  as  the  blind, 
gropeth  in  darknefs.”  Deut.  xxviii.  15, 
28,  29. 

“ The  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart 
to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  fee,  and  ears  to 
hear,  unto  tliis  day.”  Deut.  xxix.  4. 

Give  thy  fervant  an  underftanding 
lieart  to  judge  thy  people;  that  1 may 
difeern  between  good  and  bad  ; for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  fo  great  a people  ! 
And  the  fpeech  pleafed  the  Lord,  that  So- 
lomon had  afked  this  thing.  And  God  faid 
unto  him,  Becaufe  thou  haft  iiftied  this  thing; 
—•haft  alked  for  thyfclf  underftanding  to 
difeern  judgment ; behold  I have  done  ac- 
cording to  diy  words ; lo,  I have  given  thee 

u wile 
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a wife  and  an  underftanding  heart;  fo  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  nei- 
ther after  thee  fhall  any  arife  like  unto  thee. 

~And  all  Ifrael  heard  of  the  judgment 
which  the  king  had  judged;  and  they  fear- 
ed the  king;  for  they  faw  that  the  wifdom 
of  God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment.’" 
J Kings,  iii.  9,  10,11,12,28. 

“ J faid,  days  fnould  fpeak;  and  multi- 
tude of  years  ihould  teach  wifdom.  But 
there  is  a fpirit  in  man;  and  the  infpiration 
pf  the  Almighty  giveth  them  underhand- 
ing.’"  Job,  xx^'ii.  7,  8. 

‘‘  Behold  in  this  thou  art  not  jud;  I will 
anfwer  thee,  that  God  is  greater  than  man. 
Why  doft  thou  drive  againd  him.?  For  he 
giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters.” 
Job,  xxxiii.  12,  13. 

Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  faid  unto  God, 
I have  borne  chadifement ; I wiil  not  offend 
any  more.  That  which  1 fee  not,  teach 
thou  me ; if!  have  done  iniquity,  I will  do 
no  more.”  Job,  xxxiv.  31,  32. 

‘‘  God  thundereth  inarvelloufly  with  his 
voice;  great  things  doth  he  which  we  can- 
not comprehend.”  Job,  xxxvii.  5. 

**  With  God  is  terrible  majedy.  Touch- 
ing the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out; 
he  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment, 
and  in  plenty  of  judlce:  he  will  not  adlid. 
-—Men  do  therefore  fear  him : he  refpeft- 
eth  not  any  that  are  wife  of  heart.”  Job, 
xxxvii.  22,  23,  24. 

“ Who  hath  put  wirdem  in  the  inward 
parts.?  Or  who  hath  given  underdanding 
imto  the  heart?”  Job,  xxxviii.  36. 

Then  Job  anfwered  the  Lord  and  faid; 

I know  that  thou  cand  do  every  thing,  and 
that  no  tKought  can  be  with-holden  from 
thee. — Who  is  he  that  hideth  counfel  with- 
out knowledge?  Thereiore  have  I uttered 
that  I underdood  not;  things  too  wonder- 
ful for  me,  which  I knew  not*”  Job,  xlii. 

1,  2,  3. 

1 have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mane  eye  festb  thee.— 
"Wherefore  I abhor  myfelf,  and  repent  in 
dud  and  adies.”  Job,  xlii.  5,  6. 

“ The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment : 
the  meek  wall  he  teach  his  way."'  Pfalm, 

XXV.  9. 

“ The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him;  and  he  will  fnew  them  his 
covenant.”  Pfiilm,  xxv.  14. 

f hou  through  thy  commandments  had 
tnade  me  wifer  than  miine  enemies;  for  they 
are  e’ver  with  me.  I have  more  under- 
danding than  all  my  teachers,  for  thy  tedi- 
rnonies  are  my  meditation.  I underdand 
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more  than  the  ancients,  becaufe  I keep  thy 
precepts.  Througli  thy  precepts  I get  un- 
derdanding;  therefore  1 hate  every  falfe 
way.""  Pfalm,  cxix.  98,  99,  100,  104. 

“ Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor 
mine  eyes  lofty;  neither  do  I exercife  my- 
felf in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high 
for  me.""  Pfalm,  cxxxi.  i. 

The  Lord  giveth  wifdom:  out  of  his 
mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  underdand- 
ing."" Prov.  ii.  6. 

Trud  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  to  thine  own  underdanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he 
ihall  dired  thy  paths.”  Prov.  iii.  5,  6. 

“ The  froward  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord : but  his  fecret  is  with  the  righteous.’" 
Prov.  iii.  32. 

God  giveth  to  a man  that  is  good  in 
his  fight,  wifdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy^’" 
Ecclef.  ii.  26. 

God  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful 
in  his  time : alfo  he  hath  fet  the  world  in 
their  heart;  fo  that  no  man  can  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.”  Ecclef.  iii.  1 1. 

“ Then  I beheld  all  the  work  of  God, 
that  a man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that 
is  done  under  the  fun;  becaufe  though  a 
man  labour  to  feek  it  out : yet  he  fhall  not 
find  it;  yea  further,  though  a wife  man 
think  to  know  it,  yet  fhall  he  not  be  able  to 
find  it,”  Ecclef.  viii.  17. 

“ As  for  thefe  four  children,  God  gave 
them  knowledge  and  fkill  in  all  learning 
and  wifdom.”  Dan.  i.  17. 

None  of  the  wicked  ihall  under- 
hand, but  the  wife  ihall  underhand.”  Dan, 
xii.  10. 

Who  is  wife,  and  he  ihall  underhand 
thefe  things;  prudent,  and  he  Ihall  know 
them:  for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
and  the  juh  ihall  walk  in  them : but  the 
tranfgrefibrs  Ihall  fall  therein.”  Hof.  xiv.  9. 

“ And  the  angel  that  was  fentimto  me, 
whofe  name  was  Uriel,  gave  me  an  anfwer, 
and  faid,  thy  heart  hath  gone  too  far  in  this 
world:  and  thinkeh  thou  to  comprehend 
the  way  of  the  Moh  High  .?""  2 Efd.  iv. 

1,2. 

He  faid  moreover  unto  me ; thine  own 
things,  and  fuch  as  are  grown  up  with  thee, 
canft  thou  not  know,  hew  ihould  thy  veiiel 
then  be  able  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the 
Higheft.”  2 Efd.  iv.  10,  ii. 

“ They  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  may 
underftand  nothing';  bur.  that  which  is  upon 
the  earth:  and  he  that  dwelleth  above  the 
heavens,  may  only  underftand  the  things 
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that  are  above  the  height  of  the  heavens, 
(See.”  2 Eld.  iv.  2 1 . 

“ Into  a malicious  foul  wirdem  fnall  not 
enter,  nor  d vvell  in  the  body  that  is  (ubjed 
unto  fm,  5:c.”  Wild.  i.  41.  (he. 

“ Their  own  wickednefs  huh  blinded 
tliem.’^  VVird.  ii.  21. 

**  As  for  the  mylleries  of  God,  they  know 
them  not.’?  Wild.  ii.  22. 

“ Wherefore  I prayed,  and  underiland- 
ing  was  given  me:  I called  upon  God,  and 
the  fpirit  of  wlfdom  came  to  me.”  Wifd, 
vii.  7. 

“ It  is  God  that  leadeth  unto  v.  ifdom, 
and  diredleth  the  wife.  For  in  his  hand 
are  bctii  we  and  our  words;  ali  wifdom  alfo, 
and  knowledge  of  workmanfnip,*’  Wild, 
vii.  Is,  16. 

“ When  I perceived  that  I couM  not 
otherwife  obtain  wifdom,  except  God  gave 
her  me;  (and  that  was  a point  ofwildom 
alfo,  to  know  whofe  gift  fue  was)  I prayed 
untot.he  Lord,  and  befought  him,  and  with 
my  whole  heart  1 faid,”  VVifd.  viii.  21. 

‘‘  Give  me  wifdom  that  fitieth  by  thy 
throne,  and  rejeh  me  not  from  amiong  thy 
children.  For  I thy  fervant,  and  fon  of 
thine  handmaid,  am  a feeble  perfon,  and 
of  a fisort  time,  and  too  young  for  the  im- 
dcrllanding  of  judgment  and  laws.  For 
though  a man  be  nerer  fo  pcrfefl  among 
the  children  of  men,  yet  if  thy  wifdom  be 
not  with  him,  he  fliall  be  nothing  regarded.” 
Wifd.  ix.  4,  5,  6. 

“ Hardly  do  we  guefs  aright  at  things 
that  are  upon  earth;  and  with  labour  do 
we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us:  but 
the  things  that  are  in  heaven  who  hath 
fearched  out?”  \^dfd.  ix.  9. 

“ All  wifdom  cometh  ficm  the  Lord, 

an^  is  with  him  for  ever. bhc  is  with 

all  flells  accerv'ing  to  his  gift;  and  he  hath 
c iven  her  to  them  that  love  him.”  Ec.  i. 
1,  10.  ^ 

“ if  thou  defire  wifdom,  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord  fliali  give  her 
unto  ihce  For  die  fear  of  the  Lordis  wif- 
dom and  infiiudlion;  and  laitli  and  meek- 
neis  are  iii-  delight.”  Ec.  i.  26,  27. 

‘ xMyli cries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek. 
- — Seek  not  out  the  things  that  are  too 
hard  f:  r thee;  neither  feaich  the  things 
that  are  above  thy  fircngth.  But  what  is 
commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with  re- 
verence; for  it  is  net  needful  for  thee  to 
fee  the  tnings  d:at  arc  in  fecret.  £c.  iii. 
19,  2i,  22. 

“ Let  thy  m.ind  be  upon  the  ordinances 
of  the  Lo.d,  and  meditate  cominually  in  his 


ccnimandments.  He  fnall  ehablifli  thine 
heart,  and  give  thee  vvifdom  at  thine  own 
delire.”  Ec.  .vi.  37. 

Wifdom,  knowledge,  and  underftand- 
ing  of  the  lave,  are  of  the  Lord.  Love,  and 
the  way  of  good  works,  are  from  him. 
Error  and  diirknrfs  had  their  beginning  to- 
gether with  fmners.”  Ec.  xi.  15,  16. 

“ Foolifnmen  (hall  not  attain  unto  wif- 
dom; and  fmners  lliali  not  fee  her.  For 
Ihe  is  far  from  piile;  and  men  that  are 
liars  cannot  remember  her.”  Ec.  xv.  7,  8. 

“ He  that  kcepeth  the  law  of  the  Lord 
getteth  the  underllanding  thereof;  and  the 
perfedion  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wif- 
dom.” Ec.  xxi  II. 

“ As  his  ways  are  plain  unto  the  holy, 
fo  are  they  fcumbling-blocks  unto  the 
wicked.”  Ec.  xxxix.  24. 

“ The  Lord  hath  made  all  things,  and 
to  the  godly  hath  he  given  wifdom.”  Ec. 
xliii.  33. 

“ If  any  man  will  do  his  will>  he  fiiall 
know  of  the  dedrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I fpeak  of  myfelf.”  John,  vii. 

17- 

O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wifdom  and  knowledge  of  God  1 How^  un- 
fearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  v/ays 
pah  finding  out!”  Rem.  xi.  33. 

“ If  any  of  you  lack  vvirdom,  let  him  afk 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  (hall  be  given 
him..  — Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfed 
gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights,”  James  i 17. 

Now  from  all  this  evidence,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  alledged,  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  Jewifn  and  Chriiiian  religions  al- 
ways fiippofe,  that  there  mull  be  a due  tem- 
per of  mind  in  the  enquirers,  or  elfe  the  ar- 
gumejits  for  tiiofe  religions  will  not  liave 
their  due  effed.  That  the  courfe  of  God’s 
providence  defigns  hereby  to  dilHiiguifh 
between  the  weii-difpofed,  the  meek,  the 
humble,  and  the  pious,  winch  are  thofe 
w'hom  the  common  light  of  nature  declares 
may  exped  the  divine  bleffing  on  their 
Eudies  of  this  fort;  and  the  ill-difpofed, 
the  obitinatc,  the  proud,  and  the  impious; 
which  are  thofe  w hom  the  fame  common 
light  of  nature  aiTures  us  may  exped  the 
divine  maledidion  on  the  lame:  and  that 
his  not  for  want  of  convincing  and  fatis- 
fadory  evidence  in  the  bufmeis  of  revela- 
tion, but  becaufe  many  men  come  wdth  per- 
verfe,  fceptical,  and  wicked  difpofitions, 
that  they  ihil  of  fatisfadtion  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1 ihiiik,  it  is  true,  in  common 
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o'brervation,  fhat  the  virtuous  and  the  re- 
■'  ligious,  1 mean  thofe  that  are  fuch  accord- 
ing  to  natural  confcience,  do  rarely,  if 
ever,  fail  on  their  enquiries  to  embrace 
and  acquiefce  in  both  the  Jewlfh  and 
ChrilHau  revelations,  and  that  the  debauch- 
ed  and  profane  do  as  feldom  fail  on  their 
enquiries  to  rejed  and  ridicule  ther*:. 
Which  different  fuccefs  of  the  fame  exa- 
mination, agrees  exadlly  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  the  very 
fame  which  mule  be  true,  in  cafe  thofe 
Scriptures  be  true  alfo;  and  is,  by  confe- 
quence,  a confiderable  confirmation  of  their 
real  verity  and  infpiration.  And  certainly, 
he  that  confiders  his  own  weaknefs  and  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  that  all  truth  and 
evidence  mud:  come  originally  from  him, 
will  by  natural  judgment  and  equity  pro- 
nounce, that  he  who  expeds  the  divine 
bleffing  and  illumination,  in  points  of  fuch 
vaft  confequence,  as  thofe  of  revelation  mod 

■ certainly  are,  ought  above  all  things  to  pu- 
rify his  will,  and  redify  his  condud  in  fuch 
points  as  all  the  world  knows  to  be  the 
will  of  God;  and  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the 
Divine  Maje/ly  with  due  fervency  and  fe- 

■ rioufnefs,  for  his  aid  ard  afliftance,  before 
he  can  juflly  promife  liimfelf  fuccefs  in  fo 
great  and  momentous  an  undertaking. 

But  then,  as  to  the  fecond  enquiry,  or 
the  degree  of  evidence  that  ought  to  be  cx- 
peded  in  religious  matters,  it  feems  to  me 
very  neceffary  to  fay  fomewhat  upon  this 
fubjed  alfo,  before  we  come  to  our  main 
defign.  For  as  on  the  one  fide  it  is  a great 
error  in  all  cafes  to  exped  inch  evidence 
as  the  nature  of  the  fibjcd  renders  impof- 
fble;  fo  it  is  as  v/eak  on  the  other  fide,  to 
lay  the  ftrefs  of  important  truths  on  fuch 
evidence,  as  is  in  its  own  nature  unfatis- 
fadory  and  precarious:  or  to  affert  with 
great  affurance  what  can  no  way  be  proved, 
even  by  that  fort  of  evidence  which  is  pro- 
per for  the  fubjed  in  debate.  An  indance 
of  the  fird  fort  we  have  in  Autolicus,  an 
Heathen,  in  his  debates  with  I'hcophilus 
of  Antioch  ; who  appears  weakly  to  have 
infided  upon  feeing  the  God  of  the  Clirif- 
tians,  ere  he  would  believe  his  exiflence ; 
while  one  of  the  known  attributes  of  that 
God  is,  that  he  is  invifible.  And  almod 
equally  prepolterous  would  any  philofophic 
fceptic  now  be,  who  ihould  require  the 
fight  of  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  before 
he  would  believe  that  there  was  fuch  an 
element  at  all.  Whereas  it  is  clear,  tliat 
the  air  may  be  demondrated  to  be  fufii- 
fiently  fendble  and  real,  by  a thoufaiul 
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experiments;  while  yet  none  of  thofe  cx- 
perimenta  can  render  it  vifible  to  us;  jud 
as  the  cxidence  of  a fupreme  being  may 
be  demondrated  by  innumerable  argu- 
ments, altliough  none  of  thofe  arguments 
imply,  even  the  poPnbirky  of  iiis  being  pro- 
perly feen  by  any  of  his  creatures.  But 
then,  that  we  may  keep  a mean  hcic,  and 
may  neither  on  one  fide,  exped  in  our  re- 
ligious enquiries,  overbearing,  or  dridly 
mathematic  evidence,  fuch  as  is  imooffible 
to  be  denied  or  doubted  of  by  any;  which 
would  render  the  condant  defign  of  pro- 
vidence, already  dated,  entirely  ineffedlual, 
and  force  both  good  and  bad  to  be  be- 
lievers, without  any  regard  to  their  quali- 
dcations  and  temper  of  mind;  nor  on  ths 
other  fide,  may  we  depend  on  fuch  weak 
and  precarious  arguments,  as  are  not  really 
fufheientor  fatisfadory  to  even  fair,  honed, 
and  impartial  men.  I intend  here  to  conn  - 
der,  what  that  degree  of  evidence  is  whidi 
ought  to  be  infided  on;  without  wliich  we 
are  not,  and  with  which  we  are  obliged  to 
acquiefce  in  divine  matters.  Now  this  de- 
gree of  evidence  I take  to  be  that,  and  no 
oth  .T,  which  upright  judges  are  determin- 
ed by  in  all  tlie  important  affairs  of  edate 
and  life  that  come  before  them  : and  accord- 
ing to  which,  they  ever  aim  to  give  fen- 
tence  in  their  courts  of  judicature.  1 choofc 
to  indance  in  this  judicial  evidence,  and 
thefe  judicial  determinations  efpecially,  be- 
c'aufe  the  perfons  concerned  in  fuch  mat- 
ters arc,  by  long  ufe,  and  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  generally  fpeaklng,  the  bed 
and  mod  fagacioiis  difeoverers  of  truth, 
and  thofe  that  judge  the  mod  unbiaffediy 
and  fairly,  concerning  fufficicnt  or  infudi- 
cient  evidence,  of  ail  others.  Such  upright  ' 
judges  tJien,  never  expeft  dridlly  undeni- 
able, or  mathematic  evidence;  which  they 
know  is,  in  human  affairs,  abfoluteiy  im- 
poffible  to  be  had  : they  don’t  require  that 
the  witneffes  they  examine  fhould  be  infal- 
lible, or  impeccable,  which  they  are  fen- 
fible  would  be  alike  wild  and  ridiculous ; 
yet  do  they  expeft  full,  fuiheient,  or  con- 
vincing evidence;  and  fuch  as  is  plain- 
ly fuperior  to  what  is  'ailedged  on  the 
other  fide:  and  they  require  that  the  vvit- 
neffes  they  believe,  be,  fo  far  as  they  are 
able  to  difeover,  cf  a ^ood  chara(der,  up- 
right, and  faithful.  Nor  do  they  think  it 
too  much  trouble  to  ufe  their  utrnod  Ikill 
and  fagacity  in  difeovering  where  the  truth 
lies;  how  far  the  witneffes  agree  with  or 
contradid  each  other;  and  which  way  the 
fevcral  circumltances  may  be  beft  com- 
P 4 pared. 
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pared,  fj  as  to  find  out  any  forc^ery,  or  de- 
tedl  any  knavery  which  may  be  £y;pc£l;cd 
in  any  branches  of  the  evidence  before 
them.  They  do  not  themfelves  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  rerdity  or  obligaiion  of  any 
ancient  laws,  or  afts  of  parliament,  from 
their  own  meer  guelfes  or  inclinations,  but 
from  the  auihenticncfs  of  the  records  which 
contain  them,  and  though  they  are  notable 
always  to  fee  tlie  reafon,  or  cccafion,  or 
vvifdomof  fuchlaws,  or  acts  of  parliament; 
yet  do  they,  upon  full  external  evidence 
that  they  arc  genuine,  allow  and  eetccute 
the  fame,  as  confidering  themfelves  to  be 
not  legiflators,  hut  judges;  and  owning 
that  ancient  laws,  and  ancient  fuels,  are  to 
be  known  rot  by  guefies  or  fuppofals,  but 
by  the  produdion  of  ancient  rccoub,  and 
original  evidence  for  their  reality.  Nor 
in  fuch  their  procedure  do  they  think  them- 
felves  guilty  in  their  fcntenc.es,  if  at  any 
time  afterwards  they  difeover  that  they 
have  been  impefed  upon  by  falfe  witneffes, 
or  forged  records;-  fuppofing,  I mean,  that 
they  are  confeious,  tint  they  did  their  ut- 
moll  to  dilcover  t^e  truth,  and  went  exact- 
ly by  the  bed:  e\ddence  that  lay  before 
them;  as  knowing  they  have  dene  their 
duty,  and  mufe  in  fuch  a cafe  be  blamielefs 
before  God  and  man,  noiwitlrlbanding  the 
ruilakc  in  tlic  fentenccs  themfelves.  Now 
this  is  that  procedure  which  I would  car- 
ricfiiy  recommend  to  thofe  tliathax^e  a mind 
to  cr  quire ’to  good  purpofe  into  revealed 
religion  : that  after  they  have  taken  care 
to  purg^  themfelves  from  all  tliofe  vices 
which  will  make  it  their  great  intercfl  that 
religion  flrould  be  falfe;  after  they  have 
refolved  upon  honefiy,  impartiality,  and 
jnodeuy,  which  are  virtues  by  the  lavv  of 
nature ; after  they  have  devoutly  implored 
the  divine  afiiftance  and  blelling  on  this 
their  important  undertaking;  which  is  a 
duty  iikew  ife  they  are  obliged  to  by  the 
fame  law  of  nature;  that  after  all  this  pre- 
paration, I fay,  they  will  fet  about  the  en- 
quiry itfelf,  in  the  very  fame  manner  that 
has  been  already  deferibed,  and  that  all  cur 
upright  judges  proceed  by  in  the  difeovery 
of  truth.  Let  them  fpare  for  no  pains,  but 
conlult  ail  the  originals,  whenever  they  can 
come  at  them;  and  let  them  ufe  all  that 
diligence,  fagacity,  and  judgment,  which 
tiiey  are  mailers  of,  in  order  to  fee  what 
real  external  evidence  there  is  for  the  truth 
of  the  fadrs  c>n  which  the  jevvilh  and  Chrif- 
tian  reiigiens  do  depend.  I here  fpcak  of 
tlie  truth  oi  fafts,  as  the  fureft  way  to  deter- 
mine us  in  this  enquiry;  becaufeall  thcworld. 


I think,  owns,  that  if  thofe  fads  be  true,  thefe. 
inilitutions  of  religion  mull  alfo  be  true,  or 
be  derived  from  God;  and  that  no  parti- 
cular diflicukies,  as  to  the  reafon s of  feveral 
laws,  or  the  conduct  of  providence  in  feveral 
cafes,  which  thofe  inftitutions  no  where 
prelend  to  give  us  a full  account  of,  can 
be  fufucient  to  fet  afidc  the  convincing  evi-  ‘ 
deuce  which  the  truth  of  fuch  fadts  brings 
along  wdth  it.  For  c.xample : I'hofe  who  . 
are  well  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Molaic  | 
hikory;  of  the  ten  miraculous  plagues  with  ' 
which  the  God  of  Ifracl  fmote  the  Egyp- 
tians; of  the  drowning  of  tlie  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  fea,  while  the  IfraeliLes  were 
miraculoully  conducted  through  the  fame  . 
and  of  the  amazing  manner  wherein  die  j 
decalogue  was  given  by  God  to  that  people, 
at  mount  Sinai;  will  for  certain,  believe 
that  the  Jewilh  religion  -was  in  the  main  dc-  i 
rived  from  God,  though  he  fltouid  find  fe- 
vcral  occafional  paffages  in  the  jewilh  fa- 
cred  books,  which  he  could  not  account  for, 
and  feveral  ritu.al'Iaws  given  that  nation, 
which  he  could  not  guefs  at  the  reafons 
why  they  were  given  them.  And  the  cafe- 
is  the  very  fame  as  to  the  miraculous  refur- 
rection,  and  glorious  afeenfion  ofourblef- 
fed  Saviour,  jefus  Chrift,  with  regard  to  i 
the  New  TeEament : on  which  account  1 
reckon  that  the  truth  of  luch  facls  is  to  be  | 
principally  enquired  into,  when  we  have  a 
mind  to  fatisfy  ourlelvcs  in  the  verity  of  the  i 
Jewifli  and  Cliriftian  religions.  And  if  It  I 
be  alledged  that  feme  of  thefe  fadts  are  too  ' 
remote  to  anord  us  any  certain  means  of  I 
difeovery  at  tliis.  dillance  of  time;  I an-  ! 
Ever,  I'hat  then  we  are  to  felefl  fuch  of  ■ 
thofe  faefs  as  we  can  c.xamine,and  to  fcarch  f 
into  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  thofe  : 
that  are  ancienter,  in  the  oldeE  leEimonies 
now  extant;  into  the  effedts  and  cenfe- 
qucnces,  and  Handing  memorials  of  fuch  i 
facls  in  after  ages,  and  hew  far  they  were 
real,  and  allowed  tc  be  fo;  and  in  flicrt,  we  i 
are  to  determine  concerning  them,  by  the 
bell  evidence  we  can  now  have;  and  not  ’ 
let  a bare  furpicion,  or  a widr  that  things 
had  been  otherw ife,  overbalance  cur  real 
evidence  of  fadfs  in  any  cafe  vvhatfoever.  f 
I. do- not  mean  that  cur  enquirer  is  to  1 
have  no  regard  to  internal  characters,  or 
the  contents  of  t’ne  jewi'h  and  ClmEian 
revelations;  or  that  he  is  not  to  exa- 
mine into  that  alfo  in  the  general,  before 
lie  admits  even  the  proof  from  miracles 
themfelves;  bccaufe  what  pretended  mi- 
racles foever  are  wrought,  for  the  fupport 
of  idolatry,  or  wickednefs;  for  the  ella- 

blilhmenc  i, 
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bUniment  of  notions  contrary  to  the  divine 
attributes,  or  of  an  inr^  oral,  or  profane, 
or  cruel  religion,  thougn  they  may  prove 
fuch  a religion  to  be  fapcrnatural,  yet  will 
they  only  prove  that  it  comes  from  wicked 
daemons,  or  evil  fpirits,  and  not  from  a God 
j of  , urity  and  hoiir.efs,  and  fo  will  by  no 
means  prove  it  di  ..ne,  or  worthy  of  our  re- 
ceptic  ..  But  then,  it  is,  for  the  main,  fo 
I weil  known,  that  die  Jewifn  and  Chrillian 
I infdtutions  do  agree  to  the  divine  attri- 
I butco,  and  do  tend  to  purity,  holinefs,  juf- 
I tice  and  charity ; and  are  oppofite  to  all 
i immorality,  profanenefs,  and  idolatry,  that 
I think  there  will  not  need  much  examina- 
; tion  in  fo  clear  a cafe ; and  that,  by  con- 
iequence,  oar  main  enquiry  is  to  be  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  facts  thereto  relating.  And 
! in  this  cale,  1 fear  net  to  invite  all  our 
; fceptics  and  unbelievers,  to  ufe  t’neir  great- 
; eil  nicety,  their  entire  Ikill,  their  fhrewdell: 

' abilities,  and  their  utmoll  fagacity  in  this 
; enquiry;  being  well  alTured  from  rny  own 
: obfervations  in  this  matter,  that  the  proper 

refult  of  fuch  an  exact  hidoricai  enquiry 
i will  be  as  plainly  and  evidently  on  the  fide 
of  revealed  religion. 

I There  is  fuch  an  inimitable  air  of  fmee- 
' rity,honefty,and  impartiality, in  the  facred 
I hillorians  ; the  ancient  profane  telLirnonies 
ftill  extant  do  fo  generally  attell  to,  and 
I confirm  the  fails,  fo  far  as  they  are  concern- 
ed; the  moll  ancient  prediilions  have  been 
all  along  fo  exailly  and  woiiderfully  fulfil- 
led; the  charaders  of  the  Mefiias  in  the 
Old  Teftament  have  been  fo  particularly 
anfwered  in  the  New  ; our  Lord’s  own  pre- 
didions,  andthofeof  St.  Baal  and  St.  John 
have  been  all  along  hitherto  fo  furprinno  ly 
accomplifned,  the  epiflies  of  the  apoltles, 
and  the  hiilory  and  fufFeringsof  them  and 
of  their  immediate  fuccefibrs,  do  fo  fully 
con-firm  the  miracles  and  circumllances  be- 
longing to  the  firfl  times  of  the  Gofpcl ; 
that  he  who  acquaints  himfelf  originally 
with  tliefe  things,  if  he  come  with  an  un- 
tainted and  honed  mind,  cannot  cafiiy  be 
other  than  a believer  and  a Chrifeian. 

I cannot  but  heartily  wilh,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  fceptics  and  unbelievers 
of  this  age,  that  I could  imprint  in  their 
minds  all  that  real  evidence  for  natural  and 
for  revealed  religion  that  now  is,  or  during 
my  pad  enquiries  has  been  upon  my  own 
mind  thereto  relating;  and  that  their  tem- 
per of  mind  were  fuch  as  that  this  evidence 
might  afford  them  as  great  fatisfadliovi  as 
it  has  myfelf. — But  though  this  entire  com- 
munication of  the  evidence  that  is,  or  lias 
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been  in  my  own  mind,  for  the  certainty  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  Jewilh  and 
Chrillian  iniUcutions,  be,  in  its  own  nature, 
impofublc;  yet,  I hope,  1 may  have  leave 
to  addrefs  myfelf  to  all,  efpeclally  to  the 
fceptics  and  unbelievers  of  our  age  ; to  do 
what  I am  able  for  them  in  this  momentous 
concern;  and  to  lay  before  them,  as  briefly 
and  ferioully  as  I can,  a confiderablc  num- 
ber of  thole  arguments  which  have  the 
greatell  weight  with  me,  as  to  the  hardeft 
part  of  what  is  here  defired  and  expedled 
from  them  ; I mean  the  belief  of  revealed 
religion,  or  of  the  Jewilh  and  Chrillian  in- 
llitutions,  as  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tcllament. — But  to  wave 
farther  preliminaries,  fome  of  the  principal 
reafons  which  make  me  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  true  arc  the  following  : 

1 . The  Bible  lays  the  law  of  nature  for 
its  foundation  ; and  all  along  fupports  and 
affills  natural  religion ; as  every  true  reve- 
lation ought  to  do. 

2.  Aftronomy,  and  the  red  of  our  certain 
mathematic  fciences,  do  confirm  the  ac- 
counts of  Scripture  ; fo  far^ as  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

3.  The  molt  ancient  and  bed  hidorical 
accounts  now  known,  do,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  confirm  the  accounts  of  Scripture;  fo 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

4.  The  more  learning  has  encreafed,  the 
more  certain  in  general  do  the  Scripture 
accounts  appear,  and  its  difficult  places  are 
more  cleared  thereby. 

5.  There  are,  or  have  been  generally, 
danding  memorials  preferved  of  the  certain 
truths  of  the  principal  hidorical  fails,  which 
were  condant  evidences  for  the  certainty  of 
tlicm. 

6.  Neither  the  Mofaical  law,  nor  tlic 
Chridian  religion,  could  poflibly  have  been 
received  and  edabliihed  without  fuch  mid 
racks  as  the  facred  hiilory  contains. 

7.  Although  the  Jews  all  along  hated 
and  periccuted  the  prophets  of  God  ; yet 
were  they  forced  to  believe  they  were  true 
prophets,  and  their  writings  of  divine  in- 
fpiration. 

8.  The  ancient  and  prefent  date  of  the 
Jevvifli  nation  are  drong  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  their  law,  and  of  the  Scripture 
prophecies  relating  to  them. 

9.  The  ancient  and  p-  efent  dates  of  the 
Chridian  church  are  alfo  drong  arguments 
for  the  trutli  of  tiie  Gofpel,  and  ofthe  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  relating  thereto. 

TO.  The  miracles  whereon  the  Jewilh 
and  Chrillian  religion  are  founded,  were 

of 
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of  Old  owned  to  be  true  by  their  very 
enemies. 

11.  The  facred  writers,  who  lived  in 
times  and  places  fo  remote  from  one  an- 
other, do  yet  all  carry  on  one  and  the  fame 
grand  defign,  viz.  that  of  the  falvation  of 
mankind,  by  the  worfhip  of,  and  obedience 
to  the  one  true  God,  in  and  through  the 
King  Meiliah;  which,  without  a divine 
condudl,  could  never  have  been  done. 

1 2.  Theprincipal  dodlrines  of  the  Jewifa 
and  ChriHian  religion  are  agreeable  to  the 
moll:  ancient  traditions  of  all  other  nations. 

13.  The  difficulties  relating  to  this  re- 
ligion are  not  fuch  as  afredl  the  truth  of  the 
fads,  but  the  conducl  of  providence,  the 
reafons  of  which  the  facred  writers  never 
pretended  fully  to  know,  or  to  reveal  to 
mankind. 

14.  Natural  religion,  which  is  yet  fo 
certain  in  itfelf,  is  not  without  fuch  diffi- 
culties, as  to  the  condud  of  providence,  as 
are  objeded  to  revelation. 

15.  Iffie  facred  hillory  has  the  greatefl:. 
marks  of  truth,  honedy  and  impartiality,  of 
all  other  hillories  whatfoever;  and  withal 
has  none  of  the  known  marks  of  knavery 
and  impoflure. 

16.  The  preJidions  of  Scripture  have 
been  fiill  fulfilled  in  the  feveralages  of  the 
world  whereto  they  belong. 

1 7.  No  oppofite  fyftems  of  the  univerfe, 
or  fchemes  of  divine  revelation,  have  any 
tolerable  pretences  to  be  true,  but  thofe  of 
the  Jews  and  Chriilians. 

Tliefe  are  the  plain  and  obvious  argu- 
ments which  perfuade  me  of  tlie  truth  of 
the  Jewiih  and  Chrillian  revelations. 

Whijlcn, 

§ 172.  The  dToine  Legation  of  Mo/ss. 

The  evidence  the  Jews  had  to  believe 
the  feveral  matters  related  by  Mofes,  pre- 
ceding the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  was, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  no  more  than  IVIofes’s 
word;  whofe  credit  was  fufficiently  efla- 
bliffied,  by  the  tehimenies  given  to  liim 
by  the  Deity;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  had  not  fome  cliftind: 
tradition  concerning  thefe  tilings.  But,  as 
to  his  authority,  and  the  authority  of  the 
laws  and  inditatiens  given  by  him,  they 
hid,  and  their  children,  and  we  who  take 
It  from  their  children,  have  the  llrongeil 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable 
of.  F or, 

I.  The  whole  people,  an  infinite  mul- 
titude, were  wltnefies  of  all  the  miracles 
wrought  preceding  the  deliverance  from 


Egypt,  and  of  the  final  miracle  that  at- 
chieved  their  deliverance  ; in  memory 
whereof,  the  palTover,  an  annual  folemnity, 
was  inilituted,  with  the  firongefi;  injunclions 
to  acquaint  their  children  with  the  caufe  cf 
that  obfcrvance,  and  to’ mark  that  night 
throughout  all  their  generations  for  ever, 

2.  The  whole  people  were  vvitneffes  to 
the  miracle  in  pafdng  the  Red  Sea,  and 
lung  that  hymn  which  Mofes  compofedon 
tiiat  cccafion,  which  was  preferved  for  the 
ufe  cf  their  children. 

3.  'Ehc  wh6le  people  were  witnclTes  to 
the  dreadful  promulgation  cf  the  law  from 
Sinai,  with  which  they  were  alfo  to  ac- 
quaint their  children;  and  tlic  feail  of  Pen- 
tecod  was  annually  to  be  obferved  on  the 
day  on  which  that  law  was  given ; befides 
that  the  very  tables  in  whicli  the  ten  com-, 
mands  were  written,  were  depofited  in  the 
Ark,  and  remained,  at  lead,  till  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  probably  till 
the  dedrudlion  of  it. 

4.  The  whole  people  were  witnelTes  to 
the  many  miracles  wrought,  during  the 
fpace  of  forty  years,  in  the  wildernefs ; fo 
the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  to  the  manna, 
quails,  &c.  afample  of  the  manna  remain- 
ed to  future  generations : and  they  were 
diredled  to  relate  what  they  faw  to  their 
children. 

5.  The  whole  people  were  witnefies  to 
the  framing  and  building  of  the  Ark,  and 
Tabernacle ; they  were  all  contributors  to 
it;  they  faw  the  cloud  fill  and  reft  upon  it, 
and  they  affifted  at  the  fervices  performed 
there  ; and,  to  commemorate  this,  as  well 
as  their  fojourning  in  tents  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  the  annual  feaft  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed,  which  in  fucceeding  years,  they 
were  to  explain  to  their  cliildren. 

As  thefe  things  were  abfolutely  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  the  children  of  Ifrael,  then  in  be- 
ing, touching  the  authority  and  obligation 
of  diis  law,  feveral  things  were  added  to 
enforce  the  obfervance,  and  to  preferve  the 
memory  and  evidence  of  what  was  to  be 
obferved. 

1.  Tlie  law  was  by  Mofes,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  put  into  writing,  for  the 
greater  certainty,  as  well  as  all  the  direc- 
tions for  making  the  Ark,  the  Cherubini, 
the  Tabernacle,  the  prieft’s  garments,  &c. 
and  all  the  rules  ot  government,  judica- 
ture, Lc.  with  every  other  clrcuinftance 
revealed,  for  direffing  the  faith  and  the 
condud  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  law  was  to  be  preferved,  pc- 
rufed,  and  attended  to,  in  the  moft  cartful 
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iTianner  ; the  prlefts,  who  were  to  jadge  in 
quelHons  relating  to  it,  mail  be  well  verfed 
in  it ; the  king,  who  was  to  rule  over  the 
nation,  was  to  write  out  a copy  of  it  for 
himfelf,  and  to  penife  it  contirmally  j and 
the  people  were  to  write  out  palTagcs  of  it, 
and  to  wear  them  by  way  of  fign'57  upon 
their  hands,  and  of  frontlets,  between  their 
eyes,  and  to  write  them  upon  the  pod  of 
tlxeir  doors,  &c.  And  they  were  to  teach 
their  children  the  mod  notable  parts  of  it, 
and  particularly  to  indruft  them  in  the 
miracles  attending  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  as  they  fat  in  their  houfe,  as  they 
walked  by  the  way,  as  they  lay  down,  and 
as  they  role  up,  &c. 

3.  Befides  the  authority  that  promul- 
gated the  law, there  was  a folemn  covenant 
and  agreement  bet  ween  God  and  the  peo- 
ple, whereby  the  people  became  bound  to 
keep,  preferve,  and  obferve  this  law,  and 
all  that  was  contained  in  it:  and  God  be- 
came bound  to  be  the  God  of  the  Ifraelitidi 
people,  to  protefl,  and  profper  them  : and 
this  covenant,  towards  the  end  of  their  fo- 
journing  in  the  wiidernefs,  was  folemniy 
renewed. 

4.  The  particulars  of  this  covenant,  up- 
on God’s  part,  were,  to  give  the  people  the 
good  land  of  Canaan,  a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  to  preferve,  and  protefi; 
them  in  it;  to  give  them  perpetual  indur- 
ance, and  vidory  ov'er  their  and  his  ene- 
mies ; to  profper  them  in  all  their  labours ; 
to  give  tliem  the  incrcaie  of  their  fields, 
and  flocks ; and  to  make  them  a great,  a 
happy,  and  a flourilhing  people  ; on  condi- 
tion that  they  kept  and  obeyed  his  law. 

5.  The  particulars,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  were,  to  ferve  Jehovah,  and  no 
other  God,  in  the  way  direded  by  the 
law ; to  preferve,  obferve,  and  obey  the 
law  carefully,  and  exadly;  and  if  they 
failed  or  tranfgreffed,  to  fubmit  and  con- 
fent  to  the  fevere  fandlon  of  the  law  and 
covenant,  which,  in  many  inftances,  was, 
to  individuals  tranfgrefling,  death  (to  be 
cut  off  from  the  people)  and  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  deflrudlion,  captivity,  difper- 
fion,  blindnefs,  madnefs,  &c.  befides  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  good  promifes. 

6.  Befides  the  other  bleflings,  and  pre- 
eminences, God  was,  by  fome  fpecial  vifi- 
ble  fymbol  of  his  prefence,  to  refide  con- 
tinually with  the  people;  firfl,  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle, which  was  made  in  the  wiider- 
nefs for  that  end,  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple;  whence  he  was  to  give  judgment 
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and  direftions,  and  to  anLver  prayers,  and 
accept  of  vows. 

7,  This  covenant  waas  alfo  reduced  into 
writing,  and  was  the  tenure  by  which  the 
Ifraelites  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
on  which  all  tlicir  hopes  were  founded ; 
wherefore  it  muit  in  all  generations  be 
confidercd  by  tliem  as  a thing  of  no  fmall 
moment. 

As  God  w'as  tlie  liead  of  this  flate,  and 
as  the  people  held  immediately  their  land 
of  him  ; fo  he  made  feveral  regulations  for 
holding  that  property,  that  are  very  ie-» 
markable. 

1.  The  land  was  by  his  command  di- 
vided into  twelve  lots,  one  for  each  tribe ; 
and  they  were  put  in  poffefijon  accordingly^ 
to  the  excluiion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who 
for  their  portion  had  no  more  than  what 
attended  the  fervice  of  God’s  houfe,  and 
fome  cities  with  fuburbs,  difperfed  amongfl: 
other  tribes. 

2.  Not  only  were  the  defeendants  of 
each  tribe  to  enjoy,  in  exxlufion  of  other 
tribes,  their  own  lot,  but  the  particular 
fields  and  parcels,  within  each  tribe,  were 
to  remain  for  ever  with  the  refpedlive  fa- 
milies that  flrft  poflefTed  them,  and  on 
failure  of  the  ilTue  of  the  polTeflbr,  to  the 
nearefl;  of  that  family : hence  all  lands  fold 
returned  at  the  jubilee  to  the  proprietor, 
or  his  nearefl  a-kin;  he  who  had  a right 
to  revenge  blood  might  redeem. 

3.  This  right  of  blood,  depending  upon 
knowledge  of  defeent  and  genealogy,  made 
it  abfo'utely  neceflary  for  the  children  of 
Ifrael  to  keep  very  exact  records  and  proofs 
of  their  ddeent;  not  to  menlibn  the  ex- 
pcflation  they  had  of  fomething  furprif- 
ingly  fingular  from  the  many  promifes 
made  to  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  that 
the  blefling  to  mankind  fliould  fpring  from 
their  Seed ; and,  in  tracing  their  genealogy, 
we  fee  they  were  very  critical,  upon  their 
return  from  Babylon : fo  that,  before  their 
records  were  diflurbed  by  the  captivity,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwife,  but  that  every- 
body of  any  note  amongfl  the  Jews  could 
tell  you  the  name  of  his  anceftor,  who  firfl: 
had  the  family-pofTefTion,  in  the  days  of 
Jofliua,  and  how  many  degrees,  and  by 
what  defeent  he  was  removed  from  him. 
And  as  thefe  firfl  poflefTors,  purfuant  to  the- 
cuflom  of  ' the  nation,  niuft  have  been  dc- 
feribed  by  their  father’s  name,  ’tis  highly 
probable,  they  could  have  quoted  byname 
that  anceflor  who  faw  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  who  faw  the  law  given,  who  en- 
tered 
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tered  into  the  covenant,  and  who  contri- 
buted to  the  fetting  up  the  Ark  and  Ta- 
bernacle. 

4.  The  very  furprifing  care  taken  by 
the  Deity  to  keep  the  breed  of  the  Jews 
pure  and  genuine,  by  the  proofs  of  virgi- 
nity, and  by  the  miraculous  waters  of  jea- 
loufy,  is  a circumflancc  that  merits  atten- 
tion, and  will  eafily  induce  a belief  that 
defeent  and  birth  was  a matter  much  mind- 
ed amongft  them.  And, 

5.  The  appointment  and  obfervance  of 

the  fabbatical  year,  and,  after  the  feventh 
fabbatical  year,  a year  of  jubilee,  for  the 
general  relcafe  of  debts,  lands,  kc.  is  a 
circumhance  of  great  moment,  not  only  as 
thefe  notable  periods  were  ufeful  towards 
the  eafy  computation  of  time,  but  as  it 
made  enquiry  into  titles,  and  confequently 
genealogy,  necelTary  every  fiftieth  year ; 
and  as  the  cefiation  from  culture  every 
leventh  year  gave  continual  occafions  for 
the  Deity’s  difplaying  his  power  in  in- 
ci'eafing  the  crop  of  the  fixth,  purfuant  to 
his  promife.  ' . 

Now,  taking  thefie  circumfiances  toge- 
ther under  confideration,  could  any  human 
precaution  have  provided  more  means  to 
keep  up  the  memory  and  evidence  of  any 
faft  ? Could  this  have  been  done  by  human 
forelight  or  force  ? Has  any  thing  like  to 
k ever  been  in  the  world  befidcs  ? 

What  could  tend  more  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  any  cyenr,  than  to  deliver  a 
whole  people,  by  public  glorious  miracles, 
from  intolerable  flavery  ? To  publifu  a 
very  extraordinary  fyiiem  of  laws  imme- 
diately from  heaven  ? To  put  this  law  in 
writing  together  with  the  covenant  for  the 
cjbeying  it?  To  make  the  tenure  of  the 
elfates  depend  on  the  original  divinon  of 
the  land,  to  men  who  faw  the  miracles,  and 
firll  took  pofiefkon,  and  on  the  proximity  cf 
relation,  by  defeent  to  them?  To  appoint 
a return  of  lands  every  fiftieth  year,  which 
fhould  give  perpetual  occafion  to  canvafs 
thofe  defeents  ? To  order  a fabbath  every 
feventh  year  for  the  land,  thelois  of  which 
Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  preceding  }'ear’s 
incrcafe  ? And  to  felect  a whole  tribe  con- 
fiding of  many  thoufands,  to  be  the  guar- 
dians, in  foinc  degree  the  judges  and  the 
executors  of  this  law ; who  were  barred  from 
any  portion  of  the  land,  in  common  with 
their  brethren,  and  were  contented  with  the 
contributions  that  came  from  the  other 
tribes,  without  any  fixed  portion  aniongfi; 
them.  This  mud  keep  up  the  belief  and  au- 


thority of  that  law  amongfl:  the  defeend- 
ants  cf  that  people,  or  nothing  could : and  if 
luch  a belief,  under  all  thefe  circumdances, 
prevailed  amongft  a people  fo  conftituted, 
that  belief  could  not  poftibly  proceed  from 
impofture;  breaufe  the  very  means  pro- 
vided, for  proof  of  the  truth,  are  fo  many 
checks  againft  any  poflibiilty  of  impoikion. 

Jf  any  man  will  fuggeft  that  the  law  of 
the  Jews  is  no  more  than  human  invention, 
and  that  the  book  of  the  law  is  a forgery; 
let  him  fay  when  it  ivas  impofed  upon  that 
people,  or  at  what  period  it  could  have  pof- 
fibly  been  impofed  upon  them,  fo  as  to 
gain  belief,  later  than  the  period  they  men- 
tion, and  under  other  circumftances  than 
thofe  they  relate. 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  per- 
fuaded  at  any  one  period,  by  any  impcftoiv 
that  they  were  told  feverally  by  their  fa- 
thers, a.nd  they  by  theirs,  that  the  law  was 
given  with  fuch  circumftances,  and  under 
Tuch  promifes,  and  threats,  if  they  were 
not  really  told  fo;  or  that  they,  throughout 
all  their  generations,  had  worn  certain 
pafiages  of  the  law  by  way  of  frontlets  and 
figns,  if  it  had  not  really  been  fo  ? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  per- 
fuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  pain  of  death,  upon, 
all  the  oftences  which  the  law  makes  ca- 
pital, unlefs  their  fathers  had  done  fo,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  authority  of  that  law  ? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  they  had  kept  exaft  genealo- 
gies, in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  bleiTing, 
and  to  the  inheritances  feverally,  unlefs 
they  adlually  had  done  fo 

Could  the  whole  people  believe  that  they 
had  kept  pafibvers,  feafts  of  tabernacles. 
See.  down  from  the  date  of  the  law,  com- 
memorative of  the  great  events  they  relate 
to,  unlefs  they  had  really  done  fj  ? 

Could  the  children  of  ilrael  have  been 
impofed  on  to  receive  an  Ark,  and  a Ta- 
bernacle, tlien  forged,  and  a compleat  fet 
of  fervicc  and  liturgy,  as  defeending  from 
Mofes  bvthe  dire£lion  of  God,  unlefs  that 
Ark  and  that  fcrvice  had  come  to  them  from 
their  anceftors,  as  autliorized  by  God? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  fubmitted 
to  pay  tytlie,  firft  fruits,  &c.  upon  any 
feigned  revelation?  Or,  could  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  without  divine  authority,  have  fub- 
mitted, not  only  to  the  being  originally 
without  a portion  in  Ifral,  but  to  tire  being 
incapable  of  any,  in  liopes  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  people ; which  however  large 
when  the  wiiolc  twelve  uibes  lerved  at  the 
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I fame  temple,  became  very  fcanty  when  ten 
of  them  withdrew  their  allegiance  from 
heaven  ? 

Could  ever  the  book  of  the  law,  if  con« 
figned  to  the  Levites,  and  promulgated, 
have  been  lok,  fo  as  to  give  room  for  new 
iidions  ? Or  could  a book  of  the  law  have 
been  forged,  if  there  was  none  precedent, 
and  put  upon  the  people,  as  a book  that 
; had  been  delivered  to  the  Levites  by  Mo- 
, fes  ? If  no  book  at  all  ever  was  delivered 
I by  him  to  them,  what  authority  could  be 
' pretended  for  fach  a book  ? 
k Had  a book  been  to  be  forged,  in  order 
I ^ to  be  received  by  the  people,  could  it  have 
’ contained  fo  many  fcandalous  refledions 
. and  accusations  againft  the  people,  and  fo 
many  fatal  threats  and  predictions  con- 
: cerning  them  ? and,  if  it  had  been  fo 
I framed,  could  it  have  been  received  as 
[ I authentic  ? 

> : If  the  law,  &c.was  forged,  it  mud  have 

i been  before  the  days  of  David  : becaufe 
I by  the  facred  hymns,  in  his  time,  the  pah- 
( lication  of  the  law  is  celebrated,  and  the 
\ jaw  was  obferved : and  yet  the  time  be- 
tween  the  entry  of  Ifrael  into  the  land,  and 
the  reign  of  David,  being  but  about  four 
hundred  years,  is  too  fhort  a fpace  for  for- 
1 getting  the  real  manner  of  the  entry,  and 
f forging  another,  to  be  received  by  a people, 
I:  whole  genealogy  was  fo  fixed,  and  whofe 
^ time  was  reckoned  by  fuch  periods. 

V If  the  book  of  the  law  was  not  forged 
' before  the  reign  of  David,  it  could  not 
; pofiibly  be  forged  after,  unlefs  the  whole 
: hiftory  of  the  kingdom,  the  tabernacle,  the 
temple,  and  all  the  facred  hymns  and  pro- 
phecies, are  looked  upon  as  one  compleat 
* ^ 'fidion ; becaufe  the  tabernacle,  the  tem- 
ple, the  csconomy  of  the  kingdom,  the  fii- 
cred  hymns,  and  all  the  other  writings  faid 
* to  be  facred,  bear  formal  relation  ^to  the 
■ law. 

But,  that  all  thefe  things  were  not  fup- 
pofitious,  is  evident  from  the  anxious  zeal 
that  pofiefied  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  captivity;  from  their  folicitude  to 
rellore  the  city,  the  temple  and  the  facred 
fervice ; from  their  flridt  examination  of 
their  genealogies,  and  fcrupulous  care  to 
comply  vvith  the  law. 

The  fpace  between  the  captivity  and 
^ the  return  was  fo  Ihort,  that  fome  who  faw 
the  firll  temple,  faw  alfo  the  fecond,  and 
many  who  were  themTelves,  or  at  lealt 
; whofe  fathers  had  been,  ofiicers  in  the  firft 
temple,  returned  to  the  fervice  of  the  fe- 
; cond : fo  that  it  is  utterly  impofiible  that 
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the  hiftory,  the  liturgy,  the  fervice  of  the 
jews,  preceding  the  return,  fhould  be  a 
fidion,  at  leaft  that  it  (hould  be  a fidioa 
earlier  than  the  return. 

And  the  ftory  of  this  nation,  from  that 
period,  falls  in  fo  much  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  reft  of  the  world ; their  facred  books 
have  been  fo  foon  after  that  tranftatedi 
and  they  have  been  fo  famous  for  the  te- 
nacioafnefs  of  their  laws,  that  there  is  no 
pofiibility  of  fufpeding  that  their  law  and 
hiftory  was  forged  later  than  the  return. 
And,  if  it  is  granted,  that  the  devotion‘s, 
the  precepts,  the  inftitutions,  and  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  this  law,  and  the  great  lines 
of  their  hiftory,  are  not  forged ; one 
needs,  as  to  the  prefent  confideration,  be 
but  little  folicitous  concerning  the  accu- 
racy of  the  copy  of  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  other  facred  books ; and  \xdic- 
ther  there  may  not  have  been  fome  miftakc 
and  interpolations.  It  is  not  with  one  or 
one  hundred  words  or  fcntences  we  have 
to  do ; it  is  with  the  fyftem  of  the  facrl- 
ficaturc,  and  the  other  religious  laws  and 
fer vices  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  political 
eftabliftirnent  of  their  theocratical  govern- 
ment, and  the  authority  for  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  both,  that  we  have,  at  prefent, 
concern. 

For,  if  fuch  a fyftem  of  religious  fer- 
vices  and  ceremonies  was  revealed  and 
commanded  by  God,  if,  for  the  greater 
certainty,  it  was  reduced  into  writing  by 
Mofes,  by  divine  diredlion ; if  fuch  s 
model  of  government  was  framed,  as  L 
manifeftly  calculated  for  keeping  up  the 
obfervance  of  thofe  fer  vices,  and  preferving 
the  memory  of  the  inftitution,  and  keeping 
up  the  authority  of  the  book  wherein  it 
was  recorded;  and  if  the  nation,  to  whom 
this  inftitution  was  delivered,  have  pre- 
ferved  it  accordingly;  compleat  evidence 
thence  arifes  to  us  of  the  divinity  of  the 
inftitutior. ; and  leads  to  a demonftrativc 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
to  which  all  the  emblematical  inftitutions 
tend,  and  in  which  they  center. 

Lord  Tories^ 

§ 173.  On  the  Old  and  Ne^  Teji ament. 

The  Old  Teftamcnt  hath,  by  the  general 
confent  of  learned  men,  all  the  marks  of 
pureft  antiquity ; there  being  nothing  in 
the  world  which  in  this  refped;  is  equal  to 
it,  or  which  may  pretend  to  be  compared 
v/ith  it;  all  other  the  moft  ancient  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  coming  Ihort  of  it  by 
many  ages.  It  was  written  in  the  firft 
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znd  moil  ancient  language ; from  which 
the  very  alphabets  and  letters  of  all  other 
languages  were  derived 

This  beck  contains,  as  the  mok  ancient, 
fo  the  moll  exafe  llory  of  the  woilci,  the 
prcpagacion  of  men,  and  the  diiperfing 
of  families  into  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
earth. 

And  though  this  book  were  written  in 
feveral  ages  and  places,  by  feveral  perfons; 
yet  doth  thedoclrinc  of  it  accord  together, 
V/ilh  a rnck  excellent  harmony,  without 
sny  diffonance  or  inconfiilency. 

And  for  the  manner  of  delivering  the 
things  contained  in  it,  his  fo  folernn, 
reverend  and  majellic,  fo  exadlly  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  things,  as  may  jufUy  provoke 
cur  wonder  and  acknowledgment  of  its 
divine  original. 

And  as  for  the  New  TeRarnent  ; thofe 
various  corrcfpondences,  which  it  bears  to 
the  chief  things  of  the  Old  TeRamejit, 
may  fuiliciently  evidence  tliat  mutual  rela- 
tion, deper.dancc,  and  affinity  which  there  is 
Eetvveen  them.  That  in  fuch  an  age  there 
was  fuch  a man  as  ChriR,  who  preached 
fuch  a decline,  wrought  many  miracles, 
ihR'cred  an  ignominious  death,  and  was 
dftertVards  worlhipped  as  God,  having 
cbiindance  of  dilciples  and  followers,  at 
firR  cliicfly  amongft  the  vulgar,  but  a 
while  after,  amongR  feveral  of  the  moR 
wife  and  learned  men;  who  in  a fnort 
fpr.ee  of  time  did  propagate  their  belief 
and  dedbine  into  tlie  moR  remote  parts  of 
the  world : 1 fay,  all  this  is  for  the  truth  of 
the  matter  of  fadl,  not  fo  much  as  doubted 
or  called  into  queRion,  by  Julian,  or 
Celfus,  or  the  Jews  themfelves,  or  any  other 
of  the  mcR  avowed  enemies  of  ChriRianity. 
But  we  have  it  by  as  good  certainty  as 
any  rational  man  can  vviRi  or  I.ope  for, 
that  is,  by  univerfal  tellimony,  as  u cll  of 
enemies  as  friends. 

And  if  thefe  tilings  were  fo,  rs  to  the 
matter  of  fadl,  the  commvyn  principles  of 
nature  will  aifure  us,  that  ’tis  not  confiRent 
T/ith  the  natmc  of  the  Deity,  his  truth, 
wifdom,  or  ji-ifticc,  to  work  fuch  miracles 
in  conRrmalion  of  a lie  or  impcRure. 

Nor  can  it  be  reafcnably  objedied  that 
thefe  miracles  are  now  ceafeci ; and  we 
have  not  any  ihch  extraordinary  way  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  our  religion.  ’Tis 
fuHicieni:  that  they  were  upon  the  firfc 
plantation  of  it,  when  men  were  to  be 
ir.Rituted  and  connrmed  in  that  new 
doclriiie.  And  there  may  be  as  much  of 
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the  wifdom  of  providence  in  the  forbear^ 
ing  them  now,  as  in  working  them  then; 
it  being  not  reafonable  to  think  that  the 
univerfal  laws  of  naiuie,  by  which  things 
are  to  be  regularly  guided  in  their 
natural  courfe,  (liould  frequently,  or 
upon  every  little  occaficn,  be  violated  or 
difordered. 

To  which  may  be  added  that  wonderful 
way  whereby  this  religion  Imtli  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  world,  with  much  fimpliclty 
and  infirmity  in  the  fir!l  publiRieis  of  it; 
without  arms,  or  faiiion,  or  favour  of  great 
men,  or  the  perfuafions  of  phihfophers  or, 
orators;  only  by  the  naked  propofal  of 
plain  evident  truth,  with  a firm  icfolution 
of  fuffering  a.nd  dying  for  it,  by  which  it 
hath  fubdued  all  kind  of  perfeciulons  and 
oppofitions,  and  furmounted  whatever  dif- 
couragement  or  refiRance  could  be  laid  in 
its  way,  or  made  againR  it. 

The  excellency  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  Gofpel  are  alfo  fo  fuitable  to  a 
rational  being,  as  no  other  religion  or 
profeRion  whatfoever  hath  thought  of,  or 
lb  cxprefsly  inliRed  upon. 

Some  of  the  learned  Heathens  have  • 
placed  the  happinefsof  man  in  the  external 
fenfual  delights  of  tints  world. 

Others  of  the  wider  Heathens  have 
fpoken  fometimes  doubtfully  concerning 
a future  Rate,  and  therefore  have  placed 
the  reward  of  virtue,  in  the  doing  of 
virtuous  things.  Virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward. Wherein,  though  there  be  much  of 
truth,  yet  it  doth  not  aiford  encourage- 
ment enough  for  the  vaR  defires  of  a 
rational  foul. 

Others  who  have  owned  a Rate  after  ^ 
this  life,  have  placed  the  happinefs  of  it 
in  grefs  and  fcnlhal  pleafures,  feaRs  and 
gardens,  and  company,  and  other  fuch  low 
and  grofs  enjoyments. 

Whereas  the  doTnine  of  ChriRianity 
doth  fix  it  upon  things  that  are  much  more 
fpirituai  and  fublime ; the  beatific  vifion, 
a clear  Unerring  undcrRandJng,  a perfeii 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a conformity  ta 
Gcd,  a p' rpetual  admiring  and  praifing 
of  him;  than  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  fancy  any  thing  that  is  more 
excellent  or  dcfirable. 

As  to  the  duties  that  are  enjoined  in 
reference  to  dir  ine  worRiip,  they  arc  fo 
full  of  fanftity  and  fpirituai  devotion,  as 
nmy  fnaine  ail  the  pompous  folemnities 
of  other  religions,  in  their  coRIy  facrifices, 
their  dark  wild  inyReries,  and  external 

obfervances/ 
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oBfervances.  Whereas  this  refers  chieHy 
to  the  holinefs  of  the  mind,  refignation  to 
God,  love  of  him,  dependance  upon  him, 
fubmiflioii  to  his  will,  endeavouring  to  be 
[;  like  him. 

And  as  for  the  duties  of  the  fccond 
table,  which  concern  our  mutual  conver- 
V fation  towards  one  another,  it  allovvs 
’ nothing  that  is  hurtful  or  noxious,  either 
■ to  ourfelves  or  ethers;  forbids  all  kind  of 
I ' injury  or  revenge  ; coinmands  to  overcome 
' evil  with  good ; to  pray  for  enemies  and 
perfecutors ; doth  not  admit  of  any 
mental,  much  lefs  any  corporal  unclean- 
nefs ; doth  not  tolerate  any  immodeft  or 
uncomely  word  or  gefture  ; forbids  us  to 
wrong  others  in  their  goods  and  pof- 
feffions,  or  to  mifpend  our  own  ; requires 
us  to  be  very  tender  both  of  our  own  and 
other  men's  reputation;  in  brief,  it  enjoins 
nothing  but  what  is  helpful,  and  ufeful, 
and  good  for  mankind.  Whatever  any 
philofophers  have  preferibed  concerning 
their  moral  virtues  of  temperance,  and  pru- 
dence, and  patience,  and  the  duties  of  feveral 
relations,  is  here  enjoined,  in  a far  more 
eminent,  fublime,  and  comprehenfive  man- 
ner : befidcs  fach  examples  and  incitations 
to  piety  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  elfe- 
wheie ; the  whole  fyllem  of  its  doflrines 
being  tranfccndently  excellent,  and  fo 
exaftly  conformable  to  the  highefl  pureit 
rsafon,  that  in  thoje  very  things  v/lierein  it 
goes  beyond  ihe  rales  of  moral  philofophy, 
we  cannot  in  our  bell  judgment  but  con- 
knt  to  fubmit  to  it. 

In  brief;  it  doth  in  every  refpeft  fo 
fully  anfver  the  chief  fcope  and  deiign  of 
religion  in  giving  all  imaginable  honour 
and  fubmifiion  to  the  Deity,  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind,  fatisfying  and  fup- 
porting  the  mini  of  man  with  the  highek 
4 kind  of  enjoyments,  that  a ratior.ai  foul 
can  wint  or  hope  for,  as  no  other  religion 
or  profeffion  whatfoever  can  pretend 
unto.— 

infidels  pretend  want  of  clear*hnd  in- 
fallible evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity ; tiian  wdrich  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  and  unworthy  of  a rational  man. 
For  let  it  be  but  impartially  confidered  ; 
what  is  it,  that  fuch  men  would  have .?  Do 
they  expect  mathematical  proof  and  cer- 
tainty in  moral  things  ? Why,  they  may 
as  well  exped  to  fee  with  their  ears,  and 
hear  with  their  eyes  : fuch  kind  of  things 
being  altogether  as  difproportioned  tofuc>. 
kind  of  proofs,  as  the  objeds  of  the  feveral 
fenles  are  to  one  another.  The  arguments 
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or  proof  to  be  ufed  in  feveral  matters  are 
of  various  and  different  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved. 
And  it  will  become  every  rational  man  to 
yield  to  fuch  proofs,  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  wiiich  he  enquires  about  is  capable 
of : and  that  man  is  to  be  locked  upon  as 
frov  ard  and  contentious,  v/ho  will  not  reft 
fatisiicd  in  fuch  kind  of  evidence  as  is 
counted  fufficient,  either  by  all  others,  or 
by  mod,  or  by  the  wifefi:  menw 

If  wc  fuppofe  God  to  have  made  any 
revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  can  any 
man  propofe  or  fancy  any  better  way 
for  conveying  down  to  poilerity  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,  than  that  clear  and  univerfal 
tradition  which  we  have  for  the  hiuory 
of  the  Gofpel  ? And  mud;  not  that  man  be 
very  unreafonable,  who  will  not  be  content 
with  as  much  evidence  for  an  ancient  book 
or  matter  of  fiid,  as  any  thing  of  that 
nature  is  capable  of?  If  it  be  only 
infallible  and  mathematical  certainty 
that  can  fettle  his  mind,  why  fhould  he 
believe  that  he  was  born  of  fuch  parents, 
and  belongs  to  fuch  a family  ? ’Tis 
pofTible  men  might  have  combined  together 
to  delude  him  with  fuch  a tradition.  Why 
may  he  pot  as  well  think,  that  he  was 
born  a Prince  and  not  a fubjed,  and  con- 
fequently  deny  all  duties  of  fubjedion  and 
obedience  to  thofe  above  him  ? 'i'here  is 
nothing  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  to  which 
men  may  not  expofe  themfelves  by  fuch  a 
kind  of  nice  and  fcrupulous  incredulity. 

Whereas,  if  to  the  enquiries  about 
religion  a man  would  but  bring  with  him 
the  fame  candour  and  ingenuity,  the  fame 
readinefs  to  be  inftruded,  which  he  doth 
to  the  lludy  of  human  arts  and  fciences, 
that  is,  a mind  free  from  violent  prejudices 
and  a defire  of  contention ; it  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  but  that  he  mull  be  convinced 
and  fubdiied  by  thofe  clear  evidences,' 
which  offer  themfelves  to  every  inquifitive 
mind,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  in  general,  and  concerning 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Bijhop  Vnikins, 

§ 1 74.  Chief  deJlgHy  and  principal  intention 

of  the  ci^il  go  vernment  of  the  Hehrevos, 

To  lay  down  a true  plan  of  the  Hebrew 
government,  it  will  be  requifite  previoufly 
to  confider,  \yhat  particular  views  the 
law'giver  might  have  in  it.  If  any 
particular  ends  were  defigned,  to  promote 
which  the  plan  of  the  government  itfelf  was 

to 
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to  be  adjufted  ; thofe  defigns  v/ill  help  to 
explain  many  parts  and  conftitutions  of  the 
government,  as  it  will  Ihew  the  great 
wifdom  of  the  legiflator,  which  has  made 
the  plan  in  its  feveral  parts  moft  fit,  and 
proper  to  ferve,  and  fee  u re  thofe  ends. 

The  Hebrew  government  appears  not 
only  defigned  to  ferve  the  common  and 
general  ends  of  all  good  governments  ; 
to  protedl  the  property,  liberty,  fafety, 
and  peace  of  the  fev'eral  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  the  true  happinefs 
and  profperity  of  national  focietics  will 
always  confiil ; but  moreover  to  be  an 
holy  people  to  Jehovah,  and  a kingdom  of 
prielb.  For  thus  Mofes  is  direiHed  to 
tell  the  children  of  Ifraeb  “ Ye  have 
feen  what  I did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and 
how  I bore  you  on  eagles  wings,  and 
brought  you  unto  myfeif.  Now  therefore 
if  you  will  hear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  yc  lhall  be  a 
peculiar  treafure  unto  me  above  all  peo- 
ple; for  all  the  earth  is  miine,  and  ye 
diall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priefts  ai.d 
an  holy  nation.”  We  learn  what  this 
covenant  was  in  a further  account  of  it. 
‘‘  Ye  hand  this  day  all  ©f  you  before 
the  Lord  your  God,  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  ciders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  of  li'rael ; that  you  fhould 
enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day ; that 
he  may  cllablifli  thee  to-day  for  a people 
unto  himlclf,  and  that  he  may  be  unto 
thee  a God,  as  he  hath  faid  unto  thee, 
and  as  he  hath  fworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Jfaac,  and  to  Jacob;  for 
ye  know,”  adds  Mofes,  how  we  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we 
came  through  the  nations  which  ye  paf- 
fed  by ; and  ye  have  feen  their  abomi- 
nations and  their  idols,  wood  and  done, 
filver  and  gold  which  were  among  them, 
left  there  ftiould  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whofe 
heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the 
Lord  our  God  to  go  and  ferve  the  Gods 
of  thefe  nations.” 

"Without  any  enquiry  into  the  critical 
meaning  of  thefe  exprefllons  feverally, 
every  one  may  eafily  fee  this  general 
intention  of  them ; that  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
their  oath  by  which  they  bound  their 
allegiunce  to  Jehovah  their  God  and  King, 
was,  that  they  fhould  receive  and  obey 
the  laws  which  he  fhould  appoint  ?is  their 
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fupreme  governor,  with  a particular  en- 
gagement to  keep  themfelves  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  round  about  them, 
whether  the  idolatry  they  had  feen  while 
they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  had 
obferved  in  the  nations  by  which  they 
paffed  into  the  promifed  land.  In  keep- 
ing this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as  their 
immediate  and  fupreme  Lord,  they  were 
to  exped  the  bleffings  of  God’s  immediate 
and  particular  protedion  in  the  fecurity 
of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  profperity, 
againft  ail  attempts  of  their  idolatrous 
neighbours  3 but  if  they  fhould  break  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forfake  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  ferving 
other  Gods  and  worfhipping  them,  then 
they  ftiould  forfeit  thefe  bleffings  of  God’s 
protedHon,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  { 
fhould  be  kindled  againft  the  land,  to  1 
bring  upon  it  all  the  curfes  that  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book.  i 

The  true  fenfe  then  of  this  folemn  tranf-  I 
aiftion,  between  God  and  the  Hebrew 
nation,  which  may  be  called  the  original 
contrad  of  the  Hebrew  government,  is 
to  this  purpofe : If  the  Hebrews  would 
voluntarily  confent  to  receive  Jehovah 
for  their  Lord  and  King,  to  keep  his 
covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worftiip 
him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  oppofition 
to  all  idolatry ; then,  though  God  as 
fovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  nations 
are  under  the  general  care  of  his  provi- 
dence, he  would  govern  the  Hebrew 
nation  by  peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  1 
appointment,  and  bid's  it  with  a more 
immediate  and  particular  protedfion  ; he 
would  fecure  to  them  the  invaluable  pri- 
vileges of  the  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace  and  profperity,  as  a . 
favoured  people  above  all  other  nations,  f 
It  is  for . very  wife  reafons  you  may 
obferve,  that  temporal  bleffings  and  evils  i 
are  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  conftitu-  \ 
don,  fol'  thefe  were  the  common  and 
prev^ailing  enticements  to  idolatry ; but 
by  thus  taking  them  into  the  Hebrew 
conftitution,  as  rew’ards  to  obedience,  and 
punilhments  of  difobedience,  they  became 
motives  to  true  religion,  inftead  of  cncou* 
ragements  to  idolatry. 

The  idolatrous  nations  worflnpped 
fubordinate  beings,  whom  they  owned 
fubje6l  to  the  Supreme;  but  they  believed 
tliey  had  the  immediate  direftion  of  the 
bleffings  of  life ; that  they  gave  health,  long 
life,  fruitful  feafons,  plenty,  and  profpe- 
rity. 
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tlty.  This  we  are  told  by  Maimonides, 
was  a do6lrine  taught  by  the  Sabians  in 
their  books,  as  well  as  in  their  indrudions 
to  the  people. 

One  of  the  olded  of  the  prophets  has 
fo  fully  expreffed  this  reafon  of  the  Hebrew 
tonftitution,  that  we  need  no  further  evi- 
dence of  it.  For  their  mother  hath 
played  the  harlot,  Ihe  that  conceived  them 
hath  done  Ihamefuliy  ; for  ihe  faid,  I will 
go  after  my  lovers,  that  give  me  my  bread 
and  my  water,  my  wool,  and  my  flax, 
mine  oil,  and  my  drink.  For  iSe  did  not 
know  that  I gave  her  corn,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  filver  and  gold, 
which  they  prepared  for  Baal.  Therefore 
will  I return,  and  take  away  my  corn 
in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the 
feafon  thereof ; and  will  recover  my  wool 
and  my  flax,  given  to  cover  her  naked- 
nefs.” 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  gives,  the  fame 
reafon  why  the  Jews  fell  into  the  idola- 
trous pradice  of  burning  incenfe  to  the 
queen  of  heaven  : “ But  we  will  certainly 
do  vvhatfoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of 
our  own  mouths  to  burn  incenfe  unto  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done  ; we, 
and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  In  the  llreets 
of  Jerufalem;  for  then  had  we  plenty  of 
vidluals,  and  were  well,  and  faw  no  evil  ; 
but  flnee  we  left  off"  to  burn  incenfe  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all 
filings,  and  have  been  conlumed  by  the 
fvvord  and  by  the  famine.” 

This  common  doiftrine  of  idolatry,  that 
the  feveral  b’eflings  of  life  came  from  fome 
daemon  or  idol,  to  whom  the  authority  and 
power  of  beftov/ing  temporal  bleffings  were 
committed,  was  of  fo  general  and  powerful 
influence,  that  it  became  the  wifdom  of  an 
inflirution  defigned  to  preferve  the  faith  and 
vvorfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  againfl:  ido- 
latry, to  afl'ert  that  God  was  the  author  of 
every  blefling  of  life,  that  he  had  not  part- 
ed with  the  adminiflratlon  of  providence, 
or  given  over  the  difpofal  of  thofe  bleffings 
to  any  fubordinate  beings  whatfoever ; fo 
that  health,  long  life,  plenty  and  ail  kinds 
of  profperity,  were  to  be  fought  for,  from 
him,  as  his  gift,  and  only  from  his  bleffing 
and  protedion. 

Whoever  has  jufi;  notions  of  the  great 
evils  of  idolatry  to  the  diflionour  of  the 
iupreme  Sovereign  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  to  the  corruption  of  the  eflential 


principles  of  true  religion  and  virtuous 
pradlicc,  as  idolatry  dlredlcd  fo  many  bar- 
barous, immoral  and  inhuman  rites,  and  en- 
couraged fuch  enormous  ads  of  vice,  as  ads 
of  religion,  of  which  fome  or  other  of  the 
idols  they  vvorfliipped  Were  examples,  and 
were  efleemed  to  patronize  them  ; it  will 
appear  to  them  a defign  worthy  the  good- 
nefs,  as  well  as  the  wifdom  of  God,  to  put 
fome  flop  to  fuch  a dangerous  evil ; elpe- 
cially  vvhen  it  was  fo  general  and  prevail- 
ing, that  all  flefli  had  corrupted  its  way,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  running 
eagerly  into  it.  Even  the  Egyptians,  a 
people  fo  famed  for  wifdom  and  good  uii- 
cierllanding,  were  as  fenfelefs  and  as  corrupt 
in  their  idolatry,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Hebrews  themfelves,  whatever  lOrmer 
care  had  been  taken  to  preferve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  and  true  religion  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  were  fo  addided  to 
this  common  corruption  of  religion,  and 
w'ere  fo  ready  to  fall  into  it,  that  there  feem- 
ed  no  other  way  left  to  put  any  flop  to  the 
prog  refs  of  idolatry  any  where,  or  to  pre- 
ferve the  true  religion  in  any  people,  but 
by  fome  conftitution  formed  on  this  plan, 
and  which  might  effeduaJly  carry  on  this 
defign  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it.  And  this 
the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  made  a 
principal  defign  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
Jevvilh  government. 

More  effcdually  to  anfwer  this  chief  de- 
flgn,  there  was  another  fubordinate  inten- 
tion in  the  conftitution  of  this  government. 
It  was  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  keep  this 
nation  feparate  from  other  nations,  and 
from  fuch  intercourfe  with  idolaters  as 
might  end  in  an  apoftacy  from  their  own 
religion  to  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours. 
There  is  then  a law  in  general  given  by 
Mofes,  in  which  he  is  direded.to  fay  in 
God’s  name  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  “ I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  after  the  doings  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  (hall 
ye  not  do  ; and  after  the  doings  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  whither  I bring  you,  fhall  ye 
not  do;  neither  fhall  ye  walk  in  their  or- 
dinances, ye  fhall  do  my  judgments  and 
keep  my  ordinances  to  walk  herein ; 1 am 
Jehovah  your  God.” 

Further,  Mofes  having  recited  the  many 
and  great  abominations  committed  by  the 
Canaanites,  on  the  lofs  of  the  right  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  and  of  the  true 
religion;  and  through  the  corruption  of 
idolatrous  dodrines  and  pradices,  it  is  add- 
ed ; Defile  not  ye  your.elves  in  any  of 
thefe  things : for  in  all  thefe  the  nations 
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are  defiled,  which  I call  out  before  you.” 
And  again;  therefore  fhall  ye  keep  mine 
ordinance  that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of 
thefe  abominable  cufioms  which  were  com- 
mitted before  you,  that  ye  defile  not  your- 
felves  therein;  I am  Jehovah  your  God.” 
For  the  fame  purpofe  it  is  repeated  ; “ and 
ye  fhall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tions which  I cad  out  before  you,  for  they 
committed  all  thefe  things,  and  therefore  I 
abhorred  them ; but  I have  faid  unto  you, 
ye  fltall  inherit  their  land,  and  I will  give 
it  unto  you  to  poffefs  it ; a land  that  flow- 
eth  with  milk  and  honey.  I am  the  Lord 
your  God  which  hath  feparated  you  from 
other  people,  and  ye  fliall  be  holy  unto  me  ; 
for  1 the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  fepa- 
rated you  from  other  people  that  ye  Ihould 
be  mine.” 

It  had  appeared  by  notorious  examples, 
how  eafily  the  Hebrews  themfelves  were  to 
be  enticed  into  idolatry,  by  frequenting  the 
company  of  idolaters,  and  by  converfing 
too  much  and  too  familiarly  with  them, 
w'hile  Ifrael  abode  in  Shittim;  the  peo- 
ple began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  they  called  the 
people  to  the  faciifice  of  their  gods;  and 
the  p'eoplc  did  eat,  and  bowed  dowm  to  their 
gods  ;”  fo  eafy  was  the  paflagc  from  fead- 
ing  with  them  on  their  facrifices,  to  join- 
ing wnth  them  in  their  idolatry.  **  Thus 
Ifrael  joined  himfelf  to  Baal-peor.” 

Such  an  example  ofpre^miling  idolatry, 
is  juftly  given,  as  a fufiicient  reafon  for  a 
careful  reparation  of  the  Hebrew  people 
from  idolatrous  neighbours,'  in  order  to 
prevent  fo  very  dangerous  temptations  in 
iutiire  times.'  Mofes  therefore  thus  ex- 
horts Ifrael,  “ Your  eyes  have  feen  what 
the  Lord  did,  becaufe  of  Baal-peor,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  deftroyed  them  from 
among  you  ; but  ye  that  did  cleave  unto 
the  Lord  your  God,  are  alive  every  one 
of  you  this  day.  Behold  I have  taught  you 
fiatutes  and  judgmiCnts,  even  as  the  Lord 
my  God  commanded  me,  that  you  thould 
do  fo  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  poflefs 
it.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them,  for  that 
is  your  wildom  and  your  unden'landing,  ii-i 
the  fight  of  all  the  nations  which  fliall  hear 
of  all  theie  flatuies,  and  fay,  furely  this 
great  nation  i*s  a great  and  undeiflanding 
people.” 

Among  the  laws  here  fpoken  of,  there 
are  feme,  the  wiidom  of  which  appear  prin- 
cipally, if-  not  folely,  as  they  w'-ere  chofen 
and  commanded  to  this  end,  to  feparate  the 
Flebrew's  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours, 


by  a prohibition  of  every  idolatrous  riM 
The  law  itfelf  for  prohibiting  inter- mar- 
riages with  idolaters  exprefsly  gives  this 
reafon  for  it,  Neither  fhall  you  make 
marriages  with  them,  thy  daughter  thou 
lhalt  not  give  unto  his  fon,  nor  his  daugh- 
ter (lialt  thou  talte  unto  thy  fon  ; for  they 
will  turn  away  thy  fan  from  following  me, 
that  they  pay  ferve  other  gods;  fo  will 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  againll 
you  and  deftroy  thee  fuddenly.” 

Many  other  laws,  whichat  firft  view  feem 
to  be  of  fmall  importance  and  concern,  for 
the  enabling  of  which  fome  look  for  no 
reafon  at  all,  but  the  alone  will  of  the  law- 
giver, will  appear  in  this  view,  of  concern 
and  importance,  fufiicient  for  the  wifdom  of 
God  to  take  notice  of,  when  he  gave  his 
laws  to  this  nation.  The  molt  judicious 
of  the  Hebrew  dodfors,  has  very  well  ex- 
plained feveral  of  the  Mofaical  laws  upon 
this  fingle  confideration. 

He  gives  this  general  reafon  for  many 
laws,  that  they  were  made  to  keep  men 
from  idolatry,  and  fuch  falfe  opinions  as 
are  a-kin  to  idolatry  ; fuch  as  the  pre- 
tences to  incantations,  divinations,  fore- 
telling things  by  the  liars,  or  by  the  polTef- 
fion  of  fome  fpirit  or  demon,  or  ccnfulting 
with  fuch  pen'bns.  He  farther  jullly  ob- 
ferves,  that  fuch  things  as  are  fuppofed  to 
be  cfFcfled  bv  any  m.agic  adlions,  or  are 
founded  on  anv  difpofitions  or  influences 
of  the  ftars,  necefiarily  induce  men  to  le. 
verence  and  worfliip  them.  He  obferves 
many  of  the  magic  rites  confifted  in  cer- 
tain getlures,  adtions,  or  the  ule  of  certain 
words,  and  mentions  feveral  examples  of 
fuch  fuperllitions ; among  the  reft  a re- 
markable rite  to  prevent  a llorm  of  hail. 

However  trifling  fome  of  the  Mofaical 
laws  may  appear  at  firft  view,  and  unworthy 
the  wifdom  of  God  to  enaeft  them  as  laws ; 
yet  the  cafe  will  appear  quite  otherwife, 
when  they  are  confidered  as  nccelTary  pro- 
vifions  againft  the  danger  of  idolatry. 

The  farv,  for  inftance,  that  appoints, 
“ Ye  fhall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
heads,  neither  flvaltthou  mar  the  corners  of 
thy  beard,”  will  thus  appear  directions  of 
importance,  when  it  was  to  prevent  a ma- 
gical cuftoni  of  the  idolatrous  priefts,  who 
n.ade  this  fort  of  cutting  oft'  their  hair  and 
beards  eftential  to  their  worlhip;  and  ufed 
them  as  things  of  conlequence,  in  order  to 
procure  from  their  idols  the  feveral  blef-' 
fmgs  they  defired  and  prayed  for.  A pro- 
hibition of  fuch  idolatrous  and  magical  ce- 
remonies- was  not  fo  trivial,  or  below  the 
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hare  CF  a wife  Law- giver,  who  had  a de- 
j(igii  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Hebrew  go- 
vernment, to  keep  that  people  from  all 
idolatrous  cuilcms. 

in  like  manner  we  may  eafily  perceive  a 
reafon  why  the  law  fhould  direft,  “ Neither 
ihall  a garment  of  linen  and  woollen  come 
Upon  thee when  we  underhand,  that  fucli 
mixed  garments  of  linen  and  woollen  were 
the  proper  habits  of  idolatrous  priells ; and 
which,  according  to  the  profeffed  do^lrines 
of  their  idolatrous  worfhip,  were  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  powerful  magical  virtue  in 
them. 

For  the  fame  reafon  we  can  cafily  un- 
derhand the  wifdcm  of  appointing  by  law, 
that  the  woman  lhall  not  wear  that  which 
appertaineth  unto  a man,  neither  fhall  a 
man  put  on  a woman’s  garment ; for  all 
that  do  fo  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 
God when  it  was  an  idolatrous  conhi- 
tution  of  their  neighbours,  as  Maimon 
found  it  in  a magic  book,  that  men  ought 
to  hand  before  the  har  of  Venus  in  the 
flowered  garments  of  women ; and  wo- 
men were  to  put  on  the  armour  of  men 
before  the  har  of  Mars,  as  bifhop  Pa- 
trick on  the  place  truly  reprefents  its 
meaning. 

The  fame  idolatrous  cuhom  is  obferved 
by  Macrobius,  that  men  worfliipped  Venus 
in  women’s  habits,  and  women  in  the  ha- 
bits of  men^ 

There  is  no  reafon  then,  we  fee,  to  ima- 
gine that  thefe  laws,  which  were  to  dihin- 
gui(h  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  idola- 
trous nations,  were  made  only  out  of  hatred 
to  their  neighbours,  and  to  all  their  cuhoms 
and  manners,  good  or  bad,  innocent  as 
well  as  idolatrous.  It  appears  on  the  con- 
trary to  be  plainly  quite  another  reafon ; 
it  was  from  a wife  care  of  their  prefer- 
vation  from  fuch  idolatrous  cuhoms,  as 
there  was  very  great  reafon  to  fear,  would 
prove  a dangerous  temptation  to  lead 
them  into  idolatry,  and  which  were  hardly 
to  be  ufed  without  it.  All  reflexions, 
with  how  much  confidence  foever  on  the 
Hebrew  laws,  as  if  they  were  eflablifhed 
upon  no  better  motives  than  the  hatred  of 
their  neighbours,  will  appear  in  this  view 
groundlefs,  and  without  all  foundation, 
when  the  true  reafon  fhall  appear  fo  wife, 
fo  plain,  and  fo  natural. 

Thefe  two  views  then,  to  preferv^e  in 
the  Hebrew  nation  the  knowledge  and 
Worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  fp  reading  evils  of  idolatry. 
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by  feparating  it  from  the  fociety  of  ido- 
laters, by  forbidding  all  ufe  of  idolatrous 
rites  and  culloms,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
confiderable  intentions  in  the  conllitution  ; 
according  to  which,  we  are  to  examine 
and  to  judge  of  the  equity  and  wifdom  of 
the  confutation  itfelf.  Neither  of  which 
can  be  fo  well  judged  of,  without  taking 
thefe  intentions  into  confideration.  If  we 
regard  the  Hebrew  conllitution  only  as 
an  inlUtution  of  religion  and  religious 
worfhip,  or  only  as  a civil  polity  and  a 
form  of  civil  government,  we  lhall  widely 
millake  the  true  nature  of  it.  It  is  evident 
beyond  quellion,  the  Mofaical  account  of 
it  reprefent?  it  a theocracy,  in  which  Je- 
hovah is  God,  and  King;  and  in  which  the 
true  worfhip  of  the  only  true  God  was  to 
be  preferved  againll  idolatry,  und  the  na- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  infU- 
tution,  fhould  enjoy  liberty,  peace,  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs  in  the  proteXion  of  a 
wife  and  powerful  government. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that 
thefe  defigns  appear  in  tliemfelves  worthy 
the  v/ifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  God  ; that 
he  fhould  take  care  in  fome  proper  way  to 
put  a Hop  to  fo  prevailing  a courfe  of  ido  - 
latry. ”If  the  defign  lhall  appear  in  itfelf 
manifeflly  wife  and  good,  the  proper  means 
to  effeX  it  will  appear  to  be  equitable,  wife 
and  good  alio.  Some  feem  not  to  perceive, 
at  Icall  are  not  willing  to  own  this.  The 
more  fully  then  to  make  us  fenfiblc  of  it, 
let  us  briefly  obferve  feme  of  the  many 
great  evils  or  idolatry,  which  this  Hebrew 
conllitution  was  intended  and  formed  to 
prevent. 

One  of  the  chief  and  mofl:  influencing 
principles  of  idolatry,  was  a falfe  perfua- 
fion  that  the  temporal  bleflings  of  life, 
health,  length  of  days,  fruitful  feafons, 
viXory  in  w^ars,  and  fuch  advantages,  were, 
to  be  expeXed  and  fought  for  as  the  gifts 
of  fome  Inferior  and  fubordinate  beings, 
as  guardians  of  mortal  men  ; or  from  fe- 
crcc  influence  of  the  liars  and  heavenly 
bodies,  fuppofed  inhabited,  and  animated 
by  fome  powerful  beings,  or  gods,  whofe 
proteXion  and  favour  were  to  be  obtained 
by  the  ufe  of  fome  magical  ceremonies, 
gellures  and  words,  or  by  fome  fenfelefs 
or  fome  barbarous  rites  of  worlhip. 

Thus  men  came  not  only  to  lofe  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  only  one  God, 
and  of  his  immediate  providence,  and  that 
all  thefe  bleflings  could  therefore  come 
from  him  alone,  who  was  bell  pleafed  and 
Qj.  bed 
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beft  vvoriliipped  by  virtue,  goodnefs,  righ- 
teoiifitcfs  a'^d  true  holincfs ; but  they  be- 
came neceiihrily  vicious  and  corrupt  in 
prafUce,  as  well  as  principle.  They  came 
to  think  they  were  not  to  expedl  the 
blelTings  of  life  fiom  the  favour  of  the 
one  true  God,  a Being  himlelf  of  infinite 
purity,  righteoufnefs,  and  goodnels,  b\'‘ 
reverencing  and  by  imitating  him  ; but 
from  the  favour  of  a jupiter,  who  with 
all  his  line  titles  is  reprelented  in  his 
hiltory,  to  have  been  as  intemperate,  as 
luilful,  and  as  wicked  as  any  the  worll 
of  men  ; or  from  a Mercury,  a patron 
of  thieves  and  robbers ; or  from  a Bac- 
chus, the  ged  of  intemperance  a' id  duin- 
kennefs ; or  from  a V enus,  the  patronefs 
of  all  manner  of  uncleannefs,  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  known  principles  and  the  moft  fa- 
cred  ceremonies  and  mylleries  in  the  ido- 
latrous worfhip  of  fuch  deities,  aiflually 
fnewed  what  encouragement  was  given 
to  all  manner  of  vice,  'i'hey  extinguilhed 
all  religious  principles  of  moral  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  and  gave  additional  ftrcngtlvto 
men’s  natural  inclinations,  to  intempe- 
rance, iuR,  fraud,  violence,  and  every  kind 
of  unrighteo'jfnefs  and  debauchery,  flie 
Bhalli,  and  the  Mylll,  known  religious 
rites  in  the  woiTuip  of  Bacchus,  Ofiris,  and 
Ceres,  were  fuch  obfeene  ceremonies,  that 
inodelly  forbids  to  explain  them.  It  may 
be  fuflicient  to  mention  the  known  cuilom 
of  virgins  before  marriage,  facrificing  their 
chaflity  to  the  honour  of  Venus,  as  a lafci- 
vious  geddefs,  as  the  hilrorian  exprelies 
it,  leil  lire  alone  fliould  appear  lalcivious. 
A cuilom,  according  to  the  hlllorian,  which 
was  efpccially  ufed  in  Cyprus,  whicli  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canaan. 

Idolatry  liad  introduced  another  moll 
cruel  cuilom  of  human  facrifices.  This 
}n'-cvailed  among  the  Phenicians,  tlie  Ty- 
rians, and  the  Carthaginians,  a Tyrian 
colony;  on  which  inhuman  cufiom  ilie 
forementioned  hiilorian  makes  this  remark, 
that  they  ufed  a bloody  and  wicked  rite 
of  religion,  as  a remedy.  They  offered 
men  for  facrifices,  and  brought  young  chil- 
dren to  the  altars,  at  an  age  that  ufually 
moves  the  compafTion  of  an  enemy  ; and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
geds  by  the  blood  of  thofc,  for  whofe 
lives  prayers  were  more  generally  ufed  to 
be  made  to  the  gods. 

This  cruel  cudoruj  how  inhuman  foever, 
fuch  were  the  evil  eifecls  of  idolatry,  foon 
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became  almoil  univerfal ; and  fpread  itfelf 
among  tiie  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  and  the 
German  nations. 

Among  the  Canaanites  it  was  a known 
cuilom  to  offer  their  children  to  Moloch, 
likely  the  fame  idol  with  Adfameleck 
and  Anameleck.  Some  learned  men  have 
indeed  bc'^'n  willing  to  believe,  that  pafiing 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  might  mean  a 
fort  of  purification,  rather  than  adual  burn- 
ing them  in  the  fire ; but  befides  the 
tellimony  of  hiflorians  in  general  to  the 
pradlice  of  other  nations,  the  Scriptures 
plainly  mean  confuming  them  to  death  by 
fire.  So  it  is  deferibed  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel ; And  have  caufed  their  ions 
whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to  pafs  through 
the  fire  to  devour  them.”  Did  they  caufe 
them  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  only  to 
purify  them,  and  to  preferve  them  alive? 
No,  certainly  ; but  to  devour  or  confume 
them.  The  fame  prophet  el fe where  deter- 
mines this  meaning.  Thou  haft  llain 
my  cliildren  and  delivered  them  to  caufe 
them  to  pafs  through  the  fire.”  It  is 
charged  as  an  adl  of  idolatry  in  Ahaz, 
that  he  caufed  his  fon  to  pals  through  the 
fire,  according  to  the  abomination  of  the 
Heathen.  This  is  explained  in  another 
place,  that  “ he  burned  his  children  in 
the  fire  after  the  abomination  of  the  Hea- 
then.” And  it  is  exprelsly  faid  of  Adra- 
mcleck,  and  Anameleck,  the  idols  of  Se- 
pharvaim,  that  “ tacy  burned  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fire  to  them.” 

If  we  confider  the  many  otlier  abomi- 
nable immoralities  of  the  Canaanites,  by 
which  tiiey  defiled  themfelves,  as  they  arc 
enunterated  in  the  prohibition  of  them  to 
the  Hebrew  nation,  we  may  eafily  per- 
ceive, that  a nation  wlrich  had  defiled' 
t hem  fell’ cs  in  lb  many  and  lb  great  abo- 
nunations,  did  well  deferve  an  exemplary 
puniftrlnent  from  the  rigliteous  judge  oi 
the  earth;  that  it  was  wiic,  as  well  as 
juft,  toPucwiii  their  punifnnient,  tluu  their 
idols  were  not,  as  they  imagired  and 
falfely  believed,  the  givers  of  long  life, 
peace,  and  worldly  profperity  ; but  that 
the  one  true  God  was  alone  the  fupremc 
difpofer  of  all  the  blcftlngs  of  providence  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  idol  gods,  in  whom 
they  trufted,  could  fave  them  out  of  his 
hand,  or  deliver  them,  when  God  ftiould 
vifit  their  iniquities. 

Mav  we  not  rdfo  perceive  a kind  defign, 
in  giving  Tome  remarkable  inftances  of 
providence,  for  the  puniftiment  of  fo  g_top 
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iinmoralitlcs,  the  elFecIs  of  idolatrous  prin- 
ciples and  pradice,  and  for  the  cncourag-e- 
rnent  of  fuch  achnowledgment  and  wordiip 
of  the  true  God,  as  was  rhc  bdl  pref'er- 
vative  a^eairdl  thef^  abominations,  by  fome 
oblervable  inilunces  of  particular  protec- 
lion  and  favour;  to  let  fuch  worritippers 
of  the'  true  God  know,  'hat  by  keeping 
thcmfelvcs  from  tliofc  abominations,  the 
natural  and  ufual  effeds  of  idolatry,  they 
were  to  hope  fur  the  continuance  of  furh 
particular  protedion  and  favour  in  all  after- 
times  ? 

Hence  it  may  appear,  the  feverity  with 
which  the  Hebrew  hlllory  acquaints  us, 
the  Canaanites  were  ponifhed,  and  the  title 
whereby  the  Hebrews  held  their  land, 
whom  God  call  out  before  them,  were  no 
ways  inconfiftent  with  the  jufticc,  or  wif- 
dom,  or  goodnefs  of  God,  as  fome  have 
infnuated.  The  quelVion  is  really  brought 
to  this  one  point.  Whether  fuch  abomi- 
nable immoralities,  as  followed  naturally 
and  univerfaliy  from  their  idolatrous  prin- 
ciples, and  forms  of  worfhip,  were  not 
highly  criminal ; fo  criminal  as  to  deferve 
a punilhment?  that  it  became  the  juftice 
and  vvifdom  of  the  Governor  of  the  world 
to  put  fome  hop  to  them,  to  prevent  them 
in  fome  meafure,  by  formipgand  ehablilh- 
ing  a conhituiion  in  which  the  knowledge 
and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  fhould  be 
preferved  in  oppofition  to  idolatry,  a per- 
petual fource  of  innumerable  vices  and 
immoralities.  Idolatry,  you  fee  then,  ap- 
pears in  the  natural  fruits  of  it,  not  only 
an  error  of  the  underhanding,  not  at  all 
a matter  of  harmlefs  fpecalation,  but  a 
fountain  of  very  dangerous  immoralities, 
which  led  men  naturally,  and  even  with 
the  encouragements  of  religion,  into  in- 
temperance, uncleannefs,  murders,  and 
many  vices,  inconfihent  with  the  profperity 
and  peace  of  fociety,  as  well  as  with  the 
liappinefs  of  private  perfous.  When  God 
hiali  punilh  fuch  iniquities,  he  puniihes 
men  for  their  wickednefs,  not  for  their 
errors.  He  punifhes  men  for  fuch  wick- 
ednefs, as  deferves  to  be  punifhed,  what- 
tver  pretended  principles  or  real  dictates 
of  confcience  it  may  proceed  from.  No 
man  fure,  can  reafonably  account  it  iu- 
juhice  in  a government  to  punilh  fodomy, 
behiality,  or  the  frequent  murder  of  in- 
nocent children,  what  pretences  foever  men 
lliould  make  to  confcience  or  religion,  in 
vindication  of  them.  The  nioh  unnatural 
fins  were  countenanced  by  the  myheries 
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of  idolat’-ous  vvorfiiip  ; the  life  of  that  ob- 
feene  ceremony  the  Phalli,  owed  its  ori  - 
ginal to  the  rnerriO'-y  of  tlie  fm  againh 
nature,  and  to  the  iiihoiy  of  a god  hallow- 
ing it  by  his  own  aft.  Can  any  man 
reafonably  call  fuch  a rellraint  of  vice  per- 
Lcution,  when  not  to  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  rcllrain  it,  would  argue  a great 
neglcfl,  weaknefs,  and  folly,  in  any  ad- 
minihration  of  government  wliatfocver? 

If  then  the  puniiTimcnt  for  fo  heinous 
crimes  and  immoraiities  will  be  jat't  and 
wife  in  itfelf,  which  way  can  any  man  find 
out,  to  make  it  unjull  or  unwd'c  in  the  fa- 
preme  Governor  of  the  worU?  How  can 
it  be  unjuftin  him,  to  appoint  fuch  perfons 
as  he  lhall  think  moll  hr,  to  execute  fuch 
righteous  judgment  by  his  commifuon  ? 
The  common  rights  of  nations,  and  any 
perfonal  claim  of  the  Idebrews,  are  alto- 
gether out  of  this  quefdon;  the  hikory 
plainly  fnews,  they  made  no  perfonal  or 
national  claim  at  all  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan; but  that  God  caft  out  the  people 
before  them,  for  all  their  abominations ; 
that  it  was  not  their  own  power,  but  the 
hand  of  God,  which  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  into  the  promifed 
land,  bo  that  the  whole  is  confidered  as 
the  immediate  a£l  of  God  himfelf,  for  the 
proof  of  which  the  hi  dory  gives  a long 
feries  of  miracles,  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red- 
Sea,  for  many  years  in  the  wildernefs,  at 
the  taking  of  Jericho,  and  fettlingthe  He- 
brew nation  in  the  poliedion  of  tlie  pro- 
mifed  land. 

And  here  let  us  jukly  obferve,  that  this 
very  ivay  of  punifhing  the  Canaanites  for 
tlicir  many  great  abominations  by  the  Hsi. 
brew  nation,  to  whom  God  gave  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  their  land,  has  fome  peculiar 
marks  of  wdfdom,  w'hich  may  fkew  it  fit 
to  be  preferred  to  many  other  ways^ 
fuch  as  peililential  diftempers,  fire  from 
heaven,  or  a flood,  ways  in  which  God 
hath  punifned  the  wickednefs  of  the  world 
in  former  times.  For  this  was  a very  fit 
means  for  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  punifli- 
ment  of  idolatry,  to  deflroy  the  root  of 
thefe  great  evils,  as  well  as  to  execute 
righteous  judgment  on  thofe  who  had  com- 
mitted them.  This  was  a defign  every 
way  worthy  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
God.  Sure  then,  no  ways  inconfikent  with 
his  juftice.  The  protedion  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  favour  of  God  to  them 
as  a peculiar  people,  v/as  a viftole  and 
(landing  confutation  of  idolatry ; it  fhewed, 
Qj  that 
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that  Jehovah,  tlic  one  true  God,  the  King 
of  Ifrael,  had  himfeif  an  immediate,  hand 
in  the  adminiftration  of  particular  provi- 
dence-; that  he  had  not  given  it  out  of 
his  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  any  in- 
ferior beings  whatfoever,  which  error  was 
the  great  foundation  of  idolatry.  It  fur- 
ther fhewed  the  power  of  Jehovah  the  true 
God,  Tnanifefled  in  the  proteftion  of  his 
people,  fuperior  to  the  power  of  all  the 
idols  of  the  Heathen;  and  that  none  of 
the  falfe  gods  they  worihipped  could  be 
compared  to  Jehovah. 

Tnis  is  a queftion  then  not  to  be  argued 
from  the  common  lights  of  men,  and  na- 
tions ; for  no  fuch  rights,  either  of  inva- 
fion  or  conquell,  are  lo  much  as  pretended 
to  in  the  mofi:  dihant  manner.  We  fee 
the  only  point  in  quelHon,  is,  what  are  the 
rights  of  God’s  fupreme  authority?  What  is 
confident  with  the  wifdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, hovv  far  he  may  puniih  the  greatefc 
immoralities  with  temporal  evils?  Afk  the 
Sacred  Hid:ory,it  will  tell  you,  the  Hebrews 
let  up  no  title  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  ei- 
ther civil  or  religious  in  their  own  right; 
it  only  makes  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  world  as  extenhve  as  the  rights  of 
the  chief  magidrates  in  every  government 
are  rdlowcd  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions to  be  over  their  own  fubjefts.  The 
Scriptures  on  this  quedion  only  aiTert,  that 
God  gave  a commifiion  to  execute  his 
fentence,  which  was  cither  a forfeiture  of 
lands,  or  life,  for  a long  commiffion  of 
crimes,  that  dcfervedly  incurred  the  for- 
feiture of  both.  ' 

Whether  the  Hebrew  nation  had  really 
fuch  a coramiffion  from  God,  or  no;  whether 
they  were  truly  diredled  by  divine  oracle; 
•whether  fuch  wonders  were  really  wrought 
before  their  eyes,  and  fuch  unqueftionable 
jndances  of  divine  favour  and  proteflion 
in  a long  feries  for  many  years,  as  the 
Hebrew  hidory  relates : thefe  are  all  quef- 
tions  of  h€t.‘  But  in  all  fuch  quedions 
general  and  abdra^l  reafonings  can  have 
no  place,  where  the  faffs  themTelves  are 
naturally  and  morally  podible,  as  every 
one  may  perceive  they  are  in  this  cafe.  If 
the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world  has 
a right  to  give  fuch  commifiion,  if  it  is 
not  unjud  to  ufe  the  hands  of  men,  indead 
of  a plague  or  fire  from  heaven,  to  punilH 
the  vvicktdnels  of  men,  the  only  quedion 
that  can  remain  in  fuch  a cafe  is  this, 
whether  in  fafl  the  Hebrew  nation  did 
really  receive  fuch  a commilfion  from  Je- 
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hovah,  or  no : Thus  far  then  the  whole 
will  red  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Mofaic 
revelation ; and  there  I fhall  leave  it,  it 
not  being  the  defign  of  this  didertation 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  in  which  many, 
as  I apprehend,  have  already  given  fo  full 
fatisfadion.  Re^.  Mrfes  Lonx!?nan« 

§ 173.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Mofaical  pro^ 

phecies  concerning  the  Jenvs  an  unanfiver- 

able  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

IT  is  obfervable  that  the  prophecies 
of  Mofes  abound  mod  in  the  lacter  part 
of  his  writings.  As  he  drew  nearer  his 
end,  it  pleafcd  God  to  open  to  him  larger 
profpeds  of  things.  As  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  the  people,  he  was  enabled  to 
difclofe  unto  them  more  particulars  of  their 
future  date  and  condition.  The  defign  of 
this  work  will  permit  us  to  take  notice 
of  fuch  only  as  have  fome  reference  to 
thefe  later  ages;  and  we  will  confine  our- 
felves  principally  to  the  28th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  greater  part  whereof 
we  may  fee  accomplidied  in  the  world  at 
this  prefent  time. 

This  great  prophet  and  lawgiver  is  here 
propofing  at  large  to  the  people  the 
blelfmgs  for  obedience,  and  the  curfes  for 
difobedience  : and  indeed  he  had  foretold 
at  feveral  times  and  upon  feveral  occafion?, 
that  they  diculd  be  happy  or  miferable 
in  the  world,  as  they  were  obedient  or 
difebedient  to  the  law  that  he  had  given 
them.  And  could  there  be  any  dronger 
evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Mofaical  law?  and  hath  not  the  interpo- 
dtion  of  providence  been  wonderfully  re- 
markable in  their  good  or  bad  fortune? 
and  is  not  the  truth  of  the  predidion 
fully  atteded  by  the  whole  feries  of  their 
hidory  from  their  fii  d fettlement  in  Canaan 
to  this  very  day?  But  he  is  larger  and 
more  particular  in  recounting  the  curfes 
than  the  blcfiings,  as  if  he  had  a prefcicncc 
of  the  people’s  difobedience,  and  forefaw 
that  a larger  portion  and  longer  conti- 
nuation of  the  evil  would  fall  to  thei,r 
diare,  than  of  the  good.  I know  that  fome 
critics  make  a divifion  of  thefe  prophecie;?, 
and  imagine  that  one  part  relates  to  the 
former  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
calamities  which  they  iuftered  under  the 
Chaldaeans;  and  that  the  other  part  re- 
lates to  the  latter  captivity  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  calamities  which  they  furfered 
under  the  Homans:  but  there  is  no  need 
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y o-f  any  Aich  diftinf^ion:  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  that  any  fuch  was  intended  by 
; ' the  author;  feveral  prophecies  of  the  one 
part  as  well  as  of  the  other  have  been  ful- 
hlled  at  both  periods,  but  they  have  ail 
more  amply  been  fulfilled  during  the  lat- 
ter period;  and  there  cannot  be  a more 
lively  pifliire  than  they  exhibit,  of  the 
hate  of  the  Jews  at  prefent. 

I I.  We  will  confider  them  with  a view  to 
, the  order  of  time,  rather  than  the  order 
I wherein  they  He;  and  we  may  not  im- 
properly begin  with  this  paflage,  ver.  49, 

1 he  Lord  fhall  bring  a nation  againll: 
thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
as  fwift  as  the  eagle  llieth,  a nation  whofe 
tongue  thou  (halt  not  underhand;’'  and  the 
. Chalda^ans  might  be  faid  to  coma  from  far, 

I in  comparifon  with  the  Moabites,  Phi- 
Hftines,  and  other  neighbours,  who  ufed 
to  infeh  Judea.  Much  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  is  given  of  the  Chaldtcans  by 
Jeremiah,  (v.  15.)  ‘‘  |,o,  1 will  bring 
a nation  upon  you  from  far,  O houfe 
of  Ifraeb  faith  the  Lord : it  is  a mighty 
nation,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a nation 
whole  language  thou  knovveh  not,  neither 
underltandeh  w'hat  they  fay.”  He  com- 
pares them  in  like  manner  to  eagles. 
(Sam.  iv.  )9  ) Our  perfecutors  are 
fwifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heaven  : they 
purfued  us  upon  the  mountains,  they  laid 
wait  for  us  in  the  wildernefs.”  But  this 
defcription  cannot  be  applied  to  any  na- 
tion with  fuch  propriety  as  to  the  Remans. 
Lhey  were  truly  brought  from  far,  from 
the  end  of  the  earth.  V efpafian  and  Adrian, 
the  two  great  conquerors  and  deflroycrs 
of  the  Jews,  both  came  from  commanding 
here  in  Britain.  The  Romans  too  for  the 
rapidity  of  their  conquers  might  very  well 
be  compared  to  eagles,  and  perhaps  not 
v/ithout  an  allufion  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
Roman  armies,  which  was  an  eagle : and 
their  language  v’^as  more  unknown  to  the 
Jews  than  the  Chaldee. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  Jews  are  farther 
charaderifed  in  the  next  verfe.  A na- 
tion of  fierce  countenance,  which  fliall  not 
regard  the  perfon  of  the  old,  nor  Ihow^  fa- 
vour to  the  young.’*  Such  were  the  Chal- 
deans ; and  the  facred  hiilorian  faith  ex- 
prefsly,  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  17.)  “thatforthe 
wickednefs  of  the  Jews  God  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  flew 
their  young  men  with  the  fword,  in  the 
houfe  of  their  fanduary,  and  had  no  com- 
paflion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old 
man,  or  him  that  ftooped  for  age;  he  gave 
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tliem  all  into  his  hand.”  Such  alfo  were 
the  Romans:  for  when  Vefpaiian  entered 
Gadara>  Jolephus  faith,  that  he  flew  all 
man  by  man,  the  Romans  fliowing  mercy 
to  no  age,  out  of  hatred  to  the  nation,  and 
remembrance  of  their  former  injuries.  The 
like  flaughier  was  made  at  Gamala,  for 
nobody  efcaped  befides  two  women,  and 
they  elcaped  by  concealing  tliemfelv'’es 
from  the  rage  of  tlie  Romans.  For  they 
did  not  fo  much  as  fpare  young  children, 
but  every  one  at  that  lime  fnatching  up 
many  call  them  down  from  the  citadel. 

Their  enemies  were  alfo  to  befiege  and 
take  their  cities,  ver.  52.  And  he  lhall 
beflege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein 
thou  trulledll,  throughout  all  thy  land. 
So  Shalmanefer  king  of  Aflyria  came  up 
againfl:  Samaria,  and  befieged  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it.’* 

( 2 Kings  xvlii.  9,  t o.)  “So  did  Sennacherib 
king  of  Aflyria  come  up  againfl  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them:’* 
(lb-  ver.  13.)  and  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  captains  took  and  fpoiled  Jerufalem, 
burnt  the  city  and  temple,  “ and  brake 
down  the  walls  of  Jerufalem  round  about.” 
(Ib.  XXV.  10.)  So  likewife  the  Romans,  as 
we  may  read  In  Jofephus’s  hiflory  of  the 
Jewifli  war,  demolifhed  feveral  fortified 
places,  before  they  befieged  and  deflroyed 
Jerufalem.  And  the  Jews  may  very  well 
be  faid  to  have  trufled  in  their  high  and 
fenced  walls,  for  they  feldom  ventured  a 
battle  in  the  open  field.  They  confided  in 
the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  Jerufalem,  as 
the  Jebufites,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  had  done  before  them:  (2  Sam.iV. 
6,  7.)  infomuch  that  they  are  reprefented 
faying  (Jer.  xxi.  13.)  “ Who  fliall  cbme 
down  againfl  us?  or  who  lhall  enter  into 
our  habitation  ?”  Jerufalem  was  indeed  a 
very  ftrong  place,  and  wonderfully  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art,  according  to  the 
defeription  of  Tacitus  as  well  as  of  Jo- 
fephus:  and  yet  how  many  times  was  it- 
talcen?  It  was  taken  by  Shifliak  king  of 
Egypt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  by  Pompey,  by  Sofius  and 
Herod,  before  its  final  deftrudlion  by 
Titus. 

4.  In  thefe  fieges  they  were  to  fuffer 
much,  and  efpecially  from  famine,  “ in. 
the  ftraitnefs  wherewith  their  enemies 
Ihould  diflrefs  them,’*  ver.  53,  &c.^  And 
accordingly  when  the  king  of  Syria  be- 
lieged  Samaria,  there  was  a great  fa- 
mine in  Samaria;  and  bshold  they  befieged 
0^4  it. 
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It,  until  an  afo’s  head  was  fold  for  fciirfcore 
pieces  of  filver,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
a cab  of  dove’s  dung’  for  fiv'c  pieces  of 
filver.”  (2  Kings  vi.  25.)  And  v.hcn  Ne- 
buchadnezzar befieged  Jerufalem,  the 
famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  there 
■».va3  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land.” 
(2  Kings  XXV.  3.)  And  in  the  lafc  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans  there  was 
a mofe  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and 
jofephus  hath  given  fo  melancholy  an 
account  of  it,  tliat  we  cannot  read  it  witli- 
out  fhuddering.  He  faith  particularly, 
that  women  fnatched  the  food  out  of  the 
very  mouths  of  their  hufbands,  and  fons 
of  their  fathers,  and  (what  is  mod  mifera- 
ble)  inothevs  of  their  infants:  and  in  ano- 
ther place 'he  faith,  that  in  every  houfe, 
if  there  appeared  any  femblance  of  food, 
a battle  eniued,  and  the  dearell  friends  and 
relations  fought  with  one  another,  fnatch- 
ing  away  the  miierable  provihons  of  life: 
fo  literally  were  the  words  of  Mofes  ful- 
filled, ver.  54,  Szc.  the  man’s  eye  Ihajl 
be  evil  toward  his  brother, and  toward  the 
wife  of  his  bofom,  and  towards  his  children, 
becaufc  i.e  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the 
fiege,  and  in  the  llraitnefs  wherewith  thine 
tnemies  lhall  diilrefsthee  in  all  thy  gates,” 
and  in  like  manner  the  woman’s  “ eye 
fnall  be  evil  towa.'-ds  the.  hufband  of  her 
bofom,  and  towards  her  fon,  and  towards 
her  daughter.” 

5.  Nay  it  was  exprefsly  foretold,  that 
not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women 
fliould  eat  their  own  children.  Mofes 
had  foretold  the  fame  thing  before,  Levit. 
>xvi.  29.  Ye  fnall  cat  the  flePn  of  your 
fons,  and  the  fiefh  of  your  daughters  lhall 
ye  :ca,t.”  He  repeats  it  here,  ver.  53, 

And  thou  flialt  cat  the  fruit  of  thine 
ovVn  body,  the  fldh  of  thy  Tons  and  of  thy 
daughters and  more  particularly  ver. 
56,  &■€.  I’lie  tender  and  delicate  wo- 
man among  you,  who  would  not  adventure 
to  let  the  foie  of  her  foot  upon  the 
grouiid,for  deiicatenefs  and  tendernefs — Ihe 
fnall  eat  her  children  for  want  of  all  things 
fccretly  in  the  fmge  and  llraitnrfs,  where- 
with thine  enemies  frail  dihrefs  thee  in 
thy  gates  ” And  it  was  fulfdied  about  600 
years  after  the  time  of  Mofes  among  the 
Ifraelites,  when  Samaria  was  befieged  by 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  two  women  agreed 
together,  the  one  to  give  up  iier  fon  to 
be  boiled  and  eaten  to-day,  and  the  other 
to  deliver  up  her  fon  to  be  drefied  and 
eaten  to-morrow,  and  one  of  tiicrn  was 
eaten  accordingly.  (2  Kings  vi.  28,  29.) 


It  was  fulfilled  again  about  900  years  after 
the  ti.me  of  Mofes,  among  the  jews  in  the 
fiege  of  Jerufalem  before  the  Babylonifri 
captivity;  and  Baruch  thus  exprefl'eth  it, 
(ii.  I,  &c.)  “ The  Lord  hath  made  good 
his  word,  which  he  pronounced  againlt  us, 
to  bring  upon  us  great  plagues,  fuch  ag 
never  happened  under  the  whole  heaven, 
as  it  came  to  pafs  in  Jerufalem,  accord- 
ing to  the  things  that  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Mofes,  that  a man  fliould  cat 
the  Hefli  of  his  own  fon,  and  the  fiefh  of 
Ills  own  daughter:”  and  Jeremiah  thus 
laments  it  in  his  Lamentations,  (vi.  10.) 

The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have 
fodden  their  own  children,  they  were  their 
meat  in  the  deltruftion  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people,”  And  again  it  was  ful- 
filled above  1500  years  after  the  time  of 
Moles  in  the  lafl  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by 
l'itu3,and  we  read  in  Jofephus  particularly 
of  a noble  woman’s  killing  and  eating 
her  own  fucking  child.  Mofes  faith, 
“ The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  who  would  not  adventure  to  fet  the 
foie  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for  deli- 
catenefs  and  tendernefs:”  and  there  can- 
not be  a more  natural  and  lively  deferip- 
lion  of  a woman,  who  was  according  to 
Jofephus  illuflrious  for  lier  family  and 
riches.  Mofes  faith,  ‘‘  flie  fhall  eat  them 
for  want  of  all  things:”  and  according  to 
Jofephus  (lie  had  been  plundered  of  all 
her  fiibflance  and  provifionsby  the  tyrants 
and  foldiers.  Moles  faith,  that  fhe  fliould 
do  it  “ fecretly;”  and  according  to  jofe- 
phus, when  fhe  had  boiled  and  eaten  half*, 
Ihe  covered  up  the  reft,  and  kept  it  for  ano- 
ther time.  At  fo  many  diflvrent  times 
and  diftant  periods  hath  this  prophecy  been 
fulfilled;  and  one  would liave  thouglit  that 
fuch  diftrefs  and  horror  had  almcft  tran- 
feended  imagination,  and  much  Id's  that 
any  perfon  could  certainly  have  ferefeen 
and  foretold  it. 

6.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  to  be 
deftroyed,  ver.  62.  “ And  ye  fliall  be 

left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were,  as 
tlie  ftars  of  heaven  for  multitude.”  Now 
not  to  mention  any  other  of  the  calamities 
and  flaughters  which  they  have  undergone, 
there  was  in  the  lait  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by 
Titus  an  infinite  multitude,  faith  Jofephas, 
who  perifhed  by  famine:  and  he  computes, 
that  during  the  whole  fiege,  the  number 
of  tiiofc  who  were  deftroyed  by  that  and 
by  the  war  amounted  to  eleven  hundred 
thoufand,  the  people  being  affembled  front 
all  parts  to  celebrate  the  paffover : and  the 
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siime  author  hath  given  us  an  account  of 
1,240,4.90  dohroyed  in  Jerufalemand  other 
parts  of  Judea,  befides  99,200  made  pri- 
foners  ; as  Bafnage  has  reckoned  them  up 
from  that  hifloriaids  account.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a nation  upon  earth,  that  hath 
been  expofed  to  fo  many  mailacres  and 
perfecutions.  Their  hiftory  abounds  with 
them.  If  God  had  not  given  them  a pro- 
mife  of  a numerous  pollerity,  the  whole  race 
would  many  a time  have  been  extirpated. 

7.  They  were  to  be  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  fold  for  Caves  at  a very  low  price,  ver. 
j68.  “ And  the  Lord  fliall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again,  with  fliips  : and  there  ye 
lhail  be  iol4  unto  your  enemies  for  bond- 
men  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  fliall 
buy  you.**  They  had  come  out  of  Egypt 
triumphant,  but  now  they  fhould  return 
thither  a§  Caves.  They  had  walked  through 
the  fea  as  dry  land  at  their  coming  out, 
but  now  they  fhould  be  carried  thither  in 
fhips.  They  might  be  carried  thither  in  the 
Blips  of  the  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  merchants, 
or  by  the  Romans  who  had  a fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  j and  this  was  a much  fafer 
way  of  conveying  fo  many  prifoners,.  than 
fending  them  by  land.  It  appears  Lorn 
Jofephus,  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  twofirft 
Ptolemies  many  of  the  jews  were  flaves  in 
Egypt.  And  when  Jerufalem  was  taken 
by  Titus,  of  the  captives  who  were  above 
17  years  he  feiit  many  bound  to  the  works 
in  Egypt ; thofe  under  17  were  fold  ; but 
fo  little  care  was  taken  of  thefe  captives, 
that  eleven  thoufand  of  them  perifhed  for 
want.  And  we  learn  from  St.  Jeroiue, 
that  after  their  laft  overthrow  by  Adrian, 
many  thoufand s of  them  were  fold,  and 
thofe  who  could  not  be  fold,  were  tranf- 
ported  into  Egypt,  and  periflied  by  fhip- 
wreck  or  famine,  or  were  maffacred  by  the 
inhabitants. 

8.  They  were  to  be  rooted  out  of  their 

own  land,  ver.  63.  **  And  ye  (ball  be 

plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou 
goell:  to  poffefs  it.”  They  were  indeed 
plucked  from  off  their  own  land,  when  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  king  of  AfTyria,  and  other  nations  were 
planted  in  their  dead ; and  when  the  two 
other  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Babylon ; and  when  the  Romans  took 
away  their  place  and  nation;  befides  other 
captivities  and  tranfportations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian had  fubdued  the  rebellious  Jews,  he 
pubiiftied  an  edidl  forbidding  them  upon 
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pain  of  death  to  fct  foot  in  Jeruhilem,  or 
even  to  approach  the  country  round  about 
it.  Tcrtulliar?  and  Jerome  lay,  that  they 
were  prohibited  from  entering  into  Judea. 
From  that  time  to  this  their  country  hath 
been  in  tlie  poffeflion  of  foreign  lords  and 
maBcrs,  few  of  the  Jews  dwelling  in  it, 
and  thofe  only  of  a low  fer\iie  condition. 
Benjamin  of  'i  tidela  in  Spain,  a celebrat- 
ed jew  of  the  twelfth  century,  travelled 
into  rdl  parts  to  vifit  thofe  of  Jus  own  na- 
tion, and  to  learn  an  exabl  Irate  of  their 
affairs;  and  he  hath  reported,  that  Jeru- 
falem  was  alrnod  entirely  abandoned  bv 
the  Jews.  He  found  there  not  above  two 
hundred  perfons,  who  were  for  the  moil 
part  dyers  of  wool,  and  who  every  yeiir 
purchafed  the  privilege  of  the  monopoly 
of  that  trade.  . They  lived  altogether  un- 
der David’s  tov/er,  and  made  there  a very 
little  figure.  If  Jerufalem  had  fo  few 
Jews  in  it,  the  reft  of  the  holy  land  was 
ftiil  more  depopulate.  He  found  two  of 
them  in  one  city,  twenty  in  another,  molt 
whereof  were  dyers,  in  other  places  tne.fs 
were  more  perfons  ; but  in  upper  Galilee, 
where  the  nation  was  in  greateft  re- 
pute after  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem,  he  found 
hardly  ariy  Jevvs  at  all.  A very  accurate 
and  faithbrl  traveller  of  our  own  nation, 
who  was  himleif  alfo  in  the  holy  land, 
faith  that  it  is  for  tlie  rnoft  part  now  in- 
habited by  Moors  and  Arabians ; thofe 
poliefting  the  valleys,  and  tliel'e  tire  moun- 
ta?cs.  Turks  there  be  few:  but  many 
Greeks  witn  other  Chriftians  of  all  feds 
and  nations,  ftich  as  impute  to  the  place 
an  adherent  liolinefs.  Here  are  alfo  feme 
Jews,  yetinlien’t  they  no  part  of  the  land, 
but  in  their  own  country  do  live  as  aliens. 

9.  But  tiiev  were  not  only  to  be  pluck- 
ed off  from  their  own  land,  but  alfo  to  be. 
difperied  into  all  nations,  ver.  25.  “And 
thou  fnalt  be  removed  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth and  again,  ver.  64.  “ And 
the  Lord  ihall  fertter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other.”  Nchemiah,  (i.  8,  9) 
confeffeth  that  thefe  words  were  fulfilled 
in  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ; but  they  have 
more  amply  been  fulfilled  fince  the  great 
difperfion  of  the  Jevvs  by  the  Romans- 
What  people  indeed  have  been  fcattered 
fo  far  and  wide  as  tJrey  ? and  where  \\ 
the  nation,  which  is  a ftranger  to  them, 
or  to  which  they  are  ftrangers  ? They 
fwarm  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  are  fprend 
through  moft  of  the  countries  of  Euiope 

and 
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and  Amc,  and  there  are  feveral  families 
of  them  in  the  Weft  Indies.  They  circu- 
late through  all  parts,  where  trade' and 
money  circulate  ; and  are,  as  I may  fay,  the 
brokers  of  the  whole  world. 

10.  But  though,  tliey  ftiould  be  fo  dif- 
perfed,  yet  they  fliould  not  be  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  but  ftill  fubuft  as  a diftindt  peo- 
ple, as  Mofes  had  before  foretold.  Levit. 
r<xvi.  44,  “ And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they 
be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I wdll  not 
caft  them  away,  neither  will  I abhor  them, 
to  deftroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my 
covenant  with  them.”  The  Jewiili  nation, 
like  the  bufn  of  Mofes,  hath  been  always 
burning,  but  is  never  cenfumed.  And 
what  a marvellous  thing  is  it,  that  after 
fo  many  wars,  battles,  and  heges,  after  fo 
many  fires,  famines,  and  peftilences,  after 
fo  many  rebellions, mafiacres,  and  perfecu- 
tions,  after  fo  many  years  of  captivity, 
flavery,and  mifery,  they  are  not  deitroyed 
\itterly,  and  though  fcattcred  among  all 
people,  yet  fubfift  as  a diftindl  people  by 
tliemfelves?  Where  is  any  thing  compara- 
ble to  this  to  be  found  in  all  the  hiftoi  ies, 
and  in  all  the  nations  under  the  fun  } 

11.  However,  they  fhould  fulfer  much 
in  their  difperfion,  and  fhould  not  reft  long 
in  any  place,  ver.  65.  “ And  among  tiiefc 
nations  ftialt  thou  find  no  eafe,  neither  fhall 
the  folc  of  thy  foot  have  reft.”  They  have 
been  fo  far  from  finding  reft,  that  they  have 
beenbanilhed  from  city  to  city,  from  coun- 
try to  country.  In  many  places  they  have 
been  baniflied,  and  recalled,  and  banilhcd 
again.  We  will  only  juft  mention  their 
great  banilhments  in  modern  times,  and 
from  countries  very  well  known.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  were 
banifhed  from  England  by  Edward  ].  and 
were  not  permitted  to  return  and  fettle 
again  till  Cromwell’s  time.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
baniftied  fromFrance  (for  the  feventh  time, 
lays  Mezeray)  by  Charles  VI. ; and  ever 
fince  they  have  been  only  tolerated,  they 
have  not  enjoyed  entire  liberty,  except  at 
Metz,  where  they  have  a fynagogne.  In 
jhe  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  banilhed  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Jfabeila;  and  according  to  Mariana,  there 
were  an  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  fa^ 
milies,  or  as  feme  fay,  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand perfons  who  left  the  kingdom  : moft  of 
them  paid  dearly  to  J ohn  II.  for  a refuge  in 
Portugal,  but  within  a few  years  were  ex- 
pelled from  thence  alfo  by  his  fuccefibr 


Emanuel.  And  in  our  own  time,  within 
thefe  few  years,  they  were  banidied  from 
Prague  by  the  queen  of  Bohemia. 

12.  They  fhould  be  opprefTed  and 
fpoiled  evermore;”  and  their  “houfes”  and 

vineyards,”  their  “ oxen”  and  “ afles” 
ftiould  be  taken  from  them,  and  they 
fhould  “ be  only  opprefted  and  crulhed  ai- 
vvay,”  ver.  29,  Sec.  And  what  frequent 
feizures  have  been  made  of  their  effeds  in 
almoft  all  countries how  often  have  they 
been  fined  and  fleeced  by  almoft  all  govern- 
ments how  often  have  they  been  forced  to 
redeem  their  lives  with  what  is  almoft  as 
dear  as  their  lives,  their  treafure  Inftances 
are  innumerable.  We  will  only  cite  an  hif- 
torian  of  our  own,  who  fays  that  Flenry  111. 
always  polled  the  jews  at  every  lov^r  ebb  of 
his  fortunes.  One  Abraham,  who  was  found 
delinquent,  was  forced  to  pay  feven  hun- 
dred marks  for  his  redemption,  Aaron, 
another  Jew,  protefted,  that  the  king  had 
taken  from  him  at  times  thirty  thoufand 
marks  of  filver,  befides  two  hundred  marks 
of  gold,  which  he  had  prefented  to  the 
queen.  And  in  like  manner  he  ufed  many 
others  of  the  jews.  And  when  they  were 
banifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  their 
eftates  were  confifeated,  and  immenfe  fums 
tiiereby  accrued  to  the  crown. 

13.  “ Their  fons  and  their  daughters 
fhould  be  given  unto  another  people,”  ver. 
32.  And  in  feveral  countries,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  particularly,  their  children 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  be  educated  in  the  poplfti 
religion.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
ordered  that  all  their  children  fhould  be 
taken  from  them,  for  fear  they  fhould  par- 
take of  their  errors,  and  that  they  flionld  be 
fhut  up  in  monafteries,  to  be  inftrufted  in 
the  Chriftian  truths.  And  when  they  were 
banifhed  from  Portugal,  the  king,  fays 
Mariana,  ordered  all  their  children,  under 
14  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  baptized  ; a pradlice  not  at  all  juftifi- 
able,  adds  the  hiftorian,  becaufe  none  ought 
to  be  forced  to  become  Chriftians,  nor  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  from  their  parents. 

14.  “ They  ftiould  be  mad  for  the  fight  of 

their  eyes  which  they  ftiould  fee,”  ver.  34. 
And  into  v/hat  madnefs,  fury,  and  defpera- 
tion  have  they  been  pufhed  by  the  cruel 
ufage,  extortions,  and  oppreftions  which 
tliey  have  undergone?  We  will  alledge  on- 
ly two  fimilar  iiiftances,  one  from  ancient, 
and  one  from  modern  hiftory.  After  the 
deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  fome  of 
X the 
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rflie  vvorfl  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  in  the 
caftle  of  Mafada,  where  being  clofely  be- 
iiegeJ  by  the  Romans,  they“at  the  perfiui- 
fion  of  Eleazar,  their  leader,  firft  murdered 
their  wives  and  children ; then  ten  men 
were  chofen  by  lot  to  flay  the  reft ; this  be- 
ing done,  one  of  the  ten  was  chofen  in  like 
manner  to  kill  tlie  other  nine;  which  hav- 
ing executed,  he  fet  fire  to  the  place,  and 
.then  ftabbed  himfelf.  There  were  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  who  periflied  in  this 
miferable  manner ; and  only  two  women 
and  five  boys  efcaped  by  hiding  themfelves 
In  the  aqueduds  under  ground.  Such 
another  inftance  we  have  in  onr  Englilh 
hiftory.  For  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Firft,  when  the  people  were  in  arms  to 
make  a general  maftacre  of  them,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  feized  on  the  city  of  York 
to  defend  themfelves;  but  being  befieged 
they  offered  to  capitulate,  and  to  raniome 
their  lives  with  money.  The  offer  being 
refufed,  one  of  them  cried  in  defpair,  that 
it  was  better  to  die  courageoufly  for  the 
law,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians.  Every  one  immediately  took 
Ills  knife,  and  ftabbed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  men  afterwards  retired  into 
the  king’s  palace,  which  they  fet  on  fire, 
in  which  they  confumed  themfelves  with 
the  palace  and  furniture. 

15.  “They  fhould  ferve  other  gods, 
wood  and  ftone,”  ver.  36  ; and  again,  ver. 
64,  “ they  fiiould  ferve  other  gods,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known, 
even  v/ood  and  ftone.”  And  is  it  not  too 
common  fer  the  Jews  in  popifti  countries 
to  comply  with  the  idolatrous  worfnip  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bow  down  to 
flocks  and  ftones,  rather  than  their  cffefls 
fhould  be  feized  and  confifeated  ? Here 
again  we  muft  cite  the  author,  who  hath 
mo  ft  ftudied,  and  hath  beft  written  their 
modern  hiftory,  and  whom  we  have  had 
occafion  to  quote  feveral  times  in  this 
'difeourfe.  The  Spanilk  and  Portugal 
inquifitions,  faith  he,  reduce  them  to  the 
dilemma  of  being  either  hypocrites  or 
burnt.  The  numbers  of  thefe  diflemblers 
is  very  confiderable  ; and  it  ought  not  to 
be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  Jews  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  becaufe  they  are  not 
known  ; they  are  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, foFnot  only  being  very  numierous, 
but  confounded  with  the  eccleflaftics,  and 
entering  into  all  ecclefiaftical  dignities. 
In  another  place  he  faith.  The  moft  fur- 
prifing  thing  is,  that  this  religion  fpreads 
Lorn  generation  to  generation,  and  ftill 
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fubfifts  in  the  perfons  of  diffembicrs  in  a 
remote  pofterity.  In  vain  the  great  lords 
of  Spain  make  alliances,  change  their 
names,  and  take  ancient  fcutcheons ; they 
arc  ftill  known  to  be  of  Jewifh  race,  and 
Jews  themfelves.  The  convents  of  monks 
axucl  nuns  are  full  of  them.  Moft  of  the 
canons,  inquifitors,  and  bifliops,  proceed 
from  this  nation.  This  is  enough  to  make 
llie  people  and  clergy  of  this  country  trem- 
ble, fmee  fuch  fort  of  churchmen  can  only 
proftinc  the  flicraments,  and  want  intention 
in  confecrating  the  hoft  they  adore.  In 
the  mean  time  Orobio,  who  relates  the 
fa(fi,  knew  thefe  diffemblers.  He  was  one 
of  them  himfelf,  and  bent  the  knee  before 
the  facrament.  Moreover  he  brings  proofs 
of  ids  affertion,  in  maintaining,  that  there 
arc  in  the  fy nagogue  of  Amfterdam,  bro- 
thers and  fillers  and  near  relations  to  good 
families  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; and  even 
Francifean  monks,  Dominicans,  and  Je- 
fuits,  who  come  to  do  penance,  and  make 
amends  for  the  crime  they  have  commit- 
ted in  diflembiing. 

16.  “ They  fliould  become  an  aftonifli- 
ment,  a proverb,  and  a bye-word  among 
all  nations,”  ver.  37.  And  do  we  not 
hear  and  fee  tiiis  prophecy  fulfilled  almoft: 
every  day  ? is  not  the  avarice,  ufury,  and 
hard-heartednefs  of  a Jevv  grown  prover- 
bial, and  are  not  their  perfons  generally 
odious  among  all  forts  of  people?  iVioham- 
medans.  Heathens,  and  Chri Ilians,  howe- 
ver they  may  difagree  in  other  points,  yet 
generally  agree  in  vilifying,  abuiing,  and 
perfccuting  the  Jews,  In  moft  places 
where  they  are  tolerated,  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  live  in  a feparate  quarter  by  them- 
fclves,  (as  they  did  herein  the  Old  Jewry) 
and  to  wear  fome  badge  of  diftindion. 
Their  very  countenances  commonly  dif- 
tinguifn  them  from'  the  reft  of  mankind. 
They  are  in  all  refpeds  treated,  as  if  they 
were  of  another  fpecies.  And  when  a 
great  mailer  of  nature  v/ould  draw  the 
portrait  of  a Jew,  how  deteftable  a cha- 
rader  hath  hereprefented  in  the  perfon  of 
his  Jew  of  Venice  ! 

17.  Finally,  “ Their  plagues  Ihould  be 
wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  oflong 
continuance,”  ver.  39.  And  have  not  their 
plagues  continued  now  thefe  1700  years  f 
Their  former  captivities  were  very  fhort 
in  comparifon  ; and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
propheiied  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldteans : 
but  now  they  have  no  true  prophet  to 
foretel  an  end  of  their  calamities,  they 
have  only  falfe  Meffiahs  to  delude  them 
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SlIcI  ag;;ravaLe  tlicir  misfortunes.  In  their 
tonv.er  criptivities  they  l\ad  the  comfort  of 
conveyed  to  the"  fame  place;  they 
dwelt  together  in  the  land  of  Golhen,  they 
■^v'cre  carried  together  to  Babylon  ; but  now 
thev  are  difperfed  all  over  the  face  of  the 
^arth.  What  nation  hath  fuffei ed  fo  much, 
u’kI  yet  endured  folong  ? what  nation  hath 
fubfilled  as  a dillinCl  people  in  ti'cir  own 
coimtrv,  fo  long  as  theie  have  done  in  their 
dhperfon  into  all  countries  ? and  what  a 
ilanding  miracle  is  this  exhibited  to  the  view 
and  obfervatloii  of  the  whole  world 

Idere  are  inilances  of  prophec  ies,  of  pro- 
phecies delivered  above  three  thoufani 
years  ago,  and  yet  as  vre  fee  fulfilling  in  the 
world  at  this  very  time  : and  what  iirongcr 
proofs  can  we  dcfire  of  the  divine  legation 
of  Mofes?  How  thefe  inftarccs  may  ahed 
ocnerr,  I know  not;  but  for  myfelfl  mud 
acknowledge,  they  not  only  convince,  hut 
amaze  and  rdhenilh  me  beyond  exprefion. 
They  are  truly,  as  Mofes  foretold  they 
would  be,  “ a fign  and  a wonder  for 
ever,'^  vcr.  45,  46.  “ Moreover  all  thefe 
curies  lhall  come  upon  thee,  and  ihall  piir- 
fue  thee  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be 
deilroyed,  becaufe  thou  hearkenedll:  not 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
keep  his  commandments,  and  his  ftatutes 
wiiich  he  commanded  thee  : and  they  fliall 
he  upon  thee  for  a fign  and  for  a wonder, 
and  upon  thy  feed  for  ever.” 

Bijhop  Be-iVion. 

^ 176.  T'/je  Excellence  cf  Scripture. 

The  incomparable  excellency  which,  is 
in  the  facred  Scriptures,  will  fully  appear, 
if  we  conhder  the  matters  contained  in 
them  under  this  threefold  capacity,  i.  As 
matters  of  divine  revelation.  2.  As  a rule 
of  life.  3.  As  containing  that  povenant 
of  grace  vvnich  relates  to  man’s  eternal 
happinefs. 

I.  Coniider  the  Scripture  generally,  as 
containing  in  it  matters  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  therein  the  excellency  of  the 
Scripture  appears  in  two  things.  i.  The 
matters  which  are  revealed.  2.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  revealed. 

I.  The  matters  wh-ich  are  revealed  in 
Scripture,  may  be  confidered  thefe  three 
ways.  I.  As  they  are  matters  of  tlie 
greatefl  w eight  and  mument.  2.  As  mat- 
ters cf  the  greatefl  depth  and  mylleriouf- 
nefs.  3.  As  matters  of  the  moll  univerfal 
fatisfadlion  to  the  minds  of  men. 

I . They  are  matters  of  the  greatefl  mo- 
ment and  importance  for  men  to  know. 


The  wdfdom  of  men  is  rood  known  by  the 
ry  eight  of  the  things  they  ipcak ; and  there- 
fore that  wherein  the  wifdom  of  God  is 
difeovered,  caimot  contain  any  thing  that 
is  mean  and  trivial ; they  mud  be  matters 
of  the  higheil  importance,  v.'hich  the  Su-. 
preme  Ruler  ol'  the  world  vouchfafes  to 
fpeak  to  men  concerning ; and  fuch  we 
firall  find  the  matters  which  God  hath  re- 
vealed in  his  word  to  be,  which  cither  con- 
cern the  redlifying  our  apprehenfions  of 
his  nature,  or  making  known  to  men  their 
frate  and  condition,  or  difeovering  the  way 
wl'icreby  to  avoid  eternal  mifery.  Now 
which  is  there  of  thefe  three,  which,  fap^. 
pofing  Glod  to  difeover  his  mind  to  the 
w'orld,  it  doth  not  highly  become  him  to 
fpeak  to  men  of 

I.  What  is  thee  which  doth  more  fcighb/ 
concern  men  to  know,  than  Gpd  himfeif  ? 
or  what  more  glorious  and  excellent  ob- 
jedl  could  he  difeover  than  himfelf  to  the 
world  ? There  is  nothing  certainly  whicii 
fnoald  more  commend  the  Scrip-tures  to 
us,  than  that  thereby  w'e  may  grow  more 
acquainted  with  God  ; that  we  may  know 
more  of  his  nature,  and  all  kis  perfedlions,. 
and  many  of  the  great  reafons  of  his 
adlings  in  the  world.  Vv’'e  may  by  them 
under-laud  with  fafety  what  the  eternal 
pnrpofes  of  God  were  as  to  the  wav  of 
man’s  recovery  by  the  death  of  his  Son; 
we  may  there  i'ee  and  unuerfland  the 
great  wifdom  of  God  ; net  only  in  the 
c-ontri  vmnce  of  the  world,  and  ordering  of 
it,  but  in  the  gradual  revelations  of  him- 
felf to  his  people,  by  what  Heps  he  trained 
up  his  church  til!  tire  fulncfs  of  time  was 
come  3 what  his  aim  was  in  laying  fuch  a 
load  cf  ceremonies  on  his  people  of  the 
Jews;  by  what  Heps  and  degrees  he  made 
way  for  the  full  revelation  of  his  will  to  the 
world  by  fpeaking  in  thefe  lad  days  by  his 
Son,  after  he  had  fj)oke  at  fundry  times 
and  divers  manners  by  the  prophets,  kc. 
unto  the  fathers.  In  the  Scriptures  we 
read  the  moll  rich  and  admirable  dif- 
coveries  of  divine  goodnefs,  and  all  the 
ways  and  methods  he  ufeth  in  alluring 
finners  to  liimJelf ; with  what  inajcfly  he 
commands,  with  what  condcfcenfion  he 
intreats,  with  what  importunity  he  vvoos 
men’s  fouls  to  be  reconciled  to  liim ; with 
what  favour  he  embraceth,  with  what 
tendernefs  he  chadifeth,  with  what  bowels 
he  pitieth  thofe  who  have  chofea  him  to 
be  their  God  ! With  what  pow-er  he  fup- 
porteth,  with  what  wifdom  he  dircdleth, 
with  what  cordials  he  retVefiaeth  the  foul-s 
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'Of  fuch  who  arc  dejeded  under  the  fenfe  of 
his  difpleafure,  and  yet  their  love  is  fmcere 
towards  him!  With  what  profound  Jiumi- 
lity,  what  holy  boldnefs,  what  becoming 
diltance,  and  yet  what  reiUefs  importunity 
do  we  therein  find  the  fouls  of  God’s  people 
addreffing  themfclvcs  to  him  in  prayer  ! 
"With  what  chearfulnefs  do  they  ferve  him, 
with  what  confidence  do  they  trull  him,  with 
what  rcfolution  do  they  adhere  to  him  in  all 
freights  and  dilRculties,  with  what  patience 
do  they  fubmit  to  his  will  in  their  greatell 
extremities  ! How  fearful  are  they  of  fin- 
ning againll  God,  how  careful  to  pleafe 
him,  howrcgardlcfs  of fufferlng,  when  they 
rauH  choofe  either  that  or  finning,  how 
little  apprehenfiye  of  men’s  difpleafure, 
■while  they  enjoy  the  fivour  of  God  ! 
Nowall  thefe  things  which  are  fo  fully  and 
pathetically  exprclTed  in  Scripture,  do 
abundantly  let  forth  to  us  the  exuberancy 
and  pleonafm  of  God’s  grace  and  goodnefs 
towards  his  people,  which  makes  them 
delight  fo  much  in  him,  and  be  fo  fcnfible 
of  his  difpleafure.  But  above  all  other 
difeoTmries  of  God’s  goodnefs,  his  fending 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  finners,  is 
that  which  the  Scripture  lets  forth  with 
the  greatell:  life  and  eloquence.  By  elo- 
quence, I mean  not  an  artificial  compofure 
of  word-s,  but  the  gravity,  weight,  and 
perfuafivenefs  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them.  And  what  can  tend  more  to  melt 
our  frozen  hearts  into  acurrent  of  thankful 
obedience  to  God,  than  the  vigorous  re- 
flexion of  the  beams  of  God’s  love  through 
Jefus  Chrifl  upon  usf  Was  there  ever  fo 
great  an  exprcifion  of  love  heard  of ! nay, 
was  it  pofibk  to  be  imagined,  that  that 
God  who  perfeXly  hates  fin.fnould  himfelf 
ofer  the  pardonofit,  and  fend  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  fecure  it  to  thefinner,who  doth 
fo  heartily  repent  of  his  fins,  as  to  deny 
and  take  up  liis  -crofs  and  follow 
Chrife  [ Well  might  the  Apoflle  fay. 
This  is  a faithful  faying,  and  worthy  ot 
all  acceptation,  that  Jefus  Clirift  came  into 
the  world  to  fave  finriera.'”  How  dry  and 
Ikpleu  are  all  the  vokmunous  difeourfes  of 
pliilofophers^  compared  with  this  fentence! 
Mow  jejune  and  unfatisfaXory  are  all  the 
•difc;sveries  they  had  of  God  and  iisgood- 
aiefs,  in  comparifon  of  ?what  we  have  by 
£lie  Gcfpel  of  Chrifi!  Well  jsaight  Faiai 
then  fiys  “ That  lie  determined  to  kisow 
tiling  but  Chrifl  and  him  craclfiedo** 
O.rifi:  crucified  is  the  library  which  tiiuM- 
^hant  fonisrvillbe  diudying  mte  ill  eternky* 
1'Ms  is  the  only  library  which,  to  commend 
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is  the  true  locrfsiov  that  \vh*‘ch 

cures  the  foul  of  all  its  maladies  and  dif- 
tempers ; other  knowledge  makes  mcn’.s 
minds  giddy  and  flatulent,  this  fettles  and 
compofes  them  ; other  knowledge  is  apt  to 
iwell  men  into  high  conceits  and  opinions 
of  themfelves,  this  brings  them  to  the  true.h 
view  of  themfelves,  and  thereby  to  humili-^ 
ty  and  fobriety ; other  knowledge  leaves 
men’s  hearts  us  it  found  them,  this  alters 
them  and  makes  them  better.  So  tran- 
feendant  an  excellency  is  there  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  Chrifl  crucified  above  the 
fublimdl  fpeculations  in  the  world. 

And  is  not  this  an  ineflimabic  benefit 
we  enjoy  by  the  Scripture,  that  therein  we 
can  read  and  converfe  with  all  theie  ex- 
preflions  of  God’s  love  and  goodnefs,  and 
that  in  his  own  language  ? Shrdl  wc 
admire  and  praife  wiiat  we  meet  with  in 
Heathen  philofophers,  which  is  generous 
and  handfome  ; and  fliall  we  not  adore  the 
infinite  fulnefs  of  the  Scriptures,  which  rim 
ever  with  continued  exprefiions  of  that 
and  a liigher  nature  ? What  folly  is  it  to 
magnify  thofe  lean  kine,  the  notion-s  of 
philofophers,  and  to  contemn  the  fat,  the 
plenty  and  fulnefs  of  the  Scriptures  ? If 
there  be  not  far  more  valuable  and  excellent 
difeoveries  of  the  divine  nature  and  peiv 
feXions,  if  there  be  not  far  more  excellent 
direXions  and  rules  of  praXicc  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  than  in  the  fublimefi:  of 
all  the  philofophers,  then  let  us  leave  our 
full  ears,  and  feed  upon  the  thin.  But  cer- 
tainly no  fober  and  rational  fpirk,  that  puts 
any  value  upon  the  knowledge  of  God^ 
but  on  the  fame  account  that  he  doth  prise 
the  difeourfes  of  any  philofophers  concern^ 
ing  God,  he  cannot  but  fet  a value  of  a fa? 
higher  nature  on  the  Word  of  God.  And 
as  the  goodnefs  of  God  is  thus  difeov'ered 
in  Scripture,  fo  is  his  juliice  and  holinefs: 
we  liave  therein  recorded  the  mollreiiuirk.a- 
b I e j ud  g men  ts  of  G od  u p on  co  n t u m ae  io  u s 
iiimers,  the  fevered  denunciations  of  a 
judgment  to  come  again k ail  that  live  in 
fm,  the  cxaXtefl;  precepts  of  holmcis  in  the 
wor.ld ; and  what  can  be  .dellxcd  more  ro 
difccvcr  the  liolinefs  of  God,  thrin  wc  hud 
In  Scriptjire  coitcermng  him  7 if  .fo  ere  lore 
lacqiEaintance  wkh  the  nature,  perfefdion, 
deigns  of  fo  excdknt  a being  .as  G'-.od  i-s 
be  .a  tHng  defoafole  to  Ivuinan  we 

^■Eve  the  greatek  oule  to  ■admlr.e  foe  .ex- 
cellency and  adore  foe  fubeefo-  or  .the 
Scriptures,  which  gives  fs  large,  .rational 
and'  compleat  accouin  of  the  bci‘.g  .a.nd 
attributes  of  God.,  And  sy.hich^ten,d.f  yetinore 
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to  commend  the  Scriptures  to  u s,  thofe  things 
■which  the  Scripture  doth  mod  fully  difcover 
concerning  Gcd,  do  not  at  all  contradict 
thofeprimeand  common  notionswhich  are  in 
our  natures  concerning  him,  but  do  exceed- 
ingly advance  and  improve  them,  and  tend 
the  mod  to  regulate  our  conceptions  and 
apprehenfions  of  God,  that  we  may  not 
mifcarry  therein,  as  otherwife  men  are 
apt  to  do.  For  it  being  natural  to  men  to 
far  to  love  themfelves,  as  to  fet  the  greatelt 
value  upon  thole  excellencies  which  they 
think  themfelves  mod  maders  of : thence 
men  come  to  be  exceedingly  midaken  in 
their  apprehenfions  of  a deity,  fome 
attributing  one  thing  as  a perfeClion, 
another adifferent  thing,  according  to  their 
humours  and  inclinations.  Thus  imperious 
felf-willed  men  are  apt  to  cry  up  God’s 
abfolute  power  and  dominion  as  his 
greated  perfeCUon  ; eafy  and  foft-fpirited 
men  his  patience  and  goodnefs  ; fevere  and 
rigid  men  his  judice  and  fever! ty ; every 
one  according  to  his  humour  and  temper, 
making  his  god  of  his  own  complexion  : 
and  not  only  fo,  but  in  things  remote 
enough  from  being  perfeClions  at  all,  yet 
becaufe  they  are  fuch  things  as  they  prize 
and  value,  they  fuppofe  of  necelTity  they 
mud  be  in  God,  as  is  evident  in  the 
Epicureans  by  which  they  ex- 

clude providence,  as  hath  already  been 
obferved.  And  withal  confidering  how  very 
difficult  k is  for  one  who  really  believes 
that  God  is  of  a pure,  jud,  and  holy  nature, 
and  that  he  hath  grieveufly  offended  him 
by  his  fins,  to  believe  that  this  God  will 
pardon  him  upon  true  repentance  : it  is 
thence  ncceffary  that  God  fliould  make 
Itnovvn  himfelf  to  the  world,  to  prevent 
our  mifconceptions  of  his  nature,  and  to 
affurc  a fufpicious,  becaufe  guilty  creature, 
how  ready  he  is  to  pardon  iniquity,  tranff 
greffion  and  fin,  to  fuch  as  unfeignedly 
repent  of  their  follies,  and  return  unto 
himfelf.  Though  the  light  of  nature  may 
diflate  much  to  us  of  the  benignity  and 
goodnefs  of  the  divine  nature,  yet  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  that  fhould  difcover 
further  than  God’s  general  goodnefs  to  fuch 
as  pleafe  him : but  no  foundation  can  be 
gathered  thence  of  his  readinefs  to  pardon 
offenders,  which  being  an  ad  of  grace,  mult 
alone  be  difeovered  by  his  will.  I cannot 
think  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  are  fuch 
itinerant  preachers,  as  to  unfold  unto  us 
the  whole  counfel  and  wdli  of  God  in 
reference  to  man’s  acceptance  with  Gcd 
upon  repentance.  It  is  not  every  liar 


in  the  firmament  can  do  thaf  whitK  | 
the  liar  once  did  to  the  wife  men,-  a 
lead  them  unto  Chrill.  The  fun  in  the  | 
heavens  is  no  Parelius  to  the  fun  of 
righteoufnefs.  The  bell  allronomer  wdll 
never  find  the  day-llar  from  on  high  in  the 
reft  of  his  number.  What  St.  Aullin  faid 
of  Tally’s  works,  is  true  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  creation.  There  are  admi-  | 
rable  things  to  be  found  in  them  : but  the 
name  of  Chrill  is  not  legible  there.  The  ' 
v/ork  of  redemption  is  not  engraven  on  i 
the  works  of  providence  ; if  it  had,  a par- 
ticular divine  revelation  had  been  unnecef-  j 
fary,  and  the  apollles  were  fent  on  a need-  ! 
lefs  errand,  which  the  world  had  underllood  j 
without  their  preaching,  viz.  ‘‘  That  God 
was  in  Chrill  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himfelf,  not  imputing  to  men  their  tref-  ; 
paffes,  and  hath  committed  to  them  the 
minillry  of  reconciliation.”  How  wag 
the  word  of  reconciliation  eoitimitted  to 
them,  if  it  were  common  to  them  with  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world?  and  the  apollle’s  j 
qUcTre  elfewhere  might  have  been  eafily 
anfwered.  How  can  men  hear  without  a 1 
preacher  ? for  then  they  might  have 
known  the  way  of  falvation,  without  any' 
fpecial  mefiengers  fent  to  deliver  it  to  them. 

I grant  that  God’s  long-fuffering  and 
patience  is  intended  to  lead  men  to  repen- 
tance, and  that  fome  general  colledlions 
might  be  made  from  providence  of  the 
placability  of  God’s  nature,  and  that  God 
never  left  himfelf  without  a witnefs  of  his 
goodnefs  in  the  world,  being  kind  to  the 
unthankful,  and  doing  good,  in  givingrain 
and  fruitful  feafons.  But  though  thefe 
things  might  fufficiently  difcover  to  fuch 
who  were  apprehenfive  of  the  guilt  of  fin, 
that  God  did  not  aft  according  to  his 
greatell  feverity,  and  thereby  did  give  men 
encouragement  to  hearken  out  and  enquire  . 
after  the  true  way  of  being  reconciled  to 
God;  yet  all  this  amounts  not  to  a firm 
foundation  for  faith  as  to  the  remilfion  of 
fin,  which  doth  fuppofe  God  himfelf  pub- 
lilliing  an  aft  of  grace  and  indemnity  to  the 
world,  wherein  he  afiurcs  the  pardon  of 
fin  to  fuch  as  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  ' 
believe  his  holy  Gofpei.  Now  is  not  this 
an  inellimable  advantage  we  enjoy  by  the 
Scriptures,  that  therein  we  underiland  what 
God  himfelf  hath  difeovered  of  his  own 
nature  and  perfeftions,  and  of  his  readinefs 
to  pardon  fin  upon  thofe  gracious  terms  of 
faith  and  repentance,  and  that  which 
neceffarily  follows  from  thefe  two,  hearty 
and  fmcere  obedience  ? 


2.  The 
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2.  The  Scriptures  give  the  moft  faith- 
ful reprefentaiion  of  the  ftate  and  condi- 
tion of  the  foul  of  man.  The  world  was 
almoll  loft  in  difputes  concerning  the  na- 
ture, condition,  and  immortality  of  the 
foul  before  divine  revelation  was  made 
known  to  mankind  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl; 
but  life  and  Immortality  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  gofpel,”  and  the  future  date 
of  the  foul  of  man,  not  difeovered  in  an 
uncertain  Platonical  way,  but  with  the 
greateft  light  and  evidence  from  that  God 
who  hath  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  fouls, 
and  therefore  bell  knows  and  underftands 
them.  The  Scriptures  plainly  and  fully 
reveal  a judgment  to  come,  in  which  God 
will  judge  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts,  when 
every  one  muft  give  an  account  of  himfelf 
1 unto  God,  and  God  will  call  men  to  give 
t an  account  of  their  ftewardlhip  here,  of  all 
the  receipts  they  have  had  from'him,  and 
1 the  expences  they  have  been  at,  and  the 
: improvements  they  have  made  of  the  talents 

I he  put  into  their  hands.  So  that  the'gof- 
I pel  of  Chrift  is  the  fulleft  inftrument  of  the 
\ difeovery  of  the  certainty  of  the  future.ftate 
I of  the  foul,  and  the  conditions  which  abide 
I it,  upon  its  being  diflodged  from  the  body. 

I But  this  is  not  all  which  the  Scripture  dif- 
I covers  as  to  the  Hate  of  the  foul ; for  it 
is  not  only  a profpedive-glafs,  reaching  to 
its  future  Hate,  but  it  is  the  moft  faithful 
I looking-glafs,  to  difeover  all  the  fpots  and 
deformities  of  the  foul : and  not  only  Ihews 
where  they  are,  but  whence  they  came, 
what  their  nature  is,  and  whither  they 
tend.  The  true  original  of  all  that  dif- 
order  and  difeompofure  which  is  in  the  foul 
of  man,  is  only  fully  and  fatisfadlorily 
given  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
nature  and  working  of  this  corrup- 
tion in  man,  had  never  been  fo  clearly 
manifefted,  had  not  the  law  and  will  of 
God  been  difeovered  to  the  world; 
that  is  the  glafs  whereby  we  fee 
the  fecret  workings  of  thofe  bees  in  our 
hearts,  the  corruptions  of  our  natures  ; that 
fets  forth  the  folly  of  our  imaginations, 
the  unrulinefs  of  our  pafiions,  the  diftem- 
pers  of  our  wills,  and  the  abundant  deceit- 
fulnefs  of  our  hearts.  And  it  is  hard  for 
the  moft  Elephantine  finner  (one  of  the 
greateft  magnitude)  fo  to  trouble  thefe 
waters,  as  not  therein  to  difeover  the 
greatnefs  of  his  own  deformities.  But 
that  which  tends  moft  to  awaken  the 
drowfy,  fenfelefs  fpirits  of  men,  the  Scrip- 
ture doth  moft  fully  deferibe  the  tendency 
of  corruption,  “ that  the  wages  of  fm  is 
death,”  and  the:  ifliie  of  continuance  in  fm 
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will  be  the  cverlaftiiig  mifery  of  the  foulo 
in  a perpetual  feparation  from  the  prefence 
of  Gcd,  and  undergoing  the  ladies  and 
feverities  of  confcience  to  all  eternity. 
What  a great  difeovery  is  this  of  the 
faithfulnels  of  God  to  the  w'orld,  that  hr 
fuffevs  not  men  to  undo  themfclves  v/ithout 
letting  them  know  of  it  before  hand,  tiiat 
they  might  avoid  it ! God  fecks  not  to>- 
entrap  mens  fouls,  nor  doth  he  rejoice  in 
the  mifery  and  ruin  of  his  crcatuies,  but 
fully  declares  to  them  what  the  confcquence 
and  ifi'ue  of  their  fmful  pradices  will  be, 
aftures  them  of  a judgment  to  come,  de- 
clares, his  own  future  levcrity  againft  con- 
tumacious finrers,  that  they  might  not 
think  themfclves  furprifed,  and  that  if 
they  had  known  there  had  been  fo  great 
danger  in  fin,  they  would  never  have  been 
fuch  fools  as  for  the  fake  of  it  to  run  into 
eternal  mifery.  Now  God  to  prevent  this, 
with  the  greateft  plainnefs  and  faithfulnels, 
hath  fhewed  men  the  nature  and  danger 
of  all  their  fins,  and  afks  them  before 
liand  what  they  will  do  in  the  end  thereof ; 
whether  they  are  able  to  bear  his  wrath,  and 
wreftlevvith  everlalling  burnings?  if  not,  he 
bids  them  bethink  theinfelvcs  of  what  thev' 
have  done  already,  and  repent  and  amend 
their  lives,  left  iniquity  prove  their  ruin, 
and  deftrudion  overtake  them,  and  that 
without  remedy.  Now  if  men  have  caufe 
to  prize  and  value  a faithful  monitor,  one 
that  tenders  their  good,  and  would  prevent 
their  ruin,  we  have  caufe  exceedingly  to 
prize  and  value  the  Scriptures,  which  give 
us  the  trueft  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  our  fouls. 

3.  The  Scripture  difeovers  to  us  the 
only  way  of  pleafing  God  and  enjoying 
liis  favour.  That  clearly  reveals  the  way 
(which  man  might  have  fought  for  to  all 
eternity  without  particular  revelation) 
whereby  fins  may  be  pardoned,  and  what- 
ever we  do  may  be  acceptable  unto  God. 
It  ftievvs  us  that  the  ground  of  our  ac- 
ceptance with  Godjis  through  Chrift,  whom 
he  hath  made  “ a propitiation  for  the  fins 
of  the  world,”  and  who  alone  is  the  true 
and  living  v/ay,  whereby  we  may  « draw 
near  to  God  with  a true  heart,  in  full 
alTurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
fprinkled  from  an  evil  confcience.”Through 
Chrift  we  underftand  the  terms  on  which 
God  will  fhew  favour  and  grace  to  the 
world,  and  by  him  we  have  ground  of  a 
accefs  with  freedom  and  boldnefs 
unto  God.  On  his  account  we  may  hope 
not  only  for  grace  to  fubdue  our  fins,  refill 
temptations,  conquer  the  devil  and  the 

world ; 
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world;  but  having  “ fought  this  good 
■ l%ht,  and  finiihed  our  coarie,  by  patient 
continu  nee  in  well  doing,  we  may  jufUy 
look  for  glory,  iion('ur,  and  in  monajity,” 
and  that  “ crown  of  riglueoutncfs  wliich 
is  laid  up  for  th-  ;e  who  wai^  in  faith,”  holi- 
uefs,  and  humility  for  the  appearance  of 
Chrift  from  heaven.  Now  what  things 
can  there  be  of  greater  moment  and  im- 
portance for  men  to  know,  or  God  to  re- 
veal, than  the  nature  of  God  and  our- 
felvcs,  the  date  and  condition  of  our  fouls, 
the  only  way  to  avoid  eternal  mifery  and 
enjoy  everlafling  biifs ! 

The  Scriptures  eifeover  not  only  mat- 
ters of  importance,  but  ■ of  the  greatcit 
depth  and  myfteriournefs.  There  are  many 
wonderful  things  in  the  law  of  God,  things 
we  may  admire,  but  are  never  able  to 
comprehend.  Such  are  the  eternal  pur- 
pofes  and  decrees  of  God,  the  doftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Sen  of 
God,  and  the  manner  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  fouls  of  men, 
which  are  all  ti  ings  of  great  weight  and 
moment  for  us  to  underlland  and  believe 
chat  they  are,  and  yet  may  be  unrearch- 
able  to  our  reafon,  as  to  the  particular 
manner  of  them. 

The  Scripture  comprehends  matters  of 
the  mofl  nniverfal  fatisfadion  to  the  minds 
of  men;  though  many  th'mgs  do  much  ex- 
ceed our  apprehenficns,  yet  others  are  moll 
fuitable  to  the  didates  of  our  nature,  As 
Origen  bid  Celfus  fee,  b\  crA  rr,<; 

Yiixx'v  rciiq  KOtvo-i^  Bi'votxtg  ac-yjibiv  c'jvy,- 
ry?  ivy'jcjy,o)/Ct)(;  ocy.noviaq 
■rxv  whether  it  was  not  the  agree- 

ableiieis  of  the  principles  of  faith  with  the 
common  notions  of  human  nature,  which 
prevailed  rnofl  upon  all  candid  and  inge- 
nuous auditors  of  them.  And  therefore,  as 
Socrates  faid  of  Heraclitus’s  bonks.  What 
he  uuderllood  was  excellent,  and  therefore 
lie  fuppofed  that  wliich  he  did  not  under- 
Hand  was  fo  too  : fo  ought  we  to  fay  of  the 
Scriptures : if  thofe  things  which  are 
within  our  capacity  be  fo  fuitable  to  our 
natures  andreafons,  thofe  cannot  contradid 
our  reafon  which  yet  are  above  them. 
There  are  many  things  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  fuffi(_icntly  afl'urcd  that  they 
were,  yet  were  to  leek  for  fatisfadion  con- 
cerning them,  which  they  could  never  have 
had  without  divine  revelation.  As  the 
nature  of  true  happinefs,  wherein  it  lay, 
and  how  to  be  obtained,  winch  the  philo- 
fophers  were  fo  puzzled  with,  the  Scrip- 
tures give  us  full  fatisfadion  concerning 


it.  True  contentment  under  the  trouble.' 

' oi  life,  which  the  Scripture  only  acquaints 
us  with  the  true  grounds  of;  and  all  the 
preferiptions  of  Heathen  moraliils  fall  as 
much  Ihort  of,  as  the  diredions  of  an  em- 
piric do  of  a wife  aud  fkilful  phyfician. 
Avoiding  the  fears  6f  death,  which  can 
alone  be  through  a grounded  expedatiou 
of  a future  ilate  of  happinefs  which  death 
leads  men  to,  which  cannot  be  had  but 
through  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  we  fee  the  excel- 
lency of  the  matters  themfelves  contained 
in  this  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  to" 
the  world. 

As  the  matters  themfelves  are  of  an- 
excellent  nature,  fo  is  the  manner  where- 
in they  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures ; and 
that, 

I.  In  a dear  and  pcrfplcuous  manner; 
not  but  there  may  be  Hill  fome  paiTages 
which  are  hard  to  be  underftood,  as  being 
either  prophetical,  or  confiding  of  ambi-  , 
guous  phrafes,  or  containing  matters  above 
our  comprehcnlion ; but  all  thofe  things' 
which  concern  the  terms  of  man’s  falva-  j 
tion,  are  delivered  with  the  greateft  evi- 
dence and  perfpicuity.  Who  cannot  un- 
derdand  what  thefe  things  mean,  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
judly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  I 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?” — that  without 

faith  it  is  impolfible  to  pleafe  God” — that 
“ without  holinefs  none  fliali  fee  the  Lord” 

— that  “ unlefs  we  be  born  again  we  can 
never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  | 
thefe  and  fuch  like  tilings  are  fo  plain  and 
clear,  that  it  is  nothing  but  mens  diutting 
their  eyes  againd  the  light  can  keep  them 
from  underdanding  them;  Gcd  intended 
thefe  things  as  directions  to  men ; and  is 
he  not  able  to  fpcak  intelligibly  when  he  ; 
pleafes He  that  made  the  tongue,  (hall 
he  not  (peak  fo  as  to  be  underilood  with- 
out an  infallible  interpreter?  efpecially 
when  it  is  his  defign  to  make  known  to 
men  the  terms  of  their  eternal  happinefs? 
Will  God  judge  men  at  the, great  day  for  ^ 
not  believing  thofe  things  which  they  could 
not  underhand  ? Strange,  that  ever  men 
fhould  judge  the  Scriptures  cbfeure  in 
matters  necedary,  when  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts it  fo  great  a judgment  for  men  not 
to  underhand  them.  “ If  our  gofpel  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lod ; in 
whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  led 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gofpel  of  Chrid 
fhould  Ihine  unto  them.”  Sure  Lot’s  door 

was 
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^ was  vifible  enough,  if  it  were  a judgment 
for  the  men  of  Sodom  not  to  fee  it ; and 
j the  Scriptures  then  are  plain  and  intelli- 
' gible  enough,  if  it  be  fo  great  a judgment 
not  to  underftand  them. 

2.  In  a powerful  and  authoritative 
manner  ; as  the  things  contained  in  Scrip- 

" ture  do  not  fo  much  beg  acceptance  as 
command  it ; in  that  the  exprelTions  where- 
in our  duty  is  concerned,  are  fuch  as  awe 
L men’s  confciences  and  pierce  to  their 
hearts  and  to  their  fecret  thoughts ; all 
things  are  open  and  naked  before  this 
1 Word  of  God  ; every  fecret  of  the  mind 
j and  thought  of  the  heart  lies  open  to  its 
ftroke  and  force ; ‘‘  it  is  quick  and  power- 
' ful, {harper  than  a two-edged  fword,  pierc- 
;j  ing  to  the  dividing  afunder  of  foul  and 
'll  fpirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a difcerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.”  The  word  is  a telefcope  to 
I ^difcover  the  great  luminaries  of  the  world, 
the  truths  of  higheil:  concernment  to  the 
i'  fouls  of  men,  and  it  is  fuch  a microfcope 
as  difcovers  to  us  the  fmalleft  atom  of  our 
I thoughts,  anddifcerns  the  inoit  fecret  in - 
!|  tents  of  the  heart.  And  as  far  as  this  light 
reacheth,  it  comes  with  power  and  autho- 
, rity,  as  it  comes  armed  with  the  majefty  of 
il  that  God  who  reveals  it,  whofe  authority 
t extends  over  the  foul  and  confcience  of 
man  in  its  mofl  fecret  and  hidden  re- 
ceffes. 

3.  In  a pure  and  unmixed  manner ; in 
all  other  writings,  how  good  focver,  we 

I have  a great  mixture  of  drofs  and  gold 
• together:  here  is  nothing  but  pure  gold, 
diamonds  without  flaws,  funs  without  fpots. 

I The  mofl:  current  coins  of  the  w'orld  have 
r ; their  alloys  of  bafer  metals,  there  is  no 
I 1 fuch  mixture  in  divine  truths ; as  they  all 
j,  :|  come  from  the  fame  author,  fo  they  all 
have  the  fame  purity.  There  is  a Urim 
and  Thummim  upon  the  whole  Scripture, 

, light  and  perfedlion  in  every  part  of  it, 
f In  the  Philofophers  we  may  meet,  it  may 
be,  with  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  purer 
metal,  amidft  abundance  of  drofs  and  im- 
pure ore ; here  we  hav^e  whole  wedges  of 
I gold,  the  fame  vein  of  purity  and  holinefs 
running  through  the  whole  book  of  Scrip- 
tures. Hence  it  is  called  ‘‘  the  form  of 
found  words;”  here  have  been  no  huck- 
, fters  to  corrupt  and  mix  their  own  inven- 
I tions  with  divine  truths. 

; 4.  In  an  uniform  and  agreeable  man- 

j ner.  This  I grant  is  not  fufficient  of  it- 
I jelf  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine, 

1 becaufe  all  men  do  not  contradid  them- 
felves  in  their  writings,  but  yet  here  are 
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fome  peculiar  circumftances  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  parts  of 
Scripture  to  each  other,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  mere  human  writings. 

I.  That  this  dodlrinc  was  delivered  by 
perfons  who  lived  in  different  ages  and 
times  from  each  other.  Ufually  one  age 
correds  another’s  faults,  and  we  are  apt 
to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predeceflbrs, 
when  it  may  be  our  pofterity  may  think 
us  as  ignorant,  as  we  do  them.  But  in 
the  Sacred  Scripture  we  read  not  one  age 
condemning  another;  we  find  light  ftill  in- 
creafing  in  the  feries  of  times  in  Scripture, 
but  no  refledions  in  any  time  upon  the 
ignorance,  or  weaknefs  of  the  precedent  ; 
the  dimmefl:  light  was  fufficient  for  its  age, 
and  was  a ftep  to  further  difcovery.  Quin- 
tilian gives  it  as  the  reafon  of  the  great 
uncertainty  of  Grammar  rules,  quia  non 
analogia  dimifla  coelo  formam  loquendi 
dedit;  that  which  he  tvanted  as  to  Gram- 
mar, we  have  as  to  divine  truths ; they 
are  delivered  from  heaven,  and  therefore 
are  always  • uniform  and  agreeable  to  each 
other. 

2.  By  perfons  of  different  interefls  in 
the  w^orld.  God  made  choice  of  men  of 
all  ranks  to  be  inditers  of  his  oracles,  to 
make  it  appear  it  was  no  matter  of  flate 
policy,  or  particular  intereft,  which  was 
contained  in  his  word,  which  perfons  of 
fuch  different  intereft,  could  not  have 
agreed  in  as  they  do.  We  have  Mofes, 
David,  Solomon,  perfons  of  royal  rank 
and  quality ; and  can  it  be  any  mean  thing, 
wffiich  thefe  think  it  their  glory  to  be 
penners  of?  We  have  Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  higheft  education  and 
accomplifhments,  and  can  it  be  any  trivial 
thing  which  thefe  employ  themfelves  in  ? 
We  have  Amos,  and  other  prophets  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  apoftles  in  the 
New,  of  the  meaner  fort  of  men  in  the 
world,  ycf  all  thefe  join  in  concert  toge- 
ther ; when  God  tunes  their  fpirits,  all 
agree  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  divine  truths,  and 
give  light  and  harmony  to  each  other. 

3.  By  perfons  in  different  places  and 
conditions ; fome  in  profperity  in  their 
own  country,  fome  under  banifhment  and 
adverfity,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  fame 
fubftance  of  dodlrine ; of  which  no  altera- 
tion we  fee  was  made,  either  for  the  flattery 
of  thofe  in  power,  or  for  avoiding  miferies 
and  calamities.  And  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent difpenfations  before,  under,  and 
after  the  law,  though  the  management  of 
things  was  different,  yet  the  dodirine  and 
defign  was  for  fubftance  the  fame  in  all. 
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All  the  dilt'erent  difpenfritions  agree  in  the 
lame  common  principles  of  religion  ; the 
fame  ground  cf  acceptance  with  God,  and 
cbligation  to  duty  was  common  to  all, 
though  the  peculiar  inilances  wherein 
God  was  fervcd  might  be  diiferent  ac- 
cording to  the  ages  of  growth  in  the 
church  of  God.  So  that  this  great  uni- 
formity confidered  in  thcle  circurnftances,  ' 
is  an  argument  that  thefe  things  came  ori- 
ginally from  the  fame  Spirit,  thoughvcon- 
veyed  through  different  inflruments  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

5.  In  a perfuafive  and  convincing  man- 
ner : and  that  thefe  ways,  i.  Bringing  di- 
vine truths  down  to  our  capacity,  clothing 
fpiritiial  matter  in  familiar  expreihons  and 
f militudes,  that  fo  they  might  have  the 
eafier  admiiiion  into  our  minds.  2.  Pro- 
pounding things  as  our  intercfl,  which  are 
our  duty;  thence  God  fo  frequently  in 
Scripture,  recommends  our  duties  to  us 
trader  all  thole  motives  which  are  wont  to 
have  the  greatefl;  force  on  the  minds  of 
men  ; and  annexeth  gracious  piomifes  to 
our  performance  of  them ; and  thofe  of 
the  mofh  weighty  and  concerning  things. 
Of  grace,  favor,  proteflion,  deliverance, 
audience  of  prayers,  and  eternal  happinels, 
and  if  thefe  will  not  prevail  with  men, 
what  motives  will?  3.  Courting  us  to 
obedience,  when  he  might  not  only  com- 
mand ns  to  obey  but  punifn  prdcntly  for 
difobedience.  Hence  are  all  thofe  rnofl 
pathetical  and  affeilionate  drains  we  read 
in  Scripture : “ O that  there  were  fucli  a 
heart  within  them,  that  they  would  fear 
me  and  keep  all  my  commandments  always, 
that  it  might  go  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  after  them  I — V/oe  unto 
thee,  O Jerufalem,  wilt  thou  not  be  made 
dean?  when  fhall  it  once  be  ? — 'i'urn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will 
ye  die,  O lioufe  of  Ifrael?  How  lhall 
X give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? how  fliall  I 
deliver  thee  Ifrael  ? how  ftiall  I make  thee 
ns  Ad  mail  ? how  fliall  I fet  thee  as  Ze- 
toim  ? — Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me, 
my  repentings  are  kindled  together. —O 
jerufaiem,  jerufalem,  how  often  would  1 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not  ?”  What  majefly 
and  yet  what  fweetnefs  and  condefeenfion 
is  there  in  thefe  expreffions ! What  obfti- 
nacy  and  rebellion  is  it  in  men  for  them 
to  iland  out  againft  God,  when  be  thus 
comes  down  from  his  throne  of  majefly 
and  W003  rebellious  finners  to  return  unto 
liiin  that  they  may  be  pardoned  1 Such  a 


matchlefs  and  unparalleled  flrain  of 
toric  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  far  above 
art  and  infmuatioiis  of  the  moil  admired 
orators.  Thus  we  fee  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  manner  wherein  the  matiere 
contained  in  Scripture  are  revealed  to  us  : 
thus  we  have  confidered  the  excellency  of 
the  Scripture,  as  it  is  a difeovery  of  God’s 
mind  to  the  world. 

The  Scriptures  may  be  confidered  as 
a rule  of  life,  or  as  a law  of  God,  which 
is  given  for  the  government  of  the  lives 
of  men,  and  therein  the  excellency  of  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  duties,  and  the  en- 
couragements to  the  practice  of  them. 

I.  In  the  nature  of  the  duties  required, 
which  are  mofl  becoming  God  to  require, 
moil  realonable  for  us  to  perform. 

i.  Molt  becoming  God  to  require,  as 
they  are  mod  fuitable  and  agreeable  to  the 
divine  nature,  the  imitation  of  which  in 
our  aflions  is  the  fubflanceof  our  religion.. 
Imitation  of  him  in  his  goodnefs  and  holi- 
nels,  by  our  conllant  endeavours  of  morti- 
fying fin  and  growing  in  grace  and  p^ety. 

Jn  his  grace  and  mercy,  by  our  kindnefs 
to  all  men,  forgiving  the  injuries  men  do 
unto  us,  doing  good  unto  our  greatdl  ene- 
mies. In  Ids  juftice  and  equity,  by  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  keeping  a- 
confciencc  void  cf  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  men.  The  fril  takes  in  the 
duties  of  the  hrd,  tire  ctlier  tlic  duties  of 
the  fecond  table.  All  acts  of  piety  towards 
God,  are  a part  of  juftice ; for  as  T ally  faith,' 
Quid  aliud  e(l  pietas  nifi  juftitia  adverfus  ■ 
decs  ? And  fo  our  loving  God  with  our  ’ 
whole  Irearts,  our  entire  and  lincere  obe-  j 
dience  to  his  will,  is  a part  of  natural 
julUce  ; for  thereby  we  do  but  render  unto  ’■ 
God  that  w'hich  is  his  due  from  us  as  \vq  j 
are  his  creatures.  We  fee  then  the  whole  q 
duty  of  man,  the  fearing  God  and  keeping 
his  commandments,  is  as  neceflary  a part  ij 
of  juRicc,  as  the  rendering  to  every  man^ij 
his  own  is.  ‘ 

2.  They  are  mod  reafonable  for  us  to 
perform,  in  that  i.  Religion  is  not  only  a 
feivice  of  the  reafonable  faculties  which 
are  employed  the  mod  in  it,  the  com- 
mands of  the  Scripture  re.:ching  the. 
heart  mod,  and  the  fervice  required 
being  a fpiritual  fervice,  not  lying  in 
meats  and  drinks,  or  any  outward  ob- 
fervaiions,  but  in  a fandified  temper  of 
heart  and  mind,  which  difeovers  itfelf  in 
the  courfc  of  a Chridian’s  life  : but 
2.  The  fervice  itfelf  of  religion  is  rea- 
fonable; the  commands , of  the 'gofpel  are 
fuch,  as  no  mean’s  reafon  which  confiders 

them, 
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them,  can  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  them. 
All  natural  worfliip  is  founded  from  the 
didlatesof  nature,  all  inftituted  worfhip  on 
God’s  revealed  will ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
prime  dilates  of  nature,  that  God  mud  be 
univerfally  obeyed.  Befides,  God  requires 
nothing  but  wliat  is  apparently  man’s  in- 
tered  to  do ; God  prohibits  nothing  but 
what  will  dedroy  him  if  he  doth  it ; fo  that 
the  commands  of  the  Scriptures  are  very 
jud  and  reafonablc. 

2.  The  encouragements  are  more  than 
proportionable  to  the  difficulty  of  obe- 
dience. God’s  commands  arc  in  them.- 
felves  eafy,  and  mod  fuitable  to  our  natures. 
What  more  rational  for  a creature  than  to 
obey  his  Alaker  All  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ligion arileth  from  the  corruption  of  nature. 
Now  God,  to  encourage  men  to  conquer 
. the  difficulties  arifing  thence,  hath  pro- 
pounded the  dronged  motives,  and  mod 
prevailing  a'gumcnts  to  obedience.  Such 
are  the  confiderations  of  God’s  love  and 
goodnefs  manifeded  to  the  world  by  fend- 
ing his  Son  into  it  to  die  for  finners,  and 
to  give  them  an  example  wliich  they  are  to 
follow,  and  by  his  readinefs  througli  him 
to  pardon  the  fins,  and  accept  the  perfons 
of  fuch  who  fo  received  him  as  to  walk  in 
him  ; and  by  his  promiies  of  grace  to  affid 
them  in  the  wrcdling  with  the  enemies  of 
their  falvation.  And  to  all  thefe  add  that 
glorious  and  unconceivable  rewaid  which 
God  hath  proinifed  to  all  thofe  who  fin- 
cerely  obey  him,  and  by  thde  things  we 
fee  how  much  the  eiicouragenvents  over- 
vveigh  the  difficulties,  and  that  none  can 
make  the  lead:  pretence  that  there  is  no 
motive  fulhcient  to  down-weigh  the  trou- 
bles whicli  attend  the  exercife  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  So  that  wie  fee  wffiat 
a peculiar  excellency  there  is  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a rule  of  life,  above  all  the 
precepts  of  mere  moralids,  the  foundation 
of  obedience  being  laid  deeper  in  man’s 
obligation  to  ferve  his  Maker,  the  prac- 
tice of  obedience  being  carried  higher  in 
tliofe  mod  holy  precepts  which  are  in 
Scripture,  the  reward  of  obedience  being 
incomparably  greater  than  what  men  are 
able  to  conceive,  much  lefs  to  proniife  or 
bedew. 

The  excellency  of  the  Scriptures  appears 
as  they  contain  in  them  a covenant  of 
grace,  or  the  tranfadions  between  God 
and  man  in  order  to  his  eternal  happinefs. 
The  more  memorable  any  tranfadlions  are, 
the  more  valuable  are  any  authentic  re- 
cords of  them.  The  Scriptures  contain 
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in  them  the  Magna  Charta  of  heaven,  an 
afi  of  pardon  with  the  royal  ailent  of  hea- 
ven, a proclamation  of  good-will  from  God 
towards  men ; and  can  we  then  fet  to.o 
great  a t'alue  on  that  which  contains  all 
the  remarkable  paffiages  between  God  and 
the  fouls  of  men,  in  order  to  tlieir  felicity, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? Can  we 
think,  fince  there  is  a God  in  rhve  woild 
of  infinite  goodnefs,  that  he  fhould  fuffer 
all  mankind  to  perifii  inevitably  without 
his  propounding  any  means  for  efcaping 
of  eternal  mifery  ? Is  God  fo  good  to  meii 
as  to  this  prefent  life ; and  can  \ve  think, 
if  man’s  foul  be  immoital,  that  he  diouM 
wholly  neglcdl  any  oder  of  good  to  men 
as  to  their  eternal  w eifarc  r Or  is  it  pofuble 
to  imagine  that  man  fhould  be  happy  in 
another  world  without  God’s  promiling  it, 
and  preferibing  conditions  in  order  to  it  ? 
If  fo,  then  this  happinefs  is  no  free  gift  of 
God,  unlefs  he  liath  the  bellowing  and 
promifing  of  it;  and  man  is  no  rational 
agent,  unlefs  a reward  fuppofe  conditions 
to  be  performed  In  order  to  the  obtaining 
it;  or  man  maybe  bound  to  conuilions 
winch  were  never  required  of  him  ; or  if 
tliey  mud  be  required,  then  there  mud  be 
a revelarion  of  God’s  will,  whereby  he 
doth  requirelhcm  : and  if  fo,  then  there 
are  Ibinc  records  extant  of  the  tranfadions 
between  God  and  man,  in  order  to  his 
eternal  happinefs : for  what  reafon  can  vve 
have  to  imagine  that  fucli  records,  if  once 
extant,  fhould  net  continue  dill,  cfpecially 
fince  the  fame  goodnefs  of  God  is  engaged 
to  preferve  fuch  records,  which  at  fird 
did  caufe  tliem  to  be  indited?  Suppofing 
tlien  fuch  records  extant  fomewhefe  in  the 
world,  of  thefe  grand  tranfaflions  between 
God  and  men’s  fouls, our  bufinefs'is  brought 
to  a period  ; for  vrhr-.t  otiier  records  aye 
tlierc  in  the  world  that  can  in  the  lead  vie 
with  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  giving  10 
jud  an  account  of  all  tlie  tranfadfioris  be- 
tw'cen  God  and  men  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ? which  gives  us  all  the  deps, 
methods,  and  ways  whereby  God  hath 
made  known  his  mind  and  will  to.  thb 
world,  ill  order  to  man’s  eternah  falva- 
tion ? It  remains  only  then  that  we  adore 
and  magnify  the  goodnefs  of  God  in 
making  known  his  will  to  us,  and  that 
we  fet  a value  and  efteem  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  only  authentic  inftrursencs  of 
that  Grand  Charter  of  peace,  which  God 
hath  revealed  Ln  order  to  man’s  eternal 
happinefs.  Slillin^fleet, 
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§ 177.  'i’he  pre'valence  of  Chriflanityy  an 
argument  of  its  divinity. 

The  cdablifliment  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion among  men  is  the  greatefl;  of  all 
miracles.  In  fpite  of  all  the  power  of 
Rome;  in  fpite  of  all  the  paflions,  incerefts, 
and  prejudices  of  fo  many  nations  ; fo 
many  philofophers  ; fo  many  different  reli- 
gions ; twelve  poor  fifliermen,  without 
art,  without  eloquence,  without  power, 
p«blifh  and  fpread  their  doftrine  through- 
out the  world.  In  fpite  of  a perfecution 
for  three  centuries,  which  feemed  every 
moment  ready  to  extinguifh  it;  in  fpite 
of  continued  and  innumerable  martyrdoms 
of  perfons  of  all  conditions,  fexes,  and 
countries ; the  truth  in  the  end  triumphs 
over  error,  purfuant  to  the  predidions 
both  of  the  old  and  new  law.  Let  any  one 
fliew  fome  other  religion,  which  has  the 
fame  marks  of  a divine  protedion. 

A powerful  conqueror  may  ellablifh,  by 
his  arms,  the  belief  of  a religion,  which 
flatters  the  fenfuality  of  men  ; a wife  legi- 
flator  may  gain  himfelf  attention  and  re- 
fpe<ft  by  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  laws  ; a fe6l 
in  credit,  and  fupported  by  the  civil  power, 
may  abui’c  the  credulity  of  the  people  : 
all  this  is  poffible : but  what  could  vi6lo- 
rious,  learned,  and  fuperllitious  nations 
fee,  to  induce  them  fo  readily  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  promifed  them  nothing  in  this 
world  but  perfecutions  and  fuflerings ; 
who  propofed  to  them  the  praftice  of  a 
morality,  to  which  all  darling  pallions  mull 
be  facriflced.  Is  not  the  converfion  of 
the  world  to  fuch  a religion,  without  mi- 
racles, a greater  and  more  credible  one, 
than  even  the  greatefl  of  thofe  which  fome 
rcfufe  to  believe  ? Feuelon, 

^178.  Jummary  of  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  the  Gofpel, 

He  that  well  confiders  the  force  of 
thofe  arguments  which  are  brought  to 
efrabllfh  the  truth  of  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion ; that  fees  how^  they  all  (though  drawn 
from  diilerent  topics)  confpire  in  themofl 
perfcfi:  manner  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  divine  original  of  this  faith;  would 
fcarce  think  it  poffible,  that  the  reafon  and 
imdcrfianding  of  mankind  fhould  ever  op- 
pofc  it ; will  therefore  conclude  there  is 
fomething  more  than  pure  infidelity  at  the 
bottom,  aud  that  they  are  not  mere  fcru- 
plcs  of  the  mind  which  create  fo  long  and 
violent  contention. 

If  he  thinks  on  the  excellency  of  the 


precepts  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  finds 
them  of  the  fittefl  nature  pollible  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  receive  it  as  the  contrivance 
of  heaven.  They  are  all  fo  worthy  of 
God,  fo  beneficial  and  improving  to  human 
nature,  and  fo  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

When  he  confidcrs  the  flrange  and 
fpeedy  propagation  of  this  faith  through 
the  world,  with  its  triumph  over  the  wit 
and  policy,  the  force  and  malice  of  its 
formidable  enemies ; and  all  this  accom- 
pliflied  by  fuch  methods,  as  the  reafon  of 
mankind  would  have  pronounced  the  moil 
foollfh  and  abfurd  : he  fees  here  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  God,  which  alone  could 
give  it  fuch  aflonifhing  fuccefies,  by  thofe 
very  ways  and  means  from  which  its  utter 
confufion  was  to  be  expelled. 

The  exa6l  accomplifliment  of  exprefs 
and  unqueflionable  prophecies,  concerning 
the  moll  remarkable  events  of  the  world, 
is  a folemn  appeal  to  all  reafonable  nature, 
whether  that  revelation  be  not  truly  divine, 
which  contains  fuch  plain  and  wonderful 
predidlions. 

Laflly,  The  miracles  wrought  by  Jefus 
Chrifl  and  his  apoflles,  in  confirmation  of 
this  faith  and  doflrine,  are  fuch  proofs  of 
the  near  concern  which  heaven  had  there- 
in ; that  he  who  confiders  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  calls  Chrillianity  an  impoflure, 
mull  either  take  pains  to  avoid  knowing 
the  finger  of  God,  when  he  fees  it,  or  elfe 
do  infinitely  worfe,  by  aferibing  the  ma- 
nifefl  elFedls  thereof  to  mean  artifice,  or 
diabolical  power. 

From  thefe  topics  the  truth  of  Chriflla- 
nity  has  been  fo  fubflantially  argued,  and 
fo  clearly  proved ; that,  by  all  the  rules 
of  right  reafon  in  ufe  amongfl  mankind, 
it  is  rendered  plainly  abfurd  and  irrational 
to  rejedl  it.  One  need  not  wilh  to  fee  an 
adverfary  reduced  to  worfe  extremities, 
than  one  of  thofe  arguments  well  managed 
and  prefled  home  would  reduce  him  to ; 
provided  he  were  kept  from  excurfions, 
and  obliged  to  return  no  anfwcrs  but  what 
were  dire<^lly  to  the  purpofe. 

Humphrey  Detton, 

§ 1 79.  The  faSls  related  in  the  Evangelifs 
may  be  depended  on. 

That  there  was  fuch  a perfon  as  Jefus 
of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Ciefar,  the  Roman  emperor  ; that 
he  had  a company  of  poor  men  for  his  difcL 
pies;  that  he  and  his  difciples  went  about 
the  C(6mntry  of  Judea,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing ; 
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ing ; that  he  was  put  to  death  upon  the 
crofs,  after  the  Roman  manner,  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea; 
that  after  his  death,  hisdifciples  went  about 
into  all,  or  moft  parts  of  the  then  known 
world,  teaching  and  preaching,  that  this 
Jefus  was  the  Chrill,  the  Son  ofGod,  and  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  that  he  was  rifen 
from  the  dead,  and  gone  into  heaven ; that 
in  a few  years  they  converted  a very  great 
number  of  people,  in  all  places,  to  this 
belief;  that  the  profefTors  of  this  belief 
were  called  Chridians ; that  they  were  moll 
cruelly  perfecuted,  and  many  thoufands  of 
them  put  to  death,  and  that  with  the  molt 
exquifite  torments,  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  they  were  ChrilHans;  that  thefe 
perfecutions  were  feveral  times  renewed 
againft  them,  for  the  fpace  of  about  three 
hundred  years ; and  yet,  for  all  this,  that 
the  number  of  Chriltians  daily  encreafed, 
and  that  not  only  idiots  and  unlearned 
men,  but  great  fcholars  and  philofophers 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  even  in  the 
times  of  perfecution;  all  this,  being  merely 
matter  of  fad;,  was  never  yet  denied  by  the 
greatell  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
And,  indeed,  thefe  things  are  fo  abun- 
dantly tellihed  by  the  hillories,  and  other 
writings  of  thofe  times ; and  have  been  fo 
generally  received  for  truth,  as  well  by 
the  oppofers  as  believers  of  Chriftianity, 
by  a conllant,  univerfal,  and  uninterrupted 
tradition,  from  thofe  days,  even  unto  this 
time;  that  a man  may  as  well  deny  the 
truth  of  any,  or  of  all,  the  hidories  of  the 
world,  as  of  this.  Archbijhop  Synge. 

\ 

§ l8o.  Superiority  of  the  Gofpel  to  all  other 
‘writingSy  an  argument  of  its  truth. 

To  what  was  it  owing,  that  the  Jewilh 
writers  Ihould  have  fuch  lovely  and  great 
ideas  of  God,  and  fuch  juft  notions  of  the 
worlhip  due  to  him,  far  above  any  thing 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
greateft  lights  of  the  Heathen  world ; every 
one  of  which  either  patronized  idolatry,  or 
fell  into  errors  of  worfe  confequence?  Can 
it  be  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  natural 
or  human  afiiftances  ? No,  the  eminent 
philofophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  equalled 
them,  it  is  certain,  in  natural  abilities,  and 
exceeded  them  confefledly  in  the  fuper- 
ftruftures  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  a refined  education.  It 
muft  be  therefore  owing  to  fome  fuper- 
natural  or  divine  helps;  and  none,  but  he, 
in  whom  are  contained  all  the  treafures  of 
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wifdom,  could  have  enriched  their  minds 
to  fuch  a degree,  and  furniftied  fuch  a 
vaft  expence  of  thought.  If  Judea  was 
ennobled  by  thefe  exalted  notions,  of  which 
other  nations,  who  were  funk  into  the 
dregs  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  were 
dell  ltute;  if  the  kindly  dew  of  heaven  de- 
feended  on  this  fleece  only,  while  all  the 
earth  around  betrayed  a want  of  refrefh- 
ing  moifture;  this  was  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  ought  to  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Had  God  revealed himfelf  to  the  Greeks, 
or  fome  other  nation  famed  for  their  curi- 
ous refearches  into  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture, and  for  the  depths  of  wifdom  and 
policy ; thofe  truths,  which  were  fo  many 
emanations  from  the  great  fountain  of  light, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  refult 
of  their  penetration,  and  their  own  difeo- 
veries : but  by  communicating  his  will 
to  a people  of  no  inventive  and  enter- 
prizing  genius,  of  no  enlarged  reach  and 
compafs  of  thought ; fuch  lufpicions  are 
avoided,  and  the  proofs  of  a revelation 
more  confpicuous  and  illuftiious.  And 
this  may  be  one  reafon  among  others,  why, 
at  a time  when  the  reft  of  the  world  were 
bigoted  to  fuperftition,  idolatry,  and  a 
falfe  religion,'God  fingled  out  this  nation, 
in  that  point  not  fo  corrupt  as  others, 
to  be  the  guardian  and  depofitary  of  the 
true. 

If  nothing  recommended  the  Scripture 
but  this  fingle  confideration,  that  all  thofe 
coiledled  beams  of  fpiritual  light  center  in 
it  alone,  which  were  widely  ditfufed  amidft 
a variety  of  treatifes,  and  loft  amidft  a 
crowd  of  palpable  abfurdities ; even  this 
would  be  no  improbable  argument  of  its 
divinity:  but  this  is  not  all:  let  us,  in 
order  to  compile  an  adequate,  unerring 
ftandard  of  religious  truths,  take  in  all 
the  afiiftances  we  can  get  from  all  the 
philofophers  in  Greece,  from  Tully  at 
Rome,  nay  even  from  Confucius  as  far  as 
China;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  fchemewill 
be  defedlive  in  what  the  Scriptures  have 
recommended,  a pure,  rational  worfhip  of 
God  only,  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  a fulnefs 
of  pardon  for  every  fin  upon  repentance, 
and  the  noblenefs  of  the  rewards  hereafter. 
The  love  of  God  will  not  be  required  in  fo 
high  a degree,  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures ; 
nor  enforj^d  by  fo  ftrong  a motive  as  cur 
Saviour’s  dying  for  mankind  has  done;  nor 
our  charity  and  love  to  the  diftrefied  re- 
commended by  fo  powerful  an  incentive, 
as  that  our  Redeemer  has  made  them  his 
reprefentatives,  and  will  place  to  his  own 
R 3 account 
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account,  whatever  was  done  for  his  fake  to 
them. 

One  may  challenge  any  man  to  produce, 
before  Chrilliariity,  among  the  Heathen 
world,  fuch  a complete  fyftcm  of  morality, 
reaching  all  the  duties  of  life,  without  any 
defed't;  and  full  without  oversowing,  or 
any  redundancy,  as  the  Scriptures  contain. 

• — And  it  is  needlefs  to  tell  any  man  of 
plain  fenfe,  that  there  muH:  be  always  a 
pVopOi  tion  between  the  caufe  and  the  effeCl. 
No\v,*ir  we  exclude  the  divine  power, 
what  proportion  can  we  find  between  the 
caufes  of  Chriilianity,  and  Chrifianity 
itfelf?  Chriilianity  is  a religion,  which 
has  difabufed'the  w'orld,  andrefeued  it  from 
thofe  many  vicious  pradlices,  fuch  as  the 
expofing  of  infants,  polygamy.  See.  which 
were  univerfally  defended  among  the 
Pagans,  and  from  human  facriiices,  and 
from  innumerable  abominable  and  brutal 
rites;  a religion  fo  perfedive  of  human 
nature,  and  fo  exprelfive  of  the  divine;  that 
we  w'ant  ideas  to  carry  us  to  a conception 
of  any  thing  beyond  it.  And  who  were 
the  authors  or  caufes  of  this  religion  ? 
Why  a fet  cf  men  bred  up  in  low  life  to 
nieaii  employments,  which  cramp  the 
native  powers  of  the  mind.  And  can  we 
ferioufly  think,  that  a fet  of  unlettered, 
unenterprifing  men,  could  open  feveral 
rich  mines  of  truth,  which  had  efcaped  the 
laborious  refearches  of  t!ie  profounddi: 
fch.olars,  and  the  happy  fagacity  of  tliemod 
penetrating  wits.^ 

Since  therefore  every  eifedl  miiH;  have  a 
competent  and  proportionable  caufe  ; and 
iince  the  fuppofed  natural  caufes  atid  au- 
thors of  Chriftianiiy,  ccnfidercd  as  mere 
men,  exclnfive  of  divine  infpiration,  were 
plainly  unequal  to  the  tafe,  nor  could  ever 
iiave  brcuglit  to  light  fuch  doctrines,  as 
exceeded  whatever  the  philofophers  before 
had  done;  thouglr,  laying  alide  their  dregs, 
we  ihoulddrawoiF  the  very  flower  and  fpirit 
of  their  writings : it  is  evident,  we  mufehave 
fecoiirfe  to  fome  fupernatural  and  adequate 
caule  which  intereflcd  itfelf  in  tliis  affair. 
And  to  whom,  but  to  the  Father  of  Liglit, 
in  whom  there  is  nodarknefs  atali,  can  we 
be  indebted,  that  now,  perions  of  the 
lienJerdl  capacities  may  view  thofe 
elevated  and  beneficial  truths  in  the 
ilinngell  point  of  light,  whic!i  the  finefL 
(pints  of  the  gentile  world  could  not  befoie 
fully  afeertain  ; that  our  m.eaneh mechanics, 
Vvith  a moderate  lhare  of  application,  may 
have  jailer  and  fuller  notions  of  God’s  at- 
rr.butes,  of  eternal  Jiappinefs,  of  every 
duty  idpecling  their  Maker;  mankind, and 


themfelves,  than  the  moll  dHlinguilheci 
fcholars  among  the  Heathens  could  attain 
to,  after  a life  laid  out  in  painful  re-r 
fearches  ? See^. 

§ 1 81.  Various  reafonin^s  in  fo'oeur  of 
Chrjiianity. 

God  only  knows,  and  God  only  can  tell, 
whether  he  will  forgive,  and  upon  what 
terms  he  will  forgive  the  offences  dona 
againfl  him ; what  mode  of  W'orPnip  he 
requires;  what  helps  he  will  afford  us;  and 
what  condition  he  will  place  us  in  hereafter. 
All  this  God  ailually  has  told  us  in  the 
gofpel.  It  was  to  tell  us  this,  he  lent  his 
Son  into  the  world,  whofe  million  was  con- 
firmed by  the  higheil  authority,  by  figns 
from  Iieaven,  and  miracles  on  earth  ; whofe 
life  and  dodrine  are  delivered  down  to  us 
by  the  moh  unexceptionable  witneffes, 
who  fealed  their  tehiraony  with  their 
blood  ; who  were  too  curious  and  incre- 
dulous to  be  themfelves  impofed  upon,  too 
honed  and  finccre,  too  plain  and  artlels,  to 
impofe  upon  others. 

What  then  can  be  the  reafon  tliat  men 
hill  refufe  to  fee,  and  perfifl  in  “ loving 
darknefs  rather  tlian  light They  will 
tell  yea  perhaps  that  it  is  bccaufe  the  gof- 
pel  is  full  of  incredible  myfteries;  but  our 
Saviour  tells  you,  and  he  tells  you  much 
truer,  that  it  is  ‘‘  becaufe  their  deeds  are  * 
evil.”  The  m.yfleries  and  dilficuliies  of  the 
gofpel  can  be  no  real  objedicn  to  any  man 
tiiat  confiders  what  mylteries  occur,  and 
what  infuperable  objections  inay  beilarted, 
in  almoil  every  branch  cf  human  know'- 
ledge;  and  how  often  we  arc  obliged,  in 
our  mod  important  concerns,  to  decide  and 
to  act  upon  evidence,  incumbered  with  far 
greater  difficulties  than  any  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  If  we  can  admit  no 
religion  that  is  not  free  from  inydery,  we 
mult,  I doubt,  be  content  without  any 
religion.  Even  the  religion  of  nature 
itfeif,  the  whole  conllltution  both  of  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world,  is  lull  of 
myltery;  and  the  greatelt  myltery  of  all 
would  be,  if,  vvith  fo  many  irreiiitible marks 
of  truth,  Chriftianity  lliould  at  lalt  prove, 
falie.  It  is  not  then  becaufe  the  gofpel 
has  too  little  Hgiit  for  thefe  men  tliat  they 
rejeCl  it,  but  becaufe  it  has  too  much. 
For  “ every  one  that  doth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  led  his 
deeds  fliould  be  reproved.”  1 he  light  of 
the  gofpel  is  too  prying  apd  inquiiitive  for 
fuch  an  one.  It  reveals  certain  tilings 
which  he  could  widi  to  conceal  from  all  the 
world*  and  if  poflible  from  himfelf.  Nor 
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Is  tills  all ; it  not  only  reveals,  but  it 
reproves  them.  It  ftrikes  liirn  wiih  an 
ij  evidence  he  cannot  bear ; an  evyidence  not 
L,  only  of  its  own  truth,  but  of  his''un- 
v.’orthy  conclud.  Tlie  golpel  does  indeed 
y offend  him ; but  it  is  not  his  underdanding, 
r it  is  his  con:c’ence,  t ;at  is  flioeked : he 
* could  eafily  credit  what  it  requires  him  to 
•i'  believe;  but  he  cannot,  or  rather  he  will 
h not,  praidiie  what  it  commands  h;m  to  do. 

It  is  plain  that  fuch  a man  cannot 
poffibly  admit  a revelation  that  condemns 
- him  ; and  it  is  as  plain  that  tlie  man  of  vir- 
I tue  cannot  fpurn  the  hand  tiiat  is  graci- 
1 • otilly  llretched  out  to  reward  him.  if  he 

I is  a truly  virtuous  man,  that  is,  one  who 
fmcerely  labours  to  know  his  duty,  and 
. fincerely  intends  to  perform  it,  he  cannot 
but  vviCh  for  more  light  to  guide  Irim  in  the 
■ . invefligation,  more  affifiance  to  fupport 
ij  him  in  the  difeharge  of  it,  more  happineis 
I to  crown  his  perfeverance  in  it,  than  bare 
j - reafon  caione  can  afford  him . This  is  what  all 
I the  beil  and  wifell;  Heathens  moft  ardently 

Idefired,  what  nature  has  been  continually- 
looking  out  for  with  the  utmoil  earndinei's 
, of  expeflation.  When  with  a mind  thus 
i difpofed  he  fits  down  to  examine  the  gofpel, 
i (hadow  of  a reafon 

] why  he  fhould  rcjefl  it  ? He  finds  in  it  a 
! religion,  pure,  holy,  and  benevolent,  as  the 
, God  that  gave  it.  He  finds  not  only  its 
!]  moral  precepts  but  even  its  fublimefi:  myfie- 
ries,  calculated  to  promote  internal  fanftity, 

: vital  piety,  univerfal  philanthropy.  He 
I finds  it  throughout  fo  great  and  noble,  fo 
k congenial  to  the  findt  feelings,  and  mefige- 
,!  nerous  fentiments  of  his  foul ; that  he  can- 
I ; not  but  wilb  it  may  be  true,  and  never  yet, 

[ I believe,  did  any  good  man  wifii  it  to  be 
true,  but  lie  adually  found  it  fo.  He  fees 
d in  it  every  expeflation  of  nature  anfwered, 
every  infirmity  fupported,  every  want  fup- 
plied,  every  terror  difiipated,  every  hope 
,1  confirmed  ; nay,  he  fees  that  God  has 
; done  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
, i could  either  afic  or  think;”  that  he  has 
\ • given  him,\vhat  reafon  could  hardly  have  the 
\ . idea  of,  eternal  happinefs  in  a life  to  come. 

■ It  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  whe- 
I j ther  you  embrace  Chriftianity  or  not. 

I ' Though  reafon  could  anfwcr  all  the  pur- 
I .pofes  of  revelation,  which  is  far,  very  far 
: I from  being  the  cafe,  yet  you  are  not  at  li- 
I berty  to  make  it  your  foie  guide,  if  there  be 
■'  fnch  a thing  as  a true  revelation.  We  are 
i the  fubjedls  of  the  Almighty;  and  whetlier 
* we  will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  we  live, 
cannot  but  live,  under  his  government. 
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His  will  is  the  law  of  his  kingdom.  If  he 
has  made  no  exprefs  declaration  of  his  will, 
we  mult  colled  it  as  well  as  w'e  can  from 
what  we  know  of  his  nature  and  our  own. 
But  if  he  has  exprefsly  declared  his  w'ill, 
that  is  the  law  w'c  arc  to  be  governed  by. 
We  may  indeed  refufe  tobe  got'crned  by  it ; 
but  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do;  for  if  it 
proves  to  be  a true  declaration  of  his  will, 
to  rejed  it  is  rebellion. 

But  to  rejed  or  receive  it, 
alledge,  is  not  a thing  in  your  own^^wer. 
Belief  depends  not  cn  your  will,  but  your 
underllanding.  And  will  the  righteous 
judge  of  the  eartb  condemn  you  for  want  of 
underllanding  ? No;  but  he  may  and  wall 
condemn  you  for  the  wrong  condudof  your 
underllanding.  It  is  not  indeed  in  your 
power  to  believe  whatever  you  pleafe, 
whether  credible  or  inciedible  ; but  it  is  in 
your  power  to  confider  thoroughly,  whe- 
ther a fuppofed  incredibility  be  real  or  only 
apparent.  It  is  in  your  power  to  bellow 
a greater  or  lei's  degree  of  attention  on  the 
evidence  before  you.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  e.xamine  it  with  an  earnell  defire  to  find 
out  the  truth,  and  a firm  refolution  to  em- 
brace it  wherever  you  do  find  it ; or  on  tlie  .. 
contrary,  to  bring  with  you  a Iseart  full  of 
incorrigibledepravity,  or  invincible  prepof- 
feffions.  Have  you  then  truly  and  honefily 
done  every  thing  that  is  confelledly  in  your 
power,  towards  forming  a right  judgment 
of  revelation  ? Have  you  ever  laid  before 
yourfelf  in  one  view  the  whole  colledive 
evidence  of  Chriftianity  ? The  confiftence, 
harmony,  and  connedion,  of  all  its  various 
parts ; the  long  chain  of  prophecies  unde- 
niably compleated  in  it ; the  ailonifhing  and 
well-atttefied  miracles  that  attended  it ; the 
perfed  fandity  cf  its  author ; the  putity 
of  its  precepts ; the  fubiimity  of  its  doc- 
trines ; the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
grefs ; the  illufcrious  company  of  confcfibrs, 
faints,  and  martyrs,  wlto  died  to  confirm 
its  truth;  together  with  an  infinite  number 
of  collateral  proofs  and  fubordinate  cir- 
cum.llances,  all  concurring  to  form  fuch  a 
body  of  evidence,  as  no  other  truth  in  the 
world  can  lliew  ; fuch  as  mud  necell'arily 
bear  down,  by  its  own  weight  and  magni- 
tude, all  trivial  objedions  to  particular 
parts  ? Surely  thefe  things  are  not  trifles; 
furely  they  at  lead  demand  ferioulnefs  and 
attention.  Have  you  then  done  the  gofpel 
this  common  piece  cf  jullice  ? Have  you 
ever  fat  down  to  confider  it  with  impartia- 
lity and  candour; -without  any  favourite 
vice  or  early  prejudice,  without  any  foncl- 
R 4 - nefs 
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r.efs  for  applaufe,  or  novelty,  or  refinement, 
to  miilead  you  ? Have  you  examined  it 
with  the  fame  care  and  diligence,  that  you 
would  examine  a title  to  an  eflate  ? Have 
you  enquired  for  proper  books  ? Have  you 
read  the  defences  of  revelation  as  well  as 
the  attacks  upon  it  ? Have  you  in  dilEcult 
points  applied  for  the  opinion  of  wife  and 
learned  friends ; juft  as  you  would  confult 
the  ableft  lawyers  when  your  property  was 
concerned,  or  the  moft  fiiilfnl  phyficians 
when  your  life  was  at  ftake  ? If  you  can 
truly  fay,  that  you  have  done  all  thefe 
things;  if  you  have  faithfully  beftowed  on 
thefe  enquiries,  all  the  leifure  and  abilities 
you  arc  mafter  of,  and  called  in  every  help 
within  your  reach,  there  is  little  danger  of 
any  material  doubts  remaining  upon  your 

mind. St.  John’s  aftedion  for  his  de* 

parted  friend  did  not  terminate  with  his 
life.  It  was  continued  after  his  crucifixion, 
to  his  memory,  his  charader,  and  his 
religion.  After  a long  life  fpent  in  teach- 
ing and  fuftering  for  that  religion,  he  con- 
cluded it  with  a work  of  infinite  utility, 
the  revifal  of  the  three  gofpels  already 
written,  and  the  addition  of  his  own  to 
fupply  what  they  had  omitted.  With  this 
view  principally  he  gives  us  feveral  of  our 
Saviour’s  difcourfes  with  his  difciples, 
which  are  no  w'here  elfe  to  be  met  with  ; 
and  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  many  other  occurrences  of  his  life, 
which  he  introduces  as  fupplemental  to  the 
other  evangelifts,  are  fuch  as  fet  his  beloved 
mafter  in  the  moft  amiable  and  graceful 
point  of  view,  fuch  as  a favourite  difciple 
would  be  moft  likely  to  feled,  and  moft 
difpofed  to  enlarge  upon.  Of  this  kind, 
for  inftance,  are  our  Saviour’s  difcourfe 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria;  the  cure  of 
the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethefda;  the 
acquittal  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery; 
the  defcripticn  of  the  good  fhepherd  and 
his  flieep;  the  afteding  hiftory  of  Laza- 
rus ; the  condefcending  and  oxpreflive 
ad  of  wafhing  his  difciples  feet ; his  ini- 
mitably tender  and  confolatory  difcourfe 
to  them  juft  before  his  fuffering ; his  moft 
admirable  prayer  on  the  fame  occafion ; 
and  his  pathetic  recommendation  of 
his  flieep  to  St.  Peter  after  his  refur- 
redioii.  Thefe  pafikges  are  to  be  found 
only  in  Si.  John’s  gofpel,  and  whoever 
reads  them  with  attention  will  difcovcr 
in  i.  em  plain  ir  dications  not  only  of  a 
heaven-di'eded  iiand,  but  of  a feeling  and 
a.  grateful  heart,  linitten  with  the  love  of  a 
departed  friend,  penetrated  with  a fenfe  of 
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his  diftinguifhed  kindnefs,  perfcdly  well 
informed  and  thoroughly  interefted,  in 
every  tender  feene  that  it  deferibes.  Tooth- 
ing itfelf  with  the  rccolleftion  of  little 
domeftic  incidents  and  familiar  converfa- 
tions,  and  tracing  out  not  only  the  larger 
and  more  obvious  features  of  the  favourite 
charader,  but  even  thofe  finer  and  more 
delicate  ftrokes  in  it,  which  would  have 
eluded  a lefs  obferving  eye,  or  lefs  faithful 
memory,  than  thofe  of  a beloved  compa- 
nion and  friend.-— 

Our  divine  lawgiver  ftiowed  his  vvif- 
dom  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what 
he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exadly,  what 
no  Pagan  philofopher ever  knew,  whereto 
be  filent  and  where  to  fpeak. 

That  which  principally  attracts  onr 
notice  in  St.  John’s  writings,  and  in  his 
conduct,  is,  a fimplicity  and  finglenefs  of 
heart,  a fervent  piety,  an  unbounded  bcfne- 
volence,  an  unaffeded  modefty,  humiiity, 
meeknefs,  and  gentlenefs  of  di.^pofition. 
Thefe  are  evidently  the  great  charaderiftic 
virtues  that  took  the  lead  in  his  foul,  and 
break  forth  in  every  page  of  his  goi'peland 

his  epiftles. To  know  what  friendihip 

really  is,  we  muft  look  for  it  in  that  facred 
repoiitory  of  every  thing  great  and  excel- 
lent, the  gofpel  of  Chrift. 

Our  Saviour  has  affured  us  that  he  will 
confider  every  real  Chriftian  as  united  to 
him  by  clofer  ties  than  even  thofe  of  friend- 
fhip.  This  affurance  is  given  us  in  one  of 
thofe  noble  ftrains  of  eloquence  which 
are  fo  common  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Our  Lord  being  told  that  his  mother  and 
his  brethren  flood  without,  defiring  to 
fpeak  with  him,  he  gives  a turn  to  this 
little  incident,  perfedly  new,  and  inex- 
preflibly  tender  and  afFedionate.  “ Who 
is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren? 
And  he  ftretched  forth  his  hands  towards 
his  difciples,  and  faid,  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren  ! For  wholoever  lhall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  fame  is  my  bi other,  and  fifter, 
and  mother.”  Bijhop  Porteus, 

§ 182,  Dij^lculties  iji  the  TVovd  of  God  to  he 

expedied^  ^tvith  the  duty  of  examiuing  its 

C'vidence. 

Origen  h.as  obferved,  with  fingular  faga- 
city,  tliat  he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to 
have  proceeded  froiii  him  who  is  the  Author 
of  nature,  may  well  exped  to  find  the  fame 
fort  of  dllhculties  in  it,  as  are  found  in 
the  conftitution  of  nature.  And  in  a like 

way 
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way  of  reflexion  it  may  be  added,  that  he 
who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been, from 
God,  upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties, 
may,  for  the  very  fame  reafon,  deny  the 
world  to  have  been  from  him. 

Chriftianity  being  fuppofed  either  true 
or  credible,  it  is  unfpeakaWe  irreverence, 
and  really  the  moft  prefumptuous  raffinefs, 
to  treat  it  as  a light  matter.  It  can 
never  juftly  be  elleemed  of  little  confe- 
quence,  till  it  be  pofitively  fuppofed  falfe. 
Nor  do  I know  a higher  and  more  important 
obligation  which  we  are  under,  than  that, 
of  examining  moh  ferioully  into  the 
evidence  of  it,  fuppofing  its  credibility ; 
and  of  embracing  it  upon  fuppofition  of 
its  truth.  Butler, 

§ 183.  The  information  the  Gofpel  giojes 
mojl  defrahle. 

The  Chriftian  revelation  has  fuch  pre- 
tences, at  lead,  as  may  make  it  worthy  of 
a particular  confideration  : it  pretends,  to 
come  from  heaven ; to  have  been  delivered 
by  the  Son  of  God;  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  undeniable  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies ; to  have  been  ratilied  by  the  blood 
of  Chrill  and  his  apoiUes,  who  died  in 
afferting  its  truth  ; it  can  ihew  likewife  an 
innumerable  company  of  martyrs  and  con- 
feffors:  its  dodrines  are  pure  and  holy,  its 
precepts  juft  and  righteous;  its  worihip  is 
a reafonable  fervice,  refined  from  the  errors 
of  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  fpiritual, 
like  the  God  v/ho  is  the  objedl  of  it;  it 
offers  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  heaven  to 
the  weaknefs  of  nature ; which  makes  the 
religionof  the  gofpel  to  be  as  pradli cable, 
as  it  is  reafonable ; it  prornifes  infinite 
rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punilhment  to  obilinate  offenders;  which 
makes  it  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us 
foberly  to  confider  it,  fince  every  one  who 
rejeds  it  flakes  his  own  foul  againft  the 
truth  of  it. 

Look  into  the  Gofpel ; there  you  v/ill 
find  every  reafonable  hope  of  nature,  nay 
every  reafonable  fufpicion  of  nature, 
cleared  up,  and  confirmed,  every  difficulty 
anfwered  and  removed.  Do  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  world  lead  you  to  fuf- 
pedl  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of 
fuch  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men 
now  are.?  Your  fufpicions  are  juft  and  well 
founded.  God  made  man  upright 
but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil  fin 
entered,  and  death  and  deftruRion  followed 
after. 
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Do  you  fufpedl,  from  the  fuccefs  of 
virtue  and  vice-  in  this  world,  that  the 
providence  of  God  does  not  interpofe  to 
protedl  the  righteous  from  violence,  or  to 
punifli  the  wicked  ? The  fufpicion  is  not 
without  ground.  God  leaves  his  beft 
fervants  here  to  be  tried  oftentimes  with 
afflidlion  and  forrow,  and  permits  the 
wicked  to  flourifti  and  abound.  The  call 
of  the  gofpel  is  not  to  honour  and  riches 
here,  but  to  take  up  our  crofs  and  follow 
Chrift. 

Do  you  judge,  from  comparing  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  the  world  with  tne  natural 
notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  juftice 
and  goodnefs,  that  there  muft  needs  be 
another  ftate  in  which  juftice  lhall  take 
place  ? You  reafon  right ; and  the  gofpel 
confirms  the  judgment.  God  has  appoint- 
ed a day  to  judge  the  world  in  righteouf- 
nefs  : then  thofe  who  mourn  lhall  rejoice, 
thofe  who  weep  ftiall  laugh,  and  the  perfe- 
cuted  and  affiidled  fervants  of  God  lhall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  fometimes  mifgivlngs  of 
mind?  Are  you  tempted  to  miftrull  this 
judgment,  when  you  fee  the  difficulties 
which  furround  it  on  "every  fide;  fome 
which  affedl  the  foul  in  its  feparate  ftate, 
fome  which  affedl  the  body  in  in  its  ftate  of 
corruption  and  difiblution  ? Look  to  the 
gofpel : there  thefe  difficulties  are  ac- 
counted for  ; and  you  need  no  longer  puz- 
zle yourfelf  with  dark  queftions  concern- 
ing the  ftate,  condition,  and  nature  of  fe- 
parate fpirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  how- 
ever to  appearance  loft  and  deftroyed  ; for 
the  body  and  foul  lhall  once  more  meet  to 
part  no  more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever. 
In  this  cafe  the  learned  cannot  doubt,  and 
the  ignorant  may  be  fure,  that  his  the  man, 
the  very  man  himfelf,  who  lhall  rife  again  : 
for  an  union  of  the  fame  foul  and  body  is 
as  certainly  the  reftoratiori  of  the  man, 
as  the  dividing  them  was  the  dcftruc- 
tion. 

Would  you  know  who  it  is  that  gives 
this  alTurance  ? ’Tis  one  who  is  able  to 
make  good  his  word  ; one  who  loved  you 
fo  well  as  to  die  for  you;  yet  one  too  great 
to  be  held  a prifoner  in  the  grave.  No  ; he 
rofe  with  triumph  and  glory,  the  firft-born 
from  the  dead,  and  will  in  like  manner 
call  from  the  dull  of  the  earth  all  thofe 
who  put  their  truft  and  confidence  in 
him. 

But  who  is  this,  you’ll  fay,  who  was  fub- 
jc£l  to  death,  and  yet  had  power  over 

death  ? 
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and  it  is  the  Chriftian’s  glory,  that  he 
kjiovvs  in  whom  he  has  believed. 
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death  ? How  could  fo  much  weaknefs  and 
la  much  ftrength  meet  together  ? That 
God  has  the  power  of  life,  we  know  ; but 
then  he  cannot  die  : that  man  is  mortal, 
we  know ; but  then  he  cannot  give 
life. 

Confiiler;  does  this  difficulty  deferve  an 
anfvver,  or  does  it  not  ? Our  bleffed  Sa- 
viour lived  among  us  in  a low  and  poor 
condidon,  expofed  to  much  ill  treatment 
from  his  jealous  countrymen  : wdien  he  fell 
into  the'ir  power,  their  rage  knew  no 
bounds : they  reviled  him,  infulted  him, 
mocked  him,  fcourged  him,  and  at  kill 
nailed  him  to  acrofs,  where  by  a fiiamcful 
and  wretched  death  he  hniffied  a life  of  for- 
rovv  and  alHkdion.  Did  we  know  no  more 
of  him  than  this,  upon  what  ground  could 
we  pretend  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  fave  us  from  the  power  of  death We 
might  fay  with  the  difciples,  “ \Vc  traded 
this  had  been  he  who  faould  have  laved 
ifrael but  he  is  dead,^  he  Is  gone,  and 
all  our  hopes  are  buried  in  his  grave. 

If  you  think  this  ought  to  be  anfwered, 
and  that  the  faith  of  a ChriiUan  cannot  be 
a reafonable  faith,  unlefs  it  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  this  feeming  contradidion  ; i be- 
feech  you  then  never  more  complain  of  the 
gofpei  for  furnilhing  an  aiifwer  to  this 
great  objection,  for  removing  this  ilum- 
bling-block  out  of  the  way  of  our  faith. 
Hs  was  a man,  and  thereiore  he  died.  He 
was  the  fon  of  God,  and  therefore  lie  rofe 
from  the  dead,  and  will  give  life  to  all  his 
true  diicipics.'  He  it  was  w'ho  formed  this 
world  and  all  things  in  it,  and  for  the  fake 
of  man  was  content  to  become  man,  and 
to  take  death  for  all,  that  alrthrough  him 
mav  live.  This  is  a wonderful  piece  of 
knowledge  which  God  has  revealed  to  us 
in  his  gofpei;  but  he  has  not  revealed  it 
to  raife  our  wonder,  but  to  confirm  and 
ckabliih  our  faith  in  him  to  whom  he 
hath  committed  all  power,  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things.” 

Had  the  gofpei  required  of  us  to  exped 
from  Chrift  the  redemption  of  our  fouls 
and  bodies,  and  given  us  no  reafon  to 
think  that  Clirik  was  endowed  with  power 
equal  to  the  work,  we  might  juftlyhave 
comp’ained ; and  it  would  have  been  a 
Handing  reproach,  that  Chrillians  believe 
they  know  not  what.  But  to  exped  re- 
demption from  the  Son  of  God,  the  refur- 
|-edion  of  our  bodies  from  the  fame  hand 
which  at  firft  created  and  formed  them, 
are  rational  and  well-founded  ads  of  faith; 


d'hat  the  world  was  made  by  the  fon  of 
God,  is  a propofidon  with  which  reafon 
has  no  fault  to  .find  : that  he  who  made  tne 
world  fliould  have  power  to  renew  it  to  life 
again,  is  highly  confonant  to  reafon.  All 
the  myilery  lies  in  this,  that  10  high  and 
great  a perion  fnould  condefeend  to  be- 
come man,  and  fubjedr  to  death,  for  the 
fake  of  mankind.  But  are  we  fit  perfons 
to  complain  of  this  tranfeendent  mylteiious 
love?  or,  does  it  become  us  to  quarrel 
with  the  kindnefs  of  our  biefled  Lord  to- 
wards us,  only  becaufe  it  is  greater  than 
we  can  conceive  ? No;  it  becomes  us  to 
blefs  and  to  adore  this  exceeding  love,  by 
which  we  are  faved  from  condemnation,  by 
which  we  exped  to  be  refeued  from  death; 
knowing  that  the  power  of  our  bleffed 
Lord  is  equal  to  his  love,  and  that  he  is 
“ able  tofubdue  all  things  to  himfelf.” 

Sherlock, 

§ 184.  Chrijl  and  Mahomet  compared. 

Go  to  your  natural  religion,  lay  before 
her  Mahomet  and  his  difciples  arrayed  in 
armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  Ipoils  of  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands,  who  fell  by  his  vidorious  fword. 
Shew  her  the  cities  which  he  fet  in  flames, 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and 
dellroyed,  and  the  miferable  diflrefs  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  fire 
has  viewed  him  in  this  feene,  carry  her 
into  his  retirements,  fhew  her  the  prophet’s 
'chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives,  and  let 
her  fee  his  adulteries,  and  hear  him  al- 
leJge  revelation  and  his  divine  commif- 
fion  to  juftify  his  lads  and  his  oppreiTions, 
When  (lie  is  tired  with  this  profped, 
then  fliew  her  the  bleffed  Jefus,  humble 
and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  Tons  of 
men,  patiently  inllruding  the  ignorant 
and  the  perv'^erfe.  Let  her  fee  him  in  his 
moft  retired  privacies,  let  her  follow  him 
to  the  mount  and  hear  his  devotions  and 
fupplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his 
table,  to  view  his  poor  fare  and  hear  his 
heavenly  diicourfe.  Let  her  fee  him  in- 
jured but  not  provoked  ; let  her  attend 
him  to  the  tribunal,  and  confider  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  feoffs 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  lall 
prayer  for  his  perfecutors,  “ Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  v/hat 
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thty  -do.”  When  natural  religion  has 
viewed  both,  a (k  which  is  the  prophet  of 

[ God  ? But  her  anfwer  we  have  already 

had,  when  (he  faw  part  of  this  fcene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion  who 
[ attended  at  the  crofs ; by  him  fhe  laid, 

“ Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

Sherlock. 

i ' ^185.  'The  ahfurdliy  and  madnefs  of  inf.  deli ty. 

If  a perfon  that  had  a fair  eftate  in  re- 
I verfion,  which  in  all  probability  he  would 
! ' fpeedily  be  poffefled  of,  and  of  which  he 
might  reafonably  promife  to  himielf  a long 
[ and  happy  enjoyment,  fitould  be  allured 
; by  fome  ddlful  phyfician,  that  in  a very 
, ihort  time  he  would  inevitably  fall  into  a 
I difeafe  which  would  fo  totally  deprive 
I him  of  his  Underilanding  and  memory,  that 
t lie  Ihould  Icfe  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
I without  him,  nay  all  conicioufnefs  and 
i fenfe  of  his  own  perfon  and  being  : il,  I 
; lay,  upon  a certain  belief  of  this  indication, 

the  man  Ihould  appear  overjoyed  at  the 
news,  and  be  mightily  ti-anfported  v/ith 
the  discovery  and  expedatiom  would  not 
all  that  faw  him  be  allonidicd  at  fuch 
I : behaviour  ? Would  they  not  be  forward  to 

I conclude,  that  the  diiiemper  had  feized  him 
already,  and  even  then  the  miferable  crea- 
ture was  become  a mere  fool  and  an  idiot  ? 
Now  the  carriage  of  our  atheiits  is  infinite- 
ly more  amazing  than  this  ; no  dotage  fo 
infatuate,  no  phrenfy  fo  extravagant  as 
theirs.  They  have  been  educated  in  a 
religion  that  inhrudled  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  a Supreme  Being  a Spirit  moil: 
excellently  glorious,  fuperlativcly  power- 
ful, and  wife,  and  good.  Creator  of  all 
things  out  pf  nothing;  that  hath  endued 
the  Ions  of  men,  his  peculiar  favourites, 
with  a rational  fpirit,  and  hath  placed  them 
as  fpeclatcrs  in  this  noble  theatre  of  the 
world,  to  view  and  applaud  thefe  glorious 
feenes  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  workman- 
(hip  of  his  hands ; that  hath  furnifhed  them 
in  general  with  a fufticient  ftore  of  all 
things,  cither  necefiary  or  convenient  for 
life;  and,  particularly  to  fuch  as  fear  and 
obey  him,  hath  promifed  a fupply  of  all 
wants,  a deliverance  and  protedlion  from 
all  dangers : that  they  that  feek  him,  Biall 
^ want  no  m.anner  of  thing  that  is  good. 
Who,  befides  his  munificence  to  them  in 
tills  life,  “ hath  fo  loved  the  world,  that 
' he  fent  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  exprefs 
jm:age  of  his  fubllance,’^  and  partaker  of 
his  eternal  nature  and  glory,  to  bring  life 


and  immortality  to  light,  and  to  tender 
them  to  mankind  upon  fair  and  gracious 
terms;  that  if  they  fubmit  to  his  eafy  yoke 
and  light  burden,  and  obferve  his  com- 
mandments, which  are  not  grievous,  he 
then  gives  them  the  promife  of  eternal 
falvation  ; he  hath  referved  for  tliem  in. 
heaven,  “ an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefilcd,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;”  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  an  unfpeakable,  un- 
conceivable perfedlon  of  joy  and  blifs, 
things  that  “ eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.”  What  a delightful  ravifliing 
hypothcfis  of  religion  is  this ! And  in  this 
religion  they  have  had  their  education. 
Now  let  us  I'uppofe  fome  great  profeflbr  in 
atheifm  to  rnggefl:  to  fome  of  thefe  men, 
that  all  this  is  mere  dream  and  impoflure ; 
that  there  is  no  fuch  excellent  being,  as 
they  flippofe,  that  created  and  prelerves 
tlicm  ; that  all  about  them  is  dark  fenfelefs 
matter,  driven  on  by  the  blind  impulfes  of 
fatality  and  fortune;  that  men  firft  fprung 
up,  like  muihreoms,  oat  of  the  mud  and 
hime  of  the  earth;  and  that  all  their 
thoughts,  and  the  whole  of  what  they  caH 
foul,  arc  only  the  various  adion  and  re- 
percuffion  of  fmall  particles  of  matter, 
kept  a-while  a moving  by  fome  mechanifm 
and  clock-work,  which  finally  muft  ceafe 
and  periflt  by  deatli.  If  it  be  true  then 
(as  we  daily  find  it  is)  that  men  liflen 
with  ccrnplacency  to  thefe  horrid  fuggef- 
tions ; if  they  let  go  their  hope  of  everlaft- 
ing  life  with  willingnefs  and  joy ; if  they 
entertain  the  tlioughts  of  final  perdition 
with  exultation  and  triumph  ; ought  they 
not  to  b^  efleemed  rneft  notoridus  fools, 
even  dekitute  of  common  fenfe,  and 
abandoned  to  a calloufnels  and  numbnefs 
of  foul  ? 

What  then,  is  heaven  itfelf,  with  its 
pleafures  for  evermore,  to  be  parted  with 
fo  unconcernedly  ? Isa  crown  of  righteouf- 
nefs,  a crown  of  life,  to  be  furrendered 
w'ith  ,'aughter  ? Is  an  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  too  light  in  the  balance 
againft  tlic  hopelefs  death  of  the  atheiil, 
and  utter  extiudicn  Eenilcy. 

§ 186.  The  hocks  cf  the  Ne^  Tefame7it  could 
not  hanje  been  forged  in  the  dark  ages. 

Some  adverfaries  of  the  ChrilHan  doc- 
trine have  been  fo  bold  and  (hamelefs  as 
to  deny  in  a lump  the  antiquity  claimed 
by  each  of  the  New  Teilament  books,  i c. 

to 
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to  deny  that  they  were  written  in  the  iirft 
century,  by  the  w’riters  to  whom  they  are 
afcribed.  Toland  is  charged  with  having 
betrayed  afufpicionof  this  fort  in  his  life  of 
Milton  : but  in  his  Amyntor,  or  defence  of 
the  life  of  Milton,  he  difavows  his  having 
meant  the  writings,  which  we  receive  as 
infpired,  by  the  words  upon  wliich  the 
charge  is  grounded.  But  an  anonymous 
Italian,  ventured,  in  a letter  to  Le  Clerc, 
to  throw  out  the  following  fufpicion  : It  is 
polTible  that  in  the  fifth  century,  about  the 
time  when  the  Goths  over-ran  Italy,  four 
men  of  fuperior  ur.derilanding  might 
unite  in  inventing  and  forging  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apoitles,  as  well  as  of  the 
fathers,  and  falfify  fome  palTages  of 
Jofephus  and  Suetonius,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce into  the  world,  by  the  means  of  this 
fraud,  a new  and  more  rational  religion. 

Thcfe  four  men,  who  mull  have  been 
very  converfant  in  the  Jewifh  theology, 
and  Heathen  antiquity,  are  here  charged 
with  the  immenfe  labour  of  forging  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  inventing 
that  diverfity  of  fyle  and  fentiment,  by 
which  they  were  dilHnguilhed  from  each 
other.  Bat  it  would  not  have  been  fafe 
for  our  fceptic,  to  attribute  to  them  a lefs 
laborious  enterprize.  His  credulity,  which 
in  the  prefent  age  men  commonly  affcfl  to 
call  by  the  name  of  unbelief,  would  have 
been  Ihccked  by  the  tellimony  of  the  fa- 
thers, had  he  confined  his  imputation  of 
forgery  to  the  apoilles.  Le  Clerc  returned 
a llrong  and  fenfible  anfwer  to  his  letter, 
in  his  Bibleotheque  ancienne  et  moderne, 
tom.  .xxi.  p.  440. 

However,  there  are  very  few  unbelievers 
among  Chridians,  who  have  thrown  out 
this  fufpicion  againll  the  writings  of  the 
apoilles ; and  indeed  it  is  fo  manifedly 
groundlefs,  that  whoever  does  throw  it  out, 
mull  be  impudently  invincible  by  truth  and 
argument.  For, 

1.  The  ilyle  of  the  apoilles  is  fo  dif- 
ferent, that  their  epillles  could  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  written  by  the  fame 
hand.  St.  Paul  is  uniform  in  all  his  epif- 
tles ; his  manner  is  plainly  different  from 
that  of  other  writers,  and  very  difficult  to 
be  imitated.  At  lead  all  the  epidles  to 
v/hich  his  name  is  prefixed  are  the  work  of 
one  hand.  St.  John  again  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  him  ; and  whoever  writes  in  a 
dyle  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  cannot  imitate 
the  dyle  of  St.  John. 

2.  in  order  to  invent  writings,  and  af- 


cribe  them  to  perfons  who  lived  fome  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  necedary  to  have  an  under- 
danding  and  judgment,  and  a knowledge 
of  hidory  and  antiquity  beyond  the  powers 
of  man,  elfe  the  inventor  mud  commit  fre- 
quent errors.  Now  the  writings  of  the 
New  Tedamentare  unexceptionable  in  this 
refped.  The  better  we  are  acquainted 
with  Jewifh  and  Heathen  antiquity,  with 
the  hidory  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient 
geography  of  Paledine,  the  face-  qf  which 
country  was  totally  changed  by  the  con- 
queds  of  the  Romans ; the  more  clearly 
we  difeern  their  agreement  with  the  New 
Tedament,  even  in  fome  circumdances  fo 
minute,  that  probably  they  would  h^vc  ef- 
caped  the  mod  artful  and  mod  circumfpedl; 
impodure.  The  commentators  abound 
with  obfervations  from  antiquity,  which 
may  ferve  to  exemplify  this : the  learned 
Dr.  Lardnerin  particular  has  done  eminent 
Service  in  this  refpedl. 

3.  The  mod  ancient  fathers,  even  thofe 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apodles, 
Clemens  Romanus,  for  indance,  and  Ig- 
natius, quote  the  books  of  the  New  Teda- 
ment, and  aferibe  them  to  the  apodles. 
We  mud  therefore  either  fuppofe,  with  the 
Italian  abovementioned,  that  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  for  fome  centuries  were 
forged : a fufpicion  which  may  be  more 
effeblually  removed  by  medicinal  applica- 
tions than  by  the  force  of  argument : or 
we  mud  admit  the  books  of  the  New 
Tedament,  which  they  quote,  to  be  in 
facl  as  ancient  as  they  are  pretended  to 
be. 

4.  There  are  fome  very  old  verfions  of 
the  New  Tedament;  the  Latin  at  lead, 
feems  to  have  been  done  fo  early  as  in  the- 
fil'd  century  after  the  birth  of  Chrid;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Syriac  ver- 
fion  is  not  lefs  ancient. 

Is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  fome  cen- 
turies after  Chrid,  when  the  Hebrew 
tongue  was  not  underdood  in  the  wedem 
church,  either  fome  blind  chance  proved 
fo  fortunate,  or  the  cunning  of  fome  Ita- 
lian 'impodors  was  attended  with  fo 
much  thought  and  learning,  as  to  add 
to  the  credibility  of  the  writings  forged 
for  the  apodles,  by  an  extempore  Latin 
verfion  full  of  Hebrew  idioms,  and  by  a 
Syriac  interpretation  ? not  to  mention 
the  Gothic  tranflation  of  Ulphilas,  which, 
beddes,  was  done  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths  into  Italy. 

But  if  thefe  writings  are  as  ancient  as 

. they 
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irhey  are  pretended  to  be,  they  certainly 
I carry  with  them  an  undeniable  and  in- 
delible mark  of  their  divine  original : for 
the  epiftles  refer  to  certain  miraculous 
' gifts,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  impart- 
ed by  the  impofition  of  hands,  and  to  have 
[ been  conferred  by  God,  in  confirmation 
i of  the  oral  and  written  doftrine  ot  the 
, apoftles.  Jf  thefe  epi files  are  ancient  and 

i genuine,  and  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the 

[ churches  to  which  tirey  are  addrefied, 
[■  then  none  can  deny  thefe  miracles.  ^ The 
' matter  is  important  enough  to  merit  fur- 
ther attention. 

St.  Paul’s  firfi  epifile  to  the  Thefialo- 
• mans  is  addreffed  to  a church  which  was 
hardly  founded,  to  which  he  had  not 
t preached  the  gofpel  more  than  three 
Sabbath  days,  A6ls  xvii.  2.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  this  church  abruptly,  on 
account  of  an  impending  perfecution, 
ver.  !o.  and  being  apprehenfive  left  the 
perfecution  fiiould  caufe  feme  to  waver  in 
the  faith,  he  lays  before  them,  in  the  three 
firft  chapters,  arguments  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  gofpel.  The  firft  of  thefe  arguments 
is,  that  which  confirmed  his  doftrine  at 
' Theftalonica,  chap.  i.  6 — 10.  “ For  our 

gofpel,”  fays  he,  came  not  to  you  in 
word  only,  but  alfo  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghoft.”  Power  is  an  exprefilon 
: made  ufe  of  elfewhere  in  the  New  Tefta- 

ment  to  lignify  miraculous  a6ls.  Admit 
him  only  to  have  been  a rational  man,  and 
\ we  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  write  this  to  an 
1 infant  church,  if  no  member  thereof  had 
ever  feen  a miracle  of  his,  or  received  a 
: miraculous  gift,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the 

1 impofition  of  his  hands. 

He  appeals  to  the  fame  proof,  in  his  firft 
epifile  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely diftatisfied  with  him  and  his  man- 
ner of  teaching,  i Cor.  ii.  4.  My  fpeech, 
and  my  preaching,  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man’s  wifdom,  but  in  demon- 
ftration  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power.” 
The  fpirit  is  a word  he  elfewhere  ules  to 
fignify  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  “ fpi- 
rit,” fuch  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  &c.-— 
The  Hebrews  were  on  the  point  of  falling 
oft'  from  Chriftianity,  yet  he  confidently 
tells  them  how  great  their  condemnation 
will  be,  if  they  deny  a doflrine,  to  which 
God  had  borne  witnefs  with  figns  and 
wonders,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 
Heb.  xi.  4.  and  chap.  vi.  4,  5.  He  re- 
monftrates  to  them,  that  they  had  been 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
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had  tafted  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.”  In  like  manner  he  endeavours  to 
convince  the  Galatians,  who  had  deferted 
the  pure  dodrine  of  the  gofpel,  that  the 
law  of  Mofes  was  aboliflied  ; by  putting 
to  them  this  queftion,  “ Received  ye  the 
fpirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith.”’  Gal.  iii.  2.  Is  it 
poflible,  that  a deceiver  of  a found  under- 
ftanding,  fuch  as  St.  Paul’s  epiftles  fiiew 
him  to  have  pofiefied,  fliould  refer  the  ene- 
mies of  his  religion,  of  his  office,  and  of 
the  deftrines  which  diftinguiihed  him  from 
other  fedsof  his  religion,  not  only  to  the  mi- 
racles which  he  pretends  to  have  wrought, 
but  to  miraculous  gifts  which  he  pretends 
to  have  communicated  to  them,  if  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  anfwer,  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  thefe  miraculous  gifts? 

In  the  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  of 
the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  he  reprehends 
the  abufe  of  certain  miraculous  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  preferibes  a better  applica- 
tion of  them.  If  he  aflually  wrote  this  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  they  had  no  mira- 
culous gifts,  no  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  then  St.  Paul  is  not  an  impoftor 
but  a madman,  which,  I apprehend,  is  not 
the  charge  of  unbelievers  agairift  him. 

But  if  thefe  miracles  be  true,  then  the 
dodlrine,  and  the  book  in  confirmation  of 
which  they  were  wrought,  are  divine ; and 
the  more  certainly  fo,  as  there  is  no  room 
for  deception.  A juggler  may  perfuade 
me,  that  he  performs  miracles,  but  he  can 
never  perfuade  me,  and  a whole  body  of 
men  of  found  intellefls,  that  he  has  com- 
municated to  us  the  gift  of  working  mira- 
cles, and  fpeaking  foreign  languages,  un- 
lefs  we  can  work  the  miracles,  and  fpeak 
the  languages.  Michaelis. 

§ 187.  The  Extent,  Ohjed,  a7icl  End  of  the 
prophetic  Scheme, 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament  we  find,  firft.  That 
prophecy  is  of  a prodigious  extent;  that  it 
commenced  from  the  lapfc  of  man,  and 
reaches  to  the  confummaticn  of  all  things ; 
that,  for  many  ages,  it  was  delivered  dark- 
ly, to  few  perfons,  and  with  large  intervals 
from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of 
another ; but,  at  length,  becam.c  more  clear, 
more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  world,  among  other  reafons 
affigned,  for  this  principaily,  to  be  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  Divine  Oracles ; that,  with 

lome 
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fome  iritermliiion,  the  fpirit  of  prophecy 
lubfilled  among  that  people,  to  the  coming 
of  Chrift;  that  he  himfelf  and  his  apollies 
exercifed  this  power  in  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  manner ; and  left  behind  them  many 
predi(^ions,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Teflarnent,  which  profefs  to  refpefl 
very  diftant  events,  and  even  run  out  to 
the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John’s  expref- 
fion,  to  that  period,  when  the  myllery  of 
.God  Otall  be  perfefled.” 

2.  Further,  befides  the  extent  of  this 
prophetic  fcheme,  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
fon,  whom  it  concerns,  deferves  our  confi- 
deration.  He  is  deferibed  in  terms,  which 
excite  the  moll  auguil  and  magnificent 
ideas.  He  is  fpoken  of,  indeed,  fometimes 
as  being  ‘‘the  feed  of  the  woman,”  and  as 
“ the  fon  of  man;”  yet  fo  as  being  at  the 
fame  time  of  mere  than  mortal  extradion. 
He  is  even  reprefented  to  us,  as  being  fu- 
perior  to  men  and  angels ; as  far  above  all 
principality  and  power,  above  all  that  is 
accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  ; as  the  word  and  wifdom  ,of  God  ; 
as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  P’ather ; as  “ the 
«‘  heir  of  all  things,  by  w^hom  he  made  the 

worlds as  “ the  brightnefs  of  his  glory, 

and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon.” 

W e have  no  words  to  denote  greater 
ideas,  than  thefe  ; the  mind  of  man  cannot 
elevate  iifelf  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of 
fuch  tranfeendent  worth  and  excellence  is 
that  Jefus  faid  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro- 
phets bear  witnefs ! 

3.  Lallly,  the  declared  purpofe,  for 
which  the  iVlcfuah,  prefigured  by  fo  long 
a train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  w'orld, 
correfponds  to  all  the  reft  of  tke  reprefen- 
tation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  opprefied 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  ere6l  a 
great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  atcliieve  one 
of  thofe  adts,  which  hiftory  accounts  moft 
heroic.  No  ; it  was  not  a mighty  ftate,  a 
vjclor  people — 

Non  res  Romanas  perituraque  regna — 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contem- 
plation of  this  divine  perfon.  It  was  an- 
other and  far  fubli'mer  purpofe,  which  he 
came  to  accomplifti ; a purpofe,  in  com- 
parifon  of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor 
and  little,  and  all  the  performances  of  man 
as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a world  from 
ruin  ; to  abolifli  fin  and  death;  to  purify 
and  immortalize  human  nature  ; and  thus, 
in  the  moft  exalted  fenfe  of  the  words,  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blefting 
of  all  nations. 


There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  accoan?, 
I deliver  the  undoubted  fenfe,  if  not  always 
the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Confider  then  to  what  this  reprefenta- 
tion  amounts.  Let  us  unite  the  fcveral  parts 
cf  it,  and  bring  them  to  a point.  A fpirit 
of  prophecy  pervading  all  time — charac- 
terizing one  perfon,  of  the  higheft  dignity 
•—and  proclaiming  the  accomplifhment  of 
one  purpofe,  the  moft  beneficent,  the  molt 
divine,  that  imagination  itfelf  can  projefl. 
—Such  is  the  fcriptural  delineation,  whe- 
ther we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that  oeco- 
nomy,  which  we  call  prophetic  ! 

And  now  then  (if  vve  muft  be  reafoning 
from  our  ideas  of  fit  and  right,  to  the  rec- 
titude of  tke  divine  conduft)  let  me  afk,  in, 
one  word,  whether,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
it  Ihould  ever  pleafe  the  moral  Governor 
of  tile  world  to  reveal  liimfeif  by  prophecy 
at  all,  we  can  conceive  him  to  do  it,  in  a 
“ manner,”  or  for  “ ends,”  more  worthy  of 
him  ? Does  not  the  “ extent”  of  die  fcheme 
correfpond  to  our  bell  ideas  of  that  infinite 
Being,  to  whom  all  duration  is  but  a point, 
and  to  whofe  view  all  time  is  equally  pre- 
fent.?  Is  not  the  “ objefl”  cf  this  fcheme, 
“ the  Lamb  of  God  that  was  flain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,”  worthy,  in 
our  conceptions,  of  all  the  honour  that  can 
be  refic6led  upon  him  by  fo  vaft  and  fplen- 
did  an  csconomy  ? Is  not  the  “ end”  of 
this  fcheme  fuch  as  we  fliould  think  moft  fit 
for  fuch  a fcheme  of  propHecy  to  predidl,. 
and  for  fo  divine  a perfon  to accomplilh? 

You  fee,  every  thing  here  is  of  a piece  ; 
all  the  parts  of  this  diipenfation  are  afto- 
riifhingly  great,  and  perfectly  harmonize 
with  each  other,  Hurd, 

§ 188.  Our  ■phtlofophtcal  principles  tnnjl  be 

learnt  from  the  book  of  Nature  ^ our  religious- 

from  the  book  of  Grace. 

In  order  to  attain  right  conceptions  of 
-the  conftitution  of  Nature,  as  laid  before 
us  in  the  volume  of  Creation,  we  are  not 
to  afiume  hypothefes  and  notions  of  our 
own,  apd  from  them,  as  from  eftablifhed 
principles,  to  account  for  the  fcveral  phre- 
noinena  that  occur;  but  we  are  to  begin 
with  the  cffc£ls.  themfelves,  and  from  thefe, 
diligently  colle^lcd  in  a variety  of  well- 
chofen  experiments,  toinveftigate  the  caufes 
which  produce  them.  By  fuch  a method, 
dlrcded'and  imp'-oved  by  the  helps  of  a 
fublime  geometry,  we  may  rcafonably  hope 
to  arrive  at  certainty  in  our  phyfical  enqui- 
ries, and  on  the  balls  of  fadi  and  demour- 
ftration  may  credl  a fyftem  of  the  world. 
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t^at  fliall  be  true,  and  wortliy  of  its  au- 
thor. Whereas,  by  purfaing  a contrary 
path,  our  conjeclures  at  the  befl  will  be 
precarious  and  doubtful;  nor  can  we  ever 
j be  fure  that  the  moll  ingenious  theories  we 
I can  frame  are  any  thing  more  than  a vvell- 
invented  and  confident  fable. 

I With  the  fame  caution  we  are  to  proceed 
! in  examining  the  conllitution  of  Grace,  as 
’ unfolded  to  our  view  in  the  volume  of  Re- 
demption. Here  alfo  we  are  not  to  exco- 
gitate conceits  and  fancies  of  our  own,  and 
then  didort  the  expreffions  of  holy  writ,  to 
favour  our  misdiapen  imaginations  ; but 
I we  are  fird  to  advert  to  what  God  has 
actually  made  known  of  himfeif  in  the  de- 

Iclarations  of  his  word ; and  from  this,  care- 
fully interpreted  by  the  rules  of  found  cri- 
tici'fm  and  logical  deduction,  to  elicit  the 
I genuine  dodlrines  of  revelation.  By  fuch 
! an  exertion  of  our  inteiledual  potvers,  af- 
1 filled  and  enlightened  by  the  aids  which 

i human  literature  is  capable  of  furnilhiug, 
we  may  advance  with  eafe  and  fafety  in 

t*  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  difpenfarions, 
.and  on  the  rock  of  Scripture  may  build  a 
'I  fydem  of  religion,  that  lhall  approve  itfelf 
J to  our  mod  enlarged  underdandings,  and 
l>e  equally  fecured  from  the  injuries  and 
• ! infults  of  enthufiads  and  unbelievers.  On 
i the  other  hand,  previoufly  to  determine 
, from  our  own  reafon  what  it  is  fit  for  a be- 

t ing  of  infinite  vviidom  to  do,  and  from  that 

» pretended  fitnefs  to  infer  that  he  has  really 
'1  done  it,  is  a mode  of  procedure  that  is  lit- 
1 tie  fuited  to  the  imbecility  of  our  mental 
faculties,  and  dill  lefs  calculated  to  lead  us 
3 to  an  adequate  comprehenfion  of  the  will 
ii  or  works  of  Heaven.  Hallifax* 

. § 189.  Comparifon  hetijjeen  Heatheni/m  and 

Chrijiianity. 

The  apodle  faith,  “ After  the  world  by 
wifdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleafed  God 
to  fave  believers  by  the  foolifhnefs  of 
preaching.”  That  is  to  fay,  fmee  the 
mere  fydems  of  reafon  were  eventually  in- 
fufficient  for  the  frdvation  of  mankind  ; and 
fmcc  it  was  impofiible  that  their  fpecula- 
•tions  fhould  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of 
God;  God  took  another  way  to  inftrudl 
them : he  revealed  by  preaching  of  the  gof- 
pel  what  the  light  of  nature  could  not  difeo- 
ver,  fo  that  the  fyllem  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
bis.  apoftles,  fupplied  all,  that  was  wanting 
in  the  fydems  of  the  ancient  philofophers. 

But  it  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
philofophers  only,  that  we  mean  to  confi- 
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dcr  the  propofition  in  our  text ; we  will 
examine  it  alio  in  reference  to  modern 
philofophy.  Our  philoi'ophcrs  know  more 
than  all  thofe  of  Greece  knew  : but  their 
fcience,  whicJi  is  of  imfpeakabic  advan- 
tage, while  it  contains  itfeif  within  its 
proper  fpherc,  becomes  a fourcc  of  errors, 
when  it  is  extended  beyond  it.  Human 
reafon  now  lodgctli  itfelf  in  new  intrench- 
ments,  when  it  refuleth  to  fubmit  to  the 
faith.  It  even  puts  on  new  armour  to  at- 
tack it,  after  it  hath  invented  new  me- 
thods of  felf-defence.  Under  pretence 
that  natural  fcience  hath  made  greater  pro- 
grefs,  revelation  is  deipil'ed.  Under  pre- 
tence that  modern  notions  of  God  the 
Creator  are  purer  than  thofe  of  the  an- 
cients, the  yoke  of  God  the  Redeemer  is 
broken  olr.  We  are  going  to  employ  the 
remaining  part  of  this  difeourfe  in  judify- 
ing  the  propofition  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  fenfe 
that  we  have  given  it : we  are  going  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  revealed  religion 
hath  advantages  infinitely  fuperior  to  na- 
tural religion:  that  the  greated  geniufes 
are  incapable  of  difeovering  by  their  own 
reafon  all  the  truths  necefiary  to  falvation: 
and  that  it  difplays  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
not  Co  abandon  us  to  the  uncertainties  of 
our  own  wifdom,  but  to  make  us  the  ridi 
prefent  of  revelation. 

We  will  enter  into  this  difeufiion,  by 
placing  on  the  one  fide  a philofopher  con- 
templating the  works  of  nature  : on  the 
other,  a diiciple  of  Jefus  Chrid  receiving 
the  dodlrines  of  revelation.  To  each  we 
tvill  give  four  fubjedls  to  examine  : the  at- 
tributes of  God  : the  nature  of  man  : the  ; 

means  of  appeafmg  the  remorfe  of  con- 
fcience  : and  a future  date.  From  their 
judgments  on  each  of  thefe  fubjedls,  evi- 
dence will  arife  of  the  fuperior  worth  of 
that  revelation,  which  feme  minute  phiio- 
fophers  affedl  to  defpife,  and  above  which  ‘ 

they  prefer  that  rough  draught,  which  ' 

they  Iketch  out  by  their  own  learned  fpe- 
culations. 

I . Let  us  confider  a difciple  of  natural 
religion,  and  a difciple  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, meditating  on  the  attributes  of  God. 

When  the  difciple  of  natural  religion  con- 
fiders  the  fymmetry  of  this  univerfe ; when 
lie  obferves  that  admirable  uniformity, 
which  appears  in  the  fuccefiion  of  feafons, 
and  in  the  condant  rotation  of  night  and 
day  ; when  he  remarks  the  exafl  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  Tea,  fo  ordered  that  billows,  which 

fwell 
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fwell  into  mountains,  and  feem  to  threaten 
the  world  with  an  univerfal  deluge,  break 
away  on  the  ftiore,  and  rerpefcon  the  beach 
the  command  of  the  Creator,  who  faid  to 
the  fea,  “hitherto  fhalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther  ; and  here  Ihall  thy  proud  waves 
be  ftayed:”  when  he  attends  to  all  thefe 
marvellous  works,  he  will  readily  conclude, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  a being  power- 
ful and  wife.  But  when  he  obferves  winds, 
tempefts,  and  earthquakes,  which  feem  to 
threaten  the  reduction  of  nature  to  its  pri- 
mitive chaos ; when  he  fees  the  fca  over- 
flow its  banks,  and  bund  the  enormous 
moles,  that  the  indudry  of  mankind  had 
raifed  ; his  fpeculations  will  be  perplexed, 
he  will  imagine,  he  fees  charadlers  of  infir- 
mity among  fo  many  proofs  ofcreative  per- 
fedion  and  power. 

When  he  thinks,  that  God,  having  en- 
riched the  habitable  world  with  innumera- 
ble produdions  of  infinite  worth  to  the  in- 
habitant, hath  placed  man  here  as  a fove- 
reign  in  a fuperb  palace ; when  he  conii- 
ders  how' admirably  God  hath  proportioned 
the  divers  parts  of  the  creation  to  the  con- 
llrudion  of  the  human  body,  the  air  to  the 
lungs,  aliments  to  the  difierent  humours  of 
the  body,  the  medium,  by  which  objeds 
are  rendered  viflble,  to  the  eyes,  that,  by 
which  founds  are  communicated,  'to  the 
ears ; when  he  remarks  how  God  hath  con- 
iieded  man  with  his  own  fpecies,  and  not 
with  animals  of  another  kind;  how’  he  hath 
diftributed  talents,  fo  that  fome  requiring 
the  alfiftance  of  others,  all  Ihould  be  mutu- 
ally united  together  ; how  he  hath  bound 
men  together  by  invifible  ties,  fo  that  one 
cannot  fee  another  in  pain  without  a fyrn- 
pathy,  that  inclines  him  to  relieve  liim  : 
when  the  difeipie  of  natural  religion  medi- 
tates on  thefe  grand  fubjeds,  he  concludes 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  a beneficent 
being.  But,  when  he  fees  the  innumerable 
miferies  to  which  men  are  lubjed;  when 
heiinds,  that  every  creature,  wliich  contri- 
butes to  fupport,  contributes  at  the  fame 
time  to  deflroy  us ; when  he  thinks,  that 
the  air,  which  aflills  refpiration,  conveys 
epidemical  difeafes,  and  imperceptible  poi- 
fons  ; that  aliments,  wliich  ncurifh  us,  are 
often  our  bane;  that  the  animals,  that  ferve 
us,  often  turn  favnge  againft  ns ; when  he 
obferves  the  per/idiournefs  of  fociety,  the 
mutual  indukry  of  mankind  in  tormenting 
each  other ; the  arts,  which  they  invent 
to  deprive  one  another  of  life;  when  he 
attempts  to  reckon  up  the  innumefable 


maladies,  that  confume  us ; w'hen  he  confl- 
ders  death,  which  bows  the  loftieft  heads^ 
diflblves  the  firmefl:  cements,  and  fubverts 
the  bed-founded  fortunes;  when  he  makes 
thefe  refledions,  lie  will  be  apt  to  doubt, 
whether  it  be  goodnefs,  or  the  contrary  at- 
tribute, that  inclineth  the  Author  of  our 
being  to  give  us  exiflence.  When  the  dif- 
ciple  of  natural  religion  reads  thofe  re- 
verfes  of  fortune,  of  which  hiflory  furnilh- 
eth  a great  many  examples;  when  he  feeth 
tyrants  fall  from  a pinnacle  of  grandeur; 
wicked  men  often  puniihed  by  their  own 
wickednefs,  the  avaricious  puniihed  by  the 
objeds  of  their  avarice,  the  ambitious  by 
thole  of  their  ambition,  the  voluptuous  by 
thofe  of  their  voluptuoufnefs  : when  he 
perceives  that  the  laws  of  virtue  are  fo 
eiTentlal  to  public  happinefs,  that  without 
them  fociety  would  become  a banditti,  at 
lead,  that  fociety  is  more  or  lefs  happy,  or 
miferable,  according  to  its  loofer  or  clofer 
attachment  to  virtue ; when  he  confiders 
all  thefe  cafes,  he  will  probably  conclude, 
that  the  Author  of  this  univerfe  is  a jud 
and  holy  being.  But,  when  he  fees  tyranny 
edablilhed,  vice  enthroned,  humility  in 
confufion,  pride  wearing  a crown,  and  love 
to  holinefs  fometimes  exponng  people  to 
many  and  intolerable  calamities ; he  will 
not  be  able  to  judify  God,  amidd  the  dark- 
nefs  in  which  his  equity  is  involved  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

But,  of  all  thefe  myderies,  can  one  be 
propofed,  which  the  Gofpel  doth  not  un- 
fold; or,  at  lead,  is  there  one,  on  W'hich 
it  doth  not  give  us  fome  principles,  that 
are  fuflicient  to  conciliate  it  with  the  per- 
fedions  of  the  Creator,  how  oppofite  fo- 
ever  it  may  feem  ? 

Do  the  diforders  of  the  world  puzzle 
the  difeipie  of  natural  religion,  and  pro- 
duce difficulties  in  his  mind  ? With  the 
principles  of  the  Gofpel  I can  folve  them 
all.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  this 
world  hath  been  defiled  by  the  fm  of  man, 
and  that  he  is,  therefore,  an  objed  of  di- 
vine dirpleafiire ; when  the  principle  is 
admitted,  that  the  world  is  not  now  what 
it  was,  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
God  ; and  that  in  comparifon  with  its 
pridine  date,  it  is  only  a heap  of  ruins, 
the  truly  magnificent,  but  adually  ruinous 
heap  of  an  edifice  of  incomparable  beau- 
ty, the  rubbilli  of  which  is  far  more  proper 
to  excite  our  grief  for  the  lofs  of  its  pri- 
mitive grandeur,  tlian  to  fuit  our  prefent 
wants.  When  thefe  refledions  are  made, 

can 
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: 'em  we  find  any  obje<5lions,  in  the  dif- 
; orders  o.£^!ie  world,  againll:  the  wifiiom  of 

• ,i  oiir  Creator? 

Are  the  miferies  of  man,  and  is  the  fatal 
neceiTity  of  death,  in  contemplation  ? With 
r'  the  principles  of  the  Gofpel,  I folve  the 
i‘j  difiicu'ties,  wluzh  thefe  fad  objeils  produce 
r in  the  mind  of  the  difciplc  of  natural  reli- 
\]\  gion.  Jf  the  pi  inciples  of  Chriilianity  be 
admitted,  if  we  allow,  that  the  afiliftions  of 
good  men  are  profitable  to  them,  and  that, 
i:  in  many  caies,  prolperity  would  be  fatal 
: to  them  ; if  we  grant,  that  the  prefent  is 
! ja  tranfitory  fiare,  and  that  this  momentary 
' j life  will  be  lucceeded  by  an  immortal  ftate; 

• if  we  rccollcdl  the  imany  firnilar  tnlths, 

, which  the  Gofpel  abundantly  declares; 

can  we  find,  in  human  miferies,  and  in  the 
0 necefiity  of  dying,  objedlions  againll  the 
} goodnefs  of  the  Creator? 

Do  the  prosperities  of  bad  men,  and  ad- 

fvbrfities  of  the  good,  confafe  our  ideas  of 
God  ? With  the  principles  of  the  Gofpel, 

[ ] can  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which 
thefe  difierent  conditions  produce  in  the 
i mind  of  the  dilciple  of  natural  religion. 
If  the  principles  of  the  Gofpel  be  admitted, 
if  we  be  perfuaded,  that  the  tyrant,  whofe 
? p^rofpe.ity  allonifhcth  us,  fulfils  the  coiin- 
n lei  of  God  ; if  ecclefiallicai  hiflory  affure 
us,  that  Herods,  and  Pilates,  thernlelvcs 
I Contributed  ^ to  the  ellablifliment  of  that 
I very  Chriftianiiy,  which  tlley  meant  to 
I defiroy;  efpecially,  if  we  admit  a Hate 
, of  future  rewards  and  punilhments ; can 
’ the  obfeurity,  in  which  providence  hath 
: been  pleafed  to  wrap  up  feme  of  its  de- 

I figns,  raife  doubts  about  the  jufiice  of  the 
t Creator? 

' In  regard,  then,  to  tile  firfl  objedl  of 
contemplation,  the  pei  fedlion  of  the  nature 
^ cf  God,  revealed  religion  is  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to  natural  religion  ; the  difciple  of  the 
firll  religion  is  infinitely  wifer  than  the 
pupil  of  the  lad. 

n.^  Let  us  confider  tlicfe  two  difciples 
examining  the  nature  of  man,  and  endea- 
vouring to  know  themfelves.  The  difciple  ' 
of  natural  religion  cannot  know  mankind  ; 
he  cannot  perfectly  underftand  the  nature, 
the  obligations,  the  duration  of  man. 

I.  1 ne  diiciple  of  natural  religion  can 
only  imperfeflly  know  tlie  nature  of  man, 
the  diflerence  ol  the  two  fubllances,  of 
which  lie  is  compofed.  His  reafon,  indeed, 
may  Ipeculate  the  matter,  and  he  may  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  relation  between  mo- 
tion  and  thought,  between  the  diiToIution 
Ota  few  fibres  and  violent  leniadons  of  pain, 
between  an  agitation  of  humours  and  pro* 


found  refleflions ; he  may  infer  from  two 
difierent  efiefts,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
difierent  caufes,  a caule  of  motion,  and  a 
caufe  of  fenfation,  a caufe  of  agitating 
humours,  and  a caufe  of  relleding, 
that  there  is  body,  and  that  there  is 
fpirit. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  thofe  philcfopherr, 
W'ho  are  befi  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
m.an,  cannot  account  for  two  dilficulties, 
that  are  propofed  to  them,  wlien,  on  the 
mere  principles  of  reafon,  they  affirm,  that 
man  is  compofed  of  the  two  fubfiances  of 
matter  and  mind.  I aflt,  firll,  Do  ye  fo 
well  underlland  matter,  are  your  ideas  of 
it  fo  complete,  that  ye  can  affirm,  for  cer- 
tain, it  is  fufccptible  of  nothing  more,  than 
this,  or  that?  Are  ye  fure  that  it  implies 
a ccntradidlion  to  affirm,  it  hath  one  pro- 
perty, which  hath  efcaped  your  obferva- 
tion  ? Axnd,  ccnrecjilently,  can  ye  adlually 
demonfir.'>te,  that  the  eficnce  of  matter  is 
incompatible  with  thought?  Since,  when 
ye  cannot  difeover  the  union  of  an  attribute 
with  a fubjebl,  ye  infianily  conclude,  that 
two  attributes,  which  feem  to  you  to  have 
no  relation,  fuppofe  two  different  fubjeCls : 
and  fince  ye  conclude  that  extent  and 
thought  compofe  two  different  fubjebls. 
body  and  foul,  becaufe  ye  can  difeover  no 
natilral  relation  between  extent  and  thought; 
if  1 difeover  a third  attribute,  which  appears 
to  me  entirely  unconnefled  with  both  ex- 
tent and  thought,  I fhall  have  a right,  in 
my  turn,  to  admit  three  fubjecls  in  man  ; 
matter,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  extent ; mind, 
which  is  the  fubjeft  of  thought;  and  a tliird 
fubjeifi,  w'hich  belongs  to  the  attribute,  that 
feenis  to  me  to  have  no  relation  to  either 
matter  or  mind.  Now  I do  know  fyeh  an 
attribute:  but  I do  not  know  to  which  of 
your  two  fubjefts  I ought  to  refer  it:  I 
mean  fenfation.  I find  it  in  my  nature, 
and  I experience  it  every  hour.  But  I 
am  altogerher^at  a lofs,  whether  I ought 
to  attribute  it  to  body,  or  to  fpii  it,  I per- 
ceive no  more  natural  and  necefiary  rela- 
tion between  fenfation  and  motion,  than 
between  fenfation  and  thought. 

There  are,  then,  on  your  principle,  three 
fubfiances  in  man,  one  the  fubfiratum, 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  extention  ; another, 
which  is  the  fubjedl  of  thought;  and  a 
third,  which  is  the  fubjeil  of  fenfation  : 
or  rather,  I fufpe*fi,  there  is  only  cue  fub- 
ftance  in  man,  which  is  known  to  me  very 
imperfeflly,  to  which  all  thefe  attributes 
belong,  and  which  are  united  together, 
although  1 am  not  able  to  difeover  their 
relation. 
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Revealed  religion  removes  diefe  difn- 
culties,  and  decides  the  quedion.  It  tells 
us,  that  there  are  two  beings  in  man, 
and,  if  I may  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  two  dif- 
ferent men,  the  material  man,  and  the  im- 
material man.  The  Scriptures  fpeak,  on 
thefe  principles,  thus;  “ The  dull:  fhall  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was,”  this  is  the 
material  man  : “ The  fpirit  fhall  return  to 
God  who  gave  it,”  this  is  the  immaterial 
man.  “ Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,”  that  is  to  fay,  the  material  man : 

fear  him,  which  is  able  to  dellroy  the 
foul,”  that  is,  the  immaterial  man.  “ We 
are  willing  to  be  abfent  from  the  body,” 
that  is  from  the  material  man;  “ and  to  be 
prefent  with  the  Lord,”  that  is  to  fay,  to 
have  the  immaterial  man  difembodied. 

“ They  Honed  Stephen,”  that  is,  the  ma- 
terial man  ; “ calling  upon  God,  and  lay- 
ing, Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit,”  that 
is  to  fay,  receive  the  immaterial  man. 

2.  The  difciple  of  natural  religion  can 
obtain  only  an  imperfed  knowledge  of  the 
obligations,  or  duties  of  man.  Natural 
religion  may  indeed  conduct  him  to  a 
certain  point,  and  teli  Idm,  that  he  ought 
to  love  his  benefador,  and  various  limilar 
maxims.  But  is  natural  religion,  think  ye, 
fulneient  to  account  for  that  contrariety,  of 
which  every  man  is  confeious,  that  oppo- 
fition  between  inclination  and  obligation  ? 
A very  folid  argument,  I grant,  in  favour 
of  moral  reditude  arifeth  from  obferving, 
that,  to  whatever  degree  a man  may  carry 
his  fm,  whatever  ejEforts  he  may  n>ake  to 
eradicate  tliofe  feeds  of  virtue  from  his 
heart,  which  nature  has  fown  there,  he 
cannot  forbear  venerating  virtue,  and  re- 
coiling at  vice.  1 Ids  i^:  certainly  a proof, 
rhat  the  Author  of  our  being  meant  to 
forbid  vice,  and  to  enjoin  virtue.  But  is 
there  no  room  for  complaint  ? Is  there  no- 
thing fpccious  in  the  following  objedion  ? 
As,  in  fpiteof  all  my  endeavours  to  dcHroy 
virtuous  dil]:)ofitions,  I cannot  help  relpcd- 
ing  virtue,  ye  infer,  that  the  Author  of  my 
being  intended  I fliould  Le  virtuous:  fo, 
as,  ill  fpite  of  all  m}'  endeavours  to  eradi- 
cate vice,  1 cannot  help  loving  vIqc,  have 
I notreafon  for  inferring,  in  my  turn,  that, 
the  Author  of  my  being  defgncd  I Ihould 
be  vicious ; or,  at  leall,  that  he  cannot 
jiiHly  impute  guilt  to  me  for  performing 
thofe  adions,  which  proceed  from  fonie 
pTinciples,  that  were  born  with  me  r Is 
there  no  fnew  of  reafon  in  this  famous  fo- 
phifm?  Reconcile  the  God  of  nature  with 
die  God  of  religion.  Explain  how  the 
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God  of  religion  can  forbid  what  the  God 
of  nature  infpires ; and  how  he,  who  fol- 
lows tliofe  didates,  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture infpires,  cah  be  punilhed  for  fo  doing 
by  the  God  of  religion.  . 

The  Gofpel  unfolds  this  mydery.  It 
attributes  this  feed  of  corruption  to  the 
depravity  of  nature.  It  attributeth  the 
refped,  that  we  feel  for  virtue,  to  the 
remains  of  the  image  of  God,  in  which 
we  were  formed,  and  which  can  never  be 
entirely  effaced.  Becaiife  we  were  born 
in  fin,  the  Gofpel  concludes,  that  wc 
ought  to  apply  all  our  attentive  endeavours 
to  eradicate  the  feeds  ef  corruption.  And, 
bccaufe  the  image  of  the  Creator  is  partly 
erafed  from  our  hearts,  the  Gofpel  con- 
cludes, that  we  ought  to  give  ourfelves 
wholly  to  the  retracing  of  it,  and  fo  to  an- 
fwer  the  excellence  of  our  extradion. 

3.  A difciple  of  natural  religion  can  ob- 
tain only  an  imperfed  knowledge  of  the 
duration  of  man,  whether  his  foul  be  im- 
mortal, or  whether  it  be  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  matter.  Reafon,  I allow,  ad- 
vanceth  fome  folid  arguments  in  proof  of 
the  dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
For  what  neceflity  is  there  for  fuppoHng, 
that  the  foul,  which  is  a fpiritual,  indivi- 
fible,  and  immaterial  being,  that  confli- 
tutes  a whole,  and  is  a diRiiid  being,  al- 
theugh  united  to  a portion  of,  matter, 
Hiould  ceafe  to  cxifl,  when  its  union  with 
the  body  is  diffol  ved  ? A pofitive  ad  of  the 
Creator  is  necciliiry  to  tlie  annihilation  of 
a fubifance.  The  annihilating  of  a being, 
that  fubfiHs,  reqiiireth  an  ad  of  power 
fimilar  to  that  which  gave  it  exillence'at 
firlL  Now,  far  from  having  any  ground 
to  believe,  that  God  will  caufe  his  power 
^to  intervene  to  annihilate  our  fouls,  every 
thing,  that  we  know,  perfuadeth  us,  that- 
he  hiinfelf  hath  engraven  charaders  of  im- 
mortality on  them,  and  that  he  will  pre- 
ferve  them  for  ever.  Enter  into  thy 
heart,  frail  creature  ! fee,  feel,  confider 
thofe  grand  ideas,  thofe  iminortrd  dcfigns, 
that  third  for  exi{l:ing>  which  a thoufand 
ages  cannot  qiUmch,  and  in  thefe  lines 
and  points  liehold  the  finger  of  thy  Creator 
writing  a promife  of  immortality  to  thee. 
But,  how  folid  ibever  thefe  arguments  may 
be,  however  evident  in  themfelves,  and 
Hriking  to  a philofpher,  th.ey  are  objec- 
tionable, bccaufe  they  are  not  popular,  but 
above  vulgar  minds,  to  whom  the  bare 
terms,  fpirituality  and  exiilence,  are  en- 
tirely barbarous',  and  convey  no  meaning 
at  all. 


Moreover,, 
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Moreover,  the  union  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  foul,  and  thofe  of  the  body, 
is  fo  clofe,  that  all  the  philofophcrs  in  the 
world  cannot  certainly  determine,  v/hether, 
the  operations  of  the  body  ceafmg,  the 
operations  of  the  foul  do  not  ceafe  with 
them.  I fee  a body  in  perfedt  health,  the 
mind,  therefore,  is  found.  The  fame  body 
is  difordered,  and  the  mind  is  difconcertcd 
with  it.  The  brain  is  filled,  and  the  foul 
is  inftantly  confufed.  The  brilker  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is,  the  quicker  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  are,  and  the  more  ex- 
tenfive  its  knowledge.  At  length  death 
comes,  and  diflolves  all  the  parts  of  the 
body ; and  how  difficult  is  it  to  perfuade 
one’s  felf,  that  the  foul,  which  was  affedled 
with  every  former  motion  of  the  body, 
will  not  be  diffipated  by  its  entire  diflb- 
lution ! 

Are  they  the  vulgar  only,  to  whom  phi- 
lofophical  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  appear  deficient  in  evidence.? 
Do  not  fuperior  geniufes  require,  at  lead, 
an  explanation  of  what  rank  ye  affiign  to 
beads,  on  the  principle,  that  nothing  capa- 
ble of  ideas  and  conceptions,  can  be  in- 
volved in  a didblution  of  matter  ? Nobody 
would  venture  to  affirm  now,  in  an  afiem- 
bly  of  philofophers,  what  was  forne  time 
ago  maintained  with  great  warmth,  that 
beads  are  mere  felf-moving  machines.  Ex- 
perience feems  to  demondrate  the  falfity 
of  the  metaphyfical  reafonings,  that  have 
been  propofed  in  favour  of  this  opinion ; 
and  we  cannot  obferve  the  adlions  of  beads, 
without  being  inclined  to  infer  one  of 
thefe  two  confequences : either  the  fpirit 
of  man  is  mortal,  like  his  body ; or  the 
fouls  of  beads  are  immortal,  like  thofe  of 
mankind. 

Revelation  diffipates  all  our  obfcurities, 
and  teacheth  us  clearly,  and  without  a 
may-be,  that  God  willeth  our  immorta- 
lity, It  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  a 
future  date,  as  to  a fixed  period,  whither 
the  greated  part  of  the  promifes  of  God 
tend.  It  coinmandeth  us,  indeed,  to  con- 
fider  all  the  bleffings  of  this  life,  the  ali- 
ments, that  nourifh  us,  the  rays,  which 
■enlighten  us,  the  air,  that  we  breathe, 
feeptres,  crowns,  and  kingdoms,  as  effeds 
of  the  liberality  of  God,  and  as  grounds 
of  our  gratitude.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  requireth  us  to  furmount  the  mod  mag- 
nificent earthly  objeds.  It  commandeth 
us  to  confider  light,  air,  and  aliments, 
crowns,  feeptres,  and  kingdoms,  as  unfit 
to  conditute  the  felicity  of  a foul  created 
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in  the  image  of  the  bleded  God,  and  with 
whom  the  bleded  God  hath  formed  a clofe 
and  intimate  union.  It  adureth  us,  that 
an  age  of  life  cannot  fill  the  wifh  of  dura- 
tion, which  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of 
an  immortal  foul  to  form.  It  doth  not 
ground  the  dedrine  of  immortrdity  on 
metaphyfical  fpeculations,  nor  on  complex 
arguments,  uninvedigable  by  the  greated 
part  of  mankind,  and  which  always  leave 
fome  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  abled 
philofophers.  The  Gofpel  grounds  the 
dodrine  on  the  only  principle  that  can 
fupport  the  weight,  with  which  it  is  en- 
cumbered. The  principle,  which  I mean, 
is  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who,  having 
created  our  fouls  at  fird  by  an  ad  of  his 
will,  can  either  eLeinally  preferve  them, 
or  abfolutely  annihilate  them,  whether  they 
be  material,  or  fpiritual,  mortal,  or  im- 
mortal, by  nature.  Thus  the  difciple  of 
revealed  religion  doth  not  float  between 
doubt  and  affurance,  hope  and  fear,  as  the 
difciple  of  nature  doth.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  leave  the  mod  intereding  quedion,  that 
poor  mortals  can  agitate,  undecided;  whe- 
ther their  fouls  peridi  with  their  bodies, 
or  furvive  their  ruins.  Ke  does  not  fay, 
as  Cyrus  faid  to  his  children ; I know  not 
how  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  foul  lives 
in  this  mortal  body,  and  ceafeth  to  be, 
when  the  body  expires.  I am  more  im- 
cllned  to  think,  that  it  requires  after  death 
more  penetration  and  purity.  He  doth 
not  fay,  as  Socrates  faid  to  his  judges  ; 
And  now  we  are  going,  I to  fuffer  death, 
and  ye  to  enjoy  life.  God  only  knows 
wffiich  is  the  bed.  He  doth  not  fay  as 
Cicero  faid,  fpeaking  on  this  important 
article  ; I do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that 
what  I affirm  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pythian 
oracle,  I fpeak  only  by  conjedure.  The 
difciple  of  revelation,  authorized  by  the 
tedimony  of  Jefus  Chrid,  “ who  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gofpel  boldly  affirms, 
“ Though  our  outward  man  perifh,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renevved  day  by  day. 
We,  that  arc  in  this  tabernacle,  do  groan, 
being  burdened;  not  for  that  w'e  would 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  tliat 
mortality  might  be  fwallov/ed  up  of  life. 
1 know  whom  I have  believed,  and  I am 
perfuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that, 
which  I have  committed  unto  him,  againd 
that  day.” 

III.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  difciple 
of  natural  religion,  and  the  difciple  of 
revealed  religion,  at  the  tribunal  of  God 
S 2 as 
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as  penitents  foliciting  for  pardon.  The 
former  cannot  hnd,  even  by  feelino-  after 
U,  in  natural  religion,  according  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  the  grand  mean  of 
leconciliation,  which  God  hath  giv'en  to 
the  churcli  ; 1 mean  the  faciifice  of  the 
pols.  Reaion,  indeed,  difeovers,  that  man 
is  guilty,  as  the  conleflions,  and  acknow- 
ledgments, which  the  Heathens  made  of 
their  crimes,  prove.  It  diicerns,  that  a 
firmer  deferves  puiiilhmcnt,  as  the  remorfe 
and  fear,  with  which  their  confciences  were 
often  excruciated,  deinonltrate.  It  pre- 
fumes, indeed,  that  God  will  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  creatures,  as  their 
prayers,  and  temples,  and  altars  tedify. 
It  even  goes  lo  far  as  to  pciccive  the 
I'lCCOuity  of  fatisfying  divine  jaltice,  this 
then  laciiiices,  this  their  burnt  oflcriiigs, 
this  tlicir  human  vndims,  this  the  rivers  of 
blood,  t^iat  {lowed  on  their  altars,  fliew. 

Put,  how  likely  foever  all  tJ’iefe  fpecu- 
lations  may  oe,  they  form  onlv  a fydcmatic 
body  witiiout  a liead;  for  no  podtivc  pro- 
mil'e  of  pardon  from  God  himfelf  belongs 
them.  _ Tlie  myllery  of  the  crofs  is  en- 
tiiely  invilible;  for  only  God  could  reveal 
that,  became  only  God  could  plan,  and 
only  he  could  execute  that  proiound  relief. 
How  co.uld  human  reafon,  alone,  and  un- 
aflideo,  have  difciivered  the  mydery  of  re- 
demption, when,  alas  i after  an  infallible 
God  hath  revealed  it,  reafon  is  abforbed 
in  Its  depth,  and  needs  all  its  fubmiffion  to 
receive  it,  as  an  article  of  faith 


out  that,  wnich  natural  religion  canno 
attain,  revealed  re'igion  dearly  difeoverj 
Revelation  cxliihus  a God-Man,  dyin^r  f© 
tne  fins  of  mankind,  and  letting  grace  be 
fore  every  penitent  dnner;  grace  for  al 
lOankind.  i iie  ichools  have  often  agitatC( 
tne  qnedions,  and  fometimes  very^indif 
erectly,  \Vhetiier  jcHs  Chrid  died  fo 
ad  mankind,  or  only  for  a fmall  number 
Whether  his  blood  were  died  for  ad,  wlr 
hear  the  gofysd,  or  for  thofe  only,  win 
beiieve  it  r Vve  will  not  difpute  thef 
freints  now  ; but  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
t.iat  mere  is  not  an  individual  of  all  ou 
hearers,  wlio  hath  not  a right  to  fay  t( 
mmied.  If  I beb.eve,  I ffiall  be  faved  ; 
mall  believe,  if  1 endeavour  to  helievt 
Lonlequently,  every  individual  hath  ; 
right  to  apply  the  benefits  of  the  death  o 
Cnnlt  to  himfelf.  The  gofpel  reveal 
giace,  that  pardons  the  moll:  atrociou 
crimes,  taofe  that  have  the  moft  fatal  in 
fiiiences.  Although  ye  havre  denied  Chril 
•W  ith  Peter,  bitrayed  iiim  with  Judasyper 
4 ‘ ; ■ . 


fecuted  him  with  Saul ; yet  the  blood  of 
a God-Man  is  fufficient  to  obtain  your 
pardon,  if  ye  be  in  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption. Grace  which  is  acceffible  at 
all  times,  at  every  inliant  of  life.  Woe 
be  to  you,  my  brethren  ; woe  be  to  you, 
if,  abufing  this  reiledion,  ye  delay  your 
return  to  God  till  the  lail;  moments  of 
your  lives,  when  your  repentance  will  be 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impradicable  and  im- 
poffible  ! But  it  is  always  certain,  that  God 
every  inllant  opens  the  treafures  of  his 
mercy,  when  fmners  return  to  him  by  fm- 
cere  repentance.  Grace,  capable  of  ter- 
minating all  the  melancholy  thoughts,  that 
are  produced  by  tlie  fear  of  Lreing  aban- 
doned by  God  in  the  midfl:  of  our  race,  and 
of  having  the  work  of  falvation  left  im~ 
perfed.  For,  after  he  hath  given  us  a 
prefeiit  fo  magnificent,  what  can  he  refufei 

He  that  fpared  not  his  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered him  up  for  us  all,  how  fhall  he 
not  with  him  alfo  freely  give  us  all 
things?”  Grace,  fo  clearly  revealed  in 
our  Scriptures,  that  the  moft  accurate 
reafoning,  herefy  the  moft  extravagant, 
and  infidelity  the  moft  obftinate,  cannot 
enervate  his  declarations.  For,  the  death 
of  Chrift  may  be  confidered  in  different 
views  : it  is  a fufficient  confirmation  of  his 
dodrine;  it  is  a perfed  pattern  of  patience, 
it  is  the  moft  magnanimous  degree  of  ex- 
traordinary excellencies,  that  can  be  ima- 
gined : but  the  gofpel  very  feldom  prefents 
it  to  us  in  any  of  thefe  views,  it  leaves  them 
to  our  own  perception;  but  when  it  fpeaks 
of  his  deatli,  it  ufually  fpeaks  of  it  as  an 
expiatory  facrifice.  Need  we  repeat  here 
a number  of  formal  texts,  and  exprefs  de- 
cifions  on  this  matter  ? Thanks  be  to  God, 
we  are  preaching  to  a Chriftian  auditory, 
who  make  tlie  death  of  the  Redeemer  the 
foundation  of  faith  ! The  gofpel,  then,' 
afi'uretli  the  penitent  fmner  of  pardon.  Ze- 
no, Epicurus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Porch, 
Academy,  Lveasum,  what  have  ye  to  offer' 
to  your  difciples,  equal  to  this  promife  of 
the  gofpel  ? 

IV.  But  that,  which  principally  difplays 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Chriftian  above 
thofe  of  the  philofopher,  is  an  all -fufficient 
provifion  againft  the  fear  of  death.  A 
comparifon  between  a dying  Pagan  and  a 
dying  Chriftian  will  fhew  this.  1 conlider 
a Pagan,  in  his  dying-bed,  fpeaking  to 
himfelf  what  follows.  On  which  fide  fo- 
ever I confider  my  ftate,  I perceive  no- 
thing but  trouble  and  defpair.  If  I ob- 
ferve  the  fore-runners  of  death,  I fee  aw- 
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ful  fymptoms,  violent  fickncfs,  and  into- 
lerable pain,  which  furround  my  fick-bed, 
and  are  the  firft  fcenes  of  the  blood.y  tra- 
gedy. As  to  the  world,  my  dearJil;  ob- 
jects difappear ; my  clofell:  connections  are 
diilblving;  my  molt  fpecious  titles  are  ef- 
facing ; my  noblelt  privileges  are  vanilh- 
ing  away  ; a difmal  curtain  falls  betvveen 
my  eyes  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  iini- 
verfe.  In  regard  to  my  body,  it  is  a rnafs 
without  motion,  and  life  : my  tongue  is 
about  to  be  condemned  to  eternal  lilence; 
ray  eyes  to  perpe  ual  darknefs ; all  the  or- 
gans of  my  body  to  entire  dllTolution;  and 
the  miferable  remains  of  my  carcafe  to 
lodge  in  th.e  grave,  and  to  become  food 
for  the  worms.  If  I ccnhder  my  foul,  I 
fcarcely  know  whether  it  be  immortal; 
and  could  I demonllrate  its  natural  im- 
mortality, I fhould  not  be  able  to  fay, 
whether  my  Creator  would  difplay  his  at- 
tributes in  preferving,  or  in  deitroying  it; 
whether  my  wiflies  for  immortality  be  the 
diClates  of  nature,  or  the  language  of  fin. 
If  1 confider  my  paft  life,  1 have  a wit- 
nefs  within  me,  atteding  that  my  praClice 
h.ath  been  lels  than  my  knowledge,  how, 
fmall  foever  the  latter  hath  been  ; and  that 
the  abundant  depravity  of  my  heart  hath 
thickened  the  darknefs  of  my  mind.  If  I 
confider  futurity,  1 think  I difeover  thro’ 
piany  thick  clouds  a future  date;  my  rea- 
fon  fiiggeds,  tliat  the  Author  of  nature 
hath  not  given  me  a foul  fo  fublime  in 
thought,  and  fo  expandve  in  defire,  merely 
to  move  in  this  little  orb  for  a moment ; 
but  this  is  nothing  but  conjeClure ; and, 
jf  there  be  another  cEconomy  after  this, 
diouid  I be  lefs  miferable  than  f am  here? 
One  moment  I hope  for  annihilation,  the 
next  I fh udder  with  the  fear  of  being  an- 
nihilated ; my  thoughts  and  defires  are  at 
war  with  each  other,  they  rife,  they  refid, 
they  dedroy  one  another.  Such  is  the  dy- 
ing Heathen.  If  a few  examples  of  thofe, 
who  have  died  otherwife,  be  adduced,  they 
ought  not  to  be  urged  in  evidence  againft 
what  we  have  advanced ; for  they  are  rare, 
and  very  probably  deceptive,  their  outward 
tranquillity  being. only  a concealm.ent  of 
trouble  witnin.  Trouble  is  the  greater 
for  confinement  within,  and  for  an  affeCled 
appearance  without.  As  we  ought  not  to 
believe,  that  philofophy  hath  rendered  men 
infenfible  of  pain,  becaufe  fome  philofo- 
phers  have  maintained  that  pain  is  no  evil, 
and  have  feemed  to  triumph  over  it  ; fo 
neither  ought  we  to  believe,  that  it  hath 
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difarmed  death  in  regard  to  the  difciples 
of  natural  religion,  becaufe  fome  have  af- 
firmed, that  death  is  not  an  objeCl  of  fear. 
After  all,  if  fome  Pagans  enjoyed  a real 
tranquillity  at  death,  it  was  a groundlefs 
tranquillity,  to  which  reafon  contributed 
nothing  at  all. 

O ! how  differently  do  Chriftlans  die  ! 
How^  doth  revealed  religion  triumph  over 
the  religion  of  nature  in  this  reipect ! May 
each  of  our  hearers  be  a new  evidence  of 
this  article!  The  whole,  that  troubles  an 
expiring  Hcadien,  revives  a ChrilUan  in 
his  dying  bed. 

Thus  fpeaks  the  dying  Chriflian.  When 
I confidcr  the  awful  fymptoms  of  death, 
and  the  violent  agonies  of  diflblving  na- 
ture, they  appear  to  me  as  medical  prepa- 
rations, lharp,  but  falutary;  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  detach  me  from  life,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  the  remains  of  inward  depravity  from 
me.  Befide,  I fhall  not  be  abandoned  to 
my  own  frailty  ; but  my  patience  and  con- 
llancy  will  be  proportional  to  my  fuffer- 
ings,  and  that  powerful  arm,  which  hath 
fupported  me  through  life,  will  uphold  me 
under  the  prefihre  of  death.  If  I confider 
my  fins,  many  as  they  are,  I am  invulner- 
able ; for  I go  to  a tribunal  of  mercy,  where 
God  is  reconciled,  and  juftke  is  fatisfied. 
If  I confider  my  body,  I perceive,  I am 
putting  off  a mean  and  corruptible  habit, 
and  putting  on  robes  of  glory.  Fall,  fall 
ye  imperfedl  fenfes,  ye  frail  organs,  fall 
houfe  of  clay  into  your  original  duft  ; ye 
will  be  Town  in  corruption,  but  raifed 
In  corruption  ; Town  in  diflionour,  but 
raifed  in  glory ; Town  in  weaknefs,  but 
raifed  in  power.”  If  1 confider  my 
foul,  it  is  paffmg,  I fee,  from  flavery  to 
freedom.  I lhall  carry  with  me  that,  which 
thinks  and  refledls.  I fhall  carry  with  me 
the  delicacy  of  tafle,  the  harmony  of  founds, 
the  beauty  of  colours,  the  fragance  of  odo- 
riferous fmells.  I fhall  furmount  heaven 
and  earth,  nature  and  all  terreilrial  things, 
and  my  ideas  of  all  their  beauties  will  mul- 
tiply and  expand.  If  I confider  the  future 
oeconomy,  to  which  I go,  I have,  1 own, 
very  inadequate  notions  of  it:  but  my  in- 
capacity is  the  ground  of  my  expectation. 
Could  I perfectly  comprehend  it,  it  would 
argue  its  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  pre- 
fent  objects  of  ^y  fenfes,  or  its  minute  pro- 
portion to  prefent  operations  of  my 
mind.  If  worldly  dignities  and  grandeurs, 
if  accumulated  treamres,  if  the  enjoyments 
of  the  moft  refined  voluptuoufnefs,  were  to 
S 3 reprefent 
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reprefent  to  me  celeftlal  felicity,  I Ihould 
fuppofe,  that,  partaking  of  their  nature, 
they  partook  of  iheir  vanity.  But,  if  no- 
thing h^'re  can  reprefent  the  future  ftate,  it 
is  becaufe  that  Ihatc  furpalleth  every  ocher. 
My  ardour  is  increaled  by  my  imperfedl 
knowledge  of  it.  My  knowledge,  an«I 
V rcue,  1 know,  will  be-perfeded;  I know 
i lhall  comprehend  truth,  and  obey  order; 

I know,  [ lhall  be  free  from  all  evils,  and 
in  polTeilion  of  all  good;  I lhall  be  prefent 
with  God,  I know,  and  with  all  the  happy 
fpirits,  who  furround  his  thrdne  ; and  this 
perfect  llite,  I am  fure,  wdli  continue  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Such  are  the  all-fudicientfupports,  which 
revealed  religion  alfords  againit  the  fear  of 
death.  Such  are  the  meditations  of  a dy- 
ing Chriftian ; not  of  one,  whofe  w'hole 
Chriliianity  confiils  of  dry  {]:>eculations, 
which  have  no  influence  over  his  practice; 
but  of  one,  who  applies  his  k oowledge  to 
relieve  the  real  wants  of  his  life. 

Chriliianity,  then,  we  have  feen,  is  fu- 
perior  to  natural  religion,  in  thefe  four  re- 
Ipeds.  To  thefe  we  will  add  a few  more 
reflections  in  farther  evidence  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  revealed  religion  to  the  religion 
of  nature. 

1.  Tne  ideas  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
concerning  natural  religion  were  not  col- 
lected into  a body  of  doCtrine.  One  philo- 
fopher  had  one  idea,  another  fludlous  man 
had  another  idea;  ideas  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, therefore,  lay  dilperfed.  Who  doth 
not  iee  the  pre-eminence  of  revelation,  on 
this  aiticie.!*  No  human  capacity  either 
hath  been,  or  would  ever  have  been  equal 
to  the  noble  conception  of  a perfeCt  body 
of  truth.  There  is  no  genius  lo  narrow,  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  propofmg  fome  clear 
trutii,  fome  excellent  maxim:  but  to  lay 
down  principles,  and  to  perceive  at  once  a 
chain  of  confequcnces,  thefe  are  the  efforts 
of^  great  geniufes  ; this  capability  is  phi- 
losophical perfection.  If  this  axiom  be  in- 
conteitible,  what  a fountain  of  vvifdom  does 
the  fyffcm  of  Chriliianity  argue  ! It  re- 
prefents  us,  in  one  lovely  body,  of  perfeCl 
fymmetry,  all  the  i.ieas,  that  we  have  enu- 
merated. One  idea  fuppofeth  another 
idea  ; and  the  whole  is  united  in  a manner 
fo  compaCl,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  alter  one 
particle  without  defacing  the  beauty  off 

2.  Pagan  philofophers  never  had  a fyf- 
tem  of  natural  reiigibn  comparable  with 
that  of  modern  philofophers,  although  the 
latter  glory  in  their  contempt  of  revela- 


tion. Modern  philofophers  have  derived 
the  cleareft  and  beft  parts  of  their  fyffems 
from  the  very  revelation,  which  they  afieCl 
to  deipife.  We  grant,  the  doctrines  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  of  providence,  and 
of  a future  ff.tte,  aie  perf  CIG  conformable 
to  the  light  ot  reafon.  A man,  who  fhould 
purfue  rational  tracks  of  knowledge  to  his 
utmolt  power,  w ould  discover,  we  own,  all 
thefe  doctrines  ; but  it  is  one  thing  to 
grant,  that  thele  doClrines  are  conformable 
to  reafon  ; and  it  is  another  to  affirm,  that 
reafon  actually  dii'covered  them.  It  is  one 
thing  to  allow,  that  a man,  who  Ihould  pur- 
fu,e  rational  tracks  of  knowledg " to  his  ut- 
moff  power,  would  difeover  all  tliefe  doc- 
trines : and  it  is  another  to  pretend,  that 
any  man  hath  purfued  thefe  tracks  to  the 
utmoff,  and  hath  actually  difeovered  them. 

It  was  the  gofpel  that  taught  mankind 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  It  was  the  gof- 
pel, that  affifted  men  to  form  a body  of 
natural  religion.  Modern  philofophers 
avail  themfelves  of  thefe  aids ; they  form 
a body  of  natural  religion  by  the  light  of 
the  gofpel,  and  then  they  attribuce  to 
their  own  penetration  what  they  derive 
Trom  foreign  aid. 

3.  What  was  rnofl;  rational  in  the  natu- 
ral religion  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  w-'as 
mixed  with  fancies  and  dreams.  There 
w'^as  not  a ffngle  philofopher,  who  did  not 
adopt  ff''rne  abfurdity,  and  communicate  it 
to  his  dlfciples.  One  taught,  that  every 
being  was  animated  with  a particular  foul, 
and  on  this  abfurd  hynothelis  he  pretended 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Another  took  every  liar  for  a god,  and 
thought  the  foul  a vapour,  that  paiTed  from 
one  body  to  another,  expiating  in  the  body 
of  a benff  the  fins  that  were  committed  in 
that  of  a man.  One  attributed  the  crea-  *1 

tion  of  the  world  to  a blind  chance,  and  ^ 

the  government  of  ail  events  in  it  to  an  in-  ) 
violable  fate.  Another  affirmed  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  and  faid,  there  w'as  no 
period  in  eternity,  in  which  heaven  and 
earth,  nature  and  elements,  were  not  vifible. 

One  faid,  everything  is  uncertain;  we  are 
not  fure  of  our  own  exiffcnce;  the  d'ffinc- 
tion  between  juft  and  unjuff,  virtue  and  '< 
vice,  is  fanciful,  and  hath  no  real  foiinda-  1 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things.  Another  made 
matter  equal  to  God;  and  maintained, that 
it  concurred  with  the  fupreme  Being  in  the 
form.ation  of  the  univerfe.  One  took  the  i 
world  for  a prodigious  body,  of  which  he 
tljought  God  w-as  the  foul.  Another  af- 
firmed the  inaterialirv  of  the  foul,  and  at- 
tributed 
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tributcd  to  matter  the  faculties  of  thinking 
and  reafoning.  Some  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  intervention  of 
providence ; and  pretended,  that  an  infi- 
nite number  of  particles  of  matter,  indivi- 
fible,  and  indeftruhliblc,  revolved  in  the 
fc  _^univerfe;  that  fi*om  their  fortuitous  con- 
"f  courfe  arofe  the  prefent  world;  that  in  all 
this  there  was  no  defign ; that  the  feet 
were  not  formed  for  walking,  the  eyes  for 
feeing,  nor  the  hands  for  handling.  The 
gofpel  is  light  without  darknefs.  It  hath 
nothing  mean;  nothing  fiilfe ; nothing 
that  doth  not  bear  the  characters  of  that 
wifdom,  from  which  it  proceeds. 

4.  What  was  pure  in  the  natural  reli- 
gion of  the  Pleathens  was  not  known, 
nor  could  be  known  to  any  but  phllofo- 
phers.  The  common  people  were  inca- 
pable of  that  penetration  and  labour,  which 
the  invehigating  of  truth,  and  the  dillin- 
guifhing  of  it  from  that  falfehood,in  which 
pafhon  and  prejudice  had  enveloped  it,  re- 
quired. A mediocrity  of  genius,  1 allow, 
is  fufheient  for  the  purpofe  of  inferring  a 
part  of  thofe  c-onfcquences  from  the  works 
of  nature,  of  which  we  form  the  body  of 
natural  religion ; but  none,  but  geniufes 
of  the  firfl  order,  are  capable  of  kenning 
thofe  diilant  confequences,  which  are  in- 
folded in  darknefs.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
wanted  a Ihort  way  proportional  to  every 
mind.  They  wanted  an  authority,  the  in- 
fallibility of  which  all  mankind  might 
eafiiy  fee.  They  wanted  a revelation 
founded  on  evidence  plain  and  obvious  to 
all  the  world.  Philofophcrs  - could  not 
Ihew  the  world  fuch  a Ihort  way : but  re- 
velation hath  (hewed  it.  No  philofopher 
could  aiTume  the  authority,  neceffary  to 
ekablKh  fuch  a way  : it  became  God  alone 
to  dictate  in  fuch  a manner,  and  in  revela- 
tion he  hath  done  it.  Smirin. 

§ 190.  ^ he  Gofpel  fuperior  to  the  nvrltiiigs 

of  the  Heathens  in  oratory, 

ObieCtion  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If 
Chrift  were  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  apof- 
tles  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghclt,  and  the 
Scriptures  were  God^s  Word,  they  would 
ex'cel  all  other  men  and  writings  in  all  true 
rational  worth  and  excellency;  whereas 
Ariflotle  excelleth  them  in  logic  and  phi^- 
fophy,  and  Cicero  and  Demoilhenes  in  ora- 
tory, and  Seneca  in  ingenious  expreffions 
of  morality,  hz. 

Anfwer.  You  may  as  well  argue,  that 
Avillotle  was  no  wifer  than  a minftrel,  be- 
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caufe  he  could  not  fiddle  fo  well ; or  than 
a painter,  becaufe  he  could  not  limn  fo 
well ; or  than  a harlot,  becaufe  he  could 
not  drefs  himfelf  fo  neatly.  Means  are 
to  be  ertimated  according  to  their  (itnefs 
for  their  ends.  Chrift  himlelf  ex-celled  all 
mankind,  in  all  true  perfedlions  ; and  yet 
it  became  him  not  to  exercife  all  men’s 
arts,  to  fhew  that  he  excelleth  them.  He 
came  not  into  the  world  to  teach  men  ar- 
chitedlure,  navigation,  medicine,  aftrono- 
my,  grammar,  mufic,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c. 
and  therefore  (hewed  not  his  (Icill  in  thele. 
The  world  had  fufficient  helps  and  means 
for  thefe  in  nature.  It  was  to  fave  men 
from  fin  and  hell,  and  bring  them  to  par- 
don, holinefs,  and  heaven,  that  Chrift  was 
incarnate,  and  that  the  apohles  were  in- 
(pired,  and  the  Scriptures  written  : and  to 
be  fitted  to  thefe  ends,  is  the  excellency  to 
be  expedledin  them  : and  in  this  they  ex- 
cel all  perfons  and  writings  in  the  world. 
As  God  doth  not  fyllogizc  or  know  by  our 
imperfect  way  of  ratiocination,  but  yet 
knoweth  all  things  better  than  fyllogizers 
do  ; fo  Chrift  hath  a more  high  and  excel- 
lent kind  of  logic  and  oratory,  and  a more 
apt  and  fpiritual  and  powerful  ftyle,  than 
Ariftotle,  Demoilhenes,  Cicero,  or  Seneca. 
He  (liewed.  not  that  (Idll  in  methodical 
healing,  which  Hypoc rates  and  Galen 
(liewed  : but  he  fnewed  more  and  better 
flcill,  when  he  could  heal  with  a word,  and 
raife  the  dead,  and  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death;  fo  did  he  bring  more  convinc- 
ing evidence  than  Ariftotle,  and  perluaded 
more  powerfully  than  Demofthenes  or  Ci- 
cero. And  though  this  kind  of  formal 
learning  was  below  him,  and  below  the 
infpired  melTengers  of  his  Gofpel,  yet  his 
inferior  (ervants  (an  Aquinas,  a Scotus,  an 
Ockam,  a Scaliger,  a Rarnus,  a Gaffendus) 
do  match  or  excel  the  old  phijofopheis, 
and  abundance  of  Cliriftians  equalize  or 
excel  a Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  in  the  trueft 
oratory.  Baxter. 

§ 1 9 if  Ohfcurltles  in  the  Scriptures  no 
proof  of  their  not  being  genuine. 

That  there  are  obfeurities  and  difficul- 
ties in  Holy  Writ  is  acknowledged  by  all 
perfons  that  are  converfant  in  the  Sacred 
Volume.  And  truly,  if  we  confidcr  things 
aright,  we  (hall  find,  this  is  not  unwortiiy 
either  of  God  or  of  his  Holy  Word.  Not 
of  God  himfelf,  who  indited  the  (acred 
Scriptures ; for  he  hath  mod  wifely  or- 
dered, that  there  Ihou.d  be  iome  things  ob- 
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icure  and  myEerious  in  them,  to  cre;itc  a 
becoming  reverence,  and  to  let  ns  know, 
that  tliele  writings  are  not  penned  after 
an  ordiiiary  manner.  Thefe  clouds  and 
darknefs  are  fnitable  to  the  majelly  of 
heaven;  they  are  proper  to  beget  in  us 
humility,  and  meail  thoughts  of  ourfelves, 
to  convince  us  of  the  Ihallownefs  of  our 
intellefts,  to  fhew  us  how  Ihort-fjghted  we 
are,  to  give  check  to  our  prefumption,  to 
quafli  qur  towering  conceits  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  fuperfede  our  vain  boaEing,  to 
repel  our  vaunting  pride  aiid  infolencc. 
They  are  ferviceable  alfo  to  rebidte  our 
fi:  th  and  negligence,  to  provoke  our  care 
and  fuidy,  and  to  excite  our  utmoil  dili- 
gence. Thus  it  hath  plcafed  God  to  ex- 
creife  the  underEandinc^s  of  men,  and  to 
make  trial  pf  tlieir  induftry  by  thefe  difii- 
cult  p;  Ikigcs  which  occur  in  Scripture.  If 
all  places  were  eafy,  this  book  would  be 
liable  to  contempt,  and  there  would  be  no 
room  left  for  our  diligent  fearch  rnid  en- 
quiry. But  now  at  every  reading  of  it  we 
Itili  find  Ibmetliing  to  employ  our  undcr- 
llandings  afrefh,  and  to  improve  our  moE 
inquifitive  Eiculties.  Here  our  minds  may 
be  perpetually  buued;  here  is  enough  to 
entertain  cur  greatelb  leifurc  and  rnoE  ear- 
neft  itudy.  Here  are  many  mvEeries  to 
be  unfolded,  many  depths  to  be  fathomed, 
jnany  abEruhties,  both  in  the  things  and 
in  the  words  that  convey  the  notice  of  them 
to  our  minds,  to  be  difeovered  : fo  that  to 
the  grcateE  liudent  and  nioE  ambitious  en- 
quirer, that  will  happen  which  the  Son  of 
Sirach  faith  in  another  cafe,  “ When  a man 
hath  done,  then  he  beginneth.”  Here 
arq  not  only  fords  and  ihallows  which  we 
may  ealily  wade  through,  but  here  are  un- 
paEhble  depths  and  abyjTes,  It  h'ath  feem- 
ed  good  to  the  wife  Governor  of  the  world, 
that  there  fhouM  be  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
lome  things  hard  to  be  underdood,  that 
hereby  the'excellency  of  thefe  facred  writ- 
ings njight  appear,  and  that  by  this  means 
it  might  hefeen  of  what  univerfal  ufe  they 
are  : for  thofe  places  which  are  plain  and 
clear  are  fitted  to  ordinary  capacities,  and 
thofe  other  portions  which  are  deep  and 
intricate  are  the  proper  cnteriainment  of 
the  learned ; and  thus  the  whole  book  is 
calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  all. 
St.  ChryfoEorn  hath  lummed  it  up  thus 
very  brieBy  : All  paEltges  in  Scripture 
are  not  plain  and  pcrfpicuous,  leE  we 
Eiould  be  lazy  ; nor  are  all  obfeure,  leE 
we  fiiouIJ  defpond.  Tiiis  excekent  tein«- 
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pering  of  the  facred  writ  is  a high  com- 
mendation of  it,  and  is  no  other  than  the 
wife  contrivance  of  Heaven. 

And  as  this  obfeurity  of  Tome  parts  of 
Scripture  is  not  unworthy  of  God  himfelf, 
lo  neither  is  it  any  difparagenient  to  his 
facred  word.  For  we  muE  know,  that  this 
diiiiculty  happens  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  things  themfelves,  which  are  here  re- 
corded. It  cannot  be  otherwife  bat  that 
fome  portions  of  Scripture  muE  be  dark 
and  obicure,  and  confequently  muE  labour 
under  diEereut  and  contrary  cxpofitions, 
bccaufe  they  were  written  fo  long  ago,  and 
contain  in  them  lo  many  old  cuEoms  and 
iifages,  fo  many  relations  concerning  dif- 
ferent people,  fo  many  and  various  idioms 
of  tongues,  luch  diverfity  of  ancient  ex- 
preffions,  laws,  and  manners  of  all  nations 
in  the  world.  It  is  uureafonable  to  expctil 
that  we  mould  exactly  underEand  ail  thefe. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe  oc- 
cafion  doubts,  diflicukies,  miEakes.  And 
it  is  certrdn,  that  the  being  ignorant  of 
fome  of  thefe,  is  no  blcmilh,  either  to  the 
facred  writings,  or  to  the  perfons  who  read 
and  Eudy  them.  Suppofe  I do  not  know 
what  the  heufe  of  Afuppim  is,  1 Chron, 
xxvi.  15.  or  what  kind  of  trees  the  Almug 
or  Algum  trees  are,  i Kings  x.  i 2.  i Ciiroii. 
XX.  8.  or  who  are  meant  by  the  Gamma- 
dim,  Ezek.  xxvii.  u.  What  though  I 
am  not  fo  well  ikiiled  in  the  Jewifn  modes 
and  faEiions,  as  to  tell  what  kind  of  wo- 
naen’s  ornament  the  hotifes  of  tlie  Ibul  are, 
in  If.  iii.  20.  or  what  particular  idols  or 
Pagan  deities  Gad  and  Meni  are.  If.  Ixv. 
1 1,  or  which  of  the  Heathen  gods  is  meant 
by  Chiun  or  Remphan,  Amos  v.  26.  Ads 
vii.  43.  Soiue  of  the  moE  learned  expofi- 
tors  and  critics  have  confefied  their  igno- 
rance as  to  thefe  places  of  feripture;  par-r 
ticularly  upon  the  laE  of  them  our  pro- 
found antiquary,  Selden,  hath  thefe  de- 
fpairing  words;  For  my  part  1 perceive 
my  blindnefs  to  be  fuch,  that  1 can  fee 
nothing. at  all ! And  to  the  lame  purpofe 
this  admirable  perfon  fpeaks  concerning 
feveral  other  paEages  in  Scripture,  as  of 
Nifhroc,  Nergal,and  other  idols  mentioned 
there,  the  origin  and  meaning  pf  which 
names  are  hid  from  us.  Ma.ny  other  rea- 
fops  might  be  alledged  of  tlia  real  or  feem- 
ing  diiiiculty  of  fome  places,  namely,  the 
fublimity  of  the  matter,  the  ambiguity  and 
different  lignificatlons  of  the  words,  the 
inadvertency  of  cxpofitors,  and  fometimes 
their  unfialfulnefs,  and  ofentiines  their 

wilful 
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wilful  defignlng  to  pervert  the  words,  in 
order  to  the  maintaining  Ibme  opinions  or 
praflices  wliicii  they  adhere  to.  But  no 
man  of  a fedate  mind  and  rcafon  can  think, 
that  the  Scriptures  themfelves  are  difpa- 
raged  by  the.e  difficulties  andmidakes; 
for  they  are  not  arguments  of  the  Scrip- 
ture’s imperfeflion,  but  of  man’s.  Behdes, 
thefe  obfcurities,  which  are  accompanied 
with  the  various  ways  of  rendering  fome 
exprcffions,  and  drterndning  the  fenfe,  are 
no  proof  of  the  imperfccdion  of  this  holy 
book,  becaufe  in  matters  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, which  are  the  main  things  we  are 
concerned  in,  and  for  which  the  Bible  was 
chiefly  writ,  tltefe  writings  are  plain  ai^ 
intelligible.  All  neceflary  and  fundament 
tal  points  of  religion  are  fet  down  here  in 
fuch  expreffions  as  are  fuitable  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  moft  fimple  and  vulgar. 
God  hath  gracioufly  condefeended  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  meanell:  and  mod  un- 
learned by  fpeaking  to  them  in  thefe  writ- 
ings after  the  manner  of  men,  and  by  pro- 
pounding the  greated  myderies  in  a fami- 
liar dyle  and  way.  The  Scripture,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  our  belief  and  praflice,  is 
very  eal'y  and  plain,  yea,  much  plainer 
than  the  glolTes  and  comments  upon  it 
oftentimes  are.  In  a word,  mod  of  the 
places  of  Scripture  call  not  for  an  inter- 
preter, but  a praflifer.  As  for  other  paf- 
fages,  which  are  obfeure  and  intricate,  but 
which  are  very  few  in  refpeffi  of  thofe  that 
are  plain,  they  were  defigned,  as  hath  been 
already  fuggeded,  to  employ  our  more  in- 
quifitive  and  elaborate  thoughts,  and  to 
whet  our  indudry  in  the  dudying  of  this 
holy  volume  ; that  at  lad,  when  we  have 
the  happinefsof  retrieving  thelod  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  redoring  them  to  their  ge- 
nuine meaning,  we  miay  the  more  prize  our 
acqued  which  hath  cod  us  fome  pains.  Or, 
if  after  ail  our  attempts  we  cannot  reach 
the  true  meaning,  we  have  reafon  to  en- 
tertain reverend  thoughts  of  thofe  difficult 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  to  perfuade  our- 
felvcs,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  divine 
Enditer,  though  our  weak  minds  cannot 
comprehend  them.  If  human  authors  de- 
light to  darken  their  writings  fometimes, 
and  it  is  accounted  no  blemifh,  furely  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  myderies  of  the 
facred  and  infpired  dyle  are  rather  an  en- 
hancement than  a diminution  of  its  excel- 
lency. Shall  we  not  think  it  fit  to  deal  as 
fairly  with  the  facred  code,  as  Socrates  did 
with  Heraclitus’  writings,  that  is,  not  only 
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pronounce  fo  much  as  we  underdand  of 
them  to  be  excellent  and  admirable,  but 
belirwc  alfo,  that  v/liat  we  do  not  under- 
hand is  fo  too  ? It  is  certainly  an  undeni- 
able truth,  that  neither  the' wiidom  of  God, 
nor  the  credit  of  this  infpired  book,  are 
impaired  by  any  difficulties  we  find  in  it. 

Ed-vjards. 

§ 192.  The  Bible  fiperioi'  io  all  other  bonI:s. 

In  what  other  writings  can  we  defery 
thofe  excellencies  which  we  fir.d  in  the  Bi- 
ble ? None  of  them  can  equal  it  in  anti- 
quity; for  the  fird  penman  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  hath  the  dart  of  all  philofophers, 
poets, and  hidorians,  and  is  abfolulte:y  the 
anciented  writer  extant  in  tlie  word.  No 
writings  are  equal  to  thefe  of  the  Bible,  if 
we  mention  only  the  dock  of  human  learn- 
ing contained  in  them.  Here  linguids  and 
philologids  may  find  that  which  is  to  be 
found  no  where  elfe.  Idere  rhetoricians 
and  orators  may  be  entertained  with  a more 
lofty  eloquence,  with  a choicer  compofure 
of  words,  and  with  a greater  variety  of 
dyle,  than  any  other  writers  can  afford 
them.  Here  is  a book,  where  more  is 
underdood  than  expreded,  where  words  are 
few,  but  the  fen(e  is  full  and  redundant. 
No  books  equal  this  in  authority,  becaufe 
it  is  the  Word  of  God  himfslf,  and  diflated 
by  an  unerring  Spirit.  It  excels  all  other 
writings  in  the  excellency  of  its  matter, 
which  is  the  highed,  nobled,  and  worthied, 
and  of  the  greated  concern  to  mankind, 
Lad’y,  the  Scriptures  traiifcend  all  other 
writings  in  their  power  and  efficacy.— 

Wlicrefore,  with  great  ferioufnefs  and 
importunity,  I requed  the  reader  that  die 
would  entertain  fuch  thoughts  and  perfua- 
fions  as  thefe,  that  Bible-learning  is  the 
highed  accomplilhment,  that  this  book  is 
the  mod  valuable  of  any  upon  earth,  that 
here  is  a library  in  one  fingle  volume,  that 
this  alone  is  fufficient  for  us,  though  all  the 
libraries  in  the  world  were  dedroyed. 

;:v  Ibid, 

§ 193.  All  the  religious  hnor.vledge  in  the 
<world  derived  from  Revelation. 

Deifm,  or  the  principles  of  natural  wor- 
ffiip,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying 
flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  poiterity 
of  Noah;  and  our  modern  philofophers, 
nay,  and  fome  of  our  philofophifing  divines, 
have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
fouls,  when  they  have  maintained  that  by 
their  force,  mankind  Jias  been  able  to  find 

out 
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out  that  there  is  one  fupreme  agent  or  in- 
tellectual being  which  we  call  God;  that 
praife  and  prayer  are  his  due  worlhip;  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  deducements,  which  I am 
confident  are  the  remote  CiFetls  of  revela- 
tion, and  unattainable  by  our  difcourfe,  I 
mean  as  limply  confidered,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  divine  illumination.  So  that  we 
have  not  lifted  upourfelves  to  God  by  the 
weak  pinions  of  our  reafon,  but  he  has 
been  pleafed  to  defcend  to  us ; and  what 
Socrates  faid  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  of  fc- 
veral  nations,  is  all  no  more  than  the  twi- 
light of  revelation,  after  the  fiun  of  it  was 
fet  in  the  race  of  Noah.  That  there  is 
fomething  above  us,  fome  principle  of 
motion,  our  reafon  can  apprehend,  though 
it  cannot  difcover  what  it  is  by  its  own 
virtue.  And  indeed  ’tis  very  improbable, 
that  we,  who  by  the  ftrength  of  our  facul- 
ties cannot  enter  into  the  knowledge  of 
any  being,  not  fo  much  as  of  our  own, 
ftiould  be  able  to  find  out  by  them  that 
Supreme  Nature,  which  we  cannot  other- 
wife  define  than  by  faying  it  is  infiniie;  as 
if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinity  a fub- 
jesft  for  our  narrow  underftanding.  They 
who  would  prove  religion  by  reafon,  do 
but  weaken  the  caufe  which  they  endea- 
vour to  fupport.  It  is  to  take  away  the 
pillars  from  our  faith,  and  prop  it  only 
with  a twig ; it  is  to  defign  a tower  like 
that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  pofiible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  lieaven,  would  come  to 
nothing  by  theconfufion  of  the  workmen. 
For  every  man  is  building  a feveral  way; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model, 
and  of  his  own  materials.  Reafon  is  al- 
ways ftriving,  always  at  a lofs ; and  of  ne- 
celTity  it  muft  fo  come  to  pafs,  while  it  is 
exei  cifed  about  that  which  is  not  its  proper 
objeCc.  Let  us  be  content  at  laft  to  know 
God  by  his  own  methods;  at  leaft  fo 
much  of  him  as  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  to  us 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures’.  To  apprehend 
them  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  is  all  our 
reafon  has  to  do;  for  all  beyond  it  is  the 
work  of  faith,  which  is  the  Teal  of  Heaven 
imprefted  upon  our  human  underftanding. 

Dryden, 

§ 194..  The  n.venknefs  cf  Inf.  del:,  the 

Unbelie'uer^ s Creed. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
pofthumous  works  Itas  given  nev/  life  and 
Ipiric  to  free-thinhing.  Wc  feem  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  endeavouring  to  unlearn  our  ca- 
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te’chifm,  with  all  that  we  have  been  taught 
about  religion,  in  order  to  model  our  faith 
to  the  faftiioa  of  his  lordftiip’s  fyftem.  W' e 
have  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw 
away  our  Bibles,  turn  the  churches  into 
theatres,  and  rejoice  that  an  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment now  in  force,  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  rid  of  the  clergy  by  tranf- 
portation.  I was  in  hopes  the  extraordi- 
nary price  of  thofe  volumes  would  have 
confined  their  influence  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity. As  they  are  placed  above  extreme 
indigence  and  abfolute  want  of  bread,  their 
loofe  notions  would  have  carried  them  no 
farther  than  cheating  at  cards,  or  perhaps 
^ndering  their  country ; but  if  thefe  opi- 
irons  fpread  among  the  vulgar,  we  fliall  be 
knocked  down  at  noon-day  in  our  ftreets, 
and  nothing  will  go  forward  but  robberies 
and  murders. 

The  inftances  I have  lately  feen  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
Tnake  me  fear,  they  are  going  to  be  as 
falhionable  and  as  wicked  as  their  betters. 
I went  the  other  night  to  the  Robin  Hood, 
where  it  is  ufiial  for  the  advocates  againft 
religioh  to  afifemble  and  openly  avow  their 
infidelity.  One  of  the  queftions  for  thS 
night  was-— Whether  lord  Bolingbroke  had 
not  done  greater  fervices  to  mankind  by 
his  writings,  than  the  Apoftles  or  Evange- 
lifts  ? — As  this  fcciety  is  chiefly  compoled, 
of  lawyers’  clerks,  petty  tradefmen,  and 
the  loweft  mechanics,  I was  at  firft  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  amazing  erudition  among 
them.  Tolard,  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb, 
and  Mandeville,  they  feemed  to  have  got 
by  heart.  A flioe-maker  harangued  his 
five  minutes  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
tenets  maintained  by  lord  Bolingbroke; 
but  I foon  found  that  his  reading  had  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  idea  of  a pa- 
triot king,  which  he  had  miftaken  for  a 
glorious  fyftem  of  free-thinking.  1 could 
not  hTp  Imiling  at  another  of  the  com- 
pany, who  took  pains  to  flievv'  his  dilbe- 
licf  of  the  gofpd  by  unfainting  the  apof- 
tlcs,  and  calling  them  by  no  other  title 
than  plain  Paul  or  plain  Peter.  I'he 
proceedings  of  this  fociety  have  indeed 
aimoft  induced  me  to  wilh  that  (like  the 
Roman  Catholics)  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  read  the  Bible,  rather  than  that  they 
fliould  read  it  only  to  abufe  it. 

1 .have  ficquently  heard  many  wile 
tradefmen  fettling  the  nioft  important  arti- 
cles of  our  faith  over  a pint  of  beer.  A 
baker  took  cccafion  f o.m  Canning’s  affair 

to 
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to  maintain,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  man  might  live  by  bread  alone,  at 
leaft  that  woman  might ; for  elfe,  faid  he, 
how  could  the  girl  have  been  fupported 
for  a whole  month  by  a few  hard  crufts  ? 

In  anfvver  to  this,  a barber-furgeon  fet 
forth  the  improbability  of  that  ftory  ; and 
thence  inferred,  that  it  was  impoftible  for 
our  Saviour  to  have  faded  forty  days  in  the 
wilderncfs.  I lately  heard  a midfhipman 
fwear  that  the  Bible  was  all  a lie ; for  he 
had  failed  round  the  world  with  lord  Anfon, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  Red  Sea  he  muft 
have  met  with  it.  I know  a brick-layer, 
who,  while  he  was  working  by  line  and 
rule,  and  carefully  laying  one  brick  up^ 
another,  would  argue  with  a fellow- labourer 
that  the  world  was  made  by  chance ; and 
a cook,  who  thought  more  of  his  trade, 
than  his  Bible,  in  a difpute  concerning  the 
miracles,  mnde  a pleafant  miftake  about 
the  firft,  and  gravely  adeed  his  antagonift 
what  he  thought  of  the  fupper  at  Cana. 

This  affedation  of  free-thinking  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  is  at  prefent  hap- 
pily conFmed  to  the  men.  On  Sundays, 
while  the  liufbands  are  toping  at  the  ale- 
houfe,  the  good  women,  their  wives,  think 
it  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  fay  their 
prayers,  bring  home  the  text,  and  hear  the 
children  their  catechifm.  But  our  polite 
ladies  are,  I fear,  in  their  lives  and  con- 
verfations  little  better  than  free-thinkers. 
Going  to  chui’ch,  fmee  it  is  now  no  longer 
the  fiihion  to  carry  on  intrigues  there,  is 
almoft  wholly  laid  afide  : and  I verily  be- 
lieve, that  nothing  but  another  earthquake 
can  fill  the  churches  with  people  of  quality. 
The  fair  fex  in  general  are  too  thoughtlefs 
to  concern  themfelves  in  deep  enquiries 
into  matters  of  religion.  It  is  fufiicient 
that  they  are  taught  to  believe  them- 
felves angels.  It  would  therefore  be  an 
ill  compliment,  while  we  talk  of  the  hea- 
ven  they  beftow,  to  perfuade  them  into  the 
Mahometan  notion,  that  they  have  no 
fouls;  though,  perhaps,  our  fine  gentle- 
men may  imagine,  that  by  convincing  a 
lady  that  fhe  has  no  foul,  ftie  will  be  lefs 
fcrupulous  about  the  difpofal  of  her  body. 

d’he  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free-thinkers  in  their  writings,  fcarce  de- 
ferve  a ferious  refutation;  and  perhaps 
the  beft  method  of  aufwering  them  would 
be  to  fjled  from  their  works  all  the  ab- 
furd  and  impradicable  notions,  which  they 
fo  ftlffly  maintain  in  order  to  evade  the  be- 
lief of  the  Chriftian  religion.  1 ftiall  here 
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throw  together  a few  of  their  princmal 
tenets,  under  the  contradiclory  title  or 
1 he  Unbeliever* s Creed. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter;  and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
God  or  no. 

I believe  alfo,  that  the  world  was  not 
made  ; that  the  world  made  itfelf;  that  it 
had  no  beginning ; that  it  will  laft  for 
ever,  world  without  end. 

I believe  that  a man  is  a beaft,  that  the 
foul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  foul ; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body 
nor  foul. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  religion;  that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion ; and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural.  T believe 
not  in  Mofes ; 1 believe  in  the  firft  philo- 
fophy ; I believe  not  the  Evangelifts;  I 
believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Tolnnd,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Woolfton, 
Hobbes,  Shaftefoury ; I believe  in  lord 
Bollnghroke  ; I believe  not  St.  Paul. 

1 believe  not  revelation  ; I believe  in 
tradition;  I believe  in  the  Talmud;  I be- 
lieve in  the  Alcoran ; I believe  not  the 
Bible  ; I believe  in  Socrates  ; I believe  in 
Confucius ; I believe  in  Sancoiiiathan ; I 
believe  in  Mahomet  5 I believe  not  in 
Chrift. 

Laftiy,  I believe  in  all  unbelief. 

Anonymous, 

§ 195.  A moral  demonflraticn  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chrijlian  religion. 

This  difeourfe  of  all  the  difputables 
in  the  world,  lhall  rf quire  the  feweft  things 
to  be  granted  ; even  nothing  but  what 
was  evident;  even  nothing  but  the  very 
fubjefl  of  the  queftion,  viz.  That  there 
was  fuch  a man  as  Jefus  Chrift;  that  he 
pretended  fuch  things,  and  taught  fucli 
doftrines : for  he  that  will  prove  thefe 
things  to  be  from  God,  muft  be  allowed 
that  they  were  from  fomething  or  other. 

But  this  poftulate  I do  not  afic  for  need, 
but  for  order’s  fake  and  art ; for  what  the 
hiftories  of  that  age  reported  as  a public 
affair,  as  one  of  the  moft  eminent  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  world,  that  which  made  fo 
much  noife,  which  caufed  fo  many  changes, 
which  occafioned  fo  many  wars,  which  di- 
vided fo  many  hearts,  which  altered  fo 
many  families,  which  procured  fo  many 
deaths,  which  obtained  fo  many  laws  in 
favour,  and  fuffered  fo  many  re.lcripts  in 
the  disfavour,  of  itfelf ; that  which  was 

not 
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not  done  in  a corner,  but  was  thirty-three 
years  and  more  in  acting ; which  caufed  To 
many  fedds,  and  was  oppoled  by  To  much 
art,  and  To  much  power  that  it  might  not 
grow,  whidi  filled  tlie  world  with  noife, 
which  efreded  fuch  great  changes  in  the 
bodies  of  men  by  curing  the  difeafed,  and 
fmiting  the  contumacious  or  the  hypo- 
crites, which  drew  To  many  eyes,  and  filled 
To  many  tongues,  and  employed  fo  many 
pens,  and  was  the  care  and  the  queition 
of  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  and  im- 
mediately after ; that  which  was  configned 
by  public  acts  and  records  of  courts,  which 
was  in  the  books  of  friends  and  enemies, 
which  came  accompanied  and  remarked 
v/ith  eclipfes  and  flars  and  prodigies  of 
heaven  and  earth  ; that  wliich  the  Jews 
even  in  fpite  and  againft  their  wills  con- 
fefled,  and  which  the  witty  adverfaries  in- 
tending to  overthrow,  could  never  fo  much 
as  challenge  of  want  of  truth  in  the  matter 
of  fadfc  and  dory  ; that  which  they  who 
are  infinitely  concerned  that  it  fliould  not 
be  believed,  or  more,  that  it  had  never 
been,  do  yet  only  labour  to  make  it  appear 
not  to  have  been  divine ; certainly,  this 
thing  is  fo  certain  that  it  was,  that  tl*e  de- 
fenders of  it  need  not  account  it  a kind- 
nefs  to  have  it  prefuppofed ; for  never  was 
there  any  fioiy  in  the  world  that  had  fo 
many  degrees  of  credibility,  as  the  ftory 
of  the  peri'on,  life,  and  death,  of  Jeius 
Chrid;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a true 
prophet,  yet  that  he  was  in  the  world,  and 
iaid  and  did  fuch  things,  cannot  be  denied ; 
for  even  concerning  Mahomet  we  make 
no  quedion  but  he  was  in  the  world,  and 
led  a great  part  of  mankind  after  him,  and 
what  was  lefs  proved  we  infinitely  believe: 
and  what  all  men  fay,  and  no  man  denies, 
and  was  notorious  in  itfelf,  of  this  we  may 
make  further  inquiries  whether  it  was  ail 
that  wliich  it  pretended  ; for  that  it  did 
make  pretences  and  was  in  the  world, 
needs  no  more  probation. 

But  now,  whether  Jefus  Chrid  was  fent 
from  God  and  delivered  the  will  of  God, 
we  are  to  take  accounts  from  all  the  things 
of  the  world  which  were  on  him,  cr  about 
him,  or  from  ]iim.< 

BijJjop  Baylor, 

§ 196.  Confidcraiions  refpeSting  tie  Perj'on 
of  Jefus  Chrijl. 

T.  Confider,  fird,  his  perfen : he  was 
foretold  by  all  the  prephets  : he,  1 fay, 
for  that  appears  by  the  cvc^^  and 
the  correrpondeacivs  of  tlicir  fa)ing^-  to 


this  peiTon  : he  was  deferibed  by  infal-  ! 
lible  charadlerifms,  which  did  fit  him,  and  ’ | 
did  never  fit  any  but  him;  for,  when  he 
was  born,  then  was  the  fulnefs  of  time,  | 
and  the  Meflias  was  expedled  at  the  time 
when  Jefus  did  appear,  which  gave  occa-  ' 
ficn  to  many  of  the  godly  then  to  wait  for  I 

him,  and  to  hope  to  live  till  the  time  of  ' 

his  revelation:  and  they  did  fo,  and  with 
a fpiric  of  prophecy,  which  their  own 
nation  did  cenfefs  and  honour,  glorified  ^ 
God  at  the  revelation':  and  the  moft  ex- 
cellent and  devout  perfons  that  were  con- 
fpiciious  for  their  piety  did  then  rejoice  in  | 
him,  and  confefs  him  ; and  the  expedation 
o^iirn  at  that  time  was  fo  public  and  fa- 
nWljs,  that  it  gave  occafion  to  divers  im-  ! 
poftors  to  abufe  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  pretending  to  be  the  Mefiias  ; bat 
not  only  the  predictions  of  the  time,  and 
the  perfect  Synchronifms,  did  point  him 
out,  but  at  his  birth  a Grange  far  appeared, 
which  guided  certain  Levantine  princes 
and  fages  to  the  inquiry  after  him  ; a 
ftrange  frar,  which  had  an  irregular  place 
and  an  irregular  motion,  that  came  by  de- 
fign,  andaded  by  counfel,  the  counfel  of  ^ 
the  Almighty  Guide,  it  moved  from  place 
to  place,  till  it  Hood  juft  over  the  heufe 
where  the  babe  did  fteep  ; a ftar,  of  which 
the  Hcarlicn  knew  much,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  ; a ftar,  wliich  Calcidius 
affirmed  to  have  fignified  the  defeent  of 
God  for  the  falvation  of  man ; a ftar,  that 
guided  the  wife  Chaldees  to  vverfhip  him 
with  gifts  (as  the  fame  difciples  of  Plato 
does  affirm,  and)  as  the  holy  Scriptures 
deliver ; and  this  ftar  could  be  no  fecret ; ' | 

it  troubled  all  the  country ; it  put  Herod 
uponftrange  arts  of  fecurity  for  his  king- 
dom ; iteffeded  a fad  tragedy  accidentally,  ’ 
for  it  occafioned  the  death  of  all  the  lit- 
tle babes  in  the  city,  and  voifinage  of 
Bethlehem:  but  the  birth  of  this  young 
child,  which  was  thus  glorified  by  a ftar, 
was  alfo  fignified  by  an  angel,  and  was 
efieded  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  a 1 
manner  which  was  in  itfelf  fupcrnatural  j ' 
a virgin  v\  as  his  mother,  and  God  was  Ids  ^ j 
faiher,  and  his  beginning  was  miracuions ; 
and  this  matter  of  his  binli  of  a virgin 
was  proved  to  an  interefted  and  jealous  | 
perion,  even  to  Jofeph,  the  fuppofed  fa-  * 
ther  of  Jefus  ; it  was  affirmed  publicly  I 
by  all  Ids  family,  and  by  all  his  difciples,  ^ , 
and  puhlillicd  in  the  midft  of  all  his  enc-  <> 
lilies,  who  by  no  artifice  could  reprove  it ; f 
a matter  fo  famous,  that  when  it  was  1 

urged  as  an  argument  to  prove  Jefus  to  1 

be  • I 
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Be  the  MefTirts,  by  the  force  of  a prophecy 
in  Ifaiah,  “ A Virgin  fhall  conceive  a 
Son,”  they  who  obfxinately  rcfiifed  to  ad- 
mit him,  did  not  deny  the  matter  of  fart, 
but  denied  that  it  was  fo  meant  by  the 
prophet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  can  only 
prove  tliat  ]efus  was  more  excellent  than 
was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  but  that 
there  was  nothing  lefs  in  him  than  was 
to  be  in  the  Mefiias  ; it  was  a matter  fo 
famous,  that  the  Arabian  phyficians,  who 
can  anirm  no  fuch  things  of  their  Maho- 
met, and  yet  not  being  able  to  deny  it  to 
be  true  of  the  holy  Jefus,  endeavour  to 
alleviate  and  lelTen  the  thing,  by  faying. 
It  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  force  of  na- 
ture, that  a virgin  Ihould conceive;  fo  tl\at 
it  was  on  all  hands  undeniable,  that  the 
mother  of  Jefus  was  a virgin,  a'  mother 
without  a mar. 

This  is  that  Jefus,  at  whofe  prefence, 
before  he  was  born,  a babe  in  his  mother’s 
belly  alfo  did  leap  for  joy,  who  was  alfo 
a perfon  extraordinary  himfelf,  conceived 
in  his  mother’s  old  age,  after  a long  bar- 
rennefs,  fignified  by  an  angel  in  the  tem- 
ple, to  his  father  officiating  his  prieftly  of- 
fice, who  was  alfo  ftruck  dumb  for  his  not 
prefent  believing;  all  the  people  faw  it, 
and  all  his  kindred  were  witneffes  of  his 
reftitution,  and  he  was  named  by  the  an- 
gel, and  his  office  declared  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  holy  Jefus ; and  this  alfo 
was  foretold  by  one  of  the  old  prophets; 
for  the  whole  iiory  of  this  divine  perfon  is 
a chain  of  providence  and  wonder,  every 
link  of  which  is  a verification  of  a pro* 
phecy,  and  ail  of  it  is  that  thing  which, 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jefus,  was 
pointed  at  and  hinted  by  all  the  prophets, 
whofe  words  in  him  paffied  perfectly  into 
the  event. 

This  is  that  Jefus,  who,  as  he  was  born 
without  a father,  fo  he  was  learned  with- 
out a mailer:  he  was  a man  without  age, 
a dortor  in  a child’s  garment,  difputing  in 
the  ianrtuary  at  twelve  years  old.  He  was 
a fojotirner  in  Egypt,  becaufe  the  poor 
babe,  born  of  an  indigent  mother,  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  a potent  King  ; and 
this  fear  could  not  come  from  the  defign 
of  the  infant,  but  mull  needs  arife  from  the 
illufirioLifnefs  of  the  birth,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  child,  and  the  fayings  of  the 
learned,  and  the  journey  of  the  wife  men, 
and  the  decrees  of  God  : this  journey  and 
the  return  were  both  managed  by  the  con- 
durt  of  an  angel  and  a divine  dream,  for 
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to  the  Son  of  God  all  the  angels  did  re- 
joice to  rniniiler. 

This  blclTed.  perfon,  made  thus  excellent 
by  his  Father,  and  glorious  by  miraculous 
configuations,  and  iilullrious  by  the  mini- 
firy  of  heavenly  fpirits,  and  proclaimed  to 
Mary  and  to  Jofeph  by  two  angels,  to  the 
ffieplierds'by  a multitude  of  tlie  heavenly 
holl,  to  the  wife  men  by  a prophecy  and 
by  a liar,  to  the-  Jew's  by  the  Ihepherds, 
to  the  Gentses  by  the  three  wife  men,  to 
Herod  by  the  dortors  of  the  law,  and  to 
himfelf  perfertly  known  by  the  inchaling 
his  human  nature  in  the  bofom  and  heart 
of  God,  and  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  was  yet  pleafed  for  thirty  years 
together,  to  live  an  humble,  a laborious^ 
a challe  and  a devout,  a regular  and  an 
even,  a wife  and  an  exemplar,  a pious 
and  an  obfeure  life,  without  complaint, 
without  fin,  w'ithout  defign  of  fame,  or 
grandeur  of  fpivit,  till  the  time  came  that 
the  clefts  of  the  rock  were  to  open,  and 
the  diamond  give  its  lullre,  and  be  W'orn  in 
the  diadems  of  kings,  and  then  this  per- 
fon was  wholly  admirable  ; for  he  was 
ulhered  into  the  world  by  the  voice  of 
a loud  crier  in  the  wildernefs,  a perfon 
aullere  and  wife,  of  a llrange  life,  full 
of  holinefs,  and  full  of  hardnefs,  and  a 
great  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  a man 
believed  by  all  the  people  that  he  came 
from  God,  one  who  in  his  own  nation 
gathered  difciples  publicly,  and  (which 
amongfl  them  was  a great  matter)  he  was 
the  do£lor  of  a new  infiitution,  and  bap- 
tized all  the  country;  yet  this  man,  fo 
great,  fo  revered,  fo  followed,  fo  lillened 
to  by  king  and  people,  by  dortors  and  by- 
idiots,  by  Pharifees  and  Sadducees,  this 
man  preached  Jefus  to  the  people,  pointed 
out  the  Lamb  of  God,  told  that  he  muffi 
increafe,  and  himfelf  from  all  that  fame 
mull  retire  to  give  him  place;  he  received 
him  to  baptifm,  after  Laving  with  duty 
and  modelly  declared  his  own  unw'orthi- 
nefs  to  give,  but  rather  a worthinefs  to 
receive  baptifm  from  the  holy  hands  of 
Jefus ; but  at  the  folemnity  God  fent  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  holy  Son,  and  by 
a voice  from  heaven,  a voice  of  thunder 
(and  God  w'as  in  that  voice)  declared  that 
this  w'as  his  Son,  and  that  he  was  delio-ht- 
ed  in  him.  ^ 

This  voice  from  heaven  was  fuch,  fo 
evident,  fo  certain  a convirtion  of  what 
it  did  intend  to  prove,  fo  known  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  way  of  divine  revelation 

under 
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iinder  the  fecond  temple,  that  at  that  time 
rveiy  man  that  defired  a hgn  honeftly, 
would  have  been  fatisfied  with  I'uch  a 
voice ; it  being  the  tehimony,  by  which 
God  made  all  extraordinaries  to  be  credible 
to  his  people,  from  the  days  of  Ezra,  to 
the  death  of  the  nation ; and  that  there 
was  fuch  a voice,  not  only  then,  but  di- 
vers times  after,  w'as  as  certain,  and  made 
as  evident,  as  things  of  that  nature  can  or- 
dinarily be  made.  For  it  being  a matter 
of  fadl,  cannot  be  fuppofed  infinite,  but  li- 
mited to  time  and  place,  heard  by  a cer- 
tain number  of  perfons,  and  was  as  a clap 
of  thunder  upon  ordinary  accounts,  which 
could  be  heard  but  by  thofe  who  were 
within  the  fphere  of  its  own  adivity ; and 
reported  by  thofe  to  others,  who  are  to 
give  teilimony,  as  teilimonies  are  required, 
which  are  credible  under  the  tell  of  two  or 
three  diilntereded,  honed,  and  true  men; 
and,  though  this  was  done  in  the  prefence 
of  more,  and  oftener  than  once,  yet  it 
was  a divine  tedimony  but  at  fird,  but  is 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  means  of  men ; 
and,  as  God  thundered  from  heaven  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  (though  that  he  did  fo, 
we  have  notice  only  from  the  books  of 
Mofes,  received  from  the  Jewiih  nation,) 
fo  he  did  in  the  days  of  the  Baptid,  and 
ih  he  did  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
lb  he  did  in  the  prefence  of  the  Pharifees 
and  many  of  the  common  people  ; and, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  thefe 
would  join  their  divided  intereds,  for  and 
againd  themfeives,  for  the  verification  of 
a lie ; fo,  if  they  would  have  done  it, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  w'ithout  re- 
proof of  their  own  parties,  who  would 
have  been  glad  by  the  difeovery  only  to 
difgrace  the  whole  dory.  But,  if  the  re- 
port of  honed  and  jud  men  fo  reputed, 
may  be  queftioned  for  matter  of  fad,  or 
may  not  be  accounted  fufficient  to  make 
faith,  when  there  is  no  pretence  of  men 
to  the  contrary,  befides,  that  we  can  have 
no  dory  tranfmitted  to  us,  no  records 
kept,  no  adls  of  courts,  no  narratives  of 
The  days  of  old,  no  traditions  of  our  fa- 
thers ; fo  there  could  not  be  left  in  nature 
any  ufual  indrument,  whereby  God  could 
after  the  manner  of  man  declare  his  own 
will  to  us,  bat  either  we  lliould  never  know 
the  will  of  Heaven  upon  earth,  or  it  mud 
be,  that  God  mud  not  only  tell  it  once  but 
always,  and  not  only  always  to  fome  men, 
but  always  to  all  men ; and  then,  as  there 
Would  be  no  ufe  of  hidory,  or  the  lioncdy 


of  men,  and  their  faithfulnefsin  telling  any 
a<d  of  God  in  declaration  of  his  will,  f» 
there  would  be  perpetual  necedity  of  mi- 
racles, and  we  could  not  ferve  Goddireft- 
ly  with  our  underdanding ; for  there  would 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  faith,  that  is,  of  alTent 
without  convidioirof  underdanding,  and 
we  could  not  pleafe  God  with  believing, 
becaufe  there  would  be  in  it  nothing  of 
the  will,  nothing  of  love  and  choice  ; and 
that  faith  which  is,  would  be  like  that  of 
Thomas,  to  believe  what  we  fee  or  hear, 
and  God  fhould  not  at  all  govern  upon 
earth,  unlcfs  he  did  continually  come  him- 
felf ; for  thus,  all  government,  all  teachers, 
all  apodles,  ail  mefl'engers  would  be  need- 
lefs,  becaufe  they  could  not  Ihew  to  the 
eye  what  they  told  to  the  ears  of  men  ; and 
it  might  as  well  be  difbelieved  in  all 
courts  and  by  all  princes,  that  this  was 
not  the  letter  of  a prince,  or  the  a6l  of 
a man,  or  the  writing  of  his  hand,  and 
fo  all  human  intercourfe  mud  ceafe,  and 
all  fenfes,  but  the  eye,  be  ufelefs  as  to 
this  affair,  or  elfe  to  the  ear  all  voiefes 
mud  be  drangers,  but  the  principal,  if,  I 
fay,  no  reports  fiiall  make  faith.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  when  thefe  voices  were 
fent  from  heaven  and  heard  upon  earth, 
they  prevailed  amongd  many  that  heard 
them  not,  and  difciples  were  multiplied 
upon  fuch  accounts;  or  elfe  it  mud  be  that 
none,  that  did  hear  them,  could  be  believ- 
ed by  any  of  their  fi  lends  and  neighbours  ; 
for,  if  they  were,  the  voice  was  as  eitedUve 
at  the  reflex  and  rebound,  as  in  the  direft, 
emiflion,  and  could  prevail  with  them  that 
believed  their  brother  or  their  friend,  as 
certainly  as  with  them  that  believed  their 
own  ears  and  eyes. 

I need  not  fpeak  of  the  vad  numbers  of 
miracles  which  he  wrought ; miracles, 
which  were  not  more  demondrations  of 
his  power,  than  of  his  mercy  ; for  they 
had  nothing  of  pompoufnefs  and  odenta- 
tion,  but  infinitely  of  charity  and  mercy, 
and  that  permanent  and  lading  and  often: 
he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  he  made 
the  crooked  draight,  he  made  the  weak, 
drong,  he  cured  fevers  with  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  an  idiie  of  blood  with  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  and  fore  eyes  with 
the  fpittle  of  his  mouth,  and  the  clay  of 
the  earth  ; he  multiplied  the  loaves  and 
fi  flics,  he  raifed  the  dead  to  life,  a young 
maiden,  the  widow^s  ion  of  Naim,  and 
Lazarus,  and  c.ad  out  devils  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth,  which  he  could,  never  do, 
7 but 
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but  by  the  power  of  God,  For  Satan  does 
not  caft  out  Satan,  noi*  a hcufe  fight  againft 
itfclf,  if  it  means  to  ftand  long ; and  the 
. devil  could  not  help  Jefus,  becaufe  the 
[ holy  Jefus  taught  men  virtue,  called  them 
f from  the  worfhipping  devils,  taught  them 
i to  re  fill  the  devil,  to  lay  afidc  all  thofe 
abominable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men : he  taught 
i men  to  love  God,  to  fly  from  temptations 
to  fm,  to  hate  and  avoid  all  thofe  things 
of  which  the  devil  is  guilty ; for  Chriftia- 
nity  forbids  pride,  envy,  malice,  lying,  and 
I yet  affirms,  that  the  devil  is  proud,  envious, 
f malicious;  and  the  father  of  lies;  and  there- 
; fore,  wherever  Chriftianity  prevails,  the 
I devil  is  not  worfhipped,  and  therefore  he 
' that  can  think  that  a man  without  the 
power  of  God  could  overturn  the  devil’s 
principles,  crofs  his  defigns,  weaken  his 
llrength,  baflle  him  in  his  policies,  befool 
Jiim  and  turn  him  out  of  pofleffion,  and 
I make  him  open  his  own  mouth  againfl: 
i himfelf,  as  he  did  often,  and  confefs  him- 
■ felf  conquered  by  Jefus,  and  tormented, 
i as  the  oracle  did  to  Auguftus  Csfar,  and 
1 the  devil  to  Jefus  himfelf;  he,  I fay,  that 
thinks  a mere  man  can  do  this,  knows  not 
the  weaknelTes  of  a man,  nor  the  power 
of  an  angel ; but  he  that  thinks  this  could 
be  done  by  eompad,  and  by  confent  of 
the  devil,  muft  think  him  to  be  an  intel- 
ligence, without  underftanding,  a power 
without  force,  a fool  and  a fot  to  aflifl  a 
power  againfl  himfelf,  and  to  perfecute 
the  power  he  did  affift,  to  ftir  up  the 
world  to  deflroy  the  Chriflians,  whofe 
Mafter  and  Lord  he  did  aflift  to  deflroy 
himfelf ; and,  when  we  read  that  Porphy- 
rius  an  Heathen,  a profefled  enemy  to 
!'  Chriftianity,  did  fay,  I'/jyy  nyLoyAva  r)<; 
Qr,y.Qcr',a(;  u(piXsiu<;  iy.  rj(r9£%,  that  flnce  Jcfus 
was  worfliipped,  the  gods  could  help  no 
man,  that  is,  the  gods  which  they  wor- 
fliipped ; the  poor  baffled  enervated  dae- 
mons: he  muft  either  think  that  the  devils 
are  as  foolifli  as  they  are  weak,  or  elfe, 
that  they  did  nothing  towards  this  decU* 
nation  of  their  power;  and  therefore  that 
they  fuffer  it  by  a power  higher  than  them- 
felves,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  God  in  the 
handof  Jefus. 

But,  befides  that  God  gave  teftimony 
from  heaven  concerning  him,  he  alfo  gave 
this  teftimony  ol  himfelf  to  have  come  from 
God,  becaufe  that  “ he  did  God’s  will;” 
for  he  that  is  a good  man  and  lives,  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  his  nation,  a life  inno- 
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cent  and  Ample,  prudent  and  wife,  holy 
and  fpotlefs,  unreproved  and  unfufpcded, 
he  is  certainly  by  all  wife  men  faid  in  a 
good  fenfe  to  be  the  fon  of  God;  but 
he  who  does  well  and  fpeaks  well,  and  calls 
all  men  to  glorify  and  ferve  God,  and 
ferves  no  ends  but  of  holinefs  and  charity, 
of  wifdom  of  hearts  and  reformation  of 
manners,  this  man  carries  great  authority 
in  his  fayings,  and  ought  to  prevail  with 
good  men  in  good  things,  for  good  ends, 
which  is  all  that  is  here  required. 

But  his  nature  was  fo  fweet,  his  man- 
ners fo  humble,  his  words  fo  wife  and 
compofed,  his  comportment  fo  grave  and 
winning,  his  anfwers  fo  reafonable,  his 
queftions  fo  deep,  his  reproof  fofevereand 
charitable,  his  pity  fo  great  and  merciful, 
his  preachings  fo  full  of  reafon  and  holi- 
nefs, of  weight  and  authority,  his  conver- 
fationfo  ufeful  and  beneficent,  his  poverty 
great  but  his  alms  frequent,  his  family  fo 
holy  and  religious,  his  and  their  employ- 
ment fo  profitable,  his  meeknefs  fo  incom- 
parable, his  paflions'  without  difference, 
fave  only  where  zeal  or  pity  carried  him 
on^to  worthy  and  apt  expreflions,  a perfon 
that  never  laughed,  but  often  wept  in  a 
fenfe  of  the  calamities  of  others : he  loved 
every  man  and  hated  no  man;  he  gave 
counfel  to  the  doubtful,  and  inftruCled  the 
ignorant ; he  bound  up  the  broken  hearts, 
and  ftrengthened  the  feeble  knees;  he  re- 
lieved the  poor,  and  converted  the  fmners; 
he  defpifed  none  that  came  to  him  for 
relief,  and  as  for  thofe  that  did  not,  he 
went  to  them  ; he  took  all  occaflons  of 
mercy  that  were  offered  him,  and  went 
abroad  for  more ; he  fpent  his  days  in; 
preaching  and  healing,  and  his  nights  in 
prayers  and  converfation  with  God  : he 
was  obedient  to  laws  and  fubjcd  to  princes, 
though  he  was  the  Prince  of  Juda;a  in  right 
of  his  mother,  and  of  all  the  world  in  right 
of  his  father ; the  people  followed  him,  but 
he  made  no  conventions ; aad  when  they 
were  made,  he  fuftered  no  tumults;  when 
they  would  have  made  him  a king,  he 
withdrew  himfelf;  when  he  knew  they 
would  put  him  to  death,  he  offered  him- 
felf ; he  knew  men’s  hearts,  and  converfed' 
fecretly,  and  gave  anfwer  to  their  thoughts 
and  prevented  their  queftions ; he  would, 
work  a miracle  rather  than  give  offence, 
and  yet  fuffer  every  offence  rather  than 
fee  God  his  father  difnonoured;  he  ex- 
adlly  kept  the  law  of  IMofes,  to  which  he 
cam-g-  to  put  a period,  and  yet  chofe  to 
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fignify  His  purpofe  only  by  doing  afts  of 
mercy  upon  their  fabbath,  doing  nothing 
\^hJch  they  could  call  a breach  of  a Com- 
mandment, but  healing  fick  people,  a 
charity,  which  themfelves  would  do  to 
beads,  and  yet  they  were  angry  at  him  for 
doing  it  to  their  brethren; 

In  all  his  life,  and  inrdl  his  converfatioit 
with  his  nation,  he  was  innocent  as  an 
angel  of  light ; and  when,  by  the  greatnefs 
of  his  worth,  and  the  feverity  of  his 
doflrine,  and  the  charity  of  his  miracles, 
and  the  noifes  bf  the  people,  and  his  im- 
menfe  fame  in  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  tile  multitude  of  his  difciples,  and  the 
authority  of  his  fermons;  and  his  free  re- 
p-oof of  their  hypocrify,  and  his  difeovery 
of  their  falfc  doftrines  and  weak;  traditions, 
he  had  branded  the  reputations  of  the  vi- 
cious rulers  of  the  people,  and  they  refolv- 
cd  to  put  him  to  death,  they  wlio  had  the 
biggeil;  maliccin  the  worft,  and  the  vveaked 
accufation*^,  v/ere  forced  to  fupply  their 
want  of  articles  ngainlt  liim  by  making 
truth  to  be  his  fault,  and  his  office  to  be 
his  crime,  and  his  open  confefHonof  what 
v>'a>  afked  him  to  be  his  article  of  condem- 
nation ; and  yet  after  all  this  they  could 
not  perfuade  the  competent  judge  to  con- 
demn him,  or  to  find  him  guilty  of  any 
fault,  and  therefore  they  uere  forced  to 
threaten  him  with  Cmfar’s  name,  againft 
whom  then  they  would  pretend  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  though  in  rheir  cliarge  they 
neither  proved,  nor  indeed  laid  it  againll 
him;  and  yet  to  whatfoever  they  objefted 
he  made  no  return,  but  his  filence  and  his 
innocence  were  remarkable  and  evident, 
without  labour  and  reply,  and  needed  no 
more  argument  than  the  fun  needs  an  ad- 
vocate to  prove,  that  he  is  the  brigliteft 
liar  in  the  firm.ament. 

Well,  fo  it  was,  they  crucified  him  ; 
and,  when  they  did,  they  did  ns  much 
put  out  the  eye  of  heaven,  as  dedroy  the 
bon  of  God  : for,  when  with  an  incom- 
parable fweetnefs,  and  a patience  ex- 
emplar to  all  ages  of  iufFerers,  he  endured 
affronts,  examinations,  fconis,  infolencies 
of  rude  ungentle  tradefmen,  cruel  whip- 
pings injurious,  unjud,  and  unrcnibnable 
ulages  from  thofe  whom  he  obliged  by  all 
the  arts  of  endearment  and  offers  of  the 
biggcll  kindnefs,  at  lad  he  went  to  death, 
as"to  the  work  which  God  appointed  him, 
that  he  might  become  the  world’s  facrifice, 
and  the  great  example  of  holinels,  and  the 
indance  of  reprefenting  by  what  way  the 
world  was  to  be  made  happy  (even  by 
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fuderings  and  fo  entering  into  heaven 
that  he  might,  1 fay,  become  the  Saviour 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  elder  brother  to 
his  friends,  and  the  Lord  of  Glorv,  and 
the  fountain  of  its  emanation.  Then  it 
was,  that  God  gave  new  tedimonies  from, 
heaven  : the  fun  waseclipfed  all  the  w'hile 
he  wms  upon  the  crefs,  and  yet  the  moon 
w'as  in  the  full ; that  is,  he  lod  his  light; 
nbt  becaufe  any  thing  iii  nature  did  inved 
him,  but  becaufe  the  God  of  nature  (as  a 
Heathen  at  that  very  time  confeded,  who 
yet  faw  nothing  of  this  fad  iniquity)  did 
luffer.  I'he  rocks  did  fend,  the  veil  of 
the  temple  divided  of  itfelf  and  opened 
the  inclofures,  and  dlfparked  the  fanctuary, 
and  made  it  pervious  to  the  Gentiles  eye ; 
the  dead  arofe,  and  appeared  in  Jerufalem 
to  their  friends,  the  Centurion  and  divers 
of  the  people  Imote  their  hearts,  and  were 
by  thefe  drange  indications  convinced  that 
lie  W'as  the  Son  of  God,  His  garments 
were  parted,  and  lots  cad  upon  his  inw'ard 
coat,  they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to 
drink,  they  brake  not  a bone  of  him, 
but  they  pierced  his  fide  with  h fpear, 
looking  upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced ; 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  him, 
which  were  fo  clear,  and  defeended  to 
minutes  and  circumdances  of  liis  paffion, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  by  wljich  they 
could  doubt  whether  this  were  he  or  no 
wlio  was  to  come  into  the  w’orld  : but  after 
all  tliis,  that  all  might  be  dnally  verifed, 
and  no  fcruple  left,  after  three  days  burial, 
a great  done  being  rolled  to  the  face  cf 
the  grave,  and  the  done  fealed,  and  a 
guard  of  foldiers  placed  about  it,  he  arofe 
from  the  grave,  and  for  forty  days  together 
converfed  wdth  his  follow^ers  and  dilciplcs, 
and  beyond  all  fuipicion  was  leen  of  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  which  i's  a 
number  too  great  to  give  their  confent  and 
tedimony"  to  a lie,  and  it  being  fo  pub- 
licly and  confidently  affirmed  at  the  very 
time  it  was  done,  and  forever  after  urged 
by  all  Chridians,  uled  as  the  mod  mighty 
demondration,  proclaimed,  preached,  talk- 
ed of,  even  upbraided  to  the  gainfayers, 
affirmed  by  eye-witnedcs,  perfuaded  to  the 
kindred  and  friends,  and  the  relatives  and 
companions  of  all  thofe  five  hundred  per- 
fons  wdio  w-crc  eye-rVitiidies,  it  is  infinitely 
removed  from  a reafonabie  ilifpicion;  and 
at  the  end  of  thofe  days  was  taken  up  into 
lieaven  in  the  fight  of  many  of  them,  as 
Elias  was  in  the  prerence  of  Elidia. 

Now'  he,  of  whom  all  thefe  things  arc 
true,  mud  needs  be  more  than  a mere 
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inah ; and,  that  they  were  true,  was 
affirmed  by  very  many  eye-witnefTes, 
men,  who  were  innocent,  plain  men, 
men  that  had  no  bad  ends  to  ferve ; men, 
that  looked  for  no  preferment  by  the 
thing  in  this  life ; men,  to  whom  their 
mailer  told  they  were  to  expe6l  not  crowns 
and  iceptres,  not  praife  of  men  or  wealthy 
polTeliions,  not  power  and  eafe,  but  a 
voluntary  calling  away  care  and  attendance 
upon  fccular  affairs,  that  they  might  attend 
their  minillry  ; poverty  and  prifons,  trou- 
ble and  vexation,  perfecution  and  labour, 
whippings  and  oanilhment,  bonds  and 
death  ; and  for  a reward  they  muff  ffay  till 
a good  day  came,  but  that  was  not  to  be 
at  all  in  this  world ; and,  when  the  day  of 
reffitution  and  recompenfe  Ihould  come, 
they  Ihould  never  know  till  it  came,  but 
upon  the  hope  of  this  and  the  faith  of  Je- 
fu3,  and  the  word  of  God  fo  taught,  fo 
configned,  they  muff  rely  wholly  and  for 
ever. 

Now  let  it  be  conlidered,  how  could 
matters  of  fadl  be  proved  better  ? and  how 
could  this  be  any  thing,  but  fuch  as  to 
rely  upon  matters  of  fad  ? what  greater 
certainty  can  we  have  of  any  thing  that 
was  ever  done  which  we  faw  not,  or  heard 
not,  but  by  the  report  of  v/ife  and  honeff 
perfons?  efpecially,  fince  they  were  fuch 
whole  life  and  breeding  was  fo  far  from 
ambition  and  pompcufnefs,  that,  as  they 
could  not  naturally  and  reafonably  hope 
for  any  great  number  of  profelytes,  fo  the 
fame  that  could  be  hoped  for  amongft 
them,  as  it  muff  be  a matter  of  their  own 
procuring,  and  confequcntly  uncertain,  fo 
it  muff  neeffs  be  very  inconliderable,  not 
ft  to  outweigh  the  danger  and  the  lofs, 
nor  yec  at  all  valuable  by  them  whofe 
education  and  pretences  were  againft  it? 
Theie  we  have  plentifully.  Bu't  if  thefe 
men  are  numerous  and  united,  it  is  more. 
Then  we  have  more ; for  fo  m.any  did 
affirm  thefe  things  which  they  faw  and 
heard,  that  thoufands  of  people  were  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  them:  but  then,  if 
thefe  men  offer  their  oath,  it  is  yet  more, 
but  yet  not  fo  much  as  we  have,  for  they 
fealed  thofe  things  with  their  blood  ; they 
gave  their  life  for  a teffimony  ; and  what 
reward  can  any  man  expe^,  if  he  gives 
his  life  for  a lie?  who  faall  make  him  re- 
compense, or  what  can  tempt  him  to  do  it 
knowingly  ? bat,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  as  God'  hates  lying,  fo  he 
hates  incredulity  ; as  we  muff  not  believe 
'a  lie,  fo  neither  ffop  up  our  eyes  and 
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ears  againff  truth  ; and  what  we  do  every 
minute  of  our  lives  in  matters  of  little  and 
of  great  concernment,  if  wc  refufe  to  do 
in  our  religion,  which  yet  is  to  be  con- 
dufted  as  other  human  affairs  are,  by 
human  inffriiments  and  arguments  of  per- 
fuafion,  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
it  is  an  obffinacy,  that  is  as  contrary 
to  human  reafon,  as  it  is  to  divine 
faith. 

Thefe  things  relate  to  the  perfon  of  the 
holy  Jefus,  and  prove  fufficiently  that  it 
was  extraordinary,  that  it  was  divine,  that 
God  was  with  him,  that  his  power  wrought 
in  him;  and  therefore  that  it  was  his  will 
which  Jefus  taught,  and  God  ligned.  But 
then  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been,  yet 
even  thedo6lrine  itfelf  proves  itfeif  divine, 
and  to  come  from  God. 

BiJI^op  'Taylor. 

§ 197,  Conjiderations  refpeSiing  the  dodrine 
of  'Jefus  Chrijl. 

II.  For  it  is  a dodlrine  perfeflive  of 
human  nature,  that  teaches  us  to  love  God 
and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man ; it  propines 
to  us  the  nobleff,  the  higheff,  and  the 
braveff  pleafures  of  the  world;  the  joys 
of  charity,  the  reff  of  innocence,  the  peace 
of  quiet  fpirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence, 
and  forbids  us  only  'to  be  beaffs  and  to  be 
devils ; it  allows  all  that  God  and  nature 
intended,  and  only  reftrains  the  excrefeen- 
cies  of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  that  which  is  the  only  entertain- 
ment of  devils,  in  murders  and  revenges, 
malice-  and  fpiteful  words  and  asffions ; it 
permits  corporal  pleafures,  where  they  can 
be  ft  minilisr  to  health  and  focieties,  to 
confervation  of  families  and  honour  of 
communities;  it  teaches  men  to  keep  their 
words,  that  thsmfelves  may  be  fecured  in 
all  their  juft  interefis,  and  to  do  good  to 
others,  that  good  may  be  done  to  them ; 
it  forbids  biting  one  another,  that  v/e  may 
not  be  devoured  by  one  another;  and 
commands  obedience  to  fuperiors,  that  wc 
may  not  be  ruined  in  confuffon;  it  com- 
bines governments,  and  confirms  all  good 
laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  oppofes  and 
prevents  wars  wffiere  they  are  not  juft,  and 
where  they  are  not  neceffary.  It  is  a re- 
ligion that  is  life  and  fpirit,  not  confiftmg 
in  ceremonies  and  external  amufements, 
but  in  the  fervices  of  the  heart,  and  the 
real  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  that  is,  of  good 
words  and  good  deeds  ; it  bids  us  to  do 
that  to  God  which  is  agreeable  to  his  ex- 
T cellencics. 
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cellencies,  that  is,  worlhip  him  with  the 
bell  thing  we  have,  and  make  all  things 
elfe:  minifter  to  it ; it  bids  us  do  that  to 
otir  neighbour,  by  which  he  may  be  bet- 
ter : it  is  the  peifedlion  of  the  natural  lavv, 
and  agreeable  to  our  natural  neceflities,  and 
promotes  our  natural  ends  and  defigns : it 
does  not  dellroy  reafon,  but  inftru6ts  it  in 
very  many  things,  and  complies  with  it  in 
all ; it  hath  in  it  both  heat  and  light,  and 
is  not  more  efiedual  th/m  it  is  beauteous : 
it  promifes  every  thing  that  we  candefire, 
and  yet  promifes  nothing  but  what  it  does 
efr'et!! ; it  proclaims  war  againit  all  vices, 
and  generally  does  command  every  virtue; 
it  teaches  us  with  eafe  to  mortify  chofe  af- 
fections which  reafon  durll  fcarce  reprove, 
becaufe  fhehath  not  llrength  enough  tocon- 
^juer  ; and  it  does  create  in  us  thole  virtues 
>vhicli  reafon  of  lierfelf  never  knew,  and  af- 
ter they  are  known,  could  never  approve  fuf- 
hciently : it  is  a doCtrine,  in  which  nothing 
is  fuperlluous  or  burdenfome ; nor  yet  is 
there  any  thing  wanting,  which  can  pro- 
cure happinefs  to  mankind,  or  by  which 
God  can  be  glorified  : and,  if  wifdom,  and 
mercy,  and  jullice,  and  firnplicity,  and  ho- 
linefs,  and  purity,  and  meeknefs,  and  con- 
tentednefs,  and  charity,  be  images  of  God 
and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doCtrine,  in 
which  all  thefe  Ihine  fo  glorioufly,  and  in 
which  nothing  elfe  is  ingredient,  mull 
needs  be  fiom  God;  and  that  all  this  is 
true  in  the  doclriae  of  Jefus  needs  no  other 
probation,  but  the  reading  the  words. 

For,  that  the  words  of  Jefus  are  con- 
tained in  the  gofpels,  that  is,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  them,  who  were  eye-witnefles  and 
ear-witneffes  of  the  aClions  and  fermons  of 
Jefus,  is  not  at  all  to  be  doulrtcd  ; for  in 
every  feCl  we  believe  their  own  records 
of  doClrine  and  inflitution. : for  it  is  mad- 
nefs  to  fuppofe  the  Chrillians  to  pretend  to 
be  fervants  of  the  laws  of  Jefus,  aud  yet  to 
make  a law  of  their  own  which  he  made 
not : no  man  doubts  but  that  the  Alcoran 
is  the  law-  of  Mahomet,  that  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  contains  die  religion  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  the  authority  of  thefe  books  is  proved 
hv  all  the  arguments  of  tlie  religion,  for 
.;]!  the  arguments  perfuading  to  the  reli- 
gion, are  intended  to  prove  no  other  than 
is  contained  in  tliofe  books  ; and,  thefe 
having  been,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  and 
more,  received  abfolutely  by  all  Chrifiian 
alTemblies,  if  any  man  lhall  offer  to  make 
a uucllion  of  their  authority,  he  mud  de- 
clare his  reafons,  for  the  difciplcs  of  the 


religion  have  fuflicient  prefumption,  fecn-r  ' 
rity  and  pofleffion,  till  they  can  be  reafon- 
abl/  dillurbed ; but,  that  now  they  can; 
never  be,  is  infinitely  certain,  becaufe  we 
have  a long,  immemorial,  univerfal  tradi- 
tion that  thefe  books  were  written  in  thofe 
times,  by  thofe  men  whofe  names  they  | 
bear,  they  were  accepted  by  all  churches 
at  the  very  fifll  notice,  except  fome  few  of 
the  later,  which  were  firll  received  by  fome 
churches,  and  then  confented  to  by  all; 
they  were  acknowledged  by  the  fame,  and 
by  the  next  age  for  genuine,  their  authority 
publifhed,  their  words  eked,  appeals  made 
to  them  in  all  queflions  of  religion,  becaufe 
it  was  known  and  confeffed  that  they  wrote 
nothing  but  that  they  knew,  fo  that  they 
were  not  deceived ; and  to  fay,  they  would  '! 
lie,  mud  be  made  to  appear  by  fomething 
extrinfical  to  this  inquiry,  and  was  never 
fo  much  as  plaufibly  pretended  by  any  ad*- 
verfaries,  and  it  being  a matter  of  another 
man’s  will,  mud  be  declared  by  adlions,  or 
not  at  all. 

But,  befides,  the  men  that  wrote  them 
were  to  be  believed,  becaufe  they  did  mi- 
racles, they  wrote  prophecies,  which  are 
verified  by  the  event,  perfons  were  cured 
at  their  fepulchrcs,  a thing  fo  famous  that 
it  was  confefl'ed  even  by  the  enemies  of 
the  religion : and,  after  all,  that  which  the 
world  ought  to  rely  upon,  is  the  wifdom 
and  the  providence,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
God ; all  which  it  concerned  to  take  care 
that  the  religion,  which  himfelf  fo  adorned 
and  proved  by  miracles  and  mighty  figns, 
Ihould  not  be  lod,  nor  any  falfe  writings 
be  obtruded  indead  of  true,  led,  without 
our  fault,  the  will  of  God  become  impofii- 
ble  to  be  obeyed. 

But  to  return  to  the  thing  ; all  thofe  ex- 
cellent things,  which  fingly  did  make  fa- 
mous fo  many  feds  of  philofophers,  and 
remarked  fo  many  princes  of  their  feds, 
all  them  united,  and  many  more,  which 
their  eyes,  oix{xaclx  dark  and  dinv 

could  not  fee,  are  heaped  together  in  this 
fydem  of  wifdom  and  holinefs.  Here,  are 
plain  precepts  full  of  deeped  mydery ; here, 
arc  the  meafurcs  of  holinefs  and  approaches 
to  God  deferibed  ; obedience  and  confor- 
mity, mortification  of  the  body,  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  fpirit,  abdradions  from  earth, 
and  arts  of  fociety,  and  union  with  heaven, 
degrees  of’excellencies,  and  tendencies  to 
perfedion,  imitations  of  God,  and  con- 
verfations with  him;  thefe  are  the  heights 
and  defeents,  upon  the  plain  grounds  of 

natural 
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natural  reafon,  and  natural  religion ; for 
there  is  nothing  commanded  but  what  our 
reafon  by  nature  ought  to  choofe,  and  yet 
nothing  of  natural  reafon  taught  but  w hat 
is  heightened  and  made  more  perfect  by 
the  Spirit  of  God;  and>  when  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  religion,  that  is  againll  flefh 
and  blood,  it  is  only  when  fielh  and  blood 
is  againfl:  us,  and  againll:  reafon,  when  flelli 
and  blood  either  would  hinder  us  from 
great  felicity,  or  bring  us  into  great  mi- 
fery:  to  conclude,  it  is  fuch  a law,  that 
nothing  can  hinder  men  to  receive  and  en- 
tertain, but  a pertinacious  bafenefs  and 
love  to  vice,  and  none  can  receive  it  but 
thofe  who  refolve  to  be  good  and  exxeL 
lent;  and,  if  the  holy  Jefus  had  come  into 
the  world  with  lefs  fplendor  of  power  and 
miglity  demonftrations,  yet,  even  the  ex- 
cellency of  what  he  taught,  makes  him 
alone  fit  to  be  the  mailer  of  the  world. 

Bijhop  Taylor, 

§ 198.  Confideratiom  refpeding  the  effe^y 

a7td  the  injiruments,  of  Chriji^s  religion. 

III.  But  then  let  us  confider  what  this 
excellent  perfon  did  effedl,  and  with  what 
inilruments  he  brought  fo  great  things  to 
pafs.  He  was  to  put  a period  to  the  rites 
of  Moles,  and  the  religion  of  the  temple, 
of  which  the  Jews  were  zealous  even  unto 
pertinacy  ; to  reform  the  manners  of  all 
mankind,  to  confound  the  wifdom  of  the 
Greeks,  to  break  in  pieces  the  power  of 
the  devil,  to  deftroy  the  worfhip  of  all 
falfe  gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and 
change  their  laws,  and  by  principles  wife 
and  holy  to  reform  the  falfe  difcourfes  of 
the  world. 

But  fee  what  was  to  be  taught,  A trinity 
in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  ev  L 
that  is  the  Chriftian  arithmetic.  Three 
are  one,  and  one  are  three,  fo  Lucian  in 
his  Philopatris,  or  fome  other,  derides  the 
Chriftian  doflrine;  fee  their  philofophy. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  No : Ex  nihilo  om- 
nia, all  things  are  made  of  nothing  ; and  a 
man-god  and  a god-man,  the  fame  perfon 
finite  and  infinite,  born  in  time,  and  yet 
from  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God,  but  yet 
born  of  a woman,  and  fhe  a maid,  but  yet 
a mother ; refurredlion  of  the  dead,  re- 
union of  foul  and  body ; this  w^as  part  of 
the  Chriftian  phyficks  or  their  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

But  then  certainly  ‘ their  moral  w'as 
eafy  and  delicious,’  It  is  fo  indeed,  but 
not  to  fleih  and  blood,  vvhofe  appetites  it 
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pretends  to  regulate  or  to  deftroy,  to  re- 
frain or  eife  to  mortify:  fafting-and  pe- 

nance, and  hundiity,  loving  our  enemies, 
relhtution  of  injuries,  and  lelf-d.’nml,  and 
taking  up  the  croft,  and  lofing  all  our 
goods,  and  giving  otir  life  for  Jefus:'’  as 
tlic  other  was  hard  to  believe,  fo  this  is  as 
hard  to  do. 

But  for  whom  and  under  whofe  concluT 
v/as  all  this  to  be  believed,  and  all  this  to 
be  done,  and  all  this  to  be  fuftered  ? Sure- 
ly, for  fome  glorious  and  mighty  prince, 
whofe  fplendor  as  far  ouLftiincs  the  Pvoraan 
empire,  as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  out- 
fhined  the  Twaddling  clothes  of  the  babe  at 
Bethlehem.  No,  it  was  not  fo  neither. 
For  all  this  was  for  Jefus,  whom  his  fol- 
low'ers  preached ; a poor  babe,  born  in  a 
ftable,  the  fon  of  a carpenter,  cradled  in  a 
cratch,  fwmddled  in  poor  clouts ; it  was 
for  him  whom  they  indeed  called  a God, 
but  yet  whom  all  tlie  world  knew,  and 
they  themfelves  faid,was  whipped  at  a poll, 
nailed  to  a crofs;  he  fell  under  the  malice 
of  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  and  the  power 
of  his  Roman  lords,  a cheap  and  a pitiful 
facrifice,  without  beauty  and  without  Iplcn- 
dor. 

The  deftgn  is  great,  but  does  not  yet 
feem  poftible;  but  therefore  let  us  fee 
what  inilruments  the  Floly  Jefus  chofe, 
to  effed  thofe  fo  mighty  changes,  to  per- 
fuade  fo  many  propofidons,  to  endear  fo 
great  fufferings,  to  overcome  fo  great  ene- 
mies, to  mafter  fo  many  impoftibilities 
which  this  dodrine  and  this  law  from  this 
Mafter  were  fure  to  meet  withal. 

Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Divinity  of  the 
power  is  proclaimed.  When  a man  goes 
to  war,  he  raifes  as  great  an  army  as  he 
can  to  out-number  his  enemy ; but,  when 
God  fights,  three  hundred  men,  that  lap 
like  a dog,  are  fufficient;  nay,  one  word 
can  difTolve  the  greateft  army.  He  that 
means  to  efFe'61  any  thing  mull  have  means 
of  his  own  proportionable  ; and  if  they  be 
not,  he  muft  fail,  or  derive  them  from  the 
mighty.  See  then  with  what  iallruincnts 
the  holy  Jefus  fets  upon  this  great  refor- 
mation of  the  world. 

Twelve  men  of  obfeure  and  poor  birth, 
of  contemptible  trades  and  quality,  with- 
out learning,  without  breeding  ; thefe  men 
were  fent  iuto  the  midft  of  a knowing  and 
wife  world,  to  difpute  with  the  moll  famous 
philofqphers  of  Greece,  to  out-wix  all  the 
learning  of  Athens,  to  out-preacti  all  the 
Roman  orators;  to  introduce  into  a newly- 
T 4 fettled 
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fettled  empire,  wliicli  would  be  impatient 
ot  novelties  and  change,  fuch  a change  as 
muft  dellroy  all  their  temples,  or  remove 
thence  all  their  gods ; againii  which  change 
all  the  zeal  of  the  world,  and  all  the  paf- 
fions,  and  all  the  feeming  pretences  which 
they  could  make,  mud  needs  be  violently 
oppofed  : a change,  that  intioduccd  new 
laws,  and  caufed  them  to  reverfe  the  old, 
to  change  that  religion  under  which  their 
fathers  long  did  profper,  and  under  which 
the  Roman  empire  obtained  fo  great  a 
grandeur,  for  a religion,  which  in  appear- 
ance was  lilly  and  humble,  meek  and  peace- 
able, not  apt  indeed  to  do  harm,  but  expof- 
ing  men  to  ail  the  harm  in  the  worl;l,  abat- 
ing their  courage,  blunting  their  Lvords, 
teaching  peace  and  unadlivenefs,  and  mak- 
ing the  foldicrs  arms  in  a manner  uCelefs, 
and  untying  their  military  girdle  ; a reli- 
gion, which  contradidled  their  rcafons  of 
date,  and  eredied  new  judicatories,  and 
made  the  Roman  courts  to  be  filent  and 
without  caufes;  a religion,  tlvct  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  poor  and  pitiful  (but  in  a 
time  when  riches  were  adored,  and  ambi- 
tion efteemed  the  greatcil  noblenefs,  and 
plcafure  thought  to  be  the  chiefeil;  good) 
it  brought  no  peculiar  blelTing  to  the  rich 
or  mighty,  iinlefs  they  would  become  poor 
and  humble  in  fome  real  fenfe  or  ether ; a 
religion,  that  would  change  the  face  of 
things,  and  wouIiLalfo  pierce  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  foul,  and  unravel  all  the  in- 
trigues or  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  man- 
ners, and  break  vile  habits  into  gentler.efs 
and  counfel : that  fuch  a religion  in  fuch  a 
time,  preached  by  fuch  mean  perfons, 
fnould  tiiumph  over  the  philofophy  of  the 
world,  and  the  arguments  of  the  fubtle, 
and  the  fermons  of  the  eloquent,  and  the 
power  of  princes,  and  the  interdl  of  Eates, 
and  the  inclinations  of  nature,  and  the 
b.lindnefs  of  zeal,  and  the  force  of  cuftom, 
and  the  pleafures  of  frn,  and  the  bufy  arts 
of  the  devil,  that  is,  agalnit  wit,  and  pow- 
er, and  money,  and  religion,  and  wilful- 
uefs,  and  fame,  and  empire,  wliich  arc  all 
the  things  in  the  world  that  can  make  a 
thing  impolTible;  this,  I fay,  could  not  be 
by  the  proper  force  of  fuch  inliruments; 
for  no  man  can  fpan  heaven  with  an  in- 
fant’s palm,  nor  govern  wife  empires  with 
diagrams. 

Jt  were  Impudence  to  fend  a footman  to 
command’  Ctefar  to  lay  down  his  arms,  to 
difhand  hh  legions,  and  throw  himfeif  into 
'i  y ber,  or  keep  a tavern  next  to  Pompey’s 


theatre ; but,  if  a fober  man  fhall  ftand 
alone,  unarmed,  undefended,  or  unprovid- 
ed, and  (hall  tell  that  he  will  make  the  fun 
Hand  Eiil,  or  remove  a m.ountain,  or  reduce 
Xerxes’s  army  to  the  fcantling  of  a fingle 
troop,  he  that  believes  he  wdll  and  .can  do 
this,  mull  believe  he  does  it  by  a higher 
power,  than  he  can  yet  perceive  ; and  fo 
it  was  in  the  prefent  tranfaflion.  For  that 
the  holy  Jefus  made  invifible  powers  to  do 
him  vifible  honour.^  that  his  apoliles  hunt- 
ed the  daemons  from  their  tripods,  their  na- 
vels, their  dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their 
temples,  and  their  altars ; that  he  made  the 
oracles  filent,  as  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Celfus, 
and  other  Heathens  confefs  ; that,  againE 
the  order  of  new  things,  which  let  them  be 
never  fo  piohtable  or  good  do  yet  fuEer 
reproach,  and  cannot  prevail  unlefs  they 
commence  in  a time  of  advantage  and  fa- 
vour; yet,  that  this  fliculd  flourifn  like 
the  palm'  by  predure,  grow  glorious  by 
oppofition,  thrive  by  perfecution,  and  was 
demonllratcd  by  objediions,  argues  a higher 
caufe  than  the  immediate  inllrumcnt.  Now 
how  this  higl'.er  caufe  did  intervene,  is  vi- 
fible  and  notorious : the  apoEIes  were  not 
learned,  but  the  holy  Jefus  promifed  that 
he  would  fend  down  wifdom  from  above, 
from  the  father  of  fpirits;  they  had  no 
power,  but  they  fhonld  be  inveded  with 
power  from  on  high ; they  were  ignorant 
and  timorous,  but  he  wmuld  make  them 
learned  and  confident,  and  fo  he  did  : he 
promifed  that  in  a few  days  he  would  fend 
the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  them,  and  he  did  fo; 
after  ten  days  they  felt  and  law  glorious 
immiirion  from  heaven,  lights  o(  moveable 
fire  fitting  upon  their  heads,  and  that  light 
did  iiluminate  their  hearts,  and  the  mighty 
rulhing  wind  infpired  them  with  a power  of 
fpcaking  divers  languages,  and  brought  to 
their  reinembiances  all  that  Jefus  did  and 
taught,  and  made  them  wile  to  conduct 
fouls,  and  bold  to  venture,  and  prudent  to 
advife,  and  powerful  to  do  miracles,  and 
witty  to  convince  gainfayers,  and  liugely 
inEruefed  in  the  Icnptures,  and  gave  them 
the  fpirit  of  government,  and  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy. 

This  thing  was  fo  public,  that  at  the  fiiE 
notice  of  it  three  thoufand  fouls  were  con- 
verted on  that  very  day,  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  done ; for  it  was  certainly  a 
vifible  cleinonEration  of  an  invifible  power, 
that  ignorant  perfons,  who  were  never 
taught,  fliouid  in  ah  indant  fpeak  all  the 
languages  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  in- 
^ deed 
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I deed  this  thing  was  fo  necefiary  to  be  fo, 
and  fo  certain  that  it  was  fo,  fo  public  and 
lb  evident,  and  fo  reafonable,  and  fo  ufe- 

If’  ful,.  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it 
^ was  the  indication  of  a greater  power,  or 
a greater  wifdom;  and  now  the  means  was 
proportionable  enough  to  the  bigged  end  : 
without  learning,  they  could  not  confute 
the  learned  world;  but  therefore  God  be- 
L came  their  teacher:  without  power,  they 
f could  not  break  the  devil’s  violence  : but 
I therefore  God  gave  them  power  ; without 
courage,  they  could  not  contell  againd  all 
: the  violence  of  the  jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
but  therefore  God  was  their  drength,  and 
gave  them  fortitude  : without  great  cau- 
■ tion  and  providence,  they  could  not  avoid 
' the  traps  of  crafty  perfecuters;  but  there- 
fore  God  gave  them  caution,  and  made 
them  provident,  and,  as  Befeleel  and  Aho- 
,,  liab  received  the  fpirit  of  God,  the  ipirit 
; of  underdanding  to  enable  them  to  woik 
;?  excellently  in  the  Tabernacle,  fo  had  the 
; apodies  to  make  them  wife  for  the  work  of 
j God  and  the  minidries  of  this  diviner  ta- 
i bernacle,  which  God  pitched,  not  man. 

' Immediately  upon  this,  the  apodies,  to 
1 make  a fulnefs  of  demondration  and  an 
: undeniable  convidlion,  gave  the  fpirit  to 
1 1 others  alfo,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
I the  men  of  Samaria,,  and  they  fpake  with 
j ■ tongues  and  prophefied ; then  they  preach- 
ed to  all  nations,  and  endured  all  perfecu- 
c tions,  and  cured  all  dileafes,  and  raifed  the 
|!  r dead  to  life,  and  were  brought  before  tri- 
^ . bunals,  and  confdfed  the  name  of  Jefus, 

' and  convinced  the  blafphenious  jews  out 
of  their  own  prophets,  and  not  only  pre- 
vailed upon  women  and  weak  men,  but 
even  upon  the  braved  and  wiled.  All  the 
difciples  of  John  the  Baptid,  the  Naza- 
renes  and  Ebionites,  Nicodemus  and  Jo- 
feph  of  Arimathea,  Sergius  the  prefident, 
Dionylius  an  Athenian  judge,  and  Poly- 
carpus, Judinusand  Irenteus,  Athenagoras 
and  Origen,  Tertuliian  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  who  could  not  be  fuch  fools 
as,  upon  a matter  not  certainly  true  but 
probably  falfe,  to  unravel  their  former  prin- 
ciples, and  to  change  their  liberty  for  a 
prifon,  wealth  for  poverty,  honour  for  dif- 
reputation,  life  for  death,  if  by  fuch  ex- 
change they  had  not  been  fecured  of  truth 
and  holinefs  and  the  will  of  God. 

But,  above  all  thefe,  was  Saul,  a bold 
and  a witty  a zealous  and  learned  young 
man,  who,  going  w'ith  letters  to  perfccute 
the  Chridians  of  Damafeus,  was  by  alight 
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from  heaven  called  from  his  furious  march, 
reproved  by  God’s  angel  for  perfecuting 
the  caufe  of  Jefus,  was  fent  to  the.  city, 
baptized  by  a Chridian  minider,  indruft- 
ed  and  fent  abroad ; and  he  became  the 
prodigy  of  the  world,  for  learning  and 
Zv'al,  for  preaching  and  writing,  for  la- 
bour and  iuifcrance,  for  government  and 
wifdom  ; he  was  admitted  to  fee  the  holy 
Jefus  after  the  Lord  was  taken  into  hea- 
ven, he  was  takm  up  into  Paradife,  he 
converfed  \v  ith  angels,  he  faw  unfpeaka- 
blc  rays  of  glory;  and  befides  that  himfelf 
faid  it,  who  had  no  rei.fon  to  lie,  who 
vrould  get  nothing  by  it  here"but  a conju- 
gation of  troubles,  and  who  would  get  no- 
thing by  it  hereafter  if  ituvere  fall'e ; be- 
fides tills,  I fay,  that  he  did  all  thofe  adts 
of  zeal  and  obedience  for  the  promotion  of 
the  religion,  does  demonftrate  he  had  rea- 
fon  extraordinary  for  fo  fudden  a change, 
fo  ftrange  a labour,  fo  frequent  and  in- 
comparable fufrerings  ; and  therefore,  as 
he  did  and  fuffered  fo  much  upon  fuch 
glorious  motives,  fo  he  fparednot  to  pub- 
lifn  it  to  all  the  world,  he  fpake  it  to  kings 
and  princes,  he  told  it  to  the  envious  Jews; 
he  had  partners  of  his  journey,  who  were 
witneffes  of  the  miraculous  accident ; and 
in  his  publication  he  urged  the  notoriouf- 
nefs  of  the  faft,  as  a thing  not  feigned,  not 
private,  bat  done  at  noon-day  under  the 
ted  of  competent  perfons ; and  it  was  a 
thing  tliat  proved  itfelf,  for  it  was  effec- 
tive of  a prefent,  a great,  and  a permanent 
change. 

But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a 
purfuance  of  the  fame  conjugation  of  great 
and  divine  things,  that  the  fame  and  reli- 
gion of  jefus  was  with  fo  incredible  a 
iwiftnefs  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  ha- 
bitable world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
unto  the  other  ; it  filed  all  Afa  immedi- 
ately, it  paffed  prcfently  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  furthed  Africans  ; and  all  the  way 
it  went  it  told  nothing  but  a holy  and  an 
hnmble  dory,  that  he  who  came  to  bring  it 
into  the  world,  died  an  ignominious  death, 
and  yet  this  death  did  not  take  away  their 
courage,  but  added  much  : for  they  could 
not  fear  death  for  that  Maker,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  for  their  fakes  fuffered  death, 
and  came  to  life  again.  But  now  infinite 
numbers  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  all 
ages,  and  all  countries,  came  in  to  the 
holy  crucifix;  and  he  that  was  crucified 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  even  in  Rome  itfelf,  and  in 
T 3 Nero’s 
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Nero’s  family  by  many  perfons  efteemed 
for  a God;  and  it  was  upon  public  record 
that  he  was  lb  acknowledged;  and  this 
v/as  bv  a Chrillian,  JulHn  Martyr,  urged 
to  the  Ibnate,  and  to  the  emperors  thern- 
felves,  vvho  if  it  had  been  othervvife  could 
cafi'y  have  confuted  thebo^d  allegation  of 
the  Chriftlan,  who  yet  did  die  for  that  Je* 
fus  who  was  fo  fpeedily  reputed  for  a God  ; 
the  crofs  was  worn  upon  breads,  printed 
in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads,  carried 
on  banners,  put  upon  crowns  imperial ; 
and  yet  the  Chrillians  were  fought  for  to 
punilhments,  and  exquifite  punillrments 
fought  fo  th  for  them  ; their  goods  were 
confifcate,  their  names  odious,  prifons  were 
their  houfes,  and  fo  many  kinds  of  tor- 
tures invented  for  them,  that  Domitius  Ul- 
pianus  hath  fpent  feven  books  in  deferib- 
ing  the  variety  of  tortures  tlie  poor  Chrif- 
tian  wa<;  p»it  to  at  his  firll  appearing;  and 
yet,  inclefpite  of  all  this,  and  ten  ihoufand 
other  objedions  and  impodibilitie  , vvhat- 
foever  was  for  them  made  the  religion 
grow,  and  whatfoever  was  agalnll  them 
made  It  grow;  ifth  yh  d peace,  there  igi- 
on  was  profpeiTus ; if  they  had  perfecution, 
it  was  dill  prolperous ; if  princes  favoured 
them,  the  world  came  in,  becaufe  the  Chrif- 
tians  lived  ho  ily;  if  princes  were  ii:ceiif- 
ed,  the  world  came  in,  becaufe  the  Chrif- 
tians  died  bravely.  I'iiey  fought  for  death 
with  greedinefs,  tiwy  dehr»'d  to  be  grind- 
ed in  the  tef^th  of  lions ; and  with  joy  they 
beheld  the  wheels  and  the  bended  trees, 
the  racks  and  the  gibbets,  the  fires  and 
the  burning  irons,  which  were  likp  the 
chair  of  Elias  to  them,  indruments  to  carry 
them  to  heaven,  into  the  bofom  of  their 
beloved  Jelus. 

Who  would  not  acknowledge  the  divi- 
nity of  this  perfon,  and  the  excellency  of 
this  inditption,  that  fhould  fee  infants  to 
weary  the  hands  of  hangmen  for  the  tedi- 
mony  of  Jefus;  and  wife  men  preach  this 
doftrine  for  no  other  vifible  reward,  but 
fliame  and  d^ath,  poverty  and  baniihment? 
and  hangmen  converted  by  the  blood  of 
jnartyrs,  fpringing  upon  their  faces,  which 
their  impious  hands  and  cords  have  drain- 
ed through  their  fielh  ? Who  would  not 
have  confelTed  the  honour  of  Jefus,  when 
he  fhould  fee  miracles  done  at  the  tombs 
of  martyrs,  and  devils  tremble  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  the  world 
running  to  the  honour  of  the  poor  Naza- 
rene,  and  kings  and  queens  kiding  the 
feet  of  the  poor  fervauts  of  Jefus  ? Could 


a Jew  fidierman  and  a publican  effeft  all 
this,  for  the  fon  of  a poor  maiden  of  Ju- 
dea ? can  we  Tuppofe  all  the  world,  or  fo 
great  a part  of  mankind,  can  confent  by 
chance,  or  fuffer  fuch  changes  for  nothing  ? 
or  for  any  thing  lei's  than  this  ? The  fon 
of  the  poor  maiden  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  the  fiQiermen  fpake  by  a divine  fpirit; 
and  they  catched  the  world  with  holinefs 
and  miracles,  with  wii'dom  and  poM^er 
bigger  than  the  ftrength  of  all  the  Roman  i 
legions.  And  what  can  be  added  to  all 
this,  but  this  thing  alone  to  prove  the  di- 
vinity of  Jefus  ? He  is  a God,  or  at  lead 
is  taught  by  God,  who  can  foretel  future  ' 
contingencies;  and  fo  did  the  holy  Jefus, 
and  fo  did  his  difciples. 

Our  blefied  Lord,  wliile  he  was 'alive,  | 
foretold  that  after  his  death  his  religion  ' 
Ihould  flouriih  more  than  '■vhen  he  was 
alive : he  foretold  perfecutioas  to  his  diU  , 
ciples;  he  foretold  the  million  of  the  Holy  I 
Ghofi:  to  be  in.  a very  few  days  after  his  i 
afcenfion,  w Inch  within  ten  days  came  to  ' 
pafs  ; he  prophefied  that  the  faft  of  Mary 
Mag  ’alene,  in  anointing  the  head  and  feet  I 
of  her  Lord,  fliould  be  public  and  known 
as  the  goipel  itielf,  and  fpoken  of  in  the 
fame  place  ; he  foretold  the  dertrudlion  of 
Jeiufalem  and  the  figns  of  its  approach, 
and  that  it  fiiould  be  by  war,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  manner  of  prophets,  fym- 
bolically,  named  the  nation  fhould  do  it, 
pointing  out  tiie  Roman  eagles ; he  fore- 
told his  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  and 
plainly  before-hand  publilhed  his  refurrec- 
tion,  and  told  them  it  fhould  be  the  fign-  Uo 
that  generation,  viz.  the  great  argument  to 
prove  him  to  be  the  Chrill;  he  prophefied 
that  there  Ihould  arife  falfe  Chrills  after 
him,  and  it  came  to  pafs  to  the  extreme 
great  calamity  of  the  nation  ; and  laftly, 
he-  foretold  that  his  beloved  difciple  St. 
John  fhould  tarry  upon  the  earth  till  his 
coming  again,  that  is,  to  his  coming  to 
judgment  upon  Jerufalcm  ; and  that  his 
religion  Ihould  be  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  it  fliould  be  fcatceredover  all  the 
world,  and  be  received  by  all  nations;  that 
it  fhould  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
till  his  lail  coming  to  judge  all  the  world, 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  fliould  not  be 
able  to  prevail  againfl:  his  church;’’  which 
prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long,  till  this 
day,  and  is  as  a continual  aigument  to 
judify  the  divinity  of  the  author : the  con- 
tinuance of  the  religion  helps  to  continue 
it,  for  it  proves  that  it  came  from  God,  j 

\vho  ' 
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who  foretold  that  it  fhould  continue ; and 
therefore  it  muft  continue,  becaufe  it  came 
from  God ; and  therefore  it  came  from 
God,  becaufe  it  does  and  fhall  for  ever 
continue  according  to  the  word  of  the 
iioly  Jefus, 

But,  after  our  bleifed  Lord  was  entered 
into  glory,  the  difciples  alfo  were  prophets. 
Agabus  foretold  the  dearth  that  was  to  be 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of  Clau- 
dius Cajfar,  and  that  St.  Paul  fhould  be 
bound  at  Jerufalem:  St.  Paul  foretold  the 
entering-in  of  Hereticks  into  Afia  after  his 
departure ; and  he  and  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Jude,  and  generally  the  reft  of  the  apoftles, 
had  two  great  predidions,  which  they 
ufed  not  only  as  a verification  of  the  doc- 
Ifine  of  Jefus,  but  as  a means  to  ftrengthen 
the  hearts  of  the  difciples,  who  were  fo 
broken  with  perfecution;  the  one  was,  that 
there  fhould  anfe  a fedl  of  vile  men,  who 
Ihould  be  enemies  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  caufe  a great  apoftacy,  which 
happened  notorioufly  in  the  fed  of  the 
Gnoftics,  which  thofe  three  apoftles  and 
St.  John  notorioufly  and  plainly  do  de- 
Icribe : and  the  other  was,  that  although 
the  Jewilh  nation  did  mightily  oppofe  the 
religion,  it  fhould  be  but  for  a while,  for 
they  fhould  be  deftroyed  in  a fhort  time, 
and  their  nation  made  extremely  mifera- 
ble;  but,  for  the  Chriflians,  if  they  would 
fly  from  Jerufalem  and  go  to  Pella,  there 
fhould  not  a hair  of  their  head  perifh  : the 
verification  of  this  prophecy  the  Chriflians 
extremely  longed  for,  and  wondered  it 
flayed  fo  long,  and  began  to  be  troubled 
at  the  delay,  and  fufpeded  all  was  not 
well,  when  the  great  proof  of  their  reli- 
gion w'as  not  verified;  and,  while  they  were 
in  thoughts  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  fad 
catalyfis  did  come,  and  fwept  away  eleven 
hundred  thoufandof  the  nation;  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  nation  was  broken  in 
pieces  with  intolerable  calamities : they 
are  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  are  a vagabond  nation,  but  yet,  like 
oil  in  a veflel  of  wine,  broken  into  bubbles 
but  kept  in  their  own  circles ; and  they 
fliall  never  be  an  united  people,  till  they 
are  fervants  of  the  holy  Jefus  ; but  fhall 
remain  without  priefl  or  temple,  without 
altar  or  facrifice,  without  city  or  country, 
without  the  land  of  promife,  or  the  pro- 
mife  of  a blefling,  till  our  Jefus  is  their 
high  Priefl,  and  their  Shepherd  to  gather 
them  into  his  fold:  and  this 'very  thing  is 
a mighty  demonflration  againfl  the  Jews 
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by  their  own  prophets ; for  when  Ifaiah, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi,  had  prophe- 
fiedthe  rejeflion  of  the  Jews  and  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  change  of  the 
old  law,  and  the  introdu(flion  of  a new  by 
the  Mefiias  ; that  this  was  He,  was  there- 
fore certain,  becaufe  he  taught  the  world 
a new  law,  and  prefently  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this,  the  old  was  abrogate,  and  r»ot 
only  went  into  defiietude,  but  into  a total 
abolition  among  all  the  world ; and  for 
thofe  of  the  remnant  of  the  fcattered  Jews 
who  obilinately  blaj^heme,  the  law  is  be- 
come impoffible  to  them,  and  they  placed 
in  fuch  circumflances,  that  they  need  not 
difpute  concerning  its  obligation  ; for  it 
being  external  and  corporal,  ritual,  and  at 
lafl  made  alfo  local,  when  the  circumflances 
are  impoffibld^  the  law,  that  was  wholly 
ceremonial  and  circumflantial,  mufl  needs 
pafs  away : and  when  they  have  loft  their 
priellhood,  they  cannot  retain  the  law,  as 
no  man  takes  care  to  have  his  beard  fhav- 
ed,  when  his  head  is  oft'. 

And  it  is  a wonder  to  conflder  how  the 
anger  of  God  is  gone  out  upon  that  mifer- 
able  people,  and  that  fo  great  a blindnefs  is 
fallen  upon  them ; it  being  evident  and  no- 
torious that  the  Old  Teflament  was  no- 
thing but  a fhadow  and  umbrage  of  the 
New  ; that  the  prophecies  of  that  are  plain- 
ly verified  in  this ; that  all  the  predictions 
of  the  Meflias  are  mofl  undeniably  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fo 
that  they  cannot  with  any  plaufiblenefs  or 
colour  be  turned  any  other  way,  and  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  perfon,  although  the 
Jews  make  illiterate  allegations,  and  pro- 
digious dreams,  by  which  they  have  fooied 
themfelves  for  fixteen  hundred  years  toge- 
ther, and  Hill  hope  without  reafon,  and  are 
confident  without  revelation,  and  purfue  a 
fhadow  while  they  quit  the  glorious  body ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Chriftiaa 
prays  for  his  converfion,  and  is  at  reft  in 
the  truth  of  Jefus,  and  hath  certain  unex- 
prefiible  confidences  and  internal  lights,  cla- 
raties  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  loves 
to  the  holy  Jefus  produced  in  his  foul  that 
he  will  die  when  he  cannot  difpute,  and  is 
fatisfied  and  he  knows  not  how,  and  is  fure 
by  comforts,  and  comforted  by  the  excel- 
lency of  his  belief,  which  fpeaks  no'hing 
but  holinefs,  and  light  and  reafon,  and 
peace  and  fatisfaClions  infinite,  becaufe  he 
is  fare  that  all  the  world  can  be  hap  ly  if 
they  would  live  by  the  religion  of  Jefus, 
and  that  neither  focieties  of  men  nor  Angle 
T 4.  perfons 
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perfons  can  have  felicity  but  by  this ; and 
that  therefore  God,  who  fo  decrees  to  make 
men  happy,  hath  alfo  decreed  that  it  fnall 
for  ever  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  till 
the  earth. itfelf  ihall  be  no  more.  AmiCn. 

Bijhop  Taylcr. 

§ 199.  Conjideratlons  on  the  ^eak  Pretences 
of  other  Religions, 

IV.  Now,  if  againft  this  vafl:  heap  of 
things  any  man  fhali  but  confront  the  pre- 
tences of  any  other  religion,  and  lee  how 
they  fail  both  of  reafon  and  hollnefs,  of 
wonder  and  divinity,  how  they  enter  by 
force,  and  are  kept  up  by  human  interehs, 
how  ignorant  and  unholy,  how  unlearned 
and  pitiful  are  their  pretences  ; the  daik- 
nelTcs  or  thefe  mud  add  great  emincncy  to 
the  brightnefs  of  that. 

For  the  jews  religion,  which  came  from 
heaven,  is  therefore  not  now  to  be  pradifed, 
becaufe  it  did  come  from  lieaven,  and  was 
to  expire  into  the  ChrilUan,  it  being  no- 
thing but  the  image  of  this  perfeflion  : 
and  the  Jews  needed  no  ether  argument 
but  this,  that  God  hath  madh  tlii^  impef- 
iibie  now  to  be  done;  lor  he  that  tics  to 
ceremonies  and  outward  ufages,  temples 
and  altars,  facrilices  and  prieils,  trouble- 
fome  and  expenfive  rites  and  figures  of  fu- 
ture fignilication,  means  that  there  fliould 
be  an  abode  and  fixt  dwelling,  for  thefe 
are  not  to  be  done  by  an  ambulatory  peo- 
ple ; and  therefore,  face  God  hath  Icat- 
tered  the  people  into  atoms  and  crumbs 
of  fociety,  without  temple  or  pried,  with- 
out facrifice  or  altar,  without  Urim  or 
Thummim,  without  prophet  or  vifion,  even 
communicating  with  them  no  way  but  by 
ordinary  providence,  it  is  but  too  evident, 
that  God  hath  nothing  to  do  with  them 
in  the  matter  of  that  religion  ; but  that 
it  is  expired,  and  no  way  obligatory  to 
them  or  plcafing  to  him,  which  is  become 
impofiible  to  be  afled : whereas,  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  is  as  eternal  as  the  foul  of  a 
inari,  and  can  no  more  ceafe  than  our  fpi- 
rits  can  die,  and  can  vvorfhip  upon  moun- 
tains and  caves,  in  fields  and  churdies, 
in  peace  and  war,  in  folitude  and  fociety, 
in  perfecution  and  in  iiin-fhinc,  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  be  folemnized  by  clergy 
and  laity  in  the  efTcntial  pavts  of  it,  and  i.s 
the  perfeclion  of  the  foul,  and  the  highell: 
reafon  of  man,  and  the  p Icrificatioii  of 
God. 

liut  for  the  Fleathcn  religiop.s,  it  is  evi- 
dently to  be  feen,  that  they  are  nothing 
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but  an  abufe  of  the  natural  inclination 
which  all  men  have  to  worfnip  a God, 
whom  becaufe  they  know  not,  they  guefs 
at  in  the  dark ; for  that  they  know  there 
is  and  ought  to  be  fomething  that  hath 
the  care  and  providence  of  their  aFairs. 
But  the  body  of  their  religion  is  nothing 
but  little  arts  of  governments,  and  drata- 
gems  of  princes,  and  devices  to  fecure 
the  government  of  new  ufurpers,  cr  to 
make  obedience  to  the  lawsfure,  by  being 
facred,  and  to  make  the  yoke  that  was  not 
natural,  pleafant  by  fomething  that  is. 
But  yet,  for  the  whole  body  of  it,  who  fees 
not,  that  their  vvorihipplngs  could  not  be 
facred,  becaufe  they  were  done  by  feme- 
thing  that  is  impure  ? They  appeafed  their 
gods^’witli  adulteries  and  impure  mixtures, 
by  fuch  things  which  Cato  was  ahiamed 
to  fee,  by  gluttonous  eatings  of  flefli,  and 
impious  drinkings,  and  they  did  litare  m 
humano  fanguine,  they  facrificed  men  and 
women  and  children  to  their  disinons,  as 
is  notorious  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  Omefla 
amongll  the  Greeks,  and  of  Jupiter,  to 
whom  a Greek  and  a Greekefs,  a Gala- 
tian and  a Galatefs  were  yearly  offered; 
in  the  aiifwcrs  of  the  oracles  to  Caichas, 
as  appears  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  Who  , 
fees  not,  that  crimes  were  warranted  by 
the  example  of  their  immortal  gods;  and 
that  what  did  diflionour  thcinfelves,  they 
fang  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  whom 
they  affirmed  to  be  paffionate  and  proud, 
jealous  and  revengeful,  amorous  and  lull- 
ful,  fearful  and  impatient,  drunken  and 
fieepy,  weary  and  wounded.^  that  the  reli- 
gions were  made  lading  by  policy  and 
force,  by  ignorance,  and  the  force  of 
cudom;  by  the  preferring  an  inveterate 
error,  and  loving  of  a quiet  and  pro. 
fperous  evil ; by  the  arguments  of  plea- 
fure,  and  the  correfpondencies  of  fenfua- 
lity ; by  tlie  fraud  of  oracles,  and  the  pa- 
tronage cf  vices;  and  becaufe  they  feared 
every  change  as  an  earthquake,  as  fup- 
pofing  overturnings  of  their  old  error  to 
be  the  evcrfion  of  their  well-edabliflied 
governments  ? And  it  had  been  ordinari- 
ly impoffible  that  ever  Chridianity  fhould 
have  entered,  if  the  nature  and  excellency 
of  it  had  not  been  fuch  as  to  enter  like 
rain  into  a fleece  of  wool,  or  the  fun  into  a 
window,  without  noife  or  violence,  with- 
out emotion  and  diforderin^  the  political 
conditution,  without  cauflng  trouble  to  any 
man  but  what  his  own  ignorance  or  peev- 
idinefs  was  pleaied  to  fpin  out  of  his  own 

bowels ; 
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bowels ; but  did  eftabUfh  governments,  fe- 
cure  obedience,  made  the  laws  firm,  and 
the  perfons  of  princes  to  be  facred  ; it  did 
not  oppofe  force  by  force,  nor  firike  princes 
for  juftice;  it  defended  itfelf  againll  ene- 
mies by  patience,  and  overcame  them  by 
kindnefs ; it  was  the  great  inflrument  of 
God  to  demonftrate  his  power  in  our 
weaknelfes,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind 
by  tlie  imitation  of  his  excellent  good- 
lie  fs,  * 

Lafily,  he  that  confiders  concerning 
the  religion  and  perfon  of  Mahomet : that 
he  was  a vicious  perfon,  luflful  and  ty- 
rannical ; that  he  propounded  incredible 
and  ridiculous  propofitions  to  his  difciples  ; 
that  it  entered  bythefvvord,  by  blood  and 
violence,  by  murder  and  robbery;  that  it 
propounds  fenfual  rewards,  and  allures  to 
compliance  by  bribing  our  bafell  lulls ; 
that  it  conferves  itfelf  by  the  fame  means 
it  entered  : that  it  is  unlearned  and  foolifh, 
againll  reafon,  and  the  difeourfes  of  all 
wife  men ; that  it  did  no  miracles,  and 
made  falfe  prophecies ; in  fliort,  that  in 
the  perlbn  that  founded  it,  in  the  article 
it  perfuades,  in  the  manner  of  prevailing, 
in  the  reward  it  offers,  it  is  unholy  and 
foolilli  and  rude ; it  mufl  needs  appear  to 
be  void  of  all  pretence  ; and  that  no  man 
of  reafon  can  ever  be  fairly  perfuaded  by 
arguments,  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  God, 
and  came  down  from  heaven. 

Con  clusion. 

Since  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be 
faid  for  any  other  religion,  and  fo  very 
much  for  Chriflianity,  every  one  of  whofe 
pretences  can  be  proved,  as  well  as  the 
things  themfelves  do  require,  and  as  all 
the  world  expe£ls  fuch  things  fliould  be 
proved  ; it  follows,  that  the  holy  Jefus  is 
the  Son  of  God;  that  his  religion  is  com- 
manded by  God,  and  is  that  way  by  which 
he  will  be  worfhipped  and  honoured  ; and 
that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
ven by  which  we  can  be  faved,  but  only 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus.” 

Bijhop  ay  lor, 

§ 202.  To  the  Sceptics  and  Infidels  of  the 
Age. 

Gentlemen, 

Suppofe  the  mighty  work  accomplillied, 
the  crofs  trampled  upon,  Chrillianity  every 
where  proferibed,  and  the  religion  of  na- 
ture once  more  become  the  religion  of 
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Europe ; what  advantage  will  you  have 
derived  to  your  country,  or  to  yourfelves, 
from  the  exchange  ? I know  your  anfwer— 
you  will  have  freed  the  world  from  the 
hypocrify  of  priefts,  and  the  tyranny  of 
fuperllition. — No  ; you  forget  that  Ly- 
curgus,  and  Numa,  and  Odin,  and  Mango- 
Copac,  and  all  the  great  legiflators  of  an- 
cient or  modern  ftory,  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  affairs  of  civil  fociety  could 
not  well  be  conducted  without  fome  reli- 
gion ; you  mufl  of  neceffity  introduce  a 
priefthood,  with,  probably,  as  much  hy- 
pocrify ; a religion,  with,  affuredly,  more 
ftiperflition,  than  that  which  you  now  re- 
probate with  fuch  indecent  and  ill-ground- 
ed contempt.  B ut  I will  tell  you,  from  what 
you  will  have  freed  the  world  ; you  will 
have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence  of  vice, 
and  from  every  powerful  incentive  to 
virtue;  you  will,  with  the  religion,  have 
brought  back  the  depraved  morality  of 
Paganifm  ; you  will  have  robbed  mankind 
of  their  firm  afiurance  of  another  life;  and 
thereby  you  will  have  defpoiled  them  of 
their  patience,  of  their  humility,  of  their 
charity,  of  their  chafiity,  of  all  thofe  mild 
and  filent  virtues,  which  (however  defpi- 
cable  they  may  appear  in  your  eyes)  are 
the  only  ones,  which  meliorate  and  fublime 
our  nature  ; which  Paganifm  never  knew, 
which  fpring  from  Chrillianity  alone, 
W'hich  do  orinight  conftitute  our  comfort 
in  this  life,  and  without  the  poffeiiion  of 
which,  another  life,  if  after  all  there  fiiould. 
happen  to  be  one,  muft  be  more  vicious 
and  more  miferable  than  this  is,  unlefs  a 
miracle  be  exerted  in  the  alteration  of  our 
difpofition. 

Perhaps  you  will  contend,  that  the  unl- 
verfal  light  of  reafon,  that  the  truth  and 
fitnefs  of  things,  are  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient  to  exalt  the  nature,  and  regulate  the 
manners  of  mankind.  Shall  we  never  have 
done  with  this  groundlefs  commendation 
of  natural  law  ? Look  into  the  firft  chapter 
of  Paul’s  epiflle  to  the  Romans,  and  you 
will  fee  the  extent  of  its  influence  over  the 
Gentiles  of  thofe  days,  or  if  you  diflike 
Paul’s  authority,  and  the  manners  of  anti-, 
quity;  look  into  the  more  admired  ac- 
counts of  modern  voyagers  ; and  examine 
its  influence  over  the  Pagans  of  our  own 
times,  over  the  fenfual  inhabitants  of  O- 
taheite,  over  the, cannibals  of  New  Zeland, 
or  the  remorfelefs  favages  of  America, 
But  thefe  men  are  Barbarians  — 'Your  law 
of  nature,  notwithflanding,  extends  even 

to 
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to  them  : — but  they  have  mifufed  their 
reafon ; — they  have  then  the  more  need 
of,  and  would  be  the  more  thankful  for 
that  revelation,  which  you,  with  an  ig- 
norant and  falHdious  felf-rafficiency  deem 
ufelefs. — But,  they  might  of  themfelves,  if 
they  thought  fit,  become  wife  and  vir- 
tuous.— I anlwer  with  Cicero,  Ut  nihil 
intereft,  utrum  nemo  valeat,  an  nemo  va- 
lere  poflit;  fic  non  intelligo  quid  inter- 
fit,  utrum  nemo  fit  fapiens,  an  nemo  efie 
poflit. 

I'hefe,  however,  you  will  think,  are  ex- 
traordinary inllances  ; and  that  we  ought 
not  from  thcfe,  to  take  our  meafure  of 
the  excellency  of  the  law  of  nature  ; but 
rather  from  the  civilized  flates  of  China 
and  japan,  or  from  the  nations  which 
Kourilhed  in  learning  and  in  arts,  before 
ChriiHanity  was  heard  of  in  the  world. 
You  mean  to  fay,  tltat  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  you  are  defirous  of  fubflituting 
in  the  room  of  the  gol'pcl,  you  do  not 
imderfland  thofe  rules  of  condu<^l:,  which 
:in  individual,  abllraft'd  from  the  com- 
munity, and  deprived  of  the  inftitution  of 
mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himfelf ; but 
fuch  a fyflem  of  precepts,  as  the  mod  en- 
lightened men  of  the  moll  enlightened  ages, 
have  recommended  to  our  obfervance. 
V/liere  do  you  find  this  fyflem?  We  can- 
not meet  with  it  in  the  works  of  Stoba:us, 
or  the  Scythian  Anacharfis ; nor  in  thole 
of  Plato,  or  of  Cicero,  nor  in  thofe  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  or  the  Have  Epic- 
tetus; for  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the  moll 
animated  confidcrations  of  the  'ta-^sTrev,  and 
the  lionelbim,'of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
the  htnefs  of  things,  are  not  able  to  furnifli, 
even  a Brutus  liiinfelf,  with  permanent 
principles  of  adion ; much  lefs  are  they 
able  to  purify  the  polluted  recefles  of  a 
vitiated  heart,  to  curb  the  irregularities  of 
appetite,  or  reflrain  the  impetuofity  of 
palfion  in  common  men.  If  you  order 
ns  to  examine  the  works  of  Grotius,  or 
Pufl'endorf,  of  Burlamaqui,  or  1 lutchinfon, 
for  what  you  underfland  by  the  law  of 
nature ; we  apprehend  that  you  are  in  a 
great  error,  in  taking  your  notions  of  na- 
tural law,  as  difcoverable  by  natural  rea- 
fon,  from  the  elega  it  fyflems  of  it,  which 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Chriftian  philo- 
fophers ; fince  they  liaveall  laid  their  foun- 
dations, either  tacitly  or  exprefsly,  upon  a 
principle  derived  from  revelation.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  G )d  : and  even  thofe  amongfl 
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yourfelves,  who,  rejecting  Chriflianity,  flill 
continue  Theirts,  are  indebted  to  revelation 
(whether  you  are  either  aware  of,  or  dif- 
pofed  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  or  not) 
for  thofe  fublime  fpeculations  concerning 
the  deity,  which  you  have  fondly  attri- 
buted to-the  excellency  of  your  own  un- 
aflifled  reafon.  If  you  would  know  the 
real  flrength  of  natural  reafon,  and  how 
far  it  can  proceed  in  tlfe  invefligation  or 
inforcement  of  moral  duties,  you  mufl 
confult  the  manners  and  the  writings  of 
thofe,  who  have  never  heard  of  either  the 
Jewilh  or  the  Chriflian  difpenlation,  or  of 
thofe  other  manifellations  of  himfelf,  which 
God  vouchfafed  to  Adam  and  to  the  pa- 
triarchs, before  and  after  the  flood.  It 
would  be  diflicult  perhaps  any  where,  to 
find  a people  entirely  deflitute  of  tradi- 
tionary notices  concerning  a deity,  and 
of  traditionary  fears  or  expeflations  of 
another  life  ; and  the  morals  of  mankind 
may  have,  perhaps,  been  no  where  quite 
fo  abandoned,  as  they  would  have  been, 
had  they  been  left  wholly  to  themfelves 
in  thefe  points : however,  it  is  a truth, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  may  be  lamented,  that  though  the 
generality  of  mankind  have  always  had 
fome  faint  conceptions  of  God,  and  his 
providence  ; yet  they  have  been  always 
greatly  inefiicacious  in  the  produdlion  of 
good  morality,  and  highly  derogatory  to 
his  nature,  amongfl  all  the  people  of  the 
earth,  except  the  Jews  and  Chriflians ; 
and  fome  may  perhaps  be  defirous  of 
excepting  the  Mahometans,  who  derive 
all  that  is  good  in  their  Koran  from 
Chriflianity. 

The  laws  concerning  jurtice,  and  the 
reparation  of  damages,  concerning  the 
fecurity  of  property,  and  the  performance 
of  contrails ; concerning,  in  flioit,  what- 
ever afledls  the  well-being  of  civil  fociety, 
have  been  every  where  underflood  with 
fiifficient  precifion;  and  if  you  choofe  to 
flile  J ulliniaii’s  code,  a code  of  natural 
law,  though  you  will  err  agaiull  propriety 
of  fpeech,  yet  you  are  fo  far  in  the  right, 
that  natural  reafon  difeovered,  and  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  compelled  hu- 
man kind,  to  eflablifli  by  proper  fanilions 
the  laws  therein  contained;  and  you  will 
have  moreover  Carneades,  no  mean  philo- 
fopher,  on  vour  fide  ; w'ho  knew  of  no  law 
of  nature,  diflerent  from  that  wliich  men 
had  inflituted  for  their  common  utility  ; 
and  which  was  various  according  to  the 
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manners  of  men  in  different  climates,  and 
changeable  with  a change  of  times  in  the 
fame.  And  in  truth  in  all  countries  where 
Paganifni  has  been  the  ellablilhed  religion, 
though  a philofopher  may  now  and  then 
have  ftepped  beyond  the  paltry  prefcript 
of  civil  jurifprudence,  in  his  purfuit  of 
virtue  ; yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever 
been  contented  with  that  fcanty  pittance 
of  morality,  which  enabled  them  to  efcape 
the  lalh  of  civil  punifhment ; I call  it  a 
fcanty  pittance  ; becaufe  a man  may  be 
intemperate,  iniquitous,  impious,  a thou- 
fand  ways  a proHigate  and  a villain,  and 
yet  elude  the  cognizance,  and  avoid  the 
punifhment  of  civil  laws. 

I am  fenfible,  you  will  be  ready  to  fay, 
wtiat  is  all  this  to  the  purpofe  ? though  the 
bulk  of  mankind  may  never  be  able  to 
invelligatethe  laws  of  natural  religion,  nor 
difpofed  to  reverence  their  fancUons  when 
inveiligated  by  others,  norfolicitous  about 
any  other  flandard  of  moral  rectitude,  than 
civil  legiflation  ; yet  the  inconveniencies 
which  may  attend  the  extirpation  of 
Ciiriflianity,  can  be  no  proof  of  its  truth. 
—I  have  not  produced  them,  as  a proof 
of  its  truth  ; but  they  are  a ftrong  and 
conclufive  proof,  if  not  of  its  truth,  at 
lead  of  its  utility;  and  the  confideration 
of  its  utility,  may  be  a motive  to  yourfelves 
for  examining,  whether  it  may  not  chance 
to  be  true;  and  it  ought  to  be  a reafon 
with  every  good  citizen,  and  with  every 
man  of  found  judgment,  to  keep  his  opi- 
nions to  himfelf,  if  from  any  particular 
cuxumflances  in  his  fludies  or  in  his  edu- 
cation he  fhould  have  the  misfortune  to 
think  that  it  is  not  true.  If  you  can  dif- 
cover  to  the  rifing  generation,  a better  re- 
ligion than  the  Chriftian,  one  that  will 
more  efFeftually  animate  their  hopes,  and 
fubdue  their  paflions,  make  them  better 
men,  or  better  members  of  fociety,  we 
importune  you  to  publifh  it  for  their  ad- 
vantage ; but  till  you  can  do  that,  we  beg 
of  you,  not  to  give  the  reins  to  their 
pafTions,  by  inftilling  into  their  unfufpi- 
cious  minds  your  pernicious  prejudices; 
even  now,  men  fcruple  not,  by  their  law- 
lels  lufl,  to  ruin  the  repofe  of  private  fa- 
milies, and  to  fix  a flain  of  infamy  on  the 
nobleft  : even  now,  they  hefitate  not,  in 
lifting  up  a murderous  arm  againft  the  life 
of  their  friend,  or  agamd  their  own,  as 
often  as  the  fever  of  intemperance  dimu- 
l^tes  their  refentment,  or  the  fatiety  of  an 
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ufelefs  life  excites  their  defpondency ; even 
now,  whild  we  are  perfuaded  of  a refurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead,  and  of  a judgment  to 
come,  we  find  it  diliicult  enough  to  refid 
the  folicitations  of  fenfe,  and  to  efcape  un- 
fpotted  from  the  licentious  manners  of  the 
world : But  what  will  become  of  our  virtue, 
what  of  the  confequent  peace  and  happl- 
nefs  of  fociety,  if  you  perfuade  us,  that 
there  are  no  fuch  things  ? in  two  words, — 
you  may  ruin  yourlelves  by  your  attempt, 
ana  you  will  certainly  ruin  your  country 
by  your  fuccefs. 

But  the  confideration  of  the  inutility  of 
your  defign,  is  not  the  only  one,  which 
Ihould  induce  you  to  abandon  it;  the  ar- 
gument a tuto  ought  to  be  warily  managed, 
or  it  may  tend  to  the  filencing  our  oppo- 
pofition  to  any  fydem  of  fuperdition,  which 
has  had  the  goed  fortune  to  be  fanaioned 
by  public  authority  ; it  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  no  objedlion  in  tiie  prefent  cafe;  we 
do  not,  however,  wholly  rely  upon  its 
cogency.  It  is  not  contended,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  is  to  be  received,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  ufeful : but  becaufe  it  is  true.  This 
you  deny,  and  think  your  objedlions  well 
grounded  ; we  conceive  them  originating 
in  your  vanity,  your  immorality,  or  your 
mifapprehenfion.  There  are  many  worth- 
ids  doftrines,  many  fuperftitious  obfer- 
vances,  which  the  fraud  or  folly  of  man- 
kind have  every  where  annexed  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  (efpecialiy  in  the  church  of  Rome) 
as  elfential  parts  of  it;  if  you  take  thefe 
lorry  appendages  to  Chriftiani  y,  for 
Chrifiianity  itlelf,  as  preached  by  Chrift, 
and  by  the  apollles  ; if  you  confound  the 
Roman,  with  the  Chriftian  religion,  you 
quite  mil'apprehend  its  nature;  and  are  in 
a ftate  fimilar  to  that  of  men,  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  fuperfti- 
tion)  who  flying  from  fuperftition,  leapt 
over  religion,  and  funk  into  downright 
atheifm. — Chriftianity  is  not  a religion 
very  palatable  to  a voluptuous  age;  it  will 
not  conform  its  precepts  to  the  ftandard 
of  falhion  ; it  will  not  lefTen  the  deformity 
of  vice  by  lenient  appellations ; but  calls 
keeping,  v/horedom ; intrigue,  adultery; 
and  duelling,  murder;  it  will  not  pander 
the  luft,  it  will  not  licenfe  the  intem- 
perance of  mankind ; it  is  a troublefome 
monitor  to  a man  of  pleafure ; and 
your  way  of  life  may  have  made  you 
quarrel  with  your  religion. — As  to  your 
vanity,  as  a caufe  of  your  infidelity,  fuffer 
f me 
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me  to  produce  the  fentiments  of  M.  Bayle 
upon  that  head ; if  the  defcription  does 
rot  fuit  your  charafler,  you  will  not  be 
oftended  at  it ; and  if  you  are  offended 
with  its  freedom,  it  will  do  you  good  : 
^ I'his  inclines  nie  to  believe,  that  liber 
tines,  like  Des-Barreaux,  are  not  greatly 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they  fay. 
They  have  made  no  deep  examination, 
they  have  learned  fo:ne  few  cbjedions, 
which  they  are  perpetually  making  a noife 
with  ; they  fpeak  from  a principle  of  oilen- 
tation,  and  give  themfelves  the  lie  in  the 
time  of  danger. — Vanity  has  a greater 
fliare  in  their  difputcs,  than  confcience; 
they  imagine,  that  the  fi ngularity  and 
boldnefs  of  the  opinions  which  they  main- 
tain, will  give  them  the  reputation  of  men 
of  parts : — by  degrees,  they  get  a habit 
of  holding  impious  difcourfes ; and  if  their 
vanity  be  accompanied  by  a voluptuous 
life,  their  progreis  in  that  road  is  the 
fwifter.’ 

The  main  flrefsof  your  objeflions,  reds 
not  upon  the  ird'uinciency  of  the  external 
evidence  to  the  trutJi  of  Chriftianity ; for 
few  of  you,  though  you  may  become  the 
future  ornaments  of  the  fenate,  or  of  the 
bar,  have  ever  employed  an  hour  in  its 
examination;  but  it  reds  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  dcflrines,  contained  in  the 
N ew  Tcdament they  exceed,  you  fay, 
your  comprchenfic]! ; and  you  felicitate 
ypurfelves,  that  you  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  true  dandard  of  orthodox  faith,-— 
credo  quia  impoffibile.  You  think,  it 
would  be  taking  a fuperfluous  trouble,  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  external 
proofs,  by  which  Chridianity  is  edabliffied ; 
fmee,  in  your  opinion,  the  book  itfeif  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  refutation.  A gentle- 
man as  acute,  probably,  as  any  of  you ; 
and  who  once  believed,  perhaps,  as  little 
as  any  of  you,  has  drawn  a quite  different 
conclufion  from  the  perufal  of  the  New 
Tedament;  his  book  (however  exception- 
able it  may  be  thought  in  fome  particular 
parts)  exhibits,  not  only  a didinguifhed 
triumph  of  reafon  over  prejudice,  or  Chrif- 
tianity over  deidn  ; but  it  exhibits,  what 
is  infinitely  more  rare,  the  charadcr  of  a 
man,  who  has  had  courage  and  candour 
enough  to  acknowledge  it. 

But  what  if  there  Ihould  be  fome  in- 
comprehenfibie  doflrincs  in  the  Chridian 
religion ; fome  circumdances,  which  in 
their  caufes,  or  their  confequences,  fur- 


pafs  the  reach  of  human  reafon  ; are  they 
to  be  reje(5led  upon  that  account  ? You 
are,  or  would  be  thought,  men  of  read- 
ing, and  knowledge,  and  enlarged  under- 
frandings ; weigh  the  matter  fairly  ; and 
confider  whether  revealed  religion  be  not, 
in  this  refpeft,  juft  upon  the  fame  footing, 
with  every  other  objedl  of  your  contem- 
plation. Even  in  mathemiatics,  the  fcience 
of  demondration  itfeif,  though  you  get 
over  its  fird  principles,  and  learn  to  digeit 
the  idea  of  a point  without  parts,  a line 
without  breadth,  and  a furface  without 
thicknefs ; yet  you  will  find  yoiirfelves  at 
a lofs  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  ap- 
proximation of  lines,  which  can  never 
meet;  the  doftrine  of  incommenfurables, 
and  of  an  infinity  of  infinites,  each  in- 
finitely greater,  or  infinitely  lefs,  not  only 
than  any  finite  quantity,  but  than  each 
other.  In  phyfics,  you  cannot  compre- 
hend the  primary  caufe  of  any  thing  ; not 
of  the  light,  by  which  you  fee;  nor  of 
the  eladicity  of  the  air,  by  which  you 
hear  ; nor  of  the  fire,  by  which  you  are 
warmed.  In  phyfiology,  you  cannot  tell, 
what  fird  gave  motion  to  the  heart ; nor 
what  continues  it ; nor  why  its  motion  is 
lefs  voluntary,  than  that  of  the  lungs  ; nor 
why  you  are  able  to  move  your  arm,  to 
the  right  or  left,  by  a fimple  volition  : you 
cannot  explain  the  caufe  of  animal  heat ; 
nor  comprehend  the  principle,  by  which 
your  boiy  was  at  fird  formed,  nor  by 
which  it  is  fudained,  nor  by  which  it  will 
be  reduced  to  earth.  In  natural  religi- 
on, you  cannot  comprehend  the  eternity 
or  omniprefence  of  the  Deity ; nor  eafi- 
ly  underhand,  how  his  prefcience  can 
be  confident  with  your  freedom,  or  his 
immutability  with  his  government  of  moral 
agents ; nor  why  he  did  not  make  all  his 
creatures  equally  perfect ; nor  why  he  did 
not  create  them  fooner : In  fhort,  you 
cannot  look  into  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
but  you  will  meet  with  fubjedts  above 
your  comprehenfion.  The  fall  and  the 
redemption  of  human  kind,  are  not  more 
incomprehenfible,  than  the  creation  and 
the  confervation  of  the  univerfe ; the  infinite 
author  of  the  works  of  providence,  and  of 
nature,  is  equally  infcrutable,  equally  pad 
our  finding  out  in  them  both.  And  it  is 
fomevvhat  remarkable,  that  the  deeped  in- 
quirers into  nature,  have  ever  thought  with 
mod  reverence,  and  fpoken  with  mod 
confidence,  concerning  thofe  things,  which 

in 
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in  revealed  religion,  may  Teem  hard  to  be 
underflood ; they  have  ever  avoided  that 
felf-fufficiency  of  knowledge,  which  fprings 
from  ignorance,  produces  indifference,  and 
ends  in  infidelity.  Admirable  to  tliis  pur- 
pofe,is  the  reflexion  of  the  greateil  mathe- 
matician of  the  prefent  age,  when  he  is 
combating  an  opinion  of  Newton’s,  by  an 
hypothecs  of  his  own,  flill  lefs  defensible 
than  that  which  he  oppofes : — Tous  les 
jours  que  je  vois  de  ces  efprits- forts,  qui 
critiquent  les  verites  de  notre  religion,  et 
s’en  moequent  meine  avec  la  plus  impcrti- 
nente  fufhfance,  je  psnfe,  chetifs  inortel ! 
combien  et  combien  dcs  chofes  fur  lefquels 
vous  raifonnez  fi  legerement,  font  dies 
plus  fublimes,  et  plus  eleves,  que  cedes 
fur  lefqueHes  le  grand  Newton  s’egare  fi 
groflierement. 

Plato  mentions  a fet  of  men,  who  were 
very  ignorant,  and  thought  themfelves 
.Supremely  wife;  and  who  rejefled  the 
argument  for  the  being  of  a God,  derived 
from  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  old  and  trite ; there  have  been 
men,  it  Seems,  in  all  ages,  who,  in  affedling 
fiRgularity,  have  overlooked  truth  : an  ar- 
gument, however,  is  not  the  worfe  for 
being  old ; and  Surely  it  would  have  been 
a more  jull  mode  of  reafoning,  if  you  had 
examined  the  external  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Chriilianity,  weighed  the  old  ar- 
guments from  miracles,  and  from  prophe- 
cies, before  you  had  rejcdled  the  whole 
account  from  the  difficulties  you  met  with 
in  it.  Y ou  would  laugh  at  an  Indian,  who 
in  peeping  into  a hiliory  of  England,  and 
meeting  with  the  mention  of  the  Thames 
being  frozen,  or  of  a ffiower  of  hail,  or  of 
Snow,  fnould  throw  the  book  afide,  as 
unworthy  of  his  further  notice,  from  his 
want  of  ability  to  comprehend  thefe  pliae- 
uomena; 

In  conlidering  the  argument  from  mi- 
racles, you  will  Soon  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  poffible  for  God  to  work  miracles; 
and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  as 
poffible  for  human  teftimony  to  ellabliffi 
the  truth  ,of  miraculous,  as  of  phyfical 
or  hiliorical  events ; but  before  you  can 
be  convinced  that  the  miracles  in  quehion 
are  Supported  by  Such  teftimony  as  de- 
ferves  to  be  credited,  you  muft  inquire  at 
what  period,  and  by  what  perfons,  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teibaraent  were 
compofed ; if  you  rejedl  the  account,  with- 
■ out  leaking  this  examination,  you  rejedd  it 
from  prejudice,  not  from  reafon. 
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There  is,  however,  a Ihort  method  of 
examining  this  argument,  which  may, 
perhaps,  make  as  great  an  impreffion  on 
your  minds,  as  any  other.  Three  men  of 
diftinguilbed  abilities,  rofe  up  at  different 
times,  and  attacked  Chriilianity  with 
every  objedlion  which  their  malice  could 
fuggeil,  or  their  learning  could  devife; 
but  neither  Celfus  in  the  Second  century, 
nor  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  the  emperor 
Julian  liimfelf  in  tlie  fourth  century,  ever 
queilioned  the  reality  of  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  gofpels.  Do  but  you  grant 
us  what  thefe  men  (who  were  more  likely 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  than  you 
can  be)  granted  to  their  adverfaries,  and 
we  will  very  readily  let  you  make  the  moll 
of  t!*e  magic,  to  which,  as  the  lall  wretched 
iliift,  they  were  forced  to  attribute  them. 
We  can  find  you  men,  in  our  days,  who 
from  the  mixture  of  two  colourlefs  liquors, 
will  produce  you  a third  as  red  as  blood, 
or  of  any  other  colour  you  defire  ; et  dido 
cirius,  by  a drop  refembling  water,  will 
reilore  the  transparency ; they  will  make 
two  fluids  coalefce  into  a Solid  body ; and 
from  the  mixture  of  liquors  colder  than 
ice,  will  inilantly  raife  you  a horrid  explo- 
fion,  and  a tremendous  flame : thefe,  and 
twenty  other  tricks  they  will  perform,  with- 
out having  been  Sent  with  our  Saviour  to 
Egypt  to  learn  magic ; nay,  with  a bottle 
or  two  of  oil,  they  will  compofe  the  undu- 
lations of  a lake;  and  by  a little  art,  they 
will  reilore  the  funiStions  of  life  to  a man, 
who  has  been  an  hour  or  two  under  wa- 
ter, or  a day  or  two  buried  in  the  Snow: 
but  in  vain  will  thefe  men,  or  the  greateil 
magician  that  Egypt  ever  Saw,  fay  to  a 
boiilerous  Sea,  “ Peace,  be  iliil;”  in  vain 
will  they  fay  to  a carcafe  rotting  in  the 
grave,  “ Come  forth the  winds  and  the 
Sea  will  not  obey  them,  and  the  putrid  car- 
cafe  will  not  hear  them.  You  need  not 
Suffer  yourfelves  to  be  deprived  of  the 
weight  of  this  argument ; from  its  having 
been  obferved,  that  the  Fathers  have  ac- 
knowledged the  Supernatural  part  of  Pa- 
ganifm  ; fince  the  Fathers  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  detefl  a cheat,  which  was  Sup- 
ported both  by  the  difpofition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  power  of  the  civil  magiilrate; 
and  they  were,  from  that  inability,  forced 
to  attribute  to  infernal  agency  what  was 
too  cunningly  contrived  to  be  deteclecl, 
and  contrived  for  too  impious  a pur- 
pofe,  to  be  credited  as  the  word  of 
God, 


With 
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With  refpe£l  to  prophecy,  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  accuftomed  yourfelves  to 
confider  it,  as  originating  in  Afiatic  en* 
thufiafm,  in  Chaldean  myftery,  or  in  the 
fubtle  llratagem  of  interefted  priefts : and 
have  given  yourfelves  no  more  trouble 
concerning  the  prediffions  of  facred,  than 
concerning  the  oracles  of  Pagan  hiftory. 
Or,  if  ever  you  have  call  a glance  upon 
this  I'ubjeft,  the  dillenfions  of  learned  men 
concerning  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  revelation,  and  other  difficult  prophe- 
cies, may  have  made  you  rafhly  conclude, 
that  all  prophecies  were  equally  unintel- 
ligible; and  more  indebted  for  their  ac- 
complifhment,  to  a fortunate  concurrence 
cf  events,  and  the  pliant  ingenuity  of  the 
expofitor,  than  to  the  infpired  forefight  of 
the  prophet.  In  all  that  the  prophets  of 
the  O'd  Teftament  have  delivered,  con- 
cerning the  defirudfion  of  particular  cities, 
and  the  defolation  of  particular  kingdoms, 
you  may  fee  nothing  but  fhrewd  conjec- 
tuics,  which  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
hi  [lory  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires, 
might  certainly  hive  made:  and  as  you 
would  not  hold  him  for  a prophet,  who 
fhould  now  affirm,  that  London  or  Paris 
u ou  d afford  to  future  ages,  a fpedlacle 
juil  as  melancholy,  as  that  which  we  now 
contemplate,  with  a figh,  in  the  ruins  of 
Ag  igentum  or  Palmyra;  fo  you  cannot 
p.ifuade  yourfelves  to  believe,  that  the' 
d-  nunciations  of  the  prophets  againft  the 
haughty  cities  of  Tyre  or  Babylon,  for 
inftance,  proceeded  from  the  infpiration 
of  the  Deity.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by 
fome  iuch  general  kind  of  reafoning,  many 
are  influenced  to  pay  no  attention  to  an 
argument,  which,  if  properly  confidered, 
carries  with  it  the  ftrongeil  convidUon. 

Spinoza  faid.  That  he  would  have 
broken  his  atheiftic  fyftem  to  pieces,  and 
embraced  without  repugnance  the  ordinary 
faith  of  Chriftians,  if  he  could  have  per- 
fuaded  himfelf  of  the  refur redlicn  of  La- 
zarus from  the  dead  ; and  I queftion  nor, 
that  there  are  many  difbelievers,  who 
would  relinquifh  their  deilHc  tenets,  and 
receive  the  gofpel,  if  they  could  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  God  had  ever  fo  f^ar  inter- 
fered in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  as  to  illumine  the  mind  of  any 
one  man  with  the  knowledge  of  future 
events.  A miracle  ftrikes  the  fenfes  of 
the  peifons  who  fee  it,  a prophecy  ad- 
drefles  itfclf  to  the  underflandings  of  thofe 


who  behold  its  completion;  and  it  re- 
quires, in  many  cafes,  ibme  learning,  ifj 
all  fome  attention,  to  judge  of  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  events  with  the  predidions 
concerning  them-  No  one  can  be  con- 
vinced, that  what  Jeremiah  and  the  other 
prophets  foretold  of  the  fate  of  Babylon, 
that  it  fhould  be  befieged  by  the  Medes ; 
that  it  fhould  be  taken,  when  her  mighty 
men  were  drunken,  when  her  fprings  were 
dried  up;  and  that  it  fhould  become  a pool 
of  water,  and  fhould  remain  defolate  for 
ever;  no  one,  I fay,  can  be  convinced, 
that  all  thefe,  a.  d other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic denunciation,  have  been  minutely 
fulfilled,  without  fpending  fome  time  in 
reading  the  accounts,  which  profane  hillo- 
rians  have  delivered  down  to  us  con- 
cerning its  being  taken  by  Cyrus ; and 
which  modern  travellers  have  given  us  of 
its  prefent  fituation. 

Porphyry  was  fo  perfoaded  of  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  events,  that  he  was  forced  to  affirm 
the  prophecies  were  written  after  the 
things  prophefied  of  had  happened ; ano- 
ther Porphyry  has,  in  our  days,  been  fo 
allonilhed  at  the  correfpondence  between 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  deilrudlion 
of  Jerufalem,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  the  hiftory  of  that  event,  as  recorded 
by  Jofephus ; that,  rather  than  embrace 
Chriftianity,  he  has  ventured  to  alTert 
(contrary  to  the  faith  of  all  ecclefiallical 
hiftory,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  all 
ages,  and  all  the  rules  of  good  criticifm) 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gofpel  after 
Jerufalem  had  been  taken  and  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans.  You  may  from  thefe 
inftances  perceive  the  ftrength  of  the  ar- 
gument from  prophecy ; it  has  not  been 
able  indeed  to  vanquilh  the  prejudices  of 
either  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Por- 
phyry; but  it  has  been  able  to  compel 
them  both,  to  be  guilty  of  obvious  falfe- 
hoods,  which  have  nothing  but  impudent 
afiertions  to  fupport  them. 

Some  over-zealous  interpreters  of  ferip- 
ture  have  found  prophecies  in  fimple  nar- 
rations, extended  real  predidlions  beyond 
the  times  and  circumflanccs  to  which  they 
naturally  were  applied,  and  perplexed  their 
readers  with  a thoufand  quaint  allufions 
and  allegorical  conceits ; this  proceeding 
has  made  unthinking  men  pay  lefs  re- 
gard to  prophecy  in  general ; there  are 
fome  prediflions  however,  fuch  as  thofe 
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COTKemlng  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewifh 
people,  and  the  corruption  of  Chrillianity, 
which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world;  and 
which,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  them,  you  will  find  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  nature,  that  you  will  not 
perhaps  hefitate  to  refer  them  to  God  as 
their  author;  and  if  you  once  become  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  miracle,  or 
of  the  completion  of  any  one  ]3rophecy, 
you  will  refolve  all  your  difficulties  (con- 
cerning the  manner  of  God’s  interpofition, 
in  the  moral  government  of  our  fpecies, 
and  the  nature  of  the  doflrines  contained 
in  revelation)  into  your  own  inability  fully 
to  comprehend  the  whole  fcheme  of  divine 
providence. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  narration,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  dodlrines  contained  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  are  not  the  only  circumllances  which 
induce  you  to  reje£l  it;  you  have  dif- 
covered,  you  think,  fo  many  contradidHons, 
in  the  accounts  which  the  Evangelifls  have 
given  of  the  life  of  Chrift,  that  you  are 
compelled  to  confider  the  whole  as  an  ill- 
digefied  and  improbable  ftory.  You  would 
not  reafon  thus  upon  any  other  occafion; 
you  would  not  rejedl  as  fabulous  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Livy  and  Polybius  of  tlan- 
nibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  though  you 
Ihould  difcover  a difference  betwixt  them 
in  feveral  points  of  little  importance.  You 
cannot  compare  the  hiftory  of  the  fame 
events  as  delivered  by  any  t\/o  hifiorians, 
but  you  will  meet  with  many  circum- 
ftances,  which,  though  mentioned  by  one, 
are  either  wholly  omitted  or  differently 
related  by  the  other ; and  this  obfervation 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical 
writings : But  no  one  ever  thought  of  dif- 
believing  the  leading  circumftances  of  the 
lives  of  Vitellius  or  V efpafian,  becaufe  Ta- 
citus and  Suetonius  did  not  in  every  thing 
correfpond  in  their  accounts  of  thefe  em- 
perors; and  if  the  memoirs  of  the  life  and 
doftrines  of  M.  de  Voltaire  himfelf,  were 
fome  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  world  by  four  of 
his  moft  intimate  acquaintance ; I do  not 
apprehend  that  we  Ihould  diferedit  the 
whole  account  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
man,  by  reafon  of  fome  flight  inconfiften- 
cies  and  contradiftions,  which  the  avowed 
enemies  of  his  name  might  chance  to  dif- 
cover  in  the  feveral  narrations.  Though 
We  fliould  grant  you  then,  that  the  Evan- 
gelifts  had  fallen  into  fome  trivial  con- 
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traditions,  in  what  they  have  related  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Chrift  ; yet  you  ought 
not  to  draw  any  other  inference  from  our 
conceflion,  than  that  they  had  not  plotted 
together,  as  cheats  would  have  done,  in 
order  to  give  an  unexceptionable  confift- 
ency  to  their  fraud.  We  are  not  how- 
ever difpofed  to  make  you  any  fuch  con- 
ceffion ; we  will  rather  fhew  you  the  futi- 
lity of  your  general  argument,  by  touching 
upon  a few  of  the  places,  wh’ch  you  think 
are  moft  liable  to  your  cenfure. 

You  obferve,  that  neither  Luke,  nor 
Mark,  nor  John,  have  mentioned  the 
cruelty  of  Herod  in  murdering  the  infants 
of  Bethlehem ; and  that  no  account  is  to 
be  found  of  this  matter  in  Jofephus,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Herod ; and  therefore 
the  fad  recorded  by  Matthew  is  not  true. 
— The  concurrent  teftimony  of  many  in- 
dependent writers  concerning  a matter  of 
fad,  unqueftionably  adds  to  its  probabi- 
lity ; but  if  nothing  is  to  be  received  as 
true,  upon  the  teftimony  of  a Angle  author, 
we  muft  give  up  fome  of  the  beft  writers, 
and  dilbelieve  fome  of  the  moft  interefting 
fads  of  ancient  hiftory. 

According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  three 
months,  you  fay,  between  the  baptifm  and 
ci'ucifixion  of  Jefus;  from  which  time, 
taking  away  the  forty  days  of  temp- 
tation, there  will  only  remain  about  fix 
weeks  for  the  whole  period  of  his  public 
miniftry;  which  lailed  however,  according 
to  St.  John,  at  the  leaft  above  three  years., 
—Your  objedion  fairly  ftated  ftands  thus; 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  mention  the 
feveral  events  of  his  life,  as  following  one 
another  in  continued  fucceffion,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  times  in  which  they 
happened;  but  is  it  a juft  conclufion  from 
their  lilence,  to  infer  that  there  really  were 
no  intervals  of  time  between  the  tranf- 
adions  which  they  feem  to  have  conneded 
Many  inftances  might  be  produced  from 
the  moft  admired  biographers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  the  events  are  related,  as  im-, 
mediately  confequent  to  eacii  other,  which 
did  not  happen  but  at  very  diftant  periods : 
we  have  an  obvious  example  of  this  man-' 
ner  of  writing  in  St.  Matthew;  who  con- 
neds  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptift 
with  the  return  of  Jofeph  from  Egypt, 
though  we  are  certain,  that  the  latter 
event  preceded  the  former  by  a great  many 
years. 
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John  has  fald  nothing  of  the  inflitutlon 
of  the  Lord’s  Tapper ; the  other  Evange- 
lifts  have  faid  nothing  of  the  wafhing  of 
the  difciples’  feet : — VVhat  then  ? are  you 
not  afhamed  to  produce  thefe  fafts,  as  in- 
ftances  of  contradiflion  ? if  omiffions  are 
contradiftions,  I00I4  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  into  the 
general  hiftory  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  and 
you  v/ill  meet  with  a great  abundance  of 
contradiflious. 

John,  in  mentioning  the  difcourfe  which 
Jelus  had  with  his  mother  and  his  beloved 
difciple,  at  the  time  of  his  crucilixion, 
fays,  that  flie,  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
flood  near  the  crois;  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  fays,  that  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  women  were  there,  behold- 
ing afar  off:  this  you  think  a manifell 
contradiflion  ; and  fcoffingly  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  women  and  the  beloved  difciple, 
which  were  near  the  crofs,  could  be  the 
fame  with  thofe,  wmo  hood  far  from  the 
crofs  ? — -It  is  difficult  not  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  good  manners, 
in  anf wering  fuch  fophiftry : what ! have 
you  to  learn,  that  though  the  Evangelids 
fpeak  of  the  crucifixion,  as  of  one  event, 
it  was  not  accompliflied  in  one  inflant, 
but  lafted  feveral  hours  ? And  why  the 
women,  who  were  at  a diilance  from  the 
crofs,  might  not,  during  its  continuance, 
draw  near  the  crofs;  or  from  being  near 
the  crofs  might  not  move  from  the  crofs, 
is  more  than  you  can  explain  to  either 
us,  or  yourfelves.  And  we  take  from 
you  your  only  refuge,  by  denying  ex- 
prefsiv,  that  tlie  different  Evangel  ills,  in 
their  mention  of  the  women,  fpeak  of  the 
fame  pohrt  of  time. 

The  Evangelifls,  you  affirm,  are  fillcn 
into  grofs  contradiflions,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  appearances,  by  which  Jefus  niani- 
felled  hiinfelf  to  his  difciples,  after  his  re- 
furreftion  from  the  dead  ; for  Matthew 
fpeaks  of  two,  Mark  of  three,  Luke  of 
t wo,  and  John  of  four.  That  contra - 
diftory  propvifitions  cannot  be  true,  is 
readily  granted ; and  if  you  will  produce 
the  place,  in  which  Matthew  fays,  that  Je- 
fus Chrid  appeared  twice,  and  no  oftener, 
it  will  be  farther  granted,  that  he  is 
contradifled  by  John,  in  a very  miaterial 
part  of  his  narration;  but  till  you  do  that, 
you  mull  excufe  me,  if  I cannot  grant, 
that  the  Evangelids  have  contradided  each 
other  in  this  point ; for  to  common  undcr- 
llandings  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  if  Chrid 
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appeared  four  times,  according  to  JoIiiTs- 
account,  he  mull  have  appeared  tvvice, 
according  to  that  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  thrice,  according  to  that  of 
Mark. 

The  different  Evangelids  are  not  only 
accufed  of  contradiding  each  other,  but 
Luke  is  faid  to  have  contradided  him- 
felf;  for  in  his  gofpel  h^  tells  us,  tu.at  Jefus 
afcended«into  heaven  nom  Bethany;  and 
in  the  Ads  of  the  Apollles,  of  which  he 
is  the  repu'ed  author,  he  informs  us,  that 
Jefus  afeended  from  Mount  Olivet. — Your 
objedion  proc.cds  either  from  your  igno- 
rance of  geography,  or  your  ill  v/ill  to 
Chridianity ; and  upon  either  fuppolition, 
deferves  our  contempt : be  pleafed,  how- 
ever, to  remember  for  the  future,  that 
Bethany  was  not  only  the  name  of  a town, 
but  of  a didridof  Mount  Olivet  adjoining 
to  the  town. 

From  this  fpecimen  of  the  contra- 
didions,  aferibed  to  the  hidorians  of  the 
life  of  Chrid,  you  may  judge  for  your- 
felves,  what  little  reafon  there  is  to  rejed 
Chridianity  upon  their  account ; and  now' 
fadly  you  will  be  impofed  upon  (in  a 
matter  of  more  confequence  to  you  than 
any  other)  if  you  take  every  thing  for 
a contradidion,  w'hich  the  uncandid  ad- 
yerfaries  of  Chridianity  think  proper  to 
call  one. 

Before  I put  an  end  to  this  addrefs,  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  of  an  argument, 
by  which  fome  philofophers  have  of  late 
endeavoured  to  overturn  the  whole  fydem 
of  revelation : and  it  is  the  more  neceffary 
to  give  an  anfwer  to  their  objedion,  as  it 
is  become  a common  fubject  of  philofo- 
pdiical  converfation,  efpecially  amongff 
thofe  who  have  vifited  the  continent.  The 
objedion  tends  to  invalidate,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  the  authority  of  Mofes ; by  fhewdng 
that  the  earth  is  much  older,  than  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  from  his  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  feripture  chronology.  We 
contend,  that  fix  thoufand  years  have  not 
yet  elapfed,  fmee  the  creation;  and  thefe 
philofophers  contend,  that  they  have  indu- 
bitable proof  of  the  earth’s  being  at  the 
lead  fourteen  thoufand  years  old ; and 
they  complain,  that  Mofes  hangs  as  a dead 
weight  upon  them,  and  blunts  all  their 
zeal  for  inquiry. 

The  Canonlco  Rccupero,  who,  it  feems, 
is  engaged  in  writing  the  hiilory  of  mount' 
Etna,  has  difeovered  a dratum  of  lava,' 
which  dowed  from  tliat  mountain,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  his  opinion,  in  the  lime  of  tlie 
fecond  Punic  war,  or  abou,t  two  thou  land 
years  ago;  this  ftratum  is  not  ytt  covered 
with  foil,  fufficient  for  tlie  production  of 
either  corn  or  vines ; it  requires  then,  fays 
the  Canon,  two  thoufand  years,  at  lead,  to' 
convert  a dratum  of  lava  into  a fertile 
field.  In  finking  a pit  near  jaci,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Etna,  tiicy  have  dif- 
covered  evident  marks  of  feven  diflinCl 
lavas,  one  under  the  otlier;  the  furfaces  of 
which  are  parallel,  and  moH;  of  them  co- 
vered with  a thick  bed  of  rich  earth  ; now, 
the  eruption,  which  formed  the  lowed  of 
thefe  lavas  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  rea- 
fon,  fays  the  Canon j from  analogy,)  flowed 
from  the  mountain  at  lead  fourteen  thou- 
fand years  ago. — >lt  might  be  briefly  an- 
fwered  to  this  objection,  by  denying,  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  hidory  of  Mofes 
repugnant  to  this  opinion  concerning  tlie 
great  antiquity  of  the  eartii ; for  though  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fcieiices, 
and  the  fmali  multiplication  of  the  human 
fpecies,  render  it  alinod  to  a demondration 
probable,  that  man  has  not  exided  longer 
upon  the  furface  of  this  earth,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  Mofaic  account;  yet,  that 
the  earth  was  then  created  out  of  nothing, 
when  man  was  placed  upon  it,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  fome  philo- 
fophers,  to  be  proved  from  the  original 
text  of  facred  feripture ; wc  might,  I 
fay,  reply,  with  thefe  philofophers,  to 
this  formidable  objeCtion  of  the  Canon, 
by  granting  it  in  its  fulled  extent;  we 
I are  under  no  necefllty,  however,  of  adopt- 
I ing  their  opinion,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
: vveaknefs  of  the  Canon’s  reafoning.  For 

in  the  fird  placcj  the  Canon  has  not  fa- 
tisfaClorily  eflablidied  his  main  faCl,  that 
the  lava  in  quedion,  is  the  identical  lava, 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  to  have 
i flowed  from  Etna,  in  the  fecond  Cartha- 
; ginian  war;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  it 
i may  be  obferved,  that  the  time  neceflary 
j for  converting  the  lavas  into  fertile  fields, 
mud  be  very  different,  according  to  tlie 
diderent  confidencies  of  the  lavas,  and 
tl  their  difFerent  fituations,  with  refpeCl  to 
elevation  or  depreffion;  to  their  being  ex- 
j pofed  to  winds,  rains,  and  to  other  circum- 
I dances;  jud  as  the  time,  in  which  the 
j Heaps  of  iron  dag  (which  refembles  lava) 
i are  covered  with  verdure,  is  different  at 
1 different  furnaces,  according  to  the  .nature 
I of  the  flag,  and  fituation  of  the  furnace ; 
i and  fomething  of  this  kind  is  deduciblefrom 
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t’le  account  of  the  Canon  himfclf;  fince 
the  devices  of  this  famous  ihatum  arc 
really  full  of  ridi,  good  foil,  and  have 
pretty  large  trees  growing  in  them. 

But  if  all  this  ihould  be  thouglit  not 
fuffielent  to  remove  the  objeftiop,  I will 
produce  th.c  Canon  an  analogy,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  analogy,  and  which  is  grounded 
on  more  certain  fa  els.  Etna  and  Vefu- 
vius  refemble  each  other,  in  the  caufes 
which  produce  their  eruptions,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  ne- 
cedary  to  me’low  them  into  foil  fit  for 
vegetation  ; or  if  there  be  any  flight  dif- 
ference in  this  refped,  it  is  probably  not 
greater  than  what  fubfids  between  different 
lavas  of  the  fame  mountain.  This  being- 
admitted,  which  no  philofopher  will  deny, 
the  Canon’s  analogy  v/ili  prove  jud  nothing 
at  ail,  if  we  can  produce  an  indance  of 
feven  different  lavas  (with  interjacent 
drata  of  vegetable  earth)  which  have 
flowed  from  mount  Vefuvius,  within  the 
fpace,  not  of  fourteen  thoufand,  but  of 
femewhat  lefs  than  feventeen  hundred 
years  ; for  then,  according  to  our  analogy, 
a drntum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with 
vegetable  foil,  in  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  indcad  of  requiring  two  thou- 
fand for  the  purpofe.  The  eruption  of 
Vefiit  lus,  which  dedroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  dill  more  famous 
by  the  death  of  Pliny,  recorded  by  his 
nephew,  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus ; this  event 
happened  in  the  year  79;  it  is  not  yet 
then  quite  feventeen  hundred  years,  fince 
Herculaneum  was  fwallowed  up  : but  we 
are  informed  by  unquedionable  authority, 
that  ‘ the  matter  which  covers  the  ancient 
town  of  Herculaneum,  is  not  the  produce 
of  one  eruption  only;  for  there  are  evi- 
dent marks,  that  the  matter  of  fix  eruptions 
has  taken  its  courfe  over  that  which  lies 
immediately  above  the  town,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  its  dedruffion,  Thefe  drata  are 
either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with  veins 
of  good  foil  betwixt  them.’ — I will  not 
add  another  word  upon  this  fubjedl ; ex- 
cept that  tlie  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  was  not 
much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canonico  Re- 
:cuperc— to  take  care,  not  to  make  his 
mountain  older  than  Mofes ; though  it 
would  have  been  full  as  well,  po  have  dmt 
his  mouth  with  a reafon,  as  to  have  dop- 
ped  it  with  the  dread  of  an  ecclefiadicai 
cenfure. 

You  perceive,  with  what  eafe  a little  at- 
tention will  remove  a great  difficulty ; but 
U had 
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had  we  been  able  to  fay  nothing,  in  expla- 
nation of  this  phaenomenon,  \vc  fiioiild  not 
have  acted  a very  rational  part,  in  making 
our  ignorance  the  foundation  of  our  infide- 
lity, or  faltering  a minute  phiiofphcr  to 
rob  us  of  our  religion. 

Your  objeftion's  to  revelation,  may  be 
numerous;  you  may  lind  fault  with  the  ac- 
count, which  Mofes  has  given  of  ilte  crea- 
tion and  the  fall ; you  may  not  be  able  to 
get  water  enough  for  an  univerfal  deluge; 
nor  room  enough  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  for 
all  the  dilFerent  kinds  of  aerial  and  terref- 
trial  animals ; you  maybe  dilTatisacd  with 
the  command  for  facrificing  of  i iaac,  for 
plundering  the  Egyptians,  and  fur  extir- 
Jvrting  the  Canaamtes;  you  may  find  fault 
with  the  Jewifli  cecopomy,  for  its  ceremo- 
nies, its  Sacrifices,  and  its  multiplicity  of 
priefts;  you  may  objcdl  to  the  impreca- 
tions in  the  Plalms,  and  think  the  immo- 
ralities of  David,  a fit  fubjecl;  for  dra- 
matic ridicule;  you  may  look  upon  the 
partial  promulgation  of  Chriftiai-iicy,  as 
an  infuperable  objeftion  to  its  truth ; and 
wayvvardly  rejedh  the  goodnefs  of  God 
toward  yourfclves,  becaufe  you  do  not 
comprehend,  how  you  have  deferved  it 
more  than  others ; you  may  know  nothing 
of  the  entrance  of  fn  and  death  into  the 
world,  by  one  man’s  tranigrelfion ; nor 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  dotlriiie  of  the 
crofs  and  of  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift; 
in  fhort,  if  your  mind  is  fo  dlfpofed,  you 
may  find  food  for  your  fcepticlfm  in  every 
page  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  every  ap- 
pearance of  nature ; and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  periun,  but  yourfclves,  to 
clear  up  your  doubts;  you  mull  read,  and 
you  muit  think  for  yourfelves  ; and  yea 
mud  do  both  with  temper,  with  candour, 
and  with  care.  Infidelity  is  a rank  vv'ecd; 
it  is  nurtured  by  our  vices,  and  cannot  be 
plucked  up  as  cafily  as  it  may  be  planted: 
your  diificulties,  with  refpedl  to  revelation, 
mav  have  fird  arilen,  from  your  own  rc- 
jlecUoa  on  the  religious  indiderence  of 
rliofe,  whom,  from  your  carlied  infancy, 
you  have  been  accudomed  to  revere  and 
imitate;  domelUc  irrdlgion  may  have 
made  you  willing  hearers  of  libertine  con- 
verfation  ; and  the  uniform  prejudices  of 
the  world,  may  have  finiilied  the  bufmefs 
at  a very  early  age;  and  left  you  to  wan- 
der through  life  without  a principle  to  di- 
re£l  your  condudl,  and  to  die  without  hope. 
We  are  far  from  wifning  you  to  trud  the 
word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth  of  your  re- 


ligion ; we  beg  of  you  to  examine  It  t*? 
the  bottom,  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not 
to  hold  it  fad  unlefs  you  find  it  good.  Till 
you  are  difpofed  to  undertake  this  talk,  it 
becomes  you  to  confider  with  great  feriouf- 
nefs  and  attention,  whether  it  can  be  for 
your  intered  to  edeem  a few  witty  farcafms 
or  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  or  ignorant  mif- 
reprefentations,  or  unwarranted  afi’ertions, 
as  Linanfwerable  argumems  againll  revela- 
tion; and  a very  flight  reflection  will  con- 
vince you,  that  it  will  certainly  be  for  your 
reputation,  to  employ  the  flippancy  of  your 
rhetoric,  and  the  poignancy  of  your  ridi- 
cule, upon  any  fubjecl,  rather  than  upon 
the  fubjeCl  of  religion. 

I take  my  leave  with  recommending  to 
your  notice,  the  advice  which  Mr.  Locke 
gave  to  a young  man,  who  was  defirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  doCtrines  of 
the  Chridian  religion.  ‘ Study  the  holy 
feripture,  cfpecially  the  New  Tedament: 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author  ; Salvation 
for  its  end  ; and  Truth  without  any  mix- 
ture of  error  for  its  matter.’ 

BiJI^op  TVatfon. 

§ 201.  Miftakes  in  judging  of  the  Scrip- 
ture  fyle,  CfJ  c. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Tedament,  which 
were  written  by  the  divine  will  and  infpi- 
ration,  were  by  the  Jews  of  old  ufually  di- 
vided into  three  fcveral  clafles,  whereof  the 
fird  comprehended  the  five  bocks  of  Mofes ; 
the  fecond,  all  the  prophets;  and  the  third, 
thofe  writings  which  they  called  Chetubim, 
the  Greeks  Hagiographa;  or  books  that 
were  written  by  holy  men,  but  not  with 
fuch  fulnefs  of  fpirit  as  to  be  ranked  among 
the  prophets.  In  this  divifion  they  rec- 
koned five  books  in  the  fird  c'als ; eight  in 
the  fccond ; and  nine  in  the  third ; in  all 
two-and- twenty ; according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  and  as 
fully  comprehending  all  that  was  neceflary 
to  be  knowm  and  believed,  as  the  number 
of  their  letters  did  all  that  was  requifite  to 
be  faid  or  written  ; for  in  this  metlicd  it  is 
that  they  range  them. 


The  books  of  Mofes. 

5- 


Genefis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

^ Deuteronomy. 


Four 
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Four  books  of  the  foriner 
prophets. 

V 

Four  books  of  the  latter 
prophets. 

4. 


And  the  red  of  the  holy- 
writers. 

9- 


r Jofliua. 

3 Judges,  and  Ruth. 

I Samuel  i.  and  2. 

V.  Kings  I.  and  2. 
r ifaiah, 

J Jeremiah,  and  his  Lamentations. 

I Ezekiel. 

^ The  books  of  the  12  lefTer  prophets. 
"King  David’s  Pfalms. 

King  Solomon’s  Proverbs. 

His  Eccleliaftes. 

His  Song  of  Songs. 

N Tlie  book  of  Job. 

1 I'he'  book  of  Daniel, 
f The  book  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

I The  book  of  Eilher. 

LThe  book  of  Chronicles  i.  and  2. 
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But  be  the  books  ever  fo  genuine,  and 
their  tradition  ever  fo  certain,  yet  vve  can- 
not fuppofe  them  wrote  by  perfons  divine- 
ly infpired,  fo  long  as  we  fee  in  them  cer- 
tain charadlers  inconhdent  with  fuch  a fup- 
poficion.  Surely  the  pured  language,  the 
mod  perfect  ftyle,  the  greateft  clearnefs, 
the  mod  exa£t  method,  tue  founded  reafon- 
ing,  the  man  of  apparent  conddency,  and, 
in  a word,  all  the  excellencies  of  good 
writing,  might  be  expelled  in  a piece 
compoled  or  didlated  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but  books  wherein  vve  find  the  reverfc  of 
all  this,  it  is  idle,  if  not  impious,  to  ai'cribe 
to  the  Deity. 

I.  One  great  midake  which  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  run  into,  is,  to  judge  of 
the  compofition  of  the  Scripture,  nor  from 
its  original,  but  from  its  r .nilations : for, 
befides  that  in  ancient  w ritings,  fuch  as 
the  Bible  is,  there  are  allufions  to  many 
rites  and  cudoms  that  are  now  laid  afide  ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  mud  needs  feem  flat 
or  impertinent ; which,  when  they  were  in 
ufe,  had  a great  deal  of  fpirit  and  pro- 
priety in  them ; and  befides  that  the  He- 
brew, in  particular,  is  a language  of  a pe- 
culiar cad,  both  in  the  contexture  of  its 
words,  and  the  cadence  of  its  periods,  and 
contains  certain  expreflions,  whofe  em- 
phafis  can  no  more  be  tranflated  into  an- 
other language,  than  the  water  of  a dia- 
mond can  be  painted,  wdthout  detr'afiing 
from  the  original ; befides  all  this,  I fay, 
the  tranflators  themfelves,  fometimes  by 
running  into  midakes,  and  at  all  times  by 
adhering  too  religioufly  to  the  letter  of  me 
text,  have  contributed  not  a little  to  m.ake 
the  d)'le  of  the  Sacred  Writings  appear 
lefs  advantageous.  For,  whereas  other 


tranflators  have  taken  a liberty  to  accom- 
modate the  beauties  of  the  language 
whereinto  they  tranflate,  to  the  idioms 
of  that  w'herein  their  author  wrote ; thefe 
have  thought  themfelves  redrained  from 
ufing  fuch  freedom  in  a divine  compofi- 
tion ; and  have  therefore  left  feveral  Ple- 
braic,  and  other  foreign  phrafes  in  their 
verflon,  which  feem  a little  uncouth,  and 
give  the  reader,  who  can  look  no  farther, 
a very  odd  notion  of  the  original : though 
it  is  certainly  manifed,  that  the  mod  ele- 
gant piece  of  oratory  that  ever  was  fram- 
ed, if  we  render  it  literally,  and  not  give 
it  the  true  genius  of  the  language  where- 
unto  we  are  admitting  it,  will  lofe  all  its 
beauty,  and  appear  wdth  the  fame  difad- 
vantage. 

II.  Another  midake  that  we  run  into, 
is,  when  we  confine  eloquence  to  any  na- 
tion, and  account  that  the  only  proof  of  it, 
W'hich  is  accommodated  to  the  prefent  tade. 
We  indeed,  in  thefe  European  countries, 
whofe  languages,  in  a great  meafure,  are 
derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  make 
them  the  patterns  for  our  imitation,  and 
account  them  the  dandard  of  perfedlion  : 
but  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  eadern  na- 
tions, whofe  languages  have  no  affinity 
with  them,  fhould  do  the  fame;  much  lefs 
is  it  reafonable  to  expeft  it  in  writers  who 
lived  long  before  thefe  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors, we  fo  much  admire,  were  born.  It 
is  fufficient  for  them  that  they  wrote  ac- 
cording to  the  fadiionable,  and  edeemed 
eloquence  of  their  own  times:  but  that 
the  Eloly  Ghod  fliould  infpire  with  certain 
fchemes  of  fpeech,  adapted  to  the  modern 
tade,  and  fuch  as  were  utterly  unknown  in 
the  countries  where  they  lived,  is  a thing 
U 2 that 
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that  can  n(?vcr  enter  into  any  fober  man’s 
confideration.  The  truth  is,  fmcc  Moines 
was  bred  up  in  all  the  refined  learning  and 
wifdom  of  the  Egyptians;  fince  Solomon 
was  excellent  in  all  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  in  a manner  idolized  by  the  eaftern 
world  ; and  fince  Daniel’s  promifing  youth 
was  improved  by  the  Icarningof  the  Chal- 
dean fages ; we  have  all  the  reafon  ima- 
gin’able  to  believe,  that  they  wrote  accord- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  feyle  which  was 
then  in  ufe  ; that  thengh  their  eloquence 
dilfers  from  ours,  yet  it  is  excellent  in  its 
l:ind;  and  that,  if  vve  have  olher  notions 
of  it,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  thofe  bold  allegories,  and  fgura- 
tive  ways  of  difeourfe  ; thofe  dark  fen- 
tences,  lurprifmg  brevities,  and  inconn^Ti- 
ed  tranfitions,  wherein  the  nature  of  their 
true  fublime  did  corfid. 

III.  .Another  millake  we  run  into  is, 
when  w'e  fuppofe  that  the  critical  rules  of 
eloquence  are  any  ways  neceffary  in  di\  ine 
compofitions.  The  defign  of  God,  in  re- 
cording his  laws,  was  to  inform  our  imder- 
liandings,  to  cure  our  uaffions,  and  redlify 
our  wills;  and  if  this  end  be  but  attained, 
it  is  no  great  matter  in  what  form  of  dic- 
tion the  prefeription  he  given.  We  never 
expecl  that  a phyncian’s  receipt  flrould  be 
wrote  in  a Ciceronian  iiylc:  and  if  a law- 
yer has  made  us  a firm  conveyance  of  an 
cihite,  we  never  inquire  what  elegancies 
there  are  in  the  writing.  When,  therefore, 
God  intends  to  do  us  far  greater  things 
than  thefe ; when  he  is  deliveiing  the 
terms  ol  our  lalvation,  and  preferibing  the 
rules  of  our  duty  ; why  (houid  wc  expedl 
tliat  he  firouid  in  fid;  on  the  niceties  of  ilyle 
and  expreffion,  and  not  rather  account  it  a 
dlm'nution  of  his  authority,  to  be  elabo- 
rate in  trifles,  when  he  has  the  momentous 
ilTues  of  another  life  to  command  our  at- 
tention, and  alFedl  our  paliions.?  Jn  feme 
cf  the  greatefl:  worlts  of  nature,  God  has 
not  confined  himfelf  to  anyfuch  order  and 
exaftnefs.  The  liars,  we  fee,  are  not  cafl 
into  regular  figures ; lakes  and  rivers  arc 
not  bounded  by  ilraight  lines;  nor  arc 
lulls  and  mountains  exadf  cones  or  pvra- 
nhds.  V/hen  a mighty  prince  declares  his 
will  by  laws  and  cdidls  to  his  fu bj efts,  is 
he,  do  we  think,  careful  at  ail  about  a 
pure  Jlyle,  or  elegant  compofition?  Is  not 
tlic  phrafe  thought  proper  enough,  if  it 
conveys  as  much  as  was  intended?  And 
would  not  the  fine  ilrnins  of  fome  mode.rn 
eiitics  be  thought  pedantic  and  aflefted  on 


fuch  occafion':  r Why  then  fnould  we  cX- 
peft  in  the  Oracles  of  God  an  exaftneis 
that  would  be  unbecoming,  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  earthly  monarch,  and 
which  bears  no  proportion  or  rciemblar.ee 
to  the  magnificent  works  of  tlie  creation  ? 
A flrift  cbfervation  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  in  elegant  expreflions, 
harmonious  periods,  and  technical  defini- 
tions and  partitions,  may  gratify  indeed 
fome  readers;  but  then  it  muft  be  granted 
that  thefe  things  have  the  air  of  human 
contrivance  in  them  ; wiiercas  in  the  fim- 
ple,  unaflefted,  artlefs,  unequal,  bold,  figu- 
rative Ilyle  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  there 
is  a charafter  fingularly  great  and  majeilic, 
and  what  looks  more  like  divine  inlpira- 
tion,  than  any  other  form  of  compofi- 
tion. 

'Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  if 
we  fnould  now  confider  the  nature  of  elo- 
quence in  general,  as  it  is  defined  by  Arif- 
ictie  to  be  a faculty  of  pcrfuafion,  which 
Cicero  makes  to  confifl  in  three  things, 
i-;flrufting,  delighting,  and  moving  our 
readers  or  lirarers  mirxl,  we  lhall  find  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  a fair  claim  to 
thefe  fevcral  properties. 

For  wlicre  can  we  meet  with  fuclt  a 
plain  reprefentation  o!  things,  in  point  of 
hiilorv,  and  fuch  cogent  arguments,  in 
point  of  precept,  as  this  one  volume  fur- 
n I flies  us  \viLhr  Where  is  there  an  hiilory 
w ritten  mere  fimply  and  naturally,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  nobly  and  loftily,  than 
that  of  the  creation  of  tlie  world  ? Where 
are  the  great  Icflbns  of  morality  taught 
with  fi-ch  force  and  perfpicuity  (except  in 
the  fermons  of  Chiifl,  and 'the  writings  cf 
the  apofllcs)  as  in  the  book  of  Dcutero-' 
nerny  ? Whv^re  is  the  vvli ole  compafs  of 
devotion,  in  the  fcveral  forms  of  confef- 
fion,  petition,  fupplication,  thankfgiving, 
vows,  and  praifes,  io  punftually  taught  us, 
as  in  the  bo(<k  of  ITalrns.?  Where  are  the 
rules  of  wildorn  and  prudence  lo  convinc- 
ingly laid  down, ^ as  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  the  clioice  lentences  of  Ec- 
clefiailes  ? Where  is  vice  and  impiety  of 
all  kinds  more  juilly  dilpkiyed,  and  more- 
fully  confuted,  than  in  the  threats  and  ad- 
monitions of  tlie  prophets.^  And  what  do 
the  little  warmths,  which  may  be  raifed  in 
tl.e  fancy  by  an  ardfidal  compofure  and 
tehcnience  of  flvlc,  fignify  i-n  comparifon 
of  thofe  llrong  impulfes  and  movements 
w hich  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  make  upon  good 
men’s  louL,  w hen  they  rcprcfcntthe  fright- 
ful 
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ful  jaflice  of  an  angry  God  to  fluLborn 
offenders,  and  the  bowcds  of  his  comnal- 
fion,  and  unfpeakable  kindnefs,  to  all  true 
penitents  and  faithful  fervants  ? 

The  Holy  Scripture  indeed  has  none  of 
thofe  flafliy  ornaments  of  fpeech,  where- 
with human  compofilions  fo  plentifully 
abound  ; but  then  it  ha-s  a fuHicient  fto^k 
of  real  and  peculiar  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it.  To  give  one  indance  for  all  out 
of  the  hillory  of  Jofeph  and  his  family: 
the  whole  relation  indeed  is  extremely  na- 
tural : but  the  manner  of  his  difeovering 
himfelf  to  his  brethren  is  inimitable.  “ And 
jofeph  could  no  longer  refrain  himfelf — 
but,  lifting  up  his  voice  with  tears,  faid — 
I am  Jofeph — doth  my  father  yet  live  r— 
And  his  brethren  could  not  anfwer  him  ; 
for  they  were  troubled  at  bis  prcfence. 
And  Jofeph  faid  to  his  brethren,  come 
near  me,  I pray  you  : and  they  came  near, 
and  he  faid  I am  Jofeph — your  brother — 
whom  ye  fold  into  bigypt.”  Nothing 
certainly  can  be  a more  lively  defciiption 
of  Jofeph ’s  tender  rel]3eT  for  his  father, 
and  love  for  his  brethren  : and,  in  like 
manner,  when  his  brcihrcn  returned,  and 
told  their  father  in  what  fplendor  and 
glory  his  fon  Jofeph  lived,  it  is  faid,  ‘‘  that 
Jacob’s  heart  Hinted,  for  he  believed  them 
not;  but  when  he  faw  the  waggons  which 
Jofeph  had  fent  for  him,  the  fpirit  of  Ja- 
cob, their  father,  revived  ; and  ifrael  faid, 
it  is  enough — Jofeph  my  fon  is  yet  alive 
— I will  go — and  fee  him — before  1 die.” 
Here  is  fuen  g contrad  of  dbTerent  pafiions, 
of  utter  defpondency,  dawning  hope,  and 
confirmed  faith,  triumphant  jov,  and  pa- 
ternal affeftion,  as  no  orator  in  the  world 
could  exprefs  more  movingly,  in  a more 
eafy  manner,  or  fhorter  compafs  of  words. 

Nay  more,  had  I leifure  to  gratify  the 
curious,  I might  eafily  fhew,  that  thofe 
very  figures  and  fc hemes  of  fpeech,  which 
are  fo  much  admired  in  profane  authors, 
as  their  great  beauties  and  ornaments,  are 
no  where  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  fa- 
cred. 

One  figure,  for  inidancc,  efieemed  very 
florid  among  themafters  of  art,  is,  when  rdl 
the  members  of  a period  begin  with  the 
fame  word.  The  figure  is  called  ana- 
phora ; and  yet  (if  1 miflake  not)  the 
i 5th  pfalm  affords  us  a very  beautiful  paf- 
fage  of  this  kind.  Lord,  who  flrall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  Who  flrall  dwell 
in  thy  holy  hill  ? He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly; he  that  back-biteth  not  with  his 
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tongue  ; he  that  maketh  much  of  them 
that  fear  the  Lord ; he  that  fw  eareth  to  his 
hurt,  and  changeth  not ; he  that  putteth 
not  out  his  money  to  ufury,  nor  taketh  re- 
ward againfl:  the  innocent.  He  that  does 
thefe  things  lhall  never  be  nioved.’^ 

The  ancient  orators  too.k  a great  deal 
of  pride  in  ranging  finely  their  antitheta. 
Cicero  is  full  of  this,  and  ules  it  many 
times  to  a degree  of  affeftation  ; and  yet  [ 
cannot  find  any  place  wherein  he  has  fur- 
pafled  that  naffags  of  the  prophet.  “ He 
that  kiileth  an  ox,  is  as  if  he  flew  a man  ; 
he  that  fieri  6ceth  a Iamb,  as  if  he  cut  off 
a dog’s  neck ; he  that  offercth  an  obla- 
tion, as  if  he  offered  fwine’s  blood.”  But 
above  all  other  figures,  that  wdrereon  poets 
and  orators  love  chiefly  to  dwell,  is  the 
hypotypofis,  or  lively  defeription ; and 
yet  we  flrall  hardly  find  in  the  bell  claflic 
authors,  any  thing  comparable,  in  this  re- 
gard, to  the  Egyptians’  deflruftion  in  the 
Red  Sea,  relateJi  in  the  fong  of  Mofes  and 
Miriam  ; to  the  defeription  of  the  Levia- 
than in  Job;  to  the  del'cent  of  God,  and  a 
florin  at  fea  in  the  Pfalmifl;  to  the  in- 
trigues of  an  adulterous  woman  in  the  Pro- 
verbs ; to  tire  pride  of  the  Jewiflr  ladies  in 
Ifaiah  ; and  to  the  plague  of  locufls  in 
Joel ; which  is  represented  like  the  ravag- 
ing of  a country;  and  florming  a city  by 
an  army:  “ A fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a defolate  vvildernefs,  and 
nothing  flrall  efcape  them.  Before  their 
face  people  Aral!  be  pained  ; all  frees  flrall 
gather  blacknefs.  They  fliall  run  like 
mighty  men ; they  lhall  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war  ; they  flinil  march  every  one 
in  his  way,  and  they  flrall  not  break  their 
ranks.  They  flrall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  flrall  run  upon  the  wall ; they 
fliall  climb  up  upon  the  houfes ; they  (hall 
enter  into  the  windows  as  a thief.”  The 
defeription  is  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
the  analogy  is  carried  quite  throughout 
without  Itiaining,  and  the  whole  procefles 
of  a conquering  army  in  the  manner  of 
their  march,  their  ddlroying  the  provifion, 
and  burning  the  country,  in  their  fcaling 
the  walls,  breaking  into  iioufcs,  and  run- 
ning about  the  vanquiflred  city,  are  fully 
delineated  and  fet  before  our  eyes.  • . 

From  thefe  few  example  (for  it  would 
be  endlefs  to  proceed  in  inflances  of  this 
kind)  it  appears,  that  the  Holy  Bible  is 
far  ficm  being  defedlive  in  point  of  elo- 
ucnce  ; and  (what  is  a peculiar  commen- 
ation  of  it)  its  flyle  is  full  of  a grateful 
U 3 variety ; 
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variety ; fometimes  majellic  as  becomes 
that  “ high  and  holy  one  who  inhabiteth 
eternity;”  fometimes  fo  low  as  to  anfwer 
the  other  part  of  his  character,  “ who 
dwelleth  with  him  that  is  of  an  humble 
ipirit  and,  at  all  times  fo  proper,  and 
adapted  fo  w'ell  to  the  feveral  fubjects  it 
treats  of,  that  whoever  confiders  it  atten- 
tively will  perceive,  in  the  narrative  parts 
of  it,  a hrain  fo  fimple  and  unalfecled  ; in 
the  prophetic  and  devotional,  fomething 
fo  animated  and  fublime ; and  in  the  doc- 
trinal and  preceptive,  fuch  an  air  of  dig- 
nity and  authority,  as  feems  to  fpeak  its 
original  divine. 

We  allow  indeed,  that  method  is  an  ex- 
cellent art,  highly  conducive  to  the  clear- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity  of  difcouiTe  ; but  then 
we  affirm,  that  it  is  an  art  of  modern  in- 
vention In  comparifon  to  the  times  when 
the  facred  penmen  wrote,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  manner  of  writing  which  was 
then  in  vogue.  We  indeed  in  Europe, 
who,  in  this  matter,  have  taken  our  ex- 
amples from  Greece,  can  hardly  read  any 
thing  with  pleafure  that  is  not  digeded 
into  order,  and  forted  under  proper  heads ; 
but  the  eaftern  nations,  who  were  ufcd  to 
a free  way  of  difcourfe,  and  never  cramp- 
ed their  notions  by  methodical  limitations, 
would  have  defpifed  a compoftion  of  this 
kind,  as  much  as  we  do  a fchool-boy’s 
theme,  with  ail  the  formalities  of  its  exor- 
diurrs,  rados,  and  confirmations.  And,  if 
this  was  no  precedent  for  other  nations, 
much  lefs  can  we  think,  that  God  Al- 
mighty’s methods  ought  to  be  confined  to 
human  laws,  which,  being  defigncd  for 
the  narrownefs  of  cur  conceptions,  might 
be  improper  and  injurious  to  his,  whofe 
“ thouglits  are  as  far  above  ours,  as  the 
heavens  nre  higher  than  the  earth.” 

'i'he  trutli  is,  infpiration  is,  in  Tome 
meafure,  the  language  of  another  world, 
and  carries  in  it  the  reafoning  of  fpirits, 
which,  without  controverfy,  is  vaflly  dif- 
ferent from  curs.  W’'e  indeed,  to  make 
things  lie  plain  before  our  ur.derftandings, 
are  forced  to  fort  them  out  into  diflind 
partitions,  and  confider  them  by  little  and 
little,  that  fo  at  Ia!l,  by  gradual  advances, 
we  may  come  to  a tolerable  conception  of 
them ; but  this  is  no  argument  for  us  to 
think  that  pure  fpirits  do  reafon  after  this 
manner.  Their  underftandings  are  quick 
and  intuitive:  they  fee  the  whole  compafs 
of  rational  inferences  at  once ; and  have 
no  need  of  ihofe  little  methodical  diilinc- 


tions  which  oftentimes  help  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  intelle£ls.  Now,  though  w'C 
do  not  affert,  that  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  an  exrft  copy  of  the  realon- 
ing  of  the  fpiritual  world;  yet,  fince  they 
came  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoil,  it 
is  but  reafonable  to  expert  that  they  ihould 
preferve  fome  finall  reli(h  of  it;  as  books 
tranflated  into  another  tongue  always  re- 
tain fome  marks  of  their  oiiginals.  And 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  ihougli  the 
Holy  Ghoil  does  vouchfafe  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  men,  yet,  in  his  divine 
compoiitions,  there  are  iome  traces  to  be 
found  of  that  bold  and  unlimited  ratioci- 
nation which  is  peculiar  to  the  heaven- 
ly inhabitants,  wnofe  noble  and  flaming 
thoughts  are  never  clogg  vi  with  the  cold 
and  jejune  laws  of  human  maiiod. 

Stackhoufe. 

§ 202.  J-  Frayer  or  Pjlihn. 

Mofl:  gracious  Lora  G^d,  my  merciful 
Father  ; from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator, 
my  Redeemer,  m>  Comforter.  Thou,  O 
Lord,  foimdefl:  and  fearciiefl;  the  depths 
and  fecrets  of  ail  hearts ; thou  acknow- 
leJgdl  the  upright  of  heart ; thou  judgeil 
the  hypocrite  ; thou  pondereil  men’s 
thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a balance  ; thou 
mcarureft  their  intentions  as  with  a line  ; 
vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  thee. 

Remember,  O I ord,  how  thy  fervant 
hath  walked  before  thee;  remember  wdiat 
1 have  firll  fought,  and  what  haih  been 
principal  in  my  intentions.  1 have  loved 
thy  afiemblies,  1 have  mourned  for  the  di- 
vifions  of  thy  church,  1 have  delighted  in 
the  bnghtnels  of  thy  landuary.  This  vine, 
which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I have  ever  prayi  d unto  thee,  that 
it  might  have  the  firll  and  the  latter  rain, 
and  that  it  might  flretcii  her  branches  to 
the  Teas  and  to  the  floods.  The  llate  and 
bread  of  the  poor  and  opprefled  have  been 
precious  in  mine  eyes ; i have  hated  all 
cruelty  and  hardnefs  of  heart;  I have 
(though  in  a deipiled  weed)  procured  the 
good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I thought  not  of  them,  neither 
hath  the  fun  alinoll  fet  upon  my  difplea- 
fures,  but  I have  been  as  a dove,  free  from 
fupciiiuity  of  malicioufnefs.  Thy  crea- 
tures have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scrip- 
tures much  more.  I have  fought  thee  in 
tlie  courts,  fields,  and  gardens;  but  I have 
found  thee  in  thy  temples.  • 
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Thourands  have  been  my  fins,  and  ten 
thoufands  my  tranfgreffions,  but  thy  fandi- 
hcations  have  remained  with  me,  and  my 
heart  (through  thy  grace)  hath  been  an 
unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 

O Lord,  my  llrength  ! 1 have  fince  my 
youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by 
thy  fatherly  compaffions,  by  thy  comfort- 
! able  chadifements,  and  by  thy  mod  vidble 
I providence.  As  thy  favours  have  encreaf- 
ed  upon  me,  fo  have  thy  corredions ; fo 
as  thou  had  been  always  near  me,  O Lord  ! 

I And  ever  as  my  worldly  bleffings  were 
exalted,  fo  fecret  darts  from  thee  have 
pierced  me  ; and  when  1 have  afcended 
before  men,  I have  defcended  in  humili- 
I ation  before  thcc.  And  now,  when  I 
thoughcmod  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand 
is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me 
according  to  thy  former  loving-kindnefs, 
j keeping  me  dill  in  thy  fatherly  fchool, 

I not  as  a badard,  but  as  a child.  Jud  are 
thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  fins,  which 
are  more  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the 
fea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  mer- 
cies ; for  what  are  the  fands  of  the  fea  ? 
Earth,  heavens,  and  all  thefe,  are  nothing 
to  thy  mercies.  Befides  my  innumerable 
fins,  ■[  confefs  before  thee,  that  I am  a 
I debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of 
I thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I have  neither 
put  into  a napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I ought, 
to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made 
bed  profit,  but  mif-fpent  it  in  things  for 
which  I was  lead  ft;  fo  I m.ay  truly  fay, 
my  foul  hath  been  a dranger  in  the  coui  fe 
of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me, 
O Lord,  for  my  Saviour’s  fake,  and  receive 
me  into  thy  bofcm,  or  guide  me  into  thy 
ways.  Lord  Bacon. 

§ 203.  L’he  dofirine  of  Chrlfl  a doHrine 
of  truth  a?id  fimplicity. 

' ^ The  Gofpel  of  Chrid,  as  taught  by 

I himfelf  and  his  apodles,  in  its  original 
plainnrfs  and  purity,  is  a dodlrineof  truth 
and  flmplicit}^  a doflrine  fo  eafy  to  be 
underdood,  fo  reafonable  to  be  pradtifed, 
fo  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  and 
reafon  of  mankind,  fo  beneficial  in  its 
effcdls,  if  men  were  really  governed  by  it; 
teaching  them  nothing  but  the  wordiip  of 
the  true  God,  through  the  mediation  of 
Chrid;  and  tovvards  each  other,  judice, 
righteoufnefs,  meeknefs,  charity,  and  uni- 
verfal  good-will ; in  expedlation  of  a fu- 
ture judgment,  and  of  a lading  date  of 
happinefs  in  a better  world,  for  them  who 
love  God  and  keep  his  .commandments; 
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this  dodlrine  of  Chrid,  I fay,  in  Its  nativ'c 
fimplicity  and  purity,  is  fo  reafonable,  fo 
excellent,  and  of  fuch  irrefidible  evidence, 
that  had  it  never  been  corrupted  by  fuper- 
ditions  from  within,  it  never  could  have 
been  oppofed  by  power  from  without;  but 
it  mud  of  nccelilty  have  captivated  m.an- 
klnd  to  the  obedience  of  faith;  ’till  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  fea. 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
fome  of  the  hidorical,  or  prophetical,  or 
controverfial  parts  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  praddical  part,  the  duties 
required  of  a Chridian  in  order  to  falva- 
tion,  there  is  no  man  that  ever  read  the 
fermons  of  Chrid  and  his  apodles,  or  ever 
heard  them  read,  but  underdood  pcrfedJy 
well  what  our  Saviour  meant  by  com- 
manding us  to  worffiip  the  one  true  God 
of  nature,  the  Author  and  Lord  of  the 
univerfe,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would 
they  Ihould  do  to  us ; and  that,  denying 
ungodlinefs  and  w'orldly  luds,  we  fiiould 
live  foberly,  righteoudy,  and  godly  in  this 
prefent  world  ;”  in  expectation  of  being 
righteoudy  and  impartially  adjudged,  ac- 
cording t®  our  works,  to  a date  of  happi- 
nefs or  mifery  in  the  world  to  come  ; by 
our  Saviour  himfelf,  our  merciful  and  com- 
paffionate  judge.  There  never  was  any 
man  in  the  chridian  world,  but  felt  the 
reafonablenefs  and  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine ; and,  whenever  thefe  things  have 
been  repeated  to  him,  was  immediately 
confeious  to  himfelf,  either  of  having  fol- 
lowed or  tranfgreded  thefe  precepts. 

Dr.  Clark. 

§ 204.  On  the fiperiority  of  Sacred  Hifory 
and  Chrifian  Fhilofophy. 

In  the  hidorles  which  have  been  left  us 
by  men,  we  fee  nothing  but  the  agency  of 
man.  They  are  men  who  obtain  the  vic- 
tories, who  take  towns,  who  fubdue  king- 
doms, who  dethrone  fovereigns,  to  elevate 
themfelves  to  the  fupreme  power  : God 
appears  in  no  part,  men  are  the  foie  aClors 
of  all  thefe  things.  But  in  the  hidory  of 
the  Holy  Books  it  is  God  alone  who  per- 
forms the  whole;  God  alone  caufeth  kings 
to  reign,  placeth  them  upon  their  thrones, 
or  depofeth  them  again.  It  is  God  alone 
who  oppofeth  the  enemy,  who  fades  towns, 
who  difpofeth  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
who  givedi  peace  or  exciteth  war  : God 
alone  appeareth  in  this  Sacred  Hidory  ; it 
is  he,  if  1 may  fo  fpeak,  who  is  the  foie 
hero.  The  kings  and  the  conquerors  of 
U 4 the 
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the  eptii  appear  but  as  the  minillers  of 
his^\vill.  In  Ihort,  thefe  Divine  Books 
unfold  the  ways  of  Providence.  God,  who 
conceals  himlelf  in  the  other  events  re- 
corded in  our  hiitorio£,  ieems  to  reveal  him- 
D!f  in  thde  : and  it  is  in  this  book  alone 
that  we  ou"ht  to  learn  to  read  the  other 
hiiiories  which  men  have  left  ud 

1 ne  iicly  Books  wJiich  have  preferved 
religicn  to  our  times,  contain  the  firil  mo- 
numents of  the  origin  of  things.  They 
are  more  ancient  than  all  the  fabulous  pro- 
duflions  of  the  human  mind,  which  have 
lince,  in  io  melancholy  a manner,  amufed 
the  credulity  of  the  following  ages,  And 
as  error  always  fprings  from  truth,  and  is 
a_  corrupt  imitation  of  it,  it  is  in  the  prin- 
cipal a(dions  of  this  Divine  Hifcory,  that 
the  fables  of  Pagardfm  find  their  founda- 
tion ; fo  that  one  may  fay,  there  is  no  er- 
roi*  which  pays  not  thereby  homage  to 
antiquity  and  authority  of  our  Sacred 
Writings. 

The  fmcevity  of  iVIofes  appears  in  the 
fimplicity  of  his  hiilory.  He  u!ed  no  pre- 
cautions to  gain  credit,  bccaufe  he  fuppofes 
thofe  foj  whom  he  wrote  were  not  def- 
titutc  o:  faith,  and  becauie  he  relates  none 
but  fails  which  were  publicly  known,  to 
prefcrvetiie  memory  ot  them  rather  among 
iheir  defeendants,  than  to  inftrueft  that  ge- 
neration in  the  nature  of  them. 

He  concealeth  not  in  a myfterious  man- 
gier the  holy  books  from  the  people,  leit 
they  (hould  difeover  the  fali'ehcod  of  them, 
like  as  the  vain  oracles  of  the  Sybils  were 
laid  up  With  care  in  the  Capitol,  Avhich 
was  built  to  keep  up  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
mans e;cpofcd  to  the  eyes  of  the  prielis 
alone,  and  produced  from  time  to  time 
by  fragments  to  jufiify  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  ^either  a dangerous  enterprize,  or 
au  unjuic  war.  Here  the  prophetic  books 
were  daily  read  by  a whole  people  j the 
young  and  old,  the  women  and  children, 
the  priefts  and  the  common  people,  the 
kings  and^  fubjeils>  were  bound  without 
ce^ding  to  have  them  in  their  hands;  every 
one  had  right  to  fiudy  their  duty,  and  to 
difeover  their  hopes  there.  Far  from  flat- 
tering their  pride,  they  declared  fully 
tne  ingratitude  of  their  fathers;  they  an- 
nounced in  every  page  their  misfortunes 
to  be  tiie  juft  chaftifement  of  their  crimes ; 
they  reproached  kings  with  their  lewd- 
nefs;  priefts  witn  their  injuftice  ; the  great 
with  their  profufion;  the  people  with  diei^ 
inconftancy  and  infidelity,  and  this  not- 
withftanding  thefe  holy  books  were  dear 
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to  them ; and  by  the  oracles  whicli  they 
faw  there  to  be  accomplifiicd  every  da)s 
they  waited  with  confidence  the  fuifihnenc 
of  thofe  of  which  all  the  world  at  this  day 
are  the  wimefl'es. — 

There  is  a noblenefs,  and  an  elevation  in 
the  maxims  of  the  Gofpel,  to  which  mean 
and  grovelling  minds  cannot  attain.  I'he 
religion  which  forms  great  fouls,  appears 
to  be  made  only  for  them;  and  in  orcer  to 
be  great,  or  to  become  fo,  there  is  a ne- 
ceftity  of  being  a Chriftian.— 

Philofophy  difeovered  the  fname  of  the 
paflions  ; but  ftie  did  not  teach  how  to  con- 
quer them  : her  pompous  precepts  were 
rather  the  eulogiurn  of  virtue,  than  the  re- 
medy of  vice.  It  was  even  neceflary  for 
the  glory  and  triumph  of  religion,  that  the 
greatefi;  geniufTes,  and  all  the  power  of 
human  reafon  fliould  have  exhaufted  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  render  men  virtuous.  If 
the  Sccratefes  and  the  Platos,  had  not 
been  teachers  of  the  v/orld  before  Jcfiis 
Chrift,  and  had  not  in  vain  attempted  to 
regulate  manners,  and  corredl  men  by  the 
foie  force  of  reafon,  man  might  have  been 
able  to  do  honour  by  his  virtue  to  the  fu- 
periority  of  reafon,  or  the  beauty  of  virtue 
itfelf : but  thefe  preachers  of  wiidom  did 
not '’make  wife  men;  ard  it  was  iKceilary 
that  the  vain  eiforts  of  philoiophy  liiould 
prepare  new  triumphs  for  grace. 

In  fnort,  it  ^vas  religion,  which  exhibit- 
ed to  the  world  the  true  wife  man,  fo  long 
fince  announced  to  us,  by  all  tne  pomp  and 
parade  of  human  reafon.  She  has  not  li- 
mited all  lier  glory,  like  philoiophy,  to  the 
eBay  of  hardly  forming  one  iage  in  a cen- 
tury amongil  men  ; ihe  hath  peopled  with 
them  cities,  empires,  defarts  ; and  the 
whole  univerfe  has  been  to  her  another 
Lycteurn,  where  in  the  midft  of  public 
places  fne  hath  preached  wifdoni  to  all 
mankind.  Jt  is  not  only  amongft:  the  moft 
polite  nations  that  ftie  hath  chofen  her  wife 
men : the  Greek  and  Barbarian,  the  Ro- 
man and  Scythian,  hath  been  equally  cal- 
led to  her  divine  philofophy  : it  is  not  only 
for  the  learned  that  fhe  hath  referved  tlie 
fublimc  knowledge  of  her  myfteries  ; the 
fimple  have  prophefied  as  well  as  thefage; 
and  the  ignorant  theinfelves  have  become 
herdodors  and  apoftles.  It  was  neceflary 
that  the  true  wifdom  Ihculd  become  the 
wifdom  of  all  men. 

But  further  ftill : herdodrlne  was  foolifii- 
nefs  in  appearance ; and  yet,  the  philofo- 
phers  fubmitted  their  proud  reafon  to  this 
holy  'fblly:  flie  announced  nothing  but 
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crofies  and  fafferings  ; and  yet  the  Crefars 
became  her  difciples.  She  alone  came  to 
teach  mankind  that  challity,  humility, 
temperance  might  be  feated  on  the  throne, 
and  that  the  feat  of  the  paOions  and  of 
pleafures,  might  become  the  feat  of  virtue 
and  innocence.  What  a glory  was  this 
for  religion.  Majjillon,  BiJ}?op  of  Clermont. 

§ 205.  B’he  Light  of  Rcafon  impcrfeSl. 

If  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gofpel  be 
fomelimes  overcall  with  clouds  of  doubt,  fo 
is  the  light  of  our  reafon  too.  But  lhall 
we  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  advantage  of 
either,  becaufe  thofe  clouds  cannot  perhaps 
be  entirely  removed  while  we  remain  in 
this  mortal  life  \ Shall  we  obfinately  and 
frowardly  Ihut  our  eyes  againft  that  day- 
fpring  from  on  high  that  has  vifited  us, 
becaufe  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  bear  the 
full  blaze  of  his  beams } Indeed,  not  even 
in  heaven  itfelf,  not  in  the  liigheft  date  of 
perfection  to  which  a finite  being  can  ever 
attain,  will  all  the  counfels  of  Providence, 
all  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  infinite 
v/ifdom  of  God,  be  ever  difclofed  or  under- 
jfiood.  Faith,  even  then,  will  be  neceflary  ; 
and  there  will  be  myderies  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  mod  exalted  arch- 
angel, and  truths  which  cannot  be  known 
by  him  otherwife  than  from  revelation,  or 
believed  upon  any  other  ground  of  afient 
than  a fubrnifiive  confidence  in  the  divine 
wifdom.  What,  then,  diall  man  prefume 
that  his  weak  and  narrow  underdanding  is 
fudiclent  to  guide  him  into  all  truth,  with- 
out any  need  of  revelation  or  faith  ? Shall 
he  complain  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not 
like  iris  ways,  and  pad  his  finding  out  t 
True  philofophy,  as  well  as  true  Chridianity, 
would  teach  us  a w'ifef  and  modeder  part. 
It  would  teach  us  to  be  content  within 
thofe  bounds  which  God  has  adigned  to 
us,  “ cading  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itfelf  againd 
the  knowledge  of  God,  .and  bringing  in- 
to captivity  every  thought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Chrid.”  Lord  Littleton . 

I 206.  The  fraplicity  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 

1 cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one 
other  mark  of  integrity  which  appears  in 
all  the  cornpofitions  of  the  facred  writers, 
and  particularly  the  Evangclids;  and 
that  is,  the  fimplc,  unaffeded,  unornamen- 
tal, and  unodentatious  manner,  in  which 
they  deliver  truths  fo  important  and  fub- 
limc,  and  fads  fo  magnificent  and  wonder- 
ful, as  are  capable,  one  woujd  think,  of 
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lighting  up  a flame  of  oratory,  even  in  the 
dulled  and  colded  breads.  'Fhey  fpeak  of 
an  angel  defeending  from  heaven  to  foretel 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jefus;  of 
another  proclaiming  his  birth,  attended  by 
a multitude  of  the  heavenly  hod  praifing 
God,  ‘‘  and  faying.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highed,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men;”  of  his  dar  appearing  iti 
the  Ead;  of  angels  minidring  to  him  in 
the  wildernefs  ; of  his  glory  in  the  mount; 
of  a voice  twice  heard  from  heaven,  fay- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  Son;”  of 
innumerable  miracles  performed  by  him, 
and  by  his  difciples  in  his  name ; of  his 
knowing  the  thoughts  of  men ; of  his 
foretelling  future  events ; of  prodigies 
accompanying  his  crucifixion  and  death ; 
of  an  angel  defeending  in  terrors.,  opening 
his  fepulchre,  and  frightening  away  the 
foldicrs  who  were  fet  to  guard  it ; of  his 
rifing  from  the  dead,  alcending  into 
heaven,  and  pouring  down,  according  to 
his  promife,  the  various  and  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  apodles 
and  difciples.  All  thefe  amazing  incidents 
do  thefe  infpired  hidorians  relate  nakedly 
and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colourings 
and  heightenings  of  rhetoric,  or  fo  much 
as  a fingle  note  of  admiration ; without 
making  any  comment  or  rem.ark  upon 
them,  or  drawing  from  them  any  conclufion 
in  honour  either  of  their  mader  or  them- 
felves,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  religion 
they  preached  in  his  name;  but  content- 
ing themfelves  with  relating  the  naked 
truth,  whether  it  feerns  to  make  for  them 
or  againd  them ; without  either  magnifyiwg 
on  the  one  hand,  or  palliating  on  the  other, 
they  leave  their  caufe  to  the  unbiafled 
j u d g m e n t o f m a n k i n d , f e e k i n g , 1 i k e g e n u i n e 
apodles  of  the  Lord  of  truth,  to  convince 
rather  than  to  perfuade;  and  therefore 
coming,  as  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  his  preach- 
ing, “ not  with  excellency  of  fpeech,— — - 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man’s  wifdom, 
but  with  demondradon  of  tlie  Spirit, 
and  of  power,  that,”  adds  he,  “ your 
faith  fnould  not  dand  in  the  wifdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.”  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  he,  who  fpeaks 
this,  wanted  not  learning,  art  or  eloquence, 
as  is  evident  from  his  fpeeclies  recorded 
in  the  Adis  of  the  Apodles,  and  from  the 
tedimony  of  that  great  critic  Longinus, 
who,  in  reckoning  up  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors, places  among  them  Paul  of  Tarfus; 
and  furely,  had  they  been  left  folely  to 
the  fuggedions  and  guidance  of  human 

wifdom. 
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wifdom,  they  would  rot  have  failed  to 
lay  hold  on  luch  topics,  as  the  wonders 
of  their  mailer’s  life,  and  the  tranfcendent 
parity  and  perfection  of  the  noble,  gene- 
rous, benevolent  morality  contained  in  his 
precepts,  furniihed  them  with.  Thefe  to- 
picks,  I fay,  greater  tlian  ever  Tully,  or 
pemoflhenes,  or  Plato,  were  pclTciTed  of, 
mere  human  wifdom  would  doubtiels  have 
prompted  thsm  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order 
uy  recommend,  in  the  drongelt  manner,  the 
religion  of  jefus  Chrill  to  mankind,  by 
Cuming  their  attention  to  the  divine  part 
of  his  character,  and  hiding,  as  it  were,  in 
a blaze  of  heavenly  light  and  glory,  his 
infirmities,  hfs  fuEerings,  and  his  death. 
And  had  they  upon  fuch  topics  as  thefe, 
and  in  fnch  a caufc,  called  into  their  afTill- 
ance  all  the  arts  of  compufition,  rhetoric, 
and  logic,  who  would  have  blamed  them 
for  it  r Not  thofe  perfons,  i prefume,  who, 
dazzled  and  captivated  witli  the  glittering 
ornaments  of  human  wifdom,  make  a mock 
at  the  fimplicity  of  the  Gofpel,  and  think 
it  vvii  t»  ridicule  the  ftyle  and  language  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  all-wife 
Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  thefe  facred  writ- 
ers were  guided  into  all  truth,  thought  fit 
to  direef  or  permit  ti\em  to  proceed  in  a 
din'erent  method ; a method,  however, 
very  analagous  to  that,  in  which  he  hath 
been  pleafed  to  reveal  himfelf  to  us  in  the 
great  book  of  nature,  the  flupendous  frame 
of  the  univerfe  ; all  whofe  vvonders  he  liath 
-judged  it  fuflicient  to  lay  before  us  in 
fiience,  and  expecls  from  our  obfervations 
the  proper  comments  and  deduClion?, 
which,  having  endued  us  with  reafon,  he 
hath  enabled  us  to  make.  And  though  a 
earelefs  and  fuperficial  fpeftator  may  fancy 
he  perceives  even  in  this  fair  volume  ma- 
ny inconfiilences,  defects,  and  fuperflui- 
ties ; yet  t©  a diligent,  unprejudiced,  and 
rational  enquirer,  who  will  take  pains  to 
examine  the  laws,  confider  and  compare 
die  feveral  parts,  and  regard  their  ufe  and 
tendency,  with  reference  to  the  whole  de- 
fign  of  thisam.azing  ftruClurc,  as  far  as  his 
ihort  abilities  can  carry  him,  there  will  ap- 
pear, in  thofe  infranccs  wiiich  he  is  capable 
of  knowing,  fach  evident  characters  of 
wifdorn,  goodnefs,and  power,  as  will  leave 
him  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  .author,  or 
to  fulpedl  that  ill  thofe  particulars  which 
he  hath  not  examined,  or  to  a thorough 
knowledge  of  which  he  cannot  perhaps  at- 
tain, there  is  nothing  but  folly,  wealmcfs, 
and  'malignity.  The  fr4me  thing  might  be 
hid  of  the  written  book,  the  fccoud  vo- 


lume, if  I may  fo  fpeak,  of  the  revelation 
of  God,  the  Holy  bcripiures.  For  as  in 
the  firft,  fo  alfo  in  this  are  there  many 
paffages,  that  to  a curfory,  unobferving 
reader  appear  idle,  unconnected,  unac- 
countable, and  inconfiflent  with  thofe 
marks  of  truth,  wifdom,  juftice,  mercy, 
and  benevolence,  which  in  others  are  id 
vifible,  that  the  moll  earelefs  and  inatten- 
tive cannot  but  dlfcerii  them.  And  even 
thefe,  many  of  them,  at  lead,  will  often  be 
found,  upon  a clofer  and  ilricler  examina- 
tion, to  accord  and  coincide  with  the  other 
more  plain  and  more  intelligible  pailages, 
and  to  be  no  heterogeneous  parts  of  one 
and  the  fame  wife  and  harmonious  compo- 
fition.  in  both  indeed,  in  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  moral  book  of  God,  there  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  nrany  diflicultics,  wliich 
tlie  wit  of  man  may  never  be  able  to  re- 
folve;  but  will  a wife  philofopher,  becaufe 
he  cannot  comprehend  every  thing  he  fees, 
rejeCl  for  that  reafon  all  the  truths  that  lie 
within  his  reach,  and  let  a few  inexplicable 
diihcu'ties  over-balance  the  many  plain 
and  infallible  evidences  of  the  finger  of 
God,  which  appear  in  all  parts,  both  of 
his  created  and  written  works  ? Or  will 
he  prefame  fo  far  upon  his  own  wifdcm, 
as  to  fay,  God  ought  to  have  exprefled 
himfelf  more  clearly?  The  point  and 
exaCl  degree  of  ckarnefs,  which  w/ill 
equally  fuit  the  different  capacities  of 
men  indifferent  ages  and  countries,  will, 
] believe,  be  found  more  difficult  to  fix 
than  is  imagined ; fince  what  is  clear  to 
one  man  in  a certain  fituation  of  mind, 
time,  and  place,  will  inevitably  be  obfeure 
to  another,  who  views  it  in  other  pofitions, 
and  under  other  circumdances.  How  va- 
rious and  even  contradidfory  are  the  read- 
ings and  comments,  which,  feveral  men,  in 
the  feveral  ages  and  climates  of  the  world, 
have  made  upon  nature  1 And  yet  her 
charadlers  arc  equally  legible,  and  her 
laws  equally  intelligible,  in  all  times  and 
in  all  places:  “ There  is  no  fpecch  nor 
language  where  her  voice  is  not  heard; 
her  found  is  gone  out  througli  all  the 
ear  til,  and  her  words  to  the  end  of  tire 
wmrld.”  All  thefe  mifreprefentations 
therefore,  and  mifconflruclions,  of  her 
works,  are  cliargeable  only  upon  man- 
kind, who  have  fet  thcmfelves  to  lludy 
them  with  various  degrees  of  capacity, 
application,  and  impartiality.  The  quef- 
tion  then  fhould  be.  Why  hath  God  given 
men  fuch  various  talents  ? And  not.  Why 
hath  net  God  exprefied  himfelf  more 
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clearly  ? And  the  anfwer  to  this  queftion, 
a.s  far  as  it  concerns  man  to  know,  is,  that 
^ God  will  require  of  him  according  to  what 
he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
! not.  if  what  is  neceflary  for  all  to  know, 
is  knowable  by  all ; thofe  men,  upon 
I whom  God  hath  been  pleafed  to  bellow 
capacities  and  faculties  fupcrior  to  the 
vulgar,  have  certainly  no  jud  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  having  left  them  mate- 
rials for  the  exercife  of  thofe  talents, 
which,  if  all  things  were  equally  plain  to 
ail  men,  would  be  of  no  great  advantage 
to  the  polfelibrs.  If,  therefore,  there  are 
i in  the  facred  x-.  ritings,  as  well  as  in  the 
works  of  nature,  many  pallages  hard  to  be 
I underftood,  it  were  to  be  wifhcd,  that  the 
i wife  and  learned,  inftead  of  being  olTend- 
ed  at  them,  and  teaching  others  to  be  fo 
too,  would  be  pcifuaded,  that  both  God 
and  man  expedi  that  they  would  fetthem- 
felves  to  conhder  and  examine  them  care- 
fully and  impartially,  and  with  a fincere 
! defire  of  difcovering  and  embracing  the 
truth,  not  with  an  arrogant  unphilolophi- 
cal  conceit  of  their  being  already  fuffici- 
j ently  wife  and  knowing.  And.  then  I doubt 
not  but  nioil  of  thefe  objedions  to  revela- 
tion, which  are  now  urged  with  the  great- 
ell  confidence,  would  be  cleared  up  and 
removed,  like  thole  formerly  made  to 
Creation,  and  the  Being  and  Providence 
I of  God,  by  thofe  moll  ignorant,  moll  ab- 
lurd,  and  yet  rnofi:  felf-fuflicient  pretenders 
' to  reafon  and  philofophy,  the  Atheiks  and 
iJceptics.  IVej}. 

§ 207.  The  fuperiorily  of  Chrifian  phllo- 
' fphy  o^er  the  Stoical. 

Epidletus  often  lays  it  down  as  a maxim, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  oneperfon  to  be  in 
j fault,  and  another  to  be  the  lulFerer.  This, 
I'  on  the  fuppofition  of  a future  Hate,  will 
! certainly  be  made  true  at  lafl ; but  in  the 
I lloical  fenfe,  and  fyllem,  is  an  abfolute  ex- 
I travagance.  Take  any  perfon  of  plain 
i underilanding,  with  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 
' manity  about  him,  and  fee  whether  the 
I fubtlell  Stoic  will  ever  be  able  to  convince 
I him,  that  while  he  is  infulted,  ppprelTed, 
and  tortured,  he  doth  not  fuffer.  See 
what  comfort  it  will  afford  him,  to  be  told, 
that,  if  he  fupports  his  akiidlions  and  ill- 
treatment  with  fortitudfi  and  patience, 
death  will  fet  him  free,  and  then  he  and 
Ids  perfecutor  will  be  equally  rewarded; 
will  equally  lofe  all  perfonal  exillence,  and 
return  to  the  elements.  How  different 
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are  the  confolations  propofed  by  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  not  only  ahures  its  uifciplcs. 
that  they  lhall  reft  from  their  labours  in 
death,  but  that  their  works  fhal!  follow 
them  : and  by  Uillowing  them  to  rejoice  in 
hope,  teaches  them  the  rnofi  efrcffual  way 
of  becoming  patient  in  tribulation. 

The  Stoical  dodlrinc,  that  human  fouk 
are  literally  parts  of  the  Deity,  was  equally 
Ihocking,  and  hurtful ; as  it  luppoi'ed  por- 
tions of  his  being  to  be  wicked  and  mi- 
ferable ; and  by  debaiing  men’s  ideas  of 
the  divine  dignity,  and  teaching  them  to 
think  thcmfelves  dfentially  as  good  as  iic, 
nouriihed  in  their  minds  an  irreligious  and 
fatal  prefumption.  Far  diiferently  the 
Chriftian  lyflcm  reprefen ts  mankind,  not 
as  a part  of  ihe  efience,  but  a work  of  the 
hand  of  God  : as  created  in  a Hate  of  im- 
provcable  virtue  and  happinefs ; fallen  by 
an  abufe  of  free  will,  into  fm,  mifery,  and 
weaknefs ; but  redeemed  from  them  by  an 
Almighty  Saviour ; furnifhed  with  addi- 
tional knowledge-and  llrength ; command- 
ed to  ufe  their  befl  endeavours  ; made  fen- 
fible,  at  the  fame  time,  how  wretchedly  de- 
fedive  they  arc  ; yet  affured  of  endlefs  fe- 
licity on  a due  exertion  of  them.  The 
Stoic  philofophy  infults  human  nature  and 
difeourages  all  our  attempts,  by  enjoining 
and  promifing  a perfedicn  in  this  life,  of 
which  we  feel  ourfclves  incapable.  The 
Chrillian  religion  Ihows  coinpafhon  to  our 
weaknefs,  by  preferibing  to  us  only  the 
pradicable  tafic  of  aiming  continually  at 
further  improvements,  and  animates  our 
endeavours,  by  the  promife  of  a divine 
aid,  equal  to  every  trial. 

Specifying  thus  the  errors  and  defeds 
of  fo  celebrated  a fyllem,  is  an  unpleafing 
employment : but  in  an  age,  fond  of  pre- 
ferring the  guelles  of  human  lagacity  be- 
fore the  unerring  declarations  of  God,  it 
feemed  on  this  occafion  necelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Chrillian  morality  is  agree- 
able to  reafon  and  nature  ; that  of  the 
Stoics,  for  tlie  moll  part,  founded  on  no- 
tions, intelligible  to  few ; and  which  none 
could  admit,  wdthout  contradidion  to  their 
own  hearts.  They  reafoned,  many  times, 
admirably  well,  but  from  falfe  principles; 
and  the  noblell  of  their  pradical  precepts, 
being  built  on  a fandy  bafis,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  every  flrong  temptation. 

Stoicifm  is  indeed  in  many  points  infe- 
rior to  the  dodrine  of  Socrates,  which  did 
not  teach,  that  all  externals  were  indif- 
ferent, which  did  teach  a future  Hate  of 
4 recompence ; 
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recompence ; and  agreeably  to  that,  forbad 
iuicide.  It  doth  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
fcnt  fubjeft  to  (how,  how  much  even  this 
befc  fyllem  is  excelled  by  ChrilHanity.  It 
is  futt'kient  jull  to  obferve,  thwitthe  author 
of  it  died  in  a profeflion,  which  he  had 
always  made  of  his  b“lief  in  the  popular 
deities,  whole  fupcrlHtions,  and  impure 
worfl'iip  was  the  great  fource  cf  corrup- 
tion in  the  Heathen  world  ; and  the  lad 
words  he  uttered,  were  a dircfllon  to  his 
friend,  for  the  performance  of  an  ido- 
latrous  ceremony.  This  melancholy  in- 
flance  of  ignorance  and  error,  in  the  moll 
illudrious  character  for  wifdom  and  virtue 
in  all  heathen  antiquity,  is  not  mentioned 
as  a refiedlion  on  his  memory,  but  as  a 
proof  of  human  w'eaknefs  in  general. 
Vv^hether  reafon  could  have  difcovered  the 
great  truths,  which  in  thde  days  are  af- 
cribed  to  it,  becaufe  now  feen  fo  clearly 
by  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  may  be  a quef- 
tion ; but  that  it  never  did,  is  an  underda- 
blefacl;  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  us 
thankfulncfs  for  the  bleffing  of  a better  in- 
formation. Socrates,  who  had,  cf  all  man- 
kind, the  faired  pretenfions  to  fet  up  for  an 
inkruflor,  and  reformer  of  the  world,  con- 
fefied  that  he  knew^  nothing,  referred  to 
Tradition,  and  acknowledged  the  want  of  a 
fuperior  guide:  and  there  is  a remarkable 
paffage  in  Epidletus,  in  which  he  repre- 
fents  it,  as  the  ofiicc  of  his  fupreme  God, 
or  of  one  deputed  by  him,  to  appear  among 
mankind,  as  a teacher  and  example. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  feveral  fefls  of 
Heathen  pldlofophy  ferve,  as  fo  many 
linking  inO.anccs  of  the  imperfedion  of 
human  wifdcm  ; and  of  the  extreme  need 
of  a divine  aihitance,  to  redify  themidakes 
of  depraved  reafon,  and  to  replace  natural 
religion  on  its  true  foundation.  The  Stoics 
every  where  tedify  the  nobied  %eal  for 
virtue,  and  the  honour  cf  God;  but  they 
attempted  to  cdablidi  them  on  principles 
inconfident  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
contradidory  to  truth  and  experience.  By 
a aired  confequence  of  thefe  principles 
they  were  liable  to  be  feduced,  and  in  fad, 
often  were  fedu:.ed  into  pride,  hard-heart- 
ednefs,  and  the  lad  dreadful  extremity  cf 
human  guilt,  felf-m.nrder. 

But  however  indefenfible  the  philofophy 
of  the  Stoics  in  feveral  inllances  may  be, 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  very  important 
4ife,  in  the  heathen  world  ; and  tltey  are, 
on  many  accounts,  to  be  confidered  in  a 
very  rcfpcdable  light.  Their  do^drinc  of 


evidence  and  fixed  principles,  was  an  ex- 
cellent prefervative  from  the  mifehiefs, 
that  might  have  arifen  from  the  fccpticifm 
of  the  Academics  and  Pyrrhonids,  if  un- 
oppofed  ; and  their  zealous  defence  cf  a 
particular  providence,  a valuable  antidota 
to  tlic  atheidical  fcheme  of  Epicurus.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  their  drid  notions 
of  virtue  in  mod  points,  (for  they  fadly 
failed  in  feme)  and  the  lives  of  feveral 
among  them,  mud  contribute  a good  deal 
to  preferve  luxurious  dates  from  an  abfe- 
lutely  univerfal  diUblutenefs ; and  the  fub- 
jeds  of  arbitrary  government,  from  a 
wretched  and  contemptible  pufillanimity. 

Even  now,  their  compofitions  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage,  as  containing 
excellent  rules  of  felf- government,  and  of 
focial  behaviour  ; of  a noble  reliance  on 
the  aid  and  protedion  of  heaven,  and  of 
a perfed'i  rcfignation  and  fubmifiion  to  the 
divine  will;  points,  which  are  treated  with 
great  ciearnefs,  and  with  admirable  fpirir, 
in  the  ledbns  of  the  Stoics ; and  though 
their  diredions  are  feldom  pradicable  on 
their  principles,  in  trying  cafes,  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  in  fubordination  to 
Chridian  refledions. 

If,  among  thofe,  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of 
Chridianity,  any  are  prejudiced  againd  it 
by  the  influence  of  unwarrantable  inclina- 
tions ; fuch  perfons  will  find  very  little  ad- 
vantage in  rejeding  the  dodrines  of  the 
New  Tedament  for  thofe  of  the  Portico; 
unlefs  they  think  it  an  advantage  to  be 
laid  under  moral  redraints,  admod  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  gofpel,  while  they  are  depriv- 
ed of  its  encouragements  and  fupports. 
Deviations  from  the  rules  of  fobriety,  jul- 
tice,  and  piety,  meet  with  fmall  indulgence 
in  the  doic  writings  ; and  they,  who  pro- 
fefsto  admire  Epidetus,  unlefs  they  purfuc 
that  fevercly  virtuous  condud  v/hich  he 
every  where  preferibes,  will  find  themfelves 
treated  by  him  with  the  utmod  degree  of 
fcofn  and  contempt.  An  immoral  cha- 
rader  is  indeed,  more  or  le(s,  the  out- cad 
of  all  feds  of  philofophy ; and  Seneca 
quotes  even  Epicurus,  to  prove  the  uni- 
verfal obligation  of  a virtuous  life.  Of 
this  great  truth,  God  never  left  himfelf 
without  witnefs.  Perfons  of  didinguiflicd 
talents  and  opportunities  feem  to  have 
been  raifed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Provi- 
dence, to  check  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  to  preferve  the  fenfe  of  moral  obliga- 
tioiis  on  the  minds  of  the  muliitude,  to 
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whom  the  various  occupations  oF  life  left 
hut  little  leifure  to  form  ciediidions  of 
thdf  own.  But  then  they  wanted  a proT 
per  commifiion  to  enforce  their  precepts ; 
they  intermixed  with  them,  through  falfe 
rcafoning,  many  grofs  miftakes  , and  their 
unavoidable  ignorance,  in  fcveral  impor- 
tant points,  entangled  them  with  doubts, 
which  ealily  degenerated  into  pernicious 
errors. 

If  there  are  others,  who  rejed  Chridia- 
iiity,  from  motives  of  diflike  to  its  pecu- 
liar dodh'ines,  they  will  fcarcely  fail  of 
entertaining  more  favourable  impreffions 
of  it,  if  they  can  be  prevailed  on,  with 
impartiality,  to  compare  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, from  whence  alone  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion is  to  be  learned,  with  the  lloic  writ- 
ings; and  then  fairly  to  confider,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
difeoveries  of  our  biclTed  Saviour,  in  the 
tvritings  of  his  apoftles,  or  even  in  the 
obfeureft  parts  of  the  prophetic  books,  by 
which,  equitably  interpreted,  either  their 
fenfes,  or  their  reafon  are  contradicted,  as 
they  are  by  the  paradoxes  of  thefe  philo- 
fophers  : and  if  not,  whether  notices  from 
above,  of  things  in  which,  though  we  com- 
prehend them  but  imperfeftly,  we  are 
polTibly  much  more  intsrefted,  than  at  pre- 
fent  we  difeern,  ought  not  to  be  received 
with  implicit  veneration  ; as  ufeful  exer- 
cifes  and  trials  of  that  duty,  which  finite 
under dandings  owe  to  infinite  wifdom. 

Mi/s  Carter. 

■§  208.  iChe  more  nve  Jliidy  the  Scriptures 

the  more  nve  JJoall  percei've  their  di'-vine 

crigWi  ‘^nd  the  more  n,ve  jhall  admire 

them. 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  we  medi- 
tate on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  more  we 
Ihall  difeover  in  them  an  inexhaudible 
fource  of  light,  and  of  all  manner  of  iii- 
ftruClion;  that  their  language  is  not  the 
language  of  men,  nor  the  fubjeCl  a pro- 
duction of  their  ingenuity  ; that  they  have 
a character  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  compofitions  even  of  the 
greated  and  bed  men;  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  ail  vulgar  padions  and  intereds, 
and  to  the  ordinary  views  of  human  pru- 
dence and  forecad ; in  fine,  that  no  man 
ever  raifed  himfclf  fo  much  above  huma- 
nity as  to  produce  a work,  in  which  all  is 
fo  fuperior  to  man. 

The  mod  accurate  of  the  Pagan  au- 
thors arc  judly  chargejd  with  errors,  dark- 
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nefs,  and  uncertainties,-  with  refpeCt  both 
to  fiiCts  and  doCtrine  : but  it  became  the 
wife  and  great  Being,  who  infpired  the 
fiicred  penmen,  to  exempt  their  works  from 
all  fuch  impulaiions ; and,  accordingly,  he 
has  favouied  tliem  with  every  argument 
of  truth  amcl  pcrfuafion,  adorned  them  with 
the  graces  of  language  aivd  fentiment, 
lighted  up  and  enlivened  them  wdth  the 
blighted  examples  of  virtue  and  fanCIitVa 
annexed  to  their  dudy  and  meditation  fuch- 
helps  and  communications  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  as  cannot  be  deferibed,  and  made 
the  belief  and  praCIice  of  them  the  only 
foundation  of  true  peace  and  happinefs. — 
Every  one  readily  allows  no  fiibjeCl  can 
be  equal  to  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour JefusChrid;  that  is,  to  the  incarna- 
tion and  birth;  the  miracles  and  doCIrine ; 
the  fufferings  and  death  ; the  refurreefion 
and  afeenfion  of  a God  become  man  to 
reform  and  fave  a finful  and  lod  world  : 
And  wlioever  imagines  this  hidory  can  be 
better  wrote  than  it  is  by  the  Evangelids, 
has  it  yet  to  learn.  But  though  it  becomes 
a Chridian  to  be  particularly  converfant  in 
this  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Tcdament,  yet  there  is  not  any  part  of 
the  Old  which  docs  not  funiirn  ample 
matter  of  iiidruction.— The  book  of  Ge- 
nefis,  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  fall  and  puniJhment  of  our  fird 
parents,  of  the  righteoufnefs  of  Noah,  of 
the  deluge,  of  the  wonderful  obedience  of 
Abraham,  and  the  proraife  made  by  God 
to  reward  it,  of  the  dedruclion  of  Sodomi, 
and  the  providence  of  God  over  the  pa- 
triarch Jofeph,  prefents  to  our  minds  the 
mod  fuitable  fubjefls  to  fill  them  with 
every  chridian  fentinient  of  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being  and  his  laws,  love  of 
his  goodnefs,  and  dread  of  his  judice. 
When  we  go  on  to  Exodus,  we  fee  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  fa- 
vour of  his  people,  the  impenitence  of 
Pliaraoh,  and  the  various  chadifenients  by 
which  the  mttrmurings  and  idolatry  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  defart  were  punilhed,  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  fet  forth  the  accuracy 
which  God  exafis  in  his  vvorfhip:  }3euter- 
onomy,  theTanfUty  of  his  law's  ; Jodiua, 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  promifies.  In 
the  book  of  Judges,  we  fee  the  ftrength. 
and  v/eaknefs  of  Sampfon;  in  that  of  Ruth, 
the  plain-dealing  and  equity  of  Boaz  ; in 
thofe  of  Kings,  the  holinefs  of  Samuel,  of 
Elijah,  of  Elidia,  and  the  other  prophets; 
the  reprobation  of  Saul ; tjie  fall  and  re- 
pentance 
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pentance  of  David,  his  mildnefs  and  pa- 
tience; the  wifdom  and  fin  of  Solomon; 
t}>e  piety  of  Ilezekiak  and  Jofiah.  In 
Efdras,  the  zeal  for  the  law  of  God ; in 
Tobit,  the  condaiH;  of  a holy  family ; in 
Jud.ith,  the  power  of  grace;  in  Efther, 
prudence ; in  Job,  a pattern  of  admirable 
patience.  The  Maccabees  afford  fuch  in- 
ilances  of  pcrfonal  and  national  bravery; 
fuch  an  exalted  and  generous  love  ot  our 
couptry,  and  all  this  grounded  on  the  true 
principles  of  valour  and  patriotifm,  as  the 
man:  boahed  atchlevements  in  profane 
fiory  are  perfefl  Grangers  to.  I'he  Pro- 
t eibs  and  Ecclehaftics,  and  the  other  two 
books  which  go  under  the  title  of  the  WH- 
dom  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
teach  a more  uteful  and  fublime  philofophy 
than  all  the  writings  which  Greece  and 
Rome  intve  publiihed.  The  noble  images 
and  reflexions,  the  profound  reafoningson 
human  aXions,  and  excellent  precepts  for 
the  government  of  life,  fufliciently  witnefs 
their  infpired  origin.  This  treafure,  in- 
deed, is  thrown  together  in  a confufed 
magnificence,  above  all  order,  that  every 
one  may  colleX  and  digefl;  fuch  obferva- 
rions  as  chiefly  tend  to  his  own  particular 
inflruXion.  And  though  it  behoves  us  to 
revcrcr.ee  the  doXrine  of  the  Holy  Ghofl, 
rather  than  pretend  to  aflign  the  rcafons 
for  hisdirpenflng  it  in  this  or  that  manner, 
vet,  I think,  we  perceive  the  fitnefs  of  the 
method  here  taken,  in  fetting  forth  thena- 
uii  c,  fibilance,  and  end  of  our  obligations ; 
and,  without  entering  on  minute  difeuf- 
fions,  in  taking  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
duty ; for  by  this  means  the  paths  of  life 
.are  no:  only  pointed  out  to  each  indivi- 
dual, and  his  perfonal  charaXer  formed; 
but  the  minds  of  mankind,  in  general,  are 
iLiruiflied  and  enriched  with  the  beauty, 
copiou fiefs,  and  variety  of  all  virtues. — 
d'he  Prophets  announce  not  only  the  pro- 
mifes,  but  alfo  the  charaXerirdc  marks  of 
the  Hefliah,  with  the  threats  againfl;  fin- 
ners,  and  ihofe  calamities  which  w'ere  to 
befal  the  Jews  and  other  nations.  The 
Pfalms  unite  in  themfelvcs  the  chief  fub- 
jeXs,  and  all  the  different  excellencies  of 
the  Old  Teilament.  In  a word,  every 
thing  in  the  Sacred  Writings  will  appear, 
as  it  truly  is,  holy,  grand,  and  profitable, 
provided  i:  be  read  with  fuitable  difpofi- 
tions,  Phillips, 


§ 209.  Beautiful  injlances  of  Friendjhip 
in  the  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  ilrongefl:  and  m.ofl  affeXing 
inflances  of  a faithful  attachment  to  be 
met  with  in  hiflory,  occurs  in  the  friend- 
fhip  which  fubfifted  between  two  females, 
'riie  inftance  alluded  to,  is  recorded  in 
the  Jewifh  annals,  and  moll;  pathetically 
related  by  one  of  the  facred  pen -men. 
The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  this  is 
the  friendfliip  of  Naomi  and  Ruth. 

Two  very  remarkable  inftancesof  friend- 
fhip  occur,  in  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour’s 
life  ; it  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  un- 
ncceffary  to  ftate  them  in  all  their  ftriking 
circumflances. 

The  Evangelift,  in  relating  the  miracles 
which  Chrifl  performed- at  Bethany,  by  re- 
floring  a perfon  to  life  who  had  lain  fome 
days  in  the  grave,  introduces  his  narrative 
by  emphatically  obferving,  that  “ Jefus 
loved  Lazarus;”  intimating,  it  Ihould 
feem,  that  the  fentiments  which  Chrifl; 
entertained  of  Lazarus,  were  a diflinX 
and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  bene- 
volence with  wiiich  he  was  aXuated  to- 
wards all  mankind.  Agreeably  to  this 
explication  of  the  facred  liiftorian’s  mean- 
ing, when  the  fifters  of  Lazarus  fent  to 
acquaint  Jefus  with  the  flate  in  which  their 
brother  lay ; they  did  not  even  mention 
his  name  ; but  pointed  him  out  by  a more 
honourable  and  equally  notorious  defigna- 
tlon ; the  terms  of  their  meflage  w'ere,, 
“ behold  ! he  whom  thou  lovefl  is  Tick  1” 
Accordingly,  when  he  informs  his  difei- 
ples  of  the  notice  he  had  thus  received, 
his  expreflicn  is,  “ our  friend  Lazarus 
fleepeth.”  Now  that  Chrifl  did  not  upon 
this  occaflon  ufe  the  word  friend  in  its 
loofe  undiflinguifliing  acceptation,  but  in 
a reflrainedand  flriXly  appropriated  fenfe ; 
is  not  only  manifefl  from  this  plain  ac- 
count of  the  faX  itfelf,  but  appears  farther 
evident  from  the  fequel.  For,  as  he  was 
advancing  to  the  grave,  accompanied  with 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  he  difeover- 
ed  the  fame  emotions  of  grief  as  fwelied 
the  bofoms  of  thofe  with  whom  Lazarus 
had  been  mofl  intimately  conneXed ; and 
fympathizing  with  their  common  forrow, 
he  melted  into  tears.  This  circumflance 
was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  particular 
obfervaiion  : and  it  drew  from  the  fpeXa- 
tors,  what  one  fliould  think  it  muft  necef- 
farily  draw  from  every  reader,  this  natural 
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S,\id  obvious  reflexion,  **  behold  1 how  he 
loved  him  1” 

But  in  the  concluding  cataflrophe  of  onr 
Saviour’s  life,  he  gave  a fcill  more  decifive 
proof,  that  fentiments  of  the  llronged  per- 
fonai  attachment  and  friendfhip,  were  not 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 
bofom.  They  were  too  deeply,  indeed, 
imprefled,  to  be  extinguiflicd  even  by  the 
moil  excruciating  torments.  In  thofe  dread- 
ful moments,  obferving  among  the  affiidled 
witnelTes  of  his  painful  and  ignominious 
fuiferings,that  faithful  follower,  who  is  de- 
feribed  by  the  hiftorian  as  the  difciple 
\vhom  he  loved he  didinguiflicd  him  by 
the  moll  convincing  indance  of  fuperior 
confidence,  edeem,  and  affedion  that  ever 
was  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. For,  under  circiimdances  of  the 
mod:  agonizing  torments,  when  it  might 
be  thought  impolTible  for  human  nature  to 
retain  any  other  fenfibility  but  that  of  its 
own  inexpredible  fufterings ; he  recom- 
mended to  the  care  and  protedion  of  this 
his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms  of 
peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the  mod 
tender  and  facred  objed  of  his  private  af- 
fedions.  But  no  language  can  reprefent 
this  pathetic  and  affeding  feene,  with  a 
force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  firn- 
plicity  of  the  Evangclid’s  own  narrative; 

‘‘  Now  there  dood  by  the  crofs  of  jefus, 
his  mother  and  his  mother’s  fider,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jefus  faw  Ids 
mother,  and  the  difciple  by,  whom  he 
loved ; he  faith  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy 
fon  ! Then  he  faith  to  the  difciple.  Behold 
thy  mother  1 And  from  that  hour  that  dif- 
ciple  took  her  to  his  ov/n  home.” 

It  may  fadly  be  afferted,  that  among  all 
thofe  memorable  examples  of  fiiendihip 
which  have  been  celebrated  with  the  high- 
ed  encomiumis  by  the  ancients;  there  can- 
not be  produced  a fingleindance,  in  which 
the  mod  didinguifidng  features  of  exalted 
amity  are  fo  drongly  difplayed,  as  in  the 
foregoing  relation.  The  only  one,  per- 
haps, that  bears  even  a faint  refemblance 
to  it,  is  that  famous  tranfadion,  recorded 
by  Lucian  in  his  dialogue  intitled  Toxa- 
ris.  Eudamidas  being  on  his  death  bed 
made  hE  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  aged  mother  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  Aretheus ; and  his  daughter  to 
Charlxenus,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  marriage 
according  to  his  diferetion;  injoining  him., 
at  the  fame  time,  to  give  her  as  ample  a 
portion  as  his  circumdances  would  admit. 
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He  added,  that  in  cafe  either  of  the  lega- 
tees fhould  happen  to  die,  lie  fubllituied 
the  furvivor  in  his  dead.  Charixenus  died 
very  foon  after  tire  tedator:  in  confequence 
of  which,  Aretheus  took  each  of  thelc  fiu- 
gularly  confdcntial  lugacies  to  himd-lf; 
and  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  only 
dauglrter  and  that  of  his  friend,  on  the 
famic  day,  he  divided  his  fortune  equally 
between  them. 

When  the  very  different  circumdanceu 
attending  thefe  refpetdive  examples,  arc 
duly  confidered;  it  mud  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  former  rifes  as  much  above  the 
latter  in  the  proof  it  exliibits  of  fublime 
frienddiip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the 
charadlers  concerned.  Upon  the  whole 
then  it  appears,  that  the  divine  founder  of 
the  Chridian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example,  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doc- 
trine, has  not  only  encouraged  but  confe- 
crated  frienddiip.  Melmoth, 

§ 210.  Fine  Morality  of  the  Gofpel. 

Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  fublime  truths 
of  the  Gofpel  with  full  afiurance  of  faith? 

I glory  in  fuch  bigotry:  I would  not  part 
with  it  for  a thoufand  worlds ; I congratu- 
late the  man  who  is  poileded  of  it ; for, 
amidd  all  the  vicillitudes  and  calamities 
of  tile  prefent  date,  that  man  enjoys  an  iii- 
exhaullible  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive 
him. 

There  is  not  a book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  fublime 
affedions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and 
perfecution,to  tyranny,  injudice,  and  every 

fort  of  malevolence  as  the  Gofpel. — U 

breathes  nothing  throughout  but  mercy, 
benevolence,  and  peace. 

Poetry  is  fublime,  when  it  awakens  in 
the  mind  any  great  and  good  adedion,  as 
piety,  or  patriotifm.  This  is  one  of  the 
nobled  effeds  of  the  heart.  The  Plalms 
are  remarkable,  beyond  all  other  writings, 
for  their  power  of  infpiring  devout  emo- 
tions. But  it  is  not  in  this  refped  only 
that  they  are  fublime.  Of  the  Divine  na- 
ture they  contain  the  mod  magnificent  de- 
feriptions  that  the  foul  of  man  can  com- 
prehend. The  hundred  and  fourth  Pfalm, 
in  particular,  difplays  the  power  and  good- 
nefs  of  Providence,  in  creating  and  pre- 
ferving  the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  in  it,  with  fuch  majedic  brevity 
and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  any 
human  compofition.— — — 


■Such 
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Such  of  the  dodrines  of  the  Gofpel  as 
are  level  to  human  capacity  appear  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  piireft  truth  and  the  found- 
cli  morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning 
of  the  Heathen  world  ; all  the  penetration 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  AriRotle,  had 
never  been  able  to  produce  fucli  a fyllem 
of  moral  duty,  and  fo  rational  an  account 
of  providence  and  of  man,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Teltainent.  Compared,  in- 
deed, to  this,  all  other  moral  and  theolo- 
gical wiidom 

Lofes  difcountenanced,  and  like  folly 
fiievvs.  Beattie. 

§211.  Beneficence  to  the  poor  more  fiord  hly 

enjoined  by  the  Gofpel y than  by  any  other 

nvritings. 

The  ChriRian  Scriptures  are  more  co- 
pious and  explicit  upon  our  obligation  to 
bellow  relief  upon  the  poor  than  almoll: 
any  other.  The  defeription  which  Chrift 
hath  left  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lall 
day,  ellabliflies  the  obligation  of  bounty,  fo 
far  as  his  authority  can  be  depended  upon, 
beyond  controversy.  . “ When  the  Son  of 
man  fiiall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  (hall  he  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him 
fhall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he  fliall 
feparate  them  one  from  another. — Then 
fhall  the  king  fay  unto  them  on  his  right 
iiand.  Come  ye  blelied  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world:  for  1 was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat : I was 
thirlly,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  : I was  a 
llranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me : I was  fick,  and  ye  vifited 
me:  I was  in  prifon,  and  ye  came  unto 
me. — And  ir.afmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
one  of  the  lead  of  thefc  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.”  It  is  not  neccliary 
to  underRand  this  paH'age  as  a literal  ac- 
count of  what  will  aflually  pafs  on  that 
day.  Suppofing  it  only  afcenical  deferip- 
tion  of  the  rules  and  principles,  by  which 
the  fupreme  arbiter  of  our  deftiny  will  re- 
gulate his  decifions,  it  conveys  tlie  fame 
lellbn  to  us;  it  equally  demonRrates  of 
how  great  value  and  importance  thefe  du- 
ties in  the  fight  of  God  are,  and  what  Rrels 
will  be  laid  upon  them.  The  apoRlcs  alfo 
deferibe  this  virtue  as  propitiating  the  di- 
vine favour  in  aii  eminent  degree:  and 
thefe  recommendations  have  produced  their 
efi'efl.  It  docs  not  appear  that  be 'ore  the 
times  of  Chriilianiry,a;i  hofpital,  infirmary. 


or  public  charity  of  any  kind,  e?d!led  in 
the  world;  whereas  moR  countries  in 
ChriRendom  have  long  abounded  with 
thefe  inRitu lions.  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed, that  a fpirit  of  private  liberality  feems 
to  floLirifn  amidR  the  decay  of  many  other 
virtues : not  to  mention  the  legal  provi- 
fion  for  the  poor,  which  obtains  in  this 
country,  and  which  was  unknown  and  un- 
thought of  by  the  moR  polifhed  nations  of 
antiquity.  B.enj.  JV.  Paley. 

§ 212.  The fiimplidty  ofi the  Gofipel ginjcs  it 
an  air  of' fubli mi ty. 

^The  graceful  negligence  of  nature  always 
pleafes  beyond  the  irueR  ornaments  that 
art  can  devife.  Indeed,  they  are  then 
trueR,  when  they  approach  the  neareR  to 
this  negligence.  To  attain  it,  is  the  very 
triumph  of  art.  ' The  wife  artiR,  therefore, 
always  compleats  his  Rudies  in  the  great 
fchool  of  creation,  where  the  forms  of  ele- 
gance lie  feattered  in  an  endlefs  variety  : 
and  the  writer  who  wiRies  to  poRefs  fome 
portion  of  that  fovereign  excellence,  fim- 
plicity,  even  though  he  were  an  infidel, 
Avould  have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  them  his  model.- 

The  pathetic  and  fubliine  fimplicity  of 
our  Saviour’s  whole  defeription  of  the  laR 
judgment  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  writ- 
ing of  any  age. 

— In  the  Gofpel  vve  find  no  pompous 
difplays  of  rcafoning;  no  laboured  and  dif- 
ficult difrindtions ; no  long  and  learned  en- 
quiries concerning  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
virtue;  but  virtue  itfelf  reprefented  to  the 
life;  i;i  examples,  and  precepts,  which  are 
level  to  the  plaineR  underRandings ; in  fa- 
miliar occurrences ; in  fiiort  and  fimple 
narrations  ; in  adions,  or  difeourfes,  real 
or  imagined.  And  perhaps,  among  other 
things,  it  is  this  unfyllematic  form,  this 
negled  of  art  and  method,  which  produces 
that  graceful  eafe,  that  venerable,  majeRic 
fimplicity,  that  air  of  truth  and  originality, 
which  diRinguilli  the  Scriptures  from  all 
human  writings.  Ben:,  fi.  Mainnjjaring. 

§ 213.  The  Bible,  as  a ‘very  curious  and 

ancient  hijlgj'y,  ‘ivorihy  our  attention. 

Were  the  Bible  but  confidcred  impar- 
tially and  atteniively,  in  its  moR  advan- 
tageous lights ; as  it  contains  all  the  writ- 
ten revelation  of  God’s  will  now  extant? 
as  it  is  tlic  bafis  of  our  national  religion', 
and  gives  vigour  and  l^irit  to  all  our  fo- 
cial  haws ; as  it  is  the  moR  ancient,  and  con^ 

fequently. 
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feqiiently,  curious  colledion  of  hiilorical 
incidents,  moral  precepts,  and  political  in- 
dltutions ; as  the  flyle  of  it  is,  in  fome 
places,  nobly  lublime  and  poetical,  and  in 
others,  fweetly  natural,  plain,  and  un- 
affected : in  a word,  as  the  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  is  highly  requiiite,  in 
order  to  make  men  ufefiii  and  ornamental 
in  this  life,  to  fay  nothing  of  their  happi- 
nefs  in  the  next,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
'cool  refieClion  or  two  of  this  fort,  might 
induce  the  more  ingenious  and  rational 
among  them,  to  let  the  Bible  take  its  turn, 
in  their  riper  years,  among  thofc  volumes 
which  pafs  through  their  hands  either  for 
amufement  or  inftrudion.  And  fhould 
fuch  an  entertainment  once  become  fa- 
shionable, of  what  mighty  fervice  would 
it  be  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  con- 
fequently  the  happinefs  of  mankind  1 

Re--j.  S.  CroxalL 

§ 2 1 4.  Excellence  of  the  Sacred  IV ritings. 
If  we  examine  the  Sacred  Records,  we 
lhall  find  they  conlift  of  four  different 
kinds,  the  poetic,  oratorical,  hiilorical,  and 
didaClic  forms.  The  poetic  lies  chieBy  in 
the  book  of  Pfalms,  of  Job,  and  feveral 
detached  paffages  in  the  Prophets,  parti- 
cularly of  Ifaiah.  They  contain  many 
noble  efforts  of  unmixed  poetry  or  pure 
imitation;  yet  thefe,  being  all  centered  in 
one  intention,  that  of  extolling  the  works, 
and  celebrating  the  power,  wifdom,  and 
:j  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  do  generally 
; partake  of  the  charadler  of  eloquence, 

I being  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind.  In  all 
; thefe,  the  great  cliaradler  of  fimplicity  is 
j foflronglypredominant,  tliat  every  attempt 
1 to  embeiiilh  them,  by  adding  the  fupernu- 
!|  inerary  decorations  of  llyle  m tranflation, 

I hath  ever  been  found  to  weaken  and  debafe 
them. 

ij  As  to  the  oratorical  or  pathetic  parts, 
i innumerable  might  be  produced,  equal,  if 
,1  not  fuperior  to  any  recorded  by  profane 
h antiquity.  In  thefe,  the  leading  charafter 
I of  fimplicity  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  Our 
I Saviour’s  parables  arid  exhortations  are 
j generally  admirable  in  this  quality.  Filled 
j with  unfeigned  compaffion  for  the  wcaknefs 
'!  and  miferies  of  itian,  they  breathe  nothing 
but  the  purefl  benevolence.  St.  Paul’s 
laft  converfation  with  his  friends  at  Ephe- 
fus,  on  his  departure  for  Jerufalem  ; his 
difeourfe  on  the  refurreclion,  and  on 
chanty ; his  reproofs,  his  commendations, 
his  apologies,  efpecially  that  before  ^tgrip- 
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pa,  are.  wrote  in  the  nobleft  flrain  of 
fimplicity.  And  as  a perfect  model  of 
this  kind,  we  m iy  give  the  flory  of  jofeph 
and  his  brethren,  which  for  tendernefs,  true 
pathos,  and  unmixed  fimplicity,  is  beyond 
compare,  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  ancient  flory. 

Bar  as  the  moft  important  part  of  Scrip- 
ture lies  in  the  hiftorical  and  preceptive 
part;  efpecially  in  the  New  Teflament, 
whence  chiefly  our  idea  of  duty  mufl  be 
drawn  ; fo  we  find  this  uniform  and  Ample 
manner  eminently  prevailing  throughout, 
in  every  precept  and  narration.  The 
hiflory  is  conveyed  in  that  artlefs  flrain 
which  alone  could  adapt  it  to  the  capacities 
of  all  mankind ; the  precepts  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  are  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  common  fenfe,  improved  by  the  mofl: 
exalted  love  of  God  and  man;  and  either 
Cxprefled  in  clear  and  direCl  terms,  or 
couched  under  fuch  images  anti  allufions,  as 
are  every  where  to  be  found  in  nature, 
fuch  as  are.  and  mufl  ever  be  univerfally 
known,  and  familiar  to  all  mankind  ; in 
wmich  we  may  further  obferve,  his  man- 
ner of  teaching  was  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  juftly  applauded  Socrates,  who,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  drew  his  images  and  allufions 
from  the  lefs  known  arts  and  manners  of 
the  city.  Through  all  this  variety  of 
flriking  allufion  and  moral  precept  the  flyle 
ever  continues  the  fame,  unadorned,  firaple, 
vehement  and  majeflic;  yet  never  drawing 
the  reader’s  attention  on  itfHf,  but  on  the 
divine  fentiments  it  conveys. 

To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  compofition  are  mixed 
and  united  with  fuch  propriety  and  force, 
as  is  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
writings.  The  poetical  parts  are  heighten- 
ed by  the  greateft  flrokes  of  eloquence 
and  precept ; the  pathetic  by  the  nobleil 
imagery  and  flriffefl:  morals;  and  the 
preceptive  is  flrengthened  and  enforced 
by  all  the  aids  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
parable;  calculated  at  once  to  engage  the 
imagination,  to  touch  the  palTions,  and 
command  the  reafon  of  mankind. 

Re^,  J.  Bro^  vn. 

§ 2 I 5.  ^een  Anne* s Prayer. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  dif- 
pofer  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  there 
is  nothing  fo  great  as  not  to  be  fubjeft  to 
thy  power,  nor  fo  fmall,  but  it  comes  wdth- 
in  fhy  care;  thy  go'odnefs  and  wifdom 
fhew  themfelves  through  all  thy  works, 

X and 
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and  thy  loving  kindnefs  and  mercy  do 
appear  in  the  I'everal  difpenfatlons  of  thy 
providence,  of  which,  at  this  time  I 
earnelUy  defire  to  have  a deep  and  humble 
ienfe.  It  has  pleafed  thee  to  take  to  thy 
mercy  my  dearefc  hulband,  who  was  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  my  life,  after  we  had 
lived  together  many  years  happily  in  all 
conjugal  love  and  alfedion.  May  I readily 
fubmit  niyfelf  to  thy  good  pleamre,  and 
fincerely  refign  mine  own  will  to  thine, 
with  all  Ghrillian  patience,  meeknefs  and 
humility.  Do  thou  gracioufly  pardon  the 
errors  and  failings  of  my  life,  which  have 
been  the  occafion  of  thy  difpleafure ; and 
let  thy  judgments  bring  me  to  fmcere  and 
unfeigned  repentance,  and  to  anfwer  the 
wife  ends  for  which  thou  haft  fent  them. 
Be  thou  pleafed  fo  to  aflift  me  with  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1 may  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  people  which  thou  haft 
committed  to  my  charge,  in  godlinefs, 
righteoufnefs,  juftice,  and  mercy.  In  the 
management  of  all  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, grant  I may  have  a ftrift  regard  to 
thy  holy  will,  that  I may  diligently  and 
heartily  advance  thy  glory,  and  ever  en- 
tirely depend  on  thy  providence.  Do  thou, 

0 gracious  Father,  be  pleafed  to  grant  I 
may  do  the  greateft  pood  I can  in  all  my 
capacity,  and  be  daily  improving  every 
Chriftian  grace  and  virtue  : fo  that  when 
thou  ftialt  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  this 
ihoi  t and  uncertain  life,  I mg,y  be  made  a 
partaker  of  thofe  gracious,  endlefs  joys, 
which  thou  haft  prepared  for  thofe  that 
love  and  fear  thee,  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

§ 216.  Prince  Eugene's  Prayer. 

I believe  in  thee,  O my  God  ! Do  thoa 
ftrengthen  my  faith  : I hope  in  thee  ; con- 
firm my  hopes;  I love  thee;  inftame  my 
love  more  and  more  : I repent  of  all  my 
fins;  but  do  thou  encreafe  my  repentance  ! 
As  my  iirft  beginning  I worfhip  thee ; as 
my  laft  end  I long  for  thee:  as  my  eternal 
benefactor,  I praife  thee;  and  as  my 
fupreme  protedor  I pray  unto  thee ; that 
it  may  pleafe  thee,  O Lord,  to  guide  and 
lead  me  by  thy  providence,  to  keep  me  in 
obedience  to  thy  juftice ; to  comfort  me  by 
thy  mercy,  and  to  proted  me  by  thy 
almighty  power.  I fubmit  unto  thee  all 
my  thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  as  well 
as  my  afilidions,  pains,  and  fuiferings,  and 

1 defirc  to  have  thee  always  in  my  mind, 
to  do  all  my  works  in  thy  name,  and  for 


thy  fake  to  bear  all  adverfity  with  patience.' 
I will  notiiiiig  but  what  thou  willeft,  O 
God ; b^cauie  ’lis  agreeable  unto  thee. 
O give  me  grace  that  I may  be  attentive 
in  my  prayer,  temperate  in  my  diet,  vigi- 
lant in  my  condud,  and  unmoveable  in  all 
goodpurpofes.  Grant,  moft  merciful  Lord, 
that  I may  be  true  and  faitliful  to  thofe 
that  have  entrufted  me  with  their  fecrets  ; 
that  I may  be  courteous  and  kind  towards 
all  men,  and  that  both  in  my  words  and 
adions,  I may  ftiew  unto  them  a good 
example.  Difpofe  my  heart  to  admire  and 
praife  thy  goodnefs,  to  hate  all  errors  and 
evil  works,  to  love  my  neighbour,  and  to 
defpife  the  world.  Affift  me  good  God, 
in  fubduing  lull  by  mortification,  cove- 
toufnefs  by  liberality,  anger  by  mildnefs, 
and  lukewarmnefs  by  zeal  and  fervency. 
Enable  me  to  condud  myfelf  with  prudence 
in  all  tranfadions,  and  to  fliew  courage  in 
danger,  patience  in  adverfity,  and  in  prof- 
perity  an  humble  mind.  Let  thy  grace 
illuminate  my  undcrfianding,  diredl  mV 
will,  findify  my  body,  and  blefs  my  foul. 
Make  me  diligent  in  curbing  all  irregular 
affedions,  zealous  in  imploring  thy  grace, 
careful  in  keeping  tliy  commandments, 
and  conftant  in  working  out  my  own  falva- 
rion.  Finally,  O God,  make  me  fenfible 
how  little  is  the  world,  how  great  thy 
heavens,  how  ftiort  time,  and  how  long 
will  be  the  blefied  eternity.  O that  I may 
prepare  myfelf  for  death ! that  1 may 
dread  thy  judgments,  that  I may  avoid  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  obtain  of  thee,  O 
God!  eternal  life  through  the  merits  of 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Amen. 

§ 217.  P’he  gay , young  Altamont  dying. 

The  fad  evening  before  the  death  of 
thi>  noble  youth  I was  with  him.  No  one 
w^as  there,  but  liis  pliyfician,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  whom  he  loveJ,  and  whom  he 
had  ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  he  faid; 

You,  and  the  phyfician,  are  come  too 
late. — I have  neither  life,  nor  hope.  You 
both  aim  at  miracles.  Y ou  would  raife  the 
dead. 

Heaven,  I faid,  was  merciful. — 

Dr  I could  not  have  been  thus  guilty. 
What  has  it  not  done  to  blefs  and  to  faye 
me?— I have  been  too  ftrong  for  Omni- 
potence ! I plucked  down  ruin  ! 

I faid,  The  blefied  Redeemer— 

Hold  1 hold  1 you  wound  me  ! — This  is 
the  rock  on  which  I fplit — I denied  his 
cam?. 

Refufing 
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Refufing  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or 
take  any  thing  from  the  phyfician,  he  lay 
Blent,  as  far  as  Bidden  darts  of  pain  would 
permit,  till  the  clock  ftruck.  Then  with 
vehemence ; 

Oh,  time ! time  ! it  is  fit  thou  fhouldeft 
thus  ftrike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart.— How 
art  thou  fled  for  ever  ! — A month  ! — Oh, 
for  a Angle  week ! I alk  not  for  years ; 
tho’  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I 
have  to  do. 

On  my  faying,  we  could  not  do  too 
much : that  heaven  was  a blefied  place— 

So.  much  the  worfe.  *Tis  loft  ! ’tis 
loft  !— Heaven  is  to  me  the  fevereft  part 
of  hell ! 

Soon  after  I propofed  prayer. 

Pray  you  that  can.  I never  prayed* 
I cannot  pray-*Nor  need  1.  Is  not  heaven 
on  my  Ade  already  ? It  clofes  with  my 
confcience.  Its  fevereft  ftrokes  but  fecond 
my  own. 

His  friend  being  much  touched,  even  to 
tears,  at  this,  (who  could  forbear  ? I could 
not)  with  a moft  affedlionate  look,  he 
faid : 

Keep  thofe  tears  for  thyfelf.  I have 

undone  thee. Doft  weep  for  me  ? That’s 

cruel.  What  can  pain  me  morei* 

Here  his  friend,  too  much  affedled, 
would  have  left  him. 

No,  ftay.  Thou  ftill  mayeft  hope.— 
Therefore  hear  me.  How  madly  have  I 
talked  ? How  madly  haft  thou  liftened  and 
believed  ? But  look  on  my  prefent  ftate, 
as  a full  anfvver  to  thee,  and  to  myfelf. 
This  body  is  all  weaknefs  and  pain ; but 
my  foul,  as  if  ftrung  up  by  torment  to 
greater  ftrength  and  fpirit,  is  full  powerful 
to  reafon ; full  mighty  to  fuffer.  And  that, 
\vhich  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of 
mortality,  is  doubtlefs  immortal. — And, 
as  for  a Deity,  nothing  lefs  than  an 
Almighty  could  iaflift  what  I feel. 

I was  about  to  congratulate  this  pallive, 
involuntary,  confeffor,  on  his  aflerting  the 
two  prime  articles  of  his  creed,  extorted 
by  the  rack  of  nature ; when  he  thus,  very 
paffionately : 

No,  no  ! let  me  fpeak  on.  I have  not 
long  to  fpeak— My  much  injured  friend  ! 
my  foul,  as  my  body,  lies  in  ruins ; in 
fcattered  fragments  of  broken  .thought : 
remorfe  for  the  paft,  throws  my  thoughts 
on  the  future.  Worfe  dread  of  the  future, 
ftrikes  :it  back  on  the  paft,  I turn,  and 
turn,  and  And  no  ray.  Didft  thou  feel 
half  the  mountain  that  is  on  me,  ihoa 
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wouldft  ftruggle  with  the  martyr  for  his 
flake;  and  blefs  heaven  for  the  flames ; — 
that  is  not  an  everlafting  flame ; that  is  not 
an  unquenchable  Are. 

How  were  we  ftruck!  Yet,  foon  after, 
ftill  more.  With  what  an  eye  of  diftrac- 
tion,  what  a face  of  defpair,  he  cried  out : 

My  principles  have  pOifoned  my  friend  ; 
my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy ; 
my  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife  1 
And  is  there  another  hell  ? — Oh ! thou 
blafphemed,  yet  moft  indulgent.  Lord 
God  ! Hell'  itfelf  is  a refuge,  if  it  hides 
me  from  thy  frown. 

Soon  after  his  underftanding  failed.  His 
terriAed  imagination  uttered  horrors  not  to 
be  repeated,  or  ever  forgot.  And  ere 
the  fun  arofe,  the  gay,  young,  noble,  in- 
genious, accomplifhed,  and  moft  wretched 
Altamont  expired,  Toung, 

§ 218.  The  Majejiy  and  Supremacy  of  the 
Striptures  confejfed  by  a Sceptic* 

I will  confefs  to  you,  that  the  majefty  of 
the  Scriptures  ftrikes  me  with  admiration, 
as  the  purity  of  the  Gofpel  hath  its  in- 
fluence on  my  heart.  Perufe  the  works  of 
our  philofopers  with  all  their  pomp  of 
didion : how  mean,  how  contemptible  are 
they  compared  with  the  Scripture ! Is  it 
poffible  that  a book,  at  once  fo  Ample  and 
fublime,  fhould  be  merely  the  work  of 
man  ? Is  it  poflible  that  the  facred  per- 
fonage,  whole  hiftory  it  contains,  fhould  be 
himfelf  a mere  man  ? Do  we  And  that  he 
affumed  the  tone  of  an  enthufiaft  or 
ambitious  fedary  What  fweetnefs,  what 
purity  in  his  manner ! What  an  afteding 
gracefulnefs  in  his  delivery  ! What  fubli- 
mity  in  his  maxims  1 What  profound  wif- 
dom  in  his  difeourfes  I What  prefence  of 
mind,  what  fubtlety,  what  truth  in  his 
replies ! How  great  the  command  over  his 
paflions ! Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philofopher,  who  could  fo  live,  and  fo  die, 
without  weaknefs,  and  without  oftentation  ? 
When  Plato  deferibed  his  imaginary  good 
man  loaded  with  all  the  fliame  of  guilt, 
yet  meriting  the  big  heft  rewards  of  virtue, 
he  deferib-’s  exadly  the  charader  of  Jefus 
Chrift;  the  refemblance  \Vas  fo  ftriking, 
that  all  the  Fathers  perceived  it. 

What  prepofiefAon,  what  blindefs  muft 
it  be,  to  compare  the  fon  of  Sophronifeus 
to  the  fon  of  Mary  I What  an  InAnite  dif- 
proportion  there  is  between  them  ! Socrates 
dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  eaftly  fup- 
ported  his  charader  to  the  laft ; and  if 
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his  death,  however  eafy,  had  not  crowned 
his  life,  it  nuglit  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  wifdom,  was  any 
thing  more  than  a vain  fophiil.  He  in- 
vented, it  is  laid,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in 
pradlice ; he  had  only  to  fay  therefore 
what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their 
examples  to  precepts.  Ariilides  had  been 
jull  before  Socrates  defined  jufiice;  Leoni- 
das had  given  up  his  life  for  his  country 
before  Socrates  declared  patriotifm  to  be 
a duty  ; the  Spartans  were  a fober  people 
before  Socrates  recommended  fobiiety ; 
before  he  had  even  defined  virtue,  Greece 
abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  where 
could  J^lus  learn,  among  his  competitors, 
that  pure  and  fublime  morality,  of  which 
he  only  hath  given  us  both  precept  and 
example.  The  greatefl;  wifdom  was  made 
known  amongfl;  the  moll  bigotted  fanati- 
cifm,  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  moll  heroic 
virtues  did  honour  to  tlie  vilell  people  on 
earth.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably 
philofophizing  with  his  friends,  appears 
the  moll  agreeable  that  could  be  willied 
for  ; that  of  Jefus,  expiring  in  the  midft 
of  agonizing  pains,  abufed,  infulted,  and 
acculed  by  a whole  nation,  is  the  moll 
hoirible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates 
ill  receiving  the  cup  of  poifon,  blelTed 
indeed  the  weeping  executioner  who  ad- 
minillered  it;  but  Jefus,  in  the  midk  of 
excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  mer- 
cilefs  tormentors.  Yes,  if  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  were  thole  of  a fage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jefus  are  thofe  of  a God. 
Shall  we  fuppofe  the  evangelic  hillory  a 
mere  fidion  ? Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears 
not  the  marks  of  fidlion  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  hillory  cf  Socrates,  which  nobody 
prefumes  to  doubt,  is  not  fo  well  attelled 
as  that  cf  Jefus  Chrifl.  Such  a fuppoh- 
tion,  in  fad,  only  Ihifts  the  dilTiculty  with- 
out .obviating  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable 
that  a number  of  perfors  friould  agree  to 
write  fuch  a hillory,  than  that  one  only 
Ihould  furnifti  the  fubjed  cf  it.  The 
Jewilh  authors  were  incapable  of  the 
ciidion,  and  (Irangers  to  the  morality  con- 
tained in  the  Gofpel,  the  marks  of  whofe 
truth  are  fo  llriking  and  inimitable,  that 
the  inventor  would  be  a more  ailonilhing 
charader  than  the  hero. 

RonJJean* 


§ 219.  John  Earl  of  Rochejhr^s  dyin<f 
Recantation. 

When  John  Earl  of  Rochdler  came  to 
fee  and  confider  his  prodigious  guilt  and 
danger,  what  rnvediJves  did  he  ufe  againd 
himfelf,  terming  himfelf  an  ungrateful 
dog,  and  the  vilcd  wretch  that  the  fun 
Ibone  upon  ; wifhing  he  Imd  been  a crawl- 
ing leper  in  a ditch,  a link-boy,  or  a 
beggar,  or  had  lived  in  a dungeon,  rather 
than  offended  God  as  he  had  dene  ! He 
fent  awful  melTages  to  his  copartners  i'^ 
fill,  and  advifed  a gentleman  of  charader, 
that  came  to  vifit  him,  in  thefe  words:  O 
remember  that  you  contemn  God  no  more. 
He  is  an  avenging  God,  and  will  vifit  you 
for  your  fins;  and  will,  I hope,  in  mercy, 
touch  your  confcience  as  he  hath  done 
mine.  You  and  1 have  been  friends  and 
fmners  together  a great  while,  therefore  1 
am  the  more  free  with  you.  We  have 
been  all  miftaken  in  our  conceits  and 
opinions;  our  perfuafions  have  been  falfe 
and  groundlefs,  therefore  God  grant  you 
repentance.  And  feeing  the  fame  gentle- 
man the  next  day,  he  faid.  Perhaps  you 
were  difobligeJby  my  plaimiefs  with  you 
yeilerday : 1 fpake  the  words  of  trirth 
and  fobernefs;  and  ftriking  his  hand  on 
his  breall,  added,  I hope  God  will  touch 
your  heart.- 

Ele  condemned  that  foolifh  and  abfurd 
philofophy  which  the  world  fo  much  ad- 
mired, propagated  by  the  late  Thomas! 
Hobbs ; which,  he  faid;  had  undone  him, 
and  many  more  of  the  bell  parts  in  the 
nation. 

Ele  commanded  that  bis  profane  writings 
and  obfeene  piftures  fhould  be  burnt. 

He  wifhed  his  fon  might  never  be  z 
wit;  which  is,  as  he  explained  it,  one  of 
thofe  wretched  creatures,  who  pride  them* 
felves  in  abufing  God  and  religion. 

He  protelled  he  would  not  commit  any 
known  fin  to  gain  a kingdom. 

And  for  the  admonition  of  others,  he 
fubferibed  the  following  recantation,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  publiflied,  (viz.) 

For  the  benefit  of  all  thofe  whom  I may 
have  drawn  into  fin  by  my  example  and 
encouragement,  1 leave  to  the  world  this 
my  laft  declaration,  which  I deliver  in  the 
prefence  of  the  great  God,  who  knows  the 
fecrets  of  all  hearts,  and  before  whom  I 
am  now  appearing  to  be  judged:  That 
from  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  1 detefl  and 
abhor  the  whole  courfe  of  my  former 

wicked 
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v^icked  life ; that  I think  I can  never 
Sufficiently  admire  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
who  has  given  me  a true  fenfe  of  my  perni- 
clous  opinions  and  vile  pradiccs,  by  which 
I have  hitherto  lived  v/ithcut  hope,  and 
tvithoLit  God  in  the  world;  have  been  an 
open  enemy  to  Jefus  Child,  doing  the 
urmod  defpite  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace : 
and  that  the  greated  tedimony  of  my 
charity  to  fuch,  is,  to  warn  them,  in  the 
name  of  God,  as  they  regard  the  welfare 
of  their  immortal  fouls,  lio  more  to  deny 
his  being  or  his  providence,  or  de&ife  his 
goodnefs;  no  more  to  make  a mock  of 
fm,  or  contemn  the  pure  and  excellent  re- 
ligion of  my  ever  bleded  Redeemer,  thro’ 
whofe  merits  alone,  I,  one  of  the  greated 
of  finners,  do  yet  hope  for  mercy  and 
ibrgivenefs.  Amen. 

Declared  and  figned  in  the 
prefence  of  Ann  Rocheder, 

Robert  Parfons,  June  19, 1680. 

J.  Rochester. 

§ 220.  To  th£  Biographer  of  Hume, 

Upon  the  whole,  Do6lor,  your  meaning 
is  good;  but  I think  you  will  not  fucceed, 
this  time.  You  would  perfuade  us,  by  the 
example  of  David  Hume,  Efq;  that 
atheilm  is  the  only  cordial  for  low  fpirits, 
and  the  proper  antidote  againft  the  fear  of 
death.  But  furely,  he  who  can  refledl,  with 
complacency,  on  a friend  thus  mifemploy- 
ing  his  talents  in  his  life,  and  then,  amufmg 
himfelf  with  Lucian,  Whid,  and  Charon,  at 
his  death,  may  fmile  over  Babylon  in  ruins ; 
edeem  the  earthquake,  which  dedroyed  Lif- 
bon,  an  agreeable  occurrence ; and  congra- 
tulate the  hardened  Pharoah,  on  his  over- 
throw in  the  Red  Sea,  Drollery  in  fuch 
circumdances,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than 

Moody  madnefs,  laughing  wild. 

Amid  fevered  woe. 

Would  we  know  the  baneful  and  pedi- 
lential  influences  of  falfe  philofophy  on  the 
human  heart?  We  need  only  contemplate 
them  in  this  mod  deplorable  indance  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Thefe  fayings.  Sir,  may  ap- 
pear harfh ; but  they  are  falutary.  And 
if  debited  fpirits  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  paffing  upon  earth,  that  perfon  will 
be  regarded  by  your  friend  as  rendering 
him  the  trued  fervices,  who,  by  energy  of 
expredion,  and  warmth  of  exhortation, 
fliall  mod  contribute  to  prevent  his  writino-s 
from  producing  thofe  eifeas  upon  mankind 
which  he  no  longer  wiflies  they  Ihould 
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produce.  Let  no  man  deceive  himfcif,  or 
be  deceived  by  others.  It  is  the  voice  of 
eternal  Truth,  which  cricth  aloud,  and 
faith  to  you,  Sir,  and  tome,  and  to  all  the 
world- — “ Pie  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
hath  everlading  life  ; and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  the  Son,  lhall  not  fee  life  ; 
“ but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.” 
By  way  of  conrrad  to  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Plume,  at  the  clofe  of  a life,  paded 
without  God  in  the  v.'orld,  permit  me.  Sir, 
to  lay  before  youifelf,  and  the  public,  the 
lad  fentiments  of  the  truly  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  admirable  Hooker,  who  had 
fpenthis  days  in  the  fervice  of  his  Maker 
and  Redeemer. 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  fpake  the 
author  of  the  Ecclefiadical  Polity,  imme- 
diately before  he  expired  : — 

I have  lived  to  fee,  that  this  world  is 
made  up  of  perturbations ; and  I have 
been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  ga- 
thering comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of 
making  my  account  with  God,  which  I 
now  apprehend  to  be  near.  And  though  I 
have,  by  his  grace,  loved  him  in  my  youth, 
and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured 
to  have  a confcience  void  of  offence, 
towards  him,  and  towards  ail  men ; yet, 
“ if  thou.  Lord,  fliouldell  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  I have  done  amifs,  who 
“ can  abide  it?”  And  therefore,  where  I 
have  failed.  Lord  fhew  mercy  to  me,  for  I 
plead  not  my  righteoufiiefs,  but  the  for- 
givenefs  of  my  unrighteoufnefs,  through 
his  merits,  who  died  to  purchafe  pardon  for 
penitent  linners.  And  fince  I owe  thee  a 
death.  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then 
take  thine  own  time;  I fubmitto  it.  “ Let 
“ not  mine,  O Lord,  but  thy  will  be 
“ done  !” — God  hath  heard  my  daily 
petitions ; for  I am  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  he  is  at  peace  with  me.  P'rom  fuch 
blefied  affurance  I feel  tliat  inward  joy, 
which  this  world  can  neither  give,  nor 
take  from  me.  My  confcience  beareth 
me  this  witnefs,  and  this  witnefs  makes 
the  thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I could  wifli 
to  live,  to  do  the  church  more  fervice;  but 
cannot  hope  it;  for  “ my  days  are  pail, 

“ as  a ihadow  that  returns  not.” 

His  worthy  Biographer  adds 

More  he  would  have  fpoken,  but, his 
fpirits  failed  him ; and,  after  a ihort  con- 
flidl  between  nature  and  death,  a quiet  figh 
put  a period  to  his  lafl:  breath,  and  fo,  he 
fell  afleep — And  now  he  feems  to  reft  like 
Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bofom.  Let  me 
X 3 ^ here 
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here  draw  his  curtain,  till,  with  the  moft 
glorious  company  of  the  patriarchs  and 
apoftles,  and  the  moft  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs and  ccmfeifors,  this  moft  learned,  moft 
humble,  and  moft  holy  man  {hallalfo  awake 
to  receive  an  eternal  tranquillity,  and  with 
it  a greater  degree  of  glory,  than  common 
Chriftians  fhali  be  made  partakersof !— - 
Dodor  Smith,  when  tire  hour  pf  his  de- 


parture hence  Ihall  arrive,  will  copy  the 
example  of  the  believer,  or  the  inftdel,  as 
it  liketh  him  beft.  I muft  freely  own,  I 
have  no  opinion  of  that  reader’s  head,  or 
heart,  who  will  not  exclaim,  as  I find  my- 

felf  obliged  to  do 

“ Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
an4  let  my  laft  end  be  like  his  1” 

Ren;.  G.  Horne. 


PHY  SICO-THEOLOGICAL  REFLECTIONS. 


§ I.  P.eJleSiions  on  the  Hea<vens. 

THE  planets  and  comets  which  mdve 
round  the  Sun  as  their  centre,  conftitute 
what  is  called,  the  Solar  Syf^em.  Thofe 
planets  which  are  near  the  Sun  not  only 
iinifh  their  circuits  fooner,  but  Hkewile 
move  fafter  in  their  refpedive  orbits,  than 
thofe  which  are  more  remote  from  him. 
The  motions  of  the  planets  are  all  per- 
formed from  weft  to  eaft,  in  orbits  nearly 
circular.  Their  names,  diftances,  bulks, 
and  periodical  revolutions,  are  as  follow  : 

The  Sun,  an  immenfe  globe  of  fire,  is 
placed  near  the  common  centre  of  the 
orbits  of  all  the  planets  and  comets;  and 
turns  round  his  axis  in  25  days  6 hours. 
His  diameter  is  computed  to  be  763,000 
miles. 

Mercury,  the  neareft  planet  to  the  Sun, 
goes  round  him  in  87  days  23  hours,  which 
is  the  length  of  his  year.  But,  being  fel- 
dom  feen,  and  no  Ipots  appearing  on  his 
furface,  the  time  of  his  rotation  on  his 
axis,  is  as  yet  unknown.  His  diftance 
from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be  32,000,000 
of  miles,  and  his  diameter  2,600.  In  his 
courfe  round  the’  Sun,  he  moves  at  the 
rate  of  95,000  miles  every  hour.  His  light 
and  heat  are  almoft  feven  times  as  great 
as  ours;  and  the  Sun  appears  to  him  al- 
moft feven  times  as  large  as  to  us. 

Venus,  the  next  planet  in  order,  is 
computed  to  be  59,000,000  miles  f.om 
the  fun ; and  by  moving  at  the  rate  of 
69,000  miles  every  hour  in  her  orbit,  fhe 
goes  round  the  Sun  in  225  of  our  days 
nearly.  Her  diameter  is  7,906  miles  ; and 
by  her  motion  upon  her  axis  tfie  inhabi- 
tants are 'carried  43  miles  every  hour, 

The  Earth  is  the  next  planet  above 
Venus  in  the  fyftero.  It  is  82,000  000  miles 
from  the  Sun,  and  goes  round  him  in  a 
Jittle  more  than  365  days.  It  travels  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  miles  every  hour  on  its  axis  ; 
is  about  8,000  miles  in  diameter.  In  its 


orbit  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  58,000  every 
hour;  which  motion,  though  120  times 
fwifter  than  that  of  a cannon  ball,  is  little 
more  than  half  as  fwift  as  Mercury’s  mo- 
tion in.  his  orbit. 

The  Moon  is  not  a planet,  but  only  an 
attendant  upon  the  Earth  ; going  round  it 
in  a little  more  than  29  days,  and  round 
the  Sun  with  it  every  year.  The  Moon’s 
diameter  is  2,180  miles,  and  her  diliance 
from  the  Earth’s  centre  240,000.  She 
goes  round  her  orbit  in  about  27  days,  at 
the  rate  of  near  2,300  miles  every  hour. 

Mars  is  the  planet  next  in  order,  being 
the  fiift  above  the  Earth’s  orbit.  His  dif- 
tance from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be 
1 25,000,000  miles  ; and  by  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  47,000  miles  every  hour,  he 
go^s  round  the  Sun  in  about  687  of  our 
days.  His  diameter  is  4,444  miles,  and 
by  his  diurnal  rotation  the  inuabitants  are 
carried  556  miles  every  hour. 

Jupiter,  the  biggeft  of  all  the  planets, 
is  Hill  higher  in  the  fyftem,  being  about 
426,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun;  and  go- 
ing at  the  rate  of  25,000  miles  every  iiour 
in  his  orbit.  His  annual  period  is  finifhed 
in  about  12  of  our  years.  He  is  above 
1,000  times  as  big  as  the  Earth,  for  his  dia.- 
meter  is  81,000  miles;  which  is  more  than 
ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  Earth.  Ju- 
piter turns  round  his  axis  in  near  10  hours, 
and  his  year  contains  upwards  of  »o,ooq 
of  our  days.  His  equatorial  inhabitants 
are  carried  nearly  26,000  miles  every 
hour,  befides  the  25  >000  above  mentioned 
by  his  annual  motion. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons.  The  firft  goes 
round  him  in  about  two  of  our  days,  at  the 
diftance  of  22,900  miles  from  his  centre: 
the  fecondperfoims  its  revolution  in  about 
three  days  and  a half,  at  364,000  miles 
diftance : the  third  in  a little  more  than 
feven  days,  at  the  diftance  of  580,000 
miles ; and  the  fourth  in  near  17  days,  at 
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the  diftance  of  j, 000,000  miles  from  his 
centre. 

Befides  thefc  moons,  Jupiter  is  furround- 
ed  by  faint  fubftances,  called  bells,  in  which 
fo  many  changes  appear,  that  philofophcrs 
are  not  agreed  either  concerning  their  na- 
ture or  ufe. 

Saturn,  the  next  to  Jupiter,  is  about 
780,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun  ; and  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  18,000  miles  every 
hour  ; performs  its  annual  circuit  in  about 
30  years.  Its  diameter  is  67,000  miles  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  near  600  times  as  big 
as  the  Earth. 

This  planet  has  fve  moons : the  firft 
goes  round  him  in  near  two  days,  at  the 
diftance  of  140,000  miles  from  its  centre  : 
the  fecoiid  in  near  three  days,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  187,000  miles;  the  third  in  four 
days  and  a half,  at  the  diftance  of  263,000 
miles:  the  fourth  in  about  16  days,  at  the 
diftance  of  600,000  miles:  and  the  fifth 
in  about  8q  days,  at  the  diftance  of 
1,800,000  miles. 

Befides  thefe  moons,  Saturn  is  attended 
with  a thin  broad  ring,  as  an  artificial  globe 
is  by  an  horizon;  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
ivhich  are  but  little  known  at  prefent. 

Georgium  Sidus,  theremoteftof  all  the 
planets  yet  difeovered,  is  near  40,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  upward.s  of  83  years 
in  performing  its  revolution.  How  many 
moons  this  planet  is  attended  by  is  un- 
known. Two  have  been  already  difeo- 
vered.  And,  if  the  ingenious  and  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Herfchel  is  fpared  with  life 
and  health,  we  may  expe6l  to  be  favoured 
with  ftill  further  difeoveries. 

Every  perfon  who  looks  upon,  and  com- 
pares the  fyftems  of  moons  together,  which 
belong  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Geor- 
gium Sidus,  muft  be  amazed  at  the  vaft 
magnitude  of  thefe  three  planets,  and  the 
noble  attendance  they  have  in  refped  to 
our  little  Earth:  and  can  never  bring  him- 
felf  to  think,  that  an  infinitely  wife  Creator 
Ihould  difpofe  of  all  his  animals  and  vege- 
tables here,  leaving  the  other  planets  bare 
and  deftitute  of  rational  creatures.  To 
fuppofe  that  he  had  any  view  to  our  be- 
nefit, in  creating  thefe  moons,  and  giving 
them  their  motions  round  their  refpedlive 
primaries;  to  imagine,  that  he  intended 
thefe  vaft  bodies  for  any  advantage  to  us, 
when  he  well  knew,  that  they  could  never 
be  feen  but  by  a few  aftronomers  peeping 
through  telefcopes ; and  that  he  gave  to 
the  planets  regtjlar  returns  of  day  and  night. 


and  different  feafons  to  all,  where  they 
w'ould  be  convenient ; but  of  no  manner 
of  fervice  to  us,  except  only  what  imme- 
diately regards  our  own  planet,  the  Earth  ; 
to  imagine,  I fay,  that  he  did  all  this  on 
our  account,  would  be  charging  him  im- 
pioufly  with  having  done  much  in  vain: 
and  as  abfurd,  as  to  imagine  "that  he  has 
created  a little  fun  and  a planetary  fyfteni 
within  the  (hell  of  our  Earth,  and  intended 
tliem  for  our  u!e.  I'hefe  confiderations 
amount  to  little  lefs  than  a pofitive  proof, 
that  all  the  planets  are  inhabited  : for  if 
they  are  not,  why  all  this  care  in  furniflr- 
ing  them  with  fo  many  moons,  to  fupply 
thofe  with  light,  which  are  at  the  greater 
diftances  from  the  fun  ? Do  we  not  fee, 
that  the  farther  a planet  is  from  the  Sun, 
the  greater  apparatus  it  has  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ? fave  only  Mars,  which  being  but  a 
fmall  planet,  may  have  moons  too  fmall  to 
be  feen  by  us.  We  knov/  that  the  Earth 
goes  round  the  Sun,  and  turns  round  its 
own  axis,  to  produce  the  viciflitudes  of 
fummer  and  winter  by  the  former,  and  of 
day  and  night  by  the  letter  motion,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  May  we 
not  then  fairly  conclude,  by  parity  of  rea- 
fon,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  all  the 
other  planets  is  the  fame  ? And  is  not  this 
agreeable  to  the  beautiful  harmony  which 
exifts  throughout  the  univerfe  ? Surely  it 
is:  and  raifes  in  us  the  moft  m.agnificent 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  every 
where,  and  at  all  times  prelent ; difplaying 
his  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  among 
all  his  creatures  ! aud  diftributing  happi- 
nefs  to  innumerable  ranks  of  various  be- 
ings ! 

1 he  comets  are  folid  opaque  bodies, 
with  long  tranfparent  tails  or  trains,  ilTu- 
ing  from  tliat  fide  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  Sun.  They  move  about  the  Sun, 
in  very  eccentric  elUpfes,  and  are  of  a much 
greater  denfity  than  the  Earth ; for  fome 
of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch 
a degree,  as  would  vitrify  or  diflipate  any 
fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  Kaac  Newton, 
computed  the  heat  of  the  comet,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  i68o,  when  neareft 
the  Sun,  to  be  2,000  times  hotter  than  red- 
hot  iron,  and  that,  being  thus  heated,  ic 
muft  retain  its  heat  until  it  comes  round 
again,  although  its  period  fhould  be  more 
than  20,000  years  ; and  it  is  computed  to 
be  only  575. 

It  is  believed,  that  there  are  at  leafl 
21  comets  belonging  to  cur  fyftem,  rnov- 
X 4 ing 
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ing  in  all  forts  of  direflions.  But  of  all 
thefe  the  periods  of  three  only  are  known 
with  ary  degree  of  certainty.  The  firfl:  of 
the  three  appeared  in  the  years  1531, 
1607,  1682,  ard  1758,  and  is  cxpeded  to 
appear  every  75th  year.  The  fecond  of 
them  appeared  in  1532  and  1661,  and 
may  be  expedled  to  return  in  1789,  and 
every  1 29th  year  afterwards.  The  third, 
having  lall  appeared  in  1680,  and  its  pe- 
riod being  no  lefs  than  575  years,  can- 
not return  until  the  year  2225.  Tliis 
comet,  at  its  greateft  dillance,  is  about 
1 1,200,000,000  miies  from  the  Sun;  and 
at  its  lead  diflance  from  the  Sun’s  centre, 

V.  hicli  is  49,000  miles,  is  within  lefs  than 
a third  part  of  the  Sun’s  femi-diameter 
from  his  furface.  In  that  part  of  its  orbit 
■which  is  nearell  the  Sun,  it  flies  with  the 
amazing  fvviftnefs  of  880,000  miles  in  an 
hour;  and  the  Sun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears 
an  ICO  degrees  in  breadth,  confequcntly 
40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us. 
The  allonlriiing  length  that  this  comet 
runs  out  into  empty  ipace,  fuggehs  to  our 
minds  an  idea  of  the  vaft  diftance  between 
the  Sun  and  the  nearefl  fixed  flars ; of 
whofe  attracVions  all  the  comets  mud  keep 
clear,  to  return  periodically,  and  go  round 
the  Sun  : and  it  fhews  us  alfo,  that  the 
neared  dars,  which  are  probably  thofe 
that  feem  the  larged,  are  as  big  as  our 
Sun;  and  of  the  fam.e  nature  with  him ; 
othervvife,  they  could  not  appear  fo  large 
and  bright  to  us  as  they  do  at  fuch  an 
immenfe  didance. 

The  extreme  heat,  the  denfe  atmofphere, 
the  grols  vapours,  the  chaotic  date  of  the 
comets,  feem  at  fird  fight  to  indicate  them 
altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  animal 
life,  and  a mod  miferable  habitaiion  for 
rational  beings  ; and  therefore  fome  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  fo  many  hells 
for  tormenting  the  damned  with  perpetual 
vicilhtudes  of  heat  and  cold.  But  when 
we  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
finite power  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity ; 
the  latter  inclining,  the  former  enabling 
him  to  make  creatures  fuitea  to  all  dates 
and  circumdances;  that  matter  exids  only 
for  the  fake  of  intelligent  beings ; and 
that  wherever  we  find  it,  we  always  find 
it  pregnant  with  life,  or  neceflarily  fubfer- 
vient  tJiereto ; the  numberlefs  fpecies,  the 
adonidnng  diverfity  of  animals  in  earth, 
air,  w'ater,  and  even  on  other  animals  ; 
every  blade  of  grafs,  every  tender  leaf, 
every  iaatural  fluid,  fwarming  with  life; 


and  every  one  of  thefe  enjoying  fuch  gra- 
tifications as  the  nature  and  date  of  cacli 
requires : when  we  refle6t  moreover,  that 
fome  centuries  ago,  till  experience  unde- 
ceived us,  a great  part  of  the  earth  was 
judged  uninhabitable ; the  torrid  zone, 
by’  reafen  of  exceffive  heat,  and  the  two 
frigid  zones  bccaufc  of  their  intolerable 
cold;  it  leems  highly  probable,  that  fuch 
numerous,  and  large  mades  of  durable  mat- 
ter as  the  comets  are,  however  unlike  they 
be  to  our  earth,  are  not  deditute  of  be- 
ings capable  of  contemplating  with  won- 
der, and  acknowledging  with  gratitude,  the 
wifdom,  b/mmetry,  and  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion ; which  is  more  plainly  to  be  obferv- 
ed  in  their  extenfive  tour  through  the 
heavens, ^than  in  our  more  confined  circuit. 
If  farther  conje6fure  is  permitted,  may  we 
not  fuppofe  them  inllrumental  in  recruit- 
ing the  expended  fuel  of  the  Sun  ; and  fup- 
plying  the  exhauded  moidure  of  the  pla- 
nets ? — However  diflicult  it  may  be,  cir- 
cumdanced  as  we  are,  to  find  out  their  par- 
ticular dedination,  this  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  wherever  the  Deity  exerts  his 
power,  there  he  alfo  manifeds  his  wifdom 
and  goodnefs. 

The  fixed  dars,  as  appears  from  fcveral 
confideratlons,  are  placed  at  an  immenfe 
didance  from  ns.  Our  Earth  is  at  fo  great 
a dillance  from  the  Sun,  that  if  feen  from 
thence,  it  would  appear  no  bigger  than  a 
point,  although  its  circumferen'ce  is  known 
to  be  upwards  of  25,000  miles.  Yet  that 
dillance  is  fo  fmall,  compared  witli  the 
Earth’s  didance  from  the  fixed  dars,  that 
if  the  orbit  in  which  the  Earth  moves 
round  the  Sun  were  folid,  and  feen  from 
the  neared  dar,  it  would  likewife  appear 
no  Idijger  than  a point,  although  it  is  at 
lead  162,000,000  miles  in  diameter.  For 
the  Earth  in  going  round  the  Sun  is 
162,000,000  miles  nearer  to  fome  of  the 
dars  at  one  time  of  the  year,  than  at  an- 
other; and  yet  their  apparent  magnitudes, 
fituations,  and  didances  from  one  another 
dill  remain  the  fame;  and  a telefcope  which 
magnifies  above  200  times,  does  not  fen- 
fibly  magnify  them;  which  proves  them  to 
be  at  lead  400,000  times  farther  from  us 
than  we  are  from  the  Sun. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  all  the 
dars  are  placed  in  one  concave  furface,  fo 
as  to  be  equally  didant  from  us;  but  that 
they  are  fcattered  at  immenfe  didances 
from  one  another  through  unlimited  fpace. 
So  that  there  may  be  as  great  a didance 
A between 
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teween  any  two  neighbouring  ftars,  as 
between  our  Sun  and  thofe  which  are 
neareft  to  him.  Therefore  an  obferver, 
who  is  neareft  to  any  fixed  ftar,  will  look 
upon  it  alone  as  a real  fun ; and  confider 
the  reft  as  lb  many  (hining  points,  pli^ed 
at  equal  dillances  from  him  in  the  firma- 
ment. 

By  the  help  of  telefcopes  we  difeover 
thoufands  of  ftars  which  are  invifible  to 
the  naked  eye ; and  the  better  our  glafles 
are,  ftill  the  more  become  vifible ; lo  that 
Nve  can  fet  no  limits  either  to  their  num- 
ber or  their  dillances.  The  celebrated 
fluygens  carries  his  thoughts  fo  far,  as 
to  believe  it  not  impofiible,  that  there 
may  be  ftars  at  fuch  inconceivable  dif- 
tances,  that  their  light  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  Earth  fince  its  creation,  although 
the  velocity  of  light  be  a million  of  times 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  a cannon-bul- 
}et : and  Mr.  Addifon  veryjuftly  obferves, 
this  thought  is  far  from  being  extrava- 
gant, when  we  confider,  that  the  univerfe 
p the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompt- 
ed by  by  infinite  goodnefs;  having  an 
infinite  fpace  to  exert  itfclf  in;  fo  that 
our  imagination  can  fet  no  bounds  to 
it. 

The  Sun  appears  very  bright  and  large 
in  comparifon  of  the  fixed  liars,  becaufe 
we  keep  conftantly  near  the  Sun,  in  com- 
parifon of  our  immenfe  diftance  from  the 
liars.  For  a fpcdlator,  placed  as  near  to 
any  ftar  as  we  are  to  the  Sun,  would  fee 
that  ftar  a body  as  large  and  bright  as  the 
Sun  appears  to  us:  and  a fpebtator,  as  far 
diftant  from  the  Sun  as  we  are  from  the 
ftars,  would  fee  the  Sun  as  fmall  as  we  fee 
a ftar,  divefted  of  all  its  circumvolving 
planets  ; and  would  reckon  it  one  of  the 
ftars  in  numbering  them. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  dif- 
tances  from  the  Sun,  cannot  polubly  re- 
ceive from  him  lo  ftrong  a light  as  they 
feem  to  have;  nor  any  brightnefs  fuffxient 
to  make  them  vifible  to  us.  For  the  Sun’s 
rays  mull  be  fo  fcattered  and  dilTipated  be- 
fore they  reach  fuch  remote  objefts;  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our 
eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe  objefts  vifible  by 
refledlion.  The  ftars  therefore  Ihine  with 
their  own  native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as 
i the  Sun  does;  and  fince  each  particular 
I ftar,  as  well  as  the  Sun,  is  confined  to  a 
particular  portion  of  Ipace,  it  is  plain, 
\ that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
1 the  Sun. 
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It  is  no  ways  probable,  that  the  Al- 
mighty,  who  always  afls  with  infinite  wif- 
dom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  ftiould  cre- 
ate fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  many 
important  purpofes,  and  place  them  at  fuch 
dillances  from  one  another,  without  pro- 
per objeds  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by 
their  influences.  Whoever  imagines  they 
were  created  only  to  give  a faint  glimmer- 
ing  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe, 
miull  have  a very  fuperficial  knowledge  of 
aftronomy,  nnd  a mean  opinion  of  the  Di- 
vine Wifil.om : fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs 
exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could 
have  given  our  Earth  much  more  light  by 
one  fingle  additional  moon, 

Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world 
only  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  unfkilful  in  af- 
tronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difeovers 
to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of 
funs,  fyftems  and  worlds,  difperfed  through 
bound lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  Sun,  with  all 
the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging- 
to  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no 
more  miffed,  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in 
the  whole  creation,  than  a grain  of  fand 
from  the  fea  fliore.  The  fpace  they  poflefs 
being  comparatively  fo  fmall,  that  it  would 
fcarce  be  a fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfe, 
although  Saturn,  the  outermoft  of  our  pla- 
nets, revolves  about  the  Sun  in  an  orbit  of 
488,400,000  miles  in  circumference,  and 
fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  up- 
wards of  10,000,000,000  miles  beyond  Sa- 
turn’s orbit;  and  yet,  at  that  amazing  dif- 
ftance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
Sun  than  to  any  of  the  ftars  ; as  is  evident 
from  their  keeping  clear  of  the  attraclive 
power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning  perio- 
dically by  virtue  of  the  Sun’s  attradion. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyftem, 
it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  all  the 
reft  are  with  equal  wifdom  contrived,  fitu- 
ated,  and  provided  with  accommodations 
for  rational  inhabitants.  Let  us  therefore 
take  a furvey  of  the  fyftem  to  which  we  be- 
long; the  only  one  accefiible  to  us;  and 
from  thence  we  (hall  be  the  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  other 
fyftems  of  the  univerfe.  For  althougii 
there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety  in  the 
parts  of  the  creation  which  we  have  op- 
portunities of  examining,  yet  there  is  a 
general  analogy  running  through  and  cou- 
neding  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one 
defign,  one  whole  i 

And  then,  to  an  attentive  confiderer,  it 
will  appear  highly  probable,  that  the 

planets 
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planets  ot  our  fyftem,  together  with  their 
moons,  are  rruch  of  the  fame  nature  with 
our  rLarth,  and  deliined  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes.  For  they  are  folid  opaque  globes, 
capable  of  fupporting  animals  and  vege- 
tables. Some  of  them  are  bigger,  fome  lefs, 
and  fome  much  about  the  fize  of  our  Earth. 
They  all  circulate  round  the  Sun,  as  the 
Earth  does,  in  a ihorter  or  longer  time, 
according  to  their  refpeclive  diflances  from 
him  fan^  have,  W'here  it  would  not  be  in- 
convenient, regular  returns  of  fummer  and 
winter,  fpring  and  autumn.  They  have 
warmer  and  colder  climates,  as  the  various 
produclions  of  our  Earth  require : and,  in 
fuch  as  afford  a polfibility  pf  difeovering  it, 
we  obferve  a regular  motion  round  their 
axes  like  that  of  our  Earth,  cauiing  an  al- 
ternate return  of  day  and  night ; which  is 
necelihry  for  labour,  reif,  and  vegetation, 
and  that  all  parts  of  their  furfaces  may  be 
expo  fed  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  " 

Such  of  the  planets  as  are  fartheil  from 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  enjoy  leall  of  his 
light,  have  that  deficiency  made  up  by  fe- 
veral  moons,  which  conftantly  accompany, 
and  revolve  about  them,  as  cur  Moon  re- 
volves about  the  Earth.  The  remotcll:  pla- 
net has,  over  and  above,  a broad  ring  en- 
compafiing  it;  which,  like  a lucid  zone  in 
the  heavens,  relle(5ls  the  Sun’s  light  very  co- 
picully  on  that  planet : fo  that  if  the  remot- 
er planets  have  the  Sun’s  light  fainter  by 
day  than  we,  they  have  an  addition  made 
to  it  morning  and  evening  by  one  or  more 
of  their  moons,  and  a greater  quantity  of 
light  in  the  night-time. 

On  the  furface  of  the  Moon,  becaufe  it 
is  nearer  us  than  any  other  of  the  celellial 
bodies  are,  we  difeover  a nearer  refemblance 
of  our  Earth.  For,  by  the  affiflance  of  te- 
lefcopes,  we  obferve  the  Moon  to  be  full  of 
high  mountains,  large  valleys,  deep  cavi- 
ties, and  even  volcanoes.  Thefe  fimilari- 
ties  leave  ns  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
all  the  planets  and  moons  in  the  fyftem 
are  defigned  as  commodious  habitations 
for  creatures  endowed  with  capacities  of 
knowing  and  adoring  their  beneficent 
Creator. 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres 
of  fire,  like  cur  Sun,  and  at  inconceivable 
diftances  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from 
us,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  they  are 
made  for  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  Sun 
is ; ccchj  to  beftow  light,  heat,  and  vege- 
tation on  a certain  number  of  inhabited 
planets,  kept  by  gravitation  W'ithin  the 
fphere  of  its  adlivity. 
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V/hat  an  auguft  ! what  an  amazing  con- 
ception, if  human  imagination  can  conceive 
it,* does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tpi'  1 Thoufands  of  thoufands  of  funs,  mul- 
tiplied without  end,  and  ranged  all  around 
us,  at  immeufe  diftances  from  each  other, 
attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thou- 
fand  w'orlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm, 
regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keep- 
ing the  paths  prefciibed  them;  and  thefe 
worlds  peopled  with  myriads  oFincelligent 
beings,^  formed  for  endlefs  progrelfion  in 
perfection  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdcm,  goodnefs, 
and  magn  ficence  is  difplayed  in  the  mate- 
rial creation,  which  is  the  leaft  confiderable 
part  of  the  univerle,  how  great,  how  wife, 
how  good  mull  he  be,  who  made  and  go- 
verns the  whole!  Fergujon. 

^ 2.  Refediens  on  the  Earth  and  Sea. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
Earth  ranks  as  a planet  in  the  foiar  fyftem  ; 
that  its  diameter  is  near  8,000  miles,  and 
its  circumference  about  25,000.  The  fur- 
face  of  it  is  divided  into  land  and  water ; 
the  land  is  again  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  are  called,  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  feas  and  unknown  parts 
of  its  furface  contain  160,522,026  fquare 
miles;  the  inhabited  parts  38,990,569; 
Europe  4 456,665;  Afia  10,768,823;  Af- 
rica9;654,8o7;  America  14,1 10,874;  in  all 
199  5 12,5  95;  which  is  the  number  offquare 
miles  on  the  whole  furface  of  our  globe. 

And  if  we  examine  it  a little  farther, 
what  an  admirable  fpecimen  have  we  of 
the  divine  fttill  and  goodnefs ! This  globe 
is  intended,  not  only  for  an  habitation,  but 
for  a ftorehoule  of  conveniences.  And  if 
we  examine  the  feveral  apartments  of  our 
great  abode,  we  (hall  find  reafon  to  be 
charmed  with  the  difplays  both  of  nice 
ceconomy  and  bound) efs  profufion. 

The  furface  of  the  ground,  coarfe  as  it 
may  feem,  is  yet  the  laboratory  where  the 
moft  exquilite  operations  are  performed. 
And  though  a multitude  of  generations 
have  been  accommodated  by  it,  it  ftill  coh- 
tihues  inexhauftible. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  far  from 
being  a defe6l,  heightens  its  beauty  and 
augments  its  ufefulnefs.  Here  it  is  fcooped 
into  deep  and  ftieltered  vales,  almoft  con- 
ftantly  covered  with  verdure,  which  yields 
an  eafy  couch  and  agreeable  food  to  the 
various  tribes  of  cattle.  There  it  extends 
into  a wide,  open  country,  which  annually 
bears  a copious  harveft;  an  harveft  not 

only 
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only  of  the  principal  wheat,  which  is  the  The  foreft  rears  myriads  of  maHy  bo- 
llaff  of  our  life,  but  of  the  appointed  bar-  dies,  which,  though  neither  gay  \vith  blof- 


ley,  and  various  other  grain,  which  are 
food  for  our  animals. 

The  furrows  vary  their  produce.  They 
bring  forth  flax  and  hemp,  which  help  us  to 
fonie  of  the  moft  necelTary  accommodations 
of  life.  Thefe  are  wove  into  ample  volumes 
of  cloth,  which  fixed  to  the  maft,  give 
wings  to  our  Ihips.  It  is  twilled  into  vail 
lengths  of  cordage,  which  gives  nerves  to 
the  crane,  and  fmdws  to  the  pulley,  or  elfe 
adhering  to  the  anchor,  fecure  the  vefi'el, 
even  amidll  the  driving  tempell.  It  covers 
our  tables  with  a graceful  elegance,  and 
furrounds  our  bodies  with  a cherilliing 
warmth. 

Yonder  arife  the  hills,  like  a grand  am- 
phitheatre ! Some  are  clad  with  mantling 
vines,  fame  crowned  with  towering  cedars, 
feme  ragged  with  mis-lhapen  rocks  or 
• yawning  with  fubterraneous  caves.  And 
even  thofe  inacceflable  crags,  thofe  gloomy 
cavities,  are  not  only  a refuge  for  wild 
goats,  but  foinetimes  for  thofe  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy. 

At  a greater  diftance  the  mountains 
penetrate  the  clouds,  with  their  afpiring 
brows.  Their  fides  arreft  and  condenfe  the 
vapours  as  they  float  along.  Their  ca- 
verned  bowels  collect  the  dripping  trea- 
fures,  and  fend  them  gradually  abroad  by 
trlckimg  fprings  : and  hence  the  waters 
increafing  roll  down,  till  they  have  fwept 
through  the  moll  extenfive  climes,  and  re- 
gained their  native  feas. 

The  vine  requires  a llrong  reflexion  of 
the  fun-beams  and  a large  proportion  of 
wai  mth.  How  commodioufly  do  the.  hills 
and  mountains  minifler  to  this  purpofe  1 
May  we  not  call  thofe  vafl  declivities  the 
garden-walls  of  natui  e f Thefe  concentre 
the  folar  fire,  and  completely  ripen  the 
grape ! O that  any  fhould  turn  fo  valua- 
ble a gift  of  God  into  an  inllrument  of 
fin ! 

What  is  nature  but  a feries  of  wonders  ? 
That  fuch  a variety  of  fruits  fhould  rife 
from  the  infipid,  fordid  earth  ? I take  a 
walk  through  my  garden  or  orchard  in 
December.  There  Hand  feveral  logs  of 
wood  on  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
fenfe  nor  motion;  yet  in  a little  time  they 
are  beautified  with  bloffoms,  they  are  co- 
vered with  leaves,  and  at  lafl  loaded  with 
fruit.  I have  wondered“^at  the  account  of 
thofe  prodigious  engines,  invented  by  Ar- 
chimedes. But  what  are  all  the  inventions 
of  men,  to  thofe  nice  automata  of  nature  ? 


foms,  nor  rich  with  fruit,  lopply  us  w 
timber  of  various  kinds.  But  who  fhall 
cultivate  them  ? The  toil  were  endlefs. 
See  therefore  the  ever-wife  and  gracious 
ordination  of  Providence  ! They  have 
no  need  of  the  fpade  or  the  pruning- 
knife.  They  want  no  help  from  man. 

When  fawed  into  beams,  they  fuflain 
the  roofs  of  our  houfes.  They  make  car- 
riages to  convey  our  heaviefl  loads.  Their 
fubftance  is  fo  pliant,  that  they  are  eafily 
formed  into  every  kind  of  furniture:  yet 
their  te^tture  fo  folid,  that  they  compofe 
the  mofl  important  parts  of  the  largeft 
engines.  At  the  fame  time  their  preflure 
is  fo  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  waters. 
Thus  while  they  ferve  all  the  ends  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  bellow  numberkfs  conve- 
niences on  the  family,  they  conftitutethe 
very  bafis  of  navigation,  and  give  being 
to  commerce. 

If  we  defeend  from  the  ground  floor  of 
our  habitation  into  the  fubterraneous 
lodgments,  we  lliall  find  there  alfo  the  moll 
exquifite  contrivance  aCcing  in  concert 
with  the  moll  profufe  goodnefs.  Here  are 
various  minerals  of  fovereign  efficacy  : 
beds  fraught  with  metals  of  richell  value: 
and  mines,  which  yield  a metal  of  a meaner 
afpeft,  but  fuperior  ufefulnefs.  Without 
the  aliillance  of  iron,  what  would  become 
of  all  our  mechanic  Ikili?  without  this  we 
could  fcarce  either  fix  the  mall,  or  drop  the 
faithful  anchor.  We  fhould  fcarce  have  any 
ornament  for  polite,  or  utenfil  for  com- 
mon life. 

Here  is  an  inexhaiifllble  fund  of  com- 
bullible  materials.  Thefe  mollify  the 
mofl  llubborn  bars.  They  melt  even  the 
moll  llubborn  flint,  and  make  it  more 
duClile  than  the  foftell  clay.  By  this 
means  we  are  furnifhed  with  the  moll  cu- 
rious and  ferviceable  manufaClure  in  the 
world;  which  admits  into  our  houfes  the 
chearing  light,  yet  excludes  the  wind  and 
rain:  which  gives  new  eyes  to  decrepit 
age,  and  more  enlarged  views  to  philo- 
fophy ; bringing  near  what  is  immenfely 
remote,  and  making  vifible  w'hat  is  im- 
menfely fmall. 

Here  are  quarries  Hocked  with  Hones, 
which  do  not  fparkle  like  gems,  but  are 
more  eminently  ufeful.  Thefe  form 
houfes  for  peace,  fortifications  for  war. 
Thefe  conHitute  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
the  arms  of  the  mole  or  quay,  which 
fereen  our  Ihips  from  the  moH  tempeHuous 

feas. 
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feas.  Thefe  are  comparatively  fofc  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  but  harden  when  in 
the  open  air.  Was  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity reverfed,  what  difficulties  would  at- 
tend the  labours  of  the  niafon  ? His  ma- 
terials could  not  be  extraded  from  their 
bed,  nor  faffiioned  wiihout  infinite  toil. 
And  were  his  work  completed,  it  could 
not  long  withliand  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

Here  are  various  afibrtments  and  beds 
of  clay,  which  however  contemptible  in 
its  appearance,  is  abundantly  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  rocks  of  diamond  or  veins 
of  gold : this  is  moulded  into  vefiels  of 
any  fhape  and  fize:  foine  fo  delicately 
fine  as  to  fuit  the  table  of  a princefs ; 
others  fo  remarkably  cheap,  that  they  mi- 
niiler  to  the  convenience  of  the  pooreft 
peafant : all  fo  perfedlly  neat,  as  to  give 
ao  difguh  even  to  the  niceft  palate. 

A multiplicity  of  other  valuable  fiores 
is  locked  up  in  thefe  ample  vaults.  But 
they  key  of  all  is  given  to  induflry,  in  or- 
der to  produce  each  as  neceffity  demands. 

Which  ffiall  we  moft  admire,  the  bounty 
or  wifdom  of  our  great  Creator?  How 
admirable  is  his  precaution  in  removing 
thefe  cumbrous  wares  from  the  furface, 
and  bellowing  them  under  the  ground  in 
proper  repofitories  ? Were  they  fcattered 
over  the  furface  of  the  foil,  it  would  be 
embarralled  with  the  enormous  load.  Our 
roads  would  be  blocked  up,  and  fcarce 
any  room  left  for  the  operations  of  huf- 
bandry.  Were  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
buried  at  a great  depth,  it  wou’d  coll  us 
immetife  pains  to  procure  them.  Were 
they  uniformly  fpread  into  a pavement  for 
nature,  univerfal  barrennefs  mull  enfue  : 
whereas  at  prefent  we  have  a magazine  of 
metallic,  without  lelTening  our  vegetable 
treafures.  Foffils  of  every  kind  enrich  the 
bowels,  verdure  adorns  the  lace  of  the 
earth. 

\V ell  then  may  even  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  lift  up  their  voice  and  fmg.  Great 
and  mar  ’vellous  are  thy  nverks,  O Lord  God 
Almighty!  And  is  there  not  infinite  rea- 
fon  for  us  to  join  this  triumphant  choir  ? 
Since  all  thefe  things  are  to  us,  not  only  a 
noble  fpcdlacle,  bright  with  the  difplay  of 
our  Creator’s  wifdom,  but  likewife  an  in- 
cllimable  gift,  rich  wdth  the  emanations  of 
his  goodnefs.  Iffie  earth  hath  he  fet  before 
the  inhabitants  of  his  glory : but  he  hath 
given  it  to  the  children  of  men.  Has  he 
not  then  an  undoubted  right  to  make  that 
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tender  demand.  My  /on,  gi^e  me  thlnit 
heart  P 

The  rocks  which  bound  the  fea,  are 
here  prodigioufiy  high  and  llrong,  an 
everlalling  Hirrier  again'll  both  winds  and 
waves.  Not  that  the  omnipotent  engineer 
has  any  need  of  thefe  here  It  is  true, 
they  intervene,  and  not. only  reprefs  the 
rolling  billows,  but  fpeak  the  amazing 
Majelty  of  the  Maker.  ' But  in  otheV 
places  the  Creator  lltews,  he  is  confined 
to  no  expedient.  He  Mds  a bank  of  de- 
fpicable  fand  repel  the  moil  furious  ffiocks 
of  alTauIting  feas.  And  though  the  ^vaujes 
tefs  them/elues,  they  cannot  pre’vail : though 
they  roar,  yet  they  cannot  pafs  O'-uer. 

Nay,  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  fand  is 
a more  effectual  barrier  againll  the  fea 
than  rock  ? Accordingly  the  fea  is  con- 
tinually gaining  upon  a rocky  fhore  : but 
it  is  continually  lofmg  on  a fandy  fhore: 
unlels  where  it  fets  in  with  an  eddy.  Thus 
it  has  been  gaining,  from  age  to  age,  upon 
the  ifle  of  Portland  and  the  Land’s  End  in 
Cornwall,  undermining,  throwing  down, 
and  fwallowing  up  one  huge  rock  after 
another.  Mean  time  the  fandy  fhores 
both  on  our  fouthern  and  weflern  coafls,. 
gain  continually  upon  the  fea. 

Beneath  the  rocks  frequently  lies  a 
fmooth,  level  fand,  almoll  as  firm  as  a 
v/ell-compadled  caufeway  : infomuch  that 
the  tread  of  an  horfe  fcarce -imprefTes  it, 
and  the  waters  never  penetrate  it.  With- 
out this  wife  contrivance  the  fearching 
waves  would  infinuate  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth  ; and  the  earth  itfelf  would  in  fome 
places  be  hollow  as  an  honey-c.omb,  in 
others  bibulous  as  a fponge.  But  this 
clofely-cemented  pavement  is  like  claying 
the  bottom  of  the  univerfal  canal  : fo  that 
the  returning  tides  only  confolidate  ii^ 
fubflance,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  cleav- 
ing it  with  chinks. 

Here  the  main  rolls  its  furges  from- 
world  to  world.  What  a fpedlacle  of  mag- 
nificence and  terror  I How  it  fills  the 
mind  and  amazes  the  imagination  ! It  is 
the  moll  augull  objedl  under  the  whole 
heaven.  What  are  all  the  canals  on  earth, 
to  this  immenfe  refervatory  ? What  are  the 
proudell  palaces  on  earth,  to  yonder  con- 
cave of  the  fkies  ? What  the  mofl  pom- 
pous illuminations,  to  this  fource  of  day? 
They  are  a fpark,  an  atom,  a drop.  Nay 
in  every  fpark,  aiid  atom,  and  drop,  that 
proceeds  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
there  is  the  manifeilation  of  a wifdom 

and 
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?tnd  1 power  abrolutely  incomprehen- 
£bie. 

Let  us  examine  a fingle  drop  of  water, 
only  fo  much  as  will  adhere  to  the  point  of 
a needle.  In  this  fpeck  an  eminent  philo- 
fopher  computes  no  lefs  than  thirteen 
thoLifand  globules.  And  if  fo  many  thou- 
fands  exilt  in  fo  fmall  a fpeck,  how  many 
in  the  unmeafured  extent  of  the  ocean  ? 
Who  can  count  them  ? As  well  may  we 
grafp  the  wind  in  our  fill,  or  mete  out  the 
univerfe  with  our  fpan. 

Nor  are  thele  ^g^gions  without  their 
proper  inhabitants,  eloathed  in  exadl:  con- 
formity to  the  clime  : not  in  fwelling  wool, 
or  buoyant  feathers,  but  with  as  much 
compadnefs  and  as  little  fuperHuity  as 
pofiibie.  They  are  clad,  or  rather  Iheathed 
in  fcales,  w'hich  adhere  clofe,  and  are  laid 
in  a kind  of  natural  oil : than  which  ap- 
parel nothing  can  be^more  light,  and  at 
the  fame  time  nothing  more  folid.  It 
hinders  the  fluid  from  penetrating  their 
flefh : it  prevents  the  cold  from  chilling 
their  blood ; and  enables  them  to  make  their 
way  through  the  waters,  with  the  utmoft 
facility.  And  they  have  each  an  air- 
bladder,  a curious  inftrument,  by  which 
they  rife  to  what  height  or  fink  to  what 
depth  they  pleafe. 

It  is  impolfible  to  enumerate  the  fcaly 
herds.  Here  are  animals  of  monftrous 
fhapes,  and  amazing  qualities.  Tiie  upper 
jaw  of  the  fword-filli  is  lengthened  into  a 
ilrong  and  lharp  fword,  with  which  (though 
not  above  hxteen  feet  long)  he  fcruples 
not  to  engage  the  whale  himfelf.  The 
fuii-filh  is  one  round  mafs  of  flelh ; only  it 
'has  two  fins,  which  a(5t  the  part  of  oars. 
The  polypus,  with  its  numerous  feet  and 
claws.  Teems  fitted  only  to  crawl.  Yet  an 
cxcrefcence  rifing  on  the  back  enables  it 
to  freer  a Heady  courfe  in  the  waves.  The 
fliell  of  the  nautilus  forms  a kind  of  boat, 
and  he  unfurls  a membrane  to  the  wind 
I for  a fail.  He  extends  alfo  two  arms, 
i with  which,  as  with  oars,  he  rows  himfelf 
j along.  When  he  is  difpofed  to  dive,  he 

j ftrikes  fail,  and  at  once  finks  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  weather  is  calm,  he  mounts 
1 again,  and  performs  his  voyage  without 
either  chart  or  compafs. 

Here  are  flioals  upon  fhoals  of  every 
fize  and  form.  Some  lodged  in  their  Ihelis, 
feem  to  have  no  higher  employ,  than  im- 
bibing nutriment,  and  are  almoll  rooted  to 
the  rocks  on  which  they  lie : while  others 
fhoot  along  the  yielding  flood,  and  range 
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the  fpacious  regions  of  the  deep.  How 
various  is  their  figure  1 The  fliells  of  fome 
feem  to  be  the  rude  production  of  chance, 
rather  than  of  (kill  or  defign.  Yet  even 
in  thefe  we  find  the  niceft  difpofitions. 
Uncouth  as  they  are,  they  are  exaCtly  fuited 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  refpeClive  tenants. 
Some  on  the  other  hand  are  extremely 
neat.  Their  ftrudure  is  all  fymmetry  and 
elegance.  No  enamel  is  comparable  to 
their  polifli.  Not  a room  in  all  the  palaces 
of  Europe  is  fo  adorned  as  tlte  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  little  fifh  that  4\vel!s  in  mother 
of  pearl.  Where  elfe  is  fuch  a mixture  of 
red,  blue  and  green,  fo  delightfully  ifain- 
ing  the  moll  clear  and  ’glillering  ground  r 

liut  what  I admire  more  than  all  their 
beauty,  is  the  provifion  made  for  their 
fafety.  As  they  have  no  fpeed  to  efcape, 
fo  they  have  no  dexterity  to  elude  theic 
foe.  So  that  were  they  naked,  they  mull 
be  an  eafy  prey  to  every  free-booter.  To 
prevent  this,  v/hat  is  only  cloatliingto  other 
animals,  is  to  them  a cloathing,  an  houfe, 
and  a callle.  They  have  a fortification 
which  grows  vi’ith  them,  and  is  a part  of 
themfelves.  And  by  means  of  this  they 
live  fecure  amidll  millions  of  ravenous 
jaws. 

Here  dwell  m.ackerel,  herring,  and 
various  other  kinds,  which  when  lean 
wander  up  and  down  the  ocean  : but  when 
fat  they  throng  our  creeks  and  bays,  or 
Iiaunt  the  running  llreams.  Who  bids 
thefe  creatures  leave  our  Ihores  when  they 
become  unfit  for  our  fervice  ? Who  rallies 
and  recalls  the  undifeiplined  vagrants,  as 
foon  as  tliey  are  improved  into  delirable 
food  ? Surely  the  furlow  is  figned,  the 
furnmons  iflued,  and  the  point  of  re-union 
fettled,  by  a Providence  ever  indulgent  to 
mankind,  ever  loading  us  with  benefits. 

Thefe  approach,  while  thofe  of  enor- 
mous fize  and  appearance  abandon  our 
fhores.  The  latter  would  fright  the  valuable 
fifli  from  our  coalls ; they  are  therefore 
kept  in  the  abyfles  of  the  ocean:  juft  as 
wild  beafts,  impelled  by  the  fame  over- 
ruling power,  hide  themfelves  in  the  re- 
cefles  of  the  foreft. 

One  circumftance  relating  to  the  natives 
‘of  the  deep  is  very  aftonifhing.  As  they 
are  continually  obliged  to  devour  one 
another  for  neceflary  fubflftence,  without 
extrao'-dinary  recruits,  the  whole  watery 
race  muft  foon  be  totally  extindl.  Were 
they  to  bring  forth  no  more  at  a birth  than 
land  animals,  the  increafe  would  be  far  too 
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fmall  for  the  confumption.  The  weaker 
Ipecies  would  foon  be  dedroyed  by  the 
Itronger,  and  the  llronger  themfelves  muft 
foon  after  peridi.  Therefore  to  fupply 
millions  of  animals  with  their  food,  and 
yet  not  depopulate  the  watery  realms,  the 
iflue  produced  by  every  breeder  is  almod 
incredible.  They  fpawn  not  by  fcores, 
but  by  millions : a fxngle  female  is  preg- 
nant with  a nation.  Mr.  Levvenhock 
counted  in  an  ordinary  cod,  9,384,000 
eggs.  By  this  amazing  expedient,  con- 
llant  reparation  is  made,  proportionable  to 
the  immenfe  havock. 

And  as  the  fea  abounds  with  animal  in- 
habitants, fo  it  does  alfo  with  vegetable 
roduftions : fome  foft  as  wool,  others 
ard  as  done.  Some  rife  like  a leafiefs 
ihrub,  fome  are  expanded  in  the  form  of  a 
net ; fome  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and  feem  rather  hanging  on,  than 
fpringing  from  the  juttings  of  the  rocks. 
Bat  as  we  know  few  particulars  concern- 
ing thefe,  I would  only  offer  one  remark 
in  general.  The  herbs  and  trees  on  the 
dry  land  are  fed  by  the  juices  that  permeate 
the  foil,  and  fluftuate  in  the  air.  For  this 
p'urpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  leaves  to 
colled;  the  one,  and  with  roots  to  attrad  the 
other.  Whereas  the  fea  plants,  having 
fullicient  nouridiment  in  the  circumambient 
waters,  have  no  need  to  detach  roots  into 
the  ground,  or  forage  the  earth  for  fude- 
nance.  Inftead  therefore  of  penetrating, 
they  are  but  juft  tacked  to  the  bottom,  and 
adhere  to  fome  folid  fubllance  only  with 
fuch  a degree  of  tenacity,  as  may  fecure 
th»m  from  being  toft  to  and  fro  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waves. 

We  fee  from  this  and  numberlefs  other 
inftances,  what  diverfity  there  is  in  the 
operations  of  tl;e  great  Creator.  Yet 
every  alteration  is  an  improvement,  and 
each  new  pattern  has  a peculiar  fitnefs  of 
its  own. 

Confidered  in  another  view,  the  fea  is 
that  grand  refervoir  which  fupplies  the 
earth  with  its  fertility  : and  the  air  and 
fun  are  the  mighty  engines,  which  work 
without  intermiffion,  to  raife  the  water 
from  this  inexhauftible  ciftern.  The 
clouds  as  aqueduds  convey  the  genial 
ftorcs  along  the  atmofphere,  and  diftribute 
them  in  f^afonable  and  regular  propor- 
tions, tlirough  all  the  regions  of  the 
globe. 

How  hardly  do  we  extrad  a drop  of 
peifcdly  fweel  wuter  from  this  vaft  pit  of 
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brine  ? Yet  the  fun  draws  off  every  mo« 
ment  millions  of  tons  in  vaporous  exhala- 
tions, which  being  fecurely  lodged  in  the 
bottles  of  heaven,  arc  fent  abroad  fweeten- 
ed  and  refined,  without  the  leall  brackifti 
tindure,  or  bituminous  fediment : fent 
abroad  upon  the  wings  *of  the  wind,  to' 
dirtil  in  dews  and  rain,  to  ooze  in  foun- 
tains, to  trickle  along  in  rivulets,  to  roll 
from  the  fides  of  mountains,  to  flow  in 
copious  ftreams  amidft  burning  defarts,  and 
through  populous  kingdoms,  in  order  to 
refrelh  and  fertilize,  tojeautify  and  enrich 
every  foil  in  every  cliifie. 

How  amiable  is  the  goodnefs,  how 
amazing  the  power,  of  the  world’sadorable 
Maker  I How  amiable  his  goodnefs,  in 
diftributing  fo  largely  what  is  fo  exten- 
fively  beneficial  1 That  water,  without 
which  we  can  fcarce  perform  any  bufmefs, 
or  enjoy  any  comfort,  ftiould  ft  ream  by  our 
houfes,  ftart  up  from  the  ground,  drop 
down  from  the  clouds ! Should  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  ferve  us,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  ocean  I How  amazing 
his  power  ! That  this  boundlefs  mafs  of 
fluid  fait,  fo  intolerably  naufeous  to  the 
tafte,  ftiould  be  the  original  fpring,  which 
quenches  the  thirft  both  of  man  and  every 
animal ! Doubtlefs  the  power  by  which 
this  is  effeded,  can  make  all  things  work 
together  for  our  good. 

Vaft  and  various  are  the  advantages 
which  we  receive  from  this  liquid  element. 
The  waters  .glide  on  in  fpacious  currents, 
which  not  only  chear  the  adjacent  country, 
but  by  giving  a brilk  motion  to  the  air, 
prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  vapours. 
They  pafs  by  large  cities, 'and  quietly  rid 
them  of  a thoufand  nuifances.  But  they 
are  alfo  fit  for  more  honourable  fervices. 
They  enter  the  gardens  of  a prince,  float 
in  the  canal,  afeend  in  the  jet  d’eau,  or 
fall  in  the  grand  cafeade.  In  another  kind 
they  ply  at  our  mills,  toil  inceftkntly  at  the 
wheel,  and  by  working  tiie  largeft  engines, 
take  upon  them  an  unknown  lhare  of  our 
fatigue,  and  fave  us  both  labour,  time,  and 
cxpence. 

So  forcibly  do  they  ad  when  colleded. 
And  how  do  they  inlinuate  when  detached  I 
They  penetrate  the  minuteft  tubes  of  a 
plant,  and  find  a paffage  through  all  its 
meanders.  V/ith  how  much  difficulty 
does  the  labourer  pufti  his  way  up  the 
rounds  of  a ladder?  While  thefe  carry 
their  loads  to  a much  greater  height,  and 
climb  with  the  utmoft  cafe.  They  convey 
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iiom-iiliment  from  the  loweft  fibres  that  are 
plunged  in  the  earth,  to  the  topmort  twigs 
that  wave  amidft  the  clouds.  Thus  they 
furnilh  the  whole  vegetable  world  with 
neceflary  provifion,  by  means  of  vvhidi 
the  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  fap,  e~ven 
the  cedars  of  Lehahon,  nx/hich  he  hath  planted. 
And  notwithllanding  their  vail  elevation 
and  prodigious  diffufion,  not  a fingle 
branch  is  dellitute  of  leaves,  nor  a fmgle 
leaf  of  moiHure. 

Befides  the  falutary  and  ufeful  circula- 
tion of  the  rivers,  the  fea  has  a motion  no 
lefs  advantageous.  Daily  for  five  or  fix 
hours,  it  flows  toward  the  land,  and  for 
the  fame  time,  retires  to  its  inmoft  caverns. 
How  great  is  the  power  that  protrudes  to 
the  Ihores  fuch  an  inconceivable  weight  of 
waters,  without  any  concurrence  from  the 
winds,  often  in  diredl  oppofltion  to  them  ? 
Which  bids  the  mighty  element  revolve 
with  the  moll  exafl  punduality  ? Did  it 
advance  with  a lawlefs  and  unlimited  fwell, 
it  might  deluge  whole  continents.  Was 
it  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  approaches, 
navigation  would  be  at  a (land.  But 
being  conflant  in  its  Hated  period,  and 
never  exceeding  its  appointed  bounds,  it 
does  no  prejudice  to  the  country  and 
ferves  all  the  ends  of  trafiic. 

Is  the  failor  returned  from  his  voyage  ? 
The  flux  is  ready  to  convey  liis  vefiei  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  owner,  without  any 
hazard  of  llriking  on  the  rocks,  or  of 
being  fallened  in  the  fands.  Has  the 
merchant  freighted  his  Ihip  ? The  reflux 
bears  it  away  with  the  utmoll  expedition 
and  fafety.  Behold,  O man,  how  highly 
thou  art  favoured  by  thy  Maker  ! He.  hath 
put  all  things  in  fubjedlion  under  thy  feet. 
All  Jheep  and  oxeuy  all  the  beafs  of  the 
, field : the  fonvls  of  the  air,  and  the  fijhes 
of  the  fea.  Yea,  the  furges  of  the  fea  are 
fubfervient  to  thee.  Even  thefe,  wild  and 
impetuous  as  they  are,  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive thy  load,  and  like  an  indefatigable 
bead  of  burden,  carry  it  to  the  place  which 
thou  choofell. 

What  preferves  this  vail  flood  in  per- 
petual purity  ? It  receives  the  refufe  and 
filth  of  the  whole  world.  Whatever  would 
defile  the  land  and  pollute  the  air,  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  ocean.  How  then  is 
this,  receptacle  of  every  nuifance  kept 
clean,  kept  from  contradling  anoifome  and 
pellilential  taint?  *Tis  partly  by  its  in- 
cellant  motion,  and  partly  by  its  faltnefs. 
By  the  one  it  is  fecured  from  any  internal 
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principle  of  corruption ; by  the  otlicr  it 
w®rks  itfelf  dear  of  any  adventitious 
defilement. 

Confider  the  fea  in  another  capacity, 
and  it  conneds  the  remotell  realms  of  the 
univerfe,  by  facilitating  the  intercourfe 
between  their  refpedive  inhabitants.  The 
ancients  indeed  looked  on  tlie  ocean  as  an 
impalTable  gulph.  But  we  find  it  jull  the 
reverfe ; not  a bar  of  feparation,  but  die 
great  bond  of  union.  For  this  purpofe 
it  is  never  exhaulled,  though  it  fupplies 
the  whole  earth  with  rain  : nor  overflows, 
though  all  the  rivers  in  the  univerfe  are 
perpetually  augmenting  its  llores.  By- 
means  of  this  we  travel  farther,  than  birds 
of  the  ftrongell  pinions  fly.  We  crofs  the 
flaming  line,  vifit  the  frozen  pole,  and 
wing  our  way  even  round  the  globe. 

What  a multitude  of  fhips  are  continu- 
ally palling  and  repalling  this  univerfal 
thorough-fare  ! Whole  harvells  of  corn, 
and  vintages  of  wine,  lodged  in  volatile 
ftore-houfes,  are  wafted  by  the  breath  of 
heaven,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth: 
wafted,  enormous  and  unwieldy  as  they 
are,  almoll  as  fpeedily  as  the  roe  bounds 
over  the  hills. 

Allonilhing,  that  an  element  fo  unllable, 
Ihould  bear  fo  immenfe  a weight ! That 
the  thin  air  Ihould  drive  on  with  fuch  fpeed 
thofe  vail  bodies,  which  the  ftrength  of  a 
legion  could  fcarce  move  ! That  the  air 
and  water  Ihould  carry  to  the  diflance  of 
many  thoufand  miles,  what  the  united  force 
of  men  and  machines  could  fcarce  drag  a 
fingle  yard  ! 

How  are  the  mariners  conduced  thro^ 
this  fluid  common,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  wide  or  more  wild  ? Here  is  no  trad, 
no  polls  of  direction,  nor  any  hut  where 
the  traveller  may  afk  his  way.  Are  they 
guided  by  a pillar  of  fire?  No,  but  by  a 
mean  and  otherwhe  wotthlefs  foflil.  Till 
this  lurprifing  Hone  was  discovered,  fln'ps 
crept  timoroully  along  the  coaits.  But 
this  guides  them,  when  noihing  but  Ikies 
are  I'een  above,  and  nothing  but  feas 
below.  This  gives  intelligence  that  Ihines 
clear  in  the  thickell  darknefs,  and  remains 
Heady  in  the  moll  tempeHnous  agitations. 
This  emboldens  us  to  launch  into  the 
heart  of  the  ocean,  and  to  range  frem 
pole  to  pole.  By  this  means  are  imported 
to  our  iHands  the  choice  produdions  of 
every  nation  under  heaven.  Every  tide 
conveys  into  our  ports,  the  treafures  of  the 
remoteH  climes.  A^nd  almoH  every  private 
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houfe  in  the  kingdom,  is  accommodated 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  fea  adorns  the 
abodes  of  the  rich,  it  employs  the  hands 
of  the  poor.  What  a multitude  of  people 
acquire  a livelihood,  by  preparing  com- 
modities for  exportation  ? And  what  a 
multitude  by  manufaduring  the  wares  im- 
ported from  abroad  ? I'hus,  though  it  is  a 
falfe  fuppofition,  that  the  waters  themfelves 
are  drained  through  fubterranean  paiTages 
into  the  inland  countries,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  their  cffeds  are  transfufed  into  every 
town,  every  hamlet,  and  every  cottage. 

§ 3.  Refiedio7zs  on  the  Atmofphere. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  atmof- 
pherc,  we  find  a molt  curious  and  exquifite 
apparatus  of  air.  This  is  a fource  of  in- 
numerable advantages ; all  which  are 
fetched  from  the  very  jaws  of  ruin.  To 
explain  tills.  The  prelTiire  of  the  air  on 
a perfon  of  a moderate  fize  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
Tremendous  conlideration  1 Should  an 
houfe  fall  upon  us  with  half  that  force,  it 
would  break  every  bone  'of  our  bodies. 
Yet  fo  admirably  has  the  Divine  wifdom 
contrived  the  air,  and  fo  nicely  counter- 
poifed  its  dreadful  power,  that  we  luffer  no 
manner  of  inconvenience ; we  even  enjoy 
the  load.  Inllead  of  being  as  a mountain 
on  our  loins,  it  is  as  wings  to  our  feet,  or 
linews  to  our  limbs.  Is  not  this  common 
ordination  of  Providence  fomewhat  like 
the  miracle  of  the  burning  bulb?  Well 
may  we  fay  unto  God,  O how  terrible,  yet 
how  beneficent,  art  thou  in  thy  works  1 

The  air,  though  too  weak  to  fupport 
our  flight,  is  a thoroughfare  for  innumerable 
wings.  Here  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  birds  expatiate,  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  adverfaries.  Were  they  to  run  upon 
the  earth,  they  would  be  in  ten  thoufand 
dangers,  without  ftrength  to  refill,  or  fpeed 
to  eicape  them  : whereas  by  m*ounting  the 
ikies,  they  are  fecure  from  peril,  theyfcorn 
the  horle  and  his  rider.  Some  of  them 
perching  on  the  boughs,  or  foaring  aloft, 
entertain  us  with  their  notes.  Many  of 
them  yield  us  wholefome  and  agreeable 
food,  and  yet  give  us  no  trouble,  put  us  to 
no  expence;  but  till  the  time  we  want  them, 
are  wholly  out  of  the  way. 

The  air  is  charged  alfo  with  feveral 
offices,  nbfoiutcly  needful  for  mankind. 
In  cur-  lungs  it  ventilates  the  blood. 


qualifies  its  warmth,  promotes  the  animjrl 
fecretions.  We  might  live  even  months, 
without  the  light  of  the  fun,  yea,  or  the 
glimmering  of  a liar.  Whereas,  if  we 
are  deprived  but  a few  minutes  of  this,  we 
ficken,  we  faint,  we  die.  The  fame  univer- 
fal  nurfe  has  a confiderable  lhare  in  cheriili- 
ing  the  feveral  tribes  of  plants.  It  tranf- 
fufes  vegetable  vigour  into  the  trunk  of 
an  oak,  and  a blooming  gaiety  into  the 
leaves  of  a rofe. 

The  air  likewife  conveys  to  our  nollrils 
the  extremely  fubtle  effluvia  which  exhale 
from  odoriferous  bodies : particles  fo  ImalL 
that  they  elude  the  moll  careful  hand^  But 
this  receives  and  tranlinits  the  invifible 
vagrants,  without  lofing  even  a fmgle 
atom  ; entertaining  us  with  the  delightful 
fenfations  that  arife  from  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  admonilhing  us  to  withdraw 
fi-om  an  unwholefome  fituation,  to  beware 
of  pernicious  food. 

The  air  by  its  undulating  motion  coiij 
dufls  to  our  ear  all  the  diverfities  of  found. 
While  danger  is  at  a confiderable  dillance, 
this  advertifes  us  of  its  approach;  and 
with  a clamorous  but  kind  importunity, 
urges  us  to  provide  for  our  fafety. 

The  air  wafts  to  our  fenfe  all  the  modu- 
lations of  mufic,  and  the  more  agreeable 
entertainments  of  converfation.  It  dillri- 
bntes  every  mufical  variation  with  the 
utmoil  exaclnels,  and  delivers  the  melTage 
of  the  fpeaker  with  the  moft  pundlual  fideli- 
ty: whereas,  without  this  internuncio,  all 
would  be  fullen  and  unmeaning  filence. 
We  fhould  neither  be  charmed  by  the 
harmonious,  nor  im.proved  by  the  arti- 
culate accents. 

How  gentle  are  the  breezes  of  the  air 
when  uiiconfined  ! but  when  colledled,  they 
adl  with  fuch  immenfe  force,  as  is  fufiicient 
to ’whirl  round  the  hugell  wheels,  though 
clogged  with  the  moft  incumbering  loads. 
They  make  the  ponderous  millilones  move 
as  fwiffly  as  the  dancer’s  heel ; and  the 
maffy  beams  play  as  nimbly  as  the  mufi- 
cian’s  fingers. 

In  the  higher  regions  there  is  art  endlefs 
fucceffion  of  clouds,  fed  by  evaporations 
from  the  ocean.  The  clouds  are  them- 
fclvcs  a kind  of  ocean,  fufpended  in  the 
air.  They  travel  in  detached  parties,  over 
all  the  terrellrial  globe.  They  frudlify,  by 
proper  communications  of  moifture,  the 
Ipacious  pafiurcs  of  the  wealthy,  and 
gladden  with  no  Icfs  liberal  ihowcrs  the 
cottager’s  little  fpot.. 
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Nay,  they  fatisfy  the  defolate  and  walle 

1 ground,  and  caufe  the  bud  of  the  tender 
herb  to  fpring  forth : that  the  natives  of 
) the  lonely  defert,  the  herds  which  know 
1 no  maker’s  Hall,  may  neverthelefs  expe- 
i nence  the  care  of  an  all-fupporting  parent. 
How  wonderful ! that  pendant  lakes 
fliould  be  diffufed,  fluid  mountains  heaped 
I ' over  our  heads,  and  both  fuftained  in  the 
f thinneft  part  of  the  atmofphcre ! How 
9 furprifing  is  the  'expedient  which  without 
f veflels  of  Hone  or  brafs,  keeps  fuch  loads 
j of  water  in  a buoyant  Hate  ! job  confider- 
I ed  this  with  holy  admiration.  Doy?  thou 

1krtoT{j  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ? How  fuch 
ponderous  bodies  are  made  to  hang  in  even 
i poife,  and  hover  like  the  lighteft  down? 
He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  cloud : 
and  the  cloud,  though  nothing  is  more 
loofe  and  fluid,  becomes  by  his  order  te- 
nacious, as  calks  of  iron,  is  not  rent  under 
all  the  weight. 

When  the  Unices  are  opened  and  the 
waters  defeend,  one  would  think  they 
fhould  pour  down  in  torrents.  Whereas 
inftead  of  this,  which  would  be  infinitely 
pernicious,  they  coalefce  into  globules, 
and  are  difpenfed  in  gentle  fliowers.  They 
fpread  themfelves  as  if  ilrained  through 
the  orifices  of  the  finefl  watering  pot,  and 
form  thofe  fmall  drops  of  rain  which  the  ' 
clouds  dilHl  upon  man  abundantly.  Thus 
inflead  of  drowning  the  earth,  and  fweep- 
ing  away  its  fruits,  they  cherifn  univerfal 
nature,  and  (like  their  great  Maker)  dif- 
tribute  their  kores,  to  men,  animals,  vege- 
tables, as  they  are  able  to  bear  them. 

But  belide  waters,  here  are  cantoned 
( various  parties  of  winds,  mild  or  fierce, 
j gentle  or  boiilerous,  furniflied  with  breezy 
I wings,  to  fin  the  glowing  firmament,  or 
I elfe  fitted  to  a£las  an  univerfal  beforn,  and 
J by  fvveeping  the  chambers  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  to  cleanfe  the  fine  arial  fluid. 
AVithout  this  wholefome  agency  of  the 
I winds,  the  air  would  kagnate  and  become 
I putrid:  fo  that  all  the  great  cities  in  the 
world,  inkead  of  being  .feats  of  clegar.ce, 

( would  degenerate  into  finks  of  corruption. 
At  fea,  the  winds  fwell  the  mariner’s 
fails,  and  fpeed  his  courfe  along  the'watery 
♦ way.  By  land  they  perform  the  office  of 
an  immenfe  feeds-man,  fcattering  abroad 
the  feeds  of  numberlefs  plants,  which, 
though  the  fupport  of  many  animals,  are 
too  ftnallfor  the  management,  or  too  mean 
for  the  attention  of  man. 

Here  are  lightnings  kationed;,  in  ad 
to  fpring  whenever  their  piercing  fiaki  is 
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neceflary,  either  to  dekroy  the  fulphureous 
vapours,  or  diflodge  any  othor  noxious 
matter,  which  might  prejudice  the  dellc:  te 
temperature  of  the  ether,  and  obfeure  its 
more  than  chrykalline  tranfparency. 

Above  all  is  fituate  a radiant  and  ma- 
jekic  orb,  which  enlightens  and  chears  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth : while  the  air, 
by  a Angular  addrek,  amplifies  its  ufeful- 
nefs.  Its  refleding  power  augments  that 
heat,  which  is  the  life  of  nature ; its  le- 
frading  power  prolongs  that  fplendor, 
which  is  the  beauty  of  the  creation. 

I fay,  augments  the  heat.  For  the  air 
is  a cover  which,  without  .oppreffing  us 
with  any  perceivable  weight,  confines, 
refleds,  and  thereby  increafes  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  fun.  The  air  increafes  this, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  deaths 
give  additional  heat  to  our  body  : whereas 
when  it  is  lefs  in  quantity,  when  it  is 
attenuated,  the  folar  heat  is  very  fenfibly 
diminiflied.  Travellers  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  America,  fometimes  experience 
this  to  their  cok.  Though  the  clime  at 
the  foot  of  thofe  vak  mountains,  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  fuitry,  yet  at  the  top  the 
cold  is  fo  exceffive,  as  often  to  freeze  both 
the  horfe  and  rider  to  death.  We  have 
therefore  great  reafon  to  praife  God,  for 
placing  us  in  the  commodious  concavity, 
the  cherifhing  wings  of  an  atmofphere. 

The  emanations  of  light,  though  formed 
of  inadive  matter,  yet  (akoniffiing  power 
of  divine  wifdom  ! ) are  refined  almok  to 
the  fubtilty  of  fpirit,  and  are  fcarce  in- 
ferior even  to  thought  in  fpeed.  By  which 
means  they  fpread,  with  almok  inkanta- 
neous  fwiftnefs,  through  an  whole  hemi- 
fphere : and  though  they  fill  whatever  they 
pervade,  yet  they  kraiten  no  place,  em- 
barrafs  no  one,  encumber  nothing. 

Every  where  indeed,  and  in  every  ele- 
ment, we  may  difeern  the  footkeps  of  the 
Creator’s  wifdom.  The  fpacious  canopy 
over  our  heads  is  painted  with  blue ; and 
the  ample  carpet  under  our  feet  is  tinged 
with  green.  Thefe  colours,  by  their  foft 
and  chearieg  qualities,  yield  a perpetual 
refrefhment  to  the  eye.  Whereas  had  the 
face  of  nature  glikered  with  white,  or 
glowed  with  fcarlet,  fuch  dazzling  hues, 
inkead  of  chearing,  would  have  fatigued 
the  fight.  Befides,  as  the  feveral  brighter 
colours  are  interfperfed,  and  form  the 
pidlures  in  this  magnificent  piece,  the  green 
and  the  blue  make  an  admirable  ground, 
which  fhews  them  all  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage. 

Y Had 
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Had  the  air  been  much  grofTer,  it  would 
have  dimmed  the  rays  of  the  fun  and 
darkened  the  day.  Our  lungs  would  have 
been  clogged  in  their  vital  funflion,  and 
men  drowned  or  fuftbeated  therein.  Were 
it  much  more  fubtle,  birds  would  not  be 
able  to  wing  their  way  through  the  firma- 
ment: neither  could  the  clouds  be  fullained, 
in  fo  thin  an  atmofphere.  It  would  elude 
likewife  the  organs  of  refpiration  ; we 
Ihould  gafp  for  breath  with  as  muchdilii- 
culty  and  as  little  fuccefs  as  fifnes  do,  when 
out  of  their  native  dement. 

§ 4.  Ref.eSIions  on  ihs  Vegetable  Creation^ 

As  to  vegetation  itfelf,  we  are  fenfible 
all  our  reafonings  about  the  wonderful 
operations  of  nature,  are  fo  full  of  uncer- 
tainty, that,  as  the  wife  man  truly  obferves. 
Hardly  no  aue  guefs  aright  at  the  things  that 
are  upon  earth,  and  nx/ith  labour  do  <^ve  find 
the  things  that  are  before  us.  This  is 
abundantly  verified  in  vegetable  nature. 
For  though  its  productions  are  fo  obvious 
to  us,  yet  are  we  flrangely  in  the  dark 
concerning  them,  becaule  the  texture  of 
their  veflels  is  fo  fine  and  intricate,  that 
we  can  trace  but  few  of  them,  though 
aflilled  with  the  bell  microfeopes.  Bat 
although  we  can  never  hope  to  come  to 
the  bottom  and  firil  principle  of  things, 
yet  may  we  every  where  fee  plain  figna- 
tures  of  the  hand  of  a Divine  Architedt. 

All  vegetables  are  compofed  of  water 
and  earth,  principles  which  ftrongly  attradl 
each  other : and  a large  portion  of  air, 
which  krongly  attradls  when  fixed,  but 
llrongly  repels  when  in  an  elaftic  Hate.  By 
the  combination,  adion,  and  re-adlion  of 
thofe  few  principles,  all  the  operations  in 
vegetables  are  eftedted. 

The  particles  of  air  diflend  each  dudlile 
part,  and  invigorate  their  fap,  and  meeting 
with  the  other  mutually  attradling  prin- 
ciples, they  are  by  gentle  heat  and  motion 
enabled  to  afiimilate  into  the  nourilhment 
of  the  refpediive  p?rts.  Thus  nutrition  is 
gradually  advanced,  by  the  nearer  and 
nearer  union  of  thefe  principles,  till  they 
arrive  at  fuch  a degree  of  confiliency,  as  to 
form  the  feveral  parts  of  vegetables.  And 
at  length,  by  tiie  flying  off  of  the  watery 
vehicle,  they  arc  compadled  into  hard  iub- 
llances.  - 

But  when  the  watery  particles  again 
ioak  into  and  difunite  them,  then  is  tiie 
union  of  the  parts  of  vegetables  diflblved, 
and  they  are  prepared  by  putrefadlion,  to 
appear  in  fome  new  form,  wheieby  the 
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nutritive  fund  of  nature  can  never  Le 
exhaufted. 

All  thefe  principles  are  in  all  the  parts 
of  vegetables.  But  there  is  more  oil  in 
the  more  exalted  parts  of  them.  Thus 
feeds  abound  with  oil,  and  confequently 
w'ith  fulphur  and  air.  And  indeed  as  they 
contain  the  rudiments  of  future  vegetables, 
it  w'as  neceffary  they  fltould  be  llored  with 
principles,  that  would  both  preferve  them 
from  piitrcfaftion,  and  alfo  be  active  in 
promoting  germination  and  vegetation. 

And  as  oil  is  an  excellent  prefervative 
againll  cold,  fo  it  abounds  in  the  fap  of  the 
more  northern  trees.  And  it  is  this  by 
whiclt  the  ever-greens  are  enabled  to  keep 
their  leaves  all  the  winter. 

Leaves  not  only  bring  nourifliment  from 
the  lower  parts  wdtliin  the  attradlion  of 
the  growing  fruit,  (which  like  young 
animals  is  furniihed  with  proper  inftrii- 
ments  to  fuck  it  thence)  but  alfo  carry  off 
the  redundant  watery  fluid,  while  they 
imbibe  the  dew  and  rain,  which  contain 
much  fait  and  fulphur  : for  the  air  is  full 
of  acid  and  fulphureous  particles ; and  tJie 
various  combinations  of  thefe,  are  doubtlefs 
very  ferviceable  in  promoting  the  work  of 
vegetation.  Indeed  fo  fine  a fluid  as  the 
air,  is  a more  proper  medium,  wherein  to 
prepare  and  combine  the  more  exalted, 
principles  of  vegetables,  than  the  grofs 
watery  fluid  of  the  fap.  And  that  there  is 
plenty  of  thefe  particles  in  the  leaves  is 
evident,  from  the  fulphureous  exudations 
often  found  on  their  edges.  To  thefe  re- 
fined aerial  particles,  not  only  the  moft 
racy,  generous  tafteof  fruits,  but  likewife 
the  mofl  grateful  odours  of  flowers,  yea  and 
theirbeaudful  colours,  are  probably  owing. 

In  order  to  fupply  tender  Ihoots  witk 
nourifliment,  nature  is  careful  to  furnifli, 
at  fniall  diflances,  the  young  flioots  of  all 
forts  of  trees,  with  many  leaves  throughout 
their  whole  length:  which,  as  fo  many 
jointly  afting  powders,  draw  plenty  of  fap 
to  them. 

The  like  provlfion  has  nature  made,  in 
the  corn,  grafs,  and  reed-kind  : the  leafy 
(pircs,  which  draw  nourilbment  to  each 
joint,  being  provided  long  before  the  Hem 
flioots:  the  tender  flems  would eaflly  break, 
or  dry  up,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  growth, 
had  not  thefe  fcabbards  been  provided, 
W'hidi  both  fupport  and  keep  them  in  a 
fupple  and  dud  lie  Hate. 

'Idle  growth  of  a young  bud  to  a flioot, 
confifts  in  the  gradual  dilatation  and  exten- 
iioii  of  every  part  till  it  is  ilretched  cut 
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to  its  full  length.  And  the  capillary  tubes 
ftill  retain  their  hollownefs,  notvvithiland- 
ing  their  being  extended,  as  we  fee  melted 
glafs  tubes  remain  hollow,  though  drawn 
out  to  the  fined  thread. 

The  pith  of  trees  is  always  full  of 
moillure  while  the  (hoot  is  growing,  by 
theexpanfion  of  which,  the  tender,  ductile 
Ihoot  is  diilended  in  every  part.  But 
when  each  year’s  flioot  is  fully  grown, 
then  the  pith  gradually  dries  up.  Mean 
time  nature  carefully  provides  for  the 
growth  of  the  fucceeding  year,  by  preftrv- 
ing  a tender  dudile  part  in  tne  bud,  re- 
plete with  fucculent  pith.  Great  care  is 
iikewife  taken  to  keep  the  pai  ts  between 
the  bark  and  wood  always  fupple  with 
ilimy  moidure,  from  which  dudiie  matter 
the  woody  fibres,  veficles,  and  buds  are 
formed. 

The  great  variety  of  different  fab  fiances 
in  the  fame  vegetable,  proves,  that  the»-e 
are  peculiar  vd’i'els  for  conveying  different 
forts  of  nutriment.  In  many  vegetables 
home  of  thofe  vedels  are  plainly  ieen  full 
of  milky,  yellow,  erred  nutriment. 

Where  a fecretion  is  defigned  to  com- 
pofe  an  hard  fubdance,  viz.  the  kernel  or 
feed  of  hard-done  fruits,  it  does  not  imme- 
diately grow  from  the  done,  which  would 
be  the  fhorted  way  to  convey  nourifhment 
to  it.  But  the  umbilical  vellel  fetches  a 
compafs  round  the  concave  of  the  done,  and 
then  enters  the  kernel  near  its  cone.  By 
this  artifice  the  veffel  being  much  prolong- 
ed, the  motion  of  the  fap  is  thereby  retard- 
ed, and  a vifeid  nutriment  conveyed  to  the 
feed,  which  turns  to  an  hard  fubdance. 

Let  us  trace  the  vegetation  of  a tree, 
.from  the  feed  to  its  full  maturity.  When 
tiie  feed  is  fovvn,  in  a few  days  it  imbibes 
fo  much  moidure,  as  to  fwell  with  very 
great  force,  by  which  it  is  enabled  both  to 
drike  its  roots  down,  and  to  force  its  dem 
out  of  the  ground.  As  it  grows  up,  the 
hrd,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  order  of  la- 
teral branches  flioot  out,  each  lower  order 
being  longer  than  thofe  immediately  above 
them,  not  only  as  fhooting  fifd,  but  becaufe 
inferted  nearer  the  root,  and  fo  drawing 
greater  plenty  of  fap.  .So  that  a tree  is  a 
complicated  engine,  which  has  as  many 
difierent  powers  as  it  has  branches.  And 
the  whole  of  each  yearly  growth  of  tlie 
tree,  is  proportioned  to  the  whole  of  the 
nourlfliment  they  attrad. 

But  leaves  alfo  are  fo  necelfary  tp  pro- 
mote its  growth,  that  nature  provides  I’mall, 
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thin  expanfions,  which  may  be  called  pri- 
mary leaves,  to  draw  nourifhment  to  the 
buds  and  young  flioots,  before  the  leaf  is 
expanded.  Thele  bring  nutriment  to 
them  in  a quantity  fuflicient  for  their  fmall 
demand  : a gi  euter  quantity  of  which  is  af- 
terward provided,  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  by  the  greater  expanfion  of  the 
leaves.  A ftill  more  beautiful  apparatus  we 
find  in  tlie  carious  expanfions  of  blofl'oms 
and  flowers,  which  both  proteft  and  con- 
vey nourifliinent  to  the  embryo  f.  U!t  and 
feeds.  But  as  foon  as  the  calix  is  formed 
into  a fmall  fruit,  containin?  a minute,  fe- 
miiial  tree,  the  blofibm  fails  olf,  leaving  it 
to  imbibe  nourilhment  for  itfelf,  winch  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  its  fund'lion, 
by  the  adjoining  leaves. 

Let  03  proceed  to  make  feme  additional 
refledions  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  plants  produce  leeds : but  they  are 
entirely  unfit  for  propagation,  till  they  are 
impregnated.  This  is  performed  within 
the  flower,  by  the  duft  of  the  anthera;  fall- 
ing upon  the  molfi:  fligmata,  where  it  burfls 
and  lends  forth  a very  fubtle  matter,  whicli 
is  abforbed  by  the  flyic,  and  conveyed  down 
to  the  feed.  As  foon  as  this  operation  is 
over,  thofe  organs  wither  and  fall.  But 
one  flower  does  not  always  contain  all  thefe ; 
often  the  male  organs  are  on  one,  the  fe- 
male on  another.  And  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
anthei'cS  and  fligmata  is  in  all  flowers  con- 
trived with  wonderful  wifdom.  In  moft, 
the  fligmata  furround  the  piflii,  and  are  of 
the  fame  height.  But  where  ih/  , 'flil  is 
longer  than  the  fligmata,  the  flov.  ^.  s re- 
cline, that  the  duft  n:ay  fall  into  the  fligma- 
ta, and  when  impregnated  rife  again,  that 
the  feeds  may  not  fall  cut.  In  other  flowers 
the  piflii  is  Ihcrter,  and  there  the  flowers 
peferve  an  erect  fituation.  Nay,  when  the 
flowering  fealon  comes  on,  they  become 
ered  though  they  were  drooping  before. 
Lafily,  when  the  male  flowers  are  placed 
below  the  female,  the  leaves  are  very  Ifnall 
and  narrow,  that  they  may  not  Jiindei^the 
dull  from  flying  upwards  like  fmo.ke : and 
when  in  the  fame  fpecies  one  plant  is  male, 
and  the  other  female,  there  the  dull  is 
carried  in  abundance  by  the  wind  from  the 
male  to  the  female.  VVe  cannot  alfo  with- 
out admiration  obfewe,  that  moft  flowers 
expand  themfelves  when  the  fun  fldnes,  and 
clofe  when  either  rain,  clouds,  or  evening 
is  coming  on,  left  the  genital  duft  Ihou'd 
L?  coagulated,  or  otherwife  rendered  ufe- 

y 2 lefs. 
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lefs.  Yet  when  the  impregnation  is  over, 
they  do  not  clofe,  either  upon  ihowers,  or 
the  approach  of  evening. 

For  tlie  fcattering  of  feed,  nature  has 
provided  numbeilefs  ways.  Various  ber- 
riesare  given  for  food  to  aninuih:  butwhile 
they  eat  the  pulp,  they  fow  the  feed.  Ei- 
ther they  difperfe  them  at  the  lame  time : or 
if  they  fwallow  them,  they  arc  returned 
with  intereh.  'Fhe  miiletoe  aivvavs  grows 
on  the  other  trees ; becaufe  the  thruih  that 
eats  the  feeds  of  them,  calls  them  forth  with 
Ills  dung.  The  junipers  alfo,  which  fill  our 
woods,  are  Town  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
crofs-bill  that  lives  on  fircones,  and  the 
hawfinch  which  feeds  on  pine-cones,  fow 
many  of  thofe  feeds,  efpecially  when  they 
carry  the  cone  to  a flone  or  llump,  to  flrip 
off  its  fcales.  Swine  likewife  and  moles, 
by  throwing  up  the  earth,  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  feeds. 

The  great  Parent  of  all  decreed  that 
the  whole  earth  Ihould  be  covered  with 
plants.  In  order  to  this  he  adapted  the 
nature  of  each  to  the  climate  where  it 
grows.  So  that  fome  can  bear  intenfe 
heat,  others  intenfe  cold.  Some  love  a 
moderate  warmth.  Many  delight  in  dry, 
others  in  moill  ground.  The  Alpine 
plants  love  mountains  whofe  tops  are  co- 
vered with  eternal  fnov/.  And  they  blow 
and  ripen  their  feeds  very  early,  lefl  the 
winter  fliould  overtake  and  dellroy  them. 
Plants  which  will  grow  no  where  elfc, 
fiourifh  in  Siberia,  and  near  Hudfon’s 
Bay.  Grafs  can  bear  almoll  any  tempe- 
rature of  the  air : in  which  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  appears;  this  being  fo  ne- 
ceffary  all  over  the  globe,  for  the  nourilh- 
incnt  of  cattle. 

Thus  neither  the  fcorching  fun  nor  the 
pinching  cold  hinders  any  country  from 
having  its  vegetables.  Nor  is  there  any 
foil  which  docs  not  bring  forth  fome. 
Pond-weed  and  water-lilies  inhabit  the  wa- 
ters. Some  plants  cover  the  bottom  of  ri- 
vers and  Teas : others  fill  the  marfhes.  Some 
clothe  the  plains:  others  grow  in  the  driell 
woods,  that  fcarce  ever  fee  the  fun.  Nay, 
Hones  and  the  trunks  of  trees  are  not  void, 
but  covered  with  liverwort. 

The  vvifdoin  of  the  Creator  appears  no 
where  more  than  in  the  manner  of  the 
growth  of  trees.  As  the  roots  defeend 
deeper  than  thofe  of  other  plants,  they  do 
not  rob  them  of  nourilhment.  And  as 
their  Hems  fftoot  up  fo  high,  they  are 
ealily  preferved  from  cattle.  The  leaves 


falling  in  autumn  guard  many  plantl 
againft  the  rigour  of  winter : and  in  the’ 
fummer  afford  both  them  and  us  a defence' 
againft  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  like- 
wife imbibe  the  water  from  the  earth,  part 
of  vvliich  tranfpirlng  through  their  leaves,’ 
is  infenfibly  dilp^crfed,  and  helps  to  moiften 
the  plants  that  are  round  about.  Laftly, 
the  particular  ftvufture  of  trees  contributes 
very  much  to  the  propagation  of  infedls. 
Multitudes  of  theie  lay  their  eggs  upon 
their  leaves,  v.'here  they  find  both  food 
and  fafety, 

Manv  plants  and  ftirubs  are  armed  with 
thorns,  to  keep  the  animals  from  deftroy- 
ing  their  fruits.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  co- 
ver many  other  plants,  under  their  branches, 
fo  that  while  the  adjacent  grounds  are  rob- 
bed of  all  plants,  fome  may  be  preferved 
to  continue  the  fpecies. 

The  mofies  which  adorn  the  moft  barren 
places,  preferve  the  fmaller  plants,  when 
they  begin  to  ffoot,  from  cold  and  drought.- 
They  alfo  hinder  the  fermenting  earth 
from  forcing  the  roots  of  plants  upward 
in  the  fpring,  as  we  fee  happen  annually 
to  trunks  of  trees.  Hence  few  mofles  grow 
in  fouthern  climates,  not  being  neceffary 
there  to  thefe  ends. 

Sea-matweed  will  bear  no  foil  but  pure 
fand.  Sand  is  often  blown  by  violent 
winds,  fo  as  to  deluge  as  it  were  meadows 
and  fields.  But  where  this  grows,  it  fixes 
the  fand,  and  gathers  it  into  hillocks* 
Thus  other  lands  arc  formed,  the  ground 
increafed,  and  the  fea  repelled,  by  this 
wonderful  difpofition  of  nature. 

How  careful  is  nature  to  preferve  that 
ufeful  plant  grafs ! The  more  its  leaves  are- 
eaten,  the  more  they  increafe.  For  the 
Author  of  nature  intended,  that  vegetables 
which  have  flender  ilalks  and  ered  leaves 
ftiould  be  copious  and  thick  fet,  and  thus 
afford  food  for  fo  vail  a quantity  of  graz- 
ing animals.  But  what  increafes  our  won- 
der is,  that  although  grafs  is  the  principal 
food  of  fuch  animals,  yet  they  touch  not 
the  ftower  and  feed- bearing  Hems,  that  fo 
the  feeds  may  ripen  and ’be  fown. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  moth,  which 
feeds  upon  grafs  to  the  great  ddlrudion 
thereof,  feems  to  be  formed  in  order  to 
keep  a due  proportion  between  this  and 
other  plants.  For  grafs  when  left  to  grow 
freely,  increafes  to  that  degree  as  to  ex- 
clude all  other  plants,  which  would  con- 
fequently  be  extirpated,  unlefs  the  infed 
fometimes  prepared  a place  for  them.  And 
A hence 
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aience  it  is,  tliat  more  fpecies  of  plants  ap- 
pear, when  this  caterpillar  has  laid  walle 
the  pahure  the  preceding  year,  than  at  any 
other  time. 

But  all  plants,  fooner  or  later,  mull  fab - 
mit  to  death.  They  fpring  up,  they  grow, 
they  flourifli,  they  bear  fruit,  and  having 
hniihed  their  couiTe,  return  to  the  duli: 
again,  Almofl:  all  the  black  mould  which 
covers  the  earth,  is  owing  to  dead  vege- 
tables. Indeed,  after  the  leaves  and  hems 
are  gone,  the  roots  of  plants  remain:  but 
tliefe  too  at  laft  rot  and  change  into  mould. 
And  the  earth  thus  prepared,  reilores  to 
plants  what  it  has  received  from  them. 
For  when  feeds  are  committed  to  the  earth, 
they  draw  and  accommodate  to  their  own 
nature  the  more  fubtle  parts  of  this  mould: 
fo  that  the  tallefl;  tree  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  mould  wonderfully  compounded  with 
air  and  water.  And  from  thefe  plants  when 
they  die,  juil  the  fame  kind  of  mould  is 
formed  as  gave  them  birth.  By  this  means 
fertility  remains  continually  uninterrupt- 
ed : whereas  the  earth  could  not  make  good 
its  annual  confumption,  were  it  not  con- 
da  ntly  recruited. 

In  many  cafes  the  crudaceous  liverworts 
are  the  fird  foundation  of  vegetation. 
Therefore  however  defpifed,  they  are  of 
the  utmoll  confeqiience,  in  the  cecono.my 
of  nature.  When  rocks  tird  emerge  out 
of  the  fea,  they  are  fo  polilhed  by  the  force 
of  the  waves,  that  hardly  any  herb  is  able 
to  fix  its  habitation  upon  them.  But  the 
minute  cruftaceous  liverworts  foon  begin  to 
cover  thefe  dry  rocks,  though  they  have  no 
nourilhment  but  the  little  mould  and  im- 
perceptible particles,  which  the  rain  and 
air  bring  thither.  Thefe  liverworts  dying 
turn  into  fine  earth,  in  which  a larger  kind 
of  liverworts  drike  their  roots,  Thefe  alfo 
die,  and  turn  to  mould : and  then  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  modes  find  nourilhment. 
Ladly,  thefe  dying  yield  fuch  plenty  of 
mould,  that  herbs  and  Ihrubs  eafily  take 
root  and  live  upon  it. 

That  trees,  when  dry  or  cut  down,  may 
not  remain  ufelefs  to  the  world,  and  lie 
melancholy  fpedtacles,  nature  hadens  on 
their  dedruftion  in  a lingular  manner. 
Fird  the  liverworts  begin  to  drike  root  in 
them:  afterward  the  rnoidure  is  drawn  out 
of  them,  whence  putrefadlion  follows. 
Then  the  mulhroom-kind  find  a fit  place  to 
grow  on,  and  corrupt  them  dill  more.  A 
particular  fort  of  beetle  next  makes  him- 
fdf  a way  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
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Then  a fort  of  caterpillar>  and  fevcial  other 
forts  of  beetles,  bore  mimberlefs  holes 
through  the  trunk.  Ladly,  the  wood- 
peckers come,  and  while  they  are  feeking 
for  infcdls,  (hatter  the  tree,  already  cor- 
rupted, and  exceedingly  haden  its  return 
to  the  earth  from  wlience  it  came.  But 
how  (hall  the  trunk  of  a tree,  which  is 
emerfed  in  water  ever  return  to  earth?  A 
particular  kind  of  worm  performs  this 
work,  as  fea-faring  men  well  know. 

But  why  is  fo  inconfiderablc  a plant  as 
thidles,  fo  armed  and  guarded  by  nature? 
Becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  plants 
that  grows.  Obferve  an  heap  of  clay,  on 
which  for  many  years  no  plant  has  fprung 
up : let  but  the  feeds  of  a thidle  fix  there^ 
and  other  plants  will  quickly  come  thither, 
and  foon  cover  the  ground : for  the  thidles 
by  their  leaves  attract  rnoidure  from  the 
air,  and  by  their  roots  fend  it  into  the 
clay,  and  by  that  means  not  only  thrive 
themfelves,  but  provide  a Ihelter  for  other 
plants. 

Indeed,  there  is  fuch  a variety  of  wif- 
dom,  and  profufion  of  goodnefs,  difplaycd 
in  every  objeft  of  nature,  even  in  thofe 
that  feem  ufelefs  or  infignificant,  and  what 
is  more,  in  many  of  thofe  which  to  an  ig- 
norant and  fuperlicial  obferver,  appear 
noxious,  that  it  is  pad  doubt  to  the  true 
philofopher,  nothing  has  been  made  in 
vain.  That  is  a fine  as  well  as  pious  ob- 
fervation  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  founded  on 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priedley,  that  no 
vegetable  grows  in  vairi,  but  that  from 
the  oak  of  the  fored  to  the  grafs  of  the 
field,  every  individual  plant  is  ferviceabie 
to  mankind  : if  not  always  didinguifheci  by 
fome  private  virtue,  yet  making  a part  of 
the  whole,  which  cleanfes  and  purifies  our 
atmofphere.  In  this  the  fragrant  rofe  and 
deadly  night-lhade  co-operate ; nor  is  the 
herbage,  nor  the  woods  that  fiourilh  in  the 
mod:  remote  and  unpeopled  regions,  unpro- 
fitable to  us,  nor  we  to  them ; confidering 
how  co!:>d:antly  the  winds  convey  to  them 
our  vitiated  air,  for  our  relief,  and  their 
nourilhment.  And  if  ever  thefe  falutary 
gales  rife  to  dorms  and  hurricanes,  let  us 
dill  trace  and  revere  the  ways  of  a benefi- 
cent being ; who  not  fortuitoufly  but  with 
defign,  not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy,  thus 
lhakes  the  waters  and  the  air  together,  to 
bury  in  the  deep  thofe  putrid  and  pedilen- 
tial  effluvia,  which  the  vegetables  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  bevn  infufficient  to 
confume. 

Y 3 ^5.  General 
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§ 5.  General  Reflexions  and  Ohfcrnjations 

on  Beq/lsy  Birds,  Fijhes,  and  other  infe- 

rh  r parts  of  the  Works  of  God. 

T o 7^rt-  of  nature  is  deilitute  of  inha- 
bitaiiL-.  T:ic  ^ 'oods,  the \v?irer<!,  t^c  d-jpths 
of  the  earth,  i^ave  ihcir  reipu{>lve  tenants ; 
Yvhlie  the  yielding  air,  and  thofe  trafls 
where  man  can  never,  but  with  much  art 
and  danger,  afeend,  are  alfo  palied  through 
by  multitudes  of  the  moft  beautiful  beings 
of  tlie  creation. 

Eve'-y  order  of  animals  is  fitted  for  its 
fituation  in  life:  but  none  more  apparently 
than  birds.  Though  they  fall  below  beafls 
in  the  fcale  of  nature,  yet  they  hold  the 
next  rank,  and  far  furpafs  fifbesand  infctils, 
both  in  the  ilruflure  of  their  bodies,  and 
in  their  fagaciiy. 

The  body  of  man  prefents  the  greateft 
variety:  bealls  lefs  perfeftly  formed,  dif- 
cover  their  dcfefls  in  the  fimplicity  of  their 
con’ormat’on  : the  mechani'm  of  birds  is 
yet  lefs  complex:  ffhes  are  furr.iihed  udth 
fewer  organs  ftill;  while  infefls,  more  im- 
perfect than  all,  f!I  an  the  chaTm  between 
animal  and  vegeial>Ie  ’lature.  Of  man,  the 
moft  pierfeft  animal,  there  are  but  three  or 
fourfpecics;  the  kinds  oi  beafts  are  more 
numerous;  birds  are  more  various  ftill; 
flhes  yet  moie  ; but  infefls  aftbrd  an  im- 
rnenfe  variety. 

As  to  the  number  of  animals,  the  fpccies 
of  beafts,  including  alfo  ferpents,  are  not 
very  numerous.  Such  as  are  certainly 
known  and  clearly  deferibed,  are  not  above 
an  hundred  and  fifty.  And  yet  probably 
not  many  that  are  of  any  confiderable  big- 
nefs,  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

The  fpecies  of  birds,  known  and  de- 
feribed, are  near  five  hundred,  and  the  fpe- 
cies of  fifnes,  k eluding  (hell- fib,  as  many  : 
hut  if  the  fhell-f  (h  are  taken  in,  above  lix 
times  the  number.  Hovv  many  of  each 
genus  remain  undifeovered,  we  cannot 
very  nearly  conjedure.  But  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  the  whole  ium  of  beafts  and  birds  to 
exceed  by  a third  part,  and  fifties  by  one 
half,  thofe  that  are  known. 

The  infeCls,  taking  in  the  exfanguious, 
both  terreftrial  and  aquatic,  m:fy  for  num- 
ber vie  even  with  plants  thenifelves.  The 
exfargaious  alone,  by  what  ,Dr.  Lifter  has 
ob'brved  and  delineated,  we  may  conjec- 
ture cannot  be  lefs,  if  not  many  more,  than 
three  thouiand  fpecies.  Indeed  this  com- 
putaiion  feems  much  too  low:  for  if  there 
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are  a thoufand  fpecies  in  this  ifland  and 
the  fea  near  it ; and  if  the  fame  proportion 
hold  between  the  in  feds  natives  of  Eng- 
land, and  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  world;' 
the  fpccies  of  infeds  on  the  whole  globe, 
w ill  amount  to  ten  thoufand. 

Now  if  the  number  of  creatures  even  in 
this  lower  world,  be  fo  exceedingly  great; 
how  great,  how  immenfe  muft  be  the  power 
and  wdrdom  of  him  that  formed  them  all  ! 
For  as  it  argues  far  more  (kill  in  an  artifi- 
cer, to  be  able  to  frame  both  decks  and. 
watches,  and  pumps,  and  many  other  forts 
of  machines,  than  he  could  diiplay  in  mak- 
ing but  one  of  thole  forts  of  engines:  fo 
the  Almighty  declares  more  cl  his  wifdom, 
in  forming  fuch  a multitude  of  difrerenii 
forts  of  creatures,  and  all  with  admuable 
and  unreproveableart,  than  if  he  had  creat- 
ed but  a few. 

Again  : The  fuperiority  of  knowledge 
wmuld  be  difplayed,  by  contriving  engines 
for  the  lame  purpofes  after  different  fa- 
fhions,  as  the  moving  docks  or  other  en- 
gines bv  fprings  inftead  of  weights:  and 
the  infinitely  wife  Creator,  has  ihewn  by 
many  inftances,  that  he  is  not  confined  to 
one  erdy  inftrum.ent,  for  the  working  one 
efFed,  but  can  perforin  the  fame  thing  by 
divers  means.  So  though  moft  Hying 
creatures  have  feathers,  yet  hath  he  ena- 
bled fcveral  to  fly  without  them ; as  the 
bat,  one  fort  of  lizard,  two  forts  of  fifties, 
and  numberlefs  forts  of  infeds.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  air  bladder  in  fifties, 
feems  needfary  for  fwimming  ; yet  are 
many  fo  formed  as  to  fwim  without  it,  as 
firft,  the  cartilaginous  kind,  which  never- 
thelefs  afeend  and  defeend  at  pleafure,  al- 
though by  what  means  we  cannot  tell  : 
fecondly,  the  cetaceous  kind  : the  air  which 
they  receive  into  their  lungs,  infome  mea- 
fure  anfwering  the  fame  end. 

Yet  again:  Though  God  has  tempered 
the  blood  and  bodies  of  moft  fifties  to  their 
cold  element,  yet  to  fliew  he  can  preferve 
a creature  as  hot  as  beafts  themfelves  in 
the  coldeft  water,  he  has  placed  a variety 
of  thefe  cetaceous  fifties  in  the  northermoft 
feas.  And  the  copious  fat  wherewith  their 
bodies  is  inclofed,  by  refieding  the  inter- 
nal heat,  and  keeping  off  the  external  cold, 
keeps  them  warm  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pole.  Another  proof  that  God 
can  by  different  means  produce  the  fame 
effed.'is  the  various  ways  of  extrading  the 
nutritious  juice  out  of  the  aliment  in  vari- 
ous creatures. 

In 
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In  man  and  hearts  the  food,  firrt  chewed, 
j-3  received  into  the  rtomach,  where  it  is 
concoded  and  reduced  into  chyle,  and  fo 
evacuated  into  tiie  intelxines,  where  b'^ing 
mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreate  juice, 
it  is  farther  fubtilized,  and  rendered  fo 
fluid,  that  its  finer  parts  eafily  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  ladeal  veins.  In  birds  there 
is  no  chewing ; .but  in  fuch  as  are  not  car- 
nivorous, it  is  immediately  fwaliowed  into, 
the  crop,  or  anti-ftomach  (which  is  ob- 
fervedinmany,erpecially  pifeivorous  birds) 
where  it  is  moirtenedby  ibine  proper  juice, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  gizzard,  by  the 
working  of  vvhofe  mufcles,  afhlied  by  fmall 
pebbles,  which  they  fwallow  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  ground  ffnail,  and  fo  tranfmitted 
to  the  intertines. 

In  oviparous  reptiles,  and  all  kind  of 
ferpents,  there  is  neither  chewing  nor  com- 
minution in  the  rtomach,  but  as  theyfwal- 
low  animals  whole,  fo  they  void  the  ikins 
unbroken,  having  extradled  the  nutritious 
juices.  Here,  by  the  bye,  we  may  obferve 
the  wonderful  delatibiiity  of  the  throats 
and  gullets  of  f rpents.  Two  entire  adult 
mice  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rtomach 
of  an  adder,  whofe  neck  was  no  bigger 
than  one’s  little  nng.'m. 

Flfhes,  which  neither  chew,  nor  grind 
their  meat,  do,  by  means  of  a corrofive 
juice  in  their  rtomach,  reduce  ikin,  bones, 
and  all  into  chyle.  And  yot  this  juice 
fhews  no  acidity  to  the  take.  But  how 
mild  fo.ever  it  tartes,  it  corrodes  all  animal 
fubrtances,  as  aqua  fortis  does  iron. 

Several  eminent  men  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  brutes  are  mere  machines. 
This  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  pnde 
of  man  ; but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  daily 
obfervation.  Do  we  not  continually  ob- 
ferve in  the  bmtes  which  are  round  about 
us,  a degree  of  reafon  ? Many  of  tlieir  ac- 
tions cannot  br  accounted  for  without  it: 
as  that  commonly  noted  of  dogs,  that  run- 
ning before  their  marters,  they  will  flop  at 
the  parting  of  the  road,  till  they  fee  which 
way  their  marters  tike.  And  when  they 
have  gotten  what  they  fear  will  be  taken 
from  them,  they  run  away  and  hide  it. 
Nay,  what  account  can  be  given,  why  a 
dog  being  to  leap  on  a table.^  which  he  fees 
he  cannot  reach  at  once,  if  a ilool  or  chair 
ftands  near  it,  firfl  mounts  that,  gnd  thence 
proceeds  to  the  table  ? If  he  were  mere 
clock-v/ork,  and  his  motion  caufed  by  a 
material  Ipring,  that  fpring  being  once 
fet  to  work,  would  carcy  the  machine  in 
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a right  line,  towards  the  object  that  put  it 
in  motion. 

Were  it  true,  that  brutes  were  mere 
machines,  they  could  have  no  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain.  But  how  contrary  is  this, 
to  the  doleful  fignilications  they  gi  ve,  when 
beaten  or  tormented  ? How  contrary  to 
the  common  lenfe  of  mankind  ? For  do  w^e 
not  ail  naturally  pity  them,  apprehending 
tiiem  to  feel  pain  jurt  as  we  do  r Whereas 
no  man  is  troubled  to  fee  a plant  torn,  or 
cut,  or  mangled  how  you  pleale.  And  how 
contrary  to  Scripture  f J righteous  man  re- 
gar  deth  the  life  of  his  bcaji : but  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  ‘zwcked  are  cruel.  Prov.  xii.  i o. 
The  former  claufe  is  ufually  rendered,  'a 
good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beart.  And 
this  is  the  true  rendering,  as  appears  by 
the  oppofite  claufe,  that  the  wicked  is 
cruel.  Cruelty  then  may  be  exercifed  to- 
wards hearts.  But  this  could  not  be,  were 
they  mere  machines. 

The  natural  inrtinbl  of  all  creatures,  and 
the  fpecial  provifion  made  for  fome  of  the 
mort  helplefs,  do  in  a particular  manner 
demon rtraW  the  great  Creator’s  care. 

Firft,  What  an  admirable  principle  is 
the  natural  affection  of  all  creatures  to- 
w'ard  their  young  ! By  means  of  this,  with 
what  care  do  they  nurfe  them  up,  thinking 
no  pains  too  great  to  be  taken  for  them, 
no  danger  too  great  to  be  ventured  upon, 
for  their  guard  and  fecurity  ! Hovv  will 
they  carefs  them  with  their  affeblionate 
notes,  put  food  into  their  mouths,  fuclde 
them,  cherilh  and  keep  them  warm,  teach 
them  to  pick  and  eat,  and  gather  food  for 
thcmfelves  : and,  in  a word,  perform  the 
whole  part  of  fo  many  nurfes,  deputed  by 
the  fovereign  Lord  of  the  world,  to  help 
fuch  young  and  fhiftlefs  creatures  till  they 
are  able  to  ihift  for  themfelves. 

Other  animals,  infecls  in  particular, 
whofe  oif^pring  is  too  numerous  for  the 
parent’s  provifion,  are  fo  generated  as  to 
need  none  of  their  care.  For  they  ar- 
rive immediately  at  their  perfect  date,  and 
fo  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  Yet 
thus  far  the  parental  inrtinbl  (equal  to  the 
molt  rational  forefight)  extends,  that  they 
do  not  drop  their  eggs  any  where,  but  in 
commodious  places,  fuitable  to  their  fpe- 
cies.  And  fome  include  in  their  nerts  fuf- 
ficient  and  agreeable  food,  to  ferve  their 
young  till  they  come  to  maturity. 

And  for  the  young  themfelves  : as  the 
parent  is  not  able  to  carry  them  about,  to 
c othe  them  ami  dandle  them,  as  maa 

y dotli : 
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doth  ; how  admirably  is  it  contrived,  that 
they  can  fcon  walk  about,  and  begin  to 
fhift  for  theinfelves  ! How  naturally  do 
they  hunt  for  their  teat,  fuck,  pick  and 
take  in  their  proper  food  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  of  man, 
(as  their  parent’s  reafon  is  fufiicient  to 
help,  to  nurfe,  feed  and  clothe  them)  are 
born  utterly  helplefs,  and  are  more  abfo- 
lutely  than  any  creature  call  upon  their 
parent’s  care. 

Secondly,  What  admirable  proyifion  is 
made  for  fome  of  the  moll  helplefs  crea- 
tures, at  a time  when  they  rnuft  other- 
wife  utterly  perilh  ! The  winter  is  an 
improper  feafon  to  afford  food  for  infedts 
and  many  other  a>nirnals.  When  the  fields, 
trees,  and  plants  are  naked,  and  the  air  is 
chilled  with  froif ; what  would  become  of 
fuch  animals,  whofe  tender  bodies  are  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  who  are  nourifhed 
only  by  the  produce  of  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer  ? To  prevent  their  total  deflrudlion, 
tlie  wife  Preferver  of  the  world  has  fo 
ordered,  that,  in  the  firll:  place,  thofe  who 
are  impatient  of  cold,  fhould  have  fuch  a 
peculiar  ftrudure  of  body,  as  during  that 
feafon  not  to  fuffer  any  wafte,  nor  con- 
fcqucntly  need  any  recruit.  Hence  many 
forts  of  birds,  and  almoll  all  infeds,  pafs  the 
whole  winter  without  any  food:  and  moll: 
of  them  without  any  refpiration.  It  feeras 
all  motion  of  the  animal  juices  is  extind. 
F or  though  cut  in  pieces  they  do  not  awake, 
nor  does  any  fluid  ooze  out  at  the  wound. 
This  fleep  therefore  is  little  lefs  than  death, 
and  their  waking,  than  a refurredion:  when 
the  returning  fun  revives  them  and  their 
food  together. 

The  next  provifion  is  for  fuch  creatures 
as  can  bear  the  cold,  but  would  want  food. 
This  is  provided  againfl:  in  fome,  by  a long 
patience  of  hunger,  in  others  by  their 
wonderful  inflind,  in  laying  up  food 
before  hand,  againfl:  the  approaching  win- 
ter. By  fome  of  thefe,  their  little  treafu- 
ries  are  at  the  proper  feafon  well  flocked 
with  provifions.  Yea,  whole  fields  are 
here  and  there  befpread  with  the  fruits  of 
the  neighbouring  trees  laid  carefully  up  in 
the  earth,  and  covered  fafe  by  pix)vident 
little  animals. 

And  what  a prodigious  ad  is  it  of  the 
Creator’s  indulgence  to  the  poor,  fhiftlefs 
irrationals,  that  they  are  already  furnilhed 
with  fuch  cloathing,  as  is  proper  to  their 
place  and  bufin efs  ! with  hair,  with  fea- 
thers, with  fliells,  or  with  firm  armature. 
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all  nicely  accommodated,  as  well  to  the 
element  wherein  they  live,  as  to  their  fe- 
veral  occafions  there  1 To  beafts,  hair  is 
a commodious  cloathing  ; which,  together 
with  the  apt  texture  of  their  flein,  fits  them 
in  all  weathers  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and 
to  do  their  fervice  to  man.  1 he  thick 
and  warm  fleeces  of  others,  are  a good 
defence  againfl  the  cold  and  wet,  and  alfo 
a foft  bed  : yea,  and  to  many,  a comfort- 
able covering  for  their  tender  young. 

All  the  animals  near  Hudfon’s  Bay  are 
cloathed  with  a clofe,  feft,  warm  fur.  But 
what  is  flill  more  furprifing,  and  what 
draws  all  attentive  minds  to  admrre  the 
wifdom  and  goodneis  of  Providence  is,  that 
the  very  dogs  and  cats  which  are  brought 
thither  from  England,  on  the  approach  of 
w'inter  change  their  appearance,  and  ac- 
quire a much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker 
coat  of  hair  than  tiiey  originally  had. 

And  as  hair  is  a commodious  drefs  for 
beafts,  fo  are  feathers  for  birds.  They  are 
not  only  a good  guard  againfl  wet  and 
cold,  but  nicely  placed  every  where  on  the 
body,  to  give  them  an  eafy  paffage  through 
the  air,  and  to  waft  them  through  that 
thin  medium.  How  curious  is  their  tex- 
ture for  lightnels,  and.  withal  clofe  and 
firm  forflrengthl  and  where  it  is  necef- 
fary  they  fhould  be  filled,  what  a lignt, 
medullary  lubilance  are  they  filled  with  1 
fo  that  ev'en  the  flrongeft  parts,  far  from 
being  a load  to  the  body,  rather  help  to 
make  it  light  and  buoyant.  And  how  cur 
rioufly  are  the  vanes  of  the  feathers 
wrought  with  capillary  filaments,  neatly 
interwoven  together,  whereby  they  are 
fufficiently  clofe  and  ftrong,  both  to  guard 
the  body  againfl  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  to  im power  the  wings,  like  fo 
many  fails,  to  make  flrong  impulles  on  the 

air  in  their  flight.  ^ • r 

No  lefs  curious  is  the  cloathing  of  rep- 
tiles. How  well  adapted  are  the  rings  of 
fome,  and  the  contortions  of  the  of 
others,  not  only  to  fence  the  body  fuf- 
ficiently, but  to  enable  them  to  creep,  to 
perforate  the  earth,  and  to  perform  all  the 
offices  of  their  flate,  better  than  any  other 

covering  1 - 

Obferve,  for  inflance,  the  tegument  of 
the  earth-worms,  made  in  the  compleateft 
manner,  for  making  their  paflage  through 
the  earth,  wherever  their  occafions  lead 
them.  Their  body  is  made  throughout  of 
fmall  rings,  which  have  a curious  appa- 
ratus of  mufcles,  that  enable  them  with 

great 
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great  ftrength  to  dilate,  extend,  or  con- 
•^radt  tlielr  whole  body.  Each  ring  is 
likevvife  armed  with  ftifF,  Iharp  prickles, 
which  they  can  open  at  pleafur.e,  or  flint 
clole  to  their  body.  Laltly,  under  theif 
flcin  there  is  a flimy  juice,  which  they  emit 
as  occaflon  requires,  to  lubricate  the  body, 
and  facilitate  their  paflage  into  the  earth. 
By  all  thefe  means  they  are  enabled,  with 
eafe  and  fpeed,  to  work  themfelves  into 
the  earth,  which  they  could  not  do,  were 
they  covered  with  hair,  feathers,  fcales, 
or  fuch  cloathing  as  any  of  the  other 
creatures. 

How  wifely  likewife  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  w'aters  cloathed  I The  fliclls  of 
fome  fiuies,  are  a flrong  guard  to  their 
tender  bodies,  and  confiftent  enough  with 
tlieir  flow  motion ; whjle  the  fcales  and 
fins  of  others  afford  them  an  eafy  and 
(wift  paflage  through  the  waters. 

Admirable  likewife  is  the  fagacity  of 
brute  animals,  in  the  conveniency  and 
method  of  their  habitations.  Their  ar- 
ch itedlonic  fldll  herein  exceeds  all  the  fkill 
of  man.  With  what  inimitable  art  do 
fome  of  thefe  poor,  untaught  creatures, 
lay  a parcel  of  rude  ugly  flicks  or  flraws 
together?  With  what  curiofity  do  they 
line  them  within,  yea,  wind  and  place 
every  hair,  feather,  or  lock  of  wool,  ;o 
guard  and  keep  warm  the  tender  bodies, 
both  of  themfelves  and  their  young  ! And 
with  what  art  do  they  thatch  over  and 
coat  their  nefls  without,  to  deceive  the 
eye  of  the  fpeflators,  as  well  as  to  guard 
and  fence  them  againfl  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  ! 

Even  infe£ls,  thofe  little,  weak,  tender 
creatures,  what  artij^:s  are  they  in  build- 
ing their  habitations  I How  does  the  bee 
gather  its  comb  from  various  flowers,  the 
wafp  from  folid  timber  1 With  what  ac- 
curacy do  other  infeds  perforate  the 
earth,  wood,  yea  flone  itfelf!  Farther 
yet,  with  what  care  and  neatnefs  do  mofl 
of  them  line  their  houfes  within,  and  feal 
them  up  and  fence  them  without  1 How 
artificiaily  do  others  fold  up  the  leaves  of 
trees;  others  glue  light  bodies  together, 
and  make  floating  houfes,  to  tranfport 
themfelves  to  and  fro,  as  their  various  oc- 
cafions  require  1 

Another  inflance  of  the  wifdom  of  tlim 
that  made  and  governs  the  world,  we 
Jiave  in  the  balance  of  creatures.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
can  afford  room  and  fupport,  to  no  more 
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than  a determinate  number  of  all  forts  of 
creatures.  And  if  they  fliould  increafe  to 
double  or  treble  the  number,  they  mufl 
flarve  or  devour  one  another.  'Fo  keep 
the  balance  even,  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture hath  determined  the  life  of  all  crea- 
tures to  fuch  a length,  and  their  increafe  tp 
fuch  a number,  proportioned  to  their  ufe 
in  the  world.  I'he  life  indeed  of  foma 
hurtful  creatures  is  long ; of  tiie  lion  in 
particular.  But  then  their  increafe  is  ex- 
ceeding fmall : and  by  that  means  they  do 
not  overflock  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  increafe  is  great,  the 
lives  of  thofe  creatures  are  generally  fhort. 
And  befide  this,  they  are  of  great  ufe  to 
man,  either  for  food  or  on  other  occafions. 
This  indeed  fhould  be  particularly  ob- 
ferved,  as  a fignal  inflance  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, that  ufeful  creatures  are  produced 
in  great  plenty ; others  in  fmallcr  num- 
bers. The  prodigious  increafe  of  infects, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  waters,  may  exem- 
plify the  former  obfervation.  For  innu- 
merable creatures  feed  upon  them,  and 
would  perifli  were  it  not  for  this  fupply. 
And  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  what  many 
have  remarked ; that  creatures  of  little 
ufe,  or  by  their  voracioufnefs,  pernicious, 
either  feldom  bring  fortli,  or  have  but  one 
or  two  at  a birth. 

Flow  remarkable  is  the  deflruftlon  and 
reparation  of  the  whole  animal  creation! 
The  furface  of  the  earth  is  the  inexhauiii- 
ble  fource  whence  both  man  and  beafl  de- 
rive their  fubfiftence.  Whatever  lives, 
li^es  on  what  vegetates,  and  vegetables, 
in’  their  turn,  live  on  whatever  has  lived, 
or  vegetated  : it  is  impofilble  for  any 
thing  to  live,  without  deftroying  fome- 
thing  elfe.  It  is  thus  only  that  animals 
can  fubfifl  themfelves,  and  propagate  their 
fpecies. 

God  in  creating  the  firft  individual  of 
each  fpecies,  animal  or  vegetable,  not  only 
gave  a form  to  the  dufl  of  the  earth,  but 
a principle  of  life,  inclofing  in  each  a 
greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  organical 
particles,  indeflrudtible  and  common  to  all 
organized  beings.  Thefe  pafs  from  body 
to  body,  fupporting  the  life,  and  minifter^ 
ing  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  each. 
And  when  any  body  is  reduced  to  aflies, 
thefe  organical  particles,  on  which  death 
hath  no  power,  furvive  and  pafs  into 
other  beings,  bringing  with  them  nourifh- 
ment  and  life.  Thus  every  produfHon, 
every  renovation,  every  increafe  by  gene- 
ration 
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ration  or  nutrition,  fuppofe  a preceding 
deilrudion,  a converfion  of  fuhftance,  an 
acceiTionof  thefe  organical  particles,  which 
ever  fubfilHng  in  an  equal  number,  render 
nature  always  equally  full  of  life. 

The  total  quantity  of  life  in  the  uni- 
verfe  is  therefore  perpetually  the  fame. 
And  whatever  death  feems  to  deflroy,  it 
deftroys  no  part  of  that  primitive  life, 
which  is  difFuied  through  all  organized 
beings.  Infread  of  injuring  nature,  it 
only  caufes  it  to  Ihine  with  the  greater 
ludre.  If  death  is  permitted  to  cut  down 
individuals,  it  is  only,  in  order  to  make 
of  the  univerfe,  by  the  reproduTion  of 
beings,  a theatre  ever  crouded,  a fpec- 
tacle  ever  new.  But  it  is  never  per- 
mitted to  deilroy  the  mod  inconfiderable 
fpecies. 

That  beings  may  fucceed  each  other,  it 
is  necefTary  that  there  be  a dedruflion 
among  them.  Yet  like  a provident  mo- 
ther, nature  in  the  midft  of  her  inexhauf- 
tible  abundance,  has  prevented  any  walle, 
by  the  few  fpecies  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  the  few  individuals  of  each  Ipecies ; 
multiplying  at  the  fame  time  both  the  fpe- 
cies and  individuals  of  thofe  that  feed  on 
herbage.  In  vegetables  fire  feems  to  be 
profufe,  both  with  regard  to  the  number 
and  fertility  of  the  fpecies. 

In  the  fea  indeed  all  the  IpscUs  are 
carnivorous.  But  though  they  are  perpe- 
tually preying  upon,  they  never  deilroy 
each  other,  b^ecaufe  their  fruitfulneis  is 
equal  to  their  depredation. 

Thus  thro’  fucceihve  ages  fiands  ' 

lirm  fixt  chy  providential  care  ! 

Pleas’d  with  the  works  of  thine  own  hands 

Thou  doft  the  waftes  of  time  repair. 

Let  US  add  a few  more  reflesdions  on  the 
world  in  general.  The  fame  v/ife  Being, 
v/iio  was  pleafed  to  make  man,  prepared 
for  him  alfo  an  habitation  fo  advantage- 
oufly  placed,  that  the  heavens  and  the  reil 
of  the  univerfe  might  ferve  it  both  as  an 
ornament  and  a covciing.  He  coriilruded 
likewife  the  air  which  man  was  to  breathe, 
and  the  fire  which  was  to  fuRain  Iiis  life. 
He  prepared  alfo  metals,  faJts,  and  all 
terreuiial  elements  to  renew  and  maintain 
throughout  all  ages,  whatever  might  be  on 
any  account  neceflary  for  the  inhabitants 
€'f  the  earth. 

The  fame  Divine  Ruler  is  manifell  in  all 
the  objf  (51s  that  compofe  the  univerfe.  It 
is  he  th  if  caufed  the  dry  land  to  appear, 
above  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  gauged  the 


capacity  of  that  amazing  refervolr,  and 
proportioned  it  to  the  fluid  it  contains. 
He  collets  the  riling  vapours,  and  caufes 
them  to  dillil  in  gentle  Ihrwers.  At  his 
command  the  fun  darts  his  enlivening  rays, 
and  the  winds  fcatter  the  noxious  (riiiuvia, 
which,  if  they  were  colIe(51ed  together, 
might  deflroy  the  human  race. 

He  forrae(i  thofe  hills  and  lofty  moun- 
tains wluch  recf'ive  and  retain  the  water 
within  their  bowels,  in  order  to  diflribute 
it  with  oeconomy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  and  to  give  i,t  fuch  an  impulfe,  as 
might  enable  it  to  overcome  the  uneven- 
nels  of  the  lands,  and  convey  it  to  the  re- 
motefl  habitations. 

He  fpread  under  the  plains  beds  of  clay, 
or  co.mpafl  egrths,  there  to  flop  the  waters, 
which,  after  a great  rain,  make  their  way 
through  innumerable  little  paiTages.  Thefe 
Iheets  of  water  frequently  remain  in  a level 
with  the  neighl'jouring  rivers,  and  fill  our 
wells  with  their  redundancy,  or  as  thofe 
fubfide,  flow  into  them  again. 

Lie  proportioned  the  variety  of  plants  in 
each  country,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  adapted  the  variety  of  the 
foils,  to  tlie  nature  of  thofe  plants. 

He  endued  numerous  animals  with  mild 
difpofitions,  to  make  them  the  domeflics 
of  man ; and  taught  the  other  animals  to 
govern  themfelves,  with  an  averfion  to, 
dependance,  in  order  to  continue  their 
fpecies  without  loading  man  with  too  many 
cares. 

If  we  more  nearly  furvey  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  we  find  all  animals 
and  plants  have  a certain  and  determincid 
form,  which  is  invariably  the  fame.  So 
that  if  a monfter  ever  appear,  it  cannot 
propagate  its  kind,  and  introduce  a new 
fpecies  into  the  univerfe.  Great  indeed 
is  the  variety  of  organized  bodies.  But 
their  number  is  limited.  Nor  is  it  poflible 
to  add  a new  genus  either  of  plat^ts  or 
animals,  to  thofe  of  which  God  has 
created  the  germina,  and  determined  the 
form. 

The  fame  Almighty  power  has  created 
a precife  number  of  fimpleelements,  eflen- 
tially  dificrent  from  eacii  other,  and  inva- 
riably the  fame.  By  thefe  he  varies  the 
feeneof  the  univerfe,  and  atttiefame  time 
prevents  its  deftru(51:ion,  by  the  very  im- 
mutability of  the  nature  and  number  of 
thefe  elements,  fo  that  the  world  is  for  ever 
changed,  and  yet  eternally  the  fame. 

Yet  if  we  v/exuld  account  for  the  origin 
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of  thefe  elements,  we  are  involved  in  end- 
lels  uncertainty.  We  can  only  fay,  he 
who  has  appointed  their  difF.'rent  ufes  in 
all  ages,  has  rendered  thofe  ufes  infallible, 
by  the  impofiibiiity  of  either  deilroying  or 
increafing  them. 

Herein  we  read  the  charaflers  of  his 
power,  which  is  invariably  obeyed  ; of  his 
wifdom,  which  has  abundantly  provided 
for  every  thing  ; and  of  his  tender  kind- 
nefs  toward  man,  for  whom  he  has  pro- 
vided fervices  equally  various  and  infal- 
lible. It  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  con- 
tinual care  of  ids  creatures,  that  though 
every  thing  be  compofed  of  fimple  ele- 
ments, all  placed  within  our  reach,  yet  no 
power  is  able  to  deflroy  the  lead  particle 
of  them.  Nothing  but  the  fame  caufe 
which  was  able  to  give  them  birth,  can 
annihilate  them,  or  change  their  nature. 
In  truth,  the  deiign  and  will,  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  the  only  phyiical  caufe  of  the  ge- 
neral oeconomy  of  the  world  : the  only 
phyfical  caufe  of  every  organized  body, 
every  gcrmen  that  llourirhes  in  it  ; the 
only  phyfical  caufe  of  every  minute  ele- 
mentary particle,  which  eiiters  into  the 
compohtion  of  all. 

We  mud  not  then  exps6l  ever  to  have  a 
clear  and  full  conception  of  effects,  na- 
tures, and  caufes.  For  where  is  the  thing 
which  we  can  fully  conceive  f'  We  can  no 
more  compreliend  either  what  body,  in 
general  is,  or  any  particular  body,  fup- 
pofe  a mafs  of  clay,  or  a ball  of  lead,  than 
what  a fpirit,  or  what  God  is. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  minuted  parts 
of  animal  life,  we  fnall  be  lod  in  adonidi- 
ment ! and  though  every  thing  is  alike 
eafy  to  the  Almighty,  yet  to  us  it  is  matter 
of  the  highed  wonder,  that  in  thofe  fpecks 
of  life,  v/e  find  a greater  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  put  in  motion,  more  wheels  and 
pullies  to  be  kept  going,  and  a greater  va- 
riety of  machinery,  more  elegance  and 
workmanfliip  (fo  to  fpeak)  in  the  compo- 
fition,  more  beauty  and  ornament  in  the 
finifhing,  than  are  feen  in  the  enormous 
bulk  of  the  crocodile,  the  elephant,  or  the 
ij  whale.  Yea,  they  feem  to  be  the  effeids 
11  of  an  art,  as  much  more  exquifite,  as  the 
1 movements  of  a watch  are,  than  thofe  of  a 
I coach  or  a waggon. 

Hence  we  learn,  that  an  atom  to  God  is 
I as  a world,  and  a world  but  as  an  atom ; 
i jud  as  to  him,  one  day  is  as  a ihoiifand years, 
: ‘and  a thou  fund -^cars  hut  as  cm  day . Every  Ipe- 
pics  likewlfe  of  thefti  aiiimalcula:  may  ferve 
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to  correct  our  pride,  and  fhew  how  inade- 
quate our  notions  are,  to  the  real  nature 
of  things.  How  extremely  little  can  we 
pofiibly  know,  either  of  the  larged  or 
fmalleft  part  of  the  creation  ? We  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  organs  capable  of  difesrning, 
to  a certain  d.-gree  of  g'-eac  or  little  only. 
All  beyond  is  us  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  conceptions,  as  if  it  had  never  exifted. 

Proofs  of  a wife,  a good,  and  powerful 
Being  are  indeed  deducible  from  every 
thing  around  us  ; but  the  extremely  great 
and  ttie  extremely  fmall,  feem  to  furnilh 
us  with  thofe  that  are  mod  convincing, 
y^nd  perhaps,  if  duly  confidered,  the  fabric 
of  a world,  and  the  fabric  of  a mite,  may 
be  found  equally  driking  and  conclufive. 

G1  ides  difeover  to  us  numberlefs  kinds 
of  living  creatures,  quite  indiicernible  to 
the  naked  eye.  And  how  many  thoufand 
kinds  may  there  be,  gradually  decreafing 
in  fize,  whicn  wm  cannot  fee  by  any  help 
wha&'ver  \ Yet  to  all  thefe  we  mud  believe 
God  has  not  only  appointed  the  mod  wife 
means  for  prefervation  and  propagation, 
but  has  adorned  them  with  beauty  equal, 
at  l.'ad,  to  any  thing  our  eyes  have  feen. 

in  Ihort,  the  world  around  us  is  the 
mighty  volume  wherein  God  has  declared 
himielf  Human  languages  and  charadlers 
are  diderent  in  different  nations.  And 
thofe  of  one  nation  are  nor  underdood  by 
the  red.  But  til  e book  of  nature  is  written 
in  an  univerfal  charader,  which  every  man 
may  read  in  his  own  language.  It  con- 
fids  not  of  words,  but  things,  which  pic- 
ture out  the  divine  perfedions.  The  lir- 
mlment  every  where  expanded,  with  all 
its  ftarry  hod,  declares  the  immen'fity  and 
magnificence,  the  power  and  wifdom  of  its 
Creator.  Thunder,  lightning,  dorms, 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  Ihew  tlie  terror 
of  his  wrath  Seafonable  rains,  fun-iliine 
aid  harved,  denote  h’.s  bounty  and  good- 
nc'ls,  and  demondrate  how  he  opens  his  hand, 
and  Jills  all  I'aving  things  avith  plenteoiifnefs . 
7 he  condaiitly  lucceeding  generations  of 
plants  and  animals,  imply  the  eternity  of 
their  fird  caufe.  Life,  lubfiding  in  mil- 
lions of  different  forms,  ihevvs  the  vad 
diffulion  of  his  animating  power,  and 
death  the  infinite  difiproportion  between 
him  ard  every  living  thing. 

Ev  n the  aflions  of  animals  are  an  elo- 
quent and  a pathetic  language.  Thofe 
t lat  want  the  help  of  man  have  a thoufand 
engaging  ways,  which,  like  the  voice  of 
God  fpeaking  to  his  heart,  command  him 
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to  preferve  and  cherifh  tliem.  In  the 
mean  time  the  motions  or  looks  of  thofe 
which  might  do  him  harm,  Itrike  him  with 
terror,  and  warn  him,  either  to  fly  from  or 
arm  himfelf  againfl  them.  Thus  it  is, 
that  every  part  of  nature  directs  us  to 
nature’s  God. 

The  reader  will  eafily  excufe  our  con- 
cluding this  chapter  alfo,  with  an  extra(^ 
from  Mr.  Hervey, 

In  all  the  animal  w’orld,  we  find  no  tribe, 
no  individual  negleded  by  its  Creator. 
Even  the  ignoble  creatures  are  moll  wifely 
circ  urn  danced  and  moll  liberally  accom- 
modated. 

They  all  generate  in  that  particular 
feafon,  which  Tupplics  them  with  a Hock  of 
piovifions,  fufficient  not  only  for  them- 
felvcs,  but  for  their  increafing  families. 
The  flieep  yean,  when  there  is  herbage  to 
fill  their  udders,  and  create  milk  for  their 
lambs.  The  birds  hatch  their  young,  when 
new-born  infedls  fwarm  on  every  fide.  So 
that  th.c  caterer,  whether  it  be  tne  male  or 
the  female  parent,  needs  only  to  alight  on 
the  ground,  or  make  a little  excurfion  into 
the  air,  and  find  a feaft  ready  drefied  for 
the  mouths  at  home. 

'I'hcir  love  to  their  offspring,  while  they 
are  lielplefs,  is  invincibly  flrong  : whereas 
the  moment  they  are  able  to  fhift  for  them- 
fclves  it  vaniihes  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  The  hen  that  marches  at  the  head  , 
of  her  litile  bro^d,  would  fly  at  a malliff 
in  their  defence  ;^yet  within  a few  week?, 
fnc  leaves  tiiem  to  the  wide  world,  and 
does  net  even  know  them  any  more. 

If  the  God  of  Ifrael  infplred  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiah  with  wifilom  and  knowledge 
in  all  manner  of  w'orkmanfliip,  the  God 
of  nature  has  not  been  wanting,  in  his  in- 
ftrudlons  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
fkill  with  w'hich  they  ere6l  their  houfes, 
and  adjull  their  apartments  is  inimitable. 
The  caution  with  which  they  hide  their 
abodes  from  the  fearching  eye,  or  in- 
truding hand,  is  admirable.  No  general, 
though  fruitful  in  expedients,  could  build 
fo  commodious  a lodgement.  Give  ti.e 
-4noft  celebrated  artificer  the  fame  materials, 
which  thefe  v/eak  and  unexperienced 
creatures  ufe.  Let  a Jones  or  a Demoivre 
have  only  fome  rude  Hones  or  ugly  Hicks, 
a few  bits  of  dirt  or  feraps  of  hair,  a lock 
of  wool,  or  a coarfe  fprig  of  mofs  ;•  and 
what  works  could  they  produce  ? We  extol 
the  commander,  who  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ground ; who  by  every 


circumHance  embarraffes  the  forces  of  his 
enemy,  and  advances  the  fuccefs  of  his 
own.  Does  not  this  praife  belong  to  the 
feathered  leaders  ? Who  fix  their  penfile 
carnp,  on  the  dangerous  branches  that 
wave  aloft  in  the  air,  or  dance  over  the 
Hream  ^ By  this  means  the  vernal  gales 
rock  their  cradle,  and  the  murmuring 
waters  lull  the  young,  while  both  concur 
to  terrify  their  enemies,  and  keep  them  at 
a diHance.  Some  hide  their  little  houlhold 
from  view,  amidH  the  fhelcer  of  intangled 
furze.  Others  remove  it  from  difeovery,^ 
in  the  centre  of  a thorny  thicket.  And 
by  one  Hratagem  or  another  they  are 
generally  as  fecure,  as  if  they  intrenched 
themfelves  in  the  earth. 

If  the  fwan  has  large  fweeping  wings, 
and  a copious  Hock  of  feathers,  to  fpread 
over  his  callow  young,  the  wren  makes 
up  by  contrivance  what  is  wanting  in  her 
bulk.  Small  as  flie  is,  fhe  will  be  obliged 
to  nurfe  up  a very  numerous  ifl'ue.  There- 
fore with  furprifmg  judgment  fhe  defigns, 
and  with  wonderful  diligence  finiHiea 
her  neH.  It  is  a neat  oval,  bottomed  and 
vaulted  over  with  a regular  concave : 
within  made  foft  with  down,  without 
thatched  with  mofs,  only  a fmall  aperture 
left  foj‘  her  entrance.  By  this  means  the 
enlivening  heat  of  her  body  is  greatly 
encreafed  during  the  time  of  incubation. 
And  her  young  no  fooner  burfl  the  fhell, 
than  they  find  themfelves  fereened  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  weather,  and  com- 
fortably repofed,  till  they  gather  flrength 
in  the  warmth  of  a bagnio. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  accu*Homed  to. 
look  upon  infeds,  as  fo  many  rude  feraps 
of  creation,  but  if  we  examine  them  with 
attention,  they  will  appear  fome  of  the 
moH  polifhed  pieces  of  divine  workman- 
fhip.  Many  of  them  are  decked  with  the, 
richeH  finery.  Their  eyes  are  an  aflem- 
blage  of  microfeopes : the  common  fly, 
for  inHance,  who,  furrounded  with  enemies, 
has  neither  flrength  to  refifl,  nor  a place 
of  retreat  to  fecure  herfelf.  For  this  rea- 
fon  fhe  has  need  to  be  very  vigilant,  and 
always  upon  her  guard.  But  her  head  is 
fo  fixed  that  it  cannot  turn  to  fee  what 
pafles,  either  behind  or  around  her.  Pro- 
vidence therefore  has  given  her,  not  barely 
a retinue,  but  more  than  a legion  of  eyes ; 
infomuch  that  a fingle  fly  is  fuppofed  to  be 
miflrefs  of  no  lefs  than  eight  thoufand. 
By  the  help  of  this  truly  amazing  appa- 
ratus, fhe  fees  on  every  fide,  with  the 
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I titmoft  edfe  and  fpeed,  though  without  any 
I motion  of  the  eye,  or  fleftion  of  the  neck. 

The  drefs  of  infefts  is  a vefture  of  re- 
I fplendent  colours  fet  with  an  arrangement 
I of  the  brighteft  gems.  Their  wings  are 
t the  fineft  expanfion  imaginable,  compared 
r to  which  lawn  is  as  coarfe  as  fack- cloth. 
’■  The  cafes,  which  enclofe  their  wings, 
I glitter  with  the  fineft  varniOi,  are  fcooped 
1 into  ornamental  flutings,  are  ftudded  with 
1 radiant  fpots,  or  pinked  with  elegant  holes. 

; Not  one  but  is  endued  with  weapons  to 
I feize  their  prey,  and  dexterity  to  efcape 
i their  foe,  to  difpatch  the  bufmefs  of  their 
I ftation,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  their 
} condition. 

What  if  the  elephant  is  diftinguifhed 
1 by  his  huge  probofcis  ? The  ufe  of  this  is 
s anfwered  in  thefe  his  meaneft  relations,  by 
f their  curious  feelers,  remarkable,  if  not 
I for  their  enormous  fize,  yet  for  their  ready 
I flexion  and  quick  fenfibility.  By  thefe 
t they  explore  their  way  in  the  darkeft 
I road : by  thefe  they  difcover  and  avoid, 
§ whatever  might  defile  their  neat  apparel, 
or  endanger  their  tender  lives. 

Every  one  admires  the  majeftic  horfe. 
i With  how  rapid  career  does  he  bound 
along  the  plain  ! Yet  the  grafs-hopper 
fprings  forward  with  a bound  abundantly 
t more  impetuous.  The  ant  too,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fize,  excels  him  both  in 
fwiftnefs  and  ftrength  : and  will  climb 
precipices,  which  the  moft  courageous 
courfer  dares  not  attempt  to  fcale.  If  the 
faail  moves  more  flowly,  ihe  has  however 
no  need  to  go  the  fame  way  twice  over : 
^ hetaufe  %vhenever  fhe  departs,  wherever 
f ihe  removes,  file  is  always  at  home. 

’ I'lie  eagle,  it  is  true,  is  pidvilegcd  with. 
It  pinions  that  out-ftrip  the  wind.  Yet  neither 

I is  that  poor  outcaft,  the  grovelling  mole, 
^ difregarded  by  Divine  Providence.  Be- 
( caufe  fhe  is  to  dig  her  cell  in  the  earth,  her 
a paws  ferve  for  a pick-axe  and  fpade.  Her 
( eye  is  funk  deep  into  its  focket,  that  it  may 
I not  be  hurt  by  her  rugged  fituation.  And 
1 as  it  needs  very  little  light,  fhe  has  no 
I reafon  to  complain  of  her  dark  abode.  So 
t that  her  fubterranean  habitation,  which 
' fome  might  call  a dungeon,  yields  her  all 
I the  fafety  of  a fortified  caftle,  and  ail  the 
; delights  of  a decorated  grot. 

Even  the  fpider,  though  abhorred  by 
man,  is  the  care  of  all-fuftaining  heaven. 
She  is  to  fupport  herfelf  by  trepanning 
the  wandering  fly.  Suitably  to  her  em- 
ploy, fhe  has  bags  of  glutinous  moifture. 
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From  this  Die  fpins  a clammy  thread,  and 
weaves  it  into  a tenacious  net.  This  flie 
fpreads  in  the  moft  opportune  place.  But 
knowing  her  appearance  would  deter  him 
from  approaching,  fhe  then  retires  out  of 
fight.  Yet  Ihe  conllamly  keeps  within 
dirtance ; fo  as  to  receive  immediate  in- 
telligence when  any  thing  falls  into  her 
toils,  ready  to  fpring  out  in  the  very  in- 
ftant.  And  it  is  obfervable,  when  winter 
chills  the  air,  and  no  more  infers  rove 
through  it,  knowing  her  labour  would  be 
in  vain,  fhe  leaves  her  Hand,  and  difeon- 
tinues  her  work. 

I muft  not  forget  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hive.  The  bees  fubfiil  as  a regular  com- 
munity. And  their  indulgent  Creator  has 
given  them  all  implements  necefTary  either 
for  building  their  combs,  or  compofing 
their  honey.  They  have  each  a portable 
veflel,  in  which  they  bring  home  their 
colleded  fweets : and  they  have  the  moft 
commodious  ftore-houfes,  wherein  theyde- 
pofit  them.  They  readily  diftinguifli  every 
plant,  which  a&>rds  materials  for  their 
bufmefs;  and  are  complete  pradlitioners 
in  the  arts  of  reparation  and  refinement. 
They  are  aware  that  the  vernal  bloom  and 
fummer  fun  continue  but  for  a feafon. 
Therefore  they  improve  to  the  utinoft 
every  fhining  hour,  and  lay  up  a ftock 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  Hate,  till  their 
flowery  harveft  returns. 

If  the  mafter  of  this  lower  creation  is 
ennobled  with  the  powers  of  reafon,  the 
meaneft  clafles  of  fenfltive  beings,  are 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  inftindl:  a fa- 
gacity  which  is  neither  derived  from  ob- 
fervation,  nor  waits  the  finiflimg  of  expe- 
rience : which  without  a tutor  teaches 
them  all  necefiary  /kill,  and  enables  them 
without  a pattern  to  perform  every  need- 
ful operation.  And  what  is  more  remark- 
able, it  never  mifleads  them,  either  into 
erroneous  principles,  or  pernicious  prac- 
tices : nor  ever  fails  them  in  the  moft  nice 
and  difficult  of  their  undertakings. 

Let  us  ftep  into  another  element,  and 
juft  vifit  the  watery  world.  There  is  not 
one  among  the  innumerable  myriads,  that 
fvvim  the  boundlefs  ocean,  but  is  watched 
over  by  the  fovereign  eye,  and  fupported 
by  his  Almighty  .hand.  He  has  conde- 
feended  even  to  beautify  them.  He  has 
given  the  moft  exaft  proportion  to  their 
lhape,  the  gayeft  colours  to  their  fkin,  and 
a polifhed  furface  to  their  fcales.  The 
eyes  of  fome  are  furrounded  v/ith  a fcarlet 
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circle:  the  back  of  others  divenified  with 
crimfon  flains.  View  them  when  they 
glance  along  the  Itream,  or  when  they  are 
frefh  from  their  native  brine,  the  hlver  is 
not  more  bright,  nor  the  rainbow  more 
glowing  than  their  vivid,  glofly  hues. 

But  as  they  have  neither  hands  nor  feet, 
how^  can  they  help  themfelve?,  or  efcape 
their  enemies  ? By  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  ornamental  furniture  of  fms.  Thel'e 
when  expanded,  like  mads  above,  and 
ballafts  below,  poife  their  floating  bodies, 
and  keep  them  fteadily  upright.  They 
are  likcwife  greatly  affifled  by  the  flexibi- 
lity and  vigorous  adlivity  of  their  tails: 
with  w'hich  they  Ihoot  through  the  paths 
of  the  lea,  fwifter  than  a veflel  with  all  its 
fails.  But  we  are  loll  in  wonder  at  the  ex- 
quifite  contrivance  and  delicate  formation 
of  their  gills : by  which  they  are  accom- 
modated, even  in  that  denfe  medium,  with 
the  benefits  of  refpiration ! A piece  of  me- 
chanifm  this,  indulged  to  the  meanefl  of 
the  fry : yet  infinitely  furpafiing,  in  the 
fincnefs  of  its  Ibuiture  and  operation, 
whatever  is  curious  in  the  works  of  art,  or 
commodious  in  the  palaces  of  princes. 

§ 6.  Ohfer-vations  on  the  difference  bet'zveen 
things  7iatural  and  artifeiah 

If  we  examine  the  finefl:  needle  by  the 
microfeope,  the  point  of  it  appears  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  its  figure 
neither  round  nor  flat,  but  irregular  and 
unequal.  And  the  furface,  however  fmooth 
and  bright  it  may  feem  to  the  naked  eye, 
is  then  feen  full  of  raggednefs,  holes,  and 
fcratchcs,  like  an  iron  bar  from  the  forge. 
But  examine  in  the  fame  manner  the  fling 
of  a bee,  and  it  appears  to  have  in  every 
part  a polifli  mod  amazingly  beautiful, 
without  the  lead  flaw,  or  inequality,  and 
ends  in  a point  too  fine  to  be  difeerned  by 
any  glafs  whatever : and  yet  this  is  only 
the  outward  flreath  of  far  more  exquifite 
inflruments. 

A fmall  piece  of  the  finefl;  lawn,  from 
.the  didance  and  holes  between  its  threads, 
.appears  like  a lattice  or  huf-dle.  And 
the  threads  themfelves  feem  coarfer  than 
the  yarn  wherewith  ropes  are  made  for 
anchors.  Fine  Bruffels  lace  will  look  as 
if  it  were  made  of  a thick,  rough,  uneven 
hair-line,  intwided  or  clotted  together  in  a 
very  auk  ward  and  unartful  manner.  But 
a filkworm’s  web  on  the  nicell  examination 
appears  perfedtly  fmooth  and  fnining,  and 

much  finer  than  any  fpinfler  in  the  world 


can  make,  as  thefmallefl  twine  is  than  the 
thicked  cable.  A pod  of  this  fiik  winds 
into  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  And 
as  it  is  tWQ  threads  twilled  together  all  the 
length,  fo  it  really  contains  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fixty  ; and  yet  weighs 
but  two  grains  and  an  half;  What  an  ex- 
quifite  finenefs  1 and  yet  this  is  nothing  to 
the  filk  that  ifliied  from  the  worm’s  mouth 
when  newly  hatched. 

The  fn- ailed  dot  which  can  be  made 
with  a pen,  appears  through  a glafs,  a vad 
irregular  fpot,  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven 
about  all  its  edges.  The  fined  writing 
(fuch  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  compafs 
of  a filver  penny)  feems  as  fhapelcfs  and 
uncouth  as  if  wrote  in  Runic  charaders. 
But  the  fpccks  of  moths,  beetles,  flies,  and 
other  infeds,  are  mod  accurately  circular  : 
and  all  the  lines  and  marks  about  them  are 
drawn  to  the  utmod  poffibiiity  of  exad- 
nefs. 

Our  fined  miniature  paintings  appear 
before  a microfeope,  as  mere  daubings, 
plaidered  on  with  a trowel.  Our  fmoothed 
polifhings  are  Ihown  to  be  mere  roughnefs, 
full  of  gaps  and  flaws.  Thus  do  the  works 
of  art  fink,  upon  an  accurate  examination. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nearer  we  examine 
the  works  of  nature,  even  in  the  lead  and 
meaned  of  her  produdions,  the  more  we 
are  convinced,  nothing  is  to  be  found  there 
but  beauty  and  perfedion.  View  the 
numberlefs  fpecies  of  infeds,  what  exadl- 
nefs  and  fymmetry  fhail  we  find  in  all 
their  organs  ! What  a profufionof  colour- 
ing, azure,  green,  vermilion  ; what  fringe 
and  embroidery  on  every  part ! How  high 
the  finifhing,  how  inimitable  thepolifh  we 
every  where  behold  I Yea,  view  the  ani- 
makuiae,  in',  ifible  to  the  naked  eye,  tkofe 
breathing  atoms  fo  fmall,  they  are  almod 
all  woi  kinanfliip  : in  them  too  we  difeaver 
the  fame  multiplicity  of  parts,  diverfity 
of  figures,  and  variety  of  motions,  as  in 
the  larged  animals.  How  amazingly  cu- 
rious mud  the  internal  drudure  of  thefe 
creatures  be ! how  minute  the  bones, 
joints,  mufcles,  and  tendons  ! how  exqui- 
fitely  delicate  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves ! 
what  multitudes  of  veflels  and  circulati- 
ons mud  be  contained  in  this  narrow  com- 
pafs ! and  yet  all  have  fufiicient  room  for 
their  feveral  orhees,  without  inteiieiing 
with  each  other  I 

The  fame  regularity  and  beauty  is 
found  in  vegetables.  Every  llaik,  bud, 
flower,  and  feed,  difplays  a figure,  a pro- 
portion, 
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portion,  an  harmony,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art.  There  is  not  a weed  whofe  every  leaf 
does  not  (hew  a mulriplicity  of  pores  and 
vcflels  curioufly  difpofed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  juices,  to  fupport  and  nourifh  it, 

; and  which  is  not  adorned  with  innumerable 
; graces  to  embellifli  it. 

But  fome  may  aflc,  to  what  purpofe  has 
I nature  bellowed  fo  much  expence  on  fo 
I infigniHcant  creatures  ? I anfwer,  this 
\ very  thing  proves  they  are  not  fo  infigni- 
1 hcanc,  as  we  fondly  fuppofe.  This  beauty 
I is  given  them  either  for  their  own  fahe, 

I that  they  themfelves  may  be  delighted 
I with  it,  or  for  ours,  that  we  may  obferve 
B in  them  the  amazing  power  and  goodnefs 
C of  the  Creator.  If  the  former,  they  are 
't  of  confequence  in  the  account  of  their 
j[  Maker,  and  therefore  deferve  our  regard. 
i if  the  latter,  then  it  is  certainly  our  duty 
I to  take  notice  of,  and  admire  them. 

I In  fhort,  the  whole  univerfe  is  a pidlure, 
I in  which  are  difplayed  the  perfeQions  of 
i the  Deity.  It  ihews  not  only  his  exigence, 

I but  his  unity,  his  power,  his  wifdom,  his 
independence,  his  goodnefs.  His  unity 
I appears  in  the  harmony  we  cannot  but 
1 fee  in  all  the  parts  of  nature;  in  that  one 
iimple  end  to  which  they  are  direded,  and 
I the  conformity  of  all  the  means  thereto. 

1 On  every  fide  we  difeern  either  iimple 
elements  or  compound  bodies,  which  have 
all  different  adioas  and  offices.  What  the 
fire  inflames,  the  water  quenches:  what 

i one  wind  freezes,  another  thav/s.  But 
thefe  and  a thoufand  other  operations,  fo 
feemingly  repugnant  to  each  other,  do 

2 neverthelefs  all  concur,  in  a wonderful 

I manner,  to  produce  one  effed.  And  all 
j are  fo  neceffary  to  the  main  defign,  that 

i were  the  agency  of  any  one  deftroyed,  an 

I interruption  of  the  order  and  harmony  of 

the  creation  mull  immediately  enfue. 

C Suppcffe,  for  inftance,  the  wind  to  be 
i;  taken  away,  and  all  fociety  is  in  the 
t.  utmoll  diforder.  Navigation  is  at  a Hand, 
;;  and  all  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
; tions  deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
> vapours  railed  from  the  fea  would  remain 
‘ fufpendeJ,  juft  where  they  rofe.  Con- 
fequentiy  we  fiiould  be  deprived  of  that 
ufeful  covering  tlie  clouds,  which  now 
fereens  us  from  the  fcorching  heat : yea, 
and  of  the  fruidul  rains.  So  our  land 
would  be  parched  up,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  wither,  animals  die,  through  hunger 
and  thirft,  and  all  nature  languifti  and 
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droop.  All  the  parts  of  nature  therefore 
were  conftituted  for  the  affiftance  of  each 
other,  and  all  undeniably  prove  the  unity 
of  their  Omnifeient  Creator. 

His  power  appears  in  the  whole  frame 
of  creation,  and  his  wifdom  in  every  part 
of  it.  His  independence  is  pointed  out 
in  the  inexliauftible  variety  of  beafts,  birds, 
fifties  and  infects : and  his  goodnefs,  in 
taking  care  of  every  one  of  thefe,  opening 
his  hand,  and  filling  all  things  li~oing  nvith 
phntecufnejs . 

Every  thing  is  calculated  by  Divine 
Wifdom,  to  make  us  wifer  and  better. 
And  this  is  the  fubftance  of  true  philofophy.. 
We  cannot  know  much.  In  vain  docs  our 
ftiallow  reafon  attempt  to  fatliom  the  myf- 
teries  of  nature,  and  .0  pry  into  the  fecrets 
of  the  Almighty.  His  ways  are  paft 
finding  out.  The  eye  cf  a little  worm  is 
a fubjedl  caprdile  of  exhaufting  all  our 
boafted  fpeculaiions.  But  we  may  love 
much.  And  herein  we  may  be  affifted  by 
contemplating  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion, Indeed  he  feems  to  have  laid  the 
higheft  claim  to  this  tribute  of  our  love, 

. by  the  care  he  has  taken  to  manifeft  his 
goodnefs  in  the  moft  confpicuous  manner, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  has  concealed 
from  us  the  moft  curious  particulars,  with 
regard  to  the  effcnces  and  ftrudlure  of  his 
works.  And  to  this  our  ignorance  it  is 
owing,  that  we  fancy  fo  many  things  to  be 
ufelels  in  the  creation.  But  a deep  fenfe 
of  his  goodnefs  will  fatisfy  all  our  doubts, 
and  refoive  all  our  fcruples, 

§ 7.  Cenfider aliens  on  the  Nature  of  Man, 

Near  6oco  years  are  elapfed  fmee  the 
creation.  At  firft  there  were  only  two 
human  beings.  When  the  flood  came 
upon  the  earth,  which  was  1656  years 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  thefe  two  had 
increafe4,  according  to  a moderate  com- 
putation, to  the  number  of  10,737,418,240 
perfons.  From  Noah  and  his  family  are 
fprung  the  prefent  race  of  men,  and  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  about 
358,000,000  perfons. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  number  to  the 
nature  of  reafonable  beings,  we  (hall  find 
much  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God 
displayed  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human 
bodv,  as  well  as  in  the  all-diredling  mind. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Id's  adorned,  but 
more  lolid  parts,  tliofe  which  fupport,  and 
width  contain  the  reft.  Fiift,  you  have  a 

fyftem 
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fyftem  of  bones,  caft  in  a variety  of  moulds,  row.  It  both  conveys  and  guards  this  liL 
in  a variety  of  fizes:  all  hrong,  that  they  ver  cord,  as  Solomon  terms  it,  and 
may  bear  up  the  machine,  yet  light,  that  commodious  outlets  tranfmits  it  to  all  parts; 
they  may  not  weigh  us  down  : bored  with  Had  it  been  only  ftrait  and  hollow,  it 
an  inward  cavity  to  contain  the  moiftening  might  have  ferved  thefe  purpofcs.  But 
marrow,  and  perforated  with  fine  du£ls,  to  then  the  loins  mufl:  have  been  indexible  : 
admit  the  nourifliing  velTels.  Infenhble  to  avoid  which,  it  tonfids  of  very  fliort 
themfelves,  they  are  covered  with  a mem-  bonesi  knit  together  by  cartilages.  This 
brane,  exquifuely  fenfible,  which  warns  peculiarity  of  ftrufturc  gives  it  the  pliancy 
them  of,  and  fccures  them  from  the  annoy-  of  an  ofier,  with  the  firinnefs  of  an  oak. 
ance  of  any  hurtful  friflion  ; and  alfo  pre-  By  this  means  it  is  capable  of  various  in- 
ferves  the  mufcles  from  being  fretted  in  fledlions,  without  bruifmg  tlie  foft  marrow, 
their  a£Hon,  by  the  hard  and  rough  fub-  or  diminilhing  that  fcrengtli  which  is  nc- 
ftance  of  the  bone.  They  are  largeil  at  ceflary  to  fupport  all  the  upper  llorieso 
the  extremities,  that  they  may  be  joined  Such  a formation  in  any  other  of  the  folids, 
more  hrmly,  and  not  fo  eafily  diflocated.  muft  have  occafioned  great  inconvenience. 

The  manner  of  their  articulation  is  truly  Here  it  is  unfpeakably  ufcful,  a mafter- 
admirable,  and  remarkably  various:  yet  piece  of  creating  fkill. 
never  varied  without  demonftrating  fome  The  arms  are  exaflly  proportioned  to 
wife  defign,  and  anfvvering  fome  valuable  each  other,  to  preferve  the  equilibrium  of 
end.  Frequently  when  two  are  united,  the  the  flrudlure.  Thefe  being  the  guards 
one  is  nicely  rounded  and  capped  with  a that  defend,  and  the  minifters  that  ferve 
fmooth  fubflance  ; the  other  is  fcooped  into  the  whole  body,  are  fitted  for  the  moll 
an  hollow  of  the  fame  dimenfions  to  receive  diverfified  and  extenfive  operations : firm 
it.  And  both  are  lubricated  with  an  unc-  with  bone,  yet  not  weighty  with  flefh,  and 
tuous  fluid,  to  facilitate  the  rotation.  capable  of  performing  all  ufeful  motions. 

The  feet  compofe  the  firmell  pedeftal.  They  bend  inwards  and  turn  outwards : 
infinitely  beyond  all  that  flatuary  can  ac-  they  move  upwards  or  downwards.  They 
complifh;  capable  of  altering  its  form,  and  wheel  about  in  w'hatever  diredlion  we 
extending  its  fize,  as  different  circum-  pleafe.  To  thefe  are  added  the  hands, 
flar.ces  require.  They  likcwife  contain  a terminated  by  the  fingers,  not  of  the  fame 
kt  of  the  niced  fprings,  which  help  to  length,  nor  of  equal  bignefs,  but  in  both 
place  the  body  in  a variety  of  attitudes,  refpefts  different,  which  gives  the  more 
and  qualify  it  fora  multiplicity  of  motions,  beauty,  and  far  greater  ufefulnefs.  Were 
'I’he  undermod  part  of  the  heel,  and  the  they  all  flefh,  they  would  be  weak:  were 
extremity  of  the  foie,  are  fhod  with  a tough  they  one  entire  bone,  they  would  be  utterly  i 
infenfible  fubdance  : a kind  of  natural  fan-  inflexible  : but  confiding  of  various  little 
dal,  which  never  wears  out,  never  wants  bones  and  mufcles,  what  fhape  can  they 
repair  : and  which  prevents  an  undue  com-  not  afiume?  Being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ^ 
prefTion  of  the  veflels  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  the  fphere  of  their  adlion  is  exceed- 
body.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  like  dately  ingly  enlarged.  Their  extremities  are  aa  ; 
columns,  fo  articulated  that  they  are  com-  aflemblage  of  fine  tendinous  fibres,  acutely 
modious  for  walking,  and  yet  do  not  ob-  fenfible:  which  notvvithdanding  are  de- 
ftrudb  the  eafy  podure  of  fitting.  The  dined  to  almod  inceflant  employ,  and  fre- 
legs  fwell  out  towards  the  top  with  a gen-  qnently  among  rugged  objeds.  For  this 
teel  projedion,  and  are  neatly  wrought  off  reafon  they  are  overlaid  with  nails,  which  i 
towards  the  bottom:  a variation  which  preferve  them  from  any  painful  impreffions. 
ieffens  their  bulk,  while  it  increafes  their  In  the  hand  we  have  a cafe  of  the  fined 
beauty.  indruments.  To  thofe  we  owe  thofe  beau- 

The  ribs,  turned  into  a regular  arch,  tiful  datues,  this  melodious  trumpet.  By 
are  gently  moveable,  for  the  ad  of  refpi-  the  drength  of  the  hand  the  tailed  firs  fall,  ; 
ration.  They  form  a fafe  lodgement  for  and  the  larged  oaks  defeend  from  the 
the  lungs  and  heart,  fome  of  the  mod  im-  mountains.  Fafliioned  by  the  hand  they 
portant  organs  of  life.  The  back  bone  is  are  a floating  warehoufe,  and  carry  the 
defigned,  not  only  to  flrengthen  the  body,  predudions  of  art  and  nature  from  Britain 
and  fudain  its  mod  capacions  dore-rooms,  to  Japan.  i 

but  alfo  to  bring  down  the  continuation  of  The  hand  is  the  original  and  univerfal  |l 
the  brain,  ufually  termed  the  fpinal  mar-  feeptre,  which  not  only  reprefents,  but  I 

afeertains 
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afcertains  our  dominion  over  all  the  ele- 
ments and  over  every  creature.  Though 
we  have  not  the  ilrength  of  the  liorfe,  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  quick 
I'cent  of  the  fpanie),  yet  diredled  by  the 
underilanding,  and  enabled  by  the  hand, 
we  can  as  it  were  make  them  all  oar  ovvn. 
I'hefe  hioit  hands  have  found  a way  to 
penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  fca.  Thefe  feeble  hands 
can  manage  the  wings  of  the  wind,  arm 
themfelves  with  the  violence  of  fire,  and 
prefs  into  their  fervice  the  forcible  impe- 
tuofity  of  water.  How  greatly  then  are 
we  indebted  to  our  wife  Creator,  for  this 
diftinguifhing,  this  invaluable  member  ! j 

Above  all  is  the  head,  for  the  refidence 
of  the  brain,  ample  to  receive,  and  firm 
to  defend  it.  It  has  a communication  with 
all,  even  the  remotefl  parts ; has  outlets  for 
difpatching  couriers  to  all  quarters,  and 
avenues  for  receiving  fpeedy  intelligence, 
on  all  needful  occafions.  Jt  has  lodge- 
ments wherein  to  pod  centinels,  for  various 
offices : to  expedite  whofe  operations  the 
whole  turns  on  a curious  pivot,  nicely  con- 
trived to  afford  the  larged  and  freed  cir- 
cumvolutions. 

This  is  fereened  from  heat,  defended 
from  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time  beauti- 
fied by  the  hair : a decoration  fo  delicate, 
as  no  art  can  fupply,  fo  pcrfedlly  light,  as 
no  way  to  encumber  the  wearer. 

While  other  animals  are  prone  in  their 
afpedl,  the  attitude  of  man  is  ercdl,  wffiich 
is  by  far  the  mod  graceful,  and  befpeaks 
fuperiority.  It  is  by  far  the  mod  commo- 
dious, for  profecution  of  all  our  extenlive 
defigns.  It  is  likewife  fafed,  lefs  expofed 
to  dangers,  and  better  contrived  to  repel 
or  avoid  them.  Does  it  not  alfo  remind 
us  of  our  noble  original,  and  our  fublime 
end  ? Our  original,  which  was  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  : our  end,  which  was  the 
enjoyment  of  him  in  glory  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  rafters  and  beams  of 
the  houfe.  Let  us  now  furvey  the  lodgings 
within.  Here  are  ligaments,  a tough  and 
ftrong  arrangement  of  fibres,  to  unite  the 
fever il  parts  and  render  what  would  other- 
wife  be  an  imw'ieldy  jumble,  a vvelhcom- 
afted  and  felf-manageable  fydem : mem- 
ranes,  thin  and  flexile  tunicles,  to  inwrap 
the  flefhy  parts,  to  connect  fome,  and  form 
a reparation  between  others  : arteries,  the 
rivers  of  our  little  world,  thatdriking  out 
as  they  go,  into  numberlefs  fmall  canals,  vi- 
fit  every  dreet,  yea,  every  apartment  in  the 

/ ■'5 
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vital  city.  Thefe  being  wide  at  fird,  and 
growing  narrower  and  narrower,  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood.  This  thrown  from 
the  heart,  dilates  the  arteries,  and  their 
own  eladic  force  contrads  them  : by  which 
means  they  vibrate  againd  the  finger,  and 
much,  affid  both  in  the  difeovery  and  cure 
of  difeafes.  The  larger  arteries,  vvhere- 
ever  the  blood  is  forced  to  bend,  are  fituate 
on  the  bending  fide ; led  being  dretched 
to  an  improper  length,  the  circulation 
Ihould  be  retarded.  They  are  not,  like 
feveral  of  the  veins,  near  the  furface,  but 
placed  at  a proper  depth.  And  hereby 
they  are  more  fecure  from  external  inju- 
ries. In  thofe  parts  which  are  mod  liable 
to  pr.efl'ure,  an  admirable  expedient  takes 
place,  'rhe  arteries  inofeuiate  with  each 
other  : breaking  into  a new  track,  they 
fetch  a little  circuit,  and  afterwards  return 
into  the  main  road.  So  that  if  any  thing 
block  up  or  draiten  the  dired  paflage,  the 
current  by  diverting  to  this  new  channel, 
eludes  the  impediment,  flows  on,  and  foon 
regains  its  wonted  courfe. 

The  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  ar- 
teries, and  re-convey  it  to  the  heart.  The 
preiTure  of  the  blood  is  not  near  fo  forcible 
in  thefe  as  in  the  arteries.  Therefore  their 
texture  is  confiderably  flighter.  Such  an 
exad  ceconomid  is  nature,  amidd  all  her 
liberality  ! In  many  of  thefe  canals,  the 
current,  though  widening  continually,  is 
obliged  to  pufh  its  way  againd  the  perpen- 
dicular; hereby  it  is  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  back  and  overloading  the  vedels. 
To  prevent  this,  valves  are  interpofed  at 
proper  didances,  which  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  regular  paffage,  but  prevent  the 
reflux,  and  facilitate  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  to  the  grand  receptacle.  But  thefe 
valves  are  only  v/here  the  blood  is  con- 
drained  to  climb : where  the  afeent  ceafes, 
they  ceafe  alfo. 

• Here  are  glands  to  filtrate  the  palfmg 
fluids,  each  of  which  is  an  affemblage  of 
veffels,  complicated  with  feeming  confu- 
fion,  but  with  perfeft  regularity.  Each 
forms  a fecretion  far  more  curious  than  the 
mod  admired  operations  of  chemidry, 
Mufcles,  compofed  of  the  fined  fibres,  yet 
endued  with  incredible  drength,  fafhioned 
after  a variety  of  patterns,  but  all  in  the 
highed  tade  for  elegance  and  conveniency. 
Thefe  are  the  indruments  of  motion,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  will,  execute  their 
functions  quick  as  lightning : nerves,  fur- 
prifingly  minute,  v/hich  fet  the  mufcles  at 
Z . work. 
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work,  diffufe  the  power  of  feoration  through 
the  body,  and  upon  any  impreffion  from 
without,  give  all  needful  intelligence  to 
the  fou’  ; Veficles,  diifended  with  anunflu- 
cus  ma  ter,  in  fome  places  compofe  a foft 
cufhion ; as  in  the  calf  of  the  'eg,  vvhofe 
large  nnr.cles,  mixtwith  fat,  are  of  fin^u- 
lar  fervice  to  thofe  iirportant  bones.  This 
jRanks  and  fortifies  them,  like  a ilrong  baf- 
tion,  fupports  and  dieiilhes  tliein,  like  a 
foft  pillow.  In  other  places  they  fill  up 
the  vacuities,  and  fmooth  the  inequalities 
of  the  flelh.  Livvardly  they  fupply  the 
machine  for  motion  ; outwardly  they  ren- 
der it  fmooth  and  graceFul. 

The  Ikin,  like  a curious  furtout,  covers 
the  whole,  formed  of  the  moil  delicate  net- 
work, vvhofe  mefhes  are  minute,.and  whofe 
threads  are  multiplied,  even  to  a prodigy  : 
the  mellies  are  fo  minute,  tl'at  nothing 
pafies  them,  which  is  diicernible  by  the 
eye;  though  they  difeharge  every  moment 
myriads  and  myriads  of  fuperrluous  incum- 
brances. The  threads  are  fo  muhipli.  d, 
that  neither  the  point  of  the  fmallefi  needle, 
nor  the  infinitely  finer  lance  o^  a gnat,  can 
pierce  any  part  without  drawing  blood, 
and  caufing  an  uneafy  fenfation.  Confe- 
quent’y,  wi  hout  wounding  bv  fo  fmall  a 
pun61ure,  both  a nerve  and  a vein  ! 

But  a courfe  of  incefiant  adion  muk  ex- 
hauk  the  lohds  and  waile  the  fluids,  and 
ualefs  both  are  properly  recruited,  in  a 
fhort  tmic  dekroy  the  machine.  For  this 
reafon  it  is  furni^ed  with  the  organs,  and 
en.iued  with  the  powers  of  nutrition: 
teeth,  the  foremok,  thin  and  fnarp,  to  bite 
afunder  the  food;  the  hindermok,  broad 
and  krong,  indented  with  fmall  cavities, 
the  better  to  grind  in  pieces  what  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them.  Bui  in  chi]d'*en  the  for- 
mation of  teeth  is  pokponed  till  they  have 
occafion  for  them. 

Were  the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  co- 
vered with  the  periolleum,  chewing  would 
give  much  pain.  Were  they  quite  naked, 
they  would  foon  decay  and  perifli.  To 
guard  againk  both,  they  are  overlaid  with 
a neat  enamel,  harder  than  the  bone  itfelf, 
which  gives  no  pain  in  chewing,  and  yet 
fecures  them  from  various  injuries. 

The  lips  prevent  the  food  from  flipping 
out  of  the  mouth,  and,  afliked  by  the 
tongue,  return  it  to  the  grinders.  While 
they  do  this  in  concert  with  the  cheeks, 
they  fqueeze  a thin  liquor  from  the  adja- 
cent glands.  This  moikens  the  food  and 
prepares  it  for  digekion.  When  the  mouth 


is  inaflive  thefe  arc  nearly  clofcd:  but  j 
when  we  fpeak  or  eat,  their  moikure  being  j 
then  neceflary,  is  exprek  as  need  requires.  | 

But  the  food  could  not  defeend  merely 
by  its  own  weight,  through  a narrow  and 
Clammy  paflage  into  the  komach.  There- 
fore to  elfe(k  this,  mufclcs  both  krait  and  ! 
circular  are  provided.  The  former  inlarge 
the  cavity,  and  give  an  eafy  admittance.  ' 
The  latter,  clofing  behind  the  defeending 
aliment,  prefs  it  downward.  But  before 
the  food  enters  the  gullet,  it  muk  of  ne-  | 
celFity  pafs  over  the  orifice  of  the  wind- 
pipe : whence  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
upon  the  lungs,  which  might  occafion  in-  I 
kant  death.  To  obviate  this,  a moveable 
lid  is  placed,  which  when  the  fmallell  par- 
ticle advances,  is  pulled  down  and  fhut 
clofe,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  fwal!ov/ed,  is  let 
loofe  and  hands  open.  1'hus  the  important  j 
pafs  is  always  made  fure  againk  any  noxi-  ; 
ous  approaches;  yet  always Jeft  free  for 
the  air,  and  open  for  refpiration. 

The  food  defeending  into  the  komach, 
is  not  yet  ready  for  the  bowels.  There- 
fore that  great  receiver  is  krong  to  bear,  * 
and  proper  to  detain  it,  till  it  is  wrought  j 
into  the  fmoothek  pulp  imaginable.  From 
hence  it  is  difeharged  by  a gentle  force,  and- 
pafles  gradually  into  the  intekines. 

Near  the  entrance  waits  the  gall-blad- 
der, ready  to  pour  its  falutaiy  juice  upon 
the  aliment,  wliich  diflblves  any  tiling  f 
vifeid,  fcoiirs  the  intellines,  and  keeps  all 
tile  fine  apertures  clear.  This  bag^  as  the 
ke-mach  fills,  is  prek  thereby,  and  then  S 
only  difeharges  its  contents.  It  is  allo  ) 
furniflied  with  a valve  of  a very  peculiar,  j 
namely,  of  a fpiral  form  : through  which  1 
the  deterfivc  liquid  cannot  hakily  pKDur,  , 
but  muk  gently  coze.  Admirable  con-  i 
kruflion  ! which,  without  any  care  of  ours, 
gives  the  needful  fupply,  and  no  more. 

The  nutrimept  then  purfues  its  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  intellines : which 
by  a wormlike  motion  protrude  it  and 
force  its  fmall  particles  into  the  lafleal  ( 
veflels.  Thefe  are  a feries  of  the  fineff 
flrainers,  ranged  in  countlefs  multitudes  all 
along  the  fidesof  the  winding  paflage.  Had 
this  been  krait  or  fliort,  the  food  could  not 
have  reflgned  a fufficient  quantity  of  its 
nourilhing  particles.  Therefore  it  is  art- 
' fully  convolved  and  greatly  extended,  that 
whatever  palTes  may  be  fitted  thoroughly. 

As  the  aliment  proceeds,  it  is  more  and 
more  drained  of  its  nutricious  juices.  In 
confequence  of  this,  it  would  become  hard. 
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and  pain  the  tender  parts,  but  that  glands 
are  ported  in  proper  places,  to  difcharge  a 
lubricated  fluid.  Thefe  are  fmaller  or 
fewer  near  the  rtomach,  becaufe  there  the 
aliment  is  moift  enough  : whereas  in  the 
bowels  remote  from  the  rtomach,  they  are 
either  multiplied  or  enlarged. 

The  chyle  drawn  off  by  the  ladleals  is 
carried  through  millions  of  dairts,  too  fine 
even  for  the  microfcope  to  difcover.  To 
this  it  is  owing  that  nothing  enters  the 
blood,  but  what  is  capable  of  palling 
through  the  finert  velTcls.  It  is  then  lodged 
in  feveral  commodious  cells  (the  glands  of 
the  mefentery)  and  there  mixt  with  a thin 
diluting  lymph,  which  makes  it  more  apt 
to  flow.  Hence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  mounts  through  a per- 
pendicular tube  into  the  lart  fubclavian 
vein.  This  tube  lies  contiguous  to  the 
great  artery,  whcfe  rtrong  pulfation  drives 
on  the  fluid,  and  enables  it  to  afcend  and 
unload  its  treafure,  at  the  very  door  of  the 
heart. 

But  the  chyle  kas  yet  in  too  crudea  rtate, 
to  be  fit  for  the  animal  fundlions.  There- 
fore it  is  thrown  into  the  lungs.  In  the 
fpungy  cells  of  this  amazing  laboratory,  it 
mixes  with  the  external  air,  and  its  whole 
fubrtance  is  made  more  fmooth  and  uniform. 
Thus  improved  it  enters  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  a rtrong,  aclive,  indefatigable 
mufcle.  The  large  mufdes  of  the  arm  or 
' of  the  thigh  are  foon  wearied  : a day’s  la- 
bour, or  a day’s  journey,  exhaufts  their 
rtrength.  But  the  heart  toils  whole  weeks, 
whole  months,  nay  years,  unwearied:  is 
equally  a rtranger  to  intermiflion  and  fa- 
tigue. Impelled  by  this,  part  of  the- blood 
flioots  upward  to  the  head ; part  rolls 
through  the  whole  body. 

^ But  how  lhall  a rtream  divided  into  my- 
riads of  channels,  be  brought  back  to  its 
fource  Should  any  portion  ofit  be  un- 
able to  return,  putrefadioh,  if  not  death, 
murt  enfue.  Therefore  the  all- wife  Crea- 
tor has  conneirted  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  with  the  beginning  of  the  veins  : 
fo  that  the  fame  force  which  darts  the  blood 
through  the  former,  helps  to  drive  it 
through  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  re-condu  ^'cd 
to  the  great  cirtern,  and  there  played  off 
afrelh. 

Where  two  oppofite  currents  would  be 
in  danger  of  clalhing,  where  the  rtreams 
from  the  vena  cava  and  vena  afeendens 
coincide,  a fibrous  excrefcence  interpofes. 
Winch  like  a projeding  pier^  breaks  the 
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rtroke  of  each,  and  throws  both  Into  their 
proper  receptacle.  Where  the  motion  is 
to  be  fpeedy,  the  channels  cither  forbear 
to  wind  (as  in  the  great  artery,  which  de- 
feends  to  the  feet)  or  lerten  in  their  dimen- 
fions,  as  in  every  interval  between  all  the 
ramifications.  When  the  progrefs  is  to  be 
retarded,  the  tubes  are  varioufly  convolved 
or  their  diameter  contra£led.  Thus  guard- 
ed, the  living  flood  never  difeontinues  its 
courfd,  but  night  and  day,  whether  we 
fleep  or  wake,  flill  perfeveres  to  run  brilkly 
through  the  arteries,  and  return  foftly 
through  the  veins. 

But  farther.  The  great  Creator  has 
made  us  an  invaluable  prefect  of  the  fenles, 
to  be  the  inlets  of  innumerable  pleafures, 
and  the  means  of  the  mort  valuable  advan- 
tages. 

The  eye,  in  its  elevated  rtation,  com- 
mands the  mort  enlarged  profpedls.  Con- 
firting  only  of  fluids  inclofed  within  coats, 
it  ihews  us  all  the  graces  and  glories  of 
nature.  How  wonderful,  that  an  image 
of  the  hugeft  mountains,  and  the  vvidert 
landfcapes  fiiould  enter  the  fmall  pupil  I 
that  the  rays  of  light  fliould  paint  on  the 
optic  nerve,  paint  in  an  inftant  of  time, 
paint  in  their  truert  colours  and  ex?<fl  rt 
lineaments,  every  fpecies  of  external  ob- 
jefts ! 

The  eye  is  fo  tender,  that  the  flighteft 
touch  might  injure  its  delicate  frame.  It 
is  guarded  therefore  with  a peculiar  care, 
intrenched  deep  and  barricaded  round  with 
bones.  As  the  fmallert  fly  might  incom- 
mode its  poliPiied  furface,  it  is  farther  pre- 
teded  by  two  fubrtantial  curtains.  In  fleep, 
when  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  fenfe,  but 
a neceflity  to  guard  the  organ,  thefe  cur- 
tains clofe  of  their  own  accord.  At  any 
time  they  fly  together  as  quick  as  thought. 
They  are  lined  with  an  extremely  fine 
fponge,  moirt  v/ith  its  own  dew.  its 
brirtly  palifades  keep  out  the  leart  mote, 
and  moderate  the  too  flrong  imprefllons  of 
the  light. 

As  in  our  waking  hours  w'e  have  almort 
incelTant  need  for  thefe  little  orbs,  they 
run  upon  the  finert  cartors,  rolling  every 
way  with  the  utmort  eafe:  which  circum- 
ftance,  added  to  the  flexibility  of  the  neck, 
renders  our  two  eyes  as  ufeful  as  a thoufand. 

The  ear  confifls  of  an  outward  purch 
and  inner  rooms.  The  porch,  fomewhat 
prominent  from  the  head,  is  of  a cartda- 
ginous  fubflance,  covered  with  -.ight  mem- 
branes, and  wrought  into  finuous  cavities. 

Z 2 ' Thefe, 
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Thefe,  like  circling  hills,  colledl  the 
wandering  undulations  of  the  air,  and 
tranfmit  them  with  a vigorous  impulfe,  to 
the  finely  Ilretched  membrane  of  the  drum. 
This  is  expanded  upon  a circle  of  bones, 
over  a polilhed  reverberating  cavity.  It 
is  furniihcd  with  braces  that  drain  or  re- 
lax, as  the  found  is  faint  or  drong.  The 
hammer  and  the  anvil,  the  winding  laby- 
rinth, and  the  founding  galleries,  thefe  and 
ether  pieces  of  mechanifm,  all  indrumental 
to  hearing,  are  inexpredlbly  curious. 

Amazingly  exaft  mull  be  the  tendon  of 
the  auditory  nerves,  fince  they  anfver  the 
fmalled  tremors  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
didinguifli  their  mod  fubtle  variations. 
Thefe  living  chords,  tuned  by  an  almighty 
hand,  ard  fpread  through  the  echoing  ifles, 
receive  all  the  impreffions  of  found,  and 
propagate  them  to  the  brain.  Thefe  give 
exideiice  to  the  charms  of  mufic,  and  the 
dill  nobler  charms  of  difeourfe. 

Tlie  eye  is  ufelefs  amidil  the  gloom  of 
night.  But  the  ear  hears  through  the 
darkell  medium.  7’he  eye  is  on  duty  only 
in  our  waking  hours : but  the  ear  is  ai- 
wavs  acccdible. 

As  there  are  conculdons  of  the  air, 
which  are  difcernible  only  by  the  indru- 
ments  of  hearing,  fo  there  are  odoriferous 
particles  wafted  in  the  air,  which  are  per- 
ceivable only  by  the  fmell.  The  nodrils 
arc  wide  at  the  bottom,  that  more  effluvia 
may  enter,  narrow  at  the  top,  that,  when 
entered,  they  may  a(5t  more  drongly.  The 
fleams  that  exhale  from  fragrant  bodies, 
are  dne  beyond  imagination.  Microfeopes 
that  fhew  thoufands  of  animals  in  a drop 
of  water,  cannot  bring  one  of  thefe  to  our 
fight.  Yet  fo  judicioudy  are  the  olfaiflcry 
nets  fet,  that  they  catch  the  vanifhing  fu- 
gitives. They  imbibe  all  the  roaming 
perfumes  of  fpring,  and  make  us  banquet 
even  on  the  invifible  dainties  of  nature. 

Another  capacity  for  pleafure  oui 
bountiful  Creator  has  bedowed,  by  grant- 
ing us  the  powers  of  tade.  This  is  cir- 
cumdanced  in  a manner  fo  benign  and 
wife,  as  to  be  a danding  plea  for  tempe- 
rance, which  fets  the  fined  edge  on  the 
tade,  and  adds  the  mod  poignant  relifh 
to  its  enjoyments. 

And  thefe  fenfes  are  not  only  fo  many 
fources  of  delight,  but  a Joint  fecurity  to 
our  health.  They  are  the  infpedlors  that 
examine  our  food,  and  enquire  into  the 
properties  of  it.  For  the  difeharge  of  this 
office  they  are  excellently  qualified,  and 


mod  commodioufly  fituated.  So  that  no- 
thing can  gain  admifiion,  till  it  has  pafl 
their  ferutiny. 

To  all  thefe,  as  a mod  necefTary  fupple- 
ment,  is  added  the  fenfe  of  Feeling.  And 
how  happily  is  it  tempered  between  the 
two  extremes,  neither  too  acute,  nor  too 
obtufe!  Indeed  all  the  fenfes  are  exadlly 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  prefent 
date.  Were  tliey  drained  much  higher, 
tliey  would  be  avenues  of  anguifli,  were 
they  much  rclaxt,  they  would  be  well- 
nigh  ufelefs. 

Tlie  crowning  gift  which  augments  the 
benefits  accruing  from  all  the  fenfes,  is 
fpeech.  Speech  makes  me  a gainer  by 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  others ; by  their  ideas 
and  obfervations.  And  what  an  admirable 
indrument  for  articulating  the  voice,  and 
medifying  it  into  fpecch,  is  the  tongue.^ 
This  little  colledion  of  mufcular  fibres, 
under  the  diredlon  of  the  Creator,  is  the' 
artificer  of  our  vvoids.  By  this  we  com- 
municate the  fecrets  of  our  breads,  and 
make  our  very  thoughts  audible.  This 
likewife  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  mufic  ; it 
is  foft  as  thelute,  or  fiirill  as  the  trumpet. 
As  the  tongue  requires  an  eafy  play,  it  is 
lodged  in  an  ample  cavity.  It  moves 
under  a concave  roof,  which  gives  addi- 
tional vigour  to  the  voice,  as  the  fhell  cf 
a violin  to  the  found  cf  the  firings. 

Wonderfully  wife  is  the  regulation  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions.  7’he 
will  in  feme  cafes  has  no  power;  in  others, 
fhe  is  an  abfolute  fovercign.  If  fhe  com- 
mand, the  arm  is  firetched,  the  hand  clofedv 
How  eafily,  how  pundUially  are  her  orders 
obeyed  ! — To  turn  the  ferew,  or  work  the 
lever,  is  laborious  and  wearifome.  But  we 
work  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  with  all 
their  appendant  chambers  : we  advance 
the  leg  with  the  whole  incumbent  body  ; 
we  rife,  we  fpring  from  the  ground,  and 
though  fo  great  a weight  is  raifed,  we  meet 
with  no  difficulty  or  fatigue. 

That  all  this  fhould  be  cfibfted  without 
any  toil,  by  a bare  ad  of  the  will,  is  very 
furprifing.  But  that  it  diould  be  donc^ 
even  while  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  is  mod; 
adonifhing  ! Who  can  play  a fingle  tune 
upon  the  fpinet,  without  learning  the 
differences  of  the  keys?  Yet  the  mind 
touches  everyfpring  of  the  human  machine, 
with  the  mod  mallerly  /kill,  though  /lie 
knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  hei*| 
indrument,  or  the  procefs  of  her  operations. 

The 
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The  eye  of  a ruflic,  who  has  no  notion 
^of  optics,  or  any  of  its  laws,  (hall  lengthen 
and  ihorten  its  axis,  dilate  and  contradl  its 
pupil,  without  tlie  lead  helitation,  and  wdth 
the  uimoll:  propriety  : exadly  adapting 
idelf  to  the  particular  diflance  of  objeds, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  light.  By 
xhis  means  it  performs  fome  of  the  molt 
curious  experiments  in  the  Newtonian 
philofophy,  without  the  lead  knowlejige  of 
the  fcience,  or  confeiournefs  of  its  own 
dexteri'.v  ! 

Which  lhail  we  admire  mod,  the  multi- 
titude  of  organs ; their  finidicd  form  and 
faultlefs  order ; or  the  power  which  the 
foul  exercifes  over  them  ? Ten  thoufand 
reins  are  put  into  her  hands : and  fhe 
manages  all,  condudts  all,  without  the  lead 
perplexity  or  irregularity.  Rather  with  a 
promptitude,  a conffdency,  and  fpeed,  that 
nothing  can  equal ! • 

So  fearfully  and  vvonderfully  are  we 
rnade  ! Made  of  fuch  complicated  parts, 
each  fo  nicely  fafhioned,  and  all  fo  exadly 
arranged;  every  one  executing  fuch  curious 
fundions,  and  many  of  them  operating  in 
fo  myderious  a manner  ! And  ffnee  health 
depends  on  fuch  a numerous  aff'emblageof 
moving  organs;  fince  a fmgle  fe.cretion 
flopped  may  fpoil  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid,  a fmgle  wheel  clogged  may  put  an 
end  to  the  foiids : with  what  holy  fearfhould 
we  pafs  the  time  of  our  fojourning  here 
below  ! Truding  for  continual  preferva- 
tion,  not  merely  to  our  own  care,  but  to 
the  Almighty  Hand,  which  formed  the 
admirable  machine,  direds  its  agency,  and 
fupports  its  being  ! 

This  is  an  ingenious  delcription  of  the 
cafket,  it  is  fit  we  fhould  attend  to  the 
jewel  it  contains.  If  the  Houfe  is  fo 
ciirioudy  and  wonderfully  made  by  the 
all-wife  Archited,  what  may  we  not  exped; 
the  Inhabitants  to  be  1 

Know’ll  thou  th’  importance  of  a foul  im- 
mortal ? 

Behold  the  midnight  glory  : worlds  on  worlds  ! 
^mazing  pomp  ! redouble  this  amaze; 

Ten  thoufand  add,  and  twice  ten  thoufand  more; 
Then  weigh  tlie  whole;  one  loul  outweighs  them 
all, 

And  calls  th’  aftonlUiing  magnificence 
Qf  unintelligent  creation  poor.  Young. 

The  reafoning  of  Mr.  Addifon  on  this 
lubjed  is  very  flattering  to  human  na- 
ture, and  deferves  the  ferious  confidera- 
tion  of  every  intelligent  Being.  The 
perpetual  progrefs  of  the  foul,  lays  that 
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elegant  writer,  to  its  perfediony  without  a 
pofTibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it,  fterns  to 
me  to  carry  a great  weight 'with  it  for  the 
immortality  thereof.  How  can  it  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  foul,  which 
is  capable  of  fuch  inimenfe  perfedions,and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all 
eternity,  ffiall  fall  aw'ay  into  nothing  almoll 
as  foon  as  it  is  created  .?  Are  fuch  abilities 
made  for  no  purpofe  ? A brute  arrives  at 
a point  of  perfedion  that  he  can  never 
pafs : in  a few  years  he  has  all  the  endow- 
ments he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to 
live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be  the  fame 
thing  he  is  at  prefent.  Were  a human 
foul  thus  at  a liand  in  her  accompli fh- 
ments,  were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown, 
and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements,  I 
cOuld  imagine  it  might  fall  away  infenfibly, 
and  drop  at  once  into  a ftate  of  annihila- 
tion. But  can  we  believe  a thinking  being, 
that  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, and  travelling  on  from  perfedion  to 
perfedion,  after  having  jull  looked  abroad 
into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  mad®  a 
few  difeoveries  of  his  infinite  goodnefs 
wifdom,  and  power,  muff:  perifa  at  her  fird 
fetting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  enquiries  ? 

A man,  conficlered  in  his  prefent  fiate, 
feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to  propagate 
his  kind.  He  provides  himfelf  with  a 
fiicceiTor,  and  immediately  quits  his  pod 
to  make  room  for  him. 

Heres, 

Heredem  alterius,  velut  unda  fupervenit  und<im. 

Horace.  Ep.  z. 

, — Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a rolling  flood 

Wage  urges  wave.  Creech. 

He  does  not  feein  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
furprifing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  ufe,  and  can  finilh  their 
bufinefs  in  a fiiort  life.  The  filk-worm, 
after  having  fpun  her  talk,  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  meafure  of  knowledge, 
has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  palTions,  edablidi 
his  foul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried 
off  the  dage.  Would  an  infinitely  wife 
Being  make  fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo 
mean  a purpofe  ? Can  he  delight  in  the 
produdlion  of  fuch  abortive  intelligences, 
fuch  diort-lived  reafonable  beings  ? W ould 
he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exert- 
Z 3 ed  ? 
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ed  ? Capacities  that  are  never  to  be 
gratified?  How. can  we  find  that  wifdom, 
which  dunes  through  all  his  works,  in  the 
formation  of  man,  without  looking  on 
this  world  a:  only  a nurfery  for  the  next, 
and  believing  that  the  feve;a!  generations 
of  rational  creatures,  which  rife  up  and 
dilappear  in  fuch  quick  fuccefiicns,  are 
only  to  receive  their  fird  rudiments  of 
exiitence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a more  friendly  climate, 
where  they  may  fpread  and  fiourifh  to  all 
eternity. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a more 
pleading  and  triumphant  confideration  in 
religion  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs 
which  the  foul  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving 
at  a period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul 
as  going  on  from  drength  to  drength,  to 
cor.fider  that  die  is  to  Ihine  for  ever  with 
new  accedions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to 
ail  eternity  : that  die  will  dill  be  adding 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge; carries  in  it  fometning  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  that  ambition  that  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  mud  be  a 
proi'peft  pleadng  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his 
eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by 
greater  degrees  of  rcfemblance. 

IVlethinks,  this  fng'.e  confideration,  of 
the  progrefs  of  a finite  fpirit  to  perfedion, 
will  be  lurtcient  to  extinguidi  all  envy  in 
inferior  nature,  and  all  contempt  in  fuperior. 
That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
god  to  a human  foul,  knows  very  well,  that 
a period  w'ill  come  about  in  eternity,  when 
tl'.e  human  foul  diall  be  as  perfedl  as  he 
himfdf  now  is;  nay,  when  die  diall  look 
down  upon  that  degree  of  perfedion,  as 
nnich  as  die  now  fails  diort  of  it.  It  is 
true,  the  higher  nature  dill  advances,  and 
by  that  means  preferves  his  didance  and 
fuperiorlty  in  the  fcale  of  being;  but  he 
knows,  how  high  foever  the  dation  is  of 
M-hich  he  dands  podeded  at  prefent,  the  in- 
ferior nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to 
it,  and  diine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of 
glory. 

With  what  aflonidiment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  fouls,  where  there 
are  fuch  liiddeh  dores  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, fuch  inexhauded  fources  of  perdc- 
tion  ? We  know  not  yet  what  we  diall  be, 
nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  he  glory  that  will  be  always 
in  referve  for  him.  Ti.e  fou),  confidered 
vyirh  its  Cre^ltor,  is  like  one  of  thofe  ma- 
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thematlcal  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to 
another  for  all  eternity  without  a podibility 
of  touching  it : and  can  there  be  a thought 
fo  tranfporting,  as  to  confider  ourfelves  in 
thefe  perpetual  approaches  to  him,  who  is 
not  only  the  dandard  of  pcrfedlion  but  of 
happinefs  ! 

§ 8.  Confl derations  on  the  Chain  of  Being 
f ppofed  to  be  in  Nature. 

The  chain  of  being,  which  fome  worthy 
perfons  have  fuppofed  to  exid  in  nature, 
is  a very  pleadng  idea,  and  has  been  ably  ' 
handled  by  the  late  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq.  in 
his  Difquifition  upon  that  fubjed.  The 
farther  we  enquire,  fays  that  able  writer, 
into  the  works  of  our  great  Creator,  the 
more  evident  marks  we  diall  difeover  of  | 
his  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  perhaps 
in  none  more  remarkable,  than  in  that  j 
wonderful  chain  of  beings,  with  which  this 
ten  edrial  globe  is  furnidied  ; ridng  above  ' 
each  other,  from  the  fenfelefs  clod,  to  the 
blighted  genius  of  human  kind,  in  wliich  | 
though  the  chain  itfelf  is  fufncienily  vifible, 
the  links,  which  compofe  it,  are  fo  minute, 
and  fo  finely  wrought,  that  they  are  quite 
imperceptible  to  our  eyes.  The  various 
qualities,  with  which  the'e  various  beings 
are  endued,  wc  perceive  without  didiculty, 
but  the  boundaries  of  thofe  qualities,  which 
form  this  chain  of  fubordiuation,  are  fo 
mixed,  that  where  one  ends,  and  the  next 
begins,  we  are  unable  to  difeover.  The 
manner  by  which  this  is  performed,  is  a 
fubjedd  well  worthy  of  our  confideration, 
and  on  an  accurate  examination  appears  to 
be  this. 

In  order  to  dilfure  all  podible  happinefs, 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  fill  this  earth  with 
innumerable  orders  of  beings,  fuperior  to 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  qualities 
and  faculties  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  bedovv  upon  them  : to  mere  matter  he  has 
given  cxtenfion,  folidity,  and  gravity;  to 
plants,  vegetation ; to  animals,  life  and  , 
indindl;  and  to  man,  reafon ; each  of 
which  fuperior  qualities  augments  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  the  poffedbr,  and 
places  him  higher  in  the  fcale  of  univerfal 
exifience.  In  all  thefe,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  has  not  formed  this  necefiary,  and 
beautiful  fubordiuation,  by  placing  beings 
of  quite  different  natures  above  each  other, 
but  by  granting  fome  additional  quality  to 
each  luperior  order,  in  conjundlion  with  all 
thofe  poffeffed  by  their  inferiors  ; fo  that, 
tho’  they  rife  above  each  other  in  excel- 
lence, by  means  of  thefe  additional  quali- 
ties. 
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ties,  one  mode  of  exiftence  is  common  to 
them  all,  without  which  they  never  could 
have  coalefced  in  one  uniform  and  regular 
fyftem. 

Thus,  for  inllance,  in  plants  we  find  all 
the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  the  only  order 
below  them,folidity,  extenhon,and  gravity, 
with  the  addition  of  x^egetation ; in  ani- 
mals, all  the  properties  of  matter,  together 
with  the  vegetation  of  plants,  to  wdiich  is 
added,  life  and  inlHnd ; and  in  man  we 
find  all  the  properties  of  matter,  the  vege- 
tation of  plants,  the  life  and  inlHiift  of 
animals,  to  all  vvhich  is  fuperadded,  reafon. 

That  man  is  endued  with  thefe  proper- 
ties of  all  inferior  orders,  will  plainly  ap- 
pear by  a flight  examination  of  his  com- 
pofition  ; his  body  is  material,  and  has  all 
the  properties  of  mere  matter,  folidity, 
extenfion,  and  gravity ; it  is  alfo  vefled 
with  the  quality  of  plants,  that  is,  a power 
of  vegetation,  which  it  inceflantly  exercifes 
without  any  knowlegde  or  confent  of  his : 
it  is  fowm,  grows  up,  expands,  comes  to 
maturity,  withers  and  dies,  like  all  other 
vegetables  : he  poffeiTes  likewife  the  quali- 
ties of  lower  animals,  and  fhares  their 
fate ; like  them,  he  is  called  into  life  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  confent;  like  them, 
he  is  compelled,  by  irrefiilible  inflinfls,  to 
anfvver  the  purpofes  for  which  he  was 
deflgned;  like  them,  he  performs  his 
deft’.ned  courfe,  partakes  of  its  bleflings, 
and  endures  its  fufferings  for  a fliort  time, 
then  dies,  and  is  feen  no  more  : in  him 
inftind  is  not  lefs  powerful,  than  in  them, 
tho’  lefs  vifible,  by  being  confounded 'Aith 
reafon,  which  it  fometimes  concurs  with, 
and  fometimes  counteracts  ; by  this,  with 
the  concurrence  of  reafon,  he  is  taught 
the  belief  of  a God,  of  a future  ftate,  and 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil;  to  purfue  happinefs,  to  avoid  danger, 
and  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  his  ofF- 
fpring;  by  this  too  he  is  frequently  im- 
pelled, in  contradiction  to  reafon,  to  re- 
linquirti  eafe,  and  fafety,  to  traverfe  in- 
hofpitable  deferts  and  tempefluous  feas,  to 
inflict,  and  fuffer  all  the  miferies  of  war, 
and,  like  the  herring,  and  the  mackarel, 
to  haflen  to  his  own  deitruCtion,  for  the 
public  benefit,  which  he  neither  under- 
-deritands,  or  caresfor.  Thus  is  this  wonder-’ 
ful  chain  extended  from  the  lowefl:  to  the 
highefl:  order  of  terreflrial  beings,  by  links 
fo  nicely  fitted,  that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  is  in  vifible  to  the  moil  inquifitive 
eye,  and  yet  they  altogether  compofe  one 
vail  and  beautiful  fyllem  of  fubordination. 
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The  manner  by  vvhich  the  confummate 
wifdom  of  the  divine  artificer  ha.*'  formed 
this  gradation,  fo  extenfive  in  the  whole, 
and  fo  imperceptible  in  the  parts,  is  this; 
— He  conllantly  unites  the  highell  degree 
of  the  qualities  of  each  inferior  order  to 
the  lou'^efl  degree  of  the  fame  qualities, 
belonging  to  the  order  next  above  it;  by 
which  means,  like  the  colours  of  a fkilful 
painter,  they  are  fo  blended  together,  and 
lhaded  off  into  each  other,  that  no  line  of 
diflinClion  is  any  where  to  be  feen.  Thus, 
for  inllance,  folidity,  extenfion,  and  gravity, 
the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  being  u ited 
with  the  lowefl  degree  of  vegetation,  com- 
pofe a ftone;  from  whence  tliis  vegetative 
power  afeending  thro’ an  infinite  variety  of 
herbs,  flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  to  its 
greatefl  perfection  in  the  fcnfitive.  plant, 
joins  there  the  lowefl;  degree  of  animal  life 
in  the  fliell-  fifn,  vvhich  adheres  to  the  rock  ; 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  diflinguifh  which 
poflefles  the  greatefl  fbare,  as  the  one 
fhewsitonly  by  ilitinking  from  the  finger, 
and  the  other  bv  opening  to  receive  the 
water,  which  furrounds  it.  In  the  fame 
manner  this  animal  life  riles  from  this  low 
beginning  in  the  fhell-fifh,  thro’  innume- 
rable fpecics  of  infeCls,  fi lives,  birds,  and 
beads,  to  the  confines  of  reafon,  where,  in 
the  dog,  the  monkey,  and  the  chimpanze, 
it  unites  fo  clofely  with  the  lowefl  degree 
of  that  quality  in  man,  that  tliey  cannot 
e.ifily  be  diflinguifhed  from  each  other. 
From  this  lovvcft  degree  in  the  brutal 
Hottentot,  reafon,  with  the  afliftance  of 
learning  and  fcience,  advances,  thro’  the 
various  flag.es  of  human  underila’^ding, 
which  rife  above  each  other,  till  in  a Bacon, 
or  a Newton,  it  attains  the  fummit. 

Here  we  mufl:  flop,  being  u.,able  to 
purfue  the  progrefs  of  this  afloniiliing 
chain  beyond  the  limits  of  this  terreflrial 
globe  with  the  naked  eye  ; bur  thro^  the 
perfpeClive  of  analogy  and  conjeCfure,  we 
may  perceive,  that  it  afeends  a great  deal 
higher,  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets, 
to  angels,  and  archangels,  the  lowefl  orders 
of  whom  may  be  imired  by  a like  eafy 
tranfition  with  the  highefl;  of  our  own,  in 
whom,  to  reafon  may  be  added  intuitive 
knowledge,  infight  into  futurity,  with  in- 
numerable other  faculties,  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  form  the  Icafl;  idea  ; through 
whom  it  may  afeend,  by  gradations  almofl 
infinite,  to  thofe  mod  exalted  of  created 
beings,  who  are  featei  on  tiie  footllool  of 
the  celeflidl  throne. 
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§ 2 21.  Of  the  Script uresy  as  the  Rule  of 
Life. 

‘ As  you  advance  in  years  and  underfland  • 
ing,  1 hope  you  will  be  able  to  examine  for 
yourfdf  the  evidences  of  the  Chrillian  re- 
ligion; and  that  you  will  be  convinced,  on 
rational  grounds,  of  its  divine  autl\ority. 
At  preient,  luch  enquiries  would  demand 
more  ftudy,  and  greater  pov/ers  of  reafon- 
ing,  than  your  age  admits  of.  It  is  your 
part,  therefore,  till  you  are  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  the  proofs,  to  believe  your  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  writings  infpircd  by  God,  containing  a 
true  hiftory  of  faffs,  in  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned — a true  recital  of  the  laws  given 
by  God  to  pvlofes  ; and  of  the  precepts  of 
cur  blefi’ed  Lord  and  Saviour,  delivered 
fi'om  his  own  mouth  to  his  difciples,  and 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  edifying 
epiiflcs  of  his  apoftles — who  were  men 
chofen  from  amcngft  thofe  who  had  the 
advantage  of  converfing  with  our  Lord,  to 
bear  witnefs  of  his  miracles  and  refurrec- 
tioii — and  who,  after  his  afcenfion,  were 
alTilfed  and  inf.nrcd  by.  the  Holy  Ghoff. 
This  facred  volume  mull  be  the  rule  of 
your  life.  In  it  you  will  find  all  truths  ne- 
cchary  to  be  believed;  and  plain  and  eafy 
direffions  for  the  praffice  of  every  duty. 
Your  Rible,  then,  muif  be  your  chief  hudy 
and  delight : but,  as  it  contains  many  va- 
rious kinds  of  writing — fome  parts  obfeure 
and  difficult  of  interpretation,  others  plain 
and  intelligible  to  the  meanelf  capacity — 
I would  chiefly  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent perufal  uich  parts  of  the  facred 
writings  as  are  mofl  adapted  to  your  un- 
derlfanding,  and  moll  necelTary  for  your 
inftruftion.  Our  Saviour’s  precepts  were 
fpoken  to  the  common  people  amongft  the 
Jews ; and  were  therefore  given  in  a man- 
ner eafy  to  be  underdood,  and  equally 
Ifriking  and  indruflive  to  the  learned  and 
unlearned ; for  the  mod  ignorant  may 
comprehend  them,  whild  the  wifed  mud 
be  charmed  and  awed  by  the  beautiful  and 
majedic  fimplicity  with  which  they  are 
expreded.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  Ten 
Comm.andments,  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
des ; which,  as  they  were  defigned  for  uni- 
verfallaws,  are  worded  in  the  modconcife 
and  fimple  manner,  yet  with  a majedy 
which  commands  our  utrnod  reverence. 

I think  you  will  receive  great  pleafure, 
as  w ell  as  improvement,  from  the  hidorical 
books  of  the  Old  T edament — provided  you 
read  them  as  an  hidory,  in  a regular  courfe. 


and  keep  the  thread  of  it  in  your  mind  as 
you  go  on,  I know  of  none,  true  or  fifli- 
tious,  that  is  equally  wonderful,  intereding, 
and  adefling ; or  that  is  told  in  fo  diort 
and  fimple  a manner  as  this,  which  is,  of  all 
hidories,  the  mod  authentic. 

I dial)  give  you  fome  brief  diretflion?^ 
concerning  the  method  and  courfe  I widi 
you  to  purfue,  in  rea.ding  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, May  )h)M  be  enabled  to  make  the 
bed  ufe  of  this  mod  precious  gift  of  God 
—"this  ficred  treafure  of  knowledge  ! — - 
IMay  you  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a talk,  nor 
as  the  dull  employment  of  that  day  only,  in 
which  you  are  forbidden  more  lively  enter- 
tainments— but  with  a dneere  and  ardent 
defire  of  indrudlion:  with  that  love  and  de- 
light in  God’s  word,  which  the  holy  Pfal- 
mid  fo  patlietically  felt  and  deferibed,  and 
which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  loving 
God  and  virtue  ! Though  I ipeak  this  of 
the  Bible  in  general,  I would  not  be  under- 
dooJ  to  mean,  that  every  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  equally  interePdng.  I have  already 
faid  that  it  confids  of  various  matter,  and 
various  kinds  of  books,  which  mud  be 
read  with  different  views  and  fentiments. 
The  having  fome  general  notion  of  what 
you  are  to  expeft  from  each  book,  may 
pofiibly  help  you  to  underhand  them,  and 
v>  ill  heighten  your  relifn  of  them.  J diall 
treat  you  as  If  you  were  perfectly  new  to 
the  whole ; for  fo  1 wifa  you  to  confider 
yourfelf ; becaufe  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  children  ufually  read  the  Bible,  are 
very  ill  calculated  to  make  them  really  ac- 
quainted with  it ; and  too  many  people, 
who  have  read  in  thus,  without  underdand- 
ing  it,  in  their  youth,  fatisfy  themfelves 
that  they  know  enough  of  it,  and  never  af- 
terwards dudy  it  with  attention,  when  they 
come  to  a maturer  age. 

If  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  whild  you 
read,  correfpond  with  thofe  of  mine,  whild 
I write,  I fiaall  not  be  without  the  advan- 
tage of  your  partial  affedlion,  to  give 
weight  to  my  advice  ; for,  believe  me,  my 
heart  and  eyes  overflow  with  tendernefs, 
when  1 tell  you  how  warm  and  earned  my 
prayers  arc  for  your  happinefs  here  and 
hereafter.  Mrs.  Chapone, 

§ 22  2.  Of  Genefs. 

I now  proceed  to  give  you  fome  fhort 
fketches  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible,  and  o-f  the  courfe 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  read. 

The  fil'd  book,  Genefis,  contains  the 
mod  grand,  and,  to  us,  the  mod  intereding 

events. 
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events,  that  ever  happened  In  the  univerfe: 
•—The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  : 
— The  deplorable  fall  of  man,  from  his 
firft  hate  of  excellence  and  blifs,  to  the 
diftrefled  condition  in  which  we  fee  all  his 
defendants  continue  : — The  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  on  all  his 
race- — with  the  reviving  promife  of  that 
deliverance  which  has  fince  been  wrought 
for  us  by  our  bleffed  Saviour:— The  ac- 
count of  the  early  Hate  of  the  world  ; — 
Of  the  univerfal  deluge  The  divifion  of 
mankind  into  different  nations  and  lan- 
guages:^— The  (lory  of  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  the  jewiih  people;  vvhofe  un- 
fiaken  faith  and  obedience,  under  the  fe- 
verdl  trial  human  nature  could  fuHain,  ob- 
tained fuch  favour  in  the  fight  of  God, 
that  he  vouchfafed  to  ftyle  him  his  friend, 
and  promiled  to  make  of  his  polferity  a 
great  nation,  and  that  in  his  leed-r-that 
is, ‘in  one  of  his  defeendants — all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  diould  be  blelTed. 
This,  you  will  eafily  fee,  refers  to  the  Mef- 
fiah,  who  was  to  be  the  blelTing  and  deli- 
verance of  all  nations. — It  is  amazing  that 
the  jews,  polTelfing  this  prophecy,  among 
many  others,  ihould  have  been  fo  blinded 
by  prejudice,  as  to  have  expedled,  from 
this  great  perfonage,  only  a temporal  deli- 
verance of  their  own  nation  from  the  fub- 
jeflion  to  which  they  were  reduced  under 
the  Romans:  It  is  equally  amazing,  that 
fome  Chriitians  fhould,  even  now,  confine 
the  blelfed  effedls  of  his  appearance  upon 
earth,  to  this  or  that  particular  fedl  or  pro- 
fellion,  when  he  is  fo  clearly  and  em- 
phatically deferibed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  world. — 'The  ilory  of  Abraham’s 
proceeding  to  facrihee  his  only  Ton,  at  the 
command  of  God,  is  afrefting  in  the 
highefl  degree;  and  fets  forth  a pattern  of 
unlimited  refignation,  that  every  one  ought 
to  imitate,  in  thofe  trials  of  obedience  under 
temptation,  or  of  acquiefcence  under  aiHic- 
ing  difpenfations,  which  fall  to  their  lot. 
Of  this  we  may  be  alTured,  that  our  trials 
will  be  always  proportioned  to  the  powers 
afforded  us;  if  we  have  not  Abraham’s 
Hrengthof  m.ind,  neither  fhall  we  be  called 
upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  again  ft  the 
bofom  of  an  only  child;  but  if  the  al- 
mighty arm  fliould  be  lifted  up  againfi 
him,  we  m.ufi  be  ready  to  refign  him,  and 
all  we  hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will. — 
T'his  adlion  of  Abraham  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome,  who  do  not  attend  to  the  diflinc- 
tion  between  obedience  to  a fpecial  com- 
mand, and  the  deteflably  cruel  facriiices 
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of  tliQ  Heathens,  who  fometimes  volunta- 
rily, and  without  any  divine  injundlions,  of- 
fered  up  their  own  children,  under  the  no- 
tion of  appeafing  the  anger  of  their  gods. 
An  abfoluie  command  from  God  himfclf — 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Abraham — entirely  altera 
the  moral  nature  of  the  adlion ; fince  he, 
and  he  only,  has  -4  perfedl  right  over  the 
lives  of  his  creatures,  and  may  appoint 
whom  he  will,  either  angel  or  man,  to  be 
his  inflrument  of  dcflrudlion.  That  it  was 
really  the  voice  of  God  which  pronounced 
the  command,  and  not  a delufion,  might 
be  made  certain  to  Abraham’s  mind,  by- 
means  we  do  not  comprehend,  bup  which 
we  know  to  be  wlthiM  the  power  of  hini 
who  made  our  fouls  as  well  as  bodies,  and 
who  can  controul  and  direft  every  faculty; 
of  the  human  mind  : and  we  may  be  afs. 
fared,  that  if  he  was  pleafed  to  reveal  him- 
felf  fo  mlraculoufly,  he  would  not  leave  a 
pofTibility  of  doubting  whether  it  was  a real 
or  an  imaginary  revelation.  Thus  the  fa- 
crifice  of  Abraham  appears  to  be  clear  of 
all  fuperlb'tion ; and  remains  the  nobleH 
inftance  of  religious  faith  and  fubmiluon, 
that  was  ever  given  by  a mere  man:  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  bleilings  belfovved 
on  him  for  it  fhould  have  been  extended 
to  his  poHerity, — This  book  proceeds  with, 
the  hidory  of  Ifaac,  which  becomes  very 
iriterelHng  to  us,  from  the  touching  feene 
I have  men tioned—and  Hill  more  fo,  if  we 
confider  him  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour. 
It  recounts  his  marriage  with  Rebecca — 
the  birth  and  hidory  of  his  two  fons,  Ja- 
cob, the  hither  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
Efau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idu- 
mcans — the  exquifitely  affeding  dory  of 
Jofeph  and  his  brethren — and  of  his  tranf- 
planting  the  Ifraelites  into  Egypt,  who 
there  multiplied  to  a great  nation. 

il/rr.  Chap  one* 

§ 223.  Of  Exodus. 

In  Exodus,  you  read  of  a feries  of  won- 
ders, wrought  by  the  Almighty,  to  refeue 
the  oppreffed  Ifraelites  from  the  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  the  Egyptians,  who,  having  drft 
received  them  as  gueds,  by  degrees  re- 
duced them  to  a date  of  flavery.  By  the 
mod  peculiar  mercies  and  exertions  in  their 
favour,  God  prepared  his  chofen  people  to 
receive,  with  reverent  and  obedient  hearts, 
the  folemn  reditution  of  thofe  primitive 
laws,  which  probably  he  had  revealed  to 
Adam  and  his  immediate  defeendants,  or 
which,  at  lead,  he  had  made  known  by  the 
didates  of  confcience ; but  which  time, 

and 
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and  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  had  much 
obfcured.  This  important  revelation  was 
made  to  them  in  the  VVildernefs  of  Sinah  ; 
there,  afiembled  befo  e the  burning  moun- 
tain, furrounded  “ wdth  blacknefs,and  dark- 
nefs,  and  temped,”  they  heard  the  awful 
voice  of  God  pronounce  the  eternal  law, 
imprelTing  it  on  their  hearts  with  circum- 
Jftances  of  terror,  but  without  thofe  encou- 
ragements, and  thofe  e.xcellent  promifes, 
which  were  afterwards  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jefus  Chrilk  Thus  were  the  great  laws 
of  morality  reilored  to  the  Jews,  and 
through  them  tranfinitted  to  other  nations; 
and  by  that  means  a great  reftraint  was 
oppofed  to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety, 
which  began  to  prevail  over  the  world. 

To  thole  moral  precepts,  which  are  of 
perpetual  and  univerfal  obligation,  were 
fuperadded,  by  the  miniftration  of  Mofes, 
many  ' peculiar  inllitutions,  wifely  adapted 
to  different  ends — either,  to  fix  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  pad  deliverances,  which 
were  figurative  of  a future  and  far  greater 
ialvation — to  place  inviolable  barriers  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  nations, 
by  whom  they  were  furrounded — or,  to 
be  the  civil  law  by  which  tlie  ccmmunity 
was  to  be  governed. 

To  condudl  this  feries  of  events,  and 
to  eilablifh  thefc  laws  with  his  people,  God 
■raifcd  up  that  great  prophet  Mofes,  whofe 
faith  and  piety  enabled  him  to  undertake 
and  execute  the  rnoif  arduous  enterprizes; 
and  to  purfuc,  with  unabated  zeal,  the 
welfare  of  his  countrymen.  Even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  this  generous  ardour  ftill 
prevailed:  his  lall  moments  were  employ- 
ed in  fervent  prayers  for  their  profperity, 
and  in  rapturous  gratitude  for’the  glimple 
vouchfafed  him  of  a Saviour,  far  greater 
than  himfelf,  whom  God  w’ould  one  day 
raife  up  to  his  people. 

Thus  did  Rlofes,  by  the  excellency  of 
his  faith,  obtain  a glorious  pre-eminence 
among  the  faints  and  prophets  in  heaven ; 
while,  on  earth,  he  will  be  ever  revered 
as  the  firfl  of  thofe  benefadlors  to  mankind, 
whofe  labours  for  the  public  good  have 
endeared  their  memory  to  all  ages. 

Mrs»  Chapone, 

§ 224.  Of  Le'viticuSf  Nu?nberSi  and  Deu- 
teronomy. 

The  next  book  is  Leviticus,  which  con- 
tains little  befides  the  laws  for  the  pecu- 
liar ritual  obfervance  of  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fore affords  no  great  inflrudlion  to  us  now: 


you  may  pafs  it  over  entirely — and,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  you  may  omit  the  firfl 
eight  chapters  of  Numbers.  The  reft  of 
Numbers  is  chiefly  a continuation  of  the 
hiftory,  v/ith  fome  ritual  laws. 

In  Deuteronomy,  Mofes  makes  a reca- 
•pitulation  cf  the  foregoing  hiftory,  with 
zealous  exhortations  to  the  people,  faith- 
fully to  worlbip  and  obey  that  God, 
who  had  w'orked  fuch  amazing  wonders 
for  them ; he  promifes  them  the  nobleft 
temporal  blelfings,  if  they  prove  obe- 
dient ; and  adds  the  moft  awful  and  ftrik- 
ing  denunciations  againft  them,  if  they 
rebel,  or  forfake  the  true  God.  I liave 
before  obferved,  that  the  fandlions  of  the 
Mofaic  law  were  temporal  rewards  and 
punifliments : thofe  of  the  New  Tcuament 
are  eternal ; thefe  laft,  as  they  are  fo  in- 
finitely more  forcible  than  the  firft,  were 
referved  for  the  laft,  beft  gife  to  mankind 
— and  were  revealed  by  the  Meffiah,  in 
the  fulleft  and  cleareft  manner.  Mofes, 
in  this  book,  directs  the  method  in  which 
the  Ifraelites  were  to  deal  with  the  feven 
nations,  whom  they  were  appointed  to  pu- 
nilh  for  their  profligacy  and  idolatry,  and 
w hofe  land  they  were  to  poft'efs,  when  they 
had  driven  out  the  old  inhabitants.  Lie 
gives  them  excellent  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
religious,  which  were  ever  after  the  ftand- 
ing  municip.al  laws  of  tliat  people, — This 
book  concludes  w'itli  Mofes ’s  fong  and 
death.  Ibid, 

§ 225.  Offofoua. 

The  book  of  Jcfhua  contains  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  Ifraelites  over  the  feven  na- 
tions, and  their  eflabiilhment  in  tke  pro- 
mifed  land. — Their  treatment  of  thefe  con- 
quered nations  mull  appear  to  you  very 
cruel  and  unjuft,  if  you  conhder  it  as  their 
own  adt,  unauthorized  by  a pofitive  com- 
mand : but  they  had  the  moft  abfolute  in- 
jundions,  not  to  fpare  thefe  corrupt  peo- 
ple—“ to  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  ftiew  mercy  to  them,  but  utterly  to 
deftroy  them.:”— and  the  reafon  is  given, 
— ‘‘  left  they  fhculd  turn  away  the  ifrael- 
ites from  following  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  ferve  other  gods.”  The  children 
of  Ifracl  are  to  be  confidered  as  inilru- 
ments,  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  punifh 
thofe  w'hofe  idolatry  and  w ickednels  had 
defervedly  brought  deftrudlion  on  them: 
this  example,  therefore,  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  cruelty,  or  bring  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  charadler  of  the  j ew's.  With  re- 
gard to  other  cities,  which  did  not  belong  to 

thefe 
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thefe  feven  nations,  they  were  diredled  to 
deal  with  them  according  to  the  common 
law  of  arms  at  that  time.  If  the  city  fub- 
mitted,  it  became  tributary,  and  the  people 
were  fpared  ; if  it  refilled,  the  men  were 
to  be  llain,  but  the  women  and  children 
faved.  Yet,  though  the  crime  or  cruelty 
cannot  be  jullly  laid  to  their  charge  on  this 
occafion,  you  will  obferve,  in  the  courfe 
of  their  hillory,  many  things  recorded  of 
them,  very  different  from  what  you  would 
expeft  from  the  chofen  people  of  God,  if 
you  fupDofed  them  feleded  on  account  of 
their  own  merit : their  national  character 
was  by  no  means  amiable ; and  we  are  re- 
peatedly told,  that  they  were  not  chofen 
for  their  fuperior  righteoufnefs — ‘‘  for 
they  were  a ftilF-necked  people ; and  pro- 
voked the  Lord  with  their  rebellions  from 
the  day  they  left  Egypt.’’ — ‘‘  You  have 
been  rebellious  againll  the  Lord,”  fays 
Mofes,  from  the  day  that  I knew  you.” 
— And  he  vehemently  exhorts  them,  not 
to  flatter  themfelves  that  their  fuccefs  was, 
in  any  degree,  owing  to  their  own  merits. 
They  were  appointed  to  be  the  Icourge  of 
other  nations,  whofe  crimes  rendered  them 
fit  objeds  of  divine  challifemcnt.  For  the 
fake  of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder, 
and  perhaps  for  many  other  wife  reafons, 
undifcovered  to  us,  they  were  feleded 
from  a world  over-run  with  idolatry,  to 
preferve  upon,  earth  the  pure  worihip  of 
the  one  only  God,  and  to  be  honoured  with 
the  birth  of  the  MelCah  amongft  them. 
For  this  end  they  were  precluded,  by  di- 
vine command,  from  mixing  with  any 
other  people,  and  defended,  by  a great  num- 
ber of  peculiar  rites  and  obfervances,  from 
falling  into  the  corrupt  worflilp  pradifed 
by  their  neighbours.  hlrs.  Chapone. 

§ 226.  Of  “Judges y Safnuel,  and  Kings. 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  affeding  dories  of  Sampfon  and 
Jephtha,  carries  on  the  hillory  from  the 
death  of  Jolhua,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ; but  the  fads  are  not  told  in 
the  times  in  which  they  happened,  which 
makes  fome  confufion;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  confult  the  marginal  dates  and 
notes,  as  well  as  the  index,  in  order  to  get 
any  clear  idea  of  the  fuccelfion  of  events 
during  that  period. 

The  hillory  then  proceeds  regularly 
through  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and 
thofe  of  Kings  : nothing  can  be  more  in- 
terelling  and  entertaining  than  the  reigns 
of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  : but,  after 
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the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  re- 
volted from  his  fon  Rehoboam,  and  be- 
came a feparate  kingdom,  you  will  find 
fome  difficulty  in  underllanding  dillindly 
the  hiltories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah,  wliich  are  blended  together; 
and  by  the  likenefs  of  the  names,  and 
other  particulars,  will  be  apt  to  confound 
your  mind,  without  great  attention  to  the 
different  threads  thus  carried  on  together: 
the  index  here  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  you. 
The  fecond  book  of  Kings  concludes  with 
the  Babylonifli  captivity,  588  years  be- 
fore Chrill — till  which  time  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  defeended  uninterruptedly 
in  the  line  of  David.  Kid. 

§ 227.  Of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiahyand 
Efher, 

The  firll  book  of  Chronicles  begins 
with  a genealogy  from  Adam,  through  all 
the  tribes  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ; and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  fame  hillory  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Kings,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  till  the  reparation  of  the  ten 
tribes.  From  that  period,  it  proceeds  with 
the  hillory  of  the  kingdom  of  J udah  alone, 
and  gives  therefore  a more  regular  and 
clear  account  of  the  affairs  of  Judah  than 
the  book  of  Kings.  You  may  pafs  over 
the  firfl  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  nine 
firll  chapters  of  th  fecond  book  ; but,  by 
all  means,  read  the  remaining  chapters,  as 
they  will  give  you  more  clear  and  di(lin<5l 
ideas  of  the  hillory  of  Judah,  than  that 
you  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings. 
The  fecond  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the 
fecond  of  Kings,  with  the  Babylonifli  cap- 
tivity. 

You  mull  purfue  the  hillory  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
turn of  fome  of  the  Jews  on  the  edid  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  the  rebuilding  the  Lord’s 
temple. 

Nehemiah  carries  on  the  hillory  for 
about  twelve  years,  when  he  Inmfelf  was 
governor  of  Jerufalem,  with  authority  to 
rebuild  the  walls,  &c. 

The  llory  of  Ellher  is  prior  in  time  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ; as  you  will 
fee  by  the  marginal  dates  ; however,  as  it 
happened  during  the  feventy  years  capti- 
vity, and  is  a kind  of  epifode,  it  may  be 
read  in  its  own  place. 

This  is  the  lall  of  the  canonical  books  that 
is  properly  hillorical ; and  I would  there- 
fore advife,  that  you  pafs  over  what  follows, 
till  you  liave  continued  the  hillory  through 
the  apocryphal  books.  Ibid. 

§ 22S. 
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§ 228.  Of  Joh» 

The  flory  of  Job  is  probably  very  an- 
cienc,  though  that  is  a point  upon  which 
learned  men  have  differed;  It  is  dated, 
however,  1520  years  before  Chrlft  : I be- 
lieve it  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten : many  parts  of  it  are  obfcure  ; but  it  is 
well  worth  itudying,  for  ihe  extreme  beauty 
cf  the  poetry,  and  for  the  noble  and  fub- 
lime  devodon.it  contains.  The  fubjedl  of 
the  difpute  between  Job  and  his  pretended 
friends  feems  to  b&,  whether  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  dilbdbutes  the  rewards  and 
punifhmenis  or  this  life  in  exadl  proportion 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual. 
His  antagonifts  fuppofe  that  it  does ; and 
therefore  infer,  from  Job’s  uncommon  ca- 
lamities, that,  notwithftanding  his  appa- 
rent righteoufnels  he  was  in  reality  a 
grievous  fmner.  They  aggravate  Ids  fup- 
pcfed  guilt  by  the  imputation  cf  hypocri- 
fy,  and  call  upon  him  to  confefs  it,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  judice  of  his  punilhment. 
job  adcrts  his  own  innocence  and  virtue  in 
the  motl  pathetic  manner,  yet  does  not 
prefume  to  accufe  the  Supreme  Being  of 
iniuftice.  Elihu  attempts  to  arbitrate  the 
matter,  by  alleJging  the  impolTibility  that 
fo  frail  and  ignorant  a creature  as  man 
fliouid  comprehend  the  w^ays  of  the  Al- 
mighty ; and  therefore  condemns  the  un- 
jull  and  cruel  inference  the  three  friends 
had  drawn  from  the  fulferings  of  Job.  Pie 
alfo  blames  Job  for  the  prefumption  of 
acquitting  himfelf  cf  all  iniquity,  fince  the 
belt  of  men  are  not  pure  in  the  fight  of 
God — but  all  have  fomething  to  repent 
of : and  he  advifes  him  to  make  this  ufe  of 
his  affllftions.  At  lad,  by  a bold  figure 
of  poetry,  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf  is 
introduced,  fpeaking  from  the  whirlwind, 
and  filencing  them  all  by  the  mod  fublime 
difplay  of  his  own  power,  magnificence, 
and  wifdom,and  of  the  comparative  liltle- 
nefs  and  ignorance  of  man. — This  indeed 
is  the  only  conclufion  of  the  argument, 
which  could  be  drawn  at  a time  when  life 
and  immortality  were  not  yet  brought  to 
light.  A future  retribution  is  the  only  fa- 
tisfadlory  foUition  of  the  difficulty  arifmg 
from  the  fufferings  of  good  people  in  this 
life.  Mrs.  Chapo?:e. 

§ 229.  Of  the  Pf alms. 

Next  follow  the  Pfalms,  with  which  you 
cannot  be  too  converfant.  If  you  have 
any  tade,  either  for  poetry  or  devotion, 
they  will  be  your  delight,  and  will  afford 
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ymu  a continual  feaft.  The  bible  transi- 
tion is  far  better  than  that  ufed  in  the  com- 
mon-prayer book,  and  will  often  give  you 
the  fenfe,  when  the  other  is  obfcure.  Jri 
this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
fcr’pture,  you  mud  be  careful  always  to 
confult  the  margin,  which  gives  you  the 
correfUons  made  fince  the  lad  tranflation, 
and  it  is  generally  preferable  to  the  words 
of  the  text.  I would  widi  you  to  feled 
feme  of  the  Pfalms  that  pleafe  you  bell, 
and  get  them  by  heart : or,  at  lead,  make 
yourfelf  mader  of  the  fentiments  contained 
in  them.  Dr.  Delany’s  Life  of  David  will 
fhc'.v  you  the  occafions  on  which  feveral  of 
them  w’ere  compofed,  which  add  much  to 
their  beauty  and  propriety;  and  by  com-f 
paring  them  with  the  events  of  .Divides 
life,  you  will  greatly  enhance  your  plea- 
fure  in  them.  Never  did  the  fpirit  of 
true  piety  breathe  more  drongly  than  in 
thefe  divine  fongs : which  being  added 
to  a rich  vein  of  poetry,  makes  them  more 
captivating  to  my  heart  and  imagination, 
than  any  thing  I ever  read.  You  will 
confider  how  great  difadvantages  any  po- 
em mud  fudain  from  being  rendered  lite- 
rally into  profe,  and  then  imagine  how 
beautiful  thefe  mud  be  in  the  original. 
May  you  be  enabled,  by  reading  them 
frequently,  to  transfufe  into  your  own 
bread  that  holy  flame  which  inipired  the 
writer  ! — to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  laws,  like  the  Pfalmill— to  rejoice  in 
him  always,  and  to  think  ‘‘  one  day  in 
his  courts  better  than  a thoufand  1” — But 
may  you  efcape  the  heart-piercing  forrow 
of  fuch  repentance  as  that  of  David — by 
avoiding  fin,  which  humbled  this  unhap- 
py king  to  the  dud — and  which  cod  him 
fuch  bitter  anguidi,  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
read  of  without  being  moved  ! Not  all 
the  pleafures  of  the  mod  profperous  Tin- 
ners would  counterbalance  the  hundreath 
part  of  thofe  fenfations  de'eribed  in  his  pe- 
nitential Pfalms-^ — and  which  mud  be  the 
portion  of  every  man,  who  has  fallen  from 
a religious  date  into  fuch  crimes,  when 
once  he  recovers  a fenfe  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  is  brought  to  a real  hatred  of 
fin.  However  available  fuch  repentance 
may  be  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
foul  after  death,  it  is  a date  of  luch  ex- 
quifite  fuffering  here,  that  one  cannot  be 
enough  furprifed  at  the  folly  of  thofe, 
who  indulge  fm,  with  the  hope  of  living  to 
make  their  peace  with  God  by  repentance. 
Happy  are  they  who  preferve  their  inno- 
cence unfullied  by  any  great  or  wilful 

crimes. 
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crimes,  and  who  have  only  the  common 
failings  of  humanity  to  repent  of ; thefe 
are  fuficiently  mortifying  to  a heart  deeply 
fmitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  with 
the  defire  ofperfedion. — 'Fhere  are  many 
very  driking  prophecies  of  the  Mcfiiah  in 
thefe  divine  fongs,  particularly  in  Pfalm 
Xxii.— fuch  may  be  found  fcattered  up  and 
down  almolb  tliroughout  the  Old  Tella- 
inent.  To  bear  tellimoay  to  him^  is  the 
great  and  ultimate  end  for  which  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy  was  bellowed  on  the  facred 
writers but  this  will  appear  more  plainly 
to  you,  when  you  enter  on  the  lludy  of 
prophecy,  which  you  are,  now  much  too 
young  to  undertake.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§ 230.  Of  tks  Pro^'erbs,  Ecclefafes,  Solo~ 

man's  Son^y  ths  ProphecieSy  and  Apocry- 
pha. 

The  Proverbs  and  Ecclefialles  are  rich 
Holes  of  wifdom,  from  which  I vviih  you 
to  adopt  fuch  maxims  as  may  be  of  infinite 
life  both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
terdL  But  detached  fentences  are  a kind 
of  reading  not  proper  to  be  continued  long 
at  a time;  a few  of  them,  well  chofen  and 
digeded,  will  do  you  much  more  fervice, 
than  to  read  half  a dozen  chapters  toge- 
ther. In  this  refped,  they  are  diredlyop- 
pofite  to  the  hidorical  books,  which,  if  not 
read  in  continuation,  can  hardly  be  under- 
ftood,  or  retained  to  any  purpofe. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a fine  poem — 
but  its  mydical  reference  to  religion  lies 
too  deep  for  a common  underdanding  : if 
you  read  it,  therefore,  it  will  be  ratlicr  as 
matter  of  curiofity  than  of  edification. 

Next  follow  the  Prophecies;  which 
though  highly  deferving  tlie  greated  at- 
tention and  dudy,  1 think  you  had  better 
omit  for  fome  years,  and  then  read  them 
with  a good  expofition,  as  they  are  much 
too  difficuk  for  you  to  underdand  without 
alhdance.  Dr.  Newton  on  the  prophecies 
will  help  you  much,  whenever  you  under- 
take this  dudy — -which  you  diould  by  all 
means  do,  when  your  underdanding  is 
ripe  enough;  becaufe  one  of  the  main 
proofs  of  our  religion  reds  on  the  tedimony 
of  the  prophecies ; and  they  are  very  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the  New 
Tedament;  befides,  the  fublimity  of  the 
language  and  fentiments,  through  all  the 
difadvantages  of  antiquity  and  tranflation, 
mud,  in  very  many  palTages,  drike  every 
perfon  of  tade ; and  the  excellent  moral 
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and  religious  precepts  found  in  them  mud 
be  ufeful  to  all. 

Though  I have  fpoken  of  tlicfe  books  in 
the  order  in  which  they  dand,  [ repeat, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order 
— but  that  the  thread  of  the  hidory  is 
to  be  purfuecl,  from  Neliemiah  to  the  drd 
book  of  the  Maccabees, in  the  Apocrypha; 
taking  care  to  obferve  the  chronology  re- 
gularly, by  referring  to  the  index,  whicli 
fupplies  the  deficiences  of  this  hidory  froni 
Jofephus’s  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The 
drd  of  Maccabees  carries  on  the  dory  till 
within  195  years  of  our  Lord’s  circumci- 
fion : the  fecond  book  is  the  fame  narra- 
tive, written  by  a different  hand,  and  does 
not  bring  the  hidory  fo  forward  as  the 
fird;  fo  that  it  may  be  entirely  omitted, 
unlefs  you  have  the  curiodty  to  read  fome 
particulars  of  the  heroic  condancy  of  the 
Jews,  under  the  tortures  inflidled  by  their 
heathen  conquerors,  with  a few  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  the  fird  book. 

You  mud  then  connedl  the  hidory  by  the 
help  of  the  index,  which  will  give  you 
brief  heads  of  the  changes  that  happened 
in  the  date  of  the  Jews,  from  this  time  till 
the  birth  of  the  Meffiah. 

The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
though  not  admitted  as  of  fiicred  autho- 
rity, have  many  things  well  worth  your 
attention  : particularly  the  admirable  book 
called  Ecclefiadicus,  and  the  book  of 
Wifdom.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  reading 
v/hich  I advife,  thefe  mud  be  omitted  till 
after  you  have  gone  through  the  Gofpels 
and  Aids,  that  you  may  not  lofe  the  hif- 
torical  thread.  Ibid. 

§ 231.  Of  ths  Nenv  Tef  ament y nvhicb  is 

conjlantly  to  be  referred  tOy  as  the  Rule 

and  Direction  of  our  moral  CouduSl, 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  feripture, 
which  is  the  mod  important  of  all,  and 
which  you  m.ud  make  your  condant  dudy, 
not  only  till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  but  all  your  life  long;  becaufe, 
how  often  foever  repeated,  it  is  impofiible 
to  read  the  life  and  death  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  without  renewing  and  increafing 
in  our  hearts  that  love  and  reverence,  and 
gratitude  towards  him,  which  is  fo  judly 
due  for  all  he  did  and  fuffered  for  us  ! 
Every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  is  more 
precious  than  all  the  treafures  of  the  earth; 
for  his  **  are  the  words  of  eternal  life  !’' 
They  mud  therefore  be  laid  up  in  your 

heart. 
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heart,  and  conftantly  referred  to,  on  all 
occafions,  as  the  rule  and  diredlion  of  all 
your  adions ; particularly  thofe  very  com- 
prehenfive  moral  precepts  he  has  graci- 
oufly  left  with  us,  which  can  never  fail  to 
dired  us  aright,  if  fairly  and  honellly  ap- 
plied: fuch  2S,  vvhatfoever  ye  would 
that  men  fhould  do  unto  you,  even  fo  do 
unto  them.”— There  is  no  occafion,  great 
or  fmall,  on  which  you  may  not  fafcly  ap- 
ply t>his  rule  for  the  diredion  of  your  con- 
dud:  and,  whilft  your  heart  honeftly  ad- 
heres to  it,  you  can  never  be  guilty  of  any 
fort  of  injuilice  or  unkindnefs.  The  two 
great  commandments,  which  contain  the 
fummary  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  are 
no  lefs  eafily  retained,  and  made  a llandard 
by  which  to  judge  our  own  hearts — To 
love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  hearts, 
with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our  llrength ; 
and  our  neighbour  (or  fellow  creature)  as 
ourfelves.”  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour.”  Therefore  if  you  have  true 
benevolence,  you  will  never  do  any  thing 
injurious  to  individuals,  or  to  fociety. 
Now,  all  crimes  whatever  are  (in  their 
remoter  confequences  at  lead,  if  not  im- 
mediately and  apparently)  injurious  to  the 
fociety  in  which  we  live.  It  is  impoflible 
to  love  God  without  defiring  to  plcafe  him, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  refemble 
him;  therefore  the  love  of  God  muft  lead 
to  every  virtue  in  the  higheft  degree ; and, 
we  may  be  fure,  we  do  not  truly  love  him, 
if  we  content  ourfelves  with  avoiding  fla- 
grant fins,  and  do  not  flrive,  in  good  ear- 
ned, to  reach  the  greateft  degree  of  per- 
feilion  we  are  capable  of.  Thus  do  thefe 
few  words  direct  us  to  the  highell  Chriflian 
virtue.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gofpel  is  to  offer  us  every  help,  diredion, 
and  motive,  that  can  enable  us  to  attain 
tliat  degree  of  perfedion  on  which  depends 
our  eternal  good.  Mrs,  Chapsne. 

§ 232.  Of  the  Example  fet  by  our  Sa-vioury 
tind  his  Charader. 

What  an  example  is  fet  before  us  in  our 
blelTed  Mailer  ! How  is  his  whole  life, 
from  earliell  youth,  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  true  wifdom,  and  to  the  pradice  of 
the  mod  exalted  virtue ! When  you  fee 
him,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  temple 
amongll  the  dodors,  hearing  them,  and 
alking  them  queflions  on  the  fubjed  of  re- 
ligion, and  allonilhing  them  all  vvith  his 
uiidcrilanding  and  anfwers — you  will  fay, 
perhaps, Well  might  the  Sen  of 


God,  even  at  thofe  years,  be  far  wifer  j 
than  the  aged;  but,  can  a mortal  child  j 

emulate  fuch  heavenly  wifdom  ? Can  i 

“ fuch  a pattern  be  propofed  to  my  imi-  ! 

“ tation?” — Yes,  certainly; — remember 
that  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  his  hea- 
venly wifdom,  as  far  as  concerns  your  own 
good.  He  has  left  you  fuch  declarations  J 
of  his  will,  and  of  the  confequences  of  '] 
•your  adions,  as  you  are,  even  now,  fully 
able  to  underfland,  if  you  will  but  attend 
to  them.  If,  then,  you  will  imitate  his 
zeal  for  knowledge,  if  you  will  delight  in 
gaining  inform.ation  and  improvement ; 
you  may  even  now  become  “ wife  unto 
falvation.” — Unmoved  by  the  praife  he 
acquired  amongll  thefe  learned  men,  you 
fee  him  meekly  return  to  the  fubjedion  of  | 

a child,  under  thofe  who  appeared  to  b«  , 

his  parents,  though  he  was  in  reality  their  | 

Lord:  you  fee  him  return  to  live  with  1 

them,  to  work  for  them,  and  to  be  the  joy 
and  folace  of  their  lives ; dll  the  time 
came,  when  he  was  to  enter  on  that  feene 
of  public  adlion,  for  which  his  heavenly 
Father  had  fent  him  from  his  own  right 
hand,  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a poor 
carpenter’s  fon.  What  a lelTon  of  humi- 
lity is  this,  and  of  obedience  to  parents  1 
— V/hen,  having  received  the  glorious  tef- 
titnony  from  heaven,  of  his  being  the  be- 
loved Son  of  the  Moll  High,  he  enters  on 
his  public  minillry,  what  an  example  does 
he  give  us,  of  the  moll  extenfive  and  con- 
llant  benevolence! — how  are  all  his  hours 
fpent  in. doing  good  to  the  fquls  and  bodies 
of  men  ! — not  the  meanell  firmer  is  below 
his  notice  ; — to  reclaim  and  lave  them,  he 
condefeends  to  converfe  familiarly  vvith 
the  moll  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  moll  ab-  I 
jed.  All  his  miracles  are  wrought  to  be- 
nefit mankind ; not  one  to  punifit  and  aliiid 
them.  Inllead  of  ufing  the  almighty  power, 
which  accompanied  him,  to  the  pnrpofe  of 
exalting  himfcif,  and  treading  down  his 
enemies,  he  makes  no  other  ufe  of  it  than  j 
to  heal  and  to  fave.  4 

When  you  come  to  read  of  his  fuffer- 
ings  and  death,  the  ignominy  and  reproach, 
the  narrow  of  mind,  and  torment  of  body, 
which  he  fubmitted  to — when  you  confider 
that  it  was  all  for  our  fakes — “ that  by  his 
llripes  we  are  healed” — and  by  his  death 
we  are  raifed  from  dellrudion  to  everlall- 
ing  life — what  can  I fay,  that  can  add  any 
thing  to  the  fenfations  you  mull  then  feel  ? 

— No  power  of  language  can  make  the 
feene  more  touching  than  it  appears  in  the 
plain  and  fimple  narrations  ot  the  evain- 

gelills. 
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gelifts.  The  heart  that  is  unmoved  by  it, 
can  be  fcarcely  human  ; — but  the  emotions 
of  tendernefs  and  compundlion,  which  al- 
moft  every  one  feels  in  reading  this  ac- 
count, will  be  of  no  avail,  unlefs  applied  to 
the  true  end — unlefs  it  infpires  you  with  a 
fincere  and  warm  aflrcflion  towards  your 
bleded  Lord — with  a firm  refolution  to  obey 
his  commands ; — to  be  his  faithful  difciple 
—and  ever  to  renounce  and  abhor  tliofe 
fins,  which  brought  mankind  under  divine 
condemnation,  and  from  which  we  have 
been  redeemed  at  fo  dear  a rate.  Remem- 
ber that  the  title  of  ChrilHan,  or  follower 
of  Chrift,  implies  a mors  than  ordinary 
degree  of  holinefs  and  gooinefs.  As  our 
motives  to  virtue  are  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  afforded  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
our  guilt  will  be  proportionably  greater, 
if  we  depart  from  it. 

Our  Saviour  appeals  to  have  had  three 
great  purpofes,  in  defcending  from  his 
glory  and  dwelling  amongft  men.  The 
firft,  to  teach  them  true  virtue,  both  by  his 
example  and  precepts.  The  fecond,  to 
give  them  the  moft  forcible  motives  to  the 
praftice  of  it,  by  bringing  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light by  (hewing  them  the 
certainty  of  a refurretiioii  and  judgment, 
and  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  obedience  to 
God’s  laws.  The  third,  to  facrifice  him- 
felf  for  us,  to  obtain,  by  his  death,  the  re- 
miftion  of  our  fins,  upon  our  repentance 
and  reformation,  and  the  power  of  beftow- 
ins:  on  his  fincere  followers  the  ineftimable 
gift  of  immortal  happinefs. 

Mrs,  Chaponc. 

■^253.  A comparatinje  Vie-tv  of  the  Blef- 

Jed  and  Curjed  at  the  Lajl  Day,  and  the 

Inference  to  be  dra~ojn  frem  it. 

What  a tremendous  feene  of  the  lafl  day 
does  the  gofpel  place  before  our  eyes  ! — 
of  that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of 
us  fnall  awake  from  the  grave,  and  behold 
the  Son  of  God,  on  his  glorious  tribunal, 
attended  by  millions  of  celeftial  beings,  of 
whofe  fuperior  excellence  we  can  now 
form  no  adequate  idea — when,  in  pre- 
fence of  all  mankind,  of  thofe  holy  angels, 
and  of  the  great  Judge  himfelf,  you  muft 
give  an  account  of  your  paft  life,  and  hear 
your  final  doom,  from  which  there  can  be 
no  appeal,  and  which  muft  determine  your 
fate  to  all  eternity  ; then  think — if  for  a 
moment  you  can  bear  the  thought — what 
will  be  the  defolation,  fhame,  and  anguifh, 
of  thofe  wretched  fouls,  who  (hall  hear 
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thefe  dreadful  words;  — Depart  from 
me,  ye  curfed,  into  everlafting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”— 
Oh  ! — I cannot  fupport  even  the  idea  of 
your  beconfmg  one  of  thofe  undone,  loft 
creatures  ! — I truft  in  God’s  mercy^  that 
you  will  make  a better  ufe  of  that  know- 
ledge of  his  will,  which  he  has  vouchfafed 
you,  and  of  thofe  amiable  difpofitions  he 
has  given  you.  Let  us  therefore  turn  from 
this  horrid,  this  infupportable  view — and 
rather  endeavour  to  imagine,  as  far  as  is 
pofTible,  what  will  be  the  fenfations  of  your 
foul,  if  you  fhould  hear  our  heavenly  Judge 
addrefs  you  in  thefe  tranfporting  words — 
Come,  thou  blefled  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.’' — I'hink, 
what  it  muft  be,  to  become  an  objefl  of 
the  efteem  and  applaufe — not  only  of  all 
mankind  aftembled  together — but  of  all 
the  lioft  of  heaven,  of  our  blcflcd  Lord 
himfelf — nay,  of  his  and  our  Almighty 
Father:— to  find  your  frail  flefn  changed, 
in  a moment,  into  a glorious  celeftial  body, 
endowed  with  perfedl  beauty,  health,  and 
agility  : — to  find  your  foul  cleanfed  from 
ail  its  faults  and  infirmities ; exalted  to  the 
pnreft  and  nobleft  affeclions ; overflowing 
with  divine  love  and  rapturous  gratitude  ! 
—to  have  your  underftanding  enlightened 
and  refined  ; your  heart  enlarged  and  pu- 
rified ; and  every  power  and  difpofition  of 
mind  and  body  adapted  to  the  iiigheft  re- 
lifti  of  virtue  and  happinefs! — Thus  ac- 
complifhed,  to  be  admitted  into  the  focieiy 
of  amiable  and  happy  beings,  all  united  in 
the  rnoft  perfefl  peace  and  friendfliip,  all 
breathing  nothing  but  love  to  God,  and  to 
each  other; — with  them  to  dwell  in  feenes 
more  deiijjhtfui  than  the  rlcheft  iinawina- 
tion  can  paint — free  from  every  pain  and 
care,  and  from  all  poffibility  of  change  or 
fatiety ;— but,  above  all,  toerjov  the  more 
immediate  prefence  of  God  himfelf — to  be 
able  to  comprehend  and  admire  his  adora- 
ble perfedUons  in  a high  degree,  though 
ftili  far  fhort  of  their  infinity — to  be  cen- 
feious  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  his  countenance! — 
But  here  all  imagination  fails  : — we  can 
form  no  idea  of  that  blifs,  which  may  be 
communicated  to  uS  by  fuch  a near  ap- 
proach to  the  Source  of  all  beauty  and  a'd 
good  : — we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
believing,  ‘‘  that  it  is  what  mortal  eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neitiier  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.” 
The  crown  of  all  our  joys  will  be,  to  know 
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that  we  are  fecure  of  poheiling  them  for 
ever— what  a tranfporting  idea  1 

Can  yoa  refleft  on  all  thefe  things,  and 
not  feel  the  moil  earndl  longings  after  im- 
mortality ? — Do  not  all  other  views  and 
dcfires  feem  mean  and  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  this  r — And  docs  not  your  in- 
mofl  heart  refolve,  tluit  tills  iliall  be  the 
chief  and  con  Rant  obje£l  of  its  wilhes  and 
purfuic,  through  tlie  whole  courfe  of  your 
life  ? — If  you  arc  not  infenfsble  to  that  de- 
iire  of  liappinefs  which  feems  woven  into 
cur  nature,  you  cannot  furely  be  unmoved 
by  the  prcfpccl  of  fuch  a tranfeendant  de- 
gi-ee  of  it ; and  that  continued  to  all  eter- 
liity — perhaps  continually  increafing.  You 
cannot  but  dread  the  forfeiture  of  Inch  an 
inheritance,  as  tlie  moil  iniupportable  evil ! 
— Remember  then — remember  tlie  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained. 
God  will  not  give  to  vice,  to  carelelTnefs, 
or  floth,  the  prize  he  has  propofed  to  vir- 
tue. You  have  every  help  that  can  ani- 
mate your  endeavours; — You  have  writ- 
ten laws  to  dircfl  you — the  example  of 
ChriE  and  his  difciples  to  encourage  you 
— the  moR  awakening  motives  to  engage 
you— and  you  have  befides,  the  comfort- 
able promife  of  conRant  alTiRaiice  from  the 
Holy  Spirit, if  you  diligently  and  fincerely 
pray  for  it. — O ! let  not  all  this  mercy  be 
loR  upon  you — but  give  your  attention  to 
this  your  only  important  concern,  and  ac- 
cept, with  profound  gratitude,  the  incRi- 
mable  advantages  that  are  thus  aifedion- 
ateiy  offered  you. 

Though  the  four  Gofpels  are  each  of 
them  a narration  of  the  life,  fayings,  and 
death  of  ChriR  ; yet  as  they  are  not  ex- 
sdly  alike,  but  fome  circumRanccs  and 
fayings,  omitted  in  one,  are  recorded  in 
another,  you  inuR  make  yourfelf  perfedlly 
maRer  of  them  all. 

The  Ads  of  the  holy  ApoRles,  endowed 
with  the  Holy  GhoR,  and  autliorizcd  by 
their  divine  MaRer,  come  next  in  order  to 
he  read. — Nothing  can  be  more  intercR- 
ing  and  edifying,  than  the  hiRory  of  their 
adions — of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  courage, 
with  which  they  preached  the  glad  tidings 
of  falvation  ; and  of  the  various  exertions 
of  the  wonderful  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  miffion.  Mrs,  Chaptnc, 

§ 234.  CharaBer  of  S/.  Paul. 

The  Charader  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  mira- 
culous converfion,  demand  your  particular 


attention  : moR  of  the  apoRIcs  were 
of  low  birth  and  education  ; but  St.  Paul 
was  a Roman  citizen  ; that  is,  he  poffeRcd 
the  privileges  annexed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  confidered 
as  a high  diflindion,  in  thofe  countries  that 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans.  He 
was  educated  amongR  the  moll  learned 
fed  of  the  Jew's,  and  by  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal dodors.  He  was  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary eloquence,  as  appears  not  only 
in  his  waitings,  but  in  feveral  fpeeches  in 
his  own  defence,  pronounced  before  go- 
vernors and  courts  of  juRice,  when  he  was 
called  to  account  for  the  dodriiies  he 
taught. — He  feems  to  have  been  of  an 
uncommonly  warm  temper,  and  zealous  in 
whatever  religion  he  prefeRed:  this  zeal, 
before  his  converfion,  Ihewed  itfelf  in  the 
moR  unjuiiifiable  adions,  by  furioufly  per- 
fecuting  the  innocent  Chiiltians : but,  tho*. 
his  adions  were  bad,  we  may  be  fare  his 
intentions  were  good;  otherwife  we  fhould 
not  have  feen  a miracle  employed  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  miftake,  and  to  bring  him 
into  the  right  way.  Tnis  example  may 
aflure  us  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards 
millaken  confciences,  and  ought  to  infpire 
us  with  the  moR  enlarged  charity  and 
good- will  towards  thofe  whofe  erroneous 
principles  miflead  their  condud  : inRead 
of  relentment  and  hatred  againR  their  per- 
fons,  we  ought  only  to  feel  an  ndive  wifh 
of  aiTiRing  them  to  find  the  truth  ; fince 
we  know  not  whether,  if  convinced,  they 
might  not  prove,  like  St.  Paul,  chofen  vef- 
fcls  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  of 
true  religion.  It  is  not  now  my  intention 
to  enter  with  you  into  any  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  ChriRianity  ; other- 
wife  it  would  be  impoffible  wnholly  to  pafs 
over  that,  which  arifcs  .from  this  remark- 
able converfion,  and  wliich  has  been  fo 
admirably  iiluRrated  by  a noble  writer, 
whole  trad  on  this  fubjed  is  in  every 
body’s  hands.  Mrs/Cbapone. 

§ 233.  Of  the  Epiflcs.  ■ 

Next  follow  theEpillles,  which  make  a 
very  important  part  of  the  New  Tella- 
ment;  and  you  cannot  be  too  much  em- 
ployed in  reading  them.  They  contain  the 
moil  excellent  precepts  and  admonitions  5 
and  arc  of  particular  ufe  in  explaining 
more  at  large  feveral  dodrines  of  Chril- 
tianity,  whicli  we  could  not  fo  fully  com- 
prehend without  them.  There  are,  in- 
deed, in  the  Epifiles  of  St,  Paul,  many 
4 pafl'ages 
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; pa/Higes  hard  to  be  underflood:  fuch,  in 
j particular,  are  the  firll  eleven  chapters  to 
; the  Romans;  the  greater  part  of  his  Epillles 
' to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians:  and  fe- 
Veral  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
Indead  of  perplexing  yourfelf  with  thefe 
I more  obfcure  pafTages  of  fcripture,  I would 
wifh  you  to  employ  your  attention  chiefly 
5 on  thofe  that  are  plain;  amd  to  judge  of 
the  doflrines  taught  in  the  other  parts,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  you  find  in 
) thefe.  It  is  through  the  neglefl  of  this 
I rule,  that  many  have  been  led  to  draw  the 
mofl:  abfurd  do6lrines  from  the  holy  fcrip- 
; tures. — Let  me  particularly  recommend  to 
! your  careful  perufal  the  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
XV.  chapters  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans. 

; In  the  xiv.  chapter  St.  Paul  has  in  view  the 
difference  between  the  Jewifhand  Gentile 
) (or  Heathen)  converts,  at  that  time  : the 
il  former  were  difpofcd  to  look  with  horror 

0 on  the  latter,  for  their  impiety  in  not  pay- 
,;{  ing  the  fame  regard  to  the  diilinflions  of 
t days  and  meats  that  they  did  ; and  the  lat- 
d ter,  on  the  contrary,  were  inclined  to  look 
n with  contempt  on  the  former,  for  their 
♦ weaknefs  and  fuperflition.  Excellent  is 

1 the  advice  which  the  Apoftle  gives  to  both 
parties;  he  exhorts  the  Jewifli  converts 
not  to  judge,  and  the  Gentiles  not  to  de- 

( fpile;  remembering,  that  the  kingdom  of 
f Heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righte- 
[i  oufnefs  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
I Gliofl. — Endeavour  to  conform  yourfelf  to 
? this  advice ; to  acquire  a temper  of  uni- 
r verfal  candour  and  benevolence;  and  learn 
».  neither  to  defpife  nor  condemn  any  per- 
I fons  on  account  of  their  particular  modes 
! of  faith  and  worfhip ; remembering  al- 
ways,  that  goodnefs  is  confined  to  no  party 
- —that  there  are  wife  and  worthy  men 
I among  all  the  fe£ls  of  Chriflians — and 
r that,  to  his  own  mailer,  every  one  muft 
i Hand  or  fall. 

I will  enter  no  farther  into  the  feveral 
; points  difcuffed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  various 
\ epillles — mofl:  of  them  too  intricate  for 
your  underfl.anding  at  prefent,  and  many 
of  them  beyond  m.y  abilities  to  flate  clear- 
ly. I will  only  again  recommend  to  you, 
to  read  thofe  pafTages  frequently,  which, 
with  fo  much  fervour  and  energy,  excite 
you  to  the  praflice  of  the  moll  exalted 
piety  and  benevolence.  If  the  effufions 
of  a heart,  warmed  with  the  tenderefl  af- 
feftion  for  the  whole  human  race — if  pre- 
cept, warning,  encouragement,  example. 
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urged  by  an  eloquence  which  fuch  affec- 
tion only  could  infpire,  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing your  mind — you  cannot  fail  to 
And,  in  fuch  parts  of  his  epillles  as  are 
adapted  to  your  underflanding,  the  flrongefl 
perfuafivcs  to  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
and  improve  your  nature.  Mrs.  Chapone, 

§ 236.  The  Epijlle  of  Si.  James. 

The  epiflle  of  St.  James  is  entirely 
prafHcal,  and  exceedingly  fine  ; you  can- 
not lludy  it  too  much.  It  feems  particu- 
larly deflgned  to  guard  Chrilliansagainll 
mifunderflanding  fome  things  in  St.  PauPs 
writings,  which  have  been  fatally  pervert- 
ed to  the  encouragement  of  a dependance 
on  faith  alone,  without  good  works.  But 
the  more  rational  commentators  will  tell 
you,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
the  apoflle  afferts  to  be  incapable  of  jufli- 
fying  us,  he  means,  not  the  works  of  moral 
righteouinefs,  but  the  ceremonial  works  of 
the  Mofaic  law;  on  which  the  Jews  laid 
the  greatefl  flrefs,  as  neceffary  to  lalva- 
tion.  But  St.  James  tells  us,  that,  “ if  any 
man  among  us  feem  to  be  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
his  own  heart,  that  man’s  religion  is 
vain;”— and  that  **  pure  rejigion,  and 
undeflled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
this,  to  viflt  thefatherlefs  and  widow  in 
their  affliclion,  and  to  keep  himfelf  un- 
fpotted  from  the  world.”  Faith  in  Chrillft 
if  it  produce  not  thefe  effefls,  he  declareth 
is  dead,  or  of  no  power.  Ih/W, 

§ 22,  J.  Epiflles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
firft  of  St.  John. 

The  Epiflles  of  St.  Poter  are  alfo  full  of 
the  beft  inilruflions  and  admonitions,  con- 
cerning the  relative  duties  of  life ; amongft 
which,  are  fet  forth  the  duties  of  women 
in  general,  and  of  wives  in  particular. 
Some  part  of  his  fecond  Epiflle  is  prophe- 
tical ; warning  the  church  of  falfe  teach- 
ers, and  falfe  doflrines,  which  fhould  un- 
dermine morality,  and  difgrace  the  caufe 
of  Chriflianity. 

The  firll  of  St..  John  is  written  in  a 
highly  figurative  flyle,  which  makes  it,  in 
fome  parts,  hard  to  be  underflood;  but 
the  fpirit  of  divine  love,  which  it  fo  fer- 
vently expreffes,  renders  it  highly  edify- 
ing and  delightful. — That  love  of  God 
and  of  man,  which  this  beloved  apollle  fo 
A a pathetically 
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pathetically  recommends,  is  in  truth  the 
effence  of  religion,  as  our  Saviour  himfelf 
informs  us.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

§ 238.  Of  the  Re^jclatlons, 

The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 
prophetical  account  of  mod  of  the  great 
events  relating  to  the  ChrilUan  church, 
which  were  to  happen  from  the  time  of  the 
writer,  St.  John,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Many  learned  men  have  taken  a great 
deal  of  pains  to  explain  it ; and  they  have 
done  this,  in  many  indances,  very  fuccefs- 
fully:  but  I think  it  is  yet  too  foon  for 
you  to  dudy  this  part  of  fcripturc;  fome 
years  hence,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  your  attempting  it,  and  taking 
into  your  hands  the  bed  expofitions,  to 
affid  you  in  reading  fuch  of  the  mod  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  New  Tedament  as  yoij 
cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  underdand. — 
May  Heaven  direft  you  in  dudying  this 
facred  volume,  and  render  it  the  means  of 
making  you  wife  unto  falvation ! — May 
you  love  and  reverence,  as  it  deferves,  this 
blefied  and  invaluable  book,  which  con- 
tains the  'bed  rule  of  life,  the  cleared  de- 
claration of  the  will  and  laws  of  the  Deity, 
the  reviving  adiirance  of  favour  to  true 
penitents,  and  the  unfpeakably  joyful  tid- 
ings of  eternal  life  and  happinefs  to  all 
the  truly  virtuous,  through  Jefus  Chrid, 
the  Saviour  and  deliverer  of  the  world  ! 

Ibid. 

§ 239.  ECONOMY  OP  HUMAN  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Parti.  Duties  that  relate  to  Man,  confdered 
as  an  individual — the  Pajjions — IVoman 
— Confanguhiity,  or  natural  relations-— 
Providence,  or  the  accidental  difference 
in  men— the  Social  Duties— Religion, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bow  down  your  heads  unto  the  dud,  O 
ye  inhabitants  of  earth!  be  fdent  and  re- 
ceive with  reverence,  indrudlion  from  on 
Ji'gh. 

Wherefoever  the  fun  doth  ffiine,  where- 
foever  the  wind  doth  blow,  wherefoever 
there  is  , an  ear  to  hear,  and  a mind  to  con- 
ceive; there  let  the  precepts  of  life  be  made 
known,  let  the  maxims  of  truth  be  honour- 
ed and  obeyed. 

All  things  proceed  from  God.  His 


power  is  unbounded,  his  wifdom  is  from 
eternity,  and  his  goodnefs  endureth  for 
ever. 

He  littcth  on  his  throne  in  the  centre, 
and  the  breatli  of  his  mouth  giveth  life  to- 
the  world. 

He  touehcth  the  dars  with  his  finger, 
and  they  run  their  courfe  rejoicing. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  he  walketh 
abroad,  and  performeth  his  will  through- 
all  the  regions  of  unlimited  fpace. 

Order,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  fpring 
from  his  hand. 

The  voice  of  wifdom  fpeaketh  in  all  his 
works ; but  the  human  underdanding  com- 
prehendeth  it  not. 

The  fhadow  of  knowledge  pafieth  over 
the  mind  of  man  as  a dream  ; he  feeth  as 
in  the  dark;  he  reafoneth,  and  is  de- 
ceived. 

But  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as  the  light  of 
heaven  ; he  reafoneth  not ; his  mind  is  the, 
fountain  of  truth. 

Judiceand  mercy  wait  before  his  throne  j 
benevolence  and  love  enlighten  his  coun-i* 
tenance  for  ever. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  in  glory? 
Who  in  power  diall  contend  with  the  Al- 
mighty ? Hath  he  any  equal  in  wifdom  } 
Can  any  in  goodnefs  be  compared  unto 
him  ? 

He  it  is,  O man!  who  hath  created 
thee : thy  dation  on  earth  is  fixed  by  his 
appointment : the  powers  of  thy  mind  are 
the  gift  of  his  goodnefs : the  wonders  of 
tliy  frame  are  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Hear  then  his  voice,  for  it  is  gracious ; 
and  he  that  obeyeth,  flial-i  edablHh  his  foul 
in  peace. 

DUTIES  that  relate  to  MAN,  confidered 
as  an  Individual. 

§ 240.  Consideration. 

Commune  with  thyfelf,  O man  1 and 
confider  wherefore  thou  wert  made. 

Contemplate  thy  powers,  contemplate 
thy  wants  and  thy  conneflions ; fo  flialt 
thou  difeover  the  duties  of  life,  and  be 
diredled  in  all  thy  ways. 

Proceed  not  to  fpeakora6l,  before  thou 
had  weighed  thy  words,  and  examined  the 
tendency  of  every  dep  thou  lhalt  take  ; fo 
ffiall  difgrace  fly  far  from  thee,  and  in  thy 
houfe  fliall  fliame  bea  dranger;  repentance 
ffiall  not  vifit  thee,  nor  forrow  dwell  upon 
thy  cheek. 

The  thoughtlefs  man  bridle th  rot  his 

tongue ; 
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torrgue;  he  fpeaketh  at  random,  and  is 
entangled  in  the  foolifhnefs  of  his  own 
words. 

As  one  that  runneth  in  hafte,  and  leapeth 
over  a fence,  may  fall  into  a pit  on  the 
other  fide,  which  he  doth  not  fee  ; fois  the 
man  that  plungeth  fuddenly  into  any  ac- 
tion, before  he  hath  confidered  the  confe- 
qaences  thereof. 

Plearken  therefore  unto  the  voice  of 
confideration  ; her  words  are  the  words  of 
v/ifdom,  and  her  paths  fhall  lead  thee  to 
fifety  and  truth. 

§ 241.  Modesty. 

V/ho  art  thou,  O man  ! that  prefumeft 
on  thine  own  vvifdom  ? or  why  dofl  thou 
vaunt  thyfelf  on  thine  own  acquirements  ? 

I'he  hrk  Hep  towards,  being  wife,  is  to 
know  that  thou  art  ignorant ; and  if  thou 
woulddnot  be  efteemed  foolifhin  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  caft  off  the  folly  of  being 
wife  in  thine  own  conceit. 

As  a plain  garment  befi:  adorneth  a 
beautiful  woman,  fo  a decent  behaviour  is 
the  greateft  ornament  of  vvifdom. 

The  fpeech  of  a modeft  man  giveth 
luftre  to  truth,  and  the  diffidence  of  his 
words  abfolveth  his  error. 

He  relieth  not  on  his  owm  wifdom : he 
weigheth  the  counfels  of  a friend,  and  re- 
ceiveth  the  benefit  thereof. 

He  turneth  away  his  ear  from  his  own 
praife,  and  believeth  it  not;  he  is  the  lak 
in  difcovering  his  own  perfeftions. 

Yet  as  a veil  addeth  to  beauty,  fo  are  his 
virtues  fet  off  by  the  ffiade  which  his  mo- 
defly  cadeth  upon  them. 

But  behold  the  vain  man,  and  obferve 
the  arrogant;  he  dotheth  himfelf  in  rich 
tittire ; he  walketh  in  the  public  dreet;  he 
cadctli  round  his  eyes,  and  courteth  ob- 
fervation. 

He  toffeth  up  his  head,  and  overlooketh 
the  poor;  he  treateth  his  inferiors  with 
infoler.ee,  and  his  fuperiors  in  return  look 
down  on  his  pride  and  folly  with  laughter. 

He  defpifeth  the  judgement  of  others  ; 
he  relieth  on  his  own  opinion,  and  is  con- 
founded. - - 

;■  He  is  puffed  Up  with  the  vanity  of  his 
im.agination ; his  delight  is  to  hear  and  to 
fpeak  of  jiimfelf  all  the  day  long. 

He  fwalloweth  with  greedinefs  his  own 
praife,  and  the  flatterer  in  return  eateth 
him  up. 

§ 242.  Application. 

Since  the. days  that  are  paff  are  gone  for 
€ver,  and  thofe  that  are  to  come  may  not 
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come  to  thee ; it  behoveth  thee,  O man  ! 
to  employ  the  prefent  time,  v/ithout  re- 
gretting the  lofs  of  that  which  is  pad,  or  loa 
much  depending  on  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  indant  is  thine : the  next  is  in  tiie 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  knowed  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth. 

Whatfoever  thou  refolved  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  till  the  evening  what 
the  morning  may  accomplilh. 

Idlenefs  is  the  parent  of  want  and  of 
pain ; but  the  labour  of  virtue  bringelh 
forth  pleafure. 

The  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ; 
profperity  and  fuccel's  are  the  indudrious 
man’s  attendants. 

Who  is  he  that  hath  acquired,  wealth, 
that  hath  rifen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed 
himfelf  with  honour,  that  is  fpoken  of  in 
the  city  with  praife,  and  that  dandeth  before 
the  king  in  his  council  ? Even  he  that  hath 
fhut  out  Idlenefs  from  his  houfe ; and  hath 
faid  unto  Sloth,  Thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  rifeth  up  early,  and  lieth  down  late : 
he  exercifeth  his  mind  with  contemplation, 
and  his  body  with  adion,  and  preferveth 
the  health  of  both. 

The  flothful  man  is  a burden  to  himfelf ; 
his  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  head ; he  loi- 
tereth  about,  and  knoweth  not  what  he 
would  do. 

His  days  pafs'  away  like  the  fhadow  of 
a cloud,  and  he  leaveth  behind  him  no 
mark  for  remembrance. 

His  body  is  difeafed  for  want  of  exer- 
cife;  he  wifneth  for  action,  but  hath  not 
power  to  move;  his  mind  is  in  darknefs  ; 
his  thoughts  are  confufed;  he  longeth  for 
knowledge,  but  hath  no  application. 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hateth 
the  trouble  of  breaking  its  ffiell. 

His  houfe  is  in  diforder,  his  fervants  are 
vvafteful  and  riotous,  and  he  runneth  on 
towards  ruin;  he  feeth  it  with  his  eyes,  he 
heareth  it  with  his  ears,  he  ihaketh  his 
liead,  and  vviffieth,  but  hath  no  refoluticn ; 
till  ruin  cometh  upon  himiJike  a whirl  wind, 
and  ftiame  and  repentance  defeend  with 
him  to  the  grave. 

§ 245.-  Emulation. 

If  thy  foul  thirfteth  for  honour,  if  thy 
ear  hath  any  pleafure  in  the  voice  of  praife, 
raife  thyfelf  from  the  dull  whereof  thou 
art  made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  fomething 
that  is  praife- worthy. 

The  oak  that  now  fpreadeth  its  branches 
towards  the  heavens,  was  once  but  an  acorn 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
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Endeavour  to  be  lirft  in  thy  calling, 
•whatever  it  be;  neither  let  any  one  go  be- 
fore thee  in  well  doing:  neverthelels,  do 
not  envy  the  merits  of  another;  but  im- 
prove thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  alfo  to  deprefs  thy  competitor  by 
any  dilhoned  or  unworthy  m.ethod:  drive 
to  raife  thyfelf  above  him  only  by  excelling 
him  ; fo  (hail  thy  contefi;  for  fuperiority  be 
crowned  wdth  honour,  if  not  with  fuccefs. 

By  a virtuous  emulation,  the  fpirit  of  a 
man  is  exalted  within  him ; he  panteth 
after  fame,  and  rejoicech  as  a racer  to 
run  his  courfe. 

He  rifeth  like  the  palm-tree  in  fpite  of 
opprelTion ; and  as  an  eagle  in  the  Arma- 
ment of  heaven,  he  foareth  aloft,  and  fixeth 
his  eye  upon  the  glories  of  the  fun. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his 
viiions  by  night,  and  his  delight  is  to  fol- 
low them  all  the  day  long. 

He  forraeth  great  dcfigns,  he  rejoiceth 
in  the  execution  thereof,  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

But  the  heart  of  the  envious  man  is  gall 
and  bitternefs;  his  tongue  fpitteth  venom  ; 
the  fuccefs  of  liis  neighbour  breaketh  his 
reft. 

He  fitteth  in  his  cell  repining,  and  the 
good  that  happencth  to  another,  is  to  him 
an  evil. 

Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart, 
and  there  is  no  red  in  him. 

He  fceleth  in  his  own  breid  no  love  to 
goodnefs,  and  therefore  believe tli  his 
neighbour  is  like  unto  himfelf. 

He  endeavours  to  depreciate  thofe  that 
excel  him,  and  putteth  an  evil  interpreta- 
tion on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watcli,  and  meditates 
mifehief;  but  the  deteftation  of  man  pur- 
iueth  him,  he  is  cruihed  as  a fpider  in  his 
*wn  web. 

§ 244.  Prudence. 

Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  heed 
wnto  her  counfell,  and  dore  them  in  thine 
heart;  her  maxims  are  univerfal,  and  all 
the  virtues  lean  upon  her:  (he  is  the  guide 
and  midrefs  of  human  life. 

Put  a bridle  on  thy  tongue;  fet  a guard 
before  thy  lips,  led  the  words  of  thine  own 
mouth  dedroy  thy  peace. 

Let  him' that  fcolFeth  at  the  lame,  take 
care  that  he  halt  not  himfelf;  whofoever 
fpeaketh  of  another’s  failings  v ith  plea- 
fure,  fiiall  hear  of  his  with  bitternefs 
0t’  heart. 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

Of  much  fpe.aking  cometh  repentatici, 
but  in  filence  is  fafety. 

A talkative  man  is  a nuifance  to  fociety  ; 
the  ear  is  fick  of  his  babbling,  the  torrent 
of  his  words  overwhelmeth  converfation. 

Boad  not  of  thyfelf,  for  it  (hall  bring 
contempt  upon  thee ; neither  deride  an- 
other, for  it  is  dangerous. 

A bitter  jed  is  the  poifon  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  he  that  cannot  redrain  his  tongue,  (hall 
have  trouble. 

Furnidi  thyfelf  with  the  proper  accom- 
modations belonging  to  thy  condition;  yet 
fpend  not  to  the  utmod  of  what  thou  cand 
aiford,  that  the  providence  of  thy  youth 
may  be  a comfort  to  thy  old  age. 

Let  thine  own  bufinefs  engage  thy  at- 
tention ; leave  the  care  of  the  date  to  th-e 
governors  thereof. 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  expenfivr, 
led  the  pain  of  purchafing  them  exceed  the 
pleafure  thou  had  in  their  enjoyment. 

Neither  let  profperity  put  out  the  eyes 
of  circumfpedHon,  nor  abundance  cut  off 
the  hands  of  frugality ; he  that  too  much 
indulgeth  in  the  fuperfluities  of  life,  (hali 
live  to  lament  the  want  of  its  necefiaries. 

From  the  experience  of  others,  do  thou 
learn  wifdom;  and  from  their  failings  cor- 
redl  thine  own  faults. 

Trud  no  man  before  thou  had  tried 
him ; yet  midrud  not  without  reafon,  it  is 
unchai  itable. 

But  when  thou  had  proved  a man  to  be 
honed,  lock  him  up  in  thine  heart  as  a 
treafurel  regard  him  as  a jewel  of  inedi- 
mable  price. 

Refufc  the  favours  of  a mercenary  man ; 
they  will  be  a frare  unto  thee;  thou  (halt 
never  be  quit  of  the  obligation. 

Ufe  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  may 
want;  neither  leave  that  to  hazard  which 
forefight  may  provide  for,  or  care  prevent. 

Yet  expe(h  not  even  from  Prudence  in- 
fallible fuccefs  ; for  the  day  knoweth  not 
what  the  night  may  bring  forth. 

The  fool  is  not  always  unfortunate,  nor 
the  wife  man  always  fuccefsful:  yet  never 
had  a fool  a thorough  enjoyment ; never 
was  a wife  man  wholly  unhappy. 

§ 245.  Fortitude. 

Pciils,  and  misfortunes,  and  want,  and 
pain,  and  injury,  are  more  or  lefs  the  cer- 
tain lot  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

Jt  behoveth  thee,  therefore,  O child  of 
calamity  ! early  to  forti.fy  thy  mind  with 

courage 
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■(Courage  and  patience,  that  thou  mayeft 
fupport,  with  a becoming  refolution,  thy 
allotted  portion  of  hitman  evil. 

As  the  camel  beareth  labour,  and  heat, 
and  hunger,  and  thirll,  through  -clcfarts  of 
fand,  and  fainteth  not ; fo  the  fortitude  of 
man  fhall  fuilain  him  through  ail  perils. 

A noble  fpirit  dirdaineth  the  malice  -of 
fortune ; his  greatnefs  of  foul  is  not  to  be 
call  down. 

He  hath  not  fuffered  his  happinefs  to 
depend  on  her  fmileS,  and  therefore  with 
her  frowns  he  fliall  not  be  difmayed. 

As  a rock  on  the  fea-fnore  he  handeth 
£rm,  and  the  dafning  of  the  waves  dillurb- 
eth  him  not. 

He  raifeth  his  head  like  a lower  on  a hill, 
and  the  arrows  of  fortune  drop  at  his  feet.  , 

In  the  inhant  of  danger  the  courage  of 
his  heart  fuilaineth  him;  and  the  lleadinefs 
of  his  mind  beareth  him  out. 

Fie  meeteth  the  evils  of  life  as  a man 
that  goeth  forth  into  battle,  and  returneth 
with  viclory  in  his  hand. 

Under  the  prelfure  of  misfortunes,  his 
calmnefs  alleviates  their  weight,  and  his 
conftancy  lhall  furraount  them. 

But  the  dallardly  fpirit  of  a timorous 
man  betrayeth  him  to  lliame. 

By  fnrinking  under  poverty,  he  hoopeth 
down  to  meannefs  ; and  by  tamely  bearing 
iiifults,  he  inviteth  injuries. 

As  a reed  is  lhaken  with  a breath  of  air, 
fo  thefnadow  of  evil  maketh  him  tremble. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  is  embarrafTed 
and  confounded  ; in  the  day  of  misfortune 
he  finketh,  and  defpair  overwhelmeth  his 
foul. 

§ 246.  Contentment. 

Forget  not,  O man!  that  thy  Ifation  on 
earth  is  appointed  by  the  wifdom  of  the 
Fternal,  who  knoweth  thy  heart,  who  feetli 
the  vanity  of  all  thy  wifhes,  and  who  often, 
in  mercy,  denieth  thy  requefts. 

Yet  for  all  reafonable  defires,  for  all  ho- 
nell  endeavours,  his  benevolence  hath 
eftabliftied,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a pro- 
bability of  fuccefs. 

The  uneafinefs  thou  feelelr,  the  misfor- 
tunes thou  bewailell,  behold  the  root  from 
whence  they  fpring  ! even  thine  own  folly, 
thine  own  pride,  thine  own  -didempered 
fancy. 

Murmur  not  therefore  at  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  God,  but  corredl  thine  own  heart : 
neither  fay  within  thyfelf,  If  I had  wealth 
or  power,  or  leifure,  I fliould  be  happy;  for 
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know,  they  all  bring  to  their  feveral  pof- 
feffors  their  peculiar  inconveniencics. 

The  poor  man  leeth  not  the  venations 
and  anxieties  of  the  rich,  he  feeleth  not 
the  difEculties  and  }>erplcxities  of  power, 
neither  knoweth  he  the  wearifomenefs  of 
leifure  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  he  repinetii 
at  his  own  lot. 

But  envy  not  the  appearance  of  happi- 
nefs in  any  man,  for  thou  knoweft  not  his 
fee  ret  griefs. 

To  be  fatisf  ed  with  a little  is  the  greated 
wifdom;  and  he  that  increafeth  his  riches, 
increafeth  his  cares ; but  a contented  mind 
is  a hidden  treaiure,  and  trouble  lindeth  it 
not. 

Yet  if  thou  fuffered  not  the  allurements 
of  fortune  to  rob  thee  of  judice  or  tem- 
perance, or  charity,  or  modedy,  even  riches 
tliemfelves  lhall  not  make  thee  unhappy. 

But  hence  (halt  thou  learn,  that  the  cup 
of  felicity,  pure  and  unmixed,  is  by  no 
means  a draught  for  mortal  man. 

Virtue  is  the  race  which  God  hath  fe 
him  to  run,  and  happinefs  the  goal,  which 
none  can  arrive  at  till  he  hath  finidied  his 
courfe,  and  received  his  crown  in  the  man- 
fions  of  eternity. 

§ 247.  Temperance. 

The  neared  approach  thou  cand  make  to 
happinefs  on  this  fide  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy 
from  heaven  underdanding  and  health. 

Thefe  blelfmgs  if  thou  polfelTed,  and 
wouldd  preferve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  al- 
lurements of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fly  from 
her  temptations. 

When  flie  fpreadeth  her  delicacies  on 
the  board,  when  her  wine  fparkleth  in  the 
cup,  when  Ihe  fmileth  upon  thee,  and  per- 
fuadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy  ; then 
is  the  hour  of  danger,  then  let  Reafon  dand 
firmly  on  her  guard. 

For  if  thou  hearkened  unto  the  words 
of  her  adverfary,  thou^'t  deceived  and 
betrayed. 

The  joy  which  fhe  pjwiifeth,  changeth 
to  madnefs,  and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to 
difeafes  and  death. 

Look  round  her  board  ; cad  thine  eyes 
upon  her  gueds,  and  obferve  thofe  who 
have  been  allured  by  her  fmiles,  who  have 
lidened  to  her  temptations. 

Are  they  not  meagre?  are  they  not 
flckly  ? are  they  not  fpiritlefs  ? 

Their  Ihort  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are 
followed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  de- 
jeftion.  She  hath  debauched  and  palled 
A a 3 their 
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their  appetites,  that  they  have  no  relilh  for 
their  niceft  dainties ; her  votaries  are  be- 
come her  vidcims;  the  juft;  and  natural 
confequcnce  which  God  hath  ordained,  in 
the  conflitution  of  things,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  thofe  who  abufe  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  fhe  that  with  graceful  fleps, 
and  with  a lively  air,  trips  over  yonder 
plain.^ 

The  rofe  hluftieth  on  her  cheeks,  the 
fweetnefs  of  the  morning  breatheth  from 
her  lips ; joy,  tempered  with  innocence  and 
modefty,  fparkleth  in  her  eyes,  and  from 
the  chearfulnefs  of  her  heart  Ihe  fmgeth  as 
flic  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health;  fire  is  the  daughter 
of  Exercife  and  Temperance;  their  fons 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  northern  re- 
gions. 

They  are  brave,  adlive,  and  lively,  and 
partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  filler. 

Vigour  firingeth  their  nerves,  ferength 
dvvelleih  in  their  bones,  and  labour  is  their 
delight  all  the  day  long. 

The  employments  of  their  father  excite 
their  appetites,  and  the  repafts  of  their 
mother  refrefir  them. 

To  combat  the  pafiions  is  their  delight ; 
to  conquer  evil  habits  their  glory. 

Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and  there- 
fore they  endure  ; their  repofe  is  fiiort,  bat 
found  and  undifturbed. 

Their  blood  is  pure,  their  minds  are  fe- 
rene,  and  the  phyfician  ftndeth  not  the  way 
to  their  habitations. 

But  fafety  dweileth  not  with  the  fons  of 
men,  neither  is  fecurity  found  within  their 
gates. 

Behold  them  expofed  to  new  dangers 
from  without,  while  a traitor  within  lurk- 
cth  to  betray  them. 

Their  health,  their  fircngth,  their  beauty 
and  adlivity,have  raifed  defire  in  the  bofom 
of  lafeivious  lovm 

She  ftandeth  bower,  fiie  courteth 

their  regard,  ffli^^readeth  her  tempta- 
tions. 

Her  limbs  are  foft  and  delicate  ; her  at- 
tire is  loofe  and  inviting.  Wantonnefs 
fpeaketh  in.her  eyes,  and  on  her  bofom  fits 
temptation.  She  beckoneth  them  with  her 
finger,  fiie  vvooeth  them  with  her  looks, 
and  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  her  tongue,  fhe 
endeavoureth  to  deceive. 

Ah  ! fiy  from  her  allurements,  flop  thy 
ears  to  her  enchanting  words.  If  thou 
meeteft  the  langiiilhing  of  her  eyes;  if  thou 
heareft:  the  foftnefs  of  her  v^ice ; if  fire 
cafteth  her  arms  about  thee,  file  bindetii 
thee  in  chains  for  ever. 
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Shame  follovveth,  and  difeafe,  and  want, 
and  care,  and  repentance. 

Enfeebled  by  dalliance,  with  luxury 
pampered,  and  foftened  by  floth,  ftrength 
fhall  forfakc  thy  limbs,  and  health  thy  con- 
llitution  : thy  days  fhall  be  few,  and  thofe 
inglorious;  thy  griefs  Ihall  be  many,  yet 
meet  with  no  compaifion. 


The  PASSION  S. 

§ 248.  Hope  and  Fear. 

The  promifes  of  hope  are  fweeter  ihan 
rofes  in  the  bud,  and  far  more  flattering 
to  expedation ; but  the  threatenings  of  fear 
are  a terror  to  the  heart. 

Nevcrchelefs,  let  not  hope  allure,  nor 
fear  deter  thee  from  doing  that  which  is 
right ; fo  fiiak  thou  be  prepared  to  meet  all 
events  with  an  equal  mind. 

The  terrors  even  of  death  are  no  terrors 
to  the  good ; he  that  committeth  no  evil 
hath  nothing  to  fear. 

In  all  thy  undertakings,  let  a reafonab!e_ 
alTurance  animate  thy  endeavours;  if  thou 
deTpaireft;  of  fuccefs,  thou  (halt  not  fuc- 
ceed. 

Terrify  not  thy  foul  with  vain  fears, 
neither  let  thy  heart  fink  witliln  thee  from 
the  phantoms  of  imagination. 

From  fear  proeced^cth  misfortune;  but 
he  that  hopeth,  helpetli  himfelf. 

As  the  oftrich  when  purfued,  hideth  his 
head,  but  forgetteth  his  body;  fo  the  fears 
of  a coward  expofe  him  to  danger. 

If  thou  believefl:  a thing  impoflible,  thy 
defpondency  fhall  make  it  fo ; but  he  that 
perfevereth,  fhall  overcome  all  difflculties. 

A vain  hope  flattereth  the  heart  of  a 
fool ; but  he  that  is  wife  purfueih  it  not. 

In  all  thy  defires  let  reafon  go  along 
with  thee,  and  fix  not  thy  hopes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  ; fo  fiiall  fuccefs 
attend  thy  undertakings,  thy  heart  fhall 
not  be  vexed  with  difappointment. 

§ 249.  Joy  and  Grief. 

Let  not  thy  mirth  be  fo  extravagant  as^ 
to  intoxicate  thy  mind,  nor  thy  forrow  fo 
heavy  as  to  deprefs  thy  heart.  This  world^ 
affordeth  no  good  fo  tranfporting,  nor  in- 
fiifleth  any  evil  fo  fevere,  as  fhould  raife 
thee  far  above,  or  fink  thee  much  beneath, 
the  balance  of  moderation. 
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Lo  ! yonder  ilandeth  the  houfe  of  Joy. 
It  is  painted  on  the  outfide,  and  looketh 
gay ; thou  rnayeft  know  it  from  the  conti- 
nurd  noife  of  mirth  and  exultation  that  if- 
fucth  from  it. 

The  miftrefs  ftandeth  at  the  door,  and 
calleth  aloud  to  all  that  pafs  by ; flip  fing- 
eth  and  Ihouteth,  and  laugheth  without 
ceafing. 

She  inviteth  them  to  go  in  and  tafle  the 
pleafures  of  life,  which  fne  telletli  them 
are  no  where  to  be  found  but  beneath  her 
roof. 

But  e.nter  not  thou  into  her  gate  ; neither 
alTociate  thyfelf  with  tliofe  who  frequent 
her  houfe. 

They  call  themfelves  the  fens  of  Joy; 
they  laugh  and  feem  delighted:  but  mad- 
,nefs  and  folly  are  in  all  their  doings. 

They  are  linked  with  mifehief  hand  in 
hand,  and  their  heps  lead  down  to  evil. 
Dangers  befet  them  round  about,  and  the  pit 
,of  deftruftion  yavvneth  beneath  their  feet. 

Look  now  on  the  other  fide,  and  behold, 
in  that  vale,  overfliadowed  with  trees  and 
hid  from  the  fight  of  men,  the  habitation 
.of  Sorrow. 

Her  bofom  heaveth  with  fighs,  her 
mouth  is  filed  with  lamentation;  flie  de- 
ligliteth  to  dwell  on  the  fubjefl  of  human 
•mifery. 

She  looketh  on  the  common  accidents  of 
life  and  weepeth ; the  weaknefs  and  wick- 
ednefs  of  man  is  the  theme  of  her  lips. 

All  nature  to  her  teemeth  with  evil ; 

, every  objeft  Ihe  feeth  is  tinged  with  the 
•gloom  of  her  own  mind,  and  the  voice  of 
complaint  faddeneth  her  dwelling  day  and 
night. 

Come  not  near  her  cell ; her  breath  is 
contagious  fne  will  blall:  the  fruits,  and 
wither  the  flowers,  that  adorn  and  fweeten 
the  garden  of  life. 

In  avoiding  the  houfe  of  Joy,  let  not  thy 
feet  betray  thee  to  the  borders  of  this  dif- 
mal  manflon ; but  purfue  with  care  the 
middle  path,  which  lhall  lead  thee  by  a 
gentle  afeent  to  the  bower  of  Tranquillity. 

With  her  dvvelleth  Peace,  with  her 
dwelleth  Safety  and  Contentment.  She  is 
cheerful  but  not  gay;  Ihe  is  ferious,  but  not 
grave ; flie  vieweth  the  joys  and  the  bor- 
rows of  life  with  an  equal  and  Heady  eye. 

From  hence,  as  from  an  eminence,  fiialt 
thou  behold  the  folly  and  the  mifery  of 
thufe,  who  led  by  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
take  up  their  abode  with  the  companions  of 
jollity  and  riotous  Mirth;  orinfeded  with 
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Gloominefsand  Melancholy,  fpend  all  their 
days  in  complaining  of  the  woes  and  cala- 
mities of  human  life. 

Thou  flialt  view  them  both  with  pity, 
and  the  error  of  their  ways  fliall  keep  thy 
feet  from  flraying. 

§ 250.  Anger. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  tearcth  up 
trees,  and  deformeth  the  face  of  nature, 
or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulfions 
overturneth  whole  cities ; fo  the  rage  of 
an  angry  man  throweth  mifehief  around 
him.  Danger  and  dellrudtion  wait  on  his 
hand. 

But  confider,  and  forget  not  thine  own 
weaknefs ; fo  ihalt  thou  pardon  the  failings 
of  others. 

Indulge  not  thyfelf  in  the  paflion  of 
anger ; it  is  whetting  a fword  to  wound 
thine  own  breaft,  or  murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  bearefl:  flight  provocations  with 
patience,  it  fhall  be  imputed  unto  thee  for 
v/ifdom  ; and  if  thou  v/ipell  them  fronr  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  lliall  not  reproach 
thee. 

Seefl;  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  lofeth 
his  nnderflanding  ? Whilfl:  thou  art  yet  in 
thy  fenfes,*?^c  the  wrath  of  another  be  a 
leflbn  to  thyfelf. 

Do  nothing  in  a paflion.  Why  wilt  thou 
put  to  fea  in  the  violence  of  a florm  ? 

If  it  be  dilficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wife  to  prevent  it : avoid  therefore  all  oc- 
cafions  of  falling  into  wrath;  or  guard 
thyfelf  againfl;  them  whenever  they  occur. 

A fool  is  provoked  with  infolcnt  fpeecli- 
es,  but  a wife  man  laugheth  them  to.fcorn. 

Plarbour  not  revenge  in  thy  breaft,  it 
will  torment  thy  heart,  and  difcolour  its 
beft  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive,  than 
to  return  an  injury  : he  that  watches  for 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait 
againft  himfelf,  and  dra^th  down  mifehief 
on  his  own  head.  jJ/jB 

A mild  anfwer  to  an^gry  man,  like  wa- 
ter call  upon  the  fire,  abateth  his  heat;  and 
from  an  enemy  he  (hall  become  thy  friend. 

Confider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of 
anger,  and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but 
fools  Ihould  be  wrath. 

In  folly  or  weaknefs  it  always  beginneth ; 
but  remember,  and  be  well  allured,  it  fel- 
dom  concludeth  without  repentance. 

On  the  heels  of  Folly  treadeth  Shame ; at 
the  back  of  Anger  ftandeth  Remorfe. 

A a 4 § 25  i.  Pity. 
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§ 251.  Pity. 

As  blofToms  and  flowers  are  flrevved  up- 
on earth  by  the  hand  of  fbiing,  as  the 
kindnefs  of  luminer  producech  in  perfec- 
tion the  bounties  of  harvefl ; fo  the  frniles 
of  pity  filed  bleflings  on  the  children  of 
misfortune.  . 

He  who  pitleth  another,  recommendeth 
himfelf;  but  he  who  is  without  cornpaffion, 
deferveth  it  net. 

The  butcher  relenteth  not  at  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb ; neither  is  the  heart  of  the 
cruel  moved  with  diflrefs. 

But  the  tears  of  the  compaflionate  are 
fweeter  than  dew  drops  falling  from  rofes 
on  the  bofom  of  the  fpring. 

Shut  not  thine  ear  therefore  againfl  the 
cries  of  the  poor;  neither  harden  thine 
heart  agaiiiil  the  calamities  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

When  the  fatherlefs  call  upon  thee,  when 
the  widow’s  heart  is  funk,  and  Ihe  irnpier- 
cth  thy  alfiflance  with  tears  of  forrow ; O 
pity  her  aiiiiclion,  and  extend  thy  hand  to 
thofe  who  have  none  to  help  them. 

When  thou  leefi;  the  naked  wanderer  of 
the  llreet,  fliivering  with  cold,  and  defli- 
tute  of  habitation ; let  bounty  open  thine 
heart,  let  the  wings  of  charity  fiielter  him 
from  death,  that  thine  own  foul  may 
live. 

Whilft  the  poor  man  groaneth  on  the 
bed  of  ficknefs,  whiHl  the  unfortunate  lan- 
guifli  in  the  horrors  of  a dungeon,  or  the 
hoary  head  of  age  lifts  up  a feeble  eye  to 
thee  for  pity  ; O how  canfl:  thou  riot  in 
fuperfluous  enjoyments,  regardlefs  of  their 
wants,  unfeeling  of  their  woes! 

§ 252,  Desi RE  Love. 

Beware,  young  man,  beware  of  the  al- 
lurements of  vvantonnefs,  and  let  not  the 
harlot  tempt  thee  to  excefs  in  her  de- 
lights. 

The  madnefs  •l^eflre  fiiall  defeat  its 
own  purfuits ; fromtne  blindnefs  of  its  rage 
thou  fiialt  rufli  upon  delirudlion. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  her 
fvveet  enticements,  neither  fuffer  thy  foul 
to  be  enfiaved  by  her  enchanting  delu- 
iio  s. 

The  fountain  of  health,  which  mull  fup- 
ply  theftream  of  pleafure,  {hall  quickly  be 
dried  up,  and  every  fpring  of  joy  lhall  be 
exhaufleJ. 

In  the  prime  of  thy  life  old  age  (hall 


overtake  thee' ; thy  fun  (hall  decline  in  the 
morning-  of  thy  days. 

Bur  when  virtue  and  moJefty  enlighten 
her  charms,  the  lullre  of  a beautiful  wo- 
man is  b'ighter  than,  the  iiars  of  heaven, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain 
to  refiil. 

The  whitenefs  of  her  bofom  tranfcendelh 
the  iiiy ; her  fmile  is  more  delicious  than 
a garden  of  rofes. 

'idle  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of 
the  t'.nUe;  flmplicity  and  truth  dwell  in 
her  heart. 

The  kiiibs  offer  mouth  are  fw'eeter  tlian 
honey;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breaths 
frodi  her  lips. 

Shut  not  thy  boforn  to  the  tendernefs  of 
love;  the  purity  of  its  flame  (hall  ennoble 
thy  heart,  and  foften  it  to  receive  the  fair- 
ell  iinpreflions. 


5 253.  WOMAN. 

. . • 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  love,  to  the 

inilriicfions  of  prudence,  and  let  the  pre- 
cepts of  truth  link  deep  in  thy  heart,  fO: 
fi'iul!  the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lullre  to 
the  elegance  of  thy  form  ; and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  role  it  rcfembleth,  fiiall  retain  its 
fweetnefs  when  its  bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  fpring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days,  when  the  eyes  of  men  gaze 
on  thee  with  delight, and  nature  whifpereth 
in  thine  ear  the  meaning  of  their  looks : 
ah  ! hear  with  caution  their  feducing  words ; 
guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  liiten  to  their  foft 
perfuafions. 

Remember  that  thou  art  made  man’s 
reafonable  companion,  not  the  Have  of  his 
paflion  ; the  end  of  thy  being  is  not  merely 
to  gratify  his  loofe  deflre,  but  to  affill  him 
in  the  toils  of  life,  to  Booth e him  with  thy 
tendernefs,  and  recompence  his  care  with 
foft  endearments. 

Who  is  file  that  vvinneth  the  heart  of 
man,  that  fubdueth  him  to  love,  and 
reigneth  in  his  bread  ? 

Lo  1 yonder  Ihe  walketh  in  maiden 
fweetnefs,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and 
modefly  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hand  feeketh  employment,  her  foot 
delighteth  not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  cloathed  with  neatnefs,  (he  is.  fed' 
with  temperance;  humility  and  meeknefs 
are  as  a crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 

On  her  tongue  dwelleth  mufic,  the  fweet- 
nefs of  honey  iloweth  from  her  lips. 

Decency 
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Decency  is  in  all  her  words,  in  her  an- 
fvvers  are  mildnefs  and  truth. 

Submiffion  and  obedience  are  the  IcfTons 
of  her  life,  and  peace  and  happinefs  arc  her 
reward. 

Before  her  heps  walketh  prudence,  and 
virtue  attc-ndeth  at  her  right  hand. 

Her  eye  fpeaketh  foftnefs  and  love ; but 
difcretioii  witha  fcepter  fittethon  her  brow. 

The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in 
her  prefence,  the  awe  of  her  virtue  kcep- 
\th  him  fiient. 

When  fcandal  is  bufy,  and  the  fame  of 
hiT  neighbour  is  tof'ed  from  tongue  to 
tongue;  if  charity  and  good  nature  open 
net  her  mouth,  the  finger  of  fiience  relleth 
on  her  lip. 

Her  bread  is  themanfionof  goodnefs,and 
therefore  Ihe  fufpedleth  no  evil  in  others. 

Happy  were  the  man  that  Ihould  make 
her  his  wife ; happy  the  child  that  lhall  call 
her  mother. 

hlie  prelideth  in  the  houfe,  and  there  is 
peace;  fhe  commandeth  with  judgment, 
and  is  obeyed. 

She  arifeth  in  tlie  morning,  fhe  confiders 
her  affairs,  and  appointeth  to  every  one 
tjieir  proper  bufinefs. 

'I  he  care  of  her  family  is  her  wTole  de- 
light, to  that  alone  ffie  appiieth  her  iiudy  ; 
and  elegance  with  frugality  is  fecn  in  her 
rnanfions. 

The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an 
honour  to  her  hufband,  and  he  heareth  her 
[.  praife  vrith  a fecret  delight. 

Sh6  informeth  the  minds  of  her  children 
with  wifdom : fhe  fafhioneth  their  manners 
from  the  example  of  her  own  goodnefs. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
their  youth,  the  motion  of  her^yecom- 
iiiande th  their  obedience. 

She  fpeaketh,  and  her  fervants  fly ; fhe 
pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done  : for  the 
law  of  love  is  in  their  hearts,  and  her  kind- 
nefs  adJeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  profperity  iLe  is  not  puffed  up*;  in 
adverfity  fhe  healeth  the  wounds  of  fortune 
v.'ith  patience. 

The  troubles'of  her  hufband  are  allevi- 
ated by  her  counfels,  and  fweetened  by  her 
endearments:  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her 
bofom,  and  receiveth  comfort. 

^ Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her 
his  wife;  happy  the  child  that  calleth  her 
mother. 


consanguinity,  or  Natural 

Relations. 

§ 254.  Husband. 

Take  unto  thyfelf  a wife,  and  obey  the 


ordinance  of  God ; take  unto  thyfelf  a 
wife,  and  become  a faithful  member  of 
focicty. 

But  examine  with  care,  and  fx  not  fud- 
denly.  On  thy  prefent  choice  depends  thy 
future  happinefs. 

If  much  ofher  time  is  deflroyed  in  drefj 
and  adornnpems;  if  Ihe  is  enamoured  with 
her  own  beauty,  and  delighteth  in  her  own 
praife;  if  fhe  laugbeth  much,  and  talketh 
loud  : if  her  foot  ubidetli  not  in  her  father’s 
houfe,  and  her  eyes  with  boldnefs  rove  on 
the  faces  of  men  : though  her  beauty  were 
as  the  fun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  turn 
thy  face  from  her  charms,  turn  thy  feet 
from  her  paths,  and  fuffer  not  thy  foul  to 
be  enfiiared  by  the  allurements  of  imagi- 
nation. 

But  when  thou  findefl:  fenfibility  of  heart, 
joined  with  foftnefs  of  manners;  an  ac- 
complifned  mind,  with  a form  agreeable  to 
thy  fancy;  take  her  home  to  thy  houfe, 
ihe  is,  worthy  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  compa- 
nion in  life,  the  wife  of  thy  bofom. 

O cherifli  her  as  a bleffing  fent  thee  fi'om 
lieaven.  Let  the  kindnefs  of  thy  beha-' 
viour  endear  thee  to  her  heart. 

She  is  the  miilrefs  of  thy  houfe ; treat 
her  therefore  with  refpeft,  that  thy  fervantS' 
may  obey  her. 

Oppofe  not  her  inclination  without  caufe  j 
file  is  the  partner  of  thy  cares,  make  her 
alfo  tlie  companion  of  thiy  pleafures. 

Reprove  her  faults  with  gendenefs;  exad 
not  her  obedience  with  rigour. 

Trull  thy  fecrets  in  her  bread;  hercoun- 
fels  are  fincere,  thou  flialt  not  be  deceived. 

Be  faithful  to  her  bed ; for  fhe  is  the 
mother  of  thy  children. 

When  pain  and  ficknefs  affault  her,  let 
thy  tendernefs  foothe  her  afflidlion  : a look 
from  thee  of  pity  anddove  fliall  alleviate 
her  grief,  or  mitigate  her  pain,  and  be  of 
more  avail  than  ten  phyficians. 

Confider  the  tendernefs  of  her  fex,  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame;  and  be  not  fevere  to 
her  vyeaknefs,  but  reiitember  thine  own 
imperfeflions. 

§ 255.  Father. 

Confider  thou  who  art  a parent,  the  im- 
portance of  thy  trull : the  being  thou  had 
produced,  it  is  thy  duty  to  fupport. 

Upon  thee  alfo  it  dependeth,  whether 
the  child  of  thy  bofom  fhall  be  a bleffing  or 
a curfe  to  thyfelf ; an  ufeful  or  a worthlefs 
member  to  the  commurdty. 

Prepare  him  early  with  indrudlion,  and 
feafon  his  mind  with  the  maxims  of  truth. 

Watch  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  fee 

him 
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him  right  in  his  youtli,  and  let  no  evil  ha- 
bit gain  ftrength  with  his  years. 

So  lhall  he  rife  like  a cedar  on  the 
mountains ; his  head  fhall  be  feen  above 
the  trees  of  the  foreft. 

A wicked  fon  is  a reproach  to  his  father ; 
but  he  that  doth  right  is  an  honour  to  his 
grey  hairs. 

The  foil  is  thine  own,  let  it  not  want  cul- 
tivation ; the  feed  which  thou  foweft,  that 
alfo  fnalt  thou  reap. 

Teach  him  obedience,  and  he  {hall  blefs 
thee ; teach  him  modefiy,  and  he  fnall  not 
be  afhamed. 

Teach  him  gratitude,  and  he  fhad  re- 
ceive benefits ; teach  him  charity,  and  he 
fhall  gain  love. 

Teach  him  temperance,  and  he  fliall  have 
health ; teach  him  prudence,  and  fortune 
fhall  attend  him. 

Teach  him  jufiice,  and  he  {liall  be  ho- 
noured by  the  world;  teach  him  fincerity, 
and  his  own  heart  {Pall  not  reproach  him. 

Teach  him  diligence,  and  his  wealth  fhall 
increafe ; teach  him  benevolence,  and  his 
jnind  fnall  be  exalted. 

Teach  him  fcicnce,  and  his  life  fiiall  be 
iifeful  ; teach  him  religion,  and  his  death 
fhall  be  happy. 

§ 256.  Son. 


So  fliall  their  hoary  heads  go  do'vn  to  the 
grave  in  peace  ; and  thine  own  children,  in 
reverence  of  thy  example,  fhall  repay  thy 
piety  with  filial  love. 

§ 257.  Brothers. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  one  father,  pro- 
vided for  by  his  care  ; and  the  bread  of  one 
mother  hath  given  you  fuck. 

Let  the  bonds  of  affedion,  therefore,' 
unite  thee  with  thy  brothers,  that  peace 
and  happinefs  may  dwell  in  thy  father’s 
houfe.  , 

And  when  yefeparate  in  the  world,  re- 
member the  relation  that  bindeth  you  to 
love  and  unity;  and  prefer  not  a dranger 
to  thine  own  blood. 

If  thy  brother  is  in  adverfity,  affid  him ; 
if  thy  fider  is  in  trouble,  forfake  her  not. 

So  fliall  the  fortunes  of  thy  father  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  his  whole  race  ; 
and  his  care  be  continued  to  you  all  in  your 
love  to  each  other. 


PROVIDENCE;  or  the  accidental  Dif- 
ferences in  Men. 

§ 258.  Wise  and  Ignorant. 


From  the  creatures  of  God  let  man  learn 
wildom,  and  apply  to  himfelf  the  indruc- 
tion  they  give. 

Go  to  the  defert,  my  fon;  obferve  the 
young  dork  of  the  wildernefs ; let  him 
fpeak  to  thy  heart ; he  beareth  on  his  -wings 
his  aged  fire,  he  lodgeth  him  with  fafety, 
and  fupplicth  him  with  food. 

The  piety  of  a child  is  Tweeter  than  the 
incenfe  of  Ferfia  offered  to  the  fun;  yea 
more  delicious  than  odours  wafted  from  a 
field  of  Arabian  {pices  by  the  wedern 
gales. 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  for  he 
gave  thee  life;  and  to  thy  mother,  for  {he 
fudained  thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  fpoken  for  thy  good ; give  ear  to  his 
admonition,  for  it  proceedeth  from  love. 

He  hath  watched  for  thy  v.'elfare,  he  hath 
toiled  for  thy  eafe  : do  honour  therefore  to 
his  age,  and  let  not  his  grey  hairs  be  treat- 
ed with  irreverence. 

Forget  not  thy  helplefs  infancy,  nor  the 
frowardnefs  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge  the 
infirmities  of  thy  aged  parents ; affid  and 
fupport  them  in  the  decline  of  life. 


The  gifts  of  the  underdanding  are  the 
treafures  of  God ; and  he  appointeth  to 
every  one  his  portion,  in  what  meafure 
feemeth  good  unto  himfelf, 

Flath  he  endued  thee  with  wifdom  ? hath 
he  enlightened  thy  mind  with,  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  Communicate  it  to  the  ig- 
norant, for  their  indrudion;  communicate 
it  to  the  wife,  for  thine  own  improve- 
ment. 

True  wifdom  is  lefs  prefuming  than  folly. 
The  wife  man  doubteth  often,  and  chang- 
eth  his  mind;  the  fool  is  obdinate,  and 
doubteth  not ; he  knoweth  all  things  but 
his  own  ignorance. 

The  pride  of  emptinefs  is  an  abomina- 
tion ; and  to  talk  much  is  the  foolilhnefs  of 
folly.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  the  part  of  wif- 
dom to  bear  with  patience  their  imperti- 
nence, and  to  pity  their  abfurdity. 

Yet  be  not  puffed  up  with  thine  own 
conceit,  neither  boad  of  fuperior  under- 
danding ; the  cleared  human  knowledge 
is  but  blindnefs  and  folly. 

The  wife  man  feeleth  his  imperfedlons, 
and  is  humbled ; he  laboureth  in  vain  for 
his  own  approbation : but  the  fool  peepeth 
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in  the  fhallow  dream  of  his  own  mind,  and 
; is  pieafed  with  the  pebbles  which  he  fees 

i at  the  bottom  : he  bringeth  them  up  and 

I fheweth  them  as  pearls ; and  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  his  brethren  delighteth  he  him- 
felf. 

He  boafleth  attainments  in  things  that 
are  of  no  worth;  but  where  it  is  a fliame 
to  be  ignorant,  there  he  hath  no  under- 
ilanding. 

Even  in  the  paths  of  wifdom  he  toileth 
r after  folly  ; and  fliame  and  difappointment 
are  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

I But  the  wife  man  cultivates  his  mind 
with  knowledge  : the  improvement  of  arts 
is  his  delight,  and  their  utility  to  the  pub- 
lic crowneth  him  with  honour. 

Neverthelefs  the  attainment  of  virtue  he 
accoanteth  as  the  highed  learning : and 
the  fcience  of  happinefs  is  the  dudy  of  his 
life. 

§ 259.  Rich  Poor. 

I The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given 

Inches,  and  blelTed  with  a mind  to  employ 
them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favoured,  and 
highly  didinguidied. 

He  looketh  on  his  wealth  v/ith  pleafure, 

[ becaufe  it  affordeth  him  the  means  to  do 

* good. 

He  feeketh  out  objefls  of  compaffion  : he 
I enquireth  into  their  wants ; he  relieveth 

I with  judgment,  and  without  odentation. 

HeafTideth  and  rewardeth  merit : he  en- 
; courageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  pro- 

moteth  every  ufcful  defign. 

He  carried!  on  great  works : his  country 
is  enriched,  and  the  labourer  is  employed ; 
he  formeth  new  fchemes,  and  the  arts  re- 
ceive improvement. 

He  confidereth  the  fuperfluities  of  his 
table  as  belonging  to  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  defraudeth  them  not. 

The  benevolence  of  his  mind  is  not 
checked  by  his  fortune;  he  rejolceth  there- 
fore in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blamelefs. 

But  woe  unto  him  thatheapeth  up  wealth 
in  abundance,  and  rejoiceth  alone  in  the 
polTcdion  thereof : 

That  grindeth  the  face  of  the  poor,  and 
confidereth  not  the  fvveat  of  their  brows. 

Pie  thrivetli  on  oppreffion  without  feel- 
ing ; the  ruin  of  his  brother  didurbeth  him 
not. 

The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  as 
milk ; the  cries  of  the  widow  are  mufic  to 
his  ear. 

His  heart  is  hardened  with  the  love  of 
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wealth;  no  grief  nor  didrefs  can  make 
impreflion  upon  it. 

But  the  curfe  of  iniquity  purfueth  him  : 
he  liveth  in  continual  fear  ; the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  defires  of  his 
own  foul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the 
calamities  he  has  brought  upon  others. 

O what  are  the  miferies  of  poverty,  in 
comparifon  with  the  gnawings  of  this 
man’s  heart. 

Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himfelf,  yea, 
rejoice ; for  he  hath  many  rcafons. 

He  fitteth  down  to  his  morfel  in  peace ; 
his  table  is  not  crowded  with  datterers  and 
devourers. 

He  is  not  embarrafied  with  a train  of 
dependants,  nor  leafed  with  the  clamours 
of  folicitation. 

Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich, 
he  efcapeth  alfo  their  difeafes. 

The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  fweet 
to  his  tade  ? the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it 
not  pleafant  to  his  third  ? yea,  far  more 
delicious  than  the  riched  draughts  of  the 
luxurious. 

His  labour  preferveth  his  health,  and 
procured!  him  a repofc,  to  which  the 
downy  bed  of  doth  is  a dranger. 

He  limiteth  his  defires  with  humility, 
and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  fweeter  to 
his  foul  than  all  the  acquirements  of  wealth 
and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich  therefore  prefume  on 
his  riches,  nor  the  poor  in  his  poverty 
yield  to  his  defpondence ; for  the  provi- 
dence of  God  difpenfeth  happinefs  to  them 
both. 

§ 260.  Masters  and  Serova nts. 

Repine  not,  O man,  at  the  date  of 
fervitude:  it  is  the  appointment  of  God. 
and  hath  many  advantages  ; it  removeth 
thee  from  the  cares  and  folicitudes  of  life. 

The  honour  of  a fervant  is  his  fidelity; 
his  highed  virtues  are  fubmiffion  and  obe- 
dience. 

Be  patient  therefore  under  the  reproofs 
of  thy  mader ; and  when  he  rebuketh  thee 
anfwer  not  again.  The  filence  of  thy  re- 
fignation  lhall  not  be  forgotten. 

Be  dudious  of  his  intereds,  be  diligent  in 
his  adairs,  and  faithful  to  the  trud  which 
he  repofeth  in  thee. 

Thy  time  and  thy  labour  belong  unto 
him.  Defraud  him  not  thereof,  for  he  pay- 
eth  thee  for  them. 

And  thou  who  art  a nrader,  be  jud  to 
thy  fervant,  if  thou  expedeth  from  him 

fidelity; 
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ilJelity  ; and  reafonable  in  thy  commands, 
if  thou  expcflef:  a ready  obedience. 

'X'he  fpirit  of  a man  is  in  liim  ; feverity 
and  rigour  may  create  fear,  but  can  never 
convmand  his  io’/e. 

Mix  kindnefs  with  reproof,  and  reafon 
with  authority  ; fo  Ihali  thy  admonitions 
take  place  in  his  heart,  and  his  duty  fnail 
become  his  pieafare. 

He  fhall  ferve  thee  faithfully  from  the 
motive  of  gratitude  ; he  ihall  obey  thee 
cheerfully  fiom  the  principle  of  love  : and 
fail  not  thou,  in  return,  to  give  his  ‘dili- 
(?euce  and  fidelity  their  proper  reward- 

§ 261.  Magistrates  SuBjECTS- 

O thou,  favourite  of  heaven,  whom  the 
fons  of  men,  thy  equals,  have  agreed  to 
raife  tofovereign  power,  and  fet  as  a ruler 
over  themfelves ; confidcrthe  ends  and  im- 
portance of  their  trull,  far  more  than  the 
dignity  and  height  of  thy  llalicn. 

Thou  art  cloathed  in  purple,  and  feated 
on  a throne  ; the  crown  of  majelly  invelleth 
thy  temples;  the  feepter  of  power  is  placed 
in  thy  hand:  but  not  For  thyfelf  were  thefe 
enfigns  given  ; not  meant  for  thine  own, 
but  the  good  of  thy  kingdom. 

The  glory  of  a king  is  the  welfare  of  his 
people  ; his  povver  and  dominion  refleth  on 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjeffs. 

The  mind  of  a great  prince  is  exalted 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  htuation  : he  re- 
volveth  hio-h  things,  and  learcheth  for  bufi- 
jiefs  worthy  of  his  power. 

He  calleth  together  the  wife  men  of  his 
kingdom,  he  confulteth  amongll  them  with 
iVeedom,  and  heareth  the  opinions  of  them 
all. 

He  looketh  among  his  people  with  dif- 
cernment ; he  difeovereth  the  abilities  of 
men,  and  employeth  them  according  to 
their  merits. 

His  magiflrates  are  jufl,  his  miniders  are 
wife,  and  the  favourite  of  his  bofom  de- 
ceiveth  him  not. 

He  fmileth  on  the  arts,  and  they  flouritli ; 
the  fciences  improve  beneath  the  culture  of 
his  hand. 

With  the  learned  and  ingenious  he 
delighteth  himfelf ; he  kindleth  in  their 
breads  emulation,  and  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom  is  exalted  by  their  labours. 

I'he  fpirit  of  the  merchant  who  extend- 
eth  his  commerce;  the  fkiil  of  the  farmer, 
who  enricheth  his  lands ; the  ingenuity  of 
the  artilt,  the  imprevement  of  the  fcholar; 


all  thefe  he  lionoureth  with  his  favour,  or 
rewardeth  with  his  bounty. 

lie  planteth  new  colonies,  he  buildeth 
ilrong  fiiips,  he  openeth  rivers  for  conve- 
nience, he  formeth  harbours  for  fafety  ; his 
people  abound  in  riches,  and  the  drength 
of  his-  kingdom  encreafeth. 

He  frameth  his  datutes  with  equity  and 
wifdom;  his  fubje^ls  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  in  fecurity;  and  their  happinefs 
confids  in  the  obfervance  of  the  law. 

He  foundethhis  judgments  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  mercy  ; bat  in  the  punifhment  of 
oft'enders  lie  is  drifl  and  impartial. 

His  ears  are  open  to  the  complaints  of 
his  fubjeds ; he  rcllraineth  the  hand  of 
their  oppredbrs,  and  delivereth  them  from 
their  tyranny. 

His  people  therefore  look  up  to  him  as 
a father,  with  reverence  and  lave;  they 
conhder  him  as  the  guardian  of  all  they 
enjoy. 

Their  afredlon  unto  him  begetteth  in  his 
bread  a love  of  the  public;  the  fecurity  of 
their  happinefs  is  the  objed  of  his  care. 

No  murmurs  againll  him  arife  in  their 
hearts:  the  machinations  of  his  enemies 
endanger  not  his  date. 

His  fubjeds  are  faithful,  and  firm  in  his 
caufe ; they  dand  in  his  defence  as  a wall 
of  brafe  ; the  army  of  a tyrant  flieth before 
them  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Security  and  peace  blefs  the  dwellings  of 
his  people;  glory  and  drength  encircle  his 
throne  for  ever. 


The  SOCIAL  DUTIES, 

§ 262.  Benevolence. 

When  thou  confidered  thy  wants,  when 
thou  beholded  thy  imperfedions,  acknow- 
ledge his  goodnefs,  O Ton  of  humanitv  ! 
who  honoured  thee  with  reafon,  endued  thee 
with  Ipeech,  and  placed  thee  in  fociety,  to 
receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and 
mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  cloathing,  thy  conveni- 
ence of  habitation ; thy  protedion  from  the 
injuries,  thy  enjoyments  of  the  comforts 
and  the  pleafurcs  of  life : all  thefe  thou 
owed  to  the  afiidance  of  others,  and  couldfl 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  fociety. 

It  is  chyduty  therefore  to  be  a friend  to 
mankind,  as  it  is  thy  Interdt  that  man 
fhould  be  friendly  to  thee. 

As 
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As  tlis  rofe  breatheth  fv/eetnefs  from  its 
lown  nature,  fo  the  heart  of  a benevolent 
man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  eafe  and  tranquillity  of 
his  own  bread,  andrejoiceth  in  the  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity  of  his  neighbour. 

He  openeth  not  his  ear  unto  dander  : the 
faults  and  the  failings  of  men  give  a pain 
to  his  heart. 

His  defire  is  to  do  good,  and  he  fearch- 
ethout  the  occafions  thereof ; in  removing 
the  oppreffions  of  another  he  relievethhim- 
felf. 

From  the  largencfs  of  his  mind,  he 
comprehendeth  in  his  wifhes  the  happinefs 
of  all  men  : and  from  the  generofity  of  his 
heart,  he  endeavoureth  to  promote  it, 

§ 263.  Justice. 

The  peace  of  fociety  dependeth  on 
JufHce;  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  on 
the  fafe  enjoyment  of  all  their  pofTef- 
fions. 

Keep  the  defires  of  thy  heart,  therefore, 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation ; let  the 
hand  of  judice  lead  them  aright. 

Caft  not  an  evil  eye  on  the  goods  of  thy 
neighbour ; let  whatever  is  his  property 
be  facred  from  thy  touch. 

Let  no  temptation  allure  thee,  nor  any 
provocation  excite  thee,  to  lift  up  thy  hand 
to  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Defame  him  not  in  his  charai^er  ; bear 
no  falfe  witnefs  again  (1  him. 

Corrupt  not  his  fervant  to  cheat  or  for- 
fake  him ; aad  the  wife  of  his  bofcm,  O 
tempt  not  to  fm. 

It  will  be  a grief  to  his  heart,  which  thou 
canft  not  relieve;  an  injury  to  his  life, 
which  no  reparation  can  atone  for. 

In  thy  dealings  with  men  be  impartial 
and  j ull ; and  do  unto  them  as  thou  wouldft 
they  fliould  do  unto  thee. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  truft,  and  deceive  not 
the  man  who  relieth  upon  thee;  be  alTured 
it  is  lefs  evil  in  the  hght  of  God  to  deal, 
than  to  betray. 

Opprefs  not  the  poor,  and  defraud  not 
of  his  hire  the  labouring  man. 

When  thou  felled  for  gain,  hear  the 
whifperings  of  confcience,  and  be  fatisfied 
with  moderation  ; nor  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  buyer  make  any  advantage. 

Pay  the  debts  which  thou  owed,  for  he 
who  gave  thee  credit,  relied  upon  thine 
honour:  and  to  with-liold  from  him  his 
due,  is  both  mean  and  unjud. 
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Finally,  O fon  of  fociety  ! examine  thy, 
heart,  call  remembrance  to  thy  aid  ; and  if 
in  any  of  thefe  things  thou  finded  thou  had 
tranfgreded,  take  forrow  aud  fhaine  to 
thyfclf,  and  make  fpeedy  reparation  to  the 
utmod  of  thy  power. 

§ 264,  Charitv, 

Happy  Is  the  man  who  hath  Town  in 
his  bread  the  feeds  of  benevolence  ; the 
produce  thereof  fhall  be  charity  and  love. 

From  the  fountain  of  his  heart  diall  rife 
rivers  of  goodnefs;  and  the  dreams  (hall 
overflow  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  alfideth  the  poor  in  their  trouble  ; 
he  rejoiceth  in  furthering  the  profperity  of 
all  men. 

He  cenfureth  not  his  neighbour,  he  be- 
lieveth  not  the  tales  of  envy  and  malevo- 
lence, neither  repeateth  he  their  flanders. 

He  forgiveth  the  injuries  of  men,  he 
wipeth  them  from  his  remembrance;  re- 
venge and  malice  have  no  place  in  his 
heart. 

For  evil  he  returnetli  not  evil ; he  hatetli 
not  even  his  enemies,  but  requiteth  their 
injudice  with  friendly  admonition. 

Tlie  griefs  and  anxieties  of  men  excite 
his  compaflion ; he  endecavoureth  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
the  pleafure  of  fuccefs  revvardeth  his  la- 
bour. 

He  calmeth  the  fury,  he  healcth  the 
quarrels  of  angry  men,  and  preventeth  the 
mifehiefs  of  drife  and  animofity. 

He  promoteth  in  his  neighbourhood 
peace  and  good-v/ili,  and  his  name  is  re- 
peated with  piiaife  and  benedidlions, 

§ 265.  Gratitude. 

As  the  branches  of  a tree  return  their 
fap  to  the  root  from  whence  it  arofe ; as  a 
river  poureth  his  dreams  to  the  fca,  where 
his  fpring  was  fiipplied;  fo  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  man  delightetli  in  returning  a be- 
nefit received. 

He  acknowledgeth  his  obligations  with 
cheerfulnefs  : he  locketh  on  his  bcnefadlor 
with  love  and  edeem. 

And  if  to  return  it  be  not  in  his  power, 
he  nouriflieth  the  memory  of  it  in  his  bread 
with  kindnefs,  he  forgetteth  it  not  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

The  hand  of  the  generous  man  is  like 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the 
earth,  fruits,  herbage,  and  flowers:  bnt 

th« 
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the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  is  like  a defcrt 
of  fandj  which  fwalloweth  with  greediiicfs 
the  (hov.'ers  that  fall,  and  burieth  tlieiri  in 
its  bofom,  and  prcduceth  \x)thing. 

Envy  not  thy  benefablor,  neither  drive 
to  conceal  the  benefit  he  hath  conferred  ; 
for  though  the  afl  of  gcnerofity  com- 
Kiundetlt  admiration;  yet  the  humility  of 
gratitiule  touchetli  the  heart,  and  is  amia- 
ble in  the  fight  both  of  God  and  man. 

But  receive  not  a favour  from  the  hands 
of  the  proud  ; to  the  felfifli  and  avaricious 
have  no  oi'Iigation  : the  vanity  of  pride 
fhall  expofe  thee  to  ftiamc,  the  greedinefs 
of  avarice  lliall  never  be  fatisfied. 

§ 266.  Sincerity. 

O thba  who  art  enamoured  with  the 
beauties  of  truth,  and  had  fixed  thy  heart 
on  the  fimplicity  of  her  charms,  hold  fill 
thy  fidelity  unto  her,  and  forfake  her  not ; 
the  ccnftancy  of  thy  virtue  fhall  crown 
thee  with  honour. 

The  tongue  of  the  fincere  is  rooted  in  his 
heart:  hypocrify  and  deceit  have  noplace 
in  his  words. 

He  blufheth  at  falfehood,  and  is  con- 
founded : but  in  fpeaking  the  truth  he  hath 
a dcady  eye. 

• He  fupportetli  as  a man  the  dignity  of 
his  charader  ; to  the  arts  of  hypocrify  he 
fcorneth  to  ftoop. 

He  is  confident  with  himfelf ; he  is  never 
embarrafied  ; he  hath  courage  enough  for 
truth,  but  to  lie  he  is  afraid. 

He  is  far  above  the  meannefs  of  diiTnnu- 
lation  ; the  words  of  his  mouth  rye  the 
thoughts  of  ills  heart. 

Yet  with  prudence  and  caution  h#  open- 
eth  his  lips ; he  Itudieth  wh^t  is  right,  and 
fpeaketh  with  difcrecion. 

He  adviieth  with  friendfhip,  he  reprov- 
eth  with  freedom:  and  whatfoever  hepro- 
mifeth  Oiail  furcly  be  performed.  . 

But  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite  is  hid  in 
his  brealt ; he  maficeth  his  words  in  the 
femblance  of  truth,  while  the  bufinefs  of 
his  life  is  only  to  deceive. 

He  laugheth  in  forrow,  he  weepeth  in 
joy ; and  the  words  of  his  mouth  have  no 
interpretation. 

He  worketh  in  the  dark  as  a mole,  and 
fancieth  he  is  fafe  ; but  he  blunderech  into 
light,  and  is  betrayed  and  expofed,  with 
his  dirt  on  his  head. 

He  paficth  his  days  with  perpetual  con- 
ilraint : his  tongue  and  his  heart  are  for 
ever  at  variance. 
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He  laboureth  for  the  charadler  of  a fj 
righteous  man;  and  huggeth  himfelf  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  cunning.  L 

O fool ! fool  1 the  pains  which  thou  taked  } 
to  hide  what  thou  art,  are  more  than  would  1 
make  thee  what  thou  vvouldil  feem  ; ^and  i 
the  children  of  wifdorn  fhall  mock  at  thy  •' 
cunning,  when,  in  the  midll  of  fccurity,  i 
thy  difguife  is  dripped  off,  and  the  finger  f 
of  dcrifion  fnali  point  thcc  to  Icorn. 

§ 267.  Religion.  ' ^ 

There  is  but  one  God,  the  author,  the' 
creator,  the  governor  of  the  world,  al-  ' ; 
mighty,  eternal,  and  incomprchciifible. 

The  fun  is  not  God,  though  his  nobled 
image.  He  enliveneth  the  world  with^his  ; 
brightnefs,  his  warmth  giveth  life  to  the 
products  of  the  earth ; admire  him  as  the  , ' 
creature,  the  inftrument  of  God  ; but  vvor- 
Ihip  him  not. 

To  the  One  w'ho  is  fupreme,  mod  wife 
and  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worlhip,  adoration,  thankfgiving,  and 
praife ! 

Who  hatli  dretched  forth  the  heavens 
with  his  hand,  who  hath  deferibed  with  his 
finger  the  courfes  of  the  iiars. 

Who  fetteth  bounds  to  the  ocean,  that  it 
cannot  pafs  ; and  faith  unto  the  dormy 
winds.  Be  fiiil. 

Who  fnaketh  the  earth,  and  the  nations 
tremble ; who  darteth  his  lightnings,  and 
the  wicked  are  difmayed. 

VViio  calleth  forth  \vorlds  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth  ; who  fmiteth  with  his  arm, 
and  they  fink  into  nothing. 

“ Q reverence  the  IVlajedy  of  the  Om- 
“ nipotent ; and  tempt  not  llis  anger,  led 

thou  be  dedroyed  P* 

The  providence  of  God  is  over  all  his 
works  ; he  ruleth  and  diredeth  with  infi- 
nite wifdorn. 

He  hath  indituted  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ; he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  them  in  his  beings ; and  each,  by 
his  nature,  conformeth  to  his  will. 

In  the  depths  of  his  mind  he  revolveth 
all  knowledge  ; the  fecrets  of  futurity  lie 
open  before  him. ' 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  to 
his  view;  he  knowetli  thy  determinations 
before  they  are  made. 

With  refped  to  his  prcfcience,  there  is 
nothing  contingent ; with  refped  to  his 
providence,  there  is  nothing  accidental. 

Wonderful  he  is  in  all  his  ways;  his 

counfcls 
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feounfels  are  infcrutable  ; the  manner  of  his 
knowledge  tranfeendeth  thy  conception. 

“ Pay  therefore  to  his  vvifdom  all  honour 
and  veneration  ; and  bow  down  thyfelf 
in  humble  and  fubmiffive  obedience  to 
“ his  fupreine  diredlion.” 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; he 
hath  created  the  world  in  mercy  and  love. 

His  goodnefs  is  confpicuous  in  all  his 
works  ; he  is  the  fountain  of  excellence, 
the  centre  of  perfedion. 

The  creatures  of  his  hand  declare  his 
goodnefs,  and  all  their  enjoyments  fpeak 
his  praife;  he  clotheth  them  with  beamy, 
he  fupporteth  them  with  food,  he  preferv- 
Cih  them  with  pleafure  from  generation  to 
generation. 

If  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
his  glory  fhineth  forth ; if  we  caft  them 
down  upon  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his  good- 
nefs ; the  hills  and  the  vallies  rejoice  and 
fing ; fields,  rivers,  and  woods  refound  his 
praife. 

But  thee,  O man,  he  hath  difiinguiflrcd 
with  peculiar  favour ; and  exalted  thy  da- 
tion  above  all  creatures. 

He  hath  endued  thee  with  reafon,  to 
maintain  thy  dominion : he  hath  fitted  thee 
with  language,to  improve  by  fociety;  and 
exalted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  mcr 
ditation  to  contemplate  and  adore  his  ini- 
mitable perfeflions. 

And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  the 
rule  of  thy  life,  fo  kindly  hath  he  fuited  thy 
duty  to  thy  nature,  that  obedience  to  his 
precepts  k happinefs  to  thyfelf. 

O praife  his  goodnefs  with  fongs  of 
“ thankfgiving,  and  meditate  in  filenceon 
the  wonders  of  his  love ; let  thy  heart 
overflow  with  gratitude  and  acknow- 
“ lodgment ; let  the  language  of  thy  lips 
**  fpeak  praife  and  adoration  ; let  the 
aftions  of  thy  life  fliew  thy  love  to  his 
“ law.’’ 

The  Lord  is  juft  and  righteous,  and  will 
judge  the  earth  with  equity  and  truth. 

Hath  he  eflabliflied  his  laws  in  goodnefs 
and  mercy,  and  fliall  he  net  punilh  f'e 
tranfgreflbrs  thereof.'' 

O think  not,  bold  man ! becaufe  thy 
punilhment  is  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  weakened ; neither  flatter  thyfelf 
with  hopes  that  he  vvinketh  at  thy  doings. 

His  eye  pierceth  the  fecrets  of  every 
heart,  and  he  rememberetli  them  forever; 
he  refpefteth  not  the  perfons  or  the  flations 
of  men. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wife  and  the  ignorant,  when  the 
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foul  hath  fliaken  off  the  cumbrous  fliackles 
of  this  mortal  life,  fhall  equally  receive 
from  the  fentence  of  God  a juft  and  ever- 
lafting  retribution  according  to  their  works. 

Then  fliall  the  wicked  tremble  and  be 
afraid  ; but  the  heart  of  the  rigliteous  ftiall 
rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

“ O fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the 
« days  of  thy  life,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
which  he  hath  opened  before  thee.  Let 
“ prudence  admonilh  thee,  let  temperance 
“ reftrain,  let  jullice  guide  thy  hand,  bene- 
volence  warm  thy  heart,  and  gratitude 
**  to  heaven  infpire  thee  with  devotion. 
**  Thefe  fliall  give  thee  happinefs  in  thy 
**  prefent  ftate,  and  bring  thee  to  the  man- 
‘‘  fions  of  eternal ieiicity,  in  the  paradife 
« of  God.” 

This  is  the  true  Economy  of  Human: 
Life. 


ECONOMY  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Part  II.  Man  conjldered  in  the  genera!-^ 
Conjidered  in  regard  to  his  infirmities  and 
their  eJfieSiS’^'The  ad^uantages  he  may  ac~ 
quire  over  his  fellovj-creatures^Naiural 
accidents, 

MAN  confidered  in  the  General. 

§ 268.  Of  the  Human  Frame,  and 
Structure, 

Weak  and  ignorant  as  thou  art,  O man  ! 
humble  as  thou  Qughteft  to  be,  O child  of 
the  duft  ! wouldft  thou  raife  thy  thoughts 
to  infinite  wifdcm  ? wouldft  thou  fee  Om- 
nipotence difplayed  before  thee,  contem- 
plate thine  own  frame. 

F earfuliy  and  wonderf ally  art  thou  made; 
praife  therefore  thy  Creator  with  awe,  and 
rejoice  before  him  with  reverence. 

Wherefore  of  all  creatures  art  thou  only 
ereft,  but  that  thou  Ihouldft  behold  his 
works ! wherefore  art  thou  to  behold,  but 
that  thou  may  ft  admire  them  ! wherefore 
to  admire,  but  that  thou  mayft  adore  their 
and  thy  Creator ! 

Wherefore  is  confeioufnefs  repofed  in 
thee  alone  ? and  whence  is  it  derived  to 
thee  ? 

It  is  not  in  flefli  to  think;  it  is  not  in 
bones  to  reafon.  The  lion  knoweth  not 
that  worms  ftiall  eat  him  ; the  ox  perceiv- 
eth  not  that  he  is  fed  for  ftaughter. 

Something  is  added  to  thee  unlike  to 
4 ^what 
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what  thou  rcefl: : fomething  informs  thy 
clay,  higher  than  all  that  is  the  objedl  of 
thy  fcnfes.  Behold,  what  is  it  ? 

Thy  body  rcmaineth  perfect  after  it  is 
fled,  therefore,  it  is  no  part  of  it  * it  is  im- 
material, therefore  it  is  eternal ; it  is  free 
to  a6l,  therefore  it  is  accountable  for  its 
h6Hons. 

Knoweth  the  afs  the  ufe  of  food,  becaufe 
his  teeth  mow  down  the  herbage  ? or 
ilandeth  the  crocodile  erect  although  his 
back-bone  is  as  Itraight  as  thine  ? 

God  formed  thee  as  he  had  formed 
thefe  : after  them  all  were  thou  created ; 
fuperiority  and  command  were  given  thee 
over  all,  and  of  his  own  breath  did  he 
communicate  to  thee  thy  principle  of  know- 
ledge. 

Know  thyfelf  then  the  pride  of  his  crea- 
tion, the  link  uniting  divinity  and  matter  ; 
behold  a part  of  Go^bhimfelf  within  thee; 
remember  thine  own  dignity,  nor  dare  to 
defeend  to  evil  or  meannefs. 

Who  planted  terror  in  the  tail  of  the 
ferpent  ? who  clothed  the  neck  of  the  horfe 
with  thunder?  even  he  who  hath  inftruAed 
thee  tocrafh  the  one  under  thy  feet,  and  to 
tame  the  other  to  thy  purpofes. 

§ 269.  Of  the  Use  of  the  Senses. 

Vaunt  not  of  thy  body,  becaufe  it  was 
firft  formed  ; nor  of  thy  brain,  becaufe 
therein  thy  foul  refideth.  Is  not  the  mailer 
of  the  houfe  more  honourable  than  its 
walls  ? 

The  ground  mull  be  prepared  before 
corn  be  planted  ; the  potter  mn ft  build  his 
furnace  before  he  can  make  his  pOrcelane. 

As  the  breath  of  Heaven  fayeth  unto  the 
waters  of  the  deep,  Thisvray  lhall  thy  bil- 
lows roll,  and  no  other ; thus  high  and  no 
higher  lhall  they  raife  their  fury  ; fo  let  thy 
fpirit,  O man,  a6luate  and  direct  thy  flelh  ; 
lo  let  it  reprefs  its  vvildnels. 

Thy  foul  is  the  monarch  of  thy  frame ; 
fufter  not  its  fubjeOs  to  rebel  againft  it. 

Thy  body  is  as  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
thy  bones  the  pillars  that  fuftain  it  on  its 
balls.  . 

As  the  ocean  giveth  rife  to  fprings, 
whole  waters  return  again  into  its  bofom 
through  the  rivers,  fo  runneth  thy  life  from 
thy  heart  outwards,  and  fo  runneth  it  into 
its  place  again. 

Do  not  both  retain  their  courfe  for  ever  ? 
Behold,  the  fame  God  ordainetli  them. 

Is  not  thy  nofe  the  channel  to  perfumes  ? 
thy  mouth  the  path  to  delicacies  ? Y et  know 


thou  that  perfumes  long  fmelt  become  of- 
fenfive,  that  delicacies  deftroy  the  appetite 
they  flatter. 

Are  not  thine  eyes  the  centincls  that 
watch  for  thee  ? yet  how  often  are  they 
unable  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  error  ? 

Keep  thy  foul  in  moderation,  teach  thy 
fpirit  to  be  attentive  to  its  good ; fo  fhali 
thefe  its  minifters  be  always  open  to  the 
conveyances  of  truth. 

Thine  hand  is  it  not  a miracle  ? is  there 
in  the  creation  au^ht  like  unto  it?  where- 
fore was  it  given  tftce,  bat  that  thou  might- 
eft  ftretch  it  out  to  the  afliftance  of  thy 
brother  ? 

W'hy  of  all  things  living  art  thou  alond 
made  capable  of  blufliing  ? the  world  lhall 
read  thy  fhame  upon  thy  face  : therefore 
do  nothing  ihameful. 

Fear  and  difmay,  why  rob  they  the 
countenanxe  of  its  ruddy  fplendour  ? Avoid 
guilt,  and  thou  lhalt  knew  that  fear  is  be- 
neath thee  ; that  difmay  is  unmanly. 

Wherefore  to  tliee  alone  fpeak  lhadows 
in  the  vifions  of  thy  pillow  ? Reverence 
them ; for  know  that  dreams  are  from  on 
high. 

Thou  man  alone  canft  fpeak.  Wonder 
at  thy  glorious  prerogative  ; and  pay  to 
him  who  gave  it  thee  a rational  and  wel- 
come praife,  teaching  thy  children  wif- 
dom,  inftrufling  the  offspring  of  thy  loins 
in  piety. 

§ 270.  The  Soul  of  Man,  its  Origin 
and  Affections. 

The  blellings,  O man  1 of  thy  external 
part,  are  health,  vigour,  and  proportion. 
The  greateft  of  thefe  is  health.  What 
health  is  to  the  body,  even  that  is  honelly 
to  the  foul. 

That  thpu  haft  a foul,  is  of  all  know- 
ledge the  moll  certain,  of  all  truths  the  moll 
plain  unto  thee.  Be  meek,  be  grateful  for 
it.  Seek  not  to  know  it  gratefully  : it  is 
infcrutable. 

Thinking,  underftanding,  rcafoning, 
willing,  call  not  thefe  the  foul ! They  are 
its  a(^tions,  but  they  are  not  its  eflence. 

Raife  it  not  too  high,  that  thou  be  not 
defpifed.  Be  not  thou  like  unto  thofe  who 
fall  by  climbing ; neither  debafe  it  to  the 
fenfe  of  brutes;  nor  be  thou  like  unto  the 
horfe  and  the  mule,  in  whom  there  is  no  un- 
derftanding. 

Seardi  it  by  its  faculties;  know  it  by 
its  virtues.  They  arc  more  in  number 
* than 
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than  the  hairs  of  thy  head;  the  Ears  of  hea- 
ven are  not  to  be  counted  with  them. 

Think  not  with  Arabia,  that  one  foul  is 
parted  among  all  men  ; neither  believe 
thou  with  the  fons  of  Egypt,  that  every  man 
hath  many:  know,  that  as  thy  heart,  fo 
alfo  thy  foul  is  one. 

Doth  not  the  fun  harden  the  clay  ? doth 
it  not  alfo  foften  the  wax  ? As  it  is  one  fun 
that  vvorketh  both,  even  fo  it  is  one  foul 
that  willeth  contraries. 

As  the  moon  retaineth  her  nature  though 
darknefs  fpread  itf'elf  before  her  face  as  a 
curtain,  fo  the  foul  remaineth  peifed;  even 
! in  the  bofom  of  a fool. 

I She  is  immortal;  Ihe  is  unchangeable; 
Ihe  is  alike  in  all.  Health  calleth  her  forth 
to  fhew  her  lovelinefs,  and  application 
anointeth  her  with  the  oil  of  wifiom. 

I Although  (he  fliall  live  after  thee,  think 
not  (he  was  born  before  thee.  She  was 
concreated  with  thy  flelh,  and  formed  with 
thy  brain. 

i Juftice  could  not  give  her  to  thee  exalted 
by  virtues,  nor  mercy  deliver  her  to  thee 
j deformed  by  vices.  Thefe  mufc  be  thine, 
and  thou  muft  anfwer  for  them. 

I . Suppofe  not  death  can  (hield  thee  from 
i,  examination;  think  not  corruption  can  hide 
j thee  from  inquiry.  He  who  formed  thee 
i of  thou  knoweft  not  what,  can  he  not  raife 
thee  to  thou  knoweft  not  what  again  ? 

Percelveth  not  the  cock  the  hour  of  mid- 
'i  night  ? Exalteth  he  not  his  voice,  to  tell 
thee  it  is  morning  Knoweth  not  the  dog 
the  footfteps  of  his  mafter  ? and  flieth  not 
the  wounded  goat  unto  the  herb  that  heal- 
eth  him  I Yet  when  thefe  die,  their  fpirit 
I returneth  to  the  duft : thine  alone  furviveth. 

Envy  not  to  thefe  their  fenfes,  becaufe 
quicker  than  thine  own.  Learn  that  the 
advantage  lieth  not  in  pofteffing  good 
things,  but  in  the  knowing  to  ufe  them. 

Hadft  thou  the  ear  of  aftag,  or  were  thine 
eye  as  ftrong  and  piercing  as  the  eagle’s  ; 
didft  thou  equal  the  hounds  in  fmell,  or 
[ , could  the  ape  reftgn  to  thee  his  tafte,  or 
the  tortoife  her  feeling  ; yet  without  rea- 
fon,  wliat  would  they  avail  thee?  Perifti 
not  all  thefe  like  their  kindred  ? 

Hath  any  one  of  them  the  gift  of  fpeech  ? 
Can  any  fay  unto  thee.  Therefore  did  I 
fo?  • 

The  lips  of  the  wife  are  as  the  doors  of 
; a cabinet;  no  fconer  are  they  opened,  but 
! treafures  rre  poured  out  before  thee. 

Like  uhto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in  beds 
offilver,  are  wife  fentences  uttered  in  due 
fcafon. 
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Canft  tiiou  think  too  greatly  of  thy  fuu  ? 
or  can  too  much  be  lain  in  its  praife  ? it 
is  the  image  of  hini  who  gave  it. 

Remember  thou  its  dignity  for  ever; 
forget  not  how  great  a talent  is  committed 
to  t.  ,y  charge. 

Whatfoever  may  do  good  rmy  alfo  do 
harm.  Beware  that  thou  direft  ner  courle 
to  virtue. 

Think  not  that  thou  canft  lofe  he:-  in  the 
crowd;  fuppofe  not  that  thou  canft  bury 
her  in  thy  clofet.  Aftion  is  her  cieiight, 
and  fhe  will  not  be  withheld  from  it. 

Her  motion  is  perpetual  ; her  attempts 
are  univ'erfal  ; her  agility  is  not  to  be  fup- 
prefted.  Is  it  at  the  uUermoft  parts  of 
the  earth  ? ihe  will  have  it  : is  it  beyond 
the  region  of  the  ftars?  yet  will  her  eye 
difeover  it. 

Inquiry  is  her  delight.  As  one  v/ho 
traverfeth  the  burning fands  in  featcii  of 
water,  fo  is  the  foul  that  fearcheth  after 
knovvledge. 

Guard  her,  for  Hie  is  ra(h  ; reftrai:i  her, 
for  fhe  is  irregular  : correA  her,  for  ihe-  is, 
outrageous ; more  fupple  is  ihe  than  witer, 
more  flexible  than  w^ax,  more  yielding  than 
air.  Is  there  aught  can  bind  her  ? 

As  a fword  in  the  hand  cf  a madman, 
even  fo  is  the  foul  to  him  who  wanceta  dif-. 
cretion. 

The  end  of  her  fearch  is  truth;  her 
means  to  difeover  it  are  reafon  and  exoe- 
rience.  -But  are  not  thefe  weak,  uncertain, . 
and  fallacious  ? How  then  ihail  ihe  attain 
unto  it  ? 

General  opinion  is  no  proof  of  truth,  for 
the  generality  of  men  are  ignorant. 

Perceiveft  thou  of  thyfelf,  the  know- 
ledge of  him  who  created  thee,  the  fenfe 
of  the  worihip  thou  oweft  unto  him  ? are 
not 'thefe  plain  before  thy  face?  And  be- 
hold ! what  is  there  more  that  man  needeih 
to  know  ? 

§ 271.  Of  the  Period  and  Uses  of 
Human  Life. 

As  the  eye  of  morning  to  the  lark,  as 
the  iliade  of  evening  to  the  owl,  as  honey 
to  the  bee,  or  as  the  carcafe  unro  the  vul- 
ture ; even  fuch  is  life  unto  the  heart  of 
man. 

Though  bright,  it  dazzleth  not ; though 
obfeure,  it  difpleafeth  not;  though  fweet, 
it  cloyeth  not;  though  corrupt,  it  forbid - 
deth  not;  yet  who  is  he  that  knoweth  its 
true  value  ? 

Learn  to  efteein  life  as  it  ought ; then 
art  thou  near  the  pinnacle  of  wifdcm. 
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Think  not  with  the  fool,  tl'.at  nothing 
Is  more  valuable;  nor  believe  with  the 
pretended  wife,  that  thou  oughteft  to  con- 
temn it.  Love  it  not  for  itfelf,  but  for 
the  good  it  may  be  of  to  others. 

Gold  cannot  buy  it  for  thee,  neither  can 
mines  of  diamonds  purchafe  back  the  mo- 
ment thou  haft  now  loft  of  it..  Employ  the 
fuccceding  ones  in  virtue. 

Say  no%  that  it  were  beft  not  to  have 
been  born ; or  if  born,  that  it  had  been 
beft  to  die  early  : neither  dare  thou  to  afk 
of  thy  Creator,  Where  had  been  the  evil 
that!  had  not  exifted ? Good  is  in  thy 
power ; the  want  of  good  is  evil ; and  if 
the  queftion  be  juft,  lo  1 it  condemneth 
thee. 

Would  the  fifli  fvvallow  the  bait  if  he 
knew  the  hook  was  hidden  therein  ? would 
the  lion  enter  the  toils  if  he  faw  they  were 
prepared  for  him  ? fo  neither  were  the  foul 
to  perilli  with  this  clay,  would  man  with  to 
live  ^ neither  would  a merciful  God  have 
created  him  : know  hence  thou  ftialt  live 
afterward. 

As  the  bird  Is  inclofed  in  the  cage  before 
he  feeih  it,  yet  teareth  not  his  flefti  againft 
its  ftdes;  fo  neither  labour  thou  vainly  to 
run  from  the  ftate  thou  art  in  ; but  know 
it  is  allotted  thee,  and  be  content  with  it. 

Though  its  ways  are  uneven,  yet  are 
they  not  all  painful.  Accommodate  thy- 
felf  to  all ; and  where  there  is,  Icaft  appear- 
ance of  evil,  fufpeft  the  greateft  danger. 

When  thy  bed  is  ftraw,  thou  fleepeft  in 
fccurity ; but  when  thou  ftretcheft  thyfelf 
oa  rofes,  beware  of  the  thorns. 

A good  death  is  better  than  an  evil  life : 
ftrive  therefore  to  live  as  long  as  thou 
oughteft,  not  as  long  as  thou  canft.  While 
thy  life  is  to  otliers  worth  more  than  thy 
death,  it  is  thy  duty  to  preferve  it. 

Complain  not  with  the  fool,  with  the 
Ihortnefs  of  thy  rime  : remember  that  with 
thy  days^  thy  cares  are  ftiortened. 

Take  from  the  period  of  thy  life  the 
ufeiefs  parts  of  it,  and  what  remaineth  ? 
Take  oft'  the  time  of  thine  infancy,  the 
fccond  irxfancy  of  age,  thy  deep,  thy 
thoughtlefs  hours,  thy  days  of  ficknefs : 
and  even  at  the  fulnefs  of  years,  how  few 
feafens  haft  thou  truly  numbered. 

He  who  gave  thee  life  as  a blefting, 
ftiortened  it  to  make  it  more  fo.  To  what 
end  would  longer  life  have  ferved  thee  ? 
Wifheft  thou  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  more  vices  As  to  the  good,  will  not 
he  who  iinuted  thy  fpan,  be  fatished  with 
the  fruits  of  it 


To  what  end,  O child  of  forrow  1 wouldft 
thou  live  longer  t to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  fee 
the  world  ? Ail  this  thou  haft  done  often 
already.  Too  frequent  repetition,  is  it  not 
tirefomc  ? or  is  it  not  fuperftuoas  ? 

Wouldft  thou  improve  thy  wifdom  and 
thy  virtue  ? Alas  1 what  art  thou  to  know  ? 
or  who  is  it  that  ihall  teach  thee  ? Badly 
thou  employeft  the  little  that  thou  haft, 
dare  not,  therefore,  to  complain  that  more 
is  not  given  thee. 

Repine  not  at  the  want  of  knowledge ; 
it  mull;  perilh  with,  thee  in  the  grave.  Be 
honeft  here,  thou  limit  be  wife  hereafter. 

Say  not  unto  the  crow,  why  numbereft 
thou  feven.  times  the  age  of  thy  lord  ? or 
to  the  fawn,  why  are  thine  eyes  to  fee  my 
oft'spring  to  an  hundredth  generations  ? 
Are  theie  to.be  compared  with  thee  in  the 
abufe  of  life  ? are  they  riotous  ? are  they 
cruel  ? are  they  ungrateful  ? Learn  from 
them  rather,  that  innocence  of  life  and 
fimplicity  of  manners  are  the  paths  to  a 
good  old  age.* 

Knoweft  thou  to  employ  life  better  than 
thefe?  then  lefs  of  it  may  fuftice  thee. 

Man  who  dares  enflave  the  world  whei» 
he  knows  he  can  enjoy  his  tyranny  but  a 
moment,  what  would  he  not  aim  at  if  he 
were  immortal  f 

Enough  haft  thou  of  life,  but  thou  re- 
gardeft  ic  not : thou  art  not  in  wmnt  of  it, 
O man  ! but  thou  art  prodigal : thou  throw- 
eft  it  lightly  aw'ay,  as  if  thou  hadft  more 
than  enough  ; and  yet  thou  repineft  that 
it  is  not  gathered  again  unto  thee  ? 

Know  that  it  is  not  abundance  w^hich 
m?xketh  rich,  but  economy. 

The  wife  contiaueth  to  live  from  his  lirft 
period;  the  fool  is  aKvays  beginning. 

Labour  not  after  riches  firft,  and  tliink^ 
thou  afterwards  wilt  enjoy  them.  He  who 
negledleth  the  prefent  moment,  tlirowetk 
away  all  he  hath.  As  the  arrow  pafTeth 
through  the  heart,  while  the  warrior  knew 
not  that  it  v/as  coming;  fo  flmil  his  life  be- 
taken away  before  he  knowetli  that  he 
hath  it. 

What  then  is  life,  that  man  Ihould  de- 
fire  it  ? what  breathing,  that  he  Ihould 
covet  it } 

Is  it  not  a feene  of  delufion,  a ferles  of 
mifadventurcs,  ^ purfuit  of  evils  linked  on 
all  fides  together  ? In  the  beginning  it  is 
ignorance,  pain  is  in  its  middle,  and  its  end 
is  fonow. 

As  one  waave  puflieth  on  another  till  both 
are  involved  in  that  behind  ci  t m,  even  la 
fuccecdsth  evil  to  evil  in  the  life  of  man; 
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l^xe  greater  and  theprefent  fwallow  up  the 
ieher  and  the  pall.  Our  terrors  are  real 
tvlls ; cur  expciSlations  look  forward  into 
improbabilities. 

Fools,  to  dread  as  mortals,  and  to  defire 
as  if  immortal  ! 

V/hat  part  of  life'  is  it  that  we  would 
wihi  to  remain  with  us  ? Is  it  youth  ? can 
we  be  in  love  with  outrage,  licentioufnefs, 
and  temeiity?  Is  it  age  ? then  W'e  are  fond 
of  infirtinties. 

It  is  faid,  grey  hairs  are  revered,  and  in 
length  of  days  is  honour.  Virtue  can  add 
revercpce  to  the  bloom  of  youth ; and 
without  it  age  plants  more  wrinkles  in  the 
foul  than  on  the  forehead. 

is  age  refpefled  becaule  it  hateth  riot? 
What  juilice  is  in  this,  when  it  is  not  age 
that  delpifeth  plealure,  but  pleafure  that 
defpifeth  age. 

Be  virtuous  while  thou  art  young,  fo 
Ihall  thine  age  be  lionoured. 


co72jidered  in  regard  to  his  InJirsnitieS) 
and  their  EJj'eds. 

§ 272.  Vanity. 

Inconflancy  is  powerful  in  the  heart  of 
man  ; intemperance  fwayeth  it  whither  it 
W'il! ; defpair  engroffeth  much  of  it;  and 
fear  proclaimeth.  Behold,  I fit  unrivalled 
therein!  but  vanity  is  beyond  them  all. 

Weep  not  therefore  at  the  calamities  of 
the  human  hate  ; rather  laugh  at  its  follies. 
In  the  hands  of  the  man  addicted  to  vanity, 
life  is  but  the  fliadow  of  a dream. 

The  hero,  the  mod  renowned  of  human 
characters,  what  is  he  but  the  bubble  of 
this  vveaknefs  ! the  public  is  un liable  and 
ungrateful ; why  fiiould  the  man  of  wifdom 
endanger  hnnfelf  for  fools  ? 

The  man  who  neglefteth  his  prefent 
concerns,  to  revolve  how  he  will  behave 
W'hen  greater,  feedeth  himfelf  with  wind, 
W'hile  his  bread  is  eaten  by  another. 

Adi  as  becometh  thee  in  thy  prefent  fla- 
tion;  and  in  more  exalted  ones  thy  face 
Ihall  not  be  alhamed. 

What  blindeth  the  eye,  or  what  hidetli 
the  heart  of  a man  from  himfelf  like  va- 
nity ? Lo  ! when  thou  feeil  not  thyfelf, 
then  others  difover  thee  moft  plainly. 

As  the  tulip  that  i^gaudy  without  fmell, 
confpicuous  without  ufe ; fo  is  the  man 
who  fettedi  himfelf  up  on  high,  .and  hath, 
not  merit. 

The  heart  of  the  v.ain  is  troubled  vvl)ile 
it  feemeth  content ; his  cares  are  greater 
than  his  pleafures. 
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His  folicitude  cannot  reft  with  his  bones  ; 
the  grave  is  not  deep  enough  to  hide  it ; 
he  extendeth  his  thoughts  beyond  his  be- 
ing : he  bufpeaketh  praife  to  be  paid  when 
he  is  gone : but  whofo  promifeth  it,  de- 
ceive th  him. 

As  the  man  that  engageth  his  wife  to 
remain  in  widowhood,  that  fhe  dillurb  not 
his  foul ; fo  is  he  who  expedletli  that  praife 
ftiall  reach  his  ears  beneath  the  earth,  o> 
clierifli  his  heart  in  its  fhroud. 

Do  well  while  thou  lived ; but  regard 
not  what  Is  faid  of  it.  Content  thyfelf 
with  deferving  praife,  and  thy  pofterity 
ihail  rejoice  in  hearing  it. 

As  the  butterfly,  who  Teeth  not  her  own 
colours;  as  the  jeftamine,  which  fceleth 
not  the  feent  it  cafteth  around ; fo  is  the 
man  who  appeareth  gay,  and  biddeth  others 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

To  what  pur.pofe,  faith  he,  is  my  vcfture 
of  gold  ? to  what  end  are  my  tables  hlled 
with  dainties,  if  no  eye  gaze  upon  them  ? 
if  the  world  know  it  not  ? Give  thy  rai- 
ment to  the  naked,  and  thy  food  unto  the 
hungry  ; fo  ftialt  thou  be  pia’ifed,  and  feel 
that  thou  deferveft  it. 

Why  beftoweft  thou  on  every  man  the 
flattery  of  unmeaning  words  ! Thou  know- 
eft  when  returned  thee,  thou  regarded  it 
not.  He  knoweth  he  lieth  unto  thee;  yet 
he  knoweth  thou  wilt  thank  him  for  it. 
Speak  ‘in  fincerity,  and  thou  lhalt  hear 
with  inftruClton. 

The  vain  delighteth  to  fpeak  of  himfelf; 
but  he  Teeth  not  that  others  like  not  to  hear 
him. 

if  he  have  done  any  thing  worth  praife, 
if  he  pofTefs  that  wliich  is  worthy  admira- 
tion, his  joy  is  to  proclaim  it,  his  pride  is 
to  hear  it  reported.  The  deftre  of  Tech  a 
man  defeateth  itfelf.  Men  fay  not,  Behold, 
he  hath  done  it:  or,  See,  he  poftefieth  it : 
but,  mark  how  proud  he  is  of  it  ! 

Tne  heart  of  man  cannot  attend  at  once 
to‘many  things.  He  who  fixeth  his  foul 
on  flievv,  lofetli  reality.  He  purfuetli  bub- 
bles v/hich  break  in  their  flight,  while  he 
treads  to  earth  what  would  do  him  hc- 
nour. 

§ 273-  Inconstancy. 

Nature  urgeth  thee  to  inconflancy,  O 
man  1 Therefore  guard  thyfelf  at  all  times 
againft  it. 

Thou  art  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother 
various  and  wavering.  From  the  loins  of 
thy  father  inherited  thou  inilability  ; how 
then  (halt  thou  be  fum  f 
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Thofe  who  gave  thee  a body,  furniftied 
it  with  weaknefs ; but  he  who  gave  thee 
a foul,  armed  thee  with  refolution.  Em- 
ploy it,  and  thou  art  wife ; be  wife,  and 
thou  art  happy. 

Let  him  who  doeth  well,  beware  how  he 
boaileth  of  it ; for  rarely  it  is  of  his  own 
will. 

Is  it  not  the  event  of  an  impulfe  from 
without,  born  of  uncertainty,  enforced  by 
accident,  dependent  on  fomevvhat  ell'e  ? 
To  tliefe  men,  and  to  accident,  is  due  the 
praife. 

Beware  of  irrefolution  in  the  intent  of 
thy  a6iions,  beware  of  inllability  in  the 
execution ; fo  flialt  thou  triumph  over  two 
great  failings  of  thy  nature. 

What  reproacheth  reafon  r^orc  than  to 
adl  contrarieties  ? What  can  fupprefs  the 
tendencies  to  thefe,  but  firmnefs  of  mind.'* 

'X'he  inconftant  feeletli  that  he  changeth, 
but  he  knoweth  not  why ; he  feeth  that  he 
efcapeth  from  himfelf,  but  he  percciveth 
not  how.  Be  tkou  incapable  of  change  in 
that  which  is  right,,  and  men  will  rely  upon 
thee. 

Eftablifh  unto  thyfelf  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  fee  that  thou  ever  a6l  according 
to  them. 

Eiril  know  that  thy  principles  are  jufi, 
and  then  be  thou  inflexible  in  the  path  of 
them. 

So  fhall  thy  pafTions  have  no  rule  over 
thee  ; fo  fhajl  thy  conflancy  enfure  thee  the 
good  tiiou  pofleflefl,  and  drive  from  thy 
uoor  misfortune.  Anxiety  and  difappoint- 
ment  fhall  be  ftrangei  s to  thy  gates. 

Sufpeft  not  evil  in  any  one,  until  thoa 
feed  it : when  thou  feeft  it,  forget  it  not, 

Wliofo  hath  been  an  enemy,  cannot  be  a 
friend  ; for  man  mendeth  not  of  his  faults. 

How  fhould  his  adlions  be  right  who 
hath  no  rule  of  life  ? Nothing  can  be  juft 
which  proceedeth  not  from  reafon. 

The  inconftant  hath  no  peace  in  his  foul ; 
neither  can  any  be  at  eafe  whom  he  con- 
cerneth  himfelf  with. 

His  life  is  unequal;  his  motions  are  irre- 
gular; his  foul  changeth  with  the  weather. 

To  day  he  loveth  thee,  to-morrow  thou 
art  deteft'ed  by  him : and  why  ? himfelf 
knoweth  not  wherefore  he  loved,  or  where- 
fore he  now  hateth. 

To-day  he  is  the  tyrant ; to-morrow 
fhy  fervant  is  lefs  humbie:  and  why  ? he 
who  is  arrogai^t  without  power,  will  be  fer- 
vile  where  there  is- no  fubjedtion. 

To-day  he  is  profufe,  to-morrow  he 
grudgeth  unto  Jiis  mouth  that  which  it 
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fliQuld  eat.  Thus  it  is  with  him  who  know- 
eth not  moderation. 

Who  (hall  lay  of  the  camelion,  he  is 
black,  when  the  n oment  after,  the  verdure 
of  the  grafs  overfpreadeth  him  ! 

Who  fhall  fay  of  the  inconftant,  he  is 
joyful,  when  his  next  breath  fliall  be  fpent 
in  fighing. 

What  is  the  life  of  fuch  a man  but  the 
phantom  of  a dream  ? In  the  morning  he 
rifeth  happy,  at  noon  he  is  on  the  rack: 
this  hour  he  is  a god,  the  next  below  a 
worm  : one  moment  he  laugheth,  the  next 
he  weepe'h ; he  now  willeth,  in  an  inftant 
he  willeth  not,  and  in  another  he  knoweth 
not  whether  he  willeth  or  no. 

Yet  neither  eafe  or  pain  have  fixed 
themfelves  on  him  ; neither  is  he  waxed 
greater,  or  become  lefs;  neither  hath  he 
had  caufe  for  laughter,  nor  reafon  for  his 
fbrrow  : therefore  fhall  none  of  them  abide 
with  him. 

The  happinefs  of  the  inconftant  is  as  a 
palace  built  on  the  furface  of  the  fand : the 
blowing  of  the  wind  carrieth  away  its 
foundation  : what  wonder  then  that  it 
falleth  ? 

But  what  exalted  form  is  this,  that  hi- 
therwards direds  its  even,  its  uninterrupted 
courfe  ? whofe  foot  is  on  the  earth,  whofe 
head  is  above  the  clouds.? 

On  his  brow  fitteth  majefty;  fteadinefs 
is  in  his  port;  and  in  his  heart  reigneth 
tranquillity. 

Though  obftacles  appear  in  the  way,  he 
deigneth  not  to  look  down  upon  them  ; 
though  heaven  and  earth  oppofe  his  paf- 
fage,  he  proceedeth. 

• The  mountains  fink  beneath  his  tread  ; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  dried  up  under 
the  foie  of  his  foot. 

The  tyger  throvveth  herfelf  acrofs  his 
way  in  vain  ; the  fpots  of  the  leopard  glow 
againrt  him  unregarded. 

He  marcheth  through  the  embattled  le- 
gions ; with  his  hand  he  putteth  afide  the 
terrors  of  death. 

Storms  roar  againft  his  fhoulders,  but 
are  notable  to  lhakethem;  the  thunder 
burfteth  over  his  head  in  vain  ; the  light- 
ning ferveth  but  to  Ihew  the  glories  of  his 
countenance. 

His  name  is  Resoi*utJion  1 He  cemeth 
from  the  utmoft  parts  of  the  eartli;  he 
feeth  happinefs  afar  oft'  before  him  ; hir. 
eye  difcOveretii  her' temple  beyond  tlie  li- 
mits of  the  pole. 

He  walketh  up  to  it,  he  entereth  boldly, 
and  he  remainetii  there  lor  ever. 

Eftablilh 
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Efl:abli{li  thy  heart,  O man  ! in  that 
which  is  right;  and  then  know  the  greateft 
of  human  praife  is  to  be  immutable. 

§ 274.  Weakness. 

Vain  and  inconftant  as  thou  art,  O child 
©f  imperfedUon  I how  canft  thou  but  be 
weak  ? Is  not  inconftancy  connedled  with 
frailty  ? Can  there  be  vanity  without  in- 
firmity ? avoid  the  danger  of  the  one,  and 
thou  (halt  efcape  the  mi'chiefsof  the  other. 

Wherein  art  thou  moft  weak  ? in  that 
wherein  thou  feemeft  mod  ftrong  ; in  that 
wherein  moft  thou  glorieft:  even  in  pof- 
felfing  the  things  which  thou  haft  : in  ufing 
the  good  that  is  about  thee. 

Are  not  thy  defires  alfo  frail  ? or  knoweft 
thou  even  what  it  is  thou  wouldeft  wifh  ? 
When  thou  haft  obtained  what  moft  thou 
foughteft  after,  behold  it  contenteth  thee 
not. 

Wherefore  lofeth  the  pleafure  that  is  be- 
fore thee  its  relifti?  and  why  appeareth 
that  which  is  yet  to  come  the  Tweeter?  Be- 
caufe  thou  art  wearied  with  the  good  of 
this,  becaufe  thou  knoweft  not  the  evil  of 
that  which  is  not  with  thee.  Know  that  to 
be  content  is  to  be  happy. 

Couldeft  thou  chufe  for  thyfelf,  would 
thy  Creator  lay  before  thee  all  that  thine 
heart  could  alk  for  ? would  happinefs  then 
remain  wdth  thee  ? or  would  joy  dwell  al- 
ways in  thy  gates  ? 

Alas!  thy  weaknefs  forbiddeth  it ; thy 
infirmity  declareth  againft  it.  Variety  is 
to  thee  in  the  place  of  pleafure  ; but  that 
which  permanently  delighteth  muft  be  per- 
manent. 

When  it  is  gone,  thou  repented  the  lofs 
of  it,  though,  while  it  was  with  thee,  thou 
defpifcft  it. 

That  which  fucceedeth  it,  hath  no  more 
pleafure  for  thee;  and  thou  afterwards 
quarreled  with  thyfelf  for  preferring  it ; 
behold  the  only  ciicumftance  in  which  thou 
erred  not ! 

Is  there  any  thing  in  which  thy  weak- 
nefs  appeareth  mere  than  in  defiring 
things  ? It  is  in  the  polTefting  and  in  the 
ufing  them. 

Good  things  ceafe  to  be  good  in  our  en- 
joyment of  them.  What  nature  meant 
pure  fweets,  are  fources  of  bitternefs  to  us ; 
from  our  delights  arife  pain;  from  our 
joys,  for  row. 

Be  moderate  in  the  enjoyment,  a-^d  it 
fhall  remain  in  thy  polTelfion;  let  thy  joy 
be  founded  on  realon  ; and  to  its  end  fhall 
forrow  be  a ftranger. 
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The  delights  of  love  are  uftiered  in  by 
fighs,  and  they  terminate  in  languifhment 
and  dejeflion.  The  objefl  thou  burned 
for,  naufeates  with  fatiety:  and  no  fooner 
haft  thou  pofTefted  it,  but  thou  art  weary  of 
its  prefence. 

Join  efteem  to  thy  admiration,  unite 
friendihip  with  thy  love  ; fo  (halt  thou  find 
in  the  end,  content  fo  abfalute,  that  it  fur- 
pafl’eth  raptures,  tranquillity  more  worth 
than  eeftafy. 

God  hath  given  thee  no  good  without 
its  admixture  of  evil ; but  he  hath  given 
thee  alfo  the  means  of  throwing  off  the 
evil  from  it. 

As  joy  is  not  without  the  alloy  of  pain, 
fo  neither  is  forrow  without  its  portion  of 
pleafure.  Joy  and  grief,  though  unlike, 
are  united.  Our  own  choice  only  can  give 
them  us  entire. 

Melancholy  itfelf  often  giveth  delight, 
and  the  extremity  of  joy  is  mingled  with 
tears. 

The  beft  things  in  the  hands  of  a fool 
may  be  turned  to  his  deftrudion ; and  out 
of  the  worft  the  wife  will  find  the  means 
of  good. 

So  blended  is  weaknefs  in  thy  nature,  O 
man ; that  thou  haft  not  ftrength  either  to 
be  good,  or  to  be  evil  entirely.  Rejoice 
that  thou  canft  not  excel  in  evil,  and  let 
the  good  that  is  within  thy  reach  content 
thee. 

The  virtues  are  allotted  to  various  fta- 
tions.  Seek  not  after  impoffibilities,  nor 
grieve  that  thoucanft  notpoffefsthemat  all. 

Wouldft  thou  at  once  have  the  libera- 
lity of  the  rich,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
poor  ? or  fhall  the  wife  of  thy  bofom  be 
defpifed,  becaufe  fhe  fheweth  not  the  vir- 
tues of  the  widow  ? 

If  thy  father  fink  before  thee  in  the  di- 
vifions  of  thy  country,  can  at  once  thy  juf. 
tice  deftroy  him,  and  thy  duty  fave  his  life  ! 

If  thou  beholdeft  thy  brother  in  the  ago- 
nies of  a ftow  death,  is  it  not  mercy  to  put 
a period  to  his  life,  and  is  it  not  alfo  death 
to  be  his  murderer  ? 

Truth  is  but  one;  thy  doubts  are  of 
thine  own  raifing.  He  who  made  virtues 
what  they  are,  planted  alfo  in  thee  a know- 
ledge of  their  pre-eminence.  A<ft  as  thy 
foul  didlates  to  thee,  and  the  end  fhall  be 
always  right. 

§ 275.  Cy Insufficiency  of 
Knowledge. 

If  there  is  any  thing  lovely,  if  there  is 
any  thing  delirable,  if  there  is|any  th  ng 
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withm  the  reach  of  man  that  is  worthy  of 
praife,  is  it  not  knowledge  ? and  yet  who 
is  he  that  attaineth  unto  it  ? 

TiiC  rtateiman  proclaimeth  tl:at  he  hath 
it;  the  ruler  of  the  people  claimeth  the 
praife  of  it ; but  findeth  the  fubjeft  that 
he  poffeli’eth  it  ? 

Evil  is  not  requihte  to  man ; neither  can 
vice  be  necchary  to  be  tolerated  : yet  how 
many  evils  are  permitted  by  the  connivance 
of  the  laws?  how  many  crimes  comirdttcd 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council  ? 

But  be  vvile,  O ruler  1 and  learn,  O thou 
that  art  to  command  the  nations  ! One 
crime  authorized  by  thee,  is  worfe  than  the 
efcape  of  ten  from  punifnment. 

• Vv'hen  thy  people  are  numerous,  when 
thy  foils  incrcafc  about  thy  table;  fended 
thou  them  not  out  to  fia.y  the  innocent,  and 
to  hill  before  the  fword  of  him  whom  they 
have  not  otfended  ? 

If  the  ebjedl  of  thy  defires  demandeth 
the  lives  of  a thoufand,  fayed  thou  not,  I 
will  have  it?  Surely  th.ou  forgeitefc  that 
he  who  created  thv^e,  created  alio  thefe ; 
and  that  their  blood  is  as  rich  as  thine. 

Sayed  thou,  that  julrice  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  wrong  1 furely  thine  Ovvn 
words  condemn  thee. 

Thou  who  flattered  with  falfe  hopes  the 
criminal,  that  he  may  coafei’s  his  guilt; 
art  thou  not  unto  him  a criminal  ? or  is 
thy  guilt  the  leL,  becaufe  he  cannot  pu- 
nilh  it  ? 

When  thou  commanded  to  the  torture 
him  who  is  but  fufpecled  of  ill,  dared  thou 
to  remember,  tliat  thou  mayed  rack  the 
innocent  ? 

Js  thy  purpofe  anfwered  by  the  event  ? 
is  thy  foul  faiisfled  with  his  conEffion? 
pain  will  enforce  him  to  fay  what  is  not,  as 
eafy  as  what  is;  and  anguiih  hath  caufed 
innocence  to  accufe  herlelf. 

That  thou  mayeii  not  kill  him  without 
caufe,  thou  dod  v.  orfe  than  kill  him  : that 
thou  mayed  prove  if  he  be  guilty,  thou 
dedroyed  him  innoccKt. 

O biindnefs  to  all  truth ! O infuffi- 
ciency  of  the  wiftiom  of  the  wife  I know 
when  thy  judge  fliall  bid  the  account  for 
this,  thou  flialt  wilh  ten  thoufand  guilty  to 
have  gone  free,  rather  than  one  innocent 
tiien  to  dand  forth  againd  thee. 

infufficient  as  thou  art  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  judice,  how  flialt  thou  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  truth  ? how  flialt  thou 
afeend  to  the  footdcp  of  her  throne  ? 

As  the  owl  is  blinded  by  the  radiance 
of  tlie  fun,  fo  lhaU  the  brightnds  of  her 


countenance  dazzle  thee  in  thy  approaches, 

if  thou  vvouldd  mount  up  into  her 
throne,  fird  bow  tliyfelf  at  her  femdool : 
If  thou  wo ul die  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
her,  flrd  inform  thyfelf  of  thine  own  ig- 
norance. 

More  worth  is  flie  than  pearls,  there- 
fore feek  her  carefully  : the  emerald,  and 
the  fapphire,  and  the  ruby,  are  as  dirt  be- 
neath her  feet ; theiefore  purfue  her  man- 
fully. 

The  way  to  her  is  labour;  attention  is 
the  pilot  that  mud  conduct  thee  into  her 
ports.  But  weary  not  in  tlie  way;  for 
when  thou  art  arrived  at  her,  the  toil  fhall 
be  to  thee  for  pleafurc. 

Say  not  unto  thyfelf.  Echo’d,  truth 
breedeth  hatred,  and  f will  avoid  it ; dif- 
fiinulation  raifeth  friends,  and  1 will  fol- 
low it.  Are  not  the  enemies  made  by 
truth,  belter  than  the  friends  obtained  by 
flattery  ? 

Naturally  doth  mandefirc  the  truth,  yet 
when  it  is  before  him,  he  will  not  appre- 
hend it;  and  if  it  force  itielf  upon  him,  is 
he  not  offended  at  it  ? 

The  fault  is  not  in  truth,  for  that  is  ami- 
able; but  the  weakrtds  of  men  bearcth  not 
its  fplendour. 

Wouldd  thou  fee  thine  own  infuflicier.cy 
more  plainly  ? view  thyfelf  at  thy  devo- 
tions ! To  what  end  was  religion  inditut- 
ed,  but  to  teach  thee  thine  infirmities,  to 
remind  thee  of  thy  w'eaknefs,  to  (hew  thee 
that  from  heaven  alone  thou  art  to  hope 
for  good  ? 

Doth  it  not  remind  tliee  that  thou  art 
dud  1 doth  it  not  tell  thee  that  thou  art 
allies  ? And  behold  repentance  is  not  built 
on  frailty  ? 

Wiien  thou  gived  an  oath,  when  thou 
fweared  thou  wilt  not  deceive;  behold  it 
fpreadeth  fname  upon  thy  face,  and  upon 
the  face  of  him  that  receiveth  it.  Learn 
to  be  jud,  and  repemaace  may  be  forgot- 
ten ; learn  to  be  honed,  and  oaths  are  uri- 
ne cedary. 

The  d'iorter  follies  are,  the  better : fay 
not  therefore  to  thy  id  f,  i will  not  play  thq 
fool  by  halves. 

Kc  that  heareth  his  own  faults  with 
patience,  fliall  reprove  another  with  buld- 
nefs. 

He  that  giveth  a denial  with  rcafon,  fliall 
fuffer  a rcpulfe  with  moderation. 

If  tlou  art  fiifpcdted,  anfwer  with  free- 
dom ; w’hom  fliould  fufpicion  adright,  e.^ 
cept  the  guilty  ? 

The  tender  of  heart  is  turned  from  his 

purpofe 
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purpofe  by  fapplications,  the  proud  is 
rendered  more  obdinate  by  entreaty,  the 
fenfe  of  thine  infufficiency  commanded 
thee  to  hear;  but  to  be  juil,  thou  rnufl; 
hear  without  thy  palFions. 

§ 276.  Misery. 

Feeble  and  infufficlent  as  thou  art,  O 
man,  in  good;  frail  and  incondant  as  thou 
art  in  pleafure;  yet  there  is  a thing  in 
which  thou  art  drong  and  unfliakcn.  Its 
name  is  Mifery. 

It  is  the  chara£ler  of  thy  being,  the  pre- 
rogative of  thy  nature  ; in  thy  bread  alone 
it  refideth  ; without  thee  there  is  nothing 
of  it.  And  behold,  what  is  its  fource,  but 
thine  own  palTions  ? 

He  who  gave  thee  thefe,  gave  thee  alfo 
reafon  to  fubdue  them  ; exert  it,  and  thcu 
fhalt  trample  them  under  thy  feet. 

Thine  entrance  into  the  world,  is  it  not 
fhameful  ? thy  dedruflion  is  itnot  glorious  ? 
Lo ! men  adorn  the  indrumcnts  of  death 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  wear  them  above 
their  garments. 

Ke  who  begetteth  a man,  hideth  his  ^ 
face  ; but  he  who  killeth  a thoufand  is 
honoured. 

Know  thou,  notwithdanding,  that  in  this 
is  error.  Cudom  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
truth  ; neither  can  the  opinion  of  men  de- 
droy  judlce;  the  glory  and  the  fliame  are 
mifplaced. 

There  is  but  one  way  for  man  to  be  pro- 
duced : there  are  a thoufand  by  which  he 
may  be  dedroyed. 

There  is  no  praife,  or  honour,  to  him 
who  giveth  being  to  another ; but  tri- 
umphs and  empire  are  the  rewards  of 
murder. 

Yet  he  who  hath  many  children,  hath 
as  many  bleflings;  and  he  who  h.ath  taken 
away  the  life  of  another,  ihall  not  enjoy 
his  own. 

While  the  favage  curfeth  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  and  bledeth  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, doth  he  not  call  hlmfelf  a monder? 

Enough  of  evil  is  allotted  unto  man ; but 
he  maketh  it  more  while  he  lamcntetli  it. 

The  greated  of  ail  human  ills  isforrow  ; 
too  much  of  this  thou  art  born  unto;  add 
not  unto  it  by  thy  own  perverfenefs. 

Grief  is  natural  to  thee,  and  is  always 
about  thee  ; pleafure  is  a dranger,  and  vi- 
fireth  tnec  but  by  times:  ufcvveihhy  reafon, 
and  forrew  fhall  be  cad  behind  thee  ; be 
prudent,  and  the  vifits  of  joy  Ihall  remain 
long  with  thee. 

Every  part  of  thy  frame  is  capable  of 


forrow  ; but  few  and  narrow  are  the  paths 
that  lead  to  delight. 

Pleafures  can  be  admitted  only  fimply ; 
but  pains  rufli  in  a thoufand  at  a time. 

As  the  blaze  of  draw  fadeth  as  foon  as 
it  is  kindled  ; fo  paffeth  away  the  bright- 
nefs  of  joy,  and  thou  knowelt  not  what  is 
become  of  it. 

Sorrow  is  frequent ; pleafure  is  rare ; 
pain  cometh  of  itfelf ; delight  mud  be  pur- 
chafed:  griefis  unmixed;  but  joy  wanteth 
not  its  alloy  of  bitternefs. 

As  the  founded  health  is  lefs  perceiyed 
than  the  {lighted  malady,  fo  the  highed 
joy  toucheth  us  lefs  deep  than  the  fmalled 
fonow. 

We  are  in  love  with  anguini ; we  often 
fly  from  pleafure;  when  we  purchafe  if, 
codeth  it  not  more  than  it  is  worth.? 

RedecHon  is  the  bufmefs  of  man:  a 
fenfe  of  his  date  is  his  fird  duty;  but 
who  remembereth  himfelf  in  joy.  Is  it  not 
in  mercy,  then,  that  forrow  is  allotted  unto 
us .? 

Man  forefeeth  tlie  evil  that  is  to  come  ; 
he  remembereth  it  when  it  is  pad  : he 
confidereth  not  that  the  thought  of  afilic- 
tion  woundeth  deeper  than  the  addiction 
itfelf.  Think  not  of  thy  pain,  but  when  it 
is  upon  thee,  and  thou  ihalt  avoid  what 
mod  would  hurt  thee. 

He  who  weepeth  before  he  needeth, 
weepeth  more  than  he  needeth : and  why, 
but  that  he  loveth  weeping  ? 

The  dag  weepeth  not  till  the  fpear  is 
lifted  up  agaiiid  him;  nor  do  the  tears  of 
the  beaver  fall,  till  the  hound  is  ready  to 
feize  him:  man  anticipateth  death,  by  the 
apprehenfions  of  it;  and  the  fear  is  greater 
mifery  than  the  event  itfelf. 

Be  always  prepared  to  give  an  account 
of  thine  actions ; and  the  bed  death  is 
that  which  is  lead  premeditated. 

§ 277-  0/  Judgment. 

The  greated  bounties  given  to  man,  are 
judgment  and  will;  happy  is  he  who  mif- 
applieth  them  not. 

As  the  torrent  that  rolleth  down  the 
mountains,  dedroyeth  all  that  is  borne 
away  by  it;  fo  doth  common  opinion  over- 
whelm reafon  in  him  who  fubmitteth  to  it, 
without  faying,  What  is  thy  foundation  .? 

See  that  what  thou  received  as  truth  be 
not  the  ihadow  of  it;  what  thou  acknow- 
ledged as  convincing, is  often  but  plaufible. 
Be  drm,be  condant,  determine  for  thyfclf ; 
fo  fnalt  thou  be  asfwcrable  only  for  thine 
own  weaknsfs. 
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Say  not  that  the  event  proveth  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  acUon  : remember  man  is  not 
above  the  reach  of  accidents. 

Condemn  not  the  judgment  of  another, 
becaufe  it  diifereth  from  thine  own;  may 
not  even  both  be  in  an  error  ? 

V/hen  thou  dieemeJf  a man  for  his  titles, 
and  c nternneth  the  feranger  becaufe  he 
W iiueth  them,  judgefl  thou  not  of  the 
camel  by  its  bridie  ? 

'i  iiink  not  thou  art  revenged  of  thine 
enemy  when  thou  flayefl  him  ; thou  putteil 
him  beyond  thy  reacli,  tliou  givcll;  him 
quiet,  and  thou  takeft  from  thyfelf  all 
means  of  hurting  him. 

Was  thy  mother  incontinent,  and  griev- 
eth  it  th'  e to  be  told  of  it  ? Is  frailty  in  thy 
wife,  and  art  thou  pained  at  the  reproach 
of  it  ? He  who  derpifeth  thee  for  it,  con- 
demneth  himfelf.  Art  thou  anfwerable  for 
the  vices  of  another  ? 

Difrtgard  not  a jewel,  becaufe  thou  pof- 
feireit  it;  neither  enhance  thou  the  value  of 
a thing,  becaufe  it  is  another’s : pofTeifion 
to  the  wife  addeth  to  the  price  of  it. 

Honour  not  thy  wife  the  lefs,  becaufe  fne 
is  in  thy  power  ; and  defpife  him  that  hath 
laid.  Would  thou  love  her  lefs  ? marry 
her  ! What  hath  put  her  into  thy  power, 
but  her  confidence  in  thy  virtue  ? Ihouldfl 
thou  love  her  lefs  for  being  more  obliged 
to  her  ! 

if  thou  wert  jufl  in  thy  courtfhip  of  her, 
th.ough  thou  negledleft  her  while  thou  halt 
her,  yet  lhali  her  lofs  be  bitter  to  thy 
foul. 

He  who  thinketh  another  blefl,  only  be- 
caufe he  pofTefTeth  her;  if  he  be  not  wifer 
than  thee,  at  leall  he  is  more  happy. 

Weigh  not  the  lofs  thy  friend  hath  fuf- 
fered  by  the  tears  he  flieddeth  for  it;  the 
greateft  griefs  are  above  thele'exprehions 
of  tiiem. 

Eflecm  not  an  aflton  becaufe  it  is  done 
with  noife  and  pomp  ; the  noblcft  foul  is 
that  which  doth  great  things,  and  is  not 
moved  in  the  doing  them. 

Fame  aftonidieth  the  ear  of  him  who 
hcarelh  it ; but  tranquillity  rejoiceth  the 
heart  that  is  poilefied  of  it.  , 

Attribute  not  the  good  adlions  of  another 
to  bad  caufes  : thou  canil  not  know  his 
heart ; but  the  world  will  know  by  this, 
that  thine  is  full  of  envy. 

There  is  not  in  hypocrify  more  vice 
than  folly ; to  be  honell  is  as  eafy  as  to 
leem  fo. 

Be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a bene- 
fit than  to  revenge  an  injury ; fo  fhalt  thou 


have  more  benefits  than  injuries  done  unto 
thee. 

Be  more  ready  to  love  than  to  hate  ; fo 
fiialt  thou  be  loved  by  more  than  hate  thee. 

Be  willing  to  commend,  and  be  flow  to 
cenfure;  fo  fhall  praife  be  upon  thy  virtues, 
and  the  eye  of  enmity  fhall  be  blind  to  thy 
imperfe£lions. 

When  thou  dofi  good,  do  it  becaufe  it  is 
good;  not  becaufe  men  efteem  it : w'hen 
thou  avoide.ft  evil,  fly  it  becaufe  it  is  evil  : 
not  becaufe  men  fpeak  againft  it : be  honefl 
for  love  of  honefty,  and  thou  ihalt  be  uni- 
formly fo;  he  that  doth  it  without  princi- 
ple, is  wavering. 

Wilh  rather  to  be  reproved  by  the  wife, 
than  to  be  applauded  by  him  who  hath  no 
underllanding  ; when  they  tell  thee  of  a 
fault,  they  fuppof  thou  canil  improve  ; the 
other,  when  he  praifeth  thee,  thinkefl;  thou 
like  unto  hirnfelf. 

Accept  not  an  ofRce  for  which  thou  art 
not  qualified,  left  he  who  knoweth  more  of 
it  ddpife  thee. 

Inftrud  not  another  in  that  wherein  thy- 
felf art  ignorant;  when  he  Teeth  it,  he  will 
upbraid  thee. 

Expert  not  a friendfhip  with  him  who 
hath  injured  thee;  he  who  fuffereth  the 
wrong,  may  forgive  it;  but  he  who  doth 
it,  never  will  be  well  with  him. 

Lay  not  too  great  obligations  on  him 
thou  wifheft  thy  friend  ; behold  1 the  fenfe 
of  them  will  drive  him  from  thee : a little 
benefit  gaineth  friendfliip  ; a great  one 
maketh  an  enemy. 

Neverthelefs,  ingratitude  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man ; neither  is  his  anger  irre- 
concileable : he  hateth  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  a debt  he  cannot  pay;  he  is  afhamed  in 
the  prefence  of  him  whom  he  hath  in- 
jured. 

Repine  not  at  the  good  of  a ftranger, 
neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  evil  that  befal- 
lerh  thine  enemy  : vviflieft  thou  that  others 
fhould  do  thus  to  thee  ? 

Wouldll  thou  enjoy  the  good-will  of  all 
men,  let  thine  own  benevolence  be  univer- 
fal.  If  thou  obtaineft  it  not  by  this,  no 
other  means  could  give  it  thee  : and  know, 
though  thou  haft  it  not,  thou  haft  tha 
greater  pleafure  of  having  merited  it. 

§ 278.  Presumption. 

Pride  and  rneannefs  feem  incompatible; 
but  man  rcconcileth  contrarieties  : he  is  at 
once  the  moll  miferable  and  the  moft  arro- 
gant of  all  creatures. 

Prefumption  is  the  baite  of  reafon ; it  is 

the 
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the  nurfe  of  error;  yet  it  is  congenial  with 
reafon  in  us. 

Who  is  there  that  judgeth  not  either  too 
highly  of  himfelf,  or  thinketh  too  meanly 
of  others. 

Our  Creator  himfelf  efcapeth  not  our 
prefumption : how  then  fhall  we  be  fafe 
from  one  another 

What  is  the  origin  of  fuperrtltion  ? and 
whence  ari'eth  faife  worfnip  ? from  our 
prefuming  to  reafon  about  what  is  above 
our  reach,  to  comprehend  what  is  incom* 
prehen  fible. 

Limited  and  weak  as  our  underftandings 
are,  we  employ  not  even  their  little  forces 
as  we  ought.  We  foar  not  high  enough 
in  our  approaches  to  God’s  greatnefs ; 
we  give  not  wing  enough  to  our  ideas, 
when  we  enter  into  the  adoration  of  di- 
vinity. 

Man  who  fears  to  breathe  a whifper 
againft  his  earthly  fovereign,  trembles  not 
to  arraign  the  dilpenfations  of  his  God: 
he  forgetteth  his  majeity,  and  rejudgeth 
his  judgments. 

He  wno  dareth  not  repeat  the  name  of 
his  prince  without  honour,  yet  bluflieth  not 
to  call  that  of  his  Creator  to  be  witnefs  to 
a lie. 

He  who  would  hear  the  fentence  of  the 
magidrate  with  filence,  yet  dareth  to  plead 
with  the  Internal;  he  attempieth  to  footh 
him  vvith  intreaties,  to  flatter  him  with 
promifes,  to  agree  with  him  upon  condi- 
tions ; nay,  to  brave  and  murmur  at  him 
if  his  requefl:  is  not  granted. 

Why  art  thou  unpuniflied,  O man  ! in 
thy  impiety,  but  that  this  is  not  thy  day  of 
retribution. 

Be  not  like  unto  thofe  who  fight  with 
the  thunder  ; neither  dare  thou  to  deny 
thy  Creator  thy  prayers,  becaufe  he  chaf- 
tileth  thee.  Thy  madnefs  in  this  is  on 
thine  cwn  head ; thy  impiety  hurteth  no 
one  but  thyfelf. 

Why  boafleih  man  that  he  is  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  Maker,  yet  negletteth  to 
pay  his  thanks  and  his  adorations  for  it  ? 
How  fuiteth  fuch  a life  with  a belief  fo 
haughty  ? 

Man,  who  is  truly  but  a mote  in  the 
wide  expanie,  believeth  the  whole  earth 
and  heaven  to  be  created  for  him  : he 
thinketh  the  whole  frame  of  nature  hath 
intereft  in  his  well-being. 

As  the  fool,  while  the  images  tremble 
on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  thinketh  that 
trees,  towns,  and  the  wide  horizon,  are 
dancing  to  do  him  pleafuie;  fo  man,  while 


nature  performs  her  deflined  courfe,  be- 
lieves that  all  her  motions  are  but  to  en- 
tertain his  eye. 

While  he  courts  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
warm  him,  he  fuppofeth  it  made  only  to 
be  of  ufe  to  him  ; while  he  traceth  the 
moon  in  her  nightly  path,  he  brlieveth  that 
file  was  created  to  do  him  pleafure. 

Fool  to  thine  own  pride  ! be  humble! 
know  thou  art  not  the  caufe  why  the  world 
holdeth  its  courfe ; for  thee  are  not  made 
the  vicifiitudes  of  fummer  and  winter. 

No  change  would  follow  if  thy  whole 
race  exifted  not ; thou  art  but  one  among 
millions  that  are  blelTed  in  it. 

Exalt  not  thyfelf  to  the  heavens;  for, 
lo,  the  angels  are  above  thee ; nor  difdain 
thy  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  earth,  though 
they  are  inferior  to  thee.  Are  they  not 
the  \^^ork  of  the  fame  hand  ? 

Thou  who  art  happy  by  the  mercy  of 
thy  Creator,  how  darefl  thou  in  wantonnefs 
put  others  of  his  creatures  to  torture?  Be- 
ware that  cruelty  return  not  upon  thee. 

Serve  they  not  all  the  fame  univerfal 
Mafter  with  thee  ? Hath  he  not  appointed 
unto  each  its  laws  ? Hath  he  not  care  of 
their  prefervation  ? and  darefl:  thou  to  in- 
fringe it  ? 

Set  not  thy  judgment  above  that  of  all 
the  earth ; neither  condemn  as  falfehood 
what  agreeth  not  with  thine  own  apprehen- 
fion.  Who  gave  thee  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  others  ? or  who  took  from  the 
world  tlie  right  of  choice  ? 

How  many  things  have  been  rejefled, 
which  are  now  received  as  truths  ? How 
many  now  received  as  truths,  fhall  in  their 
turn  be  defpifed  ? Of  what  then  can  man 
be  certain  ? 

Do  the  good  that  thou  knowefl,  and  hap- 
pinefs  fhall  be  unto  thee.  Virtue  is  more 
thy  bufinefs  here  than  wifdom. 

Truth  and  falfehood,  have  they  not  the 
fame  appearance  in  what  we  underftand 
not  ? what  then  but  our  prefumption  can 
determine  between  them  ? 

We  eafily  believe  vvhat  is  above  ourcom- 
prelienfion:  or  we  are  proud  to  pretend  it, 
that  it  may  appear  we  underlland  it.  Is  not 
this  folly  and  arrogance  ? 

Who  is  it  that  affirms  moft  boldly  ; who 
is  it  that  holds  his  opinion  moll  obflinate- 
ly?  Even  he  who  hath  moil  ignorance : 
for  he  alfo  hath  moil  pride. 

Every  man,  when  he  layeth  hold  of  ^an 
opinion,  defireth  to  remain  in  it ; but  moll; 
of  all  he  who  hath  mofl  prefumption.  He 
contenteth  not  himfelf  to  betray  his  own 

foul ; 
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foul ; but  he  will  impofe  on  others  to  be- 
lieve in  it  alfo. 

Say  not  that  truth  is  eflablifhed  by  years, 
or  that  in  a multitude  of  believers  there  is 
certainty. 

One  human  propofition  hath  as  much 
authority  as  another,  if  reafon  niaketh  not 
the  diiterence. 


Ofihe  AFFECTIONS  c/ M A N, 

fLubich  are  hurtful  io  blmfelf  and  others. 

§ 279.  Covetousness. 

Riches  are  not  worthy  a lirong  attention  ; 
therefore  an  earneli  care  of  obtaining  them 
is  unjuhifiablc. 

The  defire  of  what  man  calleth  good, 
the  joy  he  taketh  in  poliehlng  it,  is 
grounded  only  in  opinion.  Form  not  thy 
opinion  from  the  vulgar ; examine  the 
worth  of  things  thyielf,  and  thou  fliaic  not 
be  covetous. 

An  immoderate  defire  of  riches  is  a poi- 
fon  lodged  in  the  foul.  It  containinates 
and  deilroys  every  thing  that  w:.s  good  in 
it.  It  is  no  fconer  rooted  there,  tiian  all 
virtue,  all  honcdy,  all  natural  affedion,  fly 
before  the  face  of  it. 

The  covetous  would  fell  his  children  for 
gold;  his  parent  might  die  ere  he  would 
open  his  coffer ; nay,  he  ccnfldercth  not 
hinifelf  in  refped;  of  it.  In  the  fcarch  of 
happinefs  he  maketh  himfeif  unhappy. 

As  the  man  who  felleth  his  houfc  to  pur- 
chafe  ornaments  for  the  embclliihment  of 
it,  even  fo  is  he  who  giveth  up  peace  in 
the  fearch  of  riches,  in  hope  that  he  may 
be  happy  in  enjoying  them. 

Where  covetoufnefs  reigneth,  know  that 
the  foul  is  poor.  Whofo  acccunteth  riches 
tlie  principal  good  of  man,  will  throw 
away  all  other  goods  in  the  purfuit  of 
them. 

Whofo  fenreth  poverty  as  the  greated 
evil  cl  his  nature,  will  purchafe  to  liimfelf 
all  ctl’icr  evils  in  the  .avoiding  of  it. 

I’iiou  fool,  is  not  virtue  more  worth  than 
riches  ? is  rot  guilt  more  bafethan  pover- 
ty ? Enough  for  his  necefilties  is  in  tiie 
power  of  every  man  ; he  content  with  it, 
and  tiiy  harpinefs  fhall  fmllG  at  the  forrows 
of  him  who  heapeth  up  more. 

Nature  hath  hid  c;old  beneath  the  earth, 
as  if  unworthy  to  be  iecn  ; filver  hath  lire 
placed  where  thou  trsmplcil  it  under  thy 
feet.  Ivlcaueth  flie  not  by  this  to  inform 
ihee,  that  gold  is  not  worthy  thy  regard, 
that  fiivcr  is  beneath  thy  notice? 

Covetou''ners  burietu  under  tin?  ground 


millions  of  wretches ; thefe  dig  for  their 
hard  mailers  what  returneth  the  injury  ; 
what  maketh  them  more  miferable  than 
their  (laves. 

The  earth  is  barren  of  good  things  where 
(lie  hoardeth  up  treafure:  where  gold  is  in 
her  bowels,  there  no  herb  groweth. 

As  the  horfe  f.ndeth  not  there  his  grafs, 
nor  the  mule  his  provender;  as  the  fields 
of  corn  laugh  not  on  the  fides  of  the  hills ; 
as  the  olive  holdeth  not  forth  there  her 
fruits,  nor  the  vine  her  chillers ; even  fo 
nogood  dwelleth  in  the  bread  of  Mm  whofe 
heart  broodeiU  over  his  treafure. 

Riches  are  fervants  to  the  wife;  but  they 
are  tyrants  over  the  foul  of  the  fool. 

The  covetous  ferveth  his  gold ; it  ferv- 
eth  not  him.  He  podefTeth  his  wealth  as 
the  flek  doth  a fever ; it  burneth  and  tor- 
tureth  him,  and  will  not  quit  him  until 
death. 

Hath  not  gold  dedroyed  the  virtue  of 
millions  ? Did  it  ever  add  to  the  goodnefs 
of  any  ? 

Is  it  not  mod  abundant  wdth  the  word  of 
men  ? wherefore  then  fhouldd  thou  dedre 
to  be  diitinguifhed  by  podeding  it  ? 

Have  not  the  wifell  been  thofe  wTo  have 
had  lead  of  it?  andisnot  wifdom  happinefs  f 
Have  not  the  word  of  thy  fpecies  pof- 
fed'ed  the  greated  portions  of  it  ? and  hath 
not  their  end  been  miferable  ? 

Poverty  wanteth  many  things ; but  co- 
vetoufnefs denieth  itfelf  ail. 

The  covetous  can  be  good  to  no  man  ; 
but  he  is  to  none  fo  cruel  as  to  himfeif. 

If  thou  art  indudrious  to  procure  gold, 
be  generous  in  the  difpofal  of  it.  Man 
never  is  fo  happy  as  when  he  giveth  hap- 
pinefs to  another. 

§'280.  Profusion. 

If  there  be  a vice  greater  than  the  hoard- 
ing up  of  riches,  it  is  the  employing  them 
to  ufelefs  purpofes. 

He  that  prodigally  lavifheth  that  which 
he  hath  to  ipare,  robbeth  the  poor  of  what 
nature  giveth  them  a right  unio. 

He  who  fquandereth  away  his  treafure, 
refufeth  the  means  to  do  good  : he  denieth 
himfeif  the  pradlicc  of  virtues  whofe  re- 
ward is  in  tlicir  hand,  whofe  end  is  no  other 
than  his  own  happinefs. 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  be  well  with  riches, 
tlian  to  be  at  eale  under  the  w ant  of  them. 
Man  governeth  himfeif  much  eauer  in  po- 
verty than  in  abundance. 

Poverty  required!  but  one  virtue,  pa- 
tience, to  fupport  it ; the  rich,  if  he  have 

not 
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rot  charity,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
many  more,  is  guilty. 

The  poor  hath  only  the  good  of  his  own 
ftate  committed  unto  him  ; the  rich  is  in- 
trufted  with  the  welfare  of  thonfands. 

Ke  that  giveth  away  his  treafurc  wifely, 
giveth  away  his  plagues;  he  that  retaineth 
their  increafe,  heapeth  up  fon-ows. 

Refufe  not  unto  the  ftranger  that  which 
he  wanteth;  deny  not  unto  thy  brother 
even  that  which  thou  wanteh  thyfelf. 

Know  there  is  more  delight  in  being 
without  what  thou  hall  given,  than  in  poi- 
felTing  millions  which  thou  knowell  not  the 
ufe  of. 

§ 281.  Revenge. 

The  root  of  revenge  is  in  the  weaknefs 
of  the  foul;  the  moft  abjefl:  and  timorous 
are  the  moft  addifled  to  it. 

Who  torture  thofe  they  hate,  but  cow- 
ards? who  murder  thcfe  they  rob  but  wo- 
men ? 

The  feeling  an  injury,  mult  be  previous 
to  the  revenging  it;  but  the  noble  mind 
difdaineth  to  fay,Jt  hurts  me. 

If  the  injury  is  not  below  thy  notice,  he 
that,  doth  it  unto  thee,  in  that,  maketh 
himfelf  fo  : vvouldk  thou  enter  the  liils  with 
thine  inferior  ? 

Difdain  the  man  who  attempteth  to 
wrong  thee;  • contemn  him  who  would  give 
thee  cUfquiet. 

In  this  thou  not  only  prcfervell  thine 
own  peace,  but  thou  inliifldl  all  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  revenge,  without  ftopping  to 
employ  it  agaiaft  him. 

As  the  tempeil:  and  the  thunder  aifeA 
not  the  fun  or  the  ftars,  but  fpend  their 
fury  on  ^ones  and  trees  below;  fo  injuries 
afeend  not  to  the  fouls  of  the  great,  but 
wafte  themfelves  ou  luch  as  are  .thofe 
offer  them. 

Poornefs  of  fpirit  will  adluate  revenge  ; 
greatnefs  of  foul  defpifeth  the  offence;  nay, 
it  doth  good  unto  him  who  intended  to  have 
dillurbed  it. 

Why  feekefl:  thou  vengeance,  O man  ! 
with  what  purpofe  is  it  tliat  thou  purfueft 
it?  Thinkeft  thou  to  pain  thine  adverfary 
by  it?  Know  that  thyfelf  feeleil  its  greateil: 
torments. 

Revenge  gnaweth  the  heart  of  him  who 
is  infeflcd  with  it,  while  he  againfi;  whom 
it  is  intended  remaineth  eafy. 

It  is  unjud  in  the  anguiih  it  inflicfls  ; 
therefore  nature  intended  it  not  for  thee: 
rieedeth  he  who  is  injured  more  pain?  or 
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ought  he  to  add  force  to  the  afHi£lion 
which  another  has  cail  upon  him  ? 

The  man  who  meditateth  revenge  is  not 
content  with  the  mifehief  he  hath  received  ; 
he  addeth  to  his  anguifh  the  punifliment 
due  unto  another  : while  he  whom  he  feek- 
eth  to  hurt,  goeth  his  way  laughing;  he 
maketh  himfelf  merry  at  this  addition  to 
his  mifery. 

Revei.ge  is  painful  in  the  intent,  and  it 
is  dangerous  in  the  execution  ; feldom  doth 
the  axe  fall  where  he  who  lifted  it  up  in- 
tended ; and  lo,  he  remembereth  not  that  it 
niufl  recoil  ngainfl;  him. 

While  the  revengeful  feeketh  his  ene- 
my’s hurt,  lie  oftentimes  procureth  his  own 
deilrucff  ion  : while  he  aimeth  at  one  of  the 
eyes  of  his  adverfary,  lo,  he  putteth  out 
both  his  own. 

]f  he  attain  not  his  end,  he  lamenteth  it; 
if  he  fucceecl,  he  repenteth  of  it:  the  fear 
of  jufiice  taketh  away  the  peace  of  his  own 
foul ; the  care  to  hide  him  from  it,  dedroy- 
eth  that  of  his  friend. 

Can  the  death  of  thine  advetfary  fatiate 
thy  hatred  ? can  the  fetting  him  at  reft  re- 
ftore  thy  peace  ? 

Wculdft  thou  make  him  forry  for  his 
oftence,  conquer  him  and  fpare  him : in 
death  he  owneth  not  thy  fuperiority  ; nor 
fecicth  he  more  the  power  of  thy  wrath. 

In  revenge  there  fhould  be  a triumph  of 
the  avenger ; and  he  who  hath  injured  him, 
fhould  feel  his  difpleafure ; he  fhould  fuf- 
fer  pain  from  it,  and  fhould  repent  him  of 
the  caufe. 

This  is  the  revenge  infpired  from  anger; 
hut  that  which  makes  thee  great  is  con- 
tempt. 

Murder  for  art  injury  arifeth  only 
from  cowardice  : he  who  inflifteth  it,  fear- 
eth  that  the  enemy  m.ay  live  and  avenge 
himfelf. 

Death  encieth  the  quarrel;  but  it  reftor- 
eth  not  the  reputation  : killing  is  an  a<5l  of 
caution,  not  of  courage;  it  may  be  fare, 
but  it  is  not  honourable. 

There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to  revenge 
an  oftcnce  ; but  nothing  is  fo  honourable  as 
to  pardon  it. 

The  greateft  victory  man  can  obtain,  is 
over  himfelf ; he  that  diflaincth  to  feel  an 
injury , retorteth  it  upon  him  who  ofFereth  it. 

When  thou  meditateft  revenge,  thou 
confelTeft  that  thou  feeleft  the  wrong  : 
when  thou  complaineft,  thou  acknowledg- 
eft  thyfelf  hurt  by  it;  meanell  thou  to  add 
this  triumph  to  the  pride  of  thnie  enemy? 

Tiiut  cannot  be  an  injury  which  is  not 
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feltj  how  then  can  he  who  defpifeth  it  re- 
vcno-e  it  ?. 

if  thou  think  it  diflionourable  to  bear  an 
offence,  more  is  in  thy  power;  thou  mayefi: 
conquer  it. 

Good  ofnces  will  make  a man  arhamed 
to  be  tJrine  enemy:  greatnefs  of  foul  will 
terrify  him  from  the  thought  of  hurting 
tliee. 

The  greater  the  wrong,  the  more  glory 
there  is  in  pardoni-':g  it;  and  by  how 
much  more  juiliffable  would  be  revenge, 
by  ib  much  the  mure  honour  is  in  cie- 
mency. 

Hail  thou  a right  to  be  a judge  in  thine 
owacauie;  to  be  a party  in  the  ad,  and 
yet  to  pronounce  fentence  on  it?  Before 
tliou  coademnell,  let  another  fav  it  is  jult. 

The  revengeful  is  feared,  and  therefore 
he  is  hated ; but  he  that  is  endued  with 
clemency,  is  adored  ; the  praife  of  his  ac- 
tions remaineth  lor  ever ; and  the  love  of 
the  world  attendeth  him. 

§ 282.  Cruelty,  Hatred,  and  Envy. 

Revenge  is  delefiable  : what  then  is 
cruelty  ? Lo,  it  pofl'efieth  the  mifchiefs  of 
the  other;  but  it  wanteth  even  the  pretence 
of  its  provocations. 

Men  diiown  it  as  not  of  their  nature  ; 
they  are  alhaincd  ol  it  as  a.  ftra.nger  to 
their  hearts ; do  they  not  call  it  inhuma- 
nity  ? 

Whence  then  is  her  origin?  unto  what 
that  is  human  oweth  Ihe  her  exiffence  ? 
Her  father  is  Fear;  and  behold  Difmay,  is 
it  not  her  mother  ? 

The  hero  iifteth  his  fword  againff  the 
enemy  that  relilleth ; but  no  fooner  doth 
he  fubmit,  than  he  is  fatisfied. 

it  is  not  in  honour  to  trample  on  the  ob- 
jecl  that  feareth;  it  is  notin  virtue  to  in- 
fuk  what  is  beneath  it : fubdue  the  info- 
lent,  and  fpare  the  humble;  and  thou  art 
at  the  height  of  vidory. 

He  who  wanteth  virtue  to  arrive  at  this 
end,  he  who  hath  not  courage  to  alcend 
thus  into  it ; lo,  he  fupplieth  the  place  of 
conqueff;  by  murder,  of  fovereignty  by 
Bang  liter. 

He  who  fenreili  all  Eriketh  at  all : why 
are  tyrants  cruel,  but  becaufe  they  live  in 
terror  ? 

Civil  wars  are  the  moff  bloody,  becaufe 
thofe  who  fight  in  them  are  cowards : con- 
fpirators  are  murderers,  becaufe  in  death 
there  is  filence.  is  it  not  fear  that  telleth 
them  they  may  be  betrayed  ? 

The  cur  will  tear  the  carcafs,  though  he 


dared  not  look  it  in  the  face  while  living : 
the  hound  that  hunteth  it  to  the  death, 
mangleth  it  not  afterwards. 

Tiiat  thou  mayeil  not  be  cruel,  fet  thy- 
felftco  high  for  hatred;  that  thou  mayeil 
not  be  inhuman,  place  thyfelf  above  the 
reach  of  envy. 

Every  man  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights; 
in  one  he  will  be  troublefome,  in  the  other 
lefs  oflbnfive  : chufe  to  fee  him  in  that  in 
which  he  leall  hurte  Ji  thee ; then  lhalt  thou 
not  do  hurt  unto  him. 

What  is  there  that  a man  may  not  turn 
unto  his  good  ? In  that  w'hich  offendeth  us 
moff,  there  is  more  ground  for  complaint 
than  hatred.  Man  w'ould  be  reconciled  to 
him  of  whom  he  complaineth : whom  mur- 
dereth  he,  but  him  whom  he  hateth? 

If  thou  art  prevented  of  a benefit,  ffy 
not  into  rage  : the  lofs  of  thy  reafon  is  the 
want  of  a greater. 

Becaufe  thou  art  robbed  of  thy  cloak, 
wouldff  thou  ffrip  thyfelf  of  thy  coat  alfo? 

When  thou  envieff  the  man  w'ho  pof- 
refieth  honours;  when  his  titles  and  his 
greatnefs  raife  thy  indignation ; feek  to 
know  whence  they  came  unto  him  ; en- 
quire by  w'hat  means  he  was  poffelTed  of 
them,  and  thine  envy  will  be  turned  into 
pity. 

If  the  fame  fortune  were  offered  unto 
thee  at  the  fame  price,  be  allured,  if  thou 
wert  wife,  thou  wouldff  refufe  it. 

What  is  the  pay  for  titles,  but  flattery  ? 
liow  doth  man  purchafe  power,  but  by 
being  a Have  to  him  who  giveth  it  ? 

Wouldff  thou  lofe  thine  own  liberty,  to 
be  able  to  take  away  that  of  another?  or 
canff  thou  envy  him  who  doth  fo? 

Man  purchafeth  nothing  of  his  fuperiors 
but  for  a price ; and  that  price  is  it  not 
more  than  the  value?  Wouldff  t^ou  per- 
vert the  cuffoms  of  the  world  ? wouldff 
thou  have  the  purchafe  and  the  price  alfo  ? 

As  thou  canff  not  envy  what  thou  wouldff 
not  accept,  difdain  this  caufe  of  hatred  ; 
and  drive  from  thy  foul  this  occafion  of  the 
parent  of  cuielty. 

If  thou  pofielleff  honour,  canff  thou  envy 
that  which  is  obtained  at  the  expence  of  it  ? 
If  thou  knowell  the  value  of  virtue,  pitieff 
thou  not  thofe  who  have  bartered  it  fo 
meanly  ? 

When  thou  haff  taught  thyfelf  to  bear 
the  Teeming  good  of  men  without  repining, 
thou  wilt  hear  of  their  real  Happinefs  with 
pleafure. 

If  thou  feeff  good  things  fall  to  one  who 
deferveth  them,  thou  wilt  iejo.ee  in  it:  for 

virtue 
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jr  Virtue  is  happy  in  the  profperity  of  the 
/ virtuous. 

He  who  rejoiceth  in  the  happinefs  of 
another,  increafeth  by  it  his  own. 

§ 283.  Heaviness  Heart. 

The  foul  of  the  cheerful  forceth  a fmile 
j upon  the  face  of  affiidtion  ; but  the  defpon- 
c dence  of  the  fad  deadeneth  even  the  bright- 
,r  nefs  of  joy. 

What  is  the  fource  of  fadnefs,  but  a 
feeblenefs  of  the  foul  ? what  giveth  it 
c power  but  the  want  of  fpirit  ? Roufe  thy- 
i felf  to  the  combat,  and  Ihe  quitteth  the 
if  held  before  thou  ftriked. 

Sadnefs  is  an  enemy  to  thy  race,  there- 
) fore  drive  her  from  thy  heart ; Ihe  poifon- 
eth  the  fweets  of  thy  life,  therefore  fulFer 
K her  not  to  enter  thy  dwelling. 

She  raifeth  the  lofs  of  a llraw  to  the  de- 
B llruflion  of  thy  fortune.  While  llie  vex- 
eth  thy  foul  about  trifles,  (he  robbeth  thee 
i of  thine  attendance  to  the  things  of  confe- 
quence  : behold,  fhe  but  prophefleth  what 
fl  flie  feemeth  to  relate  unto  thee. 

*’  She  fpreadeth  drowfinefs  as  a veil  over 
1!  thy  virtues:  fhe  hideth  them  from  thofe 
who  would  honour  thee  in  beholding  them ; 

I fhe  entangleth  and  keepeth  them  down, 
j while  fhe  maketh  it  moft  neceffary  for  thee 
k to  exert  them. 

^ Lo,  fhe  oppreffeth  thee  with  evil ; and 
^ fhe  tieth  down  thine  hands,  when  they 
S would  throw  the  load  from  off  thee. 

^ If  thou  wouldfl  avoid  what  is  bafe,  if 
} thou  wouldfl:  difdain  what  is  cowardly,  if 
) thou  wouldfl:  drive  from  thy  heart  what  is 
f unjuft,  fuller  not  fadnefs  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 

1 Suffer  it  not  to  cover  itfelf  with  the  face 
j of  piety ; let  it  not  deceive  thee  with  a fliew 
» of  wifdom.  Religion  payeth  honour  to  thy 
I Maker  ; let  it  not  be  clouded  with  melan- 
I choly.  Wifdom  maketh  thee  happy;  know 
I then,  that  forrow  in  her  fight  is  as  a ftranger. 

1 For  what  fhould  man  be  forrowful;  but 
} for  afflidlions  ? Why  fhould  his  heart  give 
: up  joy,  when  the  caufes  of  it  are  not  re- 

t moved  from  him  ? Is  not  this  being  mifer- 
: able  for  the  fake  of  mifery  ? 

As  the  mourner  who  looketh  fad  becaufe 
' he  is  hired  to  do  fo,  who  weepeth  becaufe 
his  tears  are  paid  for ; fuch  is  the  man  who 
fuffereth  his  heart  to  be  fad,  not  becaufe  lie 
fuffercth  aught,  but  becaufe  he  is  gloomy. 

It  is  not  the  occafion  that  produceth  the 
forrow ; for,  behold,  the  fame  thing  fnall 
be  to  another  rejoicing. 

A 111  men  if  tlieir  fadnefs  maketh  things 
better,  and  they  will  confefs  to  thee  that  it 
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is  folly;  nay,  they  will  praise  liim  who 
beareth  his  ills  with  patience,  who  maketh 
head  againfl:  misfortune  with  courage.  Ap- 
plaufe  fhould  be  followed  by  imitation. 

Sadnefs  is  againfl  nature,  for  it  t’  oubleth 
her  motions : lo,  it  rendereth  diflortcd 
whatfoever  natuie  hath  made  amiable. 

As  the  oak  falleth  b'dbre  the  tempefl^ 
and  raifeth  not  its  head  again ; fo  boweth 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  fo.ce  of  fadnefs, 
and  returiieth  unto  his  ftrength  no  more. 

As  the  fnow  melteth  upon  the  moun- 
tains, from  the  rain  that  trickleth  down 
their  fides,  even  fo  is  beauty  wafhed  from 
off  thy  cheek  by  tear  : and  neither  the  «ne 
nor  the  other  reftoreth  itfelfagain. 

As  the  pearl  is  diffolved  by  the  vinegar, 
which  feemeth  at  firfl  only  to  obfeure  its 
furface;  fo  is  thy  happinefs,  O man!  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  heavinefs  of  heart,  though  at 
firfl  it  feemeth  only  to  cover  it  as  with  its 
fhadow. 

Behold  fiidnefs  in  the  public  flreets;  cad 
thine  eye  upon  her  in  the  places  of  re- 
fort ; avoideth  not  fhe  every  one?  and  doth 
not  every  one  fly  from  her  prefence  ? 

See  how  fhe  droopeth  her  head,  like  the 
flower  whofe  root  is  cut  afunder  t fee  bow 
fhe  fixeth  her  eyes  upon  the  earth  ! fee 
how  they  ferve  her  to  no  purpofe  but  for 
weeping  ! 

Is  there  in  her  mouth  difeourfe  ? is  there 
in  her  heart  the  love  of  fociety?  is  there 
in  her  foul,  reafon  ^ Afk  lier  the  caufe,  fhe 
knoweth  it  not;  enquire  the  occafion,  and 
behold  there  is  none. 

Yet  doth  her  ftrength  fail  her:  lo,  at 
length  fhe  fmketh  into  the  grave;  and  no 
one  faith.  What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Haft  thou  underflanding,  and  feed  then 
not  this ! haft  thou  .piety,  and  perceived 
thou  not  thine  error  ? 

God  created  thee  in  mercy  ; had  he  not 
intended  thee  to  be  happy,  his  beneficence 
would  not  have  called  thee  into  exiflence: 
how  dared  thou  then  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Majefty  ? 

Whilft  thou  art  moft  happy  with  inno- 
cence, thou  doft  him  moft  honour;  and 
what  is  thy  difeontent  but  murmuring 
againfl  him  ? 

Created  he  not  all  things  liable  to 
changes,  and  dareft  thou  to  weep  at  their 
changing  ? 

If  we  know  the  law  of  nature,  where- 
fore do  we  complain  of  it  ? if  we  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  what  fhall  vve  accufe  but  our 
blindnefs  to  what  every  moment  giveth  us 
proof  of? 
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Know  that  it  is  not  thou  that  art  to  give 
laws  to  the  world ; thy  part  is  to  fubmit  to 
them  as  thou  findeii.  them.  If  they  dihrefs 
thee,  thy  lamentation  but  addetli  to  thy 
torment. 

Be  not  deceived  with  fiir  pretences,  nor 
fuppofe  that  borrow  healeth  misfortune. 
It  is  a poifon  under  the  colour  of  a reme- 
dy: while  it  pretendeth  to  draw  the  ar- 
row from  thy  hreall,  io,  it  plungeth  it  into 
thine  heart. 

While  fadnefs  feparateth  thee  from  thy 
friends,  doth  it  not  fay,  Thou  art  unfit  for 
converfation  ? while  flie  driveth  thee  into 
corners,  doth  fire  not  proclaim  that  fne  is 
alhamed  ofherfelf? 

It  is  not  in  thy  nature  to  meet  the  ar- 
rows of  ill  fortune  unhurt;  nor  doth  reafon 
require  it  of  thee : it  is  thy  duty  to  bear 
misfortune  like  a man;  but  tliou  mud  fird 
alfo  feel  it  like  one. 

Tears  may  drop  from  thine  eyes,  though 
virtue  falleth  not  from  thine  heart ; be 
I'hou  careful  only  that  there  is  caufc,  and 
that  they  flow  not  too  abundantly. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  aiditflion  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  nunnber  of  tears. 
The  greared  griefs  are  above  ihefe  tefti- 
monies,  as  the  greated  joys  are  beyond 
utterance. 

VvTiat  is  there  that  weakeneth  the  foul 
like  grief  ? what  deprefieth  it  like  fadnefs  ? 

Is  the  forrowful  prepared  for  noble  en- 
terprizes.?  or  armeth  he  himfelf  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue? 

Subjcfl  not  thyfclf  to  ills,  where  there 
are  in  return  no  advantages : neither  fa- 
crifice  thou  the  means  of  good  unto  that 
which  is  in  iifclf  an  evil. 


Of  the  ADVANTAGES  MAN  ttiay 
acquire  O’ver  his  Felloe 'Creatures, 

% 284.  NoBI  LIT  Y HoNOU  R. 

Nobility  refideth  not  but  in  the  foul ; 
nor  is  there  true  honour  except  in  virtue. 

The  favour  of  princes  may  be  bought 
by  vice;  rank  and  titles  may  be  purchafed 
for  money:  but  thefe  arc  not  true  honour. 

Crimes  .cannot  exalt  the  man,  v ho  com- 
mits them,  to  real  glory;  neither  can  gold 
make  men  noble. 

When' tides  are  the  reward  of  virtue, 
when  the  man  is  fet  on  high  who  'hath 
ferved  his  country  ; he  who  bedeweth 
the  honours  hath  glory,  like  as  he  who 
receiveth  tirem;  and  the  world  is  benefited 
by  it. 

" Wouidd  thou  wifir  to  be  raifeJ,  and 
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men  know  not  for  what  ? or  wOuldd  thoti 
th|Lt  they  fhould  fay.  Why  is  this? 

When  the  virtues  of  the  hero  defeend  to 
his  children,  his  titles  accompany  them 
well ; but  wiien  he  who  pofiedeth  them  is 
unlike  him  who  deferved  them,  lo,  do  they 
not  call  him  degenerate  ? 

Hereditary  honour  is  accounted  the  mod 
noble;  but  reafon  fpcaketh  in  the  caufc  of 
him  who  hath  acquired  it. 

Lie  who,  meritlefs  himfelf,  appealeth  to 
the  aftions  of  his  ancedors  for  his  great- 
nefs, is  like  the  thief  who  claimeth  protec- 
tion by  flying  to  the  paged. 

What  good  is  it  to  the  blind,  that  his 
parents  could  fee  ? what  beneht  is  it  to  the 
dumb,  that  his  grandfather  was  eloquent? 
even  fo,  what  is  it  to  the  mean,  that  their 
predecefibrs  were  noble? 

A mind  difpofed  to  virtue,  maketh 
great  the  poflelTor  : and  without  titles  it 
will  raife  him  above  the  vulgar. 

Fie  will  acquire  honour  while  others  re- 
ceive it ; and  will  he  not  fay  unto  them. 
Such  were  the  men  whom  ye  glory  in  be- 
ing derived  from? 

As  the  fnadow  waiteth  on  the  fubdance, 
even  fo  true  honour  attendeth  upon  vir- 
tue. 

Say  not  that  honour  is  the  child  of  bold- 
nefs,  nor  believe  thou  that  the  hazard  of 
life  alone  can  pay  the  price  of  it : it  is  not 
to  the  aflion  that  it  is  due,  but  to  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it. 

All  are  not  called  to  the  guiding  the 
helm  of  date ; neither  are  there  armies  to 
be  commanded  by  every  one  : do  well  in 
that  which  is  comu)itteddo  thy  charge,  and 
praife  fhall  remain  unto  thee. 

Say  net  that  diflicuitic.s  arc  ncccflary  to 
be  conquered,  or  that  labour  and  danger 
mud  be  in  the  way  of  renown.  The  wo- 
man who  is  chade,  is  fhe  not  praifed  ? the 
man  who  is  honed,  deferveth  he  not  to  be 
honoured  ? 

The  third  of  fame  is  violent ; the  deflre 
of  honour  is  powerful ; and  he  who  gave 
them  to  us,  gave  them  for  great  purpofes. 

When  delperate  adtions  are  ncceifary  to 
the  public,  when  our  lives  are  to  be  expofed 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  what  can  add 
force  to  virtue,  but  ambition  ? 

Jt  is  not  the  receiving  honour  that  de- 
lightcih  the  noble  mind;  its  pride  is  the 
deferving  it. 

Is  it  not  better  men  fliould  fay.  Why 
hath  not  this  man  a datuc  ? than  that  they 
fliould  aflt.  Why  he  hath  one  ? 

The  ambitious  will  always  beflrd  in  the 

croud f 
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troui ; he  prefiTech  forward,  he  looketh  not 
behind  him.  More  anguifli  is  it  to  his  foul, 
to  fee  one  before  him,  than  joy  to  leave 
thoufands  at  a diftance. 

The  root  of  ambition  is  in  every  man  ; 
but  it  rifeth  not  in  all : fear  keepcth  it 
down  in  fome  ; in  many  it  is  fuppreded  by 
modefty. 

It  is  the  inner  garment  of  the  foul ; the 
hril  thing  put  on  by  it  with  the  fiefh,  and 
the  laft  it  iayeth  down  at  its  reparation 
from  it. 

It  is  an  honour  to  thy  nature  when  wor- 
thily employed ; when  thou  direftell  it  to 
wrong  purpofes,  it  diameth  and  deilroyeth 
thee. 

In  the  breaft  of  the  traitor  ambition  is 
covered ; hypocrify  hideth  its  face  under 
her  mantle;  and  cool  diffimulation  fur- 
nilheth  it  with  fmooth  words ; but  in  the 
end  men  fiiall  fee  what  it  is. 

The  lerpent  lofeth  not  his  ding  though 
benumbed  with  the  froft,  the  tooth  of  the 
viper  is  not  broken  though  the  cold  dofetli 
his  mouth:  take  pity  on  his  date,  and  he 
will  fhew  thee  his  fpirit ; warm  him  in  thy 
bofom,  and  he  will  requite  thee  with  death. 

He  that  is  truly  virtuous,  ioveth  virtue 
for  herfelf;  he  difdainerh  the  applaufe 
which  ambition  aimeth  after. 

How  pitiable  were  the  date  of  virtue,  if 
(he  could  not  be  happy  but  from  another’s 
praife  ? fhc  is  too  noble  to  feek  r ecompenfe, 
and  no  more  will,  than  can  be  rewarded. 

The  higher  the  fun  arifeth,  the  lefs  fha- 
dow  doth  he  make  ; even  (o  the  greater  is 
the  virtue,  the  lefs  doth  it  covet  praife ; 
yet  cannot  it  avoid  its  reward  in  honours. 

Glory,  l;ke  a fitadew,  dieth  him  v/ho 
piirfueth  it ; but  it  followeth  at  the  heels  of 
him  who  would  fly  from  it ; if  thou  courted 
it  without  merit,  thou  dialx  never  attain 
unto  it;  if  thou  deferved  it,  though  thou 
hided  thyfclf,  it  will  never  forfake  thee. 

Furfue  that  which  is  honourable;  do 
that  which  is  right ; and  the  applaufe  of 
thine  own  confcience  will  be  more  joy  to 
thee,  than  the  diouts  of  millions  who  know 
not  that  thou  deferveth  them. 

§ 225.  Science  Learning. 

The  nobled  employment  of  the  mind  of 
man,  is  the  diidy  of  the  works  of  his  Creator. 

To  him  whom  the  fcience  of  nature  de- 
lighteth,  every  objea  bringeth  a proof  of 
his  God ; every  thing  that  proveih  it, 
giveth  caufe  of  adoration. 

His  mind  is  lifted  up  to  heaven  every 
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moment ; his  life  is  one  continued  a6c  of 
devotion. 

Cadeth  he  his  eye  towards  the  clouds, 
findeth  he  not  the  heavens  full  of  his  won- 
ders ? Looketh  he  down  to  the  earth,  doth 
not  the  worm  proclaim  to  him,  Lefs  than 
Omnipotence  could  not  have  formed  me  ? 

While  the  planets  perform  their  courfes ; 
while  the  fun  remaineth  in  his  place;  while 
the  comet  vvandcreth  through  the  liquid 
air,  and  returneth  to  its  dedined  road 
again ; who  but  thy  God,  O man  ! could 
have  formed  them  f what  but  infinite  wif- 
dom  could  have  appointed  them  their  laws  ? 

Behold  how  awful  their  fplendor  ! yet 
do  they  not  diminifh  : lo,  how  rapid  their 
motions ! yet  one  runneth  not  in  the  way 
of  another. 

Look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  fee  her 
produce  ; examine  her  bowels,  and  behold 
what  they  contain  : hath  not  wifdom  and 
power  ordained  the  whole  ? 

"Who  biddeth  the  grafs  to  fpring  up  ? 
who  watereth  it  at  its  due  feafons  r Behold 
the  ox  croppeth  it ; the  horfe  and  the  fiieep, 
feed  they  not  upon  it : Who  is  he  that  pro- 
vidtth  it  for  them  ? 

Who  giveth  increafe  to  tlie  corn  that 
thou  fewed?  who  returneth  it  to  thee  a 
theufand  fold  ? 

Who  ripeneth  for  thee  the  olive  in  its 
time  ? and  the  grape,  though  thou  knowe^. 
not  the  caafe  of  it  ? 

Can  the  meaned  fly  create  itfelf;  or 
v/ert  thou  aught  lefs  than  God,  couldl 
thou  have  fafliioned  it  f 

The  beads  feel  that  they  exifl,  but  they 
wonder  not  at  it ; they  rejoice  in  their  lift^ 
but  they  know  not  that  it  fhall  end  ; each 
performeth  its  couiTe  in  fucceffion  ; nor  is 
there  a lofs  of  one  fp.ecies  in  a thoufand 
generations. 

Thou  who  feed  the  whole  as  admirable 
as  its  parts,  canft  thou  better  employ  thine 
eye  than  in  tracing  out  thy  Creator’s  great- 
nefs  in  them  ; thy  mind,  than  in  examining 
their  v/onders  ? 

Power  and  mercy  are  difplayed  in  their 
formation  ; judice  and  goodnefs  fliine  forth 
in  the  provilion  that  is  made  for  them  ; all 
are  happy  in  their  feveral  ways;  nor  en- 
vietb  one  the  other. 

What  is  the  ftudy  of  words  compared 
w'ithtliis?  In  what  fcience  is  knowledge, 
but  in  the  dudy  of  nature  ? 

When  thou  hail  adoied  the  fabl  ic,  en- 
quire into  its  ufe  ; for  know  the  ca.'ih  pro- 
ducctli  nothing  but  may  be  of  good  to  thee. 
Are  not  food  and  raiment^  and  thr  reme- 
dies 
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dies  for  thy  dlfeafes,  all  derived  from  this 
fource  alone  ? 

Who  is  wife  then,  but  he  that  knoweth 
it  ? who  hath  underrtaiidin?,  but  he  that 
conteniplateth  it  ? For  the  reft,  whatever 
Icience  hath  moft  utility,  whatever  know- 
ledge hath  leaft  vanity,  prefer  thefe  unto 
the  others ; and  profit  from  them  for  the 
fake  of  thy  neighbour. 

7''o  live,  and  to  die  ; to  command,  and 
to  obey  ; to  do,  and  10  fuffer ; are  not  thefe 
all  that  thou  haft  farmer  to  care  about  ? 
Morality  ftiall  teach  thee  thefe ; the  Eco- 
nomy of  Life  lhall  lay  them  before  thee. 

Behold,  they  are  written  in  thine  heart, 
and  thou  needeft  only  to  be  reminded  of 
them  : they  are  eafy  of  conception  ; be 
attentive,  and  thou  (halt  retain  them. 

All  other  fciences  are  vain,  all  other 
knowledge  is  boaft ; lo,  it  is  not  neceftary 
or  beneficial  to  man;  nor  doth  it  make 
him  more  good,  or  more  honeft. 

Piety  to  thy  God,  and  benevolence  to 
thy  fellow  creatures,  are  they  not  thy  great 
duties } What  fhall  teach  thee  the  one,  like 
the  ftudy  of  his  works  ? what  fhall  inform 
thee  of  the  other,  like  underftanding  tJiy 
dependencies  ? 


O/NATURAL  ACCIDENTS. 

§ 286.  Prosperity  and  Adversity. 

Let  not  profperity  elate  thine  heart 
.above  meafure;  neither  deprefs  thy  foul 
unto  the  grave,  becaufe  fortune  beareth 
hard  againft  thee. 

Herfmiles  are  not  ftable,  therefore  build 
not  thy  confidence  upon  them  ; her  frowns 
endure  not  for  ever,  therefore  let  hope 
teach  thee  patience. 

To  bear  adverfity  well,  is  difficult ; but 
to  be  temperate  in  profperity,  is  the  height 
of  vvifdorn. 

Good  and  ill  are  the  tefts  by  which  thou 
art  to  know  thy  conftancy  ; nor  is  there 
aught  elfe  that  can  tell  thee  the  powers 
of  thine  owm  foul  : be  therefore  upon  the 
watch  when  they  are  upon  thee. 

Behold  profperity,  how  fvveetly  ihe  flat- 
tcreth  thee;  how  infenfibly  ftie  robbeth 
thee  of  thy  ftrength  and  thy  vigour  ? 

Though  thou  haft  been  conftant  in  ill 
fortune,  though  thou  haft  been  invincible 
in  eliftrefs;  yet  by  her  thou  art  conquered: 
not  knowing  that  thy  ftrength  returnctli 
not  again ; and  yet  that  thou  again  mayft 
need  ir. 

Afiiidion  moveth  our  enemies  to  pity  : 


fuccefs  and  happinefs  caufe  even  our  friends 
to  envy. 

Adverfity  is  the  feed  of  well-doing  : it 
is  the  nurfe  of  heroifm  and  boldnefs  ; who 
that  hath  enough,  will  endanger  himfelf  to 
have  more  ? who  that  is  at  eafe,  will  fee 
his  life  on  the  hazard  ? 

True  virtue  will  aft  under  all  circum- 
ftances;  but  m.en  fee  moft  of  its  effefts 
when  accidents  concur  with  it. 

In  adverfity  man  feeth  nimfelf  abandon- 
ed by  others  ; he  findeth  that  all  his  hopes 
are  centered  within  himfelf ; he  roufeth  his 
foul,  lie  encountereth  his  difficulties,  and 
they  yield  before  him. 

In  profperity  be  fancieth  himfelf  fafe ; 
he  thinketh  he  is  beloved  of  all  that  fmile 
about  his  table  ; he  grovv'cth  carelefs  and 
remifs ; he  feeth  not  the  danger  that  is 
before  him ; he  trufteth  to  others,  and  in 
the  end  they  deceive  him. 

^ Every  man  can  advife  his  own  foul  in 
diftrefs  ; but  profperity  blindeth  the  truth. 

Better  is  the  forrow  that  leadeth  to  con- 
tentment, than  the  joy  that  rendereth  man 
unable  to  endure  diftiefs,  and  after  plung- 
eth  himfelf  into  it. 

Our  paffions  diftate  to  us  in  all  our  ex- 
tremes ; moderation  is  the.effeft  ofvvifdom. 

Be  upright  in  thy  whole  life ; be  content 
in  all  its  changes : fo  ftialt  thou  make  thy 
profit  out  of  all  occurrences ; fo  fhall  every 
thing  that  happeneth  unto  thee  be  the 
fource  of  praife. 

The  wife  rnaketh  every  thing  the  means 
of  advantage  ; and  vvitli  the  lame*counte- 
nance  beholdeth  he  all  the  faces  of  fortune  : 
he  governeth  the  good,  he  conquereih  the 
evil : he  is  unmoved  in  all. 

Prefume  not  in  profperity,  neither  de- 
fpair  in  adverfity  : court  not  dangers,  nor 
meanly  fly  from  before  them  : dare  to 
defpife  whatever  will  not  remain  with  thee. 

Let  not  adverfity  tear  off  the  wdngs  of 
hope;  neither  let  profperity  obfeure  the 
light  of  prudence. 

He  who  defpaireth  of  the  end,  (hall 
never  attain  unto  it ; and  he  who  feeth  not 
the  pit,  ftiall  perifn  therein. 

He  who  callcth  profperity  his  good  ; who 
hath  faid  unto  her.  With  thee  will  I efta- 
blifti  m.y  happiyfs ; lo, ! he  anchoreth  his 
vcllel  in  a bed  of  fand,  which  the  return  of 
the  tide  waflieth  away. 

As  the  water  that  paffeth  from  the 
mountains,  kiiTeth,  in  its  way  to  the  ocean, 
every  field  that  bordereth  the  rivers ; as 
it  tarricth  rot  in  any  place;  even  fo  for--' 
tunc  vifiteih  die  fous  of  men;  her  motion 

IS 
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IS  inceflant,  fhe  will  not  flay ; flie  is  unflable 
as  the  winds,  how  then  wilt  thou  hold  her  ? 
When  flie  kifleth  thee,  thou  art  blefled  ; 
behold,  as  thou  turneth  to  thank  her,  fhe 
is  gone  unto  another. 

§ 287.  Pai N Sickness. 

The  ficknefs  of  the  body  affedeth  even 
the  foul ; the  one  cannot  be  in  health  with- 
out the  other. 

Pain  is  of  all  ills  that  which  is  moft  felt ; 
and  it  is  that  which  from  nature  hath  the 
fewefl  remedies. 

When  thy  conflancy  faileth  thee,  call  in 
thy  reafon ; when  thy  patience  quitteth 
thee,  call  in  thy  hope. 

' To  fuffer,  is  a neceffity  entailed  upon 
thy  nature;  wouldft  thou  that  miracles 
fhould  protc£l  thee  from  it?  or  fhalt  thou 
repine,  becaufe  it  happeneth  unto  thee, 
when  lo,  it  happeneth  unto  all  ? 

It  is  injuftice  to  expedt  exemption  from 
that  thou  wert  born  unto ; fubmit  with  mo- 
defty  to  the  laws  of  thy  condition. 

Wouldfl  thou  fay  to  the  feafons,  Pafs 
■not  on,  left  I grow  old  ? is  it  not  better  to 
fuffer  well  that  which  thou  canfl;  not 
avoid  ? 

Pain  that  endureth  long,  is  moderate ; 
blulh  therefore  to  complain  of  it:  that 
which  is  violent  is  fliort : behold  thou  feeft 
the  end  of  it. 

The  body  was  created  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  foul ; while  thou  afflidteft  the  foul  for 
its  pains,  behold  thou  fettefl  that  above  it. 

As  the  wife  afiUdletli  not  himfelf,  becaufe 
a thorn  teareth  his  garment ; fo  the  patient 
grieveth  not  his  foul,  becaufe  that  which 
eovereth  it  is  injured. 

§ 288.  Death. 

As  the  produdlion  of  the  metal  proveth 
the  work  of  the  alchymifl;  fo  is  death  the 
tefl  of  our  lives,  the  effay  which  fhevveth 
the  ftandard  of  all  our  adions. 

Wouldft  thou  judge  of  a life,  examine 
the  period  of  it ; the  end  crowneth  the  at- 
tempt : and  where  diftimulation  is  no  more, 
there  truth  appeareth. 

He  hath  not  fpent  his  life  ill,  who  know- 
eth  to  die  well ; neither  can  ^e  have  loft 
all  his  time,  who  employeth  tne  laft  portion 
of  itto  his  honour. 

He  wa».not  born  in  vain  who  dieth  as 
he  ought ; neither  hath  he  lived  unprofi- 
tably  who  dieth  happily. 

He  that  confidereth  he  is  to  die,  is  con- 
tent while  he  liveth  ; he  who  ftriveth  to 
forget  it>  hath  no  pleafure  in  any  thing  ; 
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his  joy  appeareth  to  him  a jewel  which  he 
expedleth  every  moment  he  ftiall  lofe. 

Wouldft  thou  learn  to  die  nobly  ? let 
thy  vices  die  before  thee.  Happy  is  he 
who  endeth  the  bufmefs  of  his  life  before 
his  death ; who,  when  the  hour  of  it  cometh, 
hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  die ; who  wiftieth 
not  delay,  becaufe  he  hath  no  longer  ufe 
for  time. 

Avoid  not  death,  for  it  is  a weaknefs ; 
fear  it  not,  for  thou  underftandeth  not  what 
it  is  ; all  that  thou  certainly  knoweft,  is, 
that  it  putteth  an  end  to  thy  forrows. 

Think  not  the  longeft  life  the  happieft; 
that  which  is  bell  employed,  doth  man  the 
moft  honour  ; himfelf  ftlall  rejoice  after 
death  in  the  advantages  of  it. 

This  is  the  complete  Economy  of 
Human  Life. 


§ 2 8 9.  A Morning  Prayer for  a young  Student 
at  School^  or for  the  co?nmon  Ufe  of  a School, 

Father  of  All ! we  return  thee  moft 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  thy  protec- 
tion of  us  in  the  night  feafon,  and  for  the 
refreftiment  of  our  fouls  and  bodies,  in 
the  fweet  repofe  of  fteep.  Accept  alfo  our 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  thy  mercies 
during  the  helplefs  age  of  infancy. 

Continue,  we  befeech  thee,  to  guard  us 
under  the  (hadow  of  thy  wing.  Our  age 
is  tender,  and  our  nature  frail ; and,  with- 
out the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  fhall 
furely  fall. 

Let  that  influence  defeend  into  our 
hearts,  and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth 
above  all  things.  O guard  us  from  temp- 
tations to  deceit,  and  grant  that  we  may 
abhor  a lye,  both  as  a fin  and  as  a di (grace. 

Infpire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
loathfomenefs  of  vice,  and  the  pollutions 
of  fenfual  pleafure.  Grant,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  of 
confeious  purity,  and  wafn  our  hands  inin- 
nocency,  from  tj^.-unite'd  motives  of  in- 
clination and  of  duty. 

Give  us,  O thou  Parent  of  all  know- 
ledge, a love  of  learning,  and  a tafte  for 
the  pure  and  fubliin-e  pleafures  of  the  un- 
derftandin'g.  Improve  our  memory,  quick- 
en our  apprehenfion,and  grant  that  we  may 
lay  up  fuch  a ftore  of  learning,  as  may 
fit  us  for  the  ftation  to  which  it  fliall  pleafe 
thee  to  call  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  great 
advances  in  virtue  and  re'igion,  and  fh;ne 
as  lights  in  the  world,  by  the  influence  of 
a good  example. 

Give  us  grace  to  be  diligent  in  our 
C c ftudics, 
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fludies,  and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may 
llrongly  mark,  and  inwardly  digeil  it. 

Blefs  our  parents,  guardians,  and  in- 
flrudlors ; and  grant  that  we  may  make 
them  the  beft  return  in  our  pov/er,  for  giv- 
ing us  opportunities  of  improvement,  and 
for  all  ’their  care  and  attention  to  our  wel- 
fare. They  a(k  no  return,  but  that  we 
fhould  make  nfe  of  thofe  opportunities,  and 
co-operate  with  their  endeavours— O grant 
that  we  may  not  difappoint  their  anxious 
expectations. 

Afliit  us  mercifully,  O Lord,  that  we  may 
immediately  engage  in  the  ftudies  and  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  go  through  them 
chearfully,  diligently,  and  fuccefsfully. 

Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 
defeats,  through  the  merits  of  our  bleifed 
Saviour,  Jefus  Chrifl  our  Lord.  Amen. 

§ 290.  All  E^cening  Prayer, 

O Almighty  God  ! again  we  approach 
thy  mercy-feat,  td  offer  unto  ihee  our 
thanks  and  praifes  for  the  bleffings  and 
proteftion  afforded  us  this  day  ; and  hum- 
bly to  implore  thy  pardon  for  our  manifold 
tranfgreffions. 

Grant  that  the  words  of  various  Inftruc- 
tion  which  we  have  heard  or  read  this  day, 
may  be  fo  inwardly  grafted  in  our  hearts 
and  memories,  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

Grant  that  as  we  recline  on  our  pil- 
lows, we  may  call  to  mind  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  day,  condemn  thofe  things  of  which 
our  confcience  accufes  us,  and  make  and 
keep  refolutions  of  amendment. 

Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch 
over  us  this  night,  and  guard  us  from 
temptation,  excluding  all  improper 
thoughts,  and  filling  our  breads  with  the 
purell  fentiments  of  piety.  Like  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brook,  fo  let  our 
fouls  third  for  thee,  O Lord,  and  for  what- 
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ever  is  excellent  and  beautiful  In  learning 
and  behaviour. 

Correff,  by  the  fvveet  influence  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  the  irregularities  of  our  tem- 
per ; and  redrain  every  tendency  to  ingra- 
titude, and  to  ill-ufage  of  our  parents, 
teachers,  padors,  and  maders.  Teach 
us  to  know  the  value  of  a good  education, 
and  to  be  thankful  to  thofe  who  labour  in 
the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  mo- 
rals. Give  us  grace  to  be  reverent  to  our 
fuperiors,  gentle  to  our  equals  or  inferiors, 
and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.  Elevate 
and  enlarge  our  fentiments,  and  kt  all  our 
condudl  be  regulated  by  right  reafon,  at- 
tended with  Chridian  charity,  and  that  pe- 
culiar gcnerofity  of  mind,  which  becomes 
a liberal  fcholar,  and  a fincere  Chridian. 

O Lord,  bedow  upon  us  whatever  may 
be  good  for  us,  even  though  we  fhould 
omit  to  pray  for  it ; and  avert  whatever 
is  hurtful,  though  in  the  blindnefs  of  our 
hearts  we  diould  defire  it. 

Into  thy  hands  we  refign  ourfelves,  as 
we  retire  to  red  ; hoping  by  thy  mercy, 
to  rife  again  with  renewed  fpirits,  to  go 
through  the  bufinefs  of  the  morrow,  and 
to  prepare  ourfelves  for  this  life,  and  for  a 
bleded  immortality;  which  we  ardently 
hope  to  attain,  th^^gh  the  merits  and  in- 
tercedion  of  thy  our  Saviour,  Jefus 

Chrid  our  Lord.  Amen. 

§ 291.  the  lord’s  prayer. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^ 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ; Thy  kingdom 
come ; Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven  : Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  ; And  forgive  us  our  trefpaffes,  aS' 
we  forgive  them  that  trefpafs  againd  us ; 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ; but  deli- 
ver us  from  evil : For  thine  is  the  king- 

dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
CLASSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 


I.  Beneficial  UffeBs  of  a Tafie  for  the 
Belles  Lettres. 

Belles  Lettres  and  Criticifm  chiefly 
confider  Man  as  a being  endowed 
with  thofe  powers  of  tafie  and  imagination, 
which  were  intended  to  embellifh  his  mind, 
and  to  fupply  him  with  rational  and  ufeful 
entertainment.  They  open  a field  of  in- 
vefligation  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All  that 
l-elates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and 
elegance;  all  that  can  fooche  the  mind, 
gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  afFc6tions, 
belongs  to  their  province.  They  prefent 
human  nature  under  a different  afped 
from  that  which  it  affumes  when  viewed 
by  other  fciences.  Tliey  bring  to  light 
various  fprings  of  ailion,  which,  without 
their  aid,  might  have  pafTed  unobferved ; 
and  which,  though  of  a delicate  nature, 
frequently  exert  a powerful  influence  on 
feveral  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  fludies  have  alfo  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  exercife  our  reafon  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  enquiries 
acute,  but  not  painful;  profound,  but  not 
dry  nor  abflrufe.  They  ftrew  flowers  in 
the  path  of  fcience ; and  while  they  keep 
the  mind  bent,  in  fome  degree,  and  adlive, 
they  relieve  it  at  the  fame  time  from  that 
more  toilfome  labour  to  which  it  mufl:  fub- 
mit  in  the  acquifition  of  neceflary  erudi- 
tion, or  the  invefligation  of’abflraft  truth. 

Blair, 

§ 2.  Beneficial  Effeds  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Taste. 

The  cultivation  of  Tafte  is  further  re- 
commended by  the  happy  effeds  which 
it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 


life.  The  mofl:  bufy  man,  in  the  mofl  ac- 
tive fphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
bufinefs.  Men  of  ferious  profefiions  can- 
not always  be  on  the  ftretch  of  ferious 
thought.  Neither  can  the  mofl:  gay  and 
flourifhing  fituations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleafure.  Life  mufl  always  languifli  in 
the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently 
languifli  even  in  the  hands  of  the  bufy,  if 
they  have  not  fome  employment  fubfidiary 
to  that  which  forms  their  main  purfuit. 
Hov/  then  fliall  thefe  vacant  fpaces,  thofe 
unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  lefs, 
occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  difpofe  of  them  in 
any  way  that  fliall  be  more  agreeable  in 
itfelf,  or  more  confonant  to  the  dignity  of 
the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertain- 
ments of  tafte,  and  the  fludy  of  polite  lite- 
rature ? He  who  is  fo  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a relifli  for  thefe,  has  always  at 
hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amufe- 
ment  for  his  leifure  hours,  to  fave  him 
from  the  danger  of  many  a pernicious  paf- 
lion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a bur- 
den to  himfelf.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly 
to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loofe 
pleafures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tedioufnefs 
of  exiftence. 

Providence  feems  plainly  to  have  point- 
ed out  this  ufeful  purpofe,  to  which  the 
pleafures  of  tafte  may  be  applied,  by  inter- 
pofing  them  in  a middle  flation  between 
the  pleafures  oT  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  pure 
intelleft.  We  were  not  defigned  to  grovel 
always  among  objefts  fo  low  as  the  for- 
mer; nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
flantly  in  fo  high  a region  as  the  latter. 
C c 2 The 
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The  pleafures  of  tafte  refrefh  the  mind  af- 
ter the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours 
of  abflradl  ftudy;  and  they  gradually  raife 
it  above  the  attachments  of  fenfe,  and  p:  e- 
pare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  confonant  is  this  to  experience,  that 
in  the  education  of  youth,  no  objedd  has  in 
every  age  appeared  more  important  to 
wife  men  than  to  tinflure  them  early  with 
a reiiili  for  the  entertainments  of  talle. 
The  tranfition  is  commonly  made  with 
eafe  from  thefe  to  the  difcharge  of  the 
higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  thofe 
whofe  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant 
turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues. 
Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relilh 
for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  is  juftly  conftriied  to  be  an  unpromif- 
ing  fyinptom  of  youth;  and  raifes  fufpici- 
ons  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifica- 
tions, or  deftined  to  drudge  in  the  more 
vulgar  and  illiberal  purfuits  of  life. 

Blair, 

§ 3.  Improvement  of  Taste  connelled 
K-vith  Improvement  hi  Virtue. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  difpofitions 
of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement 
of  talle  is  not  more  or  lefs  connedled.-  A 
cultivated  take  increafes  fenfibility  to  all 
the  tender  and  humane  paifions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercife ; while  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce  emo- 
tions. 

— Ingenuas  didicifle  fidellter  artes 

Emollit  mores,  nec  finitefle  feros  *. 

The  elevated  fentiments  and  high  exam- 
ples which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  hiilory 
are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  natu- 
rally tend  to  nourifii  in  our  minds  public 
fpirir,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal fortune,  anft  the  admiration  of  what 
is  truly  illufirious  and  great. 

• I will  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  im- 
provement of  tafte  and  of  virtue  is  the 
fame  ; or  that  they  may  always  be  expell- 
ed to  co-exift  in  an  equal  degree.  More 
powerful  correctives  than  tafte  can  apply, 
are  necefiary  for  reforming  the  corrupt 
prcpenfities  which  too  frequently  prevail 
among  mankind.  Elegant  fpeculations 
are  femedmes  found  to  float  on  the  furface 
of  the  mind,  while  bad  paftions  poffefs  the 
interior  regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  fame 
time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 

* Thefe  poli/h’d  srts  have  humaniz’d  mankind, 
ijoi'ten’d  the  rude,  and  calm’d  the  beift’rous  mirfl. 
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exercife  of  tafte  is,  in  its  native  tendency, 
m.oral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the 
moft  admired  produdions  of  genius,  whe- 
ther in  poetry  or  profe,  almoft  every  one 
rifes  with  fome  good  impreflions  left  on 
his  mind ; and  though  thefe  may  not  al- 
ways be  durable,  they  are  at  leaft  to  be 
ranked  among  the  means  of  difpofing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
I fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  illuftrate 
it  more  fully,  that,  without  poflefTing  the 
virtuous  affections  in  a ftrong  degree,  no 
man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  fublime 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  muft  feel  what  a 
good  man  feels,  if  he  expeds  greatly  to 
move  or  to  intereft  mankind.  They  are 
the  ardent  fentiments  of  honour,  virtue, 
magnanimity,  and  public  fpirit,  that  only 
can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up 
into  the  mind  thofe  high  ideas,  which  at- 
trad  the  admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this 
fpirit  be  necefl'ary  to  produce  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiftied  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  muft  be 
neceftary  alfo  to  our  reliftiing  them  with 
proper  tafte  and  feeling.  Ibid, 

§ 4.  0«  S T y L E. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a precife  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  Style.  The  beft  defini- 
tion I can  give  of  it  is,  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  a man  expreffes  his  concep- 
tions, by  means  of  Language.  It  is  dif- 
ferent fiom  mere  Language  or  words. 
The  words,  which  an  author  employs,  may 
be  proper  and  fauklefs ; and  his  Style,  may, 
neverthelefs,  have  great  faults  ; it  may  be 
dry,  or  ftiff,  or  feeble, ^or  affeded.  Style 
has  always  fome  reference  to  an  author’s 
manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a pidure  of  the 
ideas  which  rife  in  his  mind,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  rife  there;  and 
hence,  when  we  are  examdning  an  author’s 
compofition,  it  is,  in  many  cales,  extremely 
difficult  to  feparate  the  Style  from  the  fen- 
timent.  No  wonder  thelc  two  fliould  be 
fo  intimately  conneCted,  as  Style  is  nothing 
elfe,  than  that  fort  of  exprefiion  which  our 
thoughts  moft  readily  aftume.  Hence,  dif- 
ferent countries  have  been  noted  for  pe- 
culiarities of  Style,  fuited  to  their  different 
temper  and  genius.  The  eaftern  nations 
animated  their  ftyle  with  the  moft  ftrong 
and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a polilhed  and  rxute  people,  formed  a 
Style,  accurate,  clear,  and  neat.  The  Afia- 
tics,  gay  and  loofe  in  their  manners,  afted- 
ed  a Style  florid  and  diffufe.  The  like 
fort  of  charaderiftical  difterences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  Style  of  the  French, 
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tKe  EngUfli,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giv- 
ing the  general  crarafters  of  Style,  it  is 
ufual  to  talk  of  a nervous,  a feeble,  or  a 
fpirited  Style ; which  are  plainly  the  cha- 
rafters  of  a writer’s  manner  of  thinking, 
as  well  as.  of  expreffing  himfelf : fo  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  feparate  thefe  two  things  from 
one  another.  Of  the  general  characters 
of  Style,  I am  afterwards  to  difeourfe ; but 
it  will  be  necelTary  to.  begin  with  examin- 
ing the  more  fimple  qualities  of  it ; from 
the  afiemblage  of  which  its  more  complex 
denominations,  in  a great  meafure,  reffilt. 

All  the  qualities  of  a good  Style  may  be 
ranged  under  two  heads,  Perfpicuity  and 
Ornament.  For  all  that  can  poffibly  be 
required  of  Language  is,  to  convey  our 
ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  fuch  a drefs,  as,  by 
pleafing  and  intereiling  them,  ffiall  moil 
efFeClually  llrengthen  theimpreffions  which 
we  feek  to  make.  When  both  thefe  ends 
are  anfwered,  we  certainly  accompliffi  every^ 
purpofe  for  wliich  we  ufe  Writing  and  Dif- 
eourfe. Blair. 

§ 5.  On  Perspicuity. 

Perfpicuity,  it  v/ill  be  readily  admitted, 
is  the  fundamental  quality  of  Style*;  a 
quality  fo  elTential  in  every  kind  of  writ- 
ing, that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can 
atone.  Without  this,  the  riched  ornaments 
of  Style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark  ; 
and  puzzle,  inllead  of  ple.afmg,  the  reader. 
This,  therefore,  mud  be  our  firft  objedt,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  under- 
dood,  and  underilood  without  the  lead  dif- 
ficulty. “ Oratio,”  fays  Quindilian,  “ de- 
bet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  ed’e 
aperta;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  ficut 
“ foi  in  Qculos,  etiamfi  in  eum  non  inten- 
datur,  occurrat.  Quarre,  non  folum  ut 
intelligere  poffit,  fed  ne  omnino  poffit 
“ non  intelligere,  curandumf.”  If  we 
are  obliged  to  follow  a writer  with  much 
care,  to  paufe,  and  to  read  over  his  fen- 
tences  a fecond  time,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend them  fully,  he  will  never  pleafe  us 

* “ Nobis  prima  fit  virtus,  perfpicuita.s,  propria 
**  verba,  redlus  ordo,  non  in  longum  dilata  con- 
**  clufio  j nihil  neque  defit,  neque  fuperfluac.” 

Quinctil.  lib.  viil. 

■f  “ Difeourfe  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even 
“ to  the  mod  carelefs  and  negligent  hearer  ; fo  that 
the  fenfe  lhali  (bike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of 
“ the  fun  does  our  eyes,  though  they  are  not  di- 
redled  upwards  to  it.  We  mud  dudy,  not  only 
that  every  hearer  may  underdand  us,  but  that 
it  fhall  be  impoihble  for  him  not  to  underdand 
“ us.” 


long.  Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  rcHfh 
fo  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to 
admire  the  author’s  depth  after  they  have 
difeovered  his  meaning  ; but  they  will  fcl- 
dom  bs  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a fc- 
cciid  time. 

Authors  fometimes  plead  the  difficulty 
of  their  fubjed,  as  an  excufe  for  the  want 
of  Perfpicuity.  But  the  excufe  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  admitted.  For  whatever  a man 
conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power, 
if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dif- 
tin(fl  propofitions,  or  to  exprefs  dearly  to 
others  : and  upon  no  fubjed;  ought  any 
man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clear- 
ly. His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excufa- 
bly,  be  on  fome  fubjeds  incomplete  or  ina- 
dequate;  but  fiill,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear;  and,  wherever  this  is 
the  cafe,  Perfpicuity  in  expreffing  them  is 
always  attainable.  The  obfeurity  wliich 
reigns  fo  much  among  many  metaphyfical 
writers,  is,  for  the  m.oft  parr,  owing  to  the 
indlftindnefs  of  their  own  conceptions. 
They  fee  the  objed  but  in  a confufed  light;- 
and,  of  courffi,  can  never  exhibit  it  in  a 
dear  one  to  others. 

Peripicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  merely  a fort  of  negative  virtue, 
or  freedom  from  defed.  It  has  higher 
meHt;  it  is  a degree  of  pofitive  beauty. 
We  are  pleafed  with  an  author,  we  confi- 
der  him  as  deferving  praife,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  learching  for  his  mean- 
ing ; who  carries  us  through  his  fubjefl 
without  any  embarraffiment  or  confufion  ; 
whole  fiyle  flows  always  like  a limpid 
ftream,  where  we  fee  to  the  very  bottom. 

/^ul. 

§ 6.  On  Purity  an^  Propriety. 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Language,  are 
often  ufed  indifcriminately  for  each  other; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  very  neai-lv  allied. 
A diftindion,  however,  obtains  between 
them.  Purity,  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  words, 
and  fuch  conflrud'tions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Language  which  we  fpeak  ; 
in  oppofition  to  words  and  phrafes  that  are 
imported  from  other  Languages, or  that  are 
obiclete,  or  new-coined,  or  uf  d without 
proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  felec- 
tion  of  fuch  words  in  the  Language,  as 
the  bell  and  moll:  eiLablifned  ufage  has  ap- 
propriated to  thofe  ideas  which  wc  intend 
to  exprefs  by  them.  It  implies  the  cor- 
red  and  happy  application  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  that  ufage,  in  oppolition  to  vul- 
garilms,  or  low  exoreffions;  and  to  words 
C c 3 and 
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and  phrsfes,  which  would  be  lefs  fignili- 
cant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey. 
Style  may  be  pure,^  that  is,  it  may  all  be 
hriftly  Englifli,  without  Scotticifms  or 
Gallicirms,  or  ungrammatical,  irregular 
expreflions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  deficient  in  propriety.  The 
words  may  be  ill-chofen;  not  adapted  to 
the  fubjed,  nor  fully  expreffive  of  the 
author’s  fenfe.  He  has  taken  all  his 
words  and  phrafes  from  the  general  mafs 
of  Englifh  Language;  but  he  has  made 
his  feledion  among  thefe  words  unhappily. 
Whereas  Style  cannot  be  proper  without 
being  alfo  pure;  and  where  both  Purity 
and  Propriety  meet,  befides  making  Style 
perfpicuoLir,  they  alfo  render  it  graceful. 
T.  nere  is  no  ilandard,  either  of  Purity  or 
of  Propriety,  but  the  pradice  of  the  bek 
writers  and  fpeakers  in  the  country. 

When  I mentioned  obfolete  or  new- 
coined  words  as  incongruous  with  Purity 
of  Style,  it  will  be  eafily  underkood,  that 
fome  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On 
certain  occafions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  tlian 
profe,  with  refped  to  coining,  or,  at  Icafu, 
new-compounding  words ; yet,  even  here, 
this  liberty  fliculd  be  ufed  with  a fparing 
hand.  in  profe,  fuch  innovations  are 
more  hazardous,  and  have  a worfe  effed. 
They  are  apt  to  give  Style  an  affeded 
and  conceited  air;  and  fhould  never  be 
ventured  upon  exxept  by  fuch,  whofe  ef- 
tabJifhed  reputation  gives  them  fome  de- 
gree of  didatorial  power  ov'er  Language. 

The  introJudion  of  foreign  and  learned 
words,  uiilefs  where  necelnty  requires 
them,  fliould  always  be  avoided.  Bar- 
ren Languages  may  need  fuch  affiftanccs ; 
but  ours  is  not  one  of  thefe.  Dean  Swift, 
one  of  our  molt  corred  writers,  valued 
himfelf  much  on  ufing  no  words  but  fuch 
as  were  of  native  growth : and  his  Lan- 
guage, may,  indeed,  be  coniidered  as  a 
ilandard  of  the  krideft  Purity  and  Pro- 
priety in  the  choice  of  words.  At  pre- 
fent,  we  feem  to  be  departing  from  this 
kandard.  A multitude  of  Latin  words 
have,  of  late,  been  poured  iu  upon  us. 
Oil  loine  occafions,  they  give  an  appear- 
ance oif  elevation  and  dignity  to  Style. 
But  oiten,  aho,  they  render  it  kiff  and 
forced  : and,  in  general,  a plain  native 
Style,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  read- 
ers, fo,  by  a proper  management  of  words, 
it  may  be  made  equally  krong  and  expref- 
five with  this  Latinized  Engliki.  Blair, 
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§ 7.  On  Precision. 

The  exad  import  of  Precifion  may  be 
drawn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word.. 
It  comes  from  “ precidere,”  to  cut  oif : 
it  imports  retrenching  all  fuperfluities,  and 
pruning  the  expreffion  fo,  as  to  exhibit 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  an  exad  copy 
of  his  idea  who  ufes  it.  I obferved  before, 
that  it  is  often  dikicult  to  feparate  the  qua- 
lities of  Style  from  the  qualities  of  Thought; 
and  it  is  found  fo  in  this  inkance.  For  iu 
order  to  write  with  Precifion,  though  this 
be  properly  a quality  of  Style,  one  nvuk 
pokefs  a very  confiderable  degree  of  dif- 
tindnefs  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of 
thinking. 

The  words,  which  a man  ufes  to  exprefs 
his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in  three  refpeds ; 
They  may  either  not  exprefs  that  idea 
which  the  author  intends,  but  fome  other 
which  only  refembies,  or  is  a-kin  to  it ; or, 
they  may  exprefs  that  idea,  but  not  quite 
fully  and  completely ; or,  they  may  ex- 
prefs it  together  with  fomething  more  than 
he  intends.  Precifion  kands  oppofed  to 
all  thefe  tliree  faults ; but  chieily  to  the 
lak.  In  an  author’s  writing  with  pro- 
priety, his  being  free  from  tiie  two  for- 
mer faults  feems  implied.  The  words 
which  lie  ufes  are  proper;  tliat  is,  they 
exprefs  that  idea  which  he  intends,  and 
they  exprefs  it  fully;  but  to  be  Precife, 
fignifies,  that  they  exprefs  that  idea,  and 
no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words 
which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any 
fuperfluous,  imfeafonable  accefibry,  fo  as 
to  mix  it  confufedly  with  the  principal  ob- 
jed,  and  thereby  to  render  our  concep- 
tion of  that  objed  loofe  and  iudillind. 
This  requires  a writer  to  have,  himleif,  a 
very  clear  apprehenfion  of  the  objed  he 
means  to  prefent  to  us  ; to  have  laid  fak 
hold  of  it  in  his  mind ; and  never  to  wa- 
ver in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ; a per- 
fedion  to  wliich,  indeed,  few  writers-  at- 
tain. Ibid. 

§ 8.  On  the  U/e  aiid  Importance  of 
Precision.  , 

The  ufe  and  importance  of  Precifion, 
may  be  deduced  Lorn  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly 
and  dikindly,  above  one  objed  at  a time. 
If  it  muk  look  at  two  or  three  together, 
efpecially  objeds  among  which  there  is 
refemblance  or  connedion,  it  finds  itlclf 
confufed  and  embarrafied.  It  cannot 

clearly 
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clearly  perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and 
in  what  they  differ.  Thus  were  any  ob- 
je(5l,  luppofe  home  animal,  to  be  prelentcd 
to  me,  of  v/hofe  ftrudure  I wanted  to 
form  a diftin^t  notion,  I would  defire  all 
its  trappings  to  be  taken  oiT,  I would  re- 
quire it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itfelf, 
and  to  Hand  alone,  that  there  might  be 
nothing  to  di draft  my  attention.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  words,  if,  when 
you  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning, 
you  alfo  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it ; if  you  join  foreign  circumftances  to  the 
principal objeft ; if,  by  unneceffarily  va- 
rying the  expreffion,  you  fliift  the  point  of 
view,  and  make  me  fee  fomefimes  the  ob- 
jeft itfelf,  and  fometimes  another  thing 
that  is  connefted  with  it ; you  thereby  ob- 
lige me  to  look  on  feveral  objefts  at  once, 
and  I lofe  ffght  of  the  principal.  You 
load  the  animal  you  are  Ihowing  me  with 
fo  many  trappings  and  collars,  and  bring 
fo  many  of  the  fame  fpecies  before  me, 
fomewhat  refembling,  and  yet  fomewhat 
differing,  that  I fee  none  of  them  clearly. 

T his  forms  what  is  called  a Loofe  Style : 
and  is  the  proper  oppofite  to  Prccifion.  It 
generally  arifes  from  uffng  a fuperfluity 
of  words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a mul- 
titude of  words,  to  make  themfelves  un- 
derftood,  as  they  think,  more  difdnftly ; 
and  they  only  confound  the  reader.  They 
are  fenfible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precife  expreffion,  to  convey  what  they 
would  fignify ; they  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
ceive their  own  meaning  very  precifely 
themfelves ; and,  therefore,  help  it  out, 
as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word, 
which  may,  as  they  fuppofe,  fupply  the 
defeft,  and  bring  you  fomewhat  nearer  to 
their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about 
it,  and  about  it,  but  never  juft  hit  the 
thing.  The  image,  as  they  fet  it  before 
you,  is  always  feen  double;  and  no  dou- 
ble image  is  diftinft.  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  hero’s  courage  in  the  day 
of  battle,  the  expreffion  is  precife,  and  I 
underftand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  defireof 
multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praife  his 
courage^Lnd  fortitude^  atthemoment  he  joins 
thefe  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  wa- 
ver. He  means  to  exprefs  one  quality  more 
ftrongly ; but  he  is,  in  truth,  expreffing  two. 
Courage  refifts  danger;  fortitude  fupports 
pain.  The  occafion  of  exerting  each  of 
thefe  qualities  is  different;  and  being  led 
to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one 
of  them  fhould  be  in  my  view,  my  view 
is  rendered  unfteady,  and  my  conception 
of  the  objeft  indiftinft. 
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From  what  I have  laid,  it  appears  that 
an  author  may,  in  a qualified  fenfe,  be 
perfpicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being 
precife.  He  ufes  proper  words,  and  pro- 
per arrangement:  he  gives  you  the  idea 
as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himfelf;  and  fo 
far  he  is  perfpicuous;  but  the  ideas  are 
not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind:  they  are 
loofe  and  general;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expreffed  with  Precifion.  All  lubjefts 
do  not  equally  require  Precifion.  It  is 
fufficient  on  many  occafions,  that  we 
have  a general  view  of  the  meaning.  The 
fubjeft,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  fa- 
miliar kind ; and  we  arc  in  no  hazard  of 
miftaking  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  though 
every  word  which  he  ufes  be  not  precife 
and  exaft.  Blair. 

§ 9.  fhe  Cau/es  of  a Loofe  Style. 

The  great  fource  of  a Loofe  Style,  in 
oppofition  to  Precifion,  is  the  injudicious 
ufe  of  thofe  words  termed  Synonymous. 
They  are  called  Synonymous,  becaufe  they 
agree  in  expreffing  one  principal  idea:  bur, 
for  the  moft  part,  if  not  always,  they  ex- 
prefs  it  with  fome  diverfity  in  the  circum- 
ftances. They  are  varied  by  feme  ac- 
ceffbry  idea  which  every  word  intro- 
duces, and  which  forms  the  diftinfticn  be- 
• tween  them.  Hardly,  in  any  Language,are 
there  two  words  that  convey  precifely  the 
fame  idea;  a perfon  thoroughly converfant 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Language,  v/ill  al- 
ways be  able  to  cbferve  fomething  that 
diftinguilhes  them.  As  they  are  like  dif- 
ferent fhades  of  the  fame  colour,  an  ac- 
curate writer  can  employ  them  to  great 
advantage,  by  ufing  them  fo  as  to  heighten 
and  fmifti  the  pifture  which  he  gives  us. 
He  fupplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in 
the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  luftre  of 
the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit. 
But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  muft  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he 
makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 
other : and  to  employ  them  carelefsly, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  filling  up  a period, 
or  of  rounding  and  diverfifying  the  Lan- 
guage, as  if  the  ffgnification  were  exaft  ;y 
the  fame,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence 
a certain  mill,  and  indiftinftnels,  is  unwa- 
rily thrown  over  Style.  Ibid. 

§ 10,  On  the  general  Charadlers  <^Style. 

That  different  fubjefts  require  to  be 
treated  of  in  different  forts  of  Style,  is  a 
pofition  fo  obvious,  that  1 fnall  not  ftay  to 
illuftrate  it.  Every  one  fees  that  Treatiles 
of  Philofophy,  for  initance,  ought  not  to 
C c 4.  be 
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be  compofed  in  the  fame  Style  with  Ora- 
tions. Every  one  fees  alfo,  that  different 
parts  of  the  fame  compofition  require  a va- 
riation in  the  Style  and  manner.  In  a fer- 
mon,  tor  inllance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  of  more 
ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth, 
than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  I mean 
at  prefent  to  remark  is,  that,  amidd  this 
I'ariety,  we  fill  expecl  to  find,  in  the  coin- 
pofitions  of  any  one  man,  iome  degree  of 
uniformity  or  confillency  with  himfelf  in 
manner;  wc  expedt  to  hnd  foine  predo- 
minant characler  of  Style  impreifed  on  all 
his  writings,  which  lhall  be  failed  to,  and 
diall  mark,  his  particular  genius,  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much 
in  Style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  red 
of  his  hidory.  The  dime  is  the  cafe  with 
thofe  in  'Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Livy’s  ora- 
tions, and  in  thofe  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able 
clearly  to  trace  the  didinguifliing  manner 
of  each  hidorian  : the  magnificent  fulntls 
of  the  one,  and  the  fententious  concifenefs 
of  the  other.  The  ‘‘  Lettres  Perdines,” 
and  “ L’Efprit  de  Loix,”  are  the  works 
of  the  fame  author.  They  required  very 
different  compofition  furely,  and  accord- 
ingly they  differ  widely;  yet  dill  we  fee 
the  fame  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real 
and  native  genius,  it  gives  a determina- 
tion to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  than  an- 
other. Where  nothing  of  this  appears ; 
where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  clia- 
rafter  in  the  compofitions  of  any  author, 
we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reafon, 
that  lie  is  a vulgar  and  trivial  author, 
wlio  writes  Tom  imitation,  and  not  from 
the  impulfe  of  original  genius.  As  the 
mod  celebrated  painters  are  known  by 
their  hand ; fo  the  bed  and  mod  original 
writers  are  known  and  didingu idled, 
throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style 
and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found 
to  hold  almod  without  exception.  Blair. 

§11.  On  the  AuJierej  the  Florid)  and  the 
Middle  Style. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  thefe 
general  charadlers  of  Style  which  we  are 
now  to  confider.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus  divides  them  into  three  kinds ; and 
calls  them,  the  Audere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Audere,  he  means  a 
Style  didinguifiied  for  drength  and  drm- 
nefs,  with  a negleft  of  fmoothneis  and  or- 
nament : for  examples  of  which,  he  gives 
Finder  and  FEfehylus  among  the  Poets,  and 
7’hucydides  among  the  profe  writers. 
By  the  Florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  in- 


dicates, a Style  ornamented,  flowing,  and 
fweet;  reding  more  upon  numbers  and 
grace,  than  drength  ; he  indances  Hefiod, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  princi- 
pally Ifocrates.  The  Middle  kind  is  the 
jud  mean  between  thefe,  and  comprehends 
the  bea.ucies  of  both;  in  which  clafs  he 
places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among  the 
Poets:  in  Profe,  Herodotus.,  Demodttenes, 
Plato,  and  (what  feeras  drange)  Aridotle. 
Idiis  mud  be  a very  wide  clafs  ' indeed, 
which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aridotle 
under  one  article  as  to  Style*.  Cicero 
and  Quindtilian  make  alio  a threefold  di- 
vifion  of  Style,  though  with  refpett  to  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  it ; in  which  they  are 
followed  by  mod  of  the  modern  writers 
on  Rhetoric  ; the  Simplex,  Tenue,  or  Sub- 
tile,  the  Gra^oe,  or  Vehemem',  and  the 
Medium,  or  temper  at  um  genus  diccndi.  But 
thefe  divifions,  and  the  iliudrations  they 
give  of  them,  are  fo  loofe  and  general, 
that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our 
ideas  of  Style.  I lhall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I have  to 
fay  on  this  fubjedt.  Ibid. 

§ 12.  On  the  Concife  Style. 

One  of  the  fird  and  mod  obvious  dif- 
tindlions  of  tire  different  kinds  of  Style,  is 
what  arifes  from  an  author’s  fpreading  out 
his  thoughts  more  or  Ids.  'Phis  didinifion 
forms  what  ai'e  calf  d the  Diftule  and  the 
Concife  Styles.  A concife  writer  coin- 
preffes  his  thought  into  the  fewed  poffible 
words;  he  fecks  to  employ  none  but  fuch 
as  are  mod  expreflive ; he  lops  off,  as  re- 
dundant, every  exprellion  which  does  not 
add  fpmething  material  to  the  fenle.  Or- 
nament he  does  not  rejedl;  he  may  be 
lively  and  figured  ; but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  fake  of  force  rather  than 
grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  fame 
thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light 
which  appears  to  him  the  mod  driking ; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
ifight,  you  need  not  expeSl  to  find  it  in  any 
other.  His  feiitences  are  arranged  with 
compadlnefs  and  drength,  rather  thanwith 
cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmod  pre- 
cifion  is  dudied  in  them ; and  they  are 
commonly  defigned  to  fugged  mere  10  the 
reader’s  imagination  than  they  diredtly 
exprefs.  Ibid. 

§ 13.  On  th§  DiJJ'ufe  Style, 

A diffufe  wmiter  unfolds  his  thought 
fully.  He  places  it  in  a variety  of  lights, 

* Dc  Compofitione  Verborum,  Cap.  25. 
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and  gives  the  reader  every  pofiible  aflift- 
aiice  for  underllanding  it  completely.  He 
is  not  very  careful  to  exprefs  it  at  firft  in 
its  full  ftrength,  becaufe  he  is  to  repeat 
the  imprelTion ; and  what  he  wants  in 
flrengti),  he  propoles  to  fupply  by  copi- 
oufnefs.  Writers  of  this  charadler  gene- 
rally love  magnificence  and  amplilicatro n 
7'heir  periods  naturally  run  oui  into  fome 
length,  and  having  room  for  ornament  of 
every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Lacn  of  thefe  manners  has  its  peculiar 
advantages;  and  each  bvecoines  faulty 
when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  ex- 
treme of  conciienefs  becomes  abrupt  and 
obfcure ; it  is  apt  alfo  to  lead  into  a Style 
too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epi- 
grammatic. The  extreme  of  diffafenefs 
becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the 
reader,  liowever,  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
two  manners  a writer  may  lean,  according 
as  his  genius  prompts  him:  and  under  the 
general  charadlcr  of  a concife,  or  of  a 
more  open  and  diffufe  Style,  may  polfels 
much  beautv  in  his  compolition. 

For  illuftrations  of  thefe  general  cha- 
raders,  I can  only  refer  to  the  writers 
who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  fo 
much  from  detached  palfages,  fuch  as  I 
was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  inllances, 
as  from  the  current  of  an  author’s  Style, 
that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a formed 
manner  of  writing.  The  two  moll  re- 
markable examples  that  I know,  of  con- 
cifenefs  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  al- 
low, perhaps  in  fome  cafes  farther,  are 
Tacitus  the  Hiilorian,  and  the  Prefident 
Montefquieu  in  “ L’Efprit  de  Loix.” 
Ariflocle  too  holdsan  eminent  rank  amo/ng 
didadic  writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps 
no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  fo  frugal 
of  his  words  as  Ariflotle ; but  this  fruga- 
lity of  expreiiion  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a beautiful  and  magnificent 
diffufenefs,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
moil  il’ufirious  inltance  that  can  be  given. 
Addifon,  alfo,  and  Sir  William  Temple, 
come  in  fome  degree  under  this  clafs. 

Blair* 

I § 1 4*  Nervous  and  the  Feehle 

Style. 

i The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  are  gene- 
1 ) rally  held  to  be  charaders  of  Style,  of  the 
I fame  import  with  the  Concife  and  the  Dif- 
t fufe.  7'hey  do  indeed  very  often  coincide. 

1 Diffufe  writers  have,  for  the  mofl  part, 
i fome  degree  of  feeblenefs ; and  nervous 
i writers  will  generally  be  inclined  to  a con- 
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cife  exprefiion.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  hold;  and  there  are  infianccs  of 
writers,  who,  in  the  midfl  of  a full  and 
ample  Style,  liat^e  maintained  a great  de- 
gree of  llrength.  Livy  is  an  example ; 
and  in  the  Englifh  language.  Dr.  Barrow. 
Barrow’s  Style  has  many  faults.  It  is  un- 
equal, incorred,  and  redundant ; but  with- 
al, for  force  and  expreffivenefs  uncommon- 
ly dillinguiflied.  On  every  fubject,  he 
multiplies  words  with  aa  overflowing  co- 
pioufnefs;  but  it  is  always  a torrent  of 
flrong  ideas  and  flgnificant  expreffions 
which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  founda- 
tions of  a nervous  or  a weak  Style  are  laid 
in  an  author’s  manner  of  thinking.  If  he 
conceives  an  objed  ftrongly,  he  will  ex- 
prefs it  with  energy  : but,  if  he  has  only 
an  indiflind  view  of  his  fubjed;  if  his 
ideas  be  loofe  and  wavering ; if  his  genius 
be  fuch,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  w riting,  fo 
carelefsly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold 
of  the  conception  which  he  would  commu- 
nicate to  us ; the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  un- 
meaning words  and  loofe  epithets  will  be 
found;  his  expreffions  will  be  vague  and 
general ; his  arrangement  indiliind  and 
feeble  ; we  fhall  conceive  fomewhat  of  his 
meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint. 
Whereas  a nervous  writer,  whether  he  em- 
ploys an  extended  or  a concife  Style,  gives 
us  always  a ftrong  impreflion  of  his  mean- 
ing ; his  mind  is  full  of  his  fubjed,  and  his 
words  are  all  expreffive  : every  phrafe  and 
every  figure  which  he  ufes,  tends  to  render 
the  pidure,  which  he  would  fet  before  us, 
more  lively  and  complete.  Ibid. 

§ 15.  On  Harjhfsefs  of  Style. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an 
extreme,  when  purfued  to  which  it  be- 
comes faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous 
Style  as  w'dl  as  others.  Too  great  a fludy 
of  flrengih,  to  the  negled  of  the  other 
qualities  of  Style,  is  found  to  betray 
writers  into  a harfh  manner.  Harflmefs 
arifes  from  unufual  words,  from  forced  in- 
verfions  in  the  conflrudion  of  a fentence, 
and  too  much  negled  of  fmoothnefs  and 
eafe.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  fome 
of  our  eariieft  daffies  in  the  Englifh  Lan- 
guage; fuch  as  bir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth, 
Milton  in  his  profe  works,  Harrington, 
Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  confider- 
able  note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Thefe  writers 
had  nerves  and  llrength  in  a high  degree, 

and 
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:ind  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that  quality 
in  Style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is 
now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  conflrudtion  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  arrangement  of  fentences.  Hooker, 
for  inftance,  begins  the  Preface  to  his  ce- 
lebrated work  of  Ecclefiafncal  Polity  with 
the  following  fentence : “ Though  for  no 
“ other  caufe,  yet  for  this,  that  pollerity 
**  may  know  we  have  notloofcly,  through 
“ filence,  permitted  things  to  pafs  away  as 
“ in  dream,  there  fhall  be,  for  men’s  in- 
‘‘  formation,  extant  this  much,  concerning 
the  prefent  hate  of  the  church  of  God 
“ eftablilhed  amongft  us,  and  their  careful 
endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the 
“ fame.”  Such  a fentence  now  founds 
harfn  in  our  ears.  Yet  fome  advantages 
certainly  attended  this  fort  of  Style;  and 
whether  we  have  gained,  or  loft,  upon  the 
whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a 
queftion.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement, 
which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  lan- 
guage fuiceptible  of  more  ftrength,  of 
more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  har- 
mony of  period.  But  however  this  be, 
fuch  a Style  is  now  obfolete;  and  no  mo- 
dern writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  cen- 
iure  of  haiftinefs  and  affedlation.  The 
prefent  form  which  the  Language  has  af- 
I'umed,  has,  in  fome  meafure,  facrificed 
the  ftudy  of  ftrength  to  that  of  perfpicuity 
and  cafe.  Our  arrangement  of  words  has 
Irecome  lefs  forcible,  perhaps,  but  more 
plain  and  natural : and  this  is  now  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  genius  of  our  Language. 

Blab', 

§ i6.  0/z Z/r;  Sty LE. 

The  dry  manner  excludes  all  ornament 
of  every  kind.  Content  v/ith  being  un- 
derftood,  it  has  not  the  leaft  aim  to  pleafe 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  to- 
lerable only  in  pure  didadlic  writing;  and 
even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great 
weight  and  folidity  of  matter  is  requifite  ; 
and  entire  perfpicuity  of  language.  Arif- 
totle  is  the  complete  example  of  a Dry 
Style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  au- 
thor who  adhered  io  rigidly  to  the  ftridl- 
nefs  of  a didadlic  manner,  throughout  all 
his  writings,  and  conveyed  fomuch  inftruc- 
. tion,  without  the  leaft  approach  to  orna- 
ment. Witli  the  meft  profound  genius, 
and  extenfive  views,  he  writes  like  a pure 
intelligence,  who  addreftes  himfelf  folely 
to  the  underftanding,  without  making  any 
afe  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  B ut 


this  is  a manner  which  deferves  not  to  be 
imitated.  For,  although  the  goodnefs  of 
the  matter  may  compenfate  the  drprefs  or 
harftinefs  of  the  Style,  yet  is  that  drynefs 
a confiderable  defedf  ; as  it  fatigues  atten- 
tion, and  conveys  our  fentiments,  wdth  dif- 
advantage,  to  the  reader  or  hearer. 

Ihid, 

§ 17.  On  the  Plain  Style. 

A Plain  Style  rifes  one  degree  above  a 
dry  one.  A writer  of  this  charadler  em- 
ploys very  little  ornament  of  any  kind, 
and  refts  almoft  entirely  upon  his  fenfe. 
But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by 
the  employment  of  figures,  mufical  ar- 
rangement, or  any  other  art  of  writing,  he 
ftudies,  however,  to  avoid  difgufting  us, 
like  a dry  and  a harfti  writer.  Befides 
Perfpicuity,  he  purfues  Propriety,  Purity, 
and  Precifton,  in  his  language : which  form 
one  degree,  and  no  inconfiderable  one,  of 
beauty.  Livelinefs  too,  and  force,  may  be 
confiftent  with  a very  Plain  Style  : and, 
therefore,  fuch  an  author,  if  his  fentiments 
be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable. 
The  difference  between -a  dry  and  plain 
writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of 
ornament,  and  feems  not  to  know  what  it 
is ; the  latter  feeks  not  after  it.  He  gives 
us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  diftindt 
and  pure  ; any  further  ornament  he  gives 
himfelf  no  trouble  about ; either,  becaifte 
he  thinks  it  unneceffary  to  his  fubjedl;  o?*, 
becaufe  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  de- 
light in  it;  or,  becaufe  it  leads  him  to  de- 
fpife  it 

This  lart  was  the  cafe  with  Dean  Swift, 
who  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  thofe 
that  have  employed  the  Plain  Style.  Few 
writers  have  difeovered  more  capacity. 
He  treats  every  fubjedl  which  he  handles, 
v/hether  ferious  or  ludicrous,  in  a mafterly 
manner.  He  knew,  almoft  beyond  any 
man,  the  Purity,  the  Extent,  the  Precifton 
of  the  Engiifn  Language  ; and,  therefore, 
to  fuch  as  wifti  to  attain  a pure  and  cor- 
redl  Style,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
models.  But  we  muft  not  look  for  much 
ornament  and  grace  in  his  Language. 

* On  this  head,  of  the  General  Chara£^ers  of 
Style,  particularly  the  Plain  and  the  Simple,  and 
the  charadters  of  thofe  EnjjlUh  authors  v.ho  are 
clafTed  under  them,  in  this,  and  the  following  Lec- 
tures [xix]  feveral  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a 
manuicript  treatife  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was 
ftewn  to  me  many  years  ago,  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Author,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  him  to  the  Public. 


His 
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His  haughty  and  morofe  genius  made  him 
defpife  any  embelliilimenc  of  this  kind,  as 
beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  fen- 
timents  in  a plain,  downright,  politive 
manner,  like  one  who  is  fure  he  is  in  the 
right ; and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you 
be  pleafed  or  not.  His  fentences  are  com- 
monly negligently  arranged;  diflindly 
enough  as  to  the  fenfe,  but  without  any 
regard  to  fmoothnefs  of  found  ; often  with- 
out much  regard  to  compadinefs  or  ele- 
gance. If  a metaphor,  or  any  other  figure, 
chanced  to  render  his  fatire  more  poignant, 
he  would,  perhaps,  vouchfafe  to  adopt  it, 
when  it  came  in  his  way;  but  if  it  tended 
only  to  embellifh  and  iiluftrate,  he  would 
rather  throvv  it  afide.  Hence,  in  his  fe- 
rious  pieces,  his  ftyle  often  borders  upon 
the  dry  and  unpleafmg  ; in  his  humorous 
ones,  the  plainnefs  of  his  manner  fets  off 
his  wit  to  the  higheft  advantage.  There 
is  no  froth  nor  affeftation  in  it ; it  feems 
native  and  unftudied ; and  while  he  hardly 
appears  to  fmile  himfelf,  he  makes  his 
reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a writer  of  fuch 
a genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style 
was  mofl  admirably  fitted.  Among  our 
philofophical  writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes 
under  this  clafs;  perfpicuous  and  pure,  but 
almoll;  without  any  ornament  whatever. 
In  works  which  admit,  or  require,  ever  fo 
much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the 
plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But 
we  mu  ft  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
cliaracler  which  a writer  affedls  throughout 
his  whole  compofition,  great  weight  of 
matter,  and  great  force  of  fentiment,  are 
required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader^s 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author.  Blair, 

^ i8.  On  the  Neat  Style. 

What  is  called  a Neat  Style  comes  next 
in  order ; and  here  we  are  got  into  the 
region  of  ornament  ; but  th^t  ornament 
not  of  the  higheft  or  moft  fparkling  kind. 
A writer  of  this  charafter  fliews,  that  he 
does  not  defpife  the  beauty  of  language. 
It  is  an  objedi  of  his  attention.  But  his 
attention  is  Ihewn  m the  choice  of  his 
words,  and  in  a graceful  collocation  of 
them  ; rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination,  or  eloquence.  His  fentences 
are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  in- 
cumbrance  of  fuperfluous  words ; of  a mo- 
derate length  ; rather  inclining  to  brevity, 
than  a fwelJing  ftrudlure  ; clofing  with  pro- 
priety ; without  any  tails,  or  adjedlions 
dragging  after  the  proper  clofe.  His 
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cadence  is  varied  ; but  not  of  the  fludied 
mufical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any, 
are  fhort  and  corredi  ; rather  than  bold 
and  glowing.  Such  a Style  as  this  may 
be  attained  by  a writer  who  has  no  great 
powers  of  fancy  or  genius,  by  indullry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules 
of  v/riting  ; and  it  is  a Style  always  agree- 
able. It  imprints  a charadler  of  moderate 
elevation  on  our  compofition,  and  carries  a 
decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unfuitable  to  any  fubjedl  whatever.  A 
familiar  letter,  or  a law  paper,  on  the  drieft 
fubjedl,  may  be  written  with  ncatnefs  ; and 
a fermon,  or  a philofophical  treatife,  in  a 
Neat  Style,  will  be  read  with  pleafure. 

' Jhid, 

§ 19.  On  an  Elegant  Style. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a charadler,  expref- 
fing  a higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a 
neat  one ; and,  indeed,  is  the  term  ufually 
applied  to  Style,  when  poffefling  all  the 
virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  ex- 
ceffes  or  defedls.  From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  eafily  be  under- 
flood,  that  complete  Elegance  implies  great 
perfpicuity  and  propriety  ; purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in 
their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement. 
It  implies  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  fpread  over  Style,  as  far  as  the 
fubjedl  admits  it;  and  all  the  illuftration 
which  figurative  language  adds,  when  pro- 
perly employed.  Jn  a word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleafes  the  fancy  and 
the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  underiland- 
ing  ; and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed 
with  all  the  beauty  of  expreflion,  but  not 
overcharged  with  any  of  its  mifplaced 
finery.  In  this  clafs,  therefore,  we  place 
only  the  firil  rate  writers  in  the  language ; 
fucii  as  Addifon,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple, 
Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a few  more  ; 
writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  many  of  the  attributes  of  Style,  but 
whom  we  now  clafs  together,  under  the 
denomination 'of  Elegant,  as,  in  the  fcale 
of  Ornament,  poffeffing  nearly  the  fame 
pJace.  Ibid, 

§ 20.  On  the  Florid  Style. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style, 
are  too  rich  aud  gaudy  in  proportion  to 
the  fubjedl ; when  they  return  upon  us  too 
faft,  and  llrike  us  either  with  a dazzling 
lullre,  or  a falfe  brilliancy,  this  forms  what 
is  called  a Florid  Style;  a term  common- 
ly ufed  to  fignify  the  excefs  of  ornament. 

In 
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In  a young  compofer  this  is  very  par- 
donable. Perhaps,  it  is  even  a promifing 
fvmptom,  in  young  people,  that  their  Style 
Ihould  incline  to  the  Florid  and  Luxuriant : 
Volo  fe  elFerat  in  adolefcente  fecundi- 
tas,”  lays  Quindilian,  multum  inde 
decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit, 
« aliquid  velut  ufu  ipfo  deteretur  ; fit  mo- 
do  unde  excidi  pollit  quid  et  exculpi. — 
Audeat  hasc  a;tas  plura,  et  inveniat  et 
inventis  gaudeat ; fint  licet  ilia  non  fatis 
“ interim  licca  et  fevera.  Facile  reme- 
dium  eft  ubertatis ; fterilia  nullo  labore 
« vincLintur.  But,  although  the  Florid 
Style  may  be  allowed  to,  youth,  in  their 
£rft  efl'ays,  it  mull  not  receive  the  fame 
indulgence  from  writers  of  maturer  years. 
It  is  to  be  expeded,  that  judgment,  as  it 
ripens,  ftiould  chaften  imagination,  and  re- 
jed,  as  juvenile,  all  fuch  ornaments  as  are 
redundant,  unfuitable  to  the  fubjed,  or  not 
conducive  to  illullrate  it.  ^ Nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  that  tinfel  fplen- 
doui  of  language,  which  fome  writers  per- 
petually afted.  It  were  well,  if  this  could 
be  afcribed  .to  the  real  overflowing  of  a 
rich  imagination.  We  Ihould  then  have 
fomething  to  amufe  us,  at  leaft,  if  we  found 
little  to  inftrud  us.  But  the  worft  is,  that 
with  thofe  frothy  writers,  it  is  a luxuri.i.ncy 
of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  fee  a labour- 
ed attempt  to  rife  to  a fplendour  of  com- 
pofition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to 
themfelves  fome  loofe  idea  ; but  having  no 
ftrenf’-th  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  defed  by  poetical 
words,  by  cold  exclamations,  by  common- 
place figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  it 
has  efcaped  thefe  writers,  that  fobriety  in 
ornament,  is  one  great  fecret  for  rendering 
it  pleafing  : and  that  without  a founda- 
tion of  good  fenfe  and  folid  thought,  the 
moft  Florid  Style  is  but  a childifti  impofi- 
tion  oh  the  Public,  The  Public,  however, 
are  but  too  apt  to  be  fo  impofed  on  ; at 
leaft,  the  mob  of  readers ; who  are  very 
ready  to  be  caught,  at  firft,  with  whatever 
is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  refteds 

* “ In  youth,  I wifh  to  fee  luxuriancy  of  fancy 
appear.  Much  of  it  will  be  diminilhed  by 
years;  much  will  be  correfled  by  ripening 
judgment;  fome  of  it,  by  the  mere  pradice  of 
compofition,  will,  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be 
only  fufheient  m.atter,  at  hrll,  that  can  bear 
fome  pruning  and  lopping;-  off.  At  this  time  of 
“ life,  let  genius  be  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride 
itfelf  in  its  efforts,  though  thefe  fhould  not,  as 
“ yet,  be  corred.  Luxuriancy  can  eafily  be  cured; 
“ but  for  barren*efs  there  is  no  remedy.” 


more  honour  on  the  religious  turn,  and 
good  difpoficions  of  the  prefent  age,  than 
on  the  public  tafte,  that  Mr.  Hervey’s 
Meditations  have  had  fo  great  a currency. 
The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is 
always  difplayed  in  them,  and  the  lively 
fancy  which,  on  fome  occafions,  appears, 
juftly  merited  applaufe  : but  the  perpetual 
glitter  of  exprefiion,  the  fwoln  imagery, 
and  ftrained  defeription  which  abound  in 
them,  are  ornaments  of  a falfe  kind.  I 
would,  therefore,  advife  ftudents  of  oratory 
to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey’s  piety,  rather  than 
his  Style  ; and,  in  all  compofitions  of  a fe- 
rious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr. 
Pope  fays,  from  founds  to  things,  from 
“ fancy  to  the  heart.”  Admordtions  of 
this  kind  I have  already  had  occafion  to 
give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  - them;  as 
I conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me, 
in  this  courfe  of  Lesftnres,  than  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  read- 
ers againft  the  aftefted  and  frivolous  ufe  of 
ornament ; and,  inftead  of  that  flight  and 
fuperficial  tafte  in  writing,  which  i appre- 
hend to  be  at  prefent  too  fafhionable,  to 
introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can 
avail,  a tafte  for  more  folid  thought,  and 
more  manly  fimplicity  in  Style  £/air. 


§ 21.  0/j  the  different  Kinds  o/"  Sim- 

plicity. 

The  firft  is.  Simplicity  of  Compofition,  ■ • 
as  oppofed  to  too  great  a variety  of  parts. 
Horace’s  precept  refers  to  this  : 

Denique  fit  quod  vis  fimplex  duntaxaC  et  unum  *. 

This  is  the  fimplicity  of  plan  in  a tra- 
Tgedy,  as  diftinguiPned  from  double  plots,  : 
and  crowded  incidents;  .the  Simplicity  of  • 
the  Iliad,  or  .^neid,  in  oppofition  to  the 
diPTcftions  of  Lucan,  and  the  icattered 
tales  of  Ariofto;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian 
archite£lure,  in  oppofition  to  the  irregular 
variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  fenfe.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  fame  with  Unity. 

The  fecond  fenfe  is.  Simplicity  ^ of 
Thought,  as  oppofed  to  refinement.  Sim-  - 
pie  thoughts  are  what  arife  naturally  ; 
what  the  occafion  or  the  fubjeft  fuggeft  ' 
unfought ; and  what,  when  once  fuggefted, 
are  eafily  apprehended  by  all.  Refine- 
ment in  writing,  expreftes  a lefs  natu- 
ral and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and 
v/hich  it  required  a peculiar  turn  of  genius  • 


* “ Then  learn  the  wand’iing  humour  to  con- 
troul, 

“ And  keep  one  equal  tenour  through  the 
whole,”  Iran  CIS. 

to 
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to  purfue;  within  certain  bounds  very 
beautiful ; but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
proaching to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by 
the  appearance  of  being  recherche^  or  far 
fought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  fay, 
that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a poet  of  far  greater 
fimplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley:  Cicero’s  thoughts  on  moral 
fubjedls  are  natural ; Seneca’s  too  refined 
and  laboured.  In  thefe  two  fenfes  of  Sim- 
plicity, when  it  is  oppofed  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it 
has  no  proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a third  fenfe  of  Simplicity,  in 
which  it  has  refpecl  to  Style ; and  hands 
oppofed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
of  language  ; as  when  we  fay,  Mr.  Locke 
is  a fimple,  Mr.  Hervey,  a florid  writer ; 
and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the 
the  teniiet^  or  fubtile  genus  dicendii'* 
is  underftood  by  Cicero  and  Quinflilian. 
The  fimple  flyle,  in  this  fenfe,  coincides 
with  the  plain  or  the  neat  flyle,  which  I 
before  mentioned ; and,  therefore,  requires 
no  farther  illuflration. 

But  there  is  a fourth  fenfe  of  Simplicity, 
alfo  refpedling  Style ; but  not  refpeding 
the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  fo 
much  as  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  in 
which  ourlanguage  exprelTes  our  thoughts. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  former 
fenfe  of  the  word  jufl  now  mentioned,  in 
which  Simplicity  wms  equivalent  to  Plain- 
nefs  : whereas,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  compati- 
ble with  the  highefl  ornament.  Homer, 
for  inftance,  pofTeffes  this  Simplicity  in  the 
greateft  perfedion;  and  yet  no  writer  has 
more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  Sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider,  flands  oppofed,  not  to  ornament, 
but  to  affeflation  of  ornament,  or  appear- 
ance of  labour  about  our  Style  ; and  it  is 
a diftinguifliing  excellency  in  writing. 

Blair. 

§ 22.  Simplicity  appears  eajy. 

A writer  of  Simplicity  expreffes  himfelf 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he 
could  have  written  in  the  fame  way ; Ho- 
race defcribes  it, 

■'  ■'  ut  fibl  qulvis 

Speret  Idem,  fudet  multum,  fruftraque  laboret 

Aulus  idem 

/ 

* “ From  well-known  tales  fuch  fifllons  would 
I raife, 

“ As  all  mighc  hope  to  Imitate  with  eafe  j 
“ Yet,  while  they  ftrive  the  fame  fuccefs  to  gain  ; 

Should  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  in 
vain.”  Francis. 
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There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expref- 
fion ; it  feems  the  very  language  of  nature; 
you  fee,  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and 
his  labour,  but  the  man,  in  his  own  natural 
charafler.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expref- 
fion ; he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of 
fancy ; but  thefe  flow  from  him  without 
effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this 
manner,  not  becaufe  he  has  fludied  it,  but 
becaufe  it  is  the  manner  of  expreflion  mofl 
natural  to  him.  A certain  degree  of  neg- 
ligence, alfo,  is  not  inconfiflent  with  this 
charafler  of  flyle,  and  even  not  ungraceful 
in  it ; for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words 
is  foreign  to  it : “ Habeat  ille,”  fays  Ci- 
cero, (Orat.  No.  77.)  molle  quiddam,  et 
“ quod  indicet  non  ingratam  negligentiam 
hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo 
laborantis  f . This  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  like 
fimplicity  of  manners,  it  fhovvs  us  a man’s 
fentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  with- 
out difguife.  More  fludied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful, 
have  always  this  difadvantage,  that  they 
exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a man  at 
court,  where  the  fplendour  of  drefs,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  thofe  pe- 
culiarities which  diftinguifh  one  man  from 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  Sirrt- 
plicity,  is  like  converfing  with  a perfon  of 
diflindlion  at  home,  and  with  eafe,  where 
we  find  natural  manners,  and  a marked 
charafler.  Uid. 

§ 23.  On  Naivete. 

The  highefl  degree  of  this  Simplicity, 
is  expreffed  by  a French  term  to  which 
v/e  have  none  that  fully  anfwers  in  our 
language.  Id  duvet  e.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give 
a precife  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word. 
It  always  expreffes  a difeovery  of  charac- 
ter. I believe  the  befl  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a French  critic,  M.  Marmontel, 
who  explains  it  thus  : That  fort  of  amiable 
ingenuity,  or  undirguifed  opennefs,  which 
feems  to  give  us  fome  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  the  perfon  who  fhews  it ; a certain 
infantine  Simplicity,  which  wc  love  in  our 
hearts,  but  which  difplays  fome  features  of 
the  charadler  that  we  think  we  could  have 
art  enough  to  hide  5 and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  fmile  at  the  perfon  who 

F “ Let  this  Style  have  a certain  foftnefs  and 
eafe,  which  lhall  charadterife  a negligence,  not 
unpieafing  in  an  autlior  who  appears  to  be 
more  folicitous  about  the  thought  tlian  the  ex- 
“ preflion.” 


difeovers 
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difcovers  this  charafter.  La  Fontaine,  in 
his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example 
of  fuch  Nai'vete.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
underftood,  as  defcriptive  of  a particular 
fpecies  only  of  Simplicity.  Blair, 

§ 24.  Ancients  eminent  for  Simplicity, 

With  refpcdl  to  Simplicity,  in  general, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  ancient  original 
writers  are  always  the  moft  eminent  for  it. 
This  happens  from  a plain  reafon,  that  they 
wTOte  from  the  diclates  of  natural  genius, 
and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and 
writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in 
hazard  of  producing  affeflation.  Hence, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more 
models  of  a beautiful  Simplicity  than 
among  the  R.oman,  Homer,  Hefiod,  Ana- 
creon, Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xeno- 
phon, are  all  dihinguilhed  for  it.  Among 
the  Remans,  alfo,  tve  have  fome  writers  of 
this  character;  particularly  Terence,  Lu- 
cretius, Phtedrus,  and  Julius  Caefar.  I'he 
following  palTage  of  Terence’s  Andrla,  is 
a beautiful  inftance  of  Simplicity  of  man- 
ner in  deferiptien : 

Funus  interim 

Procedit;  fequimur  ; ad  fepulchrum  venlmus  5 
In  ignem  impoiita  eft  5 fletur  j interea  haec  loror 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flammam  accelTit  iinprudentius 
Satis  cum  periculo.  Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pain- 
philus 

Bene  diihmulatum  amorem,  & celatum  indicat  ; 
Occurrit  praeceps,  nmlierum  ab  igne  rctrahit, 

Mea  Glyceiium,  inquit,  qiftd  agis  ? Cur  te  is  per- 
ditum  ? 

Turn  ilia,  ft  confuetum  facile  amorem  cernercs, 
ilejccit  I'e  in  eum,  fiens  quam  familiariier  *. 

Act.  1.  Sc.  i. 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy 
and  elegant ; and  convey  a moll  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  feene  deferibed ; v/hile,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Style  appears  wholly  artleis 

* Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds ; we  fol- 
“ low  } 

Come  to  the  fepulchre:  the  body’s  plac’d 

“ Upon  the  pile  ; lamented  j whereupon 
This  f.fter  i was  Ipeaking  of,  all  wild, 

Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

There ! there ! the  frighted  Pamphilus  be- 
“ trays 

<<  His  well-diftembled  and  long-bidden  love  j 

“ Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and 
“ cries, 

Oh  I my  Glycerium  ! w'hat  is  it  you  do  ? 
VVhy,  wliy  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ? 

« Then  (be,  in  fuch  a manner  that  you  thence 
Might  eafily  perceive  thdr  long,  long  love, 
Threw  herfelf  hack  into  his  arms,  and  wept. 

“ Oh!  how  /arailiarly  ! ’ Colman. 


and  unlaboured.  Let  us  next  confide!* 
fome  Englifh  writers,  who  come  under  this 
clafs.  Hid, 

§ 25.  Simplicity  the  CharaSierific  r/'TiL- 
LOTSOn’j  Style, 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arcli- 
bilhop  Tillotfon’s  manner.  Tillotfon  has 
long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
and  a model  for  preaching.  But  his  elo- 
quence, if  we  can  call  it  fuch,  has  been 
often  mifunderftood.  For  if  we  include  in 
the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and 
ftrength,  pidlurefque  defeription,  glowing 
figures,  or  corredl  arrangement  of  fentefli 
ces,  in  all  thefe  parts  of  oratory  the  Arch* 
bifhop  is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  Style 
is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perfpicuous, 
but  careiefs  and  remifs,  too  often  feeble  and 
languid  5 little  beauty  in  the  conftrudion 
of  his  fentences,  which  are  frequently  fuf* 
fered  to  drag  unharmonioufly ; feldom  any 
attempt  towards  ftrength  or  fublimity.  But, 
notwithftanding  thefe  defedls,  fuch  a con- 
ftant  vein  of  good  fenfe  and  piety  runs 
through  his  works,  fuch  an  earneft  and  fe- 
rious  manner,  and  fo  much  ufeful  inftruc- 
tion,  conveyed  in  a Style  fo  pure,  natural, 
and  unafFeded,  as  will  juftiy  recommend 
him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  Englifh 
language  remains ; not,  indeed,  as  a mo- 
del of  ihe  higheft  eloquence,  but  as  a fim- 
ple  and  amiable  w'riter,  vvhofe  manner  is 
ilrongly  exprefiivc  of  great  goodnefs  and 
worth.  I obferved  before,  that  Simplicity 
of  manner  may  be  confiftent  with  fome 
degree  of  negligence  in  Style  ; and  it  is 
only  the  beauty  of  that  Simplicity  which 
makes  the  negligence  of  fuch  writers  feem 
graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Archbi- 
fhop,  negligence  may  lometimes  be  car- 
ried fo  far  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  Sim- 
plicity, and  make  it  border  on  a flat  and 
languid  manner.  Hul. 

§ 26.  Simplicity  of  i’/r  William  Tem- 
ple’j  Style, 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Style  of  Simplicity.  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correftnefs,  he  rifesr 
a degree  above  Tillotfon ; though,  for  cor- 
reftnefs,  he  is  not  in  the  higheft  rank.  All 
is  eafy  and  flowing  in  him ; he  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious ; fmoothnefs,  and  what 
may  be  called  amaDnity,  are  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  charaders  of  his  manner;  relaxing, 
fometimes,  as  fuch  a manner  will  naturally 
do,  into  a prolix  and  remifs  Style.  No 
writer  whatever  has  ftamped  upon  his  Style 

a more 
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a more  lively  imprelfion  of  his  own  cha- 
radler.  In  reading  his  works,  we  feem  en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  him ; we  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not 
merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a man  ; and 
contrafl  a friendihip  for  him.  He  may  be 
clafTed  as  Handing  in  the  middle,  between 
a negligent  Simplicity  and  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  Ornament  which  this  charadler  of 
Style  admits. 

§ 27,  Simplicity  of  Mr,  Addison’x 
Style, 

Of  the  latter  of  thefe,  the  highef!:,  moH 
correct,  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  lim- 
ple  manner,  Mr.  Addifon  is  beyond  doubt, 
in  the  Englifh  language,  the  moft  perfedl 
example : and  therefore,  though  not  with- 
out fome  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
fafeH  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freeft 
from  confiderable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Peifpicuous  and  pure  he 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  ; his  precihon,  in- 
deed, not  very  great ; yet  nearly  as  great 
as  the  fubjedts  which  he  treats  of  require : 
the  conllrudtion  of  his  fentences  eafy,  agree- 
able, and  commonly  very  mulical;  carry- 
ing a charadter  of  fmoothnefs,  more  than 
of  Hrength.  In  figurative  language  he  is 
rich,  particularly  in  fimilies  and  meta- 
phors ; which  are  fo  employed,  as  to  ren- 
der his  Style  fplendid  without  being  gau- 
dy. There  is  not  the  leait  affeftation  in 
his  manner;  we  fee  no  marks  of  labour; 
nothing  forced  or  conftrained ; but  great 
elegance  joined  with  great  eafe  and  fim- 
plicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  diftinguifhed 
by  a charadler  of  modefty  and  of  polite- 
nefs,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.  No 
author  has  a more  popular  and  infinuating 
manner ; and  the  great  regard  which  he 
every  where  Ihews  for  virtue  and  religion, 
recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  ftrength  and  pre- 
cifion,  which  renders  his  manner,  though 
perfedlly  fuited  to  fuch  effays  as  he  writes 
in  the  Spedlator,  not  altogether  a proper 
model  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  ela- 
borate kinds  of  compofition.  Though  the 
public  have  ever  done  much  juHice  to  his 
merit,  yet  the  nature  of  his  merit  has  not 
always  been  feen  in  its  true  light : for, 
though  his  poetry  be  eleganl,  he  certainly 
bears  a higher  rank  among  the  profe  writ- 
ers, than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets ; 
and,  in  profe,  his  humour  is  of  a much 
higher  and  more  original  ftrain  than  his 
philofophy*  The  charadler  of  Sir  Roger 
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de  Coverley  difeoversmore  genius  than  the 
critique  on  Milton.  Ibid, 

§ 28.  Simplicity  of  Style  ne^er  <wearies. 

Such  authors  as  thofe,  whofe  charadlers  I 
have  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  read- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  firains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts  : wc 
are  pleafed,  without  being  dazzled  by  their 
lullre.  So  powerful  is  the  char.m  of  Sim- 
plicity in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  ic 
atones  for  many  defedls,  and  reconciles  us 
to  many  a carelefs  expreffion.  Hence,  in 
all  the  moft  excellent  authors,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  the  fimple  and  natural  manner 
may  be  always  remarked  ; although,^other 
beauties  being  predominant,  this  fonn 
not  their  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  cha- 
radler. Thus  Milton  is  fimple  in  the  midft 
of  all  his  grandeur ; and  Demofthenes  in 
the  midft  of  all  his  vehemence.  T o grave 
and  folemn  writings.  Simplicity  of  manner 
adds  the  more  venerable  air.  According- 
ly, this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the 
prevailing  charadler  throughout  all  the  fa- 
cred  Scriptures  : and  indeed  no  other  cha- 
radler of  Style  was  fo  much  fuited  to  the 
dignity  of  infpiration.  Ibid, 

§ 29.  Lord  Shaftseury  -deficient  in 
Simplicity  of  Style. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithftanding  many 
exceilencies,  have  rendered  their  Style 
muchlefs  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity, 
I cannot  give  a more  remarkable  example 
than  Lord  Shaftfbury.  This  is  an  author 
on  whom  I have  made  obfervations  feveral 
times  before  ; and  fhall  now  take  leave  of 
him,  with  giving  his  general  charadler  un- 
der this  head.  Confiderable  merit,  doubt- 
lefs,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read 
with  profit  for  the  moral  philofophy  which 
they  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with 
fo  many  oblique  and  invidious  infinuations 
againft  the  Chj-iftian  Religion;  thrown  out, 
t6o,  with  fo  much  fpleen  and  fatire,  as  do 
no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  au- 
thor or  a man.  His  language  has  many 
beauties.  It  is  firm  and  fupported  in  an 
uncommon  degree : it  is  rich  and  mufical. 
No  Englifti  author,  as  1 formerly  Ihewed, 
has  attended  fo  much  to  the  regular  con- 
ftradlion  of  his  fentences,  both  with  refpedl 
to  propriety,  and  with  refpedl  to  cadence. 
All  this  gives  fo  much  elegance  and  pomp 
to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it 
ftiould  have  been  fometimes  highly  admir- 
ed. It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  per- 
petual 
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petual  ftiffnefs  and  afFeflation.  This  is  its 
capital  fault.  His  lordftiip  can  exprefs  no- 
thing with  Simplicity.  He  feems  to  have 
confidered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a man  of  quality  to  fpeak  like 
other  men.  Hence  he  is  e\  er  in  bufkins; 
full  of  circumlocutions  and  artificial  ele- 
gance. In  every  fentence,  we  fee  the 
marks  of  labour  and  art ; nothing  of  that 
cafe  which  exprelles  a fentiment  coming 
natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of 
figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is 
exceedingly  fond  ; fometimes  happy  in 
them;  but  his  fondnefs  for  them  is  too  vi- 
able ; and  having  once  laid  hold  of  fome 
metaphor  or  allufion  that  pleafed  him,  he 
knov/s  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is 
moil  wonderful,  he  was  a profeifed  admirer 
of  Simplicity  ; is  always  extolling  it  in  the 
ancients,  and  confuting  the  moderns  for 
the  want  of  it ; though  he  departs  from  it 
himfelf  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever. 
Lord  Shaftfbiiry  polTefled  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  tafte,  to  a degree  that  we, may 
call  exceflive  and  fickly ; but  he  had  little 
warmth  of  pafiion;  few  flrong  or  vigorous 
feelings;  and  the  coldnefs  of  his  charad:er 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  llateJy  man- 
ner which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was 
fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ; 
but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He 
attempts  it  often,  but  always. awkwardly  ; 
lie  is  ftiff,  even  in  his  pleafimtry ; and 
laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not 
like  a man  *. 

From  the  account  which  I have  given 
of  Lord  Shaftfbury’s  manner,  it  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  that  he  would  miflead  many 
who  blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  to'the  tribe  of  imitators, 
than  an  author,  who  with  many  impofing 
beauties,  has  alfo  fome  very  confiderable 
blemilhes.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  ?vlytho- 
logy,  and  the  Court  of  Auguilus;  a writer 
of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
alio  ; but  infedled  with  an  extravagant  love 
of  an  artificial  Style,  and  of  that  parade  of 

* It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unworthy  of  being 
mentioned,  that  the  firfl  edition  of  his  Enquiry  into 
Virtue  was  publifhed,  I'urrcprltioufly  I believe,  in  a 
feparate  form,  in  the  year  1699  ; and  is  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  : by  comparing  which  Vc/ith  the  cor- 
redfed  edition  of  the  fame  treatife,.  as  it  now  ftands 
among  his  works,  we  fee  one  of  the  nioft  curious  and 
ufeful  examples,  that  I know,  of  what  is  called  Lhrie 
Labor  ; tne  art  of  policing- language,  breaking  long 
fentences,  and  working  up  an  imperfed  draught  in- 
to a highly-finilhed  performance. 


language  which  dillinguifhes  theShaftfhu- 
rean  manner. 

Having  now  faid  fo  much  to  recommend 
Simplicity,  or  the  eafy  and  natural  manner 
of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  de- 
fers of  an  oppofite  manner ; in  order  to 
prevent  miflakes  on  this  fubjed,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  it  is  very 
polTible  for  an  author  to  write  fimply,  and 
yet  not  beautifully.  One  mav  be  free  from 
affedation,  and  not  have  merit.  T he  beau- 
tiful Simplicity  fuppofes  an  author  to  pof- 
fefs  real  genius;  to  write  with  folidity,  pu- 
rity, and  livelinefs  of  imagination.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fimplicity  or  unaffedlednefs  of  his 
manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament  ; it 
heightens  every  other  beauty ; it  is  the 
drefs  of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties 
are  imperfed.  But  if  mere  unafFedednefs 
were  fufficient  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of 
Style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might 
often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  frequently  meet  with  pre- 
tended critics,  who  extol  the  dullefl  writers 
on  account  of  what  they  call  the  Chafte 
Simplicity  of  their  manner;”  which,  in 
truth,  is  no  other  than  the  abfence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  geni- 
us and  imagination.  We  mult  diftinguifli, 
therefore,  between  that  Simpliciiy  which 
accompanies  true  genius,  and  which  is  per- 
fedly  compatible  with  every  proper  orna- 
ment of  Style  ; and  that  which  is  no  other 
than  a parelefs  and  flovenly  manner.  In- 
deed the  diftindion  is  eafily  made  from  the 
efted  p'roduced.  The  one  never  fails  to 
interdl  the  reader;  the  other  is  inflpid  and 
tirefome.  Blair. 

§ 30.  On  the  Vehement  Styi^e. 

I proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner 
or  charader  of  Style,  dilrererit  from  any 
that  I hnve  yet  fpeken  of ; which  may  be 
diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vehe- 
ment. 'I'his  al\\  ays  implies  llrength ; and 
is  not,  by  any  means,  inconfillent  W'ith  | 
Simplicity:  but,  in  its  predominant  cha-  j 
rader,  is  dillinguifliable  from  either  the  t 
flrong  or  the  fimplc  manner.  It  has  a pe-  • 
culiar  ardour ; it  is  a glowing  Style;  the 
language  of  a man,  whofe  im.agination  and 
paifions  are  heated,  and  llrongly  affeded 
by  what  he  writes;  who  is  therefore  neg- 
ligent of  lelTer  graces,  but  pours  himfelf 
forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulnefs  of  a 
torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory  ; and  indeed  is  rather  expeded 
from  a man  who  is  fpeaking,  than  from  | 
one  wlio  is  writing  inhisclofet.  The  ora- 
tions I 
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tions  of  Demolchenes  furnilh  the  full  and 
perfect  example  of  this  fpecies  of  Style. 

Blau-. 

I 31.  Lord  Eolikgbroke  excelled  in  the 
Vehe7nent  Style. 

Among  Englifh  writers,  the  one  who  has 
moll  of  this  charafler,  though  mixed,  in- 
deed, with  feveral  defers,  is  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  a fadious  leader  ; the  dema- 
gogue of  a popular  allembly.  According- 
ly, the  Style  that  runs  through  all  his  po- 
litical writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming 
with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with  delibe- 
ration. He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures; 
and  pours  himfeif  forth  with  great  impe- 
tuolity.  He  is  copious  to  a fault;  places 
the  fame  thought  before  us  in  many  dihe- 
rent  views ; but  generally  with  life  and 
ardour.  He  is  bold,  rather  than  corredl ; 
a torrent  that  flows  ftrong,  but  often  mud- 
dy. His  fentences  are  varied  as  to  length 
and  Ihortnefs;  inclining,  however,  molt  to 
long  periods,  fometimes  including  paren- 
thefcs,  and  frequently  crowding  and  heap- 
ing a multitude  of  things  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  naturally  liappeiis  in  the  warmth  of 
fpcaking.  In  the  choice  of  his  v/ords,  there 
is  great  felicity  and  precifion.  In  exact 
conftrudtion  of  fentences,  he  is  much  in- 
ferior to  Lord  Shafdbury ; but  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  life  and  eafe.  Upon  the 
'whole,  his  merit,  as  a writer,  would  have 
been  very  confiderable,  if  his  matter  ha-d 
.equalled  his  Style.  But  whlllt  we  find 
many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in 
the  former,  as  .1  before  remarked,  we  can 
hardly  find  any  thing' to  cornmend.  In 
his  reaforiings,  for  the  molt  part,  he  is 
ilimfy  and  falie;  in  his  political  writings, 
faftious : in  v/hat  he  calls  his  philofophical 
.ones,  irreligious  and  fophiftical  in  the  high- 
dt  degree.  Ibid. 

^ 32.  DireSions  for  forming  a 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  I 
conclude  thefe  differtations  upon  Style  with 
a few  directions  concerning  the  proper  me- 
thod of  attaining  a good  Style  in  general ; 
Raving  the  particular  character  of  that 
Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  fubje^t 
-on  which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the 
bent  of  genius. 

The  firft  dirciSlion  which  I give  for  this 
purpofe,  is,  to  fludy  clear  ideas  on  the  fub- 
jeft  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
ipeak.  This  is  a dire(5tlon  which  may  at 
firft  appear  to  have  final!  relation  to  Style. 


Its  relation  to  it,  however,  isj  extremely 
cloTe.  The  foundation  of  all  good  Style, 
is  good  fenfe,  accompanied  with  a lively 
imagination.  The  Style  and  thoughts  of 
a writer  are  fo  intimately  connected,  that, 
as  I have  feveral  times  hinted,  it  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  diltinguifh  them.  Where- 
ever  the  impreffions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indiflina,  or  perplexed 
and  confufed,  our  Style  in  treating  of  fuch 
things  will  infallibly  be  io  too.  \/hereas, 
what  we  conceive  dearly  and  feel  ftrong-  ' 
ly,  we  will  naturally  exprefs  v/itli  clearneis 
and  with  itrength.  This,  then,  we  may  be 
affured,  is  a capital  rule^  as  to  Style,  to 
think  clofely  of  the  fubjed,  till  we  ^haye 
attained  a full  and  diftind:  viey/  or  the 
matter  v/hich  we  are  to  clothe  in  words, 
till  we  become  warm  and  interefted  in  it; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  (hall  we  find  ex- 
prefljon  begin  to  flow.  Generally  fpsak- 
ing,  the  belt  and  molt  proper  expreiTions, 
are  thofe  which  a clear  view  of  the  fubjedt 
fuggefts,  without  much  labour  or  enquiry 
after  them.  This  is  Quindilian’s  obferva- 
tion,  Lib.viii,  c.  i.  “ Plerumque  optima 
verba  rebus  colu"ercnt,,et  cernuntur  fuo 
luminc.  At  nos  qure  rirnus  ilia,  tan- 
quam  latcant  feque  lubducant.  Itanun- 
**  quam  pntamus  verba  efle  circa  id  de 
quo  dicendum  eft  ; fed  cx  aliis  locis  pe- 
“ tiinus,  et  inveiuis  yini  alTerimus* 

Ibid, 

§ 33.  Prablice  necefary  for  forming  a 
Style. 

In  the  fecond  placfe,  in  order  to  form 
a good  Style,  the,  frequent  pradlice  of 
.compofing  is  indilpenfibly  neceffary.  Ma- 
ny rules  concerning  Style  I have  delivered  ; 
but  no  rules  will  anfwer  the  end  without 
•excrdie  and  habit.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  not  every  fort  of  compofing  that  will 
improve  St)d.el  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe,  that  by  frequent,  carelefs  and 
hafty  compofition,  we  {hall  acquire  cer- 
tainly a very  bad  Style;  we  fhall  have 
more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning^ 
faults,  and  corredling  negligences,  than  if 
we  had  not  been  accuflomed  to  epmpo- 
fiiion  at  all.  In  the  begining,  therefor.e^ 

^ “ The  moft  proper  words  for  the  moft  part 
“ adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be  expref- 
“ fed  by  them,  and  may  be  difcovered  as  by  their 
“ own  light.  But  we  hunt  after  them,  as  if  they 
were  hidden,  and  only  to  he  found  in  a corner, 
Hence,  inftead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie 
“ near  the  hibjea,  we  go  in  queft  of  them  t? 

fome  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  fore? 
“ SO  the  cxnreflions  we  have  found  owt,’‘ 
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we  onglit  to  write  (lowly  and  with  much 
care.  Let  the  facility  and  fpeed  of  writing, 
be  the  fruit  of  longer  praflice.  Moram  et 
foUcitudinern,”  fays  Quinflilian  with  the 
greateft  reafon,  L.  x,  c.  3.  “ iuitiis  impero. 
Nam  primum  hoc  conllituendum  ac  obti- 
neiidum  ell,  at  quam  obtime  fcribamus ; 
“ celeritatem  drbit  confuetudo.  Paulatim 
res  faciiias  fe  oilendent,  verba  refponde- 
bunt,  compofitio  profequetur.  Cuntla 
“ dbnique  et  in  familia  bene  inftituta  in 
officio  erunt.  Summa  base  efb  rei : cito 
“ feribendo  non  ft  ut  bene  feribatur  ; bene 
feribendo,  fit  ut  cito*.  Blair, 

§ 34,  Too  anxious  a Care  about  Words 
to  he  a voided. 

We  mud  obferve,  however,  that  there 
may  be  an  extreme  in  too  great  and  anx- 
ious a care  about  Words.  We  mull;  not 
retard  the  courfe  of  thought,  nor  cool  the 
heat  of  imagination,  by  paufing  too  long 
on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on 
certain  occafions,  a glow  of  compofition 
which  Ihould  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to 
exprefs  ourfelves  happily,  though  at  the 
expence  of  allowing  forae  inadvertencies 
to  pafs.  A more  fevere  examination 
of  thefe  mud  be  lefc  to  be  the  work  of 
corredlion.  For  if  the  praflice  of  compo- 
iition  be  iifcful,  the  laborious  work  of  cor- 
refting  is  no  lefs  fo  ; it  is  indeed  abfolutely 
neceilkry  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  coinpoiLion.  What  we  have 
written  fhould  Isq  laid  by  for  fome  little 
time,  till  the  ardour  of  compofition  be  pall, 
. rill  the  fondnefs  lor  the  expreffioiis  we 
have  ufed  be  worn  off,  and  the  expreifions 
rhemfelves  he  forgotten  ; and  then  review- 
ing cur  work  with  a coo!  and  criticitl  eye, 
as  if  it  were  the  perforni'ince  of  another, 
we  fnali  difeern  many  imperfeftions  v/liich 
at  firil  efcaped  us.  Then  is  the  feafon  for 
pruning  redundancies ; for  weighing  the 
arrangement  of  fentences ; for  attending  to 
the  jimdure  and  connecting  particles ; and 
bringing  Style  into  a regular,  correft,  and 
fupported  form.  This  “ Li/n^  Labor''’ 
nauft  be  fubmitted  to  by  all  who  would 

* I enjoin  that  fuch  as  are  beginning  the 
praftice  of  compofition,  write  Ibwly,  at>fi  with 
“ anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  objed  at 
‘‘  firft  Ihould  be,  to  write  as  well  as  pofTible  5 prac- 
tice  will  enable  them  to  write  fpeedily.  By 
degrees  matter  will  offer  itfelf  ftill  more  rca- 
“ dily  j words  will  be  at  hand  5 compofition  will 
“ flow ; every  thing,  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
a well-ordered  family,  wull  prefent  itfelf  in 
its  proper  place.  The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this  ; 
“ by  hafty  compofition,  we  fhall  never  acquire 
“ the  art  of  cotnpofing  well  j by  writing  well,  we 
**  fhall  come-4o  write  fpeed ily.” 


commurficate  their  thoughts  with  proper 
advantage  to  others  ; and  fome  pradiice  in 
it  will  focn  ffiarpen  their  eye  to  the  mod 
necdlary  objedts  of  attention,  and  render 
it  a much  more  eafy  and  pradlicable  v/ork 
than  might  at  lirll  be  imagined.  Ibid. 

§ 35.  An  Acquaintance  ’with  the  heft  Au- 
thors nccejfary  to  the  Formation  of  a 
Style. 

In  the  third  place,  with  refpedl:  to  the 
aflidance  that  is  to  be  gained. from  the 
writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
ought  to  render  ourfelves  well  acquainted 
with  the  Style  of  the  bed  authors.  This  is 
requifite,  both  in  order  to  form  a jud  fade 
in  Style,  and  to  fupply  us  with  a full 
dock  of  words  on  every  fubjedl.  In  read- 
ing authors  with  a view  to  Style,  atten- 
tion fliould  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners ; and  in  this  and 
former  Ledlures  I have  endeavoured  to 
fugged  feveral  things  that  may  be  ufeful 
in  this  view,  I know  no  exercife  that  will 
be  found  more  uferul  for  acquiring  a pro- 
per Style,  than  to  tranflate  fome  paffage 
from  an  eminent  EngHlh  author,  into  our 
own  words.  What  I mean  is,  to  take, 
for  indance,  fome  page  of  one  of  Mr. 
Addilon’s  Spectators,  and  read  it  carefully 
over  two  or  three  times,  tiil  we  have  got 
a nrmhold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ; 
tiien  to  lay  afide  the  book  ; to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  paiTage  from  memory,  in 
the  bed  way  we  can ; and  haying  done  fo, 
next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what 
we  have  ’v  ritten  with  the  Style  of  the  au- 
thor. Such  an  exercife  will,  by  compa- 
rifon,  Ihew  us  where  the  defeds  of  our 
Style  lie ; will  lead  us  to  the  proper  atten- 
tions for  redifring  them;  and,  among 
the  different  w'ays  in  which  the  fame 
thought  may  be  exprefled,  will  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  mod  beautiful. 

Ibid, 

§ 36.  A fer^trils  hnitation  to  he  avoided. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I mud  caution,  at 
the  fame  time,  againd  a fervile  imitation 
of  any  one  author  whatever.  This  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  It  hampers  genius;  it 
is  likely  to  produce  a diffi  manner;  and 
thofe  who  arc  given  to  clofe  imitation,  ge- 
nerally imitate  an  author’s  faults  as  well  as 
his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become 
a good  writer,  or  fpeaker,  who  has  not 
fome  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his 
own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  iu 
particular,  of  adopting  any  author’s  noted 
phrafes,  or  tranferibing  paflages  from  him. 
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Such  a habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine 
compofition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
fomctliiiig  that  is  our  own,  though  of  mo-j> 
derate  beauty,  than  to  alFedl;  to  Ihine  in 
borrowed,  ornaments,  which  will,  at  lail, 
betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius. 
On  thefe  heads  of  compofing,  corredting, 
leading  and  imitating,  I advife  every 
ftudent  of  oratory  to  confult  what  Quinti- 
lian has  delivered  in  the  'I’enth  Book  of 
his  Inilitutions,  where  he  will  find  a va- 
riety of  excellent  obfervations  and  direc- 
tions, that  well  deferve  attention.  Blair, 

§ 37.  Style  imif}  he  adapted  to  the 
Bubjedl.  . 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but 
material  rule,  with  refpet  to  Style,  that 
we  always  fludy  to  adapt  it  to  the  fubjccl, 
and  alfo  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers, 
if  we  are  to  fpeakin  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful, 
which  is  not  fuited  to  the  occafion,  and  to 
the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  add  relied.  It 
is  to  the  laft  degree  awkward  and  abfurd, 
to  attempt  a poetical  florid  Style,  on  oc- 
cafions  when  it  fhould  be  our  bufinefs 
only  to  argue  and  reafon ; or  to  fpeak  with 
elaborate- pomp  of  exprefiion,  before  per- 
fons who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and 
who  can  only  flare  at  our  unfeafonable 
magnificence.  Thefe  are  defeds  not  fo 
much  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much 
worfe,  in  point  of  common  fenfe.  When 
we  begin  to  write  or  fpeak,  we  ought 
previoufly  to  fix  in  our  minds  a clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ; to  keep 
this  fleadily  in  our  view,  and  to  fuit  cur 
Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  facrifice  to  this 
great  objed  every  ill-timed  ornament  that 
may^ccur  to  our  fancy,  we  arc  unpardon- 
able ; and  though  children  and  fools  may 
admire,  men  of  fenfe  will  laugh  at  us  and 
our  Style.  Ibid. 

■§  38.  Attention  to  Style  mufl  not  detradi 
frc7n  Attention  to  Thought. 

In  the  laft  place,  I cannot  conclude  the 
fubjed  without  this  admonition,  that,  in 
any  cafe,  and  on  any  occafion,  attention 
to  Style  mufl  not  engrofs  us  fo  much,  as 
to  detrad  from  a higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Thoughts.  “ Curam  verbo- 
“ rum,’’  fays  the  great  Roman  Critic, 
“ rerum  volo  efie  folicitudinem'^’’  A 
diredion  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  pre- 

^ To  your  exprelTion  be  atcent-Ivei  but  about 
“ your  matter  be  felicitous.” 


fent  tnfle  of  the  age,  in  writing,  feems  to 
lean  more  to  Style  than  to  I'hought.  It 
is  much  eafier  to  drefs  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon fentiments  with  fome  beauty  of  ex- 
prefiion, than  to  aftbrd  a fund  of  vigorous, 
ingenious,  and  ufeful  thoughts.  The  lat- 
ter requires  true  genius;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  induftry,  with  the  help  of 
very  fuperficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  fo 
many  writers  frivoloufly  rich  in  Style,  but 
wretchedly  poor  in  fentiment.  The  public 
ear  is  now  lb  much  accuflomed  to  a cor- 
red  and  ornamented  Style,  that  no  writer 
can,  with  fafety,  negled  the  fludy  of  it. 
But  he  is  a contemptible  one,  who  does  not 
look  to  fomething  beyond  it;  who  does 
not  lay  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  his  matter,  and 
employ  fuch  ornaments  of  Style  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppifh, 
Majore  animo,”  fays  the  writer  whom 
I have  fo  often  quoted,  “ aggredienda  efl 
“ eloquentia  ; qme  fi  toto  corpore  valet, 
“ ungues  polire  et  capillum  cornponere, 
non  exiflimabit  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere. 
Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  fandus  fit; 
“ nec  efi'eminatam  levitatem  et  fuco  emen- 
‘‘  titum  colorem  amet;  fanguine  et  viri- 
“ bus  niieat.*’'  Ihld, 

§ 39*  Of  the  Rife  rf  Poetry  among  the 
Roma  ns. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
ftate,  were  entirely  rude  and  unpolifhf^l. 
They  came  from  Ihepherds  ; they  were 
increafed  from  the  refufe  of  the  nations 
around  them;  and  their  manners  agreed 
with  their  original.  As  they  lived  wholly 
on  tilling  their  ground  at  home,  or  on  plun- 
der fom  their  neighbours,  war  was  their  bu* 
fmefs,and  agriculture  the  chief  art  they  fol- 
lowed. Long  after  this,  when  they  had 
fpread  their  conquefls  over  a great  part  of 
Italy,  and  began  to  make  a confiderable 
figure  in  the  world, — even  their  great  men 
retained  a roughnefs,  which  they  raifed  into 
a virtue,  by  calling  it  Roman  Spirit;  and 
which  might  often  much  better  have  been 
called  Roman  Barbarity.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  there  was  more  of  auflerity  than  juf- 
tice,  and  more  of  infolence  than  courage, 

* A higher  fpirit  ought  to  animate  thofe 
v/ho  ftudy  eloquence.  They  ought  to  ccnfulc 
“ tlie  health  and  foimdncfs  the  whole  body, 
“ rather  than  bend  their  attention  to  fuch  trifling 
“ objeuls  as  paring  the  nails,  and  drefling  the 
“ hair.  Let  ornament  be  manly  aud  chiilrc, 
“ v/ithout  effeminate  gaiety,  or  artificial  colour- 
ing,  let  it  Ihiue  with  tlv:  glow  of  health  and 
« ftrength.” 
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in  fome  of  their  moll;  celebrated  actions. 
However  tliat  be,  this  is  certain,  that  they 
were  at  fnf};  a nation  of  foldiers  and  huf- 
bandmen  : roughnefs  was  long  an  applaud- 
ed chara£ler  among  them  ; and  a iort  of 
ruftlcity  reigned,  even  in  their  fenate- 
houfe. 

In  a nation  originally  of  fuch  a temper 
as  this,  taken  up  almoll  always  in  extend- 
ing their  territories,  very  often  in  fettling 
the  balance  of  power  among  themfel  ves,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  both  thefe  at  the  fame 
time,  it  was  long  before  the  politer  arts 
made  any  appearance ; and  very  long  be- 
fore they  took  root  or  fiourifbed  to  any 
degree.  Poetry  was  the  firll:  that  did  fo  ; 
blit  fuch  a poetry,  as  one  might  expeiil 
among  a warlike,  bufied,  unpcliihed  peo- 
ple. 

Not  to  enquire  about  the  fongs  of  tri- 
umph, mentioned  even  in  Romulus’s  lime, 
tliere  \va«  certainly  fomething  of  poetry 
among  them  in  the  next  reign  under  Nu- 
ma  : a prince,  who  pretended  to  converfe 
witii  the  Mufes,  as  well  as  with  Egeria; 
and  who  might  polfibly  hlmfelfhaye  made 
the  verfes  which  the  Salian^jiriells  fung  in 
his  time.  Pythagoras,  either  in  the  larnc 
reign,  or  if  you  pleafe  fome  time  after, 
gave  the  Romans  a tindure  of  poetry  as 
well  as  of  philofophy  ; for  Cicero  afTurcs  us, 
that  the  Pythagoreans  made  great  ufe'of 
poetry  and  rnofic : and  probably  they, 
like  our  old  Druids,  delivered  moftof  their 
precepts  in  verfe.  Indeed  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  poetry,  hi  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  among  the  Romans,  was  of 
a religious  kind.  Their  very  prayers, 
and  perhaps  their  whole  liturgy,  w'as 
poetical.  They  had  alfo  a fort  of  pro- 
phetic or  facred  writers,  w' ho  fee  in  to  have 
wrote  generally  in  verfe  ; and  w’cre  fo  mi- 
mcrous,  that  there  were  above  two  thou- 
fand  of  their  volumes  remaining  even  to 
i^ugudus’s  time.  They  had  a kind  of 
plays  too,  in  thefe  early  times,  derived 
from  what  they  had  feen  of  the  Tufean 
adors,  when  fent  for  to  Rome  to  expiate 
a plague  that  raged  in  the  city.  I hcfe 
feem  to  have  been  either  like  our  dumb- 
fhews,  or  elfe  a kind  of  extempore  farces ; 
a thing  to  this  day  a good  deal  in  ufe  all 
over  Italy,  and  in  d'ufcany.  In  a more 
particular  manner  add  to  thefe,  that  ex- 
tempore kind  of  jelling  dialogues  begun 
at  their  harvell  and  vintage  feafts ; and 
carried  on  fo  rudely  and  abufively  after- 
wards, as  to  occafion  a very  fevere  law 
to  leilrain  their  IkentioufncR — ajid  thofe 
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lovers  of  poetry  and  good  eating,  who 
feem  to  have  attended  the  tables  of  the 
richer  fort,  much  like  the  old  provincial 
poets,  or  our  own  Britifh  bards,  and  fang 
there,  to  fome  inilrument  of  mufic,  the 
atchievements  of  their  anceilovs,  and  the 
noble  deeds  of  tJiofe  who  had  gone  before 
them,  to  inilame  others  to  follow^  their 
great  examples.  ' 

I’he  names  of  almoll  all  thefe  poets  fieep 
in  peace  with  all  their  works ; and,  if  we 
may  take  the  word  of  the  other  Roman 
writers  of  a better  age,  it  is  no  great  lofs 
to  us.  One  of  their  belt  poets  vep:efents 
them  as  very  obfeure  and  very  contemp- 
liWe;  one  of  their  belt  hiltorians  avoids 
quoting  them,  as  too  barbarous  for  politer 
e irs ; and  one  of  their  moll  judicious  em- 
perors ordered  the  greateft  part  of  their 
writings  to  be  burnt,  that  the  world  might 
be  tiOLibled  with  them  no  longer. 

All  thefe  poets  therefore  may  very  v/ell 
be  dropt  in  the  account:  there  being  no- 
thing remaining  of  their  works ; and  pro- 
bably no  merit  to  be  found  in  them,  if  they 
had  remained.  And  fo  we  may  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Roman  poetry  from  Livius 
Andronicus,  the  firll  of  their  poets  of 
whom  any  thing  does  remain  to  us;  and 
from  w horn  the  Romans  themfelves  feem 
to  have  dated  the  beginning  of  their  poetry, 
even  in  the  Augullan  age. 

'The  firll  kind  of  poetry  that  was  follow- 
ed, with  any  fuccefs  among  the  Romans, 
was  that  for  the  llage.  They  were  a very 
religious  people;  and  ftage  piavs  in  thofe 
times  made  no  inconfiderable  part  in  their 
public  devotions ; it  is  her.ee,  perhaps,  that 
the  greatdl  number  of  their  oldeft  poets,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains,  and  indeed  al- 
moll all  of  them,  are  dramatic  poets.  Spenu.. 

§ 40i  0/‘ Livius,  N^^tvius,  and  En- 

nius. 

The  forcmofl  in  this  lifl,  were  Livius, 
N<ievius,  and  Ennius.  Li.vius’s  firll  play 
(and  it  was  the  firll  written  play  that  ever 
appeared  at  Rome,  wlience  perhaps  Ho- 
race calls  him  Livius  Sciiptor)  was  aflcd 
in  the  514th  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city.  He  feems  to  have  got  whatever  re- 
putation he  had,  rather  as  their  firll,  than 
as  a good  writer;  for  Cicero,  who  ad- 
mired tlvefe  old  poets  more  than  they 
were  afterwards  admired,  is  forced  to  giv^e 
up  Livius;  and  fays,  that  his  pieces  did 
not  deferve  a fecond  reading.  He  was 
for  fome  time  the  foie  writer  for  the  llape; 
till  Nft'vius  rofe  to  rival  him,  and  proha- 
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bly  far  exceeded  his  maher.  Naevius 
vefitured  too  on  an  epic,  or  rather  an  hiho- 
rical  poem,  on  the  firft  Carthagenian  war. 
Lnnius  followed  liis  heps  in  this,  as  well 
ns  in  the  dramatic  way  ; and  feems  to 
have  exxelied  him  as  mneh  as  he  had  ex- 
celled Liviiis;  fo  much  at  leaft,  that  Lu- 
cretius fays  of  him,  “ That  he  was  the 
iirh  of  their  poets  who  deferved  a lading 
■ crown  from  the  Mufes.”  Thefe  three 
poets  were  adlors  as  well  as  poets  ; and 
idem  all  of  them  to  have  wrote  whatever 
was  wanted  for  the  hage,  rather  than  to 
have  confultcd  their  own  turn  or  genius. 
Kach  of  them  publiflied,  fornetimes  tra- 
gedies, fometimes  comedies,  and  fome- 
times  a kind  of  dramatic  fatires ; fuch  fa- 
tires,  I fuppofe,  as  had  been  occahoned  by 
the  extempore  poetry  that  had  been  in  fa- 
ihioii  the  century  before  them.  All  the 
mod  celebrated  dramatic  writers  of  anti- 
ejuity  excel  only  in  one  kind.  There  is  no 
tragedy  of  Terence,  or  Menander;  and 
no  comedy  of  Adlius,  or  Euripides.  But 
thefe  fird  dramatic  poets,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, attempted  every  thing  indifferently; 
jud  as  the  prelent  fancy,  or  the  demand 
of  the  people,  led  them. 

The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  when  they  had  humbled 
their  great  rival  Carthage  ; and  their  car- 
rying on  their  conqueds  afterwards,  with- 
out any  great  difficulties,  into  Greece, — 
gave  them  leifure  and  opportunities  for 
making  very  great  improvements  in  their 
poetr)n  Their  dramatic  writers  began  to 
a£l  with  more  deadinefs  and  judgment ; 
they  followed  one  point  of  view  : they  had 
the  benefit  of  the  excellent  patterns  the 
Greek  writers  had  fet  them ; and  formed 
themfelves  on  thofe  models.  Spence. 

§41.  Cy'PL.^UTUS. 

Plautus  was  the  fird  that  confulted  his 
own  genius,  and  confined  himfelf  to  that 
fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he 
was  the  bed  fitted  by  nature.  Indeed,  his 
comedy  (like  the  old  comedy  at  ilthens) 
is  of  a ruder,  kind,  and  far  enough  from 
the  poliffi  that  was  afterwards  given  it 
among  the  Romansf  His  jeds  are  often 
rough,  and  his  v/it  coarfe;  but  there  is  a 
drength  and  fpirit  in  him,  that  make  one 
read  Iiim  with  pleafure  : at  lead,  he  is 
much  to  be  commended  for  being  the  fird 
that  confidered  what  he  was  mod  capable 
of  excelling  in,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
Ihine  in  too  many  different  ways  at  once. 
Cascilius  followed  his  example  in  this  par- 
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ticular;  but  improved  their  comedy  fo 
much  beyond  him,  that  he  is  named  by 
Cicero,  as  perhaps  the  bed  of  all  the  comic 
writers  they  ever  had.  This  high  cha- 
rader  of  him  was  not  for  his  language, 
which  is  given  up  by  Cicero  himieif 
faulty  and  incorreft ; but  either  for  the 
dignity  of  his  characters,  or  the  drength 
and  weight  of  his  Lntiments. 

§ 42.  Of  Terence. 

Terence  made  his  fird'appearance  when 
C^cilius  was  in  high  reputation,  it  is 
faid,  that  when  he  offered  his  fird  play  to 
the  Ediles,  they  fent  him  with  it  to  Cxci- 
lius  for  his  judgment  of  the  piece.  Cxxi- 
lius  was  at  fupper  when  he  came  to  him ; 
and  as  Terence  was  dreffed  very  meanly,  he 
was  placed  on  a little  dool,  and  defired  to 
read  away ; but  upon  his  having  read  a very 
few  lines  only,  Csecilius  altered  his  beha- 
viour, and  placed  him  next  himfelf  at  the 
table.  They  all  admired  him  as  a rifmg 
genius ; and  the  applaufe  he  received  from 
the  public,  anfvvered  the  compliments  they 
had  made  him  in  private.  His  Eunuchus, 
in  particular,  was  aded  twice  in  one  day  ; 
and  he  was  paid  more  for  that  piece  than 
ever  had  been  given  before  for  a comedy  : 
and  yet,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  much  above 
thirty  pounds.  We  may  fee  by  that,  and 
the  red  of  his  plays  which  remain  to  us, 
to  what  a degree  of  exadnefsand  elegance 
the  Roman  comedy  waas  arrived  in  his 
time.  There  is  a beautiful  fimplicity, 
which  reigns  through  all  his  works.  There 
is  no  fearching  after  wit,  and  no  odema- 
tion  of  ornament  in  him.  All  his  fpeakers 
feem  to  fay  jud  what  they  fhouid  fay,  and 
no  more.  The  dory  is  always  going  on  ; 
and  goes  on  jud  as  it  ought.  This  whole 
age,  long  before  Terence,  and  long  after, 
is  rather  remarkable  for  drength  than 
beauty  in  writing.  Were  we  to  compare 
it  with  the  following  age,  thecompofitions 
of  this  would  appear  to  thofe  of  the  Au- 
gudan,  as  the  Doric  order  in  building  if 
compared  with  the  Corinthian  ; but  Te- 
rence’s v/ork  is  to  thofe  of  the  Augudan 
age,  as  the  Ionic  is  to  the  Corinthian  or- 
der: it  is  not  fo  ornamented,  or  fo  rich; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  exad  and  pleafmg. 
The  Roman  language  itfelf,  in  his  hands, 
feems  to  be  improved  beyond  what  one 
could  ever  exped  ; and  to  be  advanced  ai- 
med a hundred  years  forwarder  than  the 
times  he  lived  in.  There  are  fome  wffio  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  dranged  phsenomena 
in  the  learned  world.:  but  it  is  a phasno- 
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menon  which  may  be  well  enough  explain- 
ed from  Cicero.  He  fays,  “ that  in  feveral 
families  the  Roman  language  was  fpcken 
in  perfedion,  even  in  tkofe  times;”  and 
inftances  particularly  in  the  families  of  the 
Laelii  and  the  Scipio’s.  Every  one  knows 
that  Terence  was  extrernely  intimate  in 
both  thefe  fiimilies : and  as  the  language 
of  his  pieces  is  tlvat  of  familiar  converfa- 
tion,  he  had  indeed  little  more  to  do,  than 
to  write  as  they  talked  at  their  tables. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  Scipioand 
Laslius,  for  more  than  their  bare  conver- 
fations.  That  is  not  at  all  irnpoilible ; and 
indeed  the  Romans  themfelves  feeni  gene- 
rally to  have  imagined,  that  he  was  alliiled 
by  them  in  the  writing  part  too.  if  it  was 
really  fo,  that  will  account  Hill  better  for 
the  elegance  of  the  language  in  his  plays ; 
becaufe  Terence  himfelf  was  born  out  of 
Italy  : and  though  he  was  brought  thither 
very  young,  he  received  the  fird  part  of 
his  education  in  a family,  where  they 
might  not  fpeak  with  fo  much  corredneis 
as  La,dius  and  Scipio  had  been  ufed  to 
from  their  very  infancy.  Thus  much  for 
the  language  of  Terence’s  plays;  as  for 
the  reif,  itfeems,  from  what  he  Tys  him- 
felf, that  his  moft  ufual  merhed  was  to 
take  his  plans  chiefly,  and  his  charaders 
wholly,  from  the  Greek  comic  poets. 
Thofe  who  fay  tliat  he  tranflated  all  the 
comedies  of  xVlcnandcr,  certainly  carry  the 
matter  too  far.  They  were  probably  more 
than  Terence  ever  wrote,  indeed  this 
would  b^  more  likely  to  be  true  of  Afra- 
nius  than  Terence;  though  I fuppofc,  it 
would  fcarce  hold,  were  we  to  take  both 
of  them  together.  • Spence. 

§ 43*  Q/'  Afranius. 

We  have  a very  great  lofs  in  the  works 
of  Afranius : for  he  was  regarded,  even 
in  the  Auguflan  Age,  as  the  moll:  exad 
imitator  of  Menander.  He  owns  himfedf, 
that  he  had  no  reftraint  in  copying  him  ; 
or  any  other  of  the  Greek  comic  writers, 
wherever  they  fet  him  a good  example. 
Afranius’s  ftories  and  perfons  were  Ro- 
man, as  Terence^s  were  Grecian,  d'his 
was  looked  upon  as  fo  material  a point  in 
thofe  da^^s,  that  it  made  two  different  fpe- 
cies  of  comedy.  Thofe  on  a Greek  ftory 
W'ere  called,  Palliatae  ; and  thofe  on  a Ro- 
man Togata;.  Tejence  excelled  all  the 
Roman  poets  in  the  former,  and  Afranius 
in  the  latter.  iLid^ 
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§ 44.  Of  Pactjvius  and  Actius. 

About  the  fame  time  that  comedy  was 
improved  fo  confidcrably,  Pacuvius  and 
Attius  (one  a contemporary  of  Terence, 
and  the  other  of  Afranius)  carried  tragedy 
as  far  towards  perfeflion  as  it  ever  arrived 
in  Roman  hands.  The  ftep  fiom  Ennius 
to  Pacuvius  was  a very  great  one ; fo 
great,  that  he  was  reckoned,  in  Cicero’s 
time,  the  heft  of  all  their  tragic  poets. 
Pacuvius,  as  well  as  Terence,  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  Lselius  and 
Scipio:  but  he  did  not  profit  fo  much  by 
it,  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  language. 
Indeed  his  ftyle  was  not  to  be  the  common 
converfation  ftyle,  as  Terence’s  w'as ; and 
all  the  ftiftenings  given  to  it,  might  take 
juft  as  much  from  its  elegance  as  they 
added  to  its  dignity.  What  is  remarkable 
in  him,  is,  that  he  was  almoft  as  errdnent 
for  painting  as  he  was  for  poetry.  Pie 
made  the  decorations  for  his  own  plays ; 
and  Pliny  Ipeaks  of  fome  paintings  by 
him,  in  a temple  of  Elcrcules,  as  the  molt 
celebrated  work  of  their  kind,  done  by 
any  Roman  of  condition  after  Fabius  Pic- 
tor.  Adlius  began  to  publifti  when  Pa- 
cuvius V.  as  leaving  off:  his  language  was 
not  fo  fine,  nor  his  verfes  fo  well-turned, 
even  as  thole  of  his  predeceiTor.  There  is 
a remarkable  ftory  of  him  in  an  old  critic, 
which,  as  it  may  give  fome  light  into  their 
difterent  manners  of  writing,  maybe  vvonh 
relating.  Pacuvius,  in  his  old  age,  retired 
to  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  the  foftair  and  mild 
winters  of  that  place.  As  Adius  was  ob- 
liged, on  fome  affairs,  to  make  a journey 
into  Afia,  he  took  Tarentuns  in  his  way, 
and  ftaid  there  fome  days  with  Pacuvius. 
It  was  in  this  vifit  that  lie  read  his  tragedy 
of  Atreus  to  him,  and  defired  his  opinion 
of  it.  Old  Pacuvius,  after  hearing  it  out, 
told  him  very  honcflly,  that  the  poetry  was 
fonorous  and  majcftic,  but  that  it  feemed 
to  him  tooftiff  and  harfli.  Adius  replied, 
that  he  was  himfelf  very  fenfible  of  that 
fault  in  his  writings ; but  that  he  was  not 
at  all  forry  for  it ; “ for,”  fays  he,  “ I 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  writers  asIK^ith  fruits;  among 
which  thofe  that  are  moft  foft  and  palata- 
ble, decay  the  fooueft ; whereas  thofe  of  a 
rough  tafte  laft  the  longer,  and  hav'e  the 
finer  rdilh,  when  once  tliey  cpme  to  be 
mellowed  by  lime.” — Vv’hether  this  ftyle 
ever  came  to  be  thus  mellowed,  I very 
much  doubt;  however  that  was,  it  is  a 

point 
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point  that  fcems  generally  rJ.Iovred,  that  he 
and  Pacuvius  were  the  two  beil  tragic  poets 
the  Romans  ever  had.  iSftnce. 

§ 45.  Of  the  Rife  of  Satire:  Of  Luci- 

i,ius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus. 

All  this  while,  that  is,  for  above  one 
hundred  years,  the  ftage,  as  you  fee,  was 
almoA  folely  in  pcheffion  of  the  Roman 
poets.  It  was  now  time  for  the  other  kinds 
of  poetry  to  have  their  turn  ; however,  the 
firft  that  fprung  up  and  douriflied  to  any 
degree,  was  ftill  a cyon  from  the  fame  root. 
What  I mean,  is  Satire;  tlic  produce  of 
the  old  comedy.  This  kind  of  poetry  had 
been  attempted  in  a different  manner  by 
fome  of  the  former  writers,  and  in  parti- 
cular by  Ennius : but  it  was  fo  altered  and 
io  improved  by  Lucilius,  that  he  was  called 
the  inventor  of  it.  This  was  a kind  of 
poetry  wholly  of  the  Roman  growth;  and 
the  only  one  they  had  that  was  fo;  and 
even  as  to  this,  Lucilius  improved  a good 
deal  by  the  fide  lights  he  borrowed  from 
the  old  comedy  at  Athens.  Not  long  af- 
ter, Lucretius  brought  their  poetry  ac- 
quainted wdth  phllofophy:  and  Catullus 
began  to  (hew  the  Romans  fomething  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets. 
Lucretius  difeevers  a great  deal  of  fpirit 
wherever  his  fubjedt  will  give  him  leave  ; 
and  the  hrll  moment  he  ileps  a little  alide 
from  it,  in  all  his  digrefilons,  he  is  fuller 
of  life  and  hre,  and  appears  to  have  been 
of  a more  poetical  turn,  than  Virgil  him- 
felf ; w'hicii  is  partly  acknowledged  in  the 
fine  compliment  the  latter  feerns  to  pay 
him  in  his  Georgies.  His  fubjedl  often 
obliges  him  to  go  on  heavily  for  an  hun- 
dred lines  together : but  wherever  he 
breaks  out,  he  breaks  out  like  lightning 
from  a dark  cloud ; all  at  once,  with  force 
and  brightnefs.  His  charadter,  in  this, 
agrees  wdth  what  is  faid  of  him : that  a 
philtre  he  took  had  given  him  a frenzy, 
and  that  he  wrote  in  his  lucid  intervals. 
He  and  Catullus  wrote,  when  letters  in 
general  began  to  Ifourifh  at  Rome  much 
more  than  ever  they  had  done.  Catullus 
was  too  wife  to  ri\^  il:^n  ; and  wms  the 
mod  admired  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  in 
all  the  different  ways  of  writing  he  at- 
tempted. His  odes  perhaps  are  the  lead 
valuable  part  of  his  works.  The  drokes 
of  fatire  in  his  epigrams  are  very  fevere ; 
and  the  dc^feriptions  in  his  Idylliums,  very 
full  and  pidlurefque.  He  paints  drongly  ; 
but  all  his  paintings  have  more  of  force 
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than  elegance,  and  put  one  more  in  mind 
of  Homer  than  Virgil. 

With  thefe  1 (hall  chafe  to  dofe  the  fii  d 
age  of  the  Roman  poetry : an  age  more 
remarkable  for  drength  than  for  refine- 
ment in  w'riting.  I have  dwelt  longer  on 
it  perhaps  than  I ought ; but  the  order 
and  fuccedion  of  thefe  poets  wanted  much 
to  be  fettled;  and  I was  obliged  to  fay 
fomctliing  of  each  of  them,  becaufe  I may 
have  recourfe  to  each  on  fome  occafion  or 
another,  in  fliewing  you  my  colledlion. 
All  that  remains  to  us  of  the  poetical 
works  of  this  age,  are  the  mifceilaneous 
poems  of  Catullus;  the  philofophicai  poem 
of  Lucretius;  fix  comedies  by  Terence; 
and  twenty  by  Plautus.  Of  all  the  red, 
there  is  nothing  left  us,  except  fuch  paf- 
fages  fj  om  their  v/orks  as  happened  to  be 
quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Cicero  and  the  old  critics. 

Ibid, 

§ 46.  Of  the  Criticifms  of  CiCERO,  Ho- 
race, and  Qu  i n c t 1 l i a n on  the abo^je 

Writers. 

The  bed  way  to  fettle  the  chara<ders 
and  merits  of  thefe  poets  of  the  fird  age, 
where  fo  little  of  their  own  works  remains, 
is  by  confidering  what  is  faid  of  them  by 
the  other  Roman  writers,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  works.  The  bed  of 
the  Roman  critics  we  can  confult  now,  and 
perhaps  the  bed  they  ever  had,  are  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Quinclilian.  If  we  compare 
their  Lmdinents  of  thefe  poets  together, 
we  ihali  find  a difagreement  in  them  ; but 
a difagreement  which  I think  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  any  great  dilHculty. 
Cicero,  (as  he  lived  before  the  Roman 
poetry  was  brought  to  perfedlion,  and 
poiubly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poetry 
himfelf ) feerns  to  think  more  highly  of 
them  than  the  others.  He  gives  up  Li- 
vius  indeed;  but  then  he  makes  it  up  in 
commending  Nsevius.  All  the  other  comic 
poets  he  quotes  often  with  refpedl;  and  as 
to  the  tragic,  he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  feem 
drongly  inclined  to  oppofe  old  Ennius  to 
.Tichiins,  Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and  Ac- 
tius  to  Euripides. — This  high  notion  of  the 
Old  poets  was  probably  the  general  fadiion 
in  his  time  ; and  it  continued  afterwards 
(efpecially  among  the  more  elderly  fort  of 
people)  intheAugudaii  age;  and  indeed 
much- longer.  Horace,  in  his  epidle  to 
Augudus,  combats  it  as  a vulgar  error  in 
his  time;  and  perhaps  it  was  an  error 
from  which  that  prince  himfelf  was  not 
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wholly  free.  However  that  be,  Horace, 
on  this  occafion,  enters  in  to  the  queftion 
very  fully,  and  with  a good  deal  of  warmth. 
The  charafler  he  gives  of  the  old  drama- 
tic poets  (which  indeed  includes  all  the 
Poets  I have  been  fpeaking  of,  except  Lu- 
cilius, Lucretius,  and  Catullus),  is  perhaps 
rather  too  fevere.  Pie  fays,  “ That  their 
language  was  in  a great  degree  fuperan- 
nuated,  even  in  his  time  ; that  they  are 
often  negligent  and  incorredl ; and  that 
there  is  generally  a llihhefs  in  their  com- 
pofitions : that  people  indeed  might  par- 
don tliefe  things  in  them,  as  the  fault  of 
the  times  they  lived  in ; but  that  it  was 
provoking  they  faculd  think  of  commend- 
ing them  for  thofe  very  faults.’^  In  ano- 
ther piece  of  his,  which  turns  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  fubjedl,  he  gives  Lucilius’s 
eharatler  much  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
owns,  that  lie  had  a good  deal  of  wit ; 
but  then  it  is  rather  of  the  farce  kind, 
than  true  genteel  wit.  He  is  a raj)id 
writer,  and  has  a great  many  good  things 
in  Jiim ; but  is  often  very  fuperniious  and 
incorreff ; Ifis  language  is  daflaed  aheLfcdly 
with  Greek;  and  his  verfes  arc  hard  and 
unharmcnious.*’  — Quiirdilian  fleers  the 
middle  way  betw'een  both.  Cicero  per- 
haps was  a little  milled  by  his  nearnefs  to 
their  times ; and  blorace  by  his  fubjeft, 
which  was  profefTedly  to  fpeak  againll  the 
old  writers,  (lluindlilian,  therefore,  does 
not  commend  them  fo  generally  as  Cicero, 
nor  fpeali  againfl  them  fo  ilrongly  as  Ho- 
race; and  is  perhaps  more  to  be  depended 
Upon,  ill,  this  cafe,  than  either  of  them. 
He  compares  the  works  of  Ennius  to  fome 
facred  grove,  in  which  the  pld  oaks  look 
rather  venerable  than  pleafing.  He  com- 
mends Paeuvius  and  Adius,  for  the  ftrength 
of  their  language  and  the  force  of  their 
fen tl me n ts  ;■  but  fiys,  thev  wanted  that 
polifli  which  was  fet  on  the  Roman  poetry 
afterwards.”  He  fpeaks  of  Plautus  and 
Cajcilius,  as  applauded  w’ritcrs : of  Te- 
rence as  a moll  elegant,  and  of  Afranius, 
as  an  excellent  one ; but  they  all,  fays  he, 
fail. infinitely  fliortof  the  grace  and  beauty 
vrhich  is  to  be  found  in  the  Attic  writers 
of  comedy,  and  wdiich  is  perhaps  peculiar 
to  the  dialed  they  wrote  in.  To  conclude  : 
According  to  him,  Lucilius  is  too  much 
cried  up  by  many,  and  too  much  run  down 
by  Horace  ; Lucretius  is  more  to  be  read 
for  his  matter  than  for  liis  ftyle;  and  Ca- 
tullus is  remarkable  in  the  fatirical  part  of 
his  works,  but  fcarce  fo  in  the  refl  of  his 
lyric  poetry.  Sipence. 


§ 47.  ' Of  the  fourifnng  State  of  Poeirj 
among  the  Rom  a n s. 

The  fiih  age  was  only  as  the  dawning 
of  the  Roman  poetry,  in  comparifon  of  the 
clear  full  light  that  opened  all  at  once 
afterwards,  under  Augullus  Csfar.  I'lie 
fbite  which  had  been  fo  long  tending  to- 
wards a monarchy,  was  quite  fettled  down 
to  that  form  by  this  prince.  When  he 
had  no  longer  any  dangerous  opponents, 
he  grew  mild,  or  at  lead:  concealed  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  He  gave  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  people  that  were  fallen 
into  his  hands;  and  looked  kindly  on  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  elegancies 
of  life  among  them.  He  had  a miniftefi 
too,  under  him,  who  (though  a very  bad 
writer  himfelf)  knew  how  to  encourage 
the  bell ; and  who  admitted  the  bell  poets, 
in  particular,  into  a very  great  lhare  cf 
friendllaip  and  intimacy  with  him.  Virgil 
was  one  of  the  foremoil:  in  this  lid  ; who, 
at  his  f rll  fetting  out,  grew  foon  their  molt 
applauded  waiter  for  genteel  pallorals: 
then  gave  them  the  mod  beautiful  and 
mod  correct  poem  that  ever  \yas  wrote  in 
the  Roman  language,  in  his  rules  of  agri- 
culture (fo  beautiful,  that  fome  of  the  an- 
cients feem  to  accufe  Virgil  of  having- 
dudied  beauty  too  much  in  that  piece)  ; 
and  lad  of  all,  undertook  a political  poem, 
in  fupport  of  the  new  edablidiment.  I 
have  thought  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
AEneid,  ever  fmee  1 did  read  Bolfu;  and 
the  more  one  confiders  it,  the  more  I 
think  one  is  condrmed  in  that  opinion. 
Virgil  is  faid  to  have  begun  this  poem  the 
very  year  that  Augudus  was  freed  from 
his  great  rival  Anthony:  the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in 
Iiim  : and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called 
their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but 
the  nam.e,  their  king.  This  monarchical 
form  of  government  mud  naturally  be  apt 
to  difpieafe  the  people.  Virgil  leems  to 
have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile 
them  to  it.  He  takes  advantage  of  their 
religious  turn  ; and  of  fome  old  prophecies 
that  mud  have  been  very  flattering  to  the 
Roman  people,  promifing  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  ; he  weave?  this  in 
with  the  mod  probable  account  of  their 
origin,  that  of  their  being  defeended  from 
the  Trojans.  To  be  a little  more  parti- 
cular: Virgil,  in  his  .^neiJ,  fliews  that 
EEaeas  was  called  into  their  country  by  the 
exprefs  order  of  the  geds ; that  he  was 
made  king  of  it,  by  the  will  of  heaven, 
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/nd  by  all  the  human  rights  that  could  be  ; 
that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
Lings  from  him  to  Romulus;  that  his  heirs 
wei"e  to  reign  there  for  ever;  and  that  the 
Romans,  umlcr  them,  were  to  obtain  the 
monarchy  of  the  world.  It  appears  from 
Virgil,  and  the  other  Pvcman  writers,  that 
Julius  Caslar  was  of  the  royal  race,  and 
that  Auguhus  was  his  foie  heir.  The  na- 
tnr.'.l  rd'ult  of  all  this  is,  that  the  promifes 
made  to  the  Roman  people,  in  and- through 
this  race,  terminating  in  Auguihis,  the 
.Romans  if  they  would  obey  the  gods, 
and  be  mailers  of  the  world,  were  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  new  efiabiilliment  under 
that  prince.  As  odd  a fcheme  as  this  ma/ 
deem  now,  it  is  fcarce  fo  odd  as  that  of 
fome  people  among  us,  v/ho  perfuaded 
themfeives,  that  an  abfolute  obedience  was 
owing  to  our  kings,  on  their  fuppofed  dc- 
feent  from  I'ome  unknov/n  patriarch  : and 
yet  that  had  its  elFedls  with  many,  about  a 
■century  ago ; and  feems  not  to  have  quite 
loll  all  its  influence,  even  in  our  remem- 
brance. However  that  be,  I think  it  ap- 
perrs  plain  enough,  that  tlie  two  great 
points  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  his  /Eneid, 
were  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets, 
and  to  fuppert  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  family  of  the  Crnfars.  That 
poem  therefore  may  very  well  be  con- 
ficlcred  as  a religious  and  political  work, 
or  rather  (as  the  vulgar  religion  with  them 
was  fcarcc  any  thing  more  than  an  engine 
of  fate)  it  may  fairly  enough  be  con- 
fidcrcd  as  a work  merely  political.  If 
this  was  the  cafe,  Virgil  was  not  fo  highly 
encouraged  by  Auguftus  and  Mtecenas  for 
nothing.  To  fpeak  a little  more  plainly: 
He  wrote  in  the  fervice  of  the  new  ufur- 
pation  on  the  Hate  : and  all  that  can  be 
offered  in  vindication  of  him,  in  this  light, 
is,  that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  for,  was  grown 
ia  tame  one ; and  that  the  temper  and  bent 
of  their  conititution,  at  that  time,  was 
fuch,  that  the  reins  of  government  muft 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fome  one 
perfon  or  another  ; and  might  probably, 
on  any  new  revolution,  have  falleh  into 
the  hands  of  fome  one  lefs  mild  and  indul- 
gent than  Augufius  was,  at  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  this  poem  in  his  fcrvice. 
but  whatever  may  be  laid  of  his  rcafons 
for  writing  it,  the  poem  itfelf  has  been 
highly  applauded  in  all  ages,  from  its  flrft 
appearance  to  this  day  ; and  though  left 
unhniflied  by  its  author,  has  been  always 
xeckoned  as  much  fuperior  tp  ail  the  other 
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epic  poems  among  the  Romans,  as  Ho- 
mer’s is  among  the  Greeks.  Spence^ 

§ 48.  Ohfer-oatlons  on  the  ^neid,  and 
the  Author* s Genius. 

It  preferves  more  to  us  of  the  religion 
of  the  Romans,  tlian  all  the  other  Latin 
poets  (excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together  ; 
and  gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances 
of  their  deities,  as  ftrongly  as  if  we  had 
fo  many  pictures  of  them  preferved  to  us, 
done  by  ibine  of  the  bell  hands  in  the  Au- 
giillan  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
commended  by  fome  of  the  ancients  thern- 
felves,  for  the  llrcngth  of  his  imagination 
as  to  this  particular,  though  in  general 
that  is  not  his  character,  fo  much  as  exadl- 
nefs.  He  was  certainly  the  moll  correct 
poet  even  of  his  time  ; in  which  all  falfe 
thoughts  and  idle  ornaments  in  writing 
were  difeouraged : and  it  is  as  certain, 
that  there  is  but  little  of  invention  in  his 
.^neid  ; much  lefs,  I believe,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Almoft  all  the  little  facls 
in  it  are  built  on  hillory;  and  even  as  to 
the  particular  lines,  no  one  perhaps  ever 
borrowed  more  from  the  poets  that  pre- 
ceded Iriin,  than  he  did.  He  goes  fo  far 
back  as  to  old  Eunius ; and  often  iuferts 
whole  verfes  from  him,  and  fome  other  of 
their  earliefl:  writers.  The  obfoletenefs  of 
their  Ilyle,  did  not  hinder  him  much  in 
this  : for  he  was  a particular  lover  of  their 
old  language  ; and  no  doubt  inferted  many 
more  antiquated  words  in  his  poem,  than 
we  can  difeover  at  piefent.  Judgment  is 
his  diftinguilhing  charabler;  and  his  great 
excellence  confUled  in  chafing  and  ranging 
things  aright.  Whatever  he  borrowed  he 
had  the  fliill  of  making  his  own,  by  weav- 
ing it  fo  well  into  his  work,  that  it  looks 
air  of  a piece  ; even  thofe  parts  of  his 
poems,  where  this  may  be  moil  praflifcd, 
refembling  a fine  piece  of  Mofaic,  in 
which  all  the  parts,  though  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent marbles,  unite  together;  and  the 
various  lhades  and  colours  are  fo  artfully 
difpofed  as  to  melt  off  infenfibly  into  one 
another. 

One  of  the  greatell  beauties  in  Virgil’s 
private  charader  was,  his  mode  fly  and 
good- nature.  He  was  apt  to  think  hum- 
bly of  himfelf,  and  handfomely  of  others : 
and  was  ready  to  flicw  his  love  of  merit, 
even  where  it  might  feem  to  clalh  with  his 
own.  He  v/as  the  firll  who  recommended 
Horace  to  M^cenas,  Ihid. 

§ 
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§ 49.  0/  Horace. 

Horace  was  theiitteft  man  in  the  world 
for  a court  where  wit  was  fo  particularly 
encouraged.  No  man  Teems  to  have  had 
more,  and  all  of  the  genteeleil  Tort ; or  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  made 
him  flill  the  more  agreeable  to  Maecenas ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  Minifter  grew  up  to  To  high 
a degree  of  friendfnip,  as  is  very  uncom- 
mon between  a hrft  Miniiler  and  a poet ; 
and  which  had  polTibly  Tiich  an  efFe^l  on 
the  latter,  as  one  Tnall  fcarce  ever  hear  of  be- 
tween any  two  friends,  the  moil  on  a level; 
for  there  is  Tome  room  to  conjedture,  that 
he  liaitencd  himfelf  out  of  this  world  to 
•accompany  his  great  friend  in  the  next. 
Horace  has  been  moil  generally  celebrated 
for  his  lyric  poems ; in  which  lie  far  ex- 
celled all  the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps 
was  no  un-worthy  rivrfi  of  ieveral  of  the 
Greek:  which  Teems  to  have  been  the 
height  of  his  ambition.  His  next  point  of 
merit,  as  it  has  been  ufually  reckoned,  was 
his  refining  fatire ; and  bringh-'.g  it  from 
the  coarfenefs  and  harflanefs  of  Lucilius  to 
that  genteel,  eafy  manner,  which  he,  and 
perhaps  nobody  but  he  and  one  perfen 
more  in  all  the  ages  fince,  has  ever  poflef- 
fed.  I do  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
the  arxients  fays  any  tlung  of  his  epilllcs  : 
and  this  has  made  me  fometiracs  imagine, 
that  his  epiflles  and  fatires  might  origi- 
nally have  paffed  under  one  and  the  fame 
name;  perhaps  that  of  Sermones.  They 
are  generally  written  in  a flyle  approach- 
in  o-  to  that  of  converfation  ; and  are  fo 
much  alike,  that  feveral  of  the  fatires 
might  juft  as  well  be  called  epiflles,  as 
feveral  of  his  epiflles  have  the  fpirit  of  fa- 
tire  in  them.  This  latter  part  of  his  works, 
by  whatever  name  you  pleafe  to  call  them 
(whether  fatires  and  epiflles,  or  difeourfes 
in  verfe  on  moral  and  familiar  fubjedls) 
is  wdiat,  I muft  own,  1 love  much  better 
even  than  the  lyric  part  of  his  works.  It 
is  in  thefe  that  he  fhews  that  talent  for 
criticifrh,  in  which  he  fo  very  much  ex- 
celled; efpecially  in  his  long  epiftle  to  Au- 
guftus ; and  that  other  to  the  Pifo’s,  com- 
monly called  his  Art  of  Poetry.  They 
abound  in  flrokcs  which  iTievv  his  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  that  pieaf- 
ing  way  he  had  of  teaching  philofophy,  of 
Roughing  away  vice,  and  i-afmuating  virtue 
into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  They  may 


ferve,  as  much  as  almoft  any  wmitings  can, 
to  make  men  wifer  and  better:  for  he* has 
the  moll  agreeable  way  of  preaching  that 
ever  was.  He  was,  in  general,  an  honefl, 
good  man  himfelf ; at  leaft  he  does  not 
leem  to  have  had  any  one  ill-natured  vice 
about  him.  Other  poets  w'e  admire  ; but 
there  is  not  any  of  the  ancient  poets  that  I 
could  wlfn  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
fo  much  as  Horace.  One  cannot  be  very 
converfant  with  his  writings,  without  hav- 
ing a friendihip  for  the  man  ; and  longing 
to  have  juft  fuch  another  as  he  w^as  for 
one’s  friend.  Spence. 

§ 50.  Of  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid. 

In  that  happy  age,  and  in  the  fame 
court,  flourilhed  Tibullus.  Pie  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  mentions 
him  in  a kind  and  friendly  manner,  both 
in  his  Odes  and  in  his  Epiflles.  Tibullus 
is  evidently  the  mofl  exaft  and  moll  beau- 
tiful writer  of  Ibve  verfes  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  eftcemed  fo  by  their  bell 
judges ; though  there  were  Tome,  it  feems, 
even  in  their  better  ages  of  writing  and 
judging,  who  prefeiTed  Propertius  to  him. 
Tibullus’s  talent  feems  to  have  been  only 
for  elegiac  verfe:  at  leaft  his  compliment 
on  Meflala  (which  is  his  only  poem  out  of 
it)  fhews,  I think,  too  plainly,  that  he 
was  neither  defigned  for  heroic  verfe, 
nor  panegyric.  Elegarxe  is  as  much  his 
difiinguiihing  charadter,  among  the  elegiac 
writers  cf  this  age,  as  it  is  Terence’s, 
among  the  comic  writers  of  the  former ; 
and  if  his  fubjedt  will  never  let  him  be  fub- 
lime,  his  judgment  at  leaf!  always  keeps 
him  from  being  faulty. — His  rival  and 
cotemporary,  Propertius,  feems  toiiavefet 
himfelf  too  many  different  models,  to  copy 
either  of  them  fo  well  as  he  might  other- 
wife  have  done.  In  one  place,  he  calls 
himfelf  the  Roman  Callimachus;  in  ano- 
ther, he  talks  of  rivalling  Philetas : and  he 
is  faid  to  have  ftudied  Mimnermus,  and 
Ibme  other  of  the  Greek  lyric  writers,  witk 
the  fame  view.  You  may  fee  by  this, 
and  the  pradfice  of  all  their  poets  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  was  the  conftant  method  cf  the 
Romans  (whenever theyendeavoured  toex- 
cel)  to  fet  ibme  great  Greek  pattern  or  other 
before  them.  Propertius,  perhaps,  might 
have  fucceeded  better,  had  he  fixed  on  any 
one  of  thefe;  and  not  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove bv  all  of  them  indiffcrenily. — Ovid 
makes  up  the  tii-aravirate  of  the  elegiac 
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writers  of  this  age;  and  is  more  loofe  and 
incorred  than  either  of  the  other.  As 
Propertius  follotved  too  many  makers, 
Ovid  endeavoured  to  fliine  in  too  many 
different  kinds  of  v'ricing  at  the  fame  time. 
Befides,  he  had  a redundant  genius;  and 
almoil  always  chofe  ratlfer  to  indulge,  than 
to  give  any  reftraint  to  it.  If  one  was  to 
give  any  opinion  of  the  different  merits  of 
his  feveral  works,  one  fliould  not  perhaps 
be  much  befide  the  truth,  in  faying,  that 
he  excels  mod  in  his  Fadi;  then  perhaps 
in  his  love-verfes;  next  in  his  heroic 
cpidles;  and  ladly,  in  his  Metamorphoffs. 
As  for  the  verfes  he  wrote  after  his  irdsfor- 
tunes,  he  has  quite  lod  his  fpirit  in  them  ; 
and  though  you  may  dhcover  fome  differ- 
ence in  his  manner,  after  his  banifhment 
came  to  fit  a little  lighter  on  him,  his  ge- 
nius never  fhines  out  fairly  after  that  fatal 
droke.  Flis  very  love  of  being  witty  had 
forfaken  him ; though  before  it  feems  to 
have  grown  upon  him,  when  it  was  lead 
becoming,  towards  his  old  age ; for  his  Me- 
tarnorphofes  (which  was  the  lad  poem  he 
wrote  at  Rome,  and  which  indeed  was  not 
quite  fiiiifiied  when  he  was  font  into  banidi- 
ment)  has  more  inftances  of  falfe  wit  in 
it,  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings  put 
together.  One  of  the  things  I have  heard 
him  mod  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece,  is  his 
trandtions  from  one  dory  to  another.  The 
ancients  thought  differently  of  this  point ; 
and  Quindlilian,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
them,  endeavours  rather  to  cxcufe  than  to 
commend  him  on  that  head.  We  have 
a confiderable  lofs  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
Fadi;  and  in  his  Medea,  which  is  much 
commended.  Dram.atic  poetry  feems  not 
to  have  douridied,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  forts  of  poetry,  in  the  Augudan  age. 
We  fcarce  hear  any  thing  of  the  comic 
poets  of  that  time ; and  if  tragedy  had 
been  much  cultivated  then,  the  Roman 
writers  would  certainly  produce  fome  names 
fiom  it,  to  oppofe  to  the  Greeks,  without 
going  fo  far  back  as  to  thole  of  A£liusand 
Pacuvius.  Indeed  their  own  critics,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  this 
age,  boad  rather  of  Angle  pieces,  than  of 
authors : and  the  two  particular  tragedies, 
v/liich  they  talk  of  in  tbe  highed  drain, 
are  the  Medea  of  Ovid,  and  Varius’s 
Thyedes.  However,  if  it  was  not  the 
age  for  plays,  it  was  certainly  the  age 
in  which  alniod  all  the  other  kinds  of  poe- 
try were  in  their  greated  excellence  at 
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§51.  CyPH^DRUS. 

Under  this  period  of  the  bed  writing,  I 
diould  be  inclined  to  infert  Piisedrus.  For 
thoLigli  he  publilhed  after  the  good  manner 
of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  decline, 
he  douridied  and  formed  his  dyle  under 
Augudus:  and  his  book,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  deferves, 
on  all  accounts,  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  works  of  the  Augudan  age.  Fabulae 
Aifopeae,  was  probably  the  title  wliicli  he 
gave  his  fables.  Fie  profeffedly  follows 
yTfop  in  them ; and  declares,  that  he  keeps 
to  his  manner,  even  where  the  fubjeft  is  of 
his  own  invention.  By  this  it  appears,  that 
Aiibp’s  way  of  telling  dories  was  very 
diort  and  plain ; for  thedidinguidiing  beau- 
ty of  Phsedrus’s  fables  is,  their  concifenefs 
and  dinplicity.  The  tade  was  fo  much 
fallen,  at  the  time  when  he  publidied  them, 
that  both  thefe  were  objefted  to  him  as 
faults.  He  ufed  thofe  critics  as  they  de- 
ferved.  He,  tells  along,  tedious  dory  to 
thofe  who  obiefted  againd  the  concifenefs 
of  his  dyle;  and  anfwers  fome  others,  who 
condemned  the  plainnefs  of  it,  with  a run 
of  bomball  verfes,  that  have  a great  many 
noify  elevated  words  in  them,  without  any 
fenfe  at  the  bottom.  Ibid, 

§ 52.  Of  M A N I L I u s. 

Maniiius  can  fcarce  be  allowed  a place 
in  this  lid  of the  Augudan  poets;  his  poetry 
is  inferior  to  a great  many  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  have  wrote  in  thefe  lower  ages, 
ib  long  fiiicc  Latin  iias  ceaffd  to  be  a Tir- 
ing language.  There  is  at  lead,  I believe, 
no  indance,  in  anyone  poet  of  the  flourifh- 
ing  ages,  of  fuch  language,  or  fuch  verfi- 
dcation,  as  we  meet  with  in  Maniiius; 
and  there  is  not  any  on®  ancient  writer 
that  fpeaks  one  word  of  any  fuch  poet 
about  thofe  times.  I doubt  not,  there  were 
bad  poets  enough  in  the  Augudan  age;  but 
I quedion  whether  Maniiius  may  deferve 
the  honour  of  being  reckoned  even  amono- 
the  bad  poets  of  that  time.  What  mud 
be  faid,  then  to  the  m.any  paffages  in  the 
poem,  which  relate  to  the  times  in  which 
the  author  lived,  and  which  all  have  a re- 
gard to  the  Augudan  age If  the  whole 
be  not  a modern  forgery,  I do  not  fee  how 
one  can  deny  his  being  of  that  age ; and 
if  it  be  a m.odcrn  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky 
that  it  fhould  agree  fo  exadlly,  in  fomany 
little  particulars,  vAth  the  ancient  globe  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  Farnefe  palace.  Al- 
lowing 
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lowing  Manilius’s  poem  to  pafs  for  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  there  is  nothing  remains 
to  us  of  the  poetical  works  of  this  Auguilan 
age,  be  Tides  what  I have  mentioned  : ex- 
cept the  garden  poem  of  Columella ; the 
little  hunting  piece  of  Gratius;  and,  per- 
haps, an  elegy  or  two  of  Gallus.  Sj)ence, 

§ 53.  Of  the  Poets  ^vhcfe  Works  ha^ve  not 
come  do'-jjn  to  us. 

Thefe  are  but  fmali  remains  for  an  age 
in  which  poetry  was  fo  well  cultivated  and 
followed  by  very  great  numbers,  taking 
the  good  and  the  bad  together.  It  is  pro- 
bable, mod  of  the  bell  have  come  down 
to  us.  As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of 
the  elegies  of  Capellaand  Montanus;  that 
Pioculus  imitated  Callimachus;  and  Ru- 
fus, Pindar:  thatFontanus  wrote  a fort  of 
pifeatory  eclogues;  and  Macer,  a poem  on 
the  nature  of  birds,  bealls,  and  plants. 
That  the  fame  Macer,  and  Rabirinus,  and 
Marfus,  and  Ponticus,  and  Pedo  Albino- 
vanus,  and  feveral  others,  were  epic  writ- 
ers in  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  feems 
to  have  fignificd  little  more,  than  that  they 
wrote  in  hexameter  verfe) : that  Funda- 
nius  was  the  bell  comic  poet  then,  and 
Meliffjs  no  bad  one:  that  Varius  was  the 
rnolx  elleemed  for  epic  poetry,  before  the 
atEneid  appeared ; and  one  of  the  moll 
elleemed  for  tragedy  always  : that  Pollio 
(befidcs  his  other  excellencies  at  the  bar, 
in  the  camp,  and  in  affairs  of  Hate)  is 
much  commended  for  tragedy;  and  Va- 
rius, either  for  tragedy  or  epic  poetry  ; for 
it  does  not  quite  appear  which  of  the  two 
he  wrote.  'Fhefe  lall  arc  great  names ; 
bnt  there  remain  fome  of  ilill  higher  dig- 
nity, who  are,  or  at  lead  defired  to  be 
thought,  poets  in  that  time.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  Augudiis’s  reign,  his  f. rd  mi- 
nifter  for  home  adalrs,  Maecenas;  and  in 
the  latter  part,  his  grandfon  Germanicus, 
were  of  this  number.  Germanicus  in  par- 
ticular tranllated  Aratus ; and  there  are 
fome  (Ido  not  well  know  on  what  grounds) 
who  pretend  to  have  met  with  a confider- 
able  part  of  his  trandation.  The  emperor 
hirnfelf  Teems  to  have  been  both  a good 
critic,  and  a good  author.  He  wrote 
chiefly  in  profe  ; but  fome  things  in  verTe 
too;  and  particularly  good  part  of  a tra- 
gedy, called.  Ajax. 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  flich  encourage- 
ments, and  fo  great  examples,  that  poetry 
fliould  arife  to  a higher  pitch  than  it  had 
ever  done  among  the  Romans.  They  had 
been  gradually  improving  it  for  above 
tvvo  centuries  ;Jand  in  Augudus  found  a 
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prince,  whofe  own  inclinations,  the  temper 
ot  whofe  reign,  and  wliofe  very  politics, 
led  him  to  nuiTe  all  the  arts;  and  poetry, 
in  a more  particular  manner.  The  wonder 
is,  when  they  had  got  fo  far  toward  per- 
fedlion,  that  they  fliould  fall  as  it  were  all 
at  once;  and  from  their  greated  purity 
and  flinplicity,  fliould  degenerate  fo  imme- 
diately into  a lower  and  more  affeded  man- 
ner of  w'riting,  than  had  been  ever  known 
among  them.  Ihid. 

§ 54.  Of  the  Fall  of  Poetry  among  the 
Romans. 

I’here  are  fome  who  aflert,  that  the 
great  age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  I have 
been  fpeaking  of,  began  to  decline  a little 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  Augudus’s  reign. 
It  certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tiberius ; 
and  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  it  was  wholly  changed  under  Caligula. 
Hence  therefore  we  may  date  the  third  age, 
or  the  fall  of  the  Roman  poetry.  Auguf- 
tus,  whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  put 
on  at  lead  a mildnefs,  that  gave  a calm  to 
the  date  during  his  time  : the  fucceeding 
emperors  flung  off  the  mafk ; and  not  only 
were,  but  openly  appeared  to  be,  rather 
monders  than  men.  We  need  not  go  to 
their  hiflorians  for  proofs  of  their  prodi- 
gious vilenefs : it  is  enough  to  mention  the 
bare  names  of  I'iberius,  Caligula,  Nero. 
Under  fuch  heads,  eveiy  thing  that  was 
good  run  to  ruin.  All  difdpline  in  war, 
all  domedic  virtues,  the  very  love  of  li- 
berty, and  all  the  talle  for  found  eloquence 
and  good  poetry, funk  gradually;  and  fad- 
ed away,  as  they  had  fiourilhed,  together. 
Indcad  of  the  fen  Able,  chade,  and  manly 
way  of  writing,  that  had  been  in  ufe  in  the 
former  age,  there  now  rofe  up  a defire  of 
writing  fmartly,  and  an  alleviation  of  Alin- 
ing in  every  thing  they  faid.  A certain 
prettinefs,  and  glitter,  and  luxuriance  of 
ornaments,  was  what  didinguillied  their 
mod  applauded  writers  in  profe;  and  their 
pcetry  was  quite  lod  in  high  flights  and 
obfeurity.  Seneca,  the  favourite  profe 
writer  of  thofe  times;  and  Petronius 
Arbiter,  fo  great  a favourite  wdth  many  .of 
our  own;  afford  too  many  proofs  of  this. 
As  to  the  profe  in  Nero’s  time;  and  as  to 
the  poets,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  they  had 
then  Lucan  and  Perflus,  indcad  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  Ibid, 

§ 55-  O/*  L u c A 

Perfiiis  and  Lucan,  wlio  w'ere  the  mod 
celebrated  poets  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
may  very  wcU  ferve  for  e.xaniples  of  the 

faults 
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faults  I juft  mentioned,  one  of  the  fwelling, 
and  the  other  of  the  obfeure  llyle,  then  in 
fafhion.  Lucan’s  manner  in  general  runs 
too  much  into  fuftian  and  bombaft.  His 
mufe  was  a kind  of  dropfy,  and  looks  like 
the  foldier  deferibed  in  his  own  Pharfalia, 

I who  in  puffing  the  defert  funds  of  Africa, 
j was  bit  by  a ferpent,  and  fwelled  to  fuch 
an  immoderare  hze,  “ that  he  was  loft  (as 
he  expreftes  it)  in  the  tumours  of  his  own 
I body,”  Some  critics  have  been  in  too 
great  hafte  to  make  Quineftilian  fay  fome 
j good  things  of  Lucan,  which  he  never 
I meant  to  do.  What  this  poet  has  been  al- 
ways for,  and  what  he  will  ever  deferve  to 
be  admired  for,  are  the  feveral  philcfophi- 
cal  paffages  that  abound  in  his  works;  and 
his  generous  fentiments,  particularly  on  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
In  his  calm  hours,  he  is  very  wife;  but  he 
is  often  in  his  rants,  and^never  more  fo 
than  when  he  is  got  into  a battle,  or  a ftorm 
at  fea : but  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  on 
thofe  occafions,  it  is  not  fo  much  a violence 
of  rage,  as  a madnefs  of  affeclation,  that 
appears  moft  ftrongly  in  him.  To  give  a 
fev/ inftances  of  it,  out  of  many:  In  the 
very  beginning  of  Lucan’s  ftorm,  when 
Cuefar  ventured  to  crofs  the  fea  in  fo  fmall 
a veffel ; “ the  iixt  ftars  themfelves  fsem  to 
be  put  in  motion.”  Then  the  waves  rife 
over  the  mountains,  and  carry  away  the 
I tops  of  them.”  Their  next  ftep  is  to 
heaven  ; where  they  catch  the  rain  “ in  the 
clouds:”  1 fuppofe,  to  increafe  their  force. 
The  feaicpens  in  feveral  places,  and  leaves 
its  bottom  dry  land.  All  the  foundations 
of  the  uni verfe  are  fliaken  ; and  nature  is 
afraid  of  a fecond  chaos.  His  little  foilF, 
in  the  mean  time,  fometimes  cuts  along  the 
clouds  with  her  fails;  and  fometimes  feems 
in  danger  of  being  ftranded  on  the  fands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; and  muft  inevi- 
tably have  been  loftj  had  not  the  ftorm  (by 
good  fortune)  been  fo  ftrong  from  every 
quarter,  that  ftie  did  not  know  on  which 
lide  to  bulge  ftrft. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharlalia,  we  are 
told,  that  all  the  foldlers  were  Incapable 
of  any  fear  for  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  wholly  taken  up  with  their  concern 
for  the  danger  which  threatened  Pompey 
and  the  commonwealth.  On  this  great 
occalion,  the  hills  about  them,  according 
to  his  account,  feem  to  be  more  afraid  than 
the  men  ; for  fome  of  the  mountains  looked 
as  if  they  would  thruft  their  heads  into  the 
clouds ; and  others,  as  if  they  wanted  to  hide 


themfelv'-es  under  the  vallies  at  their  feet. 
And  thefc  difturbances  in  nature  were  uni- 
verfal ; for  that  day,  every  fmgle  Roman, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was,  felt 
a ftrange  gloom  fpread  all  over  his  mind, 
onafudden;  and  was  ready  to  cry,  though 
he  did  not  know  why  or  wherefore. 

Sf'ff/ce, 

§ 56.  His  Defcripilon  of  the  Sea-fight  off 
Marfeilles. 

The  fea-fight  off  Marfeilles,  is  a thing 
that  might  divert  one,  full  as  well  as 
Erafmus’s  Naufragium  Joculare;  and  what 
is  ftill  ftranger,  the  poet  chufes  to  be  moft 
diverting  in  the  wounds  he  gives  the  poor 
foldier.  The  ftrft  perfon  killed  in  it,  is 
pierced  at  the  fame  inftant  by  twq  fpears ; 
one  in  his  back,  and  the  other  in  his  bread: ; 
fo  nicely,  that  both  their  points  meet  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  his  body.  They 
each,  I fuppofe,  had  a right  to  kill  him  ; 
and  his  foul  was  for  fome  time  doubtful 
which  it  ftiould  obey.  At  laft,  it  com- 
pounds the  matter  : drives  out  each  of  the 
fpears  before  it,  at  the  fame  inftant;  and 
whips  cut  of  his  body,  half  at  one  wound, 
and  half  at  the  other.-— A little  after  this, 
there  is  an  honeft  Greek,  who  has  his  right 
liand  cut  off,  and  fights  on  with  his  left, 
till  he  can  leap  into  the  fea  to  recover  the 
former;  but  there  (as  misfortunes  feldom 
come  ftngle)  he  has  his  left  arm  chopt  oft* 
too : after  which,  like  the  hero  in  one  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  he  fights  on  with  the 
trunk  of  his  body,  and  performs  adions 
greater  than  any  Witherington  that  ever 
was.- — When  the  battle  grows  warmer, 
there  are  many  who  have  the  fame  misfor- 
tune with  this  Greek.  In  endeavourinp-  to 
climb  up  the  enemies  ftiips,  feveral  have 
their  arms  ftruck  oft';  fall  into  the  fea; 
leave  their  hands  behind  them  I Some  of 
thefe  fwimming  combatants  encounter  their 
enemies  in  the  water ; fome  fupply  their 
friends  fliips  with  arms  ; fome,  that  had  no 
arms,  entangle  themfelves  with  their  ene- 
mies; cling  to  them,  and  fink  together  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fea;  others  ftick  their 
bodies  againft  the  beaks  of  their  enemies 
fhips:  and  fcarce  a man  of  them  fluitg  away 
the  ufe  of  his  carcafe,  even  when  he  fhould 
be  dead. 

But  among  all  the  contrivances  of  thefe 
pofthumous  warriors,  the  thing  moft  to 
be  admired,  is  the  fagacity  0/  the  gtea: 
Tyrrhenus.  Tyrrhenus  was  ftanding  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  veffels,  when  a ball 
of  lead,  flung  by  an  artful  flingcr,  ftruck 

out 
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out  both  his  eyes.  Tiie  violent  daih  of 
the  blow,  and  the  deep  darkiiefs  that  was 
fpread  over  him  all  at  once,  made  him  at 
hr  (I  conclude  that  he  was  dead ; but  when 
he  had  recovered  his  fenfes  a little,  and 
found  he  could  advance  one  foot  before 
the  other,  he  dehred  his  fellow  foldiers  to 
plant  him  jufl  as  they  did  their  Ballillx  : 
he  hopes  he  can  ftili  figlit  as  well  as  a ma- 
chine : and  Teems  mightily  pleafed  to  think 
how  he  fliall  cheat  the  enemy,  who  will 
Hing  away  darts  at  him,  that  might  have 
killed  people  who  were  alive. 

Such  lirange  things  as  thefe,  make  me 
always  wonder  the  more,  how  Lucan  can 
be  fo  wife  as  he  is  in  fome  parts  of  his 
poem.  Indeed  his  fentences  are  more  fo- 
lid  than  one  could  othsrwife  expedl  from 
fo  young  a \vriter,  had  he  wanted  fuch  an 
nncle  as  Seneca,  and  fuch  a maker  as  Cor- 
nutus.  The  fvvellings  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  poem  may  be  partly  accounted  for, 
perhaps,  from  his  being  born  in  Spain, 
and  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  the  far- 
thell  removed  from  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
nay,  of  that  very  city,  whicli  is  marked 
by  Cicero  as  particularly  over-run  with  a 
bad  take.  Aifterall,  what  I mok  diflike 
ifnn  for,  is  a blot  in  his  moral  charafter. 
He  was  at  iirk  pretty  high  in  the  favour 
cf  Nero.  On  the  difeovery  of  his  being 
concerned  in  a plot  againk  him,  this  pliilo- 
ibpher  (who  Iiad  written  fo  much,  and  fo 
gallantly,  about  the  pleafurc  of  dying) 
behaved  himfelf  in  the  mull  defpicabic 
manner.  He  named  his  own  mother  as 
guilty  of  the  confpiracy,  in  hopes  of  faving 
himfelf.  After  this,  he  added  fevcral  of 
his  friends  to  his  former  confekion  ; and 
thus  continued  labouring  for  a pardon,  by 
making  faciikccs  to  the  tyrant  of  fuch  lives, 
.as  any  one,  muchlcfs  of  a philofopher  than 
he  feems  to  have  been,  ought  to  think 
dearer  than  their  own.  All  this  bafenefs 
was  of  no  ufe  to  him  : for,  in  the  end,  Nero 
ordered  him  to  execution  too.  His  veins 
were  opened  : and  the  lak  vverds  he  fpokc, 
were  fome  verfes  of  his  own.  Sj>e;:cc. 

§ 57*  Of  Persius. 

Perfius  is  fald  to  have  been  Lucan's 
fchool-fellow  under  Cornutus  ; and,  like 
him,  was  bred  up  more  a philofopher  than 
a poet.  He  has  the  characler  of  a good 
man;  but  Icarce  deferves  that  of  a good 
writer,  in  any  other  than  the  moral  fenfe 
of  the  word  : for  his  writings  are  very  vir- 
tuous, bat  not  very  poetical.  His  great 


fault  is  obfeurity.  Several  have  endea- 
voured to  excufe  or  palliate  this  fault  in 
him,  from  the  danger  of  the  times  he  lived 
in ; and  the  neceifity  a fatirik  then  lay  un- 
der, of  writing  fo,  for  his  own  fecurity. 
This  may  hold  as  to  fome  pakages  in  him  ; 
but  to  fay  the  truth,  he  feems  to  have  a 
tendency  and  love  to  obfeurity  in  himfelf: 
for  it  is  not  only  to  be  found  where  he  may 
fpeak  of  the  emperor  or  the  katc ; but  in 
the  general  courle  of  his  fatires.  So  that, 
in  my  confcience,  I muk  give  him  up  for 
an  obfeure  writer;  as  1 kiould  Lucan  for  a 
tumid  and  fwelling  one. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  under  Nero. 
The  three  emperors  after  him  w'ere  made 
in  an  hurry,  and  had  fiiort  tumultuous 
reigns.  Then  the  Flavian  family  came  in. 
Vefpafian,  the  krk  emperor  of  that  line, 
endeavoured  to  recover  fomething  of  the 
good  take  that#iad  formerly  floarilhed  in 
Rome;  lus  Ton  Titus,  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, in  his  kiort  reign,  encouraged  poetry 
by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  libera- 
lities : and  even  Domitian  loved  to  be 
thouglit  a patron  of  the  miifes.  After  him, 
there  was  a fuccekion  of  good  emperors, 
Torn  Nerva  to  the  Antonines.  And  this 
extraordinary  good  fortune  (for  indeed,  if 
one  confiders  the  general  run  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  it  would  have  been  fuch, 
to  have  had  any  two  good  ones  only  toge- 
ther) gave  a new  fpirit  to  the  arts,  that 
had  long  been  in  fo  languiihing  a condi- 
tion, and  made  poetry  revive,  and  raife  up) 
its  head  again,  once  more  among  them. 
Not  that  there  were  very  good  poets  even 
now:  but  they  were  better,  at  leak,  than 
thev  had  been  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 

§ 58.  0/  SiLius,  Statius,  and  Va- 

lerius Fla  ecus. 

This  period  produced  three  epic  poets, 
whofe  v^orks  remain  to  us ; Silius,  Statius, 
*and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened  at  the  high  flight  of  Lu- 
can, keeps  almok  always  on  the  ground, 
and  feavee  once  attempts  to  foar  through- 
out his  whole  work.  It  is  plaii^,  ho  wever, 
though  it  is  low  ; and  if  he  has  but  little 
of  the  fpirit  of  poetry,  he  is  free  at  leali 
from  tlie  akedlaiion,  and  obfeurity,  and 
bornbak,  which  prevailed  fo  much  among 
hL  imnicdia.te  predecekbrs.  bilius  was  ho- 
noured with  the  confalate ; and  lived  to 
fee  his  Ton  in  the  fame  high  ofxice.  He 
was  a great  lover  and  collcbbor  of  pidures 
and  knmes;  feme  of  which  he  worlhipped ; 

cfpecially 
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efpecially  one  he  had  of  Virgil.  He  ufed 
to  offer  facrifices  too  at  his  tomb  near  Na- 
ples. Jt  is  a pity  that  he  could  not  get 
more  of  his  fpirit  in  his  writings : for  he 
had  fcarce  enough  to  make  his  offerings 
acceptable  to  the  genius  of  that  great  poet. 
— Statius  had  more  of  fpirit,  with  a lefs 
fhare  of  prudence  : for  his  Thebaid  is  cer- 
tainly fc!i-condu6led,  and  fcarcely  well  writ- 
ten. By  the  little  we  have  of  his  Achilleid, 
that  would  probably  have  been  a much  bet- 
ter poem,  at  lead  as  to  the  v/riting  part, 
had  he  lived  to  finifli  it.  As  it  is,  his  de- 
feription  of  Achilles’s  behaviour  at  the  feafl 
v/hich  Lycomedes  makes  for  the  Grecian 
ambaffaciors,  and  fome  other  parts  of  it, 
read  more  pieafmgly  to  me  than  any  part 
of  the  Thebaid.  1 cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  paffage  quoted  fo  often  from  Juve- 
nal, as  an  encomium  on  Statius,  was  meant 
as  a fatire  on  him.  Martial  feeins  to  flrike 
at  him  too,  under  the  borrov/cd  name  of 
Sabellus.  As  he  did  not  finifh  his  Achil- 
leid, he  may  deferve  more  reputation  per- 
haps as  a mifcellaneous  than  as  an  epic 
writer ; for  though  the  odes  and  other  co- 
pies of  verfes  in  his  Sylvae  are  not  without 
their  faults,  they  are  not  ib  faulty  as  his 
Thebaid.  The  chief  faults  of  Statius,  in 
his  Syivee  and  Thebaid,  are  faid  to  have 
proceeded  from  very  different  caufes : the 
former,  from  their  having  been  written  in- 
corrcflly  and  in  a great  deal  of  hade  ; and 
the  otlier,  from  its  being  over  corredled 
and  hard.  Perhaps  his  greated  fault  of  all, 
or  rather  the  greated  fign  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment, is  his  admiring  Lucan  fo  extrava- 
gantly as  he  does.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
poetry  run  more  lineally  in  Statius’s  fa- 
mily, than  perhaps  in  any  other.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  his  father ; who  had  been 
an  eminent  poet  in  his  time,  and  lived  to 
fee  his  fon  obtain  the  laurel-crown  at  the 
Alban  games;  as  he  had  formerly  done 
himfelf. — Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  a little 
before  Statius.  He  died  young,  and  left 
his  poem  unfiniflied.  We  have  but  feven 
books  of  his  Argonautics,  and  part  of  the 
eighth,  in  which  the  Argonauts  are  left  on 
the  fea,  in, their  return  homev/ards.  Se- 
veral of  the  modern  critics,  who  have  been 
fome  way  or  other  concerned  in  publiflting 
Flaccus’s  works,  make  no  fcruple  of  plac- 
ing him  next  to  Virgil,  of  ail  the  Roman 
epic  poets ; and  I own  I am  a good  deal 
inclined  to  be  ferioudy  of  their  opinion; 
for  he  feems  to  me  to  have  more  fire  than 
Silius,  and.  to  be  more  correfl  than  Statius ; 


and  as  for  Lucan,  I cannot  help  looking 
upon  him  as  quite  out  of  the  quedion.  tie 
imitates  Virgil’s  language  mucli  better 
than  Siiius,  or  even  Statius ; and  his  plan, 
or  rather  his  dory,  is  certainly  lefs  ernbar- 
raffed  and  confufed  than  the  Thebaid. 
Some  of  the  ancients  themfelves  fpeak  of 
Flaccus  with  a great  deal  of  rcfpeca;  and 
particularly  QuinfUIian  ; who  fays  nothing 
at  all  of  Silius  or  Statius;  unlefs  tlic  latter 
is  to  be  included  in  that  general  expreflion 
of  ‘ ieveral  ethers,’  whom  he  leaves  to  be 
celebrated  by  poderity. 

A.S  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time, 
vve  have  not  any  one  comedy,  and  only  ten 
tragedies,  all  publiihed  under  the  name  of 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca.  They  are  proba- 
bly the  work  of  different  hands;  and  niio-ht 
be  a colleflion  of  favourite  plays,  put ’to- 
gether by  fome  bad  grammarian  ; for  ei- 
ther the  Roman  tragedies  of  tlds  age  were 
very  indifferent,  or  thefe  are  not  their  bed. 
They  have  been  attributed  to  authors  as 
far  didant  as  the  reigns  of  Augudus  and 
Trajan.  It  is  true,  the  perfon  who  is  fo 
podtive  that  one  of  them  in  particular  mud 
be  of  the  Augudan  age,  fays  this  of  a piece 
that  he  feems  refolved  to  cry  up  at  all  rates; 
and  I believe  one  fhould  do  no  injurv  to 
any  one  of  them,  in  Tuppofing  them  all  to 
have  been  written  in  this  third  age,  under 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period, 
there  are  none  whoie  works  remain  to  us, 
except  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former 
flourifhed  under  Domitian  ; and  the  latter 
under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  S/en:L 

§ 59.  0/  Martial. 

Martial  is  a dealer  only  in  a little  kind 
of  writing  ; for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what 
it  is  called  by  Dry  den)  the  lowed  dep  of 
poetry.  He  is  at,  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill;  but- he  diverts  himfelf  there,  in  ga- 
thering flowers  and  playing  with  infefls, 
prettily  enough.  If  .Martial  made  a new- 
year’s  gift,  he  was  fare  to  fend  a didich 
with  it : if  a friend  died,  he  made  a few 
verfes  to  put  on  his  tomb-done:  if  a da- 
tue  was  fet  up,  they  came  to  him  for 
an  infeription.  The^e  \vi#e  the  common 
offices  of  his  mufe.  If  he  druck  a fault 
in  life,  he  marked  it  down  in  a few  lines  ; 
and  if  he  had  a .mind  to  pleafc  a friend,  or 
to  get  the  favour  of  the  great,  his  dyle 
was  turned  to  panegyiic;  and  thefe  were 
his  highed  employments.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a good  writer  in  his  way  ; a.nd  there 

are 
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are  inltances  even  of  his  writing  with  foine 
dignity  on  higher  occafions.  Spence, 

§ 6o.  Of  Juvenal. 

Juvenal  began  to  write  after  all  I have 
mentioned;  and,  ] do  not  know  by  wliat 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a greater  fpirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  fcarce 
any  thing  of  the  gentility  of  Horace  : yet 
he  is  not  without  humour,  and  exceeds  all 
the  fatiriils  in  feverity.  I'o  fay  the  truth, 
he  flafhes  too  much  like  an  angry  execu- 
tioner; but  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
the  vices  then  in  fafnion,  may  often  excufe 
fome  degree  of  rage  in  him.  It  is  faid  he 
did  not  write  till  he  was  elderly  ; and  af- 
ter he  had  been  too  much  ufed  to  declaim- 
ing. However,  his  fatircs  have  a great 
deal  of  fpirit  in  them  ; and  fhevv  a ilrong 
hatred  of  vice,  with  fome  very  fine  and 
high  fentiments  of  virtue.  They  are  in- 
deed fo  animated,  that  I do  not  know’  any 
poem  of  this  age,  which  one  can  read  with 
near  fo  much  pleafure  as  his  fatires. 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  lafl 
of  the  Rom.an  poets.  After  his  time, 
poetry  .continued  decaying  more  and  more, 
quite  down  to  the  time  of  Conftantine ; 
when  all  the  arts  were  fo  far  loft  and  ex- 
tinguifhed  among  the  Romans,  that  from 
that  time  they  themfelves  may  very  well 
be  called  by  the  name  they  ufed  to  give  to 
all  the  world,  except  the  Greeks ; for  the 
Romans  then  had  fcarce  any  thing  to  dif- 
tinguiih  them  from  the  Barbarians. 

’T  here  are,  therefore,  but  three  ages  of 
the  Roman  poetry,  that  can  carry  any 
weight  with  them  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature.  Thefirfl  age,  from  the  hril  Punic 
war  to  the  timo  of  Auguilus,  is  more  re- 
markable for  ftrength,  than  any  great  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  writing.  The  fecond 
age,  or  the  Augiiftan,  is  the  time  when 
they  wrote  with  a due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  flrength.  And  the  third,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero’s  reign  to  the  end  of 
Adrian’s,  when  they  endeavoured  after 
beauty  more  than  flrength  ; when  they 
lofl  much  of  their  vigour,  and  run  too 
much  into  affeiSlation.  Their  poetry,  in 
its  youth,  was  ifu’ong  and  nervous : in  its 
middle  age,  it  was  manly  and  polite ; in 
its  latter  days,  it  grew  tawdry  and  fee- 
ble ; and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  decays 
of'  its  former  beauty  and  flrength,  in  falfe 
ornaments  of  drefs,  and  a borrowed  flulh 
on  the  face ; which  did  not  fo  much  ren- 
der it  pleafing,  as  it  fhewed  that  its  natural 
complexion  was  faded  and  loll.  Ibid. 


§ 6i.  Of  the  IntroduSIicny  Impro-vetnerity 
iind  Fall  of  the  Arts  at  Rome, 

The  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its  inha- 
bitants, was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  un- 
adorned. Thofe  old  rough  foldiers  looked 
on  the  effedls  of  the  politer  arts  as  things 
fit  only  for  an  effeminate  people  ; as  too 
apt  to  foften  and  unnerve  men ; and  to 
take  from  that  martial  temper  and  fero- 
city, which  they  encouraged  fo  much  and 
fo  univerfally  in  the  infancy  of  their  Hate. 
Their  houfes  were  (what  the  name  they 
gave  them  fignified)  only  a covering  for 
them,  and  a defence  againli:  bad  weather. 
Thefe  flieds  of  theirs  were  more  like  the 
caves  of  wild  beafls,  than  the  habitations 
of  men;  and  were  rather  flung  together 
as  chance  led  them,  than  formed  into  re- 
gular flreets  and  openings:  their  walls 
were  half  mud,  and  their  roofs,  pieces  of 
wood  fluck  together ; nay,  even  this  was 
an  after-improvement;  for  in  Romulus’s 
time,  their  houfes  were  only  covered  with 
flravv.  If  they  had  any  thing,  that  was 
finer  than  ordinary,  that  was  chiefly  taken 
up  in  fetting  off  the  temples  of  their  gods ; 
and  when  thefe  began  to  be  furnilbed  with 
flatues  (for  they  had  none  til!  long  after 
Numa’s  time)  they  were  probably  more  fit 
to  give  terror  than  delight ; and  Teemed 
rather  formed  fo  as  to  be  horrible  enough 
to  flrike  an  awe  into  thofe  who  worfhipped 
them,  than  handfome  enough  to  invite  any 
one  to  look  upon  them  for  pleafure.  Their 
defign,  I Tuppolc,  was  anfwerable  to  the 
materials  they  were  made  of  ;■  and  if  their 
gods  were  of  earthen  wave,  they  were  rec- 
koned better  than  ordinary ; for  many  of 
them  were  chopt  out  of  wood.  One  of 
the  chief  ornaments  in  thofe  times,  both  of 
the  temples  and  private  houfes,  confided 
in  their  ancient  trophies:  which  wer® 
trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branches, 
and  fo  formed  into  a rough  kind  of  pofts, 
Thefe  were  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had 
taken  in  war,  and  you  may  eafily  con- 
ceive what  fort  of  ornaments  thefe  polls 
mufl  make,  when  half  decayed  by  time,- 
and  hung  about  with  old  ruily  arms,  be- 
fmeared  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
Rome  was  not  then  that  beautiful  Rome, 
whofe  very  ruins  at  this  day  are  fought  af- 
ter with  fo  much  pleafure:  it  was  a town, 
which  carried  an  air  of  terror  in  its  appear- 
ance ; and  which  made  people  Ihudder, 
whenever  they  fird  entered  within  its 
gates.-  Ibid. 

§ 62. 


I 
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j with  the  refl?  Yes,”  replied  Fabias, 

I I 62.  The  Condition  cf  in  the  *«  Jeave  their  angry  gods  to  the  Tarcn- 

' Second  Punic  W ar.  « tines;  we  will  have  nothinc:  to  do  with. 


’ Such  was  the  date  of  this  imperial  city, 

, v/hen  its  citizens  had  made  fo  great  a pro- 
grefs  in  arms  as  to  have  conquered  the 
I better  part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  cn- 

i gage  in  a war  with  the  Carthaginians;  the 

i Itrongeil:  power  then  by  land,  and  the  ab- 
I folute  mailers  by  fea.  The  Remans,  in  the 
lirft  Punic  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  do- 
minions. In  the  fecond,  they  greatly  in- 
crealed  their  ftrengtli,  both  by  fea  and 
land ; and  acquired  a tahe  of  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  life,  with  v/hich  till  then  they 
had  been  totally  unacquainted.  For  tho* 
before  this  they  were  mailers  of  Sicily 
(which  in  the  old  Roman  geography  made 
a part  of  Greece)  and  of  feveral  cities  in 
' the  eaftern  parts  of  Italy,  which  v/ere  in- 
habited by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  were 
adorned  with  the  pictures,  and  llatues  and 
' other  works,  in  which  that  nation  delight- 
ed, and  excelled  the  reft  of  the  world  fo 
much ; they  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
them  with  fo  carelefs  an  eye,  that  they  had 
felt  little  or  nothing  of  their  beauty.  This 
infenfibility  they  preferved  fo  long,  either 
from  the  grofthefs  of  their  minds,  or  per- 
haps from  their  fuperftition,  and  a dread  of 
reverencing  foreign  deities  as  much  as 
their  own ; or  (which  is  the  moft. likely  of 
all)  out  of  mere  politics,  and  the  defire  of 
keeping  up  their  martial  fpirit  and  natural 
roughnefs,  which  they  thought  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  the  Grecians  would  be  but 
too  apt  to  deftroy.  However  that  was, 
they  generally  preferved  themfelves  from 
even  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  tafte  for  the  po  - 
p lite  arts,  pretty  far  into  the  fecond  Pun'c 
1 ’ war;  as  appears  by  the  behaviour  of  Fa- 

i bius  Maximus  in  that  war,  even  after  the 
fcalcs  were  turned  on  their  fide.  When 
that  general  took  Tarentum,  he  found  it 
full  of  riches,  and  extremely  adorned  with 
pidlures  and  ftatues.  Among  other.s,  there 
were  fome  very  fine  cololTeal  figures  of  the 
gods,  reprefented  as  lighting  againft  the 
rebel  giants.  Thefe  were  made  by  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  mailers  in  Greece ; 
and  the  Jupiter,  not  improbably,  by  Lyfip- 
pus.  When  Fabius  was  difpofing  of  the 
Ipoil,  he  ordered  the  money  and  plate  to 
be  fent  to  the  ireafury  at  Rome,  but  the 
ftatues  and  picluves  to  be  left  behind.  The. 
I'ecretary  who  attended,  him  in  his  furvey, 
was  fomewhat  ftruck  with  thelargenefs  and 
noble  air  of  the  figures  juft  mentioned; 
and  alked,  Whether  they  too  mull  be  left 


them.”  Spence, 

§ 63.  Mar.cellus  attacks  Syracuse, 
and  fends  all  its  Ficlures  and  Statues  to 
R o M E , 

Marcellas  had  indeed  behaved  himfelf 
very  differently  in  Sicily,  a year  or  twq  be- 
fore this  happened.  As  he  was  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  that  province,  he  bent  the 
whole  foice  of  it  againft  Syracufe.  There 
v/as  at  that  time  no  one  city  which  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks,  more  elegant,  or 
better  adorned,  than  the  city  of  Syracufe  ; 
it  abounded  in  the  works  of  the  bell  maf- 
ters.  Marcellus,  when  he  took  the  city, 
cleared  it  entirely,  and  fent  all  their  lla- 
tues and  pidlures  to  Rome.  "When  I fay 
all,  I ufe  the  language  of  the  people  of 
Syracufe  ; who  foon  after  laid  a complaint 
againft  Marcellus  before  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  in  which  they  charged  him  with 
ftripping  all  their  houfes  and  temples,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  bare  walls  throughout 
the  city.  Marcellus  himfelf  did  not  at  all 
difown  it,  but  fairly  confeffed  what  he  had 
done  ; and  ufed  to  declare,  that  he  had 
done  fo,  in  order  to  adorn  Rome,  and  to 
introduce  a tafte  for  the  fine  arts  among 
his  countrymen. 

Sucli  a diftercnce  of  behaviour  in  their 
two  greateft  leaders,  foon  occafioned  two 
different  parties  in  Rome.  The  old  peo- 
ple in  general  joined  in  crying  up  Fabius, 
•—Fabius  was  not  rapacious,  as  fome  others 
v/ere;  but  temperate  in  his  conquefts.  ‘la 
V.  hat  he  had  done,  he  had  adlcd,  not  only 
with  that  moderation  which  becomes,  a 
Roman  general,  but  with  much  prudence 
and  foreiight.  *•  Thefe  fineries,”  they 
cried,  are  a pretty  divernon  for  an  idle 
efteminatg  people:  let  us  leave  them  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Romans  defire  no 
ether  ornaments  of  life,  than  a fimpii- 
city  of  manners  at  home,  and  fortitude 
againft  our  enemies  abroad.  It  is  by 
thefe  arts  that  we  have  ralfed  our  name 
fo  high,  and  fpread  our  dominions  fo  far  : 

“ and  lhali  we  fuller  them  now  to  be  e?:r 
changed  for  a fine  tafte,  and  what  thef 
call  elegance  of  living  No,  great  Ju- 
piter,  who  prefideft  over  the  capitol ! let 
“ the  Greeks  keep  their  arts  tO  themfelves, 
and  let  tlie  Romans  learn  only  how  to 
‘‘  conquer  and  to  govern  mankind.” — An- 
other fet,  and  particularly  the  younger  peo?- 
pie,  who  were  extremely  delighted  y/ith 
R e $he 
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the  noble  works  of  the  Grecian  artifts  that 
had  been  fet  up  for  fome  time  in  the  tem- 
ples and  porticos,  and  all  the  mod  public 
places  of  the  city,  and  who  ufed  frequently 
to  fpsnd  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  them,  ex- 
tolled Marcellus  as  much  fot  the  pleafure 
he  had  given  them.  We  fhall  now,’^ 
faid  they,  “ no  longer  be  reckoned  among 
the  Barbarians.  That  ruft,  which  we 
‘‘  have  been  fo  long  contrafling,  will  foon 
“ be  worn  off.  Other  generals  have  con- 
“ quered  our  enemies,  but  Marcellus  has 
conquered  our  ignorance.  We  begin  to 
“ fee  with  new  eyes,  and  have  a new  world 
“ of  beauties  opening  before  us.  Let  the 
“ Romans  be  polite,  as  well  as  viflorious ; 
and  let  us  learn  to  excel  the  nations  in 
tailc,  as  well  as  to  conquer  them  without* 
arms.” 

Whichever  fide  was  in  the  right,  the 
parly  for  Marcellus  was  the  fuccefsful 
one  ; for,  from  tliis  point  of  time  we  may 
date  the  introdudlion  of  the  arts  into  Rome. 
The  Romans  by  this  means  began  to  be 
fond  of  them ; and  the  love  of  the  arts  is  a 
palfion,  which  grows  very  fall  in  any  bread, 
wherever  it  is  once  entertained. 

We  may  fee  how  fad  and  how  greatly  it 
prevailed  at  Rome,  by  a fpeech  which  old 
Cato  the  cenfor  made  in  the  fenate,  not 
above  feventeen  years  after  the  taking  of 
Syraenfe.  Fie  complains  in  it,  tliat  their 
people  began  to  run  into  Greece  and  Ada; 
and  to  be  infefled  with  a deftre  of  playing 
with  their  line  things;  that  as  to  fuch 
fpoils,  there  was  lefs  honour  in  taking 
them,  than  there  was  danger  of  their  be- 
ing trdien  by  them  : tliat  the  gods  brought 
from  Syracufc,  had  revenged  tlie  caufe  of 
its  citizens,  in  fpreading  this  tade  among 
the  Romans : that  he  heard  but  too  many 
daily  crying  up  the  ornaments  of  Corinth 
and  Athens;  and  ridiculing  the  poor  old 
Roman  gods;  who  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
pitious to  them;  and  who,  he  hoped,  would 
dill  continue  fo,  if  they  would  but  let  their 
datues  remain  in  peace  upon  their  pedef- 
tals.  Spence, 

§ 64.  ’J'he  Roman  Generals y in  their feve- 
. red  Conquejls,  con^oey  great  Nimhers  of 

Piciit  res  and  Statues  to  Rome. 

It  was  in  vain  too  that  Cato  fpoke 
againd  it;  for  the  love  of  the  arts  pre- 
vailed every  day  more  and  more;  and 
from  henceforward  the  Roman  generals, 
in  their  feveral  conqiieds,  feem  "to  have 
drove  who  fhould  bring  away  the  greated 


number  of  datues  and  pidures,  to  fet  oiT 
their  triumplis,  and  to  adorn  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  farpridng  what  accelTiOris  of 
this  kind  were  made  in  the  compafs  of  a 
little  more  than  half  a century  after  Mar- 
cellus had  fet  the  example.  The  elder 
Scipio  Africanus  brought  in  a great  num- 
ber cf  wrought  vafes  from  Spain  and 
Africa,  toward  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war;  and  the  very  year  after  that  was 
hniOieJ,  the  Romans  entered  into  a war 
with  Greece,  the  great  fchool  of  all  the 
arts,  and  the  chief  vepofitory  of  mod  of  the 
fined  works  that  ever  were  produced  by 
them.  It  would  be  cndlefs  to  mention  all 
their  acqnifitions  from  hence  ; I diall  only 
put  you  in  mind  of  fome  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable.  Flaminiils  made  a great  dievv 
both  of  datucs'  and  vafes  in  his  triumph 
over  Pltilip  king  of  Macedon;  but  he  was 
much  exceeded  by  yEmilius,  who  reduced 
that  kingdom  into  a province,  ^milius's 
triumph  laded  three  days;  thefird  of  which 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  tn*inging  in  the' 
dne  datues  he  had  felefted  in  his  expedi- 
tion; as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fecond 
condded  of  vafes  and  fculptured  vedels  cf 
all  forts,  by  the  mod  eminent  hands.  Thefe 
were  all  the  mod  chofen  things,  culled 
from  the  colietlion  of  that  fucceflbr  of 
Alexander  the  Great ; for  as  to  the  infe- 
rior fpoils  of  no  lefs  than  feventy  Grecian' 
cities,  >Emi!ius  had  left  them  all  to  his 
foldiery,  as  not  uorthy  to  appear  among 
the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  young  Sdpio  Africa- 
nus (the  perfon  who  is  mod  celebrated  for 
his  polite  tade  of  all  tlie  RomaPiS  hitherto, 
and  who  \vas  fcarcc  exceeded  by  any  one 
of  them  in  all  the  fucceeding  ages)  de- 
droyed  Carthage,  and  transferred  many  ol 
the  chief  ornaments  of  that  city,  which 
had  fo  long  bid  fair  for  being  the  feat  of 
empire,  to  Rome,  wliich  foon  became  un- 
doubtedly fo.  This  mud  have  been  a vaft 
acceiTion:  though  that  great  man,  who 
was  as  jud  in  his  aRlons  as  he  was  elegant 
in  his  tade,  did  nci  bring  all  the  dned  of 
his  fpoils  to  Rome,  but  left  a great  part  of 
them  in  Sicily,  from  whence  they  had  for- 
merly been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  very  fame  year  that  Scipio  freed 
Rome  from  its  mod  dangerous  rival,  Car- 
thage, Mummius  (who  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  rudicity,  as  Scipio  was  for  elegance 
and  tade)  added  Achaia  to  the  Roman 
date;  and  facked,  among  feveral  others, 
the  famous  city  of  Corinth,  which  had  been 
long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
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I'efcrvolrs  of  the  finell:  works  of  art.  He 
cleared  it  of  all  its  beauties,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  them  : even  without  know- 
ing, that  an  old  Grecian  ftatue  was  belter 
than  a new  Roman  one.  He  ufed,  how- 
ever, the  fared  method  of  not  being  mif- 
taken  ; for  he  took  ail  indiiferently  as  they 
came  in  his  way;  and  brought  them  off  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  he  alone  is  faid  to 
have  filled  Rome  with  ftatues  and  pi6lures. 
'I’has,  partly  from  the  tafle,  and  partly  from 
the  vanity  of  their  generals,  in  lels  than 
feveiity  years  time  (reckoning  from  Mar- 
cellus’s  taking  of  Syracufe  to  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  defiroyed)  Italy  was 
furnilhed  with  the  nobled  produflions  of 
the  ancient  artifls,  that  before  lay  fcattered 
all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  reft 
of  Greece.  Sylla,  behde  many  others, 
added  vaftly  to  them  afterwards ; particu- 
larly by  his  taking  of  Athens,  and  by  his 
conquefts  in^Aha;  where,  by  his  too  great 
indulgence  to  his  arrbies,  he  made  tafle  and 
rapine  a general  thing,  even  among  the 
tommon  foldiers,  as  it  had  been,  for  a long 
time,  among  their  leaders. 

In  this  manner,  the  firfl  confiderable  ac- 
quifitions  were  made  by  their  conquering 
armies ; and  they  were  carried  on  by  the 
perfons  lent  out  to  govern  their  provinces, 
when  conquered.  As  the  behaviour  of  thefe 
in  their  governments,  in  general,  was  one 
of  tiie  greatefl  blots  on  the  Roman  nation, 
we  mud  not  expe<5l  a full  account  of  their 
tranfaflions  in  the  old  hidorians,  who  treat 
particularly  of  the  Roman  affairs : for  fucli 
of  thefe  that  remain  to  us,  are  cither  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  or  elfe  Greeks  who  were 
too  much  attached  td  the  Roman  inter ed, 
to  fpeak  out  the  whole  truth  in  this  affair. 
But  what  we  cannot  have  fully  from  their 
own  hidorians,  may  be  pretty  well  fupplied 
from  other  hands.  A poet  of  their  own, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a very  honed  man, 
has  fet  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  governors 
in  general  in  a very  drong  light ; as  Ci- 
cero has  fet  forth  that  of  Verres  in  parti- 
cular, as  ftrongly.  If  we  may  judge  of 
their  general  behaviour  by  that  of  this  go- 
vernor of  Sicily,  they  were  more  like  mon- 
ders  and  harpies,  than  men.  For  that 
public  robber  (as  Cicero  calls  him,  more 
than  once)  hunted  over  every  corner  of  his 
ifland,  with  a couple  of  finders  (one  a 
Greek  painter,  and  the  other  a datuary  of 
the  fame  nation)  to  get  together  his  collec- 
tion ; and  was  lb  curious  and  fo  rapacious 
in  that  fearch,  that  Cicero  fays,  there  was 
not  a gem,  or  datue,  or  relievo,  or  picture. 
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in  all  Sicily,  which  he  did  not  fee;  nor  any 
one  he  liked,  which  he  did  not  take  away 
from  its  owner.  What  he  thus  got,  he  fent 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  the  centre  both  of 
their  fpoils  in  war,  and  of  their  rapines  in 
peace:  and  if  many  of  tlieir  prsetors  and 
proconfuis  adled  but  in  half  fo  abandoned 
a manner  as  this  Verres  appears  to  have 
done,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome  was 
more  enriched  in  all  thefe  fort  of  things 
fecretly  by  their  governors,  than  it  bad  been 
openly  by  their  generals.  Spence, 

§ 65.  The  Methods  made  ufe  of  in  drawing 

the  Works  of  the  befi  ancient  Artifis  into 

Italy. 

There  was  another  method  of  augment- 
ing thefe  treafures  at  Rome,  not  fo  infa- 
mous as  this,  and  not  fo  glorious  as  the 
former.  V/hat  I mean,  was  thecuflom  of 
the  iEdiles,  when  they  exhibited  their 
public  games,  of  adorning  the  theatres  and 
other  places  where  they  were  performed, 
with  great  numbers  of  datues  and  piflures : 
v/hich  they  bought  up  or  borrowed,  for 
that  purpofe,  all  over  Greece,  and  fome- 
times  even  from  Afia.  Scaurus,  in  parti- 
cular, in  his  acdilefhip,  had  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  datiies  and  relievos  for  the 
mere  ornamenting  of  the  dage,  in  a thea- 
tre built  only  for  four  or  five  days.  This 
was  the  fame  Scrums  who  (vvhilfl  he  was 
in  the  fame  office  too)  brought  to  Rome 
all  the  pictures  of  Sicyon,  which  had  been 
fo  long  one  of  the  mod  eminent  fchools  in 
Greece  for  painting  ; in  lieu  of  debts  ow- 
ing, or  pretended  to  be  ovved,  from  that 
city  to  the  Roman  people. 

From  thefe  public  methods  of  drawing 
the  works  of  the  bed  ancient  artids  into 
Italy,  it  grew  at  length  to  be  a part  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  affetled  by  alraod  every  body 
that  could  afford  it,  to  adorn  their  houfes, 
their  porticos,  and  their  gardens,  with  the 
bed  datues  and  pidures  they  could  procure 
out  of  Greece  or  Afia.  None  went  earlier 
into  this  tade,  than  the  family  of  the  Lu- 
culli,  and  particularly  Lucius  Lucullus, 
who  carried  on  the  war  againd  Mithri- 
dates.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
the  arts  and  polite  learning  even  from  a 
child;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
gave  himfelf  up  fo  much  to  colledions  of 
this  kind,  that  flutarch  reckons  it  among 
his  follies.  « As  I am  fpeaking  of  his 
faults  (fays  that  hidorian  in  his  life)  I 
Ihould  not  omit  his  vad  baths,  and  piazzas 
for  walking;  or  his  gardens,  which  were' 
much  more  magnificent  than  any  in  his  time 
E ea  at 
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at  Rome,  atid  equal  to  any  in  the  luxurious 
ages  that  followed  ; nor  his  exceffive  fond- 
nefs  for  datues  and  piclures,  which  he  got 
from  all  parts,  to  adorn  his  works  and  gar- 
dens, at  an  immenfe  cxpence ; and  with 
the  valt  riches  he  had  heaped  together  in 
the  Mithridatic  war.”  There  were  feve- 
ral  other  families  which  fell  about  .that 
time  into  the  fame  fort  of  cxcefs ; and, 
among  the  red,  the  Julian.  The  fird  em- 
peror, who  was  of  that  family,  was  a great 
colledor ; and,  in  particular,  was  as  fond 
ofold  gems,  as  his  fucceiTor,  Augullus,  was 
of  Corinthian  7afcs„ 

This  may  be  called  the  fird  age  of  the 
• flouridling  of  the  politer  arts  at  Rome  ; or 
rather  the  age  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced there:  for  the  people  in  this  period 
■sv’ere  chiefiy  taken  up  in  getting  dne  thing", 
. and  bringing  them  together.  There  v>  ere 
perhaps  fome  particular  perfons  in  it  of  a 
very  good  tade:  but  in  general  one  may 
fay,  there  was  rather  a love,  than  rmy  great 
knowledge  of  their  beauties,  during  this 
age,  among  the  Romans.  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  frd  part  of  it,  in 
greater  numbers  than  can  be  eafily  con- 
ceived ; and  in  foime  time,  every  body  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  with  pleafure.  d'hc 
cclleiiuon  was  continually  augmenting  af- 
terwards, from  the  feveral  methods  I have 
mentioned  ; and  I doubt  not  but  a good 
tade  would  have  been  a general  thing 
among  them  much  earlier  tlian  it  was  had 
it  not  been  for  the  frequent  convulfions  in 
their  date,  and  the  perpetual  druggies  of 
fbme  great  man  or  other  to  get  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  hands.  Thefe  con- 
tinued quite  from  Sylla’s  time  to  the  eda- 
blifliment  of  the  date  under  Augudus. 
The  peaceful  times  that  then  fiicceeued, 
and  tlie  encouragement  which  was  given 
by  that  emperor  to  all  the  arts,  adbrded 
the  Romans  full  leifute  to  contemplate  the 
fine  works  that  were  got  together  at  Rome 
in  the  age  before,  and  to  perfect  their  tade 
in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  d’he  artids, 
who  were  llien  much  invited  to  Rome, 
worked  in  a dyle  greatly  fuperior  to  what 
they  had  done  even  in  Julius  Cmfar’s  time: 
fo  that  it  is  under  Augudus  that  wc  may 
begin  the  fecond,  and  mod  perfesd:  age  of 
fciilpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
Augudus  changed  the  whole  appearance 
of  Rome  itfelf;  he  found  it  ill  built,  and 
left  it  a city  of  marble,  kle  adorned  it 
v/ith  buildings,  extremely  finer  than  any  it 
could  boad  before  his  time,  and  fet  off  all 
thofe  buildings,  and  even  the  common 
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dreets,  w’ith  an  addition  of  fome  of  the 
datues  in  the  world.  Spence. 

§ 66.  On  the  Decline  of  the  Arts,  F.la- 

quence,  and  Poetry,  upon  the  Death  of 

Augufus. 

On  the  death  of  Augudus,  though  the 
arts,  and  the  tade  for  them,  did  not  fuffer 
fo  great  a change,  as  appeared  immedi- 
ately in  the'  tade  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
yet  they  mud  have  fud'erccl  a good  deal. 
There  is  a fecret  union,  a certain  kind  of 
fympnthy  between  all  the  polite  arts,  wjiich 
makes  them  ianguiih  and  dourifh  together. 
Tim  fame  circumdances  are  cither  kind  or 
unfriendly  to  all  of  them.  The  favour  of 
Augudus,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign, 
was  as  a gentle  dew  from  heaven,  in  a fa- 
vourable feafon,  tliat  made  them  bud  forth 
and  douridi : and  the  four  reign  of  Tibe- 
rias, was  as  a fudden  frod  that  checked 
their  growth,  and  at  lad  killed  all  their 
beauties.  The  vanity;,  and  tyranny,  and 
didurbanccs  of  the  times  that  followed, 
gave  the  finiidung  droke  to  fculpture  as 
well  as  eloquence,  and  to  painting  as  well 
as  poetry.  The  Greek  artiils  at  Rome 
were  not  fo  fcon  or  fo  much  infedled  by 
the  bad  t.ade  of  the  court,  as  the  Roman 
writers  were;  but  it  reached  them  too, 
though  by  dower  and  more  imperceptible 
degrees.  Indeed  what  elfe  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  fuch  a run  of  monders  as  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Nero  t For  thefe 
were  the  emperors  under  vvliofe  reigns  the 
arts  began  to  languifh;  and  they  fufFcred 
fo  muen  from  their  baleful  influence,  tJiat 
the  Roman  writers  foon  after  them  fpeak 
cf  all  the  arts  as  being  brought  to  a very 
low  ebb.  'Fhey  talk  cf  their  being  ex- 
tremely fallen  in  general ; and  as  to  paint- 
ing, in  particular,  they  reprefent  it  as  in  a 
mod  feeble  and  dying,  condiiion.  The  fe- 
ries  of  fo  many  good  emperors,  winch  hap- 
pened after  Domitian,  gave  fome  fpiric 
again  to  the  aits;  but  foon  after  the  An- 
tonines,  they  all  declined  apace,  and,  by 
the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,,  were  quite 
fallen,  fo  as  never  to  rife  again  under  any 
future  Roman  emperor. 

You  may  fee  by  thefe  two  accounts  I 
liave  given  you  of  the  Roman  poetry,  and 
of  the  other  arts,  that  the  great  periods  of 
their  rife,  their  fiourii])ing,  and  their  de- 
cline, agree  very  well;  and,  as  it  were, 
tally  with  one  another.  Their  dyle  was 
prepared,  and  a vad  coIlek^Hon  of  fine 
works  laid  in,  under  the  firll  period,  or  in 
tile  times  of  the  republic:  In  the  lecond, 

or 
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the  Auguftan  age,  their  writers  and  ar- 
tifts  were  both  in  their  highed  perfedlion; 
and  in  the  third,  from  Tiberius  to  the  An- 
tonines,  they  both  began  to  languidi ; and 
then  revived  a little;  and  at  iall  funk  to- 
tally together. 

in  comparing  the  defcriptions  of  their 
poets  with  the  works  of  art,  i fhould  there- 
fore chafe  to  omit  ail  the  PwOman  poets  af- 
ter the  Antonines.  Among  them  all,  there 
is  perhaps  no  one  whofe  omilTion  need  be 
regretted,  except  that  of  Claudian  ; and 
even  as  to  him  it  may  be  confdered,  that 
he  wrote  when  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
arts  v/as  no  more  ; and  when  the  true  cake 
of  poetry  was  krangely  corrupted  and  1o!l  ; 
even  if  wc  were  to  judge  of  it  by  his  ov/n 
writings  only,  which  are  extremely  better 
than  any  of  the  poets  long  before  and  long 
after  him.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
confine  one’s  felf  to  the  three  great  ages, 
than  to  run  fo  far  out  of  one’s  way  for  a 
finglepoet  or  two  ; whofe  authorities,  after 
all,  muft  be  very  difputable,  and  indeed 
karce  of  any  weight.  Spence. 

§ 67.  On  Demosthenes. 

I faali  not  ipend  any  time  upon  the  cir- 
cumkances  cf  Demolihenes’s  life  ; they  are 
well  known.  The  krong  ambition  which 
he  difeovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
•ing ; tlie  unfaccefsfulnefs  of  his  firk  at- 
tempts; his  unwearied  perfeverance  in  far- 
mounting  all  the  difad  vantages  that  arofe 
from  his  perlon  and  addrels ; his  fhattinp* 
himfell  up  in  a cave,  that  he  might  kudy 
With  lefs  dikra<kioii,  his  declaiming  by  ihe 
fea-kiore,  that  he  might  rccuilom  hirnlelf 
to  the  noife  of  a tumultuous  akembly,  and 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
corredt  a defedl  in  his  fpeech  ; his  pradlif- 
ing  at  home  with  a naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  ihoulder,  that  he  might  check  an 
ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  xvas  fub- 
jed'l ; all  thofe  circiimkanc.es,  which  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging 
to  fuch  as  kudy  Eloquence,  as  they  Ihew 
how  far  ait  and  application  may  avail,  for 
acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  feem- 
ed  unwilling  to  grant  us.  Blair. 

h 68.  imitated  the  man- 

ly Eloquence  eA  P E r i c L e s . 

Defpifing  the  affeded  and  korid  man- 
ner which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  fol- 
lowed, Demoklienes  returned  to  the  for- 
cible and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ; and 
krength  and  vehemence  form  the  princi- 
|jal  charadlerikics  of  his  Style,  Never  had 
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orator  a finer  field  than  Demoklienes  in  his 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  whi.h  arc  his 
capital  orations ; and,  no  doubt,  to  the  no- 
bienefs  of  the  fubjeft,  and  to  that  integrity 
and  public  fpirit  which  eminently  breathe 
in  them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of 
their  merit.  'I'he  fubject  is,  to  rouze  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  againk  Phi- 
lip of  Maccdon,  the  public  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
againk  the  inliduous  rneafures,  by  which 
tliat  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them 
afieep  to  danger.  In  the  profecution  of 
this  end,  we  fee  him  taking  every  proper 
method  to  animate  a people,  renowned  for 
jukice,  humanity  and  valour,  but  in  many 
mllances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate. 
He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality, 
their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the 
public  caufe  ; while  at  the  fime  time,  with 
all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the 
glory  of  their  ancekors  to  their  thoughts, 
fhews  them  that  they  are  kill  a fiourifhing 
and  a powerful  people,  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who 
wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  cotemperary  orators,  who  were 
in  Philip’s  interek,  and  who  perfuaded  the 
people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  rneafures, 
but  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betray- 
ers of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts 
■to  vigorous  conduct,  but  he  lays  dovvn  the 
plan  of  that  conduct ; he  entei's  into  par- 
ticulars ; and  points  out,  with  great  ex- 
adenefs,  the  rneafures  of  execution.  This 
is  the  krain  of  thefe  orations.  They  are 
llrongjy  animated ; and  full  of  the  impe- 
tuofity  and  fire  of  public  fpirit.  They 
proceed  in  a continued  train  of  indudlions, 
confequences,  and  demonkrations,  found- 
ed on  found  reafon.  The  figures  which 
he  ufc.s,  are  never  fought  after ; but  al- 
tvays  rife  from  the  fubjedk.  He  employs 
them  fparingly  indeed ; for  fplendour  and 
ornament  are  not  the  dikindfions  of  this 
orator’s  compofidon.  It  is  an  energy  of 
thought,  peculiar  to  himfelf,'which  forms 
his  charadler,  and  fets  him  above  all 
others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more 
to  things  chan  to  words.  We  forget  the 
orator,  and  think  of  the  bufinefs.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  adkion. 
He  has  no  parade  and  okentation  ; no  me- 
thods of  infinuation;  no  laboured  intro- 
dudlions ; but  is  like  a man  full  of  his  fiib- 
jedl,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience,  by 
a fentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths, 
inters  diredkly  on  bufmefs.  Ihid. 

E e 3 § 69. 
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§ 69.  Demosthenes  contrajied  njuith 

yEsCH  I NES. 

DemoEhenes  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage, when  contrafted  with  JEfchines,  in 
the  celebrated  oration  “ pro  Corona.” 
.ffixhines  was  his  rival  in  bufmefs,  and 
peiTonal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  mod  dif- 
tinguidied  orators  of  that  age.  But  when 
w'e  read  the  two  orations,  7£fchines  is  fee- 
ble in  comparifon  of  Demodhencs,  and 
makes  much  Icfs  impreflion  on  the  mind. 
His  reafonings  concerning  the  law  that 
was  in  quedion,  are  indeed  very  fubtile  ; 
but  his  inveedive  agalnd  Demodhenes  is 
general,  and  ill-fupported.  Whereas  De- 
rnodhenes  is^  a torrent,  that  nothing  can 
refid.  He  bears  down  his  antagonid  with 
violence ; he  draws  his  chara^fer  in  the 
Pronged  colours ; and  the  particular  merit 
of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  deferiptions 
in  it  are  highly  pidurefque.  There  runs 
through  it  a drain  of  magnanimity  and 
high  honour : the  orator  fpeaks  with  that 
drength  and  confeious  dignity  which  great 
adions  and  public  fpirit  alone  infpire. 
Both  orators  ufe  great  liberties  with  one 
another;  and,  in  general,  that  unredrain- 
ed  licence  which  antient  manners  permit- 
ted, even  to  the  length  of  abufive  names 
and  downright  fcurrility,  as  appears  both 
here  and  in  Cicero’s  Philippics,  hurts  and 
offends  a modern  ear.  What  thofe  ancient 
orators  gained  by  fuch  a manner  in  point 
of  freedom  and  boldnefs,  is  more  than 
compenfated  by  want  of  dignity ; which 
feems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  this  re- 
fpetl,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modern 
fp  caking.  Blair. 

§ 70.  On  the  Siyh  ^ D E mos t h F.  n E s. 

The  Style  of  Demodhenes  is  drong  and 
concife,  though  fometiraes,  it  mud  not  be 
didemblcd,  harih  and  abrupt.  His  words 
are  very  expredive ; his  arrangement  is 
firm  and  manly  ; and,  tho’  far  from  being 
unmufical,  yet  it  feems  didicuit  to  find  in 
him  that  dudied,  but  concealed  number, 
and  rhythmus,  which  feme  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him. 
Negligent  of  thofe  Icder  graces,  one  would 
rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that 
fublime  which  lies  in  fentiment.  His  ac- 
tions and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to 
have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and 
ardent;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his 
compofition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  be- 
lieve. The  charadler  which  one  forms  of 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 


audere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He 
is,  on  every  occafion,  grave,  ferious,'  paf- 
fionate  ; takes  every  thing  on  a high  tone  ; 
never  lets  himfelf  down,  nor  attemps  any 
thing  like  pleadmtry.  If  any  fault  can  be 
found  in  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that 
Ire  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry. 
lie  may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  . 
grace  ; which  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnallus 
attributes  to  his  imitating  too  clofely  tire 
manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great 
model  for  Style,  and  whofe  hiliory  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  eight  times  over  with 
his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defefis  are  far 
more  tlran  compeiifuted,  by  that  admira- 
ble and  inarterly  force  of  mafculinc  elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  whq 
heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  with- 
out emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demodhenes,  Greece, 
lod  her  liberty,  eloquence  of  ccurfe  Ian- 
guilhed,  and  relapfed  again  into  the  feeble 
rnannpr  introduced  by  the  Rhetoricians  and 
Sophids.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  lived 
in  the  next  age  to  Demodhenes,  attained 
indeed  fome  chana6ler,  but  he  is  reprefent- 
cd  to  us  as  a fiowery,  rather  than  a per- 
fuafive  fpeaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  ra- 
ther than  fubdance.  “ Deledlabat  Athe- 
“ nienfes,”  fays  Cicero,  “ magis  quant 

inflammabat.”  He  amufed  the  Athe- 

nians,  rather  than  warmed  them.”  And 
after  this  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Gre- 
cian orators  of  any  note.  Ihid. 

§ 71.  On  Cicero. 

The  objcfl  in  this  period  mod  w'orthy 
to  draw  our  attention,  is  Cicero  himfelf; 
whofe  name  alone  fuggeds  every  thing 
that  is  fplendid  in  oratory.  With  the  hil- 
tory  of  his  life,  and  with  his  charader,  as 
a man  and  a politician,  we  have  not  at 
prefent  any  dired  concern.  We  confider 
him  only  as  an  eloquent  fpeaker;  and,  in 
this  view,  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  remark  both 
his  virtues,  and  his  defeds,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controverfy,  emi- 
nently great.  In  all  his  orations  there  is 
high  art.  He  begins,  gencrrdly,  with  a re- 
gular exordium  ; and  with  much  prepara- 
tion and  infinuation  prepodefi'es  the  hearers, 
and  dudies  to  gain  their  affedions.  His 
method  is  clear,'  and  his  arguments  are  ar- 
ranged with  great  propriety.  His  method 
is  indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demof- 
thenes ; and  this  is  one  advantage  which 
he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place ; he  never  attempts  to 
move  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince ; 

and 
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and  in  moving,  efpecially  the  fofter  paf- 
lions,  he  is  very  ruccefsful.  No  man,  that 
«ver  wrote,  knew  the  power  and  force  of 
words  better  titan  Cicero.  He  rolls  them 
along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and  pomp; 
and  in  the  ftruflnre  of  his  fentences,  is 
curious  and  exaft  to  the  highed:  degree. 
He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  ab- 
rupt. He  is  a great  amplifier  of  every 
fubje<El;  magnificent,  and  in  his  fenti-- 
ments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
the  whole  diffufe,  yet  it  is  often  happily 
varied,  and  fuited  to  the  fubjeft.  In  his 
four  orations,  for  inftanpe,  againll;  Cati- 
line, the  tone  and  ftyle  of  each  of  them, 
particularly  the  firfl:  and  lad,  is  very  dif- 
icrent,  and  accommodated  with  a great 
deal  of  judgment  to  the  occafion,  and  the 
fituation  in  which  they  were  fpoken.  V/hen 
a great  public  objefl  roufed  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  de- 
parts confiderably  from  that  loofe  and  de- 
clamatory manner  to  which  he  inclines  at 
other  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  co- 
gent and  vehement.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
his  orations  againft  Anthony,  and  in  thofe 
too  againd  Verres  and  Catiline.  £/ajr. 

§ yz,  l)€fedls  of  Q.ice^o. 

Together  with  thofe  high  qualities 
which  Cicero  poffefres,  he  is  not  exempt 
from  certain  defedls,  of  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian 
Eloquence  is  a pattern  fo  dazzling  by  its 
beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  ac- 
curacy and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray 
the  unwary  into  a faulty  imitation  ; and 
I am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  fometimes 
produced  this  efteft.  In  mod  of  his  ora- 
tions, efpecially  thofe  compofed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much 
art ; even  carried  the  length  of  odentation. 
rhere  is  too  vifible  a parade  of  eloquence. 
He  feems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  ad- 
miration, rather  than  at  operating  con- 
vicfion,  by  what  he  fays.  Hence,  cn 
fome  occafipns,  he  is  fhowy,  rather  than 
folid  ; and  diffufe,  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  preffing.  His  fentences  are,  at  all 
times,  round  and  fonorous;  they  cannot 
be  accufed  of  monotony,  for  they  podefs 
variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great 
a dudy  of  magnificence,  he  is  fometimes 
deficient  in  llrength.  On  ail  occafions, 
where  there  is  the  lead  room  for  it,  he  is 
full  of  himfelf.  His  great  adions,  and  the 
real  fervices  which  he  had  performed  to 
1 IS  country,  apologize  for  this  in  part ; 
ancient  manners,  too,  impofed  fewer  re- 


draints  from  the  fide  of  decorum ; but, 
even  after  thefe  allow'ances  made,  Cicero’s 
odentation  of  himfelf  cannot*  be  wholly 
palliated  ; and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his 
works,  leave  on  our  minds  the  imprefiloa 
of  a good  man,  but  withal,  of  a vain  man. 

The  defedls  which  w’e  have  now  taken 
notice  of  in  Cicero’s  eloquence,  were  not 
unobferved  by  his  own  cotemporaries. 
This  we  learn  from  Quindlilian,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  dialogue,  de  Caufls 
“ Corruptee  Eloquentia;.”  Brutus  we 

are  informed  called  him,  fradum  et 

‘‘  elumbem,”  broken  and  enervated. 
‘‘  Suorum  temporum  homines,”  . lays 
Quindilian,  inceflere  audebant  eum  ut 
“ tumidiorem  & Afianum,  et  redundan- 
tern,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in 
falibus  aliquando  frigidum,  & in  com- 
“ pofitione  fradum  et  exultantem,  & pe- 
ne  viro  molliorem*.”  Thefe  cenfures 
were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far;  and  fa- 
vour of  malignity  and  perfonal  enmity. 
They  faw  his  defeds,  but  they  aggravated 
them ; and  the  fource  of  thefe  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero’s  days,  be- 
tween two  great  parties,  with  refped  to 
eloquence,  the  Attici,”  and  the  A- 
fiani.”  The  former,  who  called  them- 
felves  the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  chafte,  fimple, 
and  natural  flyle  of  eloquence;  from  which 
they  accufed  Cicero  as  having  departed, 
and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Aflatic  manner. 
In  feveral  of  his  rhetorical  works,  parti- 
cularly in  his  “Orator  ad  Brutum,”  Ci- 
cero, in  his  turn,  endeav^ours  to  expofe 
this  fed,  as  fubftituting  a frigid  and  jejune 
manner  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  elo- 
quence ; and  contends,  that  his  own  com- 
pofition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic 
Style.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  lad 
Book  of  Quindilian’s  Inllitutions,  a full  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  difputcs  between 
thefe  tv/o  parties;  and  of  tJie  Rhodian,  or 
middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the 
Aiiatics.  Quindilian  himlelf  declares  on 
Cicero’s  fide ; and,  wliether  it  be  At- 
tic or  Afiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  flyle.  Ke  concludes 
with  this  very  jult  obfervation  : “ Piures 
“ funt  eloquentias  facies ; fed  dultiffimum 

* “ His  CO  temporaries  ventured  to  reproach 
“ him  as  Iwelling,  redundant,  and  Afiatic  ; too 
“ frequent  in  repetititons  j in  his  atteasprs  to- 
“ wards  wit  fometimes  cold  ; and,  in  the  flrain 
“ of  his  compofition,  feeble,  defultory,  and  more 
“ effeminate  than  became  a man.’' 
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eft  quasrere,  ad  quam  reSiiirus  fe  fit  ora- 
tor;  cum  omnis  fpecies,  qus  modo  reda 
“ eft,  liabeat  ufum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res 
“ exiget,  omnibus ; nec  pro  caufa  modb, 

“ fed  pro  partibus  caufte*.’*  Blair. 

§ 73.  Co?nparifon  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes. 

On  the  fubjci5l  of  comparing  Cicero 
and  Demofthencs,  much  has  been  faid  by 
critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of 
thefe  two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the 
diftinguifning  charaflers  of  each,  arc  fo 
ftrongly  marked  in  their’wricings,  that  the 
comparifon  is,  in  many  refpeds,  obvious 
and  eafy.  The  chai  acler  of  Demofthenes 
is  vigour  and  aullerity  ; that  of  Cicero  is 
ger.tlenefs  and  inhnuation.  In  the  one, 
you  find  more  manlinefs;  in  the  otlier, 
more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harfli, 
but  more  fpirited  and  cogent;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal,  loofer  and 
weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  witliout 
any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it  lias  been  faid, 
that  we  muft  look  to  the  nature  of  their 
difterent  auditories  ; that  the  refined  Athe- 
nians followed  with  eafe  the  conclfe  and 
convincing  eloquence  of  Demofthenes ; but 
that  a manner  more  popular,  more  flowery, 
and  declamatory,  was  requifice  in  fpeaking 
to  the  Romans,  a people  lefs  acute,  and 
lefs  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  fpeech. 
But  this  is  not  fatisfaflory.  For  \vc  muft 
obferve,  that  the  Greek  orator  ipoke  much 
oftener  before  a mixed  multitude,  than  the 
Roman.  Alraoft  all  the  public  bufinefs  of 
Athens  was  ti  anfailcd  in  popular  afiemblies. 
The  common  people  were  his  hearers,  and 
his  judges.  Whereas  Cicero  generally  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  the  Patres  Conferipti,” 
or,  in  criminal  trials,  to  the  Praetor,  and 
the  Selefl  judges ; and  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, that  the  perfons  of  higheft  rank  and 
heft  education  in  Rome,  required  a more 
dift'ufe  manner  of  pleading  than  the  com- 
mon citizens  of  Athens,  in  order  to  make 
them  underftaud  the  caufe,  or  relilli  the 
fpeaker.  Perhaps  we  friall  come  nearer 
the  truth,  by  obferving,  that  to  unite  toge- 

* “ Eloquence  admits  of  many  dit'ferent  forms  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  foolifh  than  to  en- 
quire,  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regu- 
late  his  compofition  ; Hnce  every  form,  which 
is  in  itfelf  juft,  has  its  own  place  and  ufe. 
*'  The  Orator,  according  as  circumftunces  require, 
“ will  employ  them  all ; fuiting  them  not  only  to 
the  caufe  or  fubjedl  of  which  he  treats,  but  to 
“ the  different  parts  of  that  fubjeft.” 


ther  all  the  qualities,  without  the  ieaft  ex- 
ception, that  form  a perfect  orator,  and  to 
excel  equally  in  each  of  thofe  qualities,  is 
not  to  be  expedled  from  the  limited  powers 
of  human  genius.  The  higheft  degree  of 
flrength  is,  I fufped,  never  found  united 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  fmoothnefs  and 
ornament  : equal  attentions  to  both  are 
incompatible  ; and  the  genius  that  carries 
ornament  to  its  utmoft  length,  is  not  of 
ftichakind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vi- 
gour. For  there  plainly  lies  the  charac- 
terillicai  difference  between  theie  two  ce- 
lebrated orators. 

It  is  a difadvantage  to  Demofthenes,- 
that,  be  Tides  his 'concifenefs,  which  fome- 
times  produces  obfeurity,  the  language, 
in  which  he  writes,  is  lefs  familiar  to  moil 
of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  arc  lefs 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than 
we  are  with  the  Roman.  We  read  Cice- 
ro with  more  eafe,  and  of  courfe  with  more 
pleafure.  Independent  of  this  circumliance 
too,  he  is  no  doubt,  in  himfelf,  a more 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  not- 
u ithftanding  this  advantage,  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  were  the  ftate  in  danger,  or  Tome 
great  public  intereft  at  ftake,  which  drew 
the  ferious  attention  of  men,  an  oration  in 
the  fpirit  and  ftraiii  of  Demofthenes  would 
have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  ef- 
fects, than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner. 
V/ere  Demofthenes’s  Philippics  fpoken  in 
a Britifh  affembly,  in  a fimilar  conjundlure 
of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  per- 
fuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  ftyle,  the 
vehement  reafoning,  the  difdain,  anger, 
bold_nefs,  freedom,  which  perpetually 
animate  them,  would  render  their  fuc- 
cefs  infallible  over  any  modern  afl'embly, 
I queftion  whether  the  fame  can  be  faid  of 
Cicero’s  orations ; whofe  eloquence,  how- 
ever beautiful,  and  however  well  fuited  to 
the  Roman  tafte,  yet  borders  oftener  on 
ccclamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  expedd  to  hear 
real  bufinefs  and  caufes  of  importance 
treated 

In  comparing  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
molt  of  the  French  critics  incline  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
jeruit,in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn 
between  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Greek 

* In  this  judgment  I concur  with  Mr.  David 
Hume,  in  his  Effay  upon  Eloquence.  He  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that,  of  all  human  produflions, 
the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  prefent  to  us  the 
models  which  approach  the  ceareft  to  perfec- 
tion. 

and 
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fir-d  Reman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour. of  tiie  Roman.  For  the  preference 
which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  afiigns,  and 
lays  drcls  on  one  reafon  of  a pretty  e\'tra- 
ordinary  nature;  vtz.  that  DemoRhenes 
jCOLild  not  pOiTibly  have  fo  complete  an  in- 
fight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  paf- 
fions  of  m,cn;  Why? — Becaufe  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  perufing  Ariilotle’s  trea- 
tife  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  fays  our  critic, 
he  lias  fully  laid  open  that  myhery  : and, 
to  fupport  this  weighty  argument,  he  en- 
ters into  a controveriy  with  A.  Gelims,  in 
order  to  prove  tiiat  Ariilotle’s  Rhetoric 
was  not  publiflied  till  after  Demoilhenes 
had  fpoken,  at  lead,  his  mod  connderable 
.orations.  Nothitig  can  be  more  childilh. 
Such  o’"atcis  as  Cicero  and  Derhodhenes, 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
paflions  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
from  higher  fources  than  any  treatife  of 
.rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed 
departed  from  the  cominon  track  ; and, 
after  bedowing  on  Cicero  thofe  jail  praifes, 
to  which  the  confent  of  fo  many  ages 
fhews  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  how- 
ever, with  giving  the  palm  to  Deniodhe- 
nes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  arch- 
bifliop  of  Camdoray,  and  author  of  Tele- 
rnachus;  himfelf,  furely,  no  enemy  to  all 
the  graces  and  flowers  of  compofltion.  It 
is  in  his  ReflecUons  on  Rhetoric  and  Poe- 
try, that  he  gives  this  judgment;  a fmall 
traft,  commonly  publilh.ed  along  with  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence  *.  I'hefe  dia- 
logues and  refledlions  are  particularly 
worthy  of  perufal,  as  containing,  1 think, 

* As  his  expreflions  are  remarkably  happy 
and  beautiful,  the  palTage  here  referred  to  de- 
.Jerves  to  be  inferted.,  Je  ne  crains  pas  dire, 
‘‘  que  Demofthene  me  paroit  fupsrieur  a Cice- 
ron.  Je  protefte  que  ' perfonne  n’admire  plus 
Ciceron  que  je  fals.  11  embellit  tout  ce  qu'il 
touche.  11  fait  honneur  a la  parole.  li  fait 
‘‘  des  mots  ce  qu’un  autre  n’en  fauroit  faire.  11 
■f‘  a je  ne  fai  combien  de  fortes  d’efprits.  11  eft 
, “ meme  court,  & vehement,  toutes  les  fois  qu’il 
“ veut  Teftre  ; contre  Catiline,  contre  Verres, 
contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque 
■ “ parure  dans  tons  difeours.  L’art  y eft  merveii- 
leux  ; mais  on  I’entrevoit.  L’orateur  en  pen- 
fant  au  falut  de  la  republique,  ne  s’oublie  pas, 
et  ne  fe  laifte  pas  oublier.  Demofthene  pa- 
roit  fortlr  de  foi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  II 
ne  cherche  point  le  beau,  il  le  fait,  fans  y 
penfer.  11  eft  au-delTus  de  radmiration.  II  le 
felt  de  la  parole,  comme  un  homme  modefte 
de  fon  habit,  pour  fe  couvrir.  II  tonne;  11 
foudroye.  C’eft  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout. 
“ On  ne  pent  le  critiquer,  parcequ’on  eft  faift. 
On  peuft  aux  chcles  qu’U  dit,  & non  a fes  p.a- 
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the  jufled  ideas  on  the  fubjeft,  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical 
writer. 

§ 74.  the  Means  of  improojing  in 

F.LOQgJEN  Cii. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  iix 
the  fecond  place,  is  mod  neceflary  to  an 
orator,  is  a fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quinflilian-; 
Quod  omnibus  difeiplinis  et  artibus  dc- 
bet  ed'e  indrudlus  Orator.”  By  which 
tlicy  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
v/e  call  a Liberal  Education  ; and  to  be 
formed  by  a regular  fludy  of  philofophy, 

- and  the  polite  arts.  We  mud  never  for- 
get that, 

Scribendi  recle,  fapere  eft  & principlum  & fons. 

Good  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  fpeaking.  There  is  no 
art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in 
any  fphere,  without  a fuflicient  acquaint- 
ance with  what  belongs  to  that  fphere  ; or 
if  there  were  an  art  that  made  fuch  pre- 
tenfions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery,  like 
the  pretenfions  of  the  fcphills  of  old,  to 
teach  iheir  difclpies  to  fpeak  for  and  againii 
every  fubjed ; and  would  be  defervedly 
exploded  by  all  wife  men.  Attention  to 
dyle,  10  compofltion,  and  all  the  arts  of 
fpeech,  can  only  afliil  an  orator  in  fetting 
off,  to  advantage,  the  dock  of  materials 
which  lie  poflefl'es;  but  the  dock,  the  ma- 
terials themfelves,  mud  be  brought  from 
other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who 
is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  mud  make  himfelf 
thoroughly  mader  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law ; of  all  the  learning  and  experience 
that  can  be  ufeful  in  his  profeflion,  for  fup- 
porting  a caufe,  or  convincing  a judge. 
He  who  is  to  fpeak  from  the  pulpit,  mud 
apply  himfelf  clofely  to  the  dudy  of  divi- 
nity, of  pradical  religion,  of  morals,  of 
human  nature;  that  he  may  be  rich  in  all 
the  topics  both  of  indrudion  and  of  per- 
fuaflon.  He  who  would  fit  himfelf  for  be- 
ing a member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
the ’nation,  or  of  any  public  alTembly,  mud 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  bufinels 
that  belongs  to  fuch  afleinbly ; he  mud 

roles.  On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n’eft  occupe 
“ que  de  Philippe  qui  envahlt  tout.  Je  fuis 
“ charme  de  ces  deux  orateurs;  mais  j’^voue  que 
“ je  fuis  moins  touche  de  Tart  infini,  & de  la 
magnifique  eloquence  de  Ciceren,  que  de  ia 
jrapids  fimpUcite  de  Denroftheneo” 
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fludy  the  forms  of  court,  the  courfe  of  pro- 
cedure ; and  mull  attend  minutely  to  all 
the  fadts  that  may  be  the  fubje6t  of  qucf- 
tion  or  deliberation. 

Befides  the  knowledge  that  properly  be- 
longs to  that  profcilion  to  which  he  addifls 
himlelf,  a public  fpeaker,  if  ever  he  ex- 
pects to  be  eminent,  mull  make  himfelf 
acquainted,  as  far  as  his  neceflary  occupa- 
tions allow,  with  the  general  circle  of  po- 
lite literature.  The  ftudy  of  poetry  may 
be  ufeful  to  him  on  many  occafions,  for 
embeililhing  his  flyle,  for  luggelUng  lively 
images,  or  agreeable  allufjons.  The  itudyof 
liiltory  may  be  hill  more  ufeful  to  him ; as 
the  knowledge  of  fails,  of  eminent  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  coarfe  of  human  affairs,  finds 
place  on  many  occafions  There  are  few 
great  occafions  of  public  fpeaking,  in  which 
one  will  not  derive  affillance  from  culti- 
vated take,  and  extenfive  knowledge. 
They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for 
proper  ornament ; fometimes,  for  argu- 
ment and  real  ufe.  A deficiency  of  know- 
ledge, even  in  fubje(5ls  that  belong  not  di-r 
reilly  to  his  own  profeflion,  will  expofe 
him  to  many  difadvantages,  and  give  bet- 
ter qualified  rivals  a great  fuperiority  over 
him,  Blair, 

§ 75.  A Habit  of  Indv.Jlry  recomtnended  to 
the  i?itended  Speaker, 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third 
place,  not  only  the  attainment  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  but  a habit  of  application  and 
induflry.  Without  this,  it  is  impofiible  to 
excel  in  any  thing.  We  mull  not  ima- 
gine that  it  is  by  a fort  of  mufm-oom 
growth,  that  one  can  rife  to  be  a dillin- 
guilhed  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  fpeaker 
in  any  afiembly.  It  is  not  by  fiarts  of  ap- 
plication, or  by  a few  years  preparation  of 
fiudy  afterwards  difeontinued,  that  emi- 
nence can  be  attained.  No ; it  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  means  of  regular  induftry, 
grown  up  into  a habit,  and  ready  to  be  ex- 
erted on  every  occafion  that  calls  for  in- 
duftry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  na- 
ture ; and  he  mull  have  a very  high  opi- 
nion of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can 
believe  himfelf  an  exception  to  it.  A very 

* Imprimis  vero,  abundare  debet  Orator  cx- 
emplorum  copla,  cum  veterum,  turn  etiam  no- 
vorum  ; adeb  ut  non  modb  quae  conferipta  funt 
hiftoriis,  aut  fermonibus  velut  per  manus  tra- 
“ dita,  qusque  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  nofle  j 
**  verum  ne  ea  quidem  quae  a clarioribus  poetis 
“ funt  fidla  negligeie.”  Quikct,  L.  xii.  Cap-  4. 


wife  law  of  our  nature  it  is ; for  induflry 
is,  in  truth,  the  great  “ Condimentum,” 
the^  feafoning  of  every  pleafare ; witlmut 
which  life  is  doomed  to  languifn.  Nothing 
is  fo  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable 
attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to  the  brifk, 
and  Ipirited  enjoyinent  of  life,  as  that  re- 
laxed Hate  of  mind  which  raifes  from  in- 
dolence and  diffipation.  One  that  is  def- 
tined  to  excel  in  any  art,  efpecially  in  the 
arts  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  will  be  known 
by  this  more  than  by  any  other  mark 
whatever,  an  ehthufialm  for  that  art;  an 
enthufiafm,  which,  firing  his  mind  with  the 
objed  he  has  in  view,  will  difpofe  him  to 
relifh  every  labour  which  the  means  re- 
quire, It  was  this  that  charadlerifed  the 
great  men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  which 
mull  diflinguiih  the  moderns  who  would 
tread  their  Heps.  This  honourable  en-. 
thufiafm,  it  is  highly  necefiary  for  fuch  as 
are  fludying  oratory  to  cultivate.  If  youth 
wants  it,  rnanhood  will  flag  miferably. 

. Ibid, 

§ 76.  Attention  to  the  leji  Models  recom- 
77iended  to  the  Student  in  Eloquence. 

Attention  to  the  bell  models  will  contri- 
bute greatly  towards  improvement.  Every 
one  who  fpeaks  or  writes  Ihould,  indeed, 
endeavour  to  have  fomevvhat  that  is  his 
own,  that  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  that 
charaderifes  his  compofition  and  ftyle, 
Slavifli  imitation  deprefies  genius,  or  ra- 
tfier  betrays  the  want  of  it.  But  withal, 
there  is  no  genius  fo  original,  but  may  be 
profited  and  afiilled  by  the  aid  of  proper 
examples,  in  flyle,  compofition,  and  deli- 
very. They  always  open  fome  new  ideas  j 
they  ferve  to  enlarge  and  corredl  our  own. 
They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation.  Ibid, 

§ 77.  Caution  nscejfary  Itj  choof  ng  Mo- 
dels. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the 
right  choice  of  models  which  we  purpofe 
to  imitate;  and  fuppofing  them  rightly 
chofen,  a farther  care  is  requifite,  of  not 
being  feduced  by  a blind  univerfal  admi- 
ration. For,  ‘‘  decipit  examplar,  vitiis  imi- 
‘‘  tabile.”  Even  in  the  mofl  finifhed  mor 
dels  we  can  feiedl,  it  mufl  not  be  forgotten, 
that  there  are  always  fome  things  impro- 
per for  imitation.  We  Ihould  lludy  to  ac- 
quire a jufl  conception  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
radleriflic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or  public 
fpeaker,  and  imitate  thefe  only.  One 
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ought  never  to  attach  liimfelf  too  clofely 
to  any  Tingle  model : for  he  who  does  fo, 
is  almoll  fare  of  being  feduced  into  a faul- 
ty and  afiedled  imitation.  His  bufmefs 
fhould  be,  to  draw  from  feveral  the  p^roper 
ideas  of  perfedlion,  Blair, 


§78.  On  the  Style  of  Boling  broke 
and  Swift. 


I 


\ 

! 


j 
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Some  authors  there  are,  whofe  manner 
of  writing  apiprorxhcs  nearer  to  the  llyle 
of  fpeaking  than  others  j and  who,  there- 
fore, can  be  imitated  with  more  fafety. 
In  this  clafs,  among  the  Englilh  authors, 
are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
The  Dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in 
the  midft  of  much  correftnefs,  maintains 
the  eafy  natural  manner  of  an  unaiFefled 
fpeaker;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  ex- 
cellencies. Lord  Bolingbroke’s  ftyle  is 
more  fplendid,  and  more  declamatory  than 
Dean  Swift’s ; but  Hill  it  is  the  ftyle  of 
one  who  fpeaks,  or  rather  who  harangues. 
Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for  it  is 
to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philofophical 
ones,  that  this  obfervation  can  be  applied) 
carry  much  more  the  appearance  of  one 
declaiming  with  warmth  in  a great  aifem- 
bly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a clofet,  in  or- 
der to  be  read  by  others.  ITey  have  all  the 
copioulnefs,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method,  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in 
an  orator  ; perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  a 
writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I have 
formerly  obferved,  that  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  them  fhould  have  been  fo  trivial  or 
fo  falfe ; for,  from  the  manner  and  Ityle, 
conhderable  advantage  might  be  reaped. 

Ibid, 


§79.  Frequent  E.xerci/e  in  co7nprjJlng  and 
fpeahngf  neceyffary  for  Impro-vemeyit  in 
Eloquence. 


Bcfides  attention  to  the  befi  models, 
frequent  exercife,  both  in  compofng  and 
fpeaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a necef- 
fary  mean  of  improvement.  That  fort  of 
compofition  is,  doubtlefs,  niOft  ufeful, 
which  relates  to  the  profeflion,  or  kind 
of  public  fpeaking,  to  which  perfons  addift 
themfelves.  This  they  fhould  keep  ever 
in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 
themfelves  to  it.  But  let  me  alfo  advife 
them,  not  to  allow  themfelves  in  negligent 
compofition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it 
for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  fpeak  correftly, 
fhould,  in  the  moft  trivial  kind  of  compo- 
fuion,  in  writing  a letter,  nay,  even  in 


common  difcoiirfc,  fludy  to  acquit  liimfelf 
with  propriety.  1 do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  fpeak  a word, 
but  in  elaborate  and  artificial  language. 
This  would  form  him  to  a fliffnefs  and  af- 
fcflation,  worfe,  by  ten  thoufand  degrees, 
than  the  gteateH  negligence.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  there  is,  in  every  things 
a manner  which  is  becoming,  and  has  pro- 
priety; and  oppofite  to  it,  there  is  a clum- 
fy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  fame 
thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very  of- 
ten the  moll  light,  and  feemingly  carelefs 
manner;  but  it  requires  take  and  attention 
to  feize  the  juft  idea  of  h.  That  idea, 
when  acquired,  we  fhould  keep  in  our  eye, 
and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or 
fay.  Ibid. 

^80.  Of  nvhat  Ufe  the  Study  of  critical  and 
rhetorical  Writers  may  he. 

It  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  of  what 
ufe  may  the  ftudy  of  critical  and  rhetorical 
writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence  ? Thefe  are  certainly  not 
to  be  negleded;  and  yet,  I dare  not  fay 
that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  profefled  writers  on  public  fpeaking, 
we  muft  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients. 
In  modern  times,  for  reafons  which  were 
before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art, 
has  never  been  very  much  the  objed  of  ^ 
ftudy ; it  has  not  the  fame  powerful  effed 
among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical 
ftates ; and  therefore  has  not  been  culti- 
vated with  the  fame  care.  Among  the 
moderns,  though  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  good  criticilm  on  the  different  kinds 
of  writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  fubjed  of  eloquence,  or  public 
difeourfe ; and  what  has  been  given  us  of 
that  kind  has  been  drawn  moftly  from  the 
ancients.  Such  a writer  as  Joannes  Gerar- 
dus Voflius,  who  has  gathered  into  one 
he.ip  of  pondrous  lumber,  all  the  trifling, 
as  well  as  the  ufeful  things,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
is  enough  to  difgull  one  with  the  ftudy  of 
eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there 
has  been  more  attempted,  on  this  fubjed, 
than  among  the  Englifli.  The  Biihop  of 
Cambray’s  writings  on  eloquence,  I before 
mentioned  with  honour.  Rollin,  Batteux, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  feveral  other  French, 
critics,  have  alfo  written  on  oratory  ; but 
though  fome  of  them  may  be  ufeful,  none 
of  them  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  deferve 
particular  recommendation.  Ibid. 

§ Sr. 
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§ 8r.  Recourfe  mjl  chiejly  he  had  to  the 
original  V/riters, 

It  is  to  th’  original  ancient  writers  that 
wemuil  chiefly  have  recourfe  ; and  it  is  a 
reproach  to  any  one,  vvliofe  profeflion  calls 
him  to  fpeak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted 
with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhetorical 
writers,  tliere  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that 
they  are  too  fyilematical,  as  I formerly 
jhewed  ; they  aim  at  doing  too  much;  at 
reducing  rhetoric  to  a complete  and  per- 
ie^l  art,  which  may  even  fapply  invention 
with  materials  on  every  fubjed  ; infomuch 
that  one  would  imagine  they  expefted  to 
form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical 
a manner  as  one  would  form  a carpenter. 
Whereas,  all  that  can  in  truth  be  done,  h 
to  give  openings  forafililing  and  enlighten- 
ing tafte,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius 
the  courfe  it  ought  to  hold. 

Ariilotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that 
w’as  afterwards  written  on  the  fubjeft. 
That  amazing  and  ccmprehenfive  ge- 
nius, which  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  which  gave  light  into  fo  many  diffe- 
rent fciences,  has  inveftigated  the  princi- 
ples of  rhetoric  with  great  penetration. 
Ariflotle  appears  to  have  been  the  firll 
who  took  rhetoric  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the 
fophifts,  and  introduced  reafoning  and  good 
fenfe  into  the  art.  Some  of  the  profoundefl: 
things  which  have  been  written  on  the 
pailions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatife  on  Rhetoric  ; though 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great 
brevity  often  renders  him  obfeure.  Suc- 
ceeding Greek  rhetoricians,  moft  of  whom 
are  now  lofl,  improved  on  the  foundation 
which  Ariilotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them 
flill  remain,  Demetrius  Phalerius,  and 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  ; both  write  on 
the  conilruflion  of  fentcnces,  and  deferve 
to  be  perufed;  efpecially  Dionyflus,  who 
is  a very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I need  fcarcely  recommend  the  rheto- 
rical writings  of  Cicero.  Whatever,  on 
the  fubjecl  of  eloquence,  comes  from  fo 
great  an  orator,  mull  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. His  molt  confiderable  work  on  this 
fibjefl  is  that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books. 
None  of  Cicero’s  writings  arc  more  high- 
ly finiflied  than  this  treatife.  The  dialogue 
is  polite;  the  charaders  are  weilfapported, 
and  the  condudl  of  the  whole  is  beantifisl 
and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  di- 
greffions,  and  his  rules  and  oblervaiions 
may  be  thought  fometirnes  too  vague  and 
general,  Ufeful  things,  however;  may  be 
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learned  from  it;  and  it  is  no  fmall  benefit 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero’s  own 
idea  of  eloquence.  The  “ Orator  ad  M. 
“ Brutum,”  is  alfo  a confiderable  treatife; 
and,  in  genera],  throughout  all  Cicero’s 
rhetorical  works  there  run  tho  'e  high  and 
lublirne  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  arefirted 
both  for  forming  a jull  talle,  and  for  cre- 
ating that  enthufiafm  for  the  art,  which  is 
of  the  greatell  confcquence  for  excelling 
in  it. 

Rut,  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
fubjeil  of  oratory,  the  moil  inilrudive,  ami 
moil  ufeful,  is  Qiiindilian.  I know  few 
books  which  abound  more  with  go-'d  fenfe, 
and  d’fcovcr  a greater  degree  of  juft  and 
accurate  talle,  than  Quinftilian’s  Inftitu- 
tions.  Almoft  all  the  principles  of  good 
criticifm  are  to  be  found  in  them.  Pie 
has  digefted  into  excellent  order  all  the 
ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  himfeif  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter. Though  fome  parts  of  his  work  con- 
tain too  much  of  the  technical  and  artifi- 
cial fyftem  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that 
reafon  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious, 
yet  i would  not  advile  the  omitting  to  read 
any  part  of  his  Inftitutions.  To  pleaders 
at  the  bar,  even  thefe  technical  parts  may 
prove  of  fome  ufe.  Seldom  has  any  per- 
fon,  of  more  found  and  difttnd  judgment 
than  Quindliiian,  applied  himfeif  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  art  of  oratory.  Blair, 

§ 82.  On  the  Necejftty  of  a Clqfjical  Edu- 
caticr.. 

The  faireft  diamonds  are  rough  till  they 
are  poliftied,  and  the  pureft  gold  mull  be 
run  and  wafhed,  and  fifted  in  the  ore.  We 
are  untaught  by  nature;  and  the  fined 
qualities  will  grow  wild  and  degenerate, 
if  the  mind  is  not  forrhed  by  difcipline,  and 
cultivated  with  an  early  care.  In  fome 
perfons,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without 
a liberal  education,  we  may  obferve  many 
great  qualities  darkened  and  edipfed  ; their 
minds  are  crulled  over  like  diamonds  in 
the  rock,  they  flalh  out  fometirnes  into  an 
irregular  greatnefs  of  thought,  and  betray 
in  their  adions  an  unguided  force,  and 
nnmanaged  virtue  ; fomething  very  great 
and  very  noble  may  be  difeerned,  but  it 
looks  cumberfbmc  and  aukward,  and  is 
alone  of  all  things  the  worfe  for  being 
natural.  Natu-c  is  undoubtedly  the  beft 
imllrefs  and  apteft  fcholar;  but  nature 
het  felf  mull:  be  civilized,  or  fiie  will  look 
•favage,  as  ihe  appears  in  the  Indian  princes, 
who  'dTQ  veiled  with  a native  majefty,  a fur- 
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prifing  greatnefs  and  generofity  of  foul, 
and  difcover  what  we  always  regret,  fine 
parts,  and  excellent  natural  endowments, 
without  improvement.  In  thofe  countries, 
j vvhich  we  call  barbarous,  where  art  and 
politenefs  are  not  underflood,  nature  hath 
I the  greater  advantage  in  this,  that  fim- 
i plicity  of  manners  often  fccures  the  inno- 
I cence  of  the  mind  ; and  as  virtue  is  not, 

j fo  neither  is  vice,  civilized  and  refined : but 

i in  thefe  politer  parts  of  the  world,  where 
i virtue  excels  by  rules  and  difeipline,  vice 
I alfo  is  more  inftru^led,  and  with  us  good 
qualities  will  not  fpring  up  alone : many 
I hurtful  weeds  will  rife  with  them,  and 
' choak  them  in  their  growth,  unlefs  removed 

by  fome  fkilful  hand  : nor  will  the  mind 
! be  brought  to  a juft  perfedlion  without 
I cheriihing  every  hopeful  feed,  and  repref- 
fing  every  fuperfluous  humour:  the  mind 
is  like  the  body  in  this  regard,  which  can- 
not fall  into  a decent  and  cafy  carriage, 

I unlefs  it  be  faftiioned  in  time : an  untaught 
behaviour  is  like  the  people  that  ufe  it, 
truly  ruftic,  forced  and  uncouth,  and  art 
muft  be  applied  to  make  it  natural. 

Feltofi. 

§ 83.  Oh  the  Entrance  to  Kno'-wledge, 

Knowledge  will  not  be  won  without 
pains  and  application  : fome  parts  of  it 
are  eafier,  fome  more  difficult  of  accefs: 
we  muft  proceed  at  once  by  fap  and  bat- 
tery ; and  when  the  breach  is  pra6licable, 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  prefs  bold- 
: ly  on,  and  enter:  it  is  troublefome  and 

deep  digging  for  pure  waters,  but  when 
once  you  come  to  the  fpring,  they  rife  and 
i meet  you  : the  entrance  into  knowledge  is 
oftentimes  very  narrow,  dark  and  tirefome, 
but  the  rooms  are  fpacious,  and  glorioully 
furniftied:  the  country  is  admirable,  and 
every  profped  entertaining.  You  need  not 
wonder,  that  fine  countries  have  ftrait  ave- 
nues, when  the  regions  of  happinefs,  like 
thofe  of  knowledge,  are  impervious,  and 
ftiut  to  lazy  travellers ; and  the  way  to 
heaven  itfelf  is  narrow. 

Common  things  are  eafily  attained,  and 
no  body  values  what  lies  in  every  body^s 
I way : what  is  excellent  is  placed  out  of 

i ordinary  reach,  and  you  will  eafily  be  per- 
I fuaded  to  put  forth  your  hand  to  the  utmoft 
\ ftretch,  and  reach  whatever  you  afpire  at. 

Ibid. 

§ 84.  ClaJJics  recommended, 

[ Many  are  the  fubjefls  which  will  invite 
•'  and  deferve  the  fteadieft  application  from 
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thofe  who  would  excel,  and  be  diftinguifti- 
ed  in  them.  Human  learning  in  general  ; 
natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  fcience.  But  there  is  no 
neceffity  of  leading  you  through  thefe  fe- 
veral  fields  of  knowledge:  it  will  be  inoft 
commendable  for  you  to  gather  fom.e  of 
the  faireft  fruit  from  them  all,  and  to  lay 
up  a ftore  of  good  fenfe,  and  found  rcafon, 
of  great  probity,  and  folid  virtue.  Thi:, 
is  the  true  ufe  of  knowledge,  to  make  it 
fubfervient  to  the  great  duties  of  our  moft 
holy  religion,  that  as  you  are  daily  ground- 
ed in  the  true  and  faving  knowledge  of  a 
Chriftian,  you  may  ufe  the  helps  of  human 
learning,  and  direfl  them  to  their  pro- 
per end.  You  will  meet  with  great  and 
wonderful  examples  of  an  irregular  and 
miftaken  virtue  in  the  Greeks  and  Remans, 
with  many  inftances  of  greatnefs  of  mind, 
of  unftiaken  fidelity,  contempt  of  Iiuman 
grandeur,  a moft  paffionate  love  of  their 
country,  prodigality  of  life,  diSiain  of  fer- 
vitude,  inviolable  truth,  and  the  moft  pub- 
lic difintereftcd  foals,  that  ever  threw  cfT 
all  regards  in  comparifon  with  their  coun- 
try’s good  : you  will  difeern  the  Haws  and 
blemifties  of  their  faireft  aflions,  fee  the 
wrong  apprehenllons  they  had  of  virtue, 
and  be  able  to  point  them  right,  and  keep 
them  within  their  proper  bounds.  Under 
this  correflion  you  may  extrafl  a gene- 
rous and  noble  fpirit  from  the  writings  and 
hiftories  of  the  ancients.  And  I would  in 
a particular  manner  recommend  the  dafiic 
authors  to  your  favour,  and  they  will  re- 
commend themfe]  ves  to  your  approbation. 

If  you  would  refoive  to  mafter  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue,  you  will  find 
that  the  one  is  the  fource  and  original  of 
all  that  is  moft  excellent  in  the  other  : I 
do  not  mean  fo  much  for  expreffion,  as  ' 
thought,  though  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
ftrokes  of  the  Latin  tongue  are  drawn 
from  the  lines  of  the  Grecian  orators  and 
poets;  but  for  thought  and  fancy,  for  the 
very  foundation  and  embellifhment  of  their 
works,  you  v.dll  fee,  the  Latins  have  ran- 
facked  the  Grecian  ftore,  and,  as  Horace 
advifes  all  who  would  fucceed  in  writing 
well,  had  their  authors  night  and  morning 
in  their  hands. 

And  they  have  been  fuch  happy  imita- 
tators,  that  the  copies  have  proved  more 
exadi  than  the  originals ; and  Rome  has 
triumphed  over  Athens,  as  well  in  wit 
as  arms ; for  though  Greece  may  have 
the  honour  of  invention,  yet  it  is  eafier 
to  ftrike  out  a new  courfe  of  thoug-ht 

than 
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than  to  equal  old  originals;  and  therefere 
it  is  more  honour  to  I'urpals,  than  co  invent 
anew.  Verrio  is  a great  man  from  his  own 
defigns;  but  if  he  had  attempted  upon  the 
Canons,  and  outdone  Raphael  Urbin  in 
life  and  colours,  he  had  been  acknowledged 
greater  than  that  celebrated  mailer,  but 
now  we  muil  think  him  Ids.  Felton. 

§85.  A Ccrvparifoh  of  the  Greek  afA 
Roman  Writers. 

If  I may  detain  you  with  a fhort  cornpa- 
rifon  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  I 
mull  own  the  lall  have  the  preference  in 
my  thoughts ; and  I am  not  fmgular  in  my 
opinion.  It  mud.  be  confefTed,  the  Ro- 
mans have  left  no  tragedies  behind  them, 
that  may  compare  with  the  majelly  of  the 
Grecian  ilage  ; the  bell  comedies  of  Rome 
were  written  on  the  Grecian  plan,  but  Me- 
nander is  too  far  loll  to  be  compared  with 
Terence;  only  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
method  Terence  ui'cd  in  forming  two 
Greek  plays  into  one,  we  fliall  naturally 
conclude,  fmee  his  are  perfefl  upon  that 
model,  that  they  are  more  perfefl  than 
Menander’s  were.  1 fhall  make  no  great 
difiiculty  in  preferring  Plautus  to  Ariito- 
phanes,  for  wit  and  hum.our,  variety  of 
charaflers,  plot  and  contrivance  in  his 
plays,  though  Horace  has  cenfured  him  for 
low  wit. 

Virgil  has  been  fo  often  compared  vviili 
Homer,  and  the  merits  of  thofe  poets  io 
often  canvafi'ed,  that  I lhall  only  fay,  that 
if  the  Roman  flrines  not  in  the  Grecian’s 
flame  and  Ere,  it  is  the  coolnefs  of  his 
judgment,  rather  than  the  want  of  heat. 
You  will  generally  find  the  force  of  a 
poet’s  genius,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  fancy, 
difplay  themfelves  in  the  deferiptions  they 
give  of  battles,  florins,  prodigies.  Sec.  and 
Homer's  fire  breaks  out  on  thefe  occafions 
in  more  dread  and  tetror ; but  Virgil  mixes 
compaflion  with  his  terror,  and,  by  throw- 
ing water  on  the  flame,  makes  it  burn  the 
brighter;  fo  in  the  florm ; fo  in  his  bat- 
tles" on  the  fall  of  Pallas  and  Camilla  ; and 
that  feene  of  horror,  which  his  hero  opens 
in  the  fecond  book;  the  burning  of  Troy  ; 
the  ghoft  of  Heflor ; the  murder  of  the 
king'^;  the  maflacre  of  the  people;  the  fud- 
den  furprife,  and  the  dead  of  night,  are  fo 
lelievcd  by  the  piety  and  pity  that  is  every 
where  intermixed,  that  we  forget  cur  fears, 
and  join  in  the  lamentation.  All  the  world 
acknowledges  the  .^neid  to  be  niofl  per- 
fect in  its  kind ; and  confidering  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  language,  and  the  feve- 


rlty  of  the  Roman  mufe,  the  poem  is  fliil 
more  wonderful,  fmee,  without  the  liberty 
ot  the  Grecian  poets,  the  diflion  isfo  great 
and  noble,  fo  clear,  fo  forcible  and  expref- 
live,  ib  chafte  and  pure,  that  even  all  the 
ftrength  and  compais  of  the  Greek  tongue; 
joined  to  Homer’s  fire,  cannot  give  us 
flronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great 
Virgil  has  fet  before  our  eyes;  fome  few. 
inflanccs  excepted,  in  which  Homer,  thro* 
the  force  of  genius,  has  excelled. 

I have  argued  hitherto  for  Virgil;  and 
it  will  be  no  wonder  that  his  poem  fliould 
be  more  correcd  in  the  rules  of  writing,  if 
that  flrangc  opinion  prevails,  that  Homer 
writ  without  any  view  or  defign  at  all ; 
that  his  pOcrh.s  are  loofe  independent  pieces 
tacked  together,  and  were  originally  only 
fo  many  fongs  or  ballads  upon  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  fiege  of  Troy.  . If  this  be 
true,  they  arc  the  completefl  firing  of  bal- 
lads, I ever  met  with,  and  whoever  collefl- 
ed  them,  and  put  them  in  the  method  we 
now  read  them  in,  whether  it  were  Pififtra- 
tus,  or  any  other,  has  placed  them  in  fucli 
order,  that  tlic  Iliad  and  the  Odyfifeis  feein 
to  have  been  compofed  with  one  view  and 
defign,  one  feheme  and  intention,  which 
are  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  all  along  uniform  and  confillent  with 
themfelves.  Some  have  argued,  the  world 
was  made  by  a wife  Being,  and  not  jum- 
bled together  by  chance,  from  the  very 
abfurdiry  of  fuch  a fLippofition ; and  they 
have  illuilrated  their  argument,  from  the 
impofiibility  that  fuch  a poem  as  Homer’s 
and  Virgil’s  fhould  rife  iii  fuch  beautiful 
order  out  of  millions  of  letters 4*ternally. 
fliaken  together  : but  this  argument  is  half 
fpoiled,  if  we  allow,  that  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, in  each  of  which  appears  one  conti- 
nued formed  defign  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  were  written  in  loofe  feraps  on  no 
fettled-  premeditated  feheme.  Elorace,  we 
are  fure,  was  of  another  opinion,  and  fo' 
was  Virgil  too,  who  built  his  JEncid  upon 
the  model  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odylfei's. 
After  all,  Tully,  whofc  relation  of  this’paf- 
fage  has  given  feme  colour  to  this  fuggef- 
tion,  fays  no  more,  than  that  Pififlratus 
(whom  he  commends  for  his  learning, and' 
condemns  for  his  tyranny)  obferving  the 
books  of  Homer  to  lie  confufed  and  out 
of  order,  placed  them  in  the  method  the 
great  author,  no  doubt,  had  firft  formed 
them  in:  but  all  this  Tully  gives  us  only 
as  report.  And  it  would  be  very  flrange,- 
that  Ariflotle  fhould  form  his  rules  on  Ho- 
mer’s poems;  that  Horace  fhould  follow 
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Kis  example,  and  propofe  Horner  for  the 
ftandard  of  epic  writing,  with  this  bright 
teftimony,  that  he  “ never  undertook  any 
thing  inconfiderately,  nor  ever  made  any 
foolilh  attempts if  indeed  this  celebrat- 
ed poet  did  not  intend  to  form  his  poems 
in  the  order  and  defign  we  fee  them  in.  If 
we  look  upon  the  fabric  and  conflruftion 
of  thofe  great  works,  we  fhall  iind  an  ad- 
mirable proportion  in  all  the  parts,  a per- 
petual coincidence,  and  dependence  of  one 
upon  another ; I will  venture  an  appeal  to 
any  learned  critic  in  this  caufe  ; and  if  it 
be  a fufficlent  reafon  to  alter  the  common 
readings  in  a letter,  a word,  or  a phrafe, 
from  the  confideration  of  the  context,  or 
propriety  of  the  language,  and  call  it  the 
redoring  of  the  text,  is  it  not  a demonfira- 
tion  that  thefe  poems  were  made  in  the 
fame  courfe  of  lines,  and  upon  the  fame 
plan  we  read  them  in  at  prefent,  from  all 
the  arguments  that  connexion,  dependence, 
and  regularity  can  give  us  ? If  thofe  cri- 
tics, who  maintain  this  odd  fancy  of  Ho- 
mer’s writings,  had  found  them  loofe  and 
undigefted,  and  reftored  them  to  the  order 
they  Hand  in  now,  I believe  they  would 
have  gloried  in  their  art,  and  maintained 
it  with  more  unconteded  reafons,  than  they 
are  able  to  bring  for  the  difcovery  of  a word 
or  a fyllable  hitherto  falfcly  printed  in  the 
text  of  any  author.  But,  if  any  learned 
men  of  fmgular  fancies  and  opinions  will 
not  allow  thefe  buildings  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally defigned  aftfr  the  prefent  mode), 

’ let  them  at  lead  allow  us  one  poetical  fup- 
pofidon  on  our  fide.  That  Homer’s  harp 
Was  as  powerful  to  command  his  fcattered 
incoherent  pieces  into  the  beautiful  druc- 
ture  of  a poem,  as  A.mphion’s  was  to  fum- 
mon  the  dones  into  a wall,  or  Orpheus’s  to 
lead  the  trees  a dance.  For  certainly, 
however  it  happens,  the  parts  are  fo  judly 
difpofed,  that  you  cannot  change  any  book 
into  the  place  of  another,  without  fpoiling 
the  proportion,  and  confounding  the  order 
of  the  whole. 

The  Georgies  are  above  all  controverfy 
with  Hefiod ; but  the  Idylliums  of  Theo- 
critus have  fomething  fo  inimitably  fweet 
in  the  verfe  and  thoughts,  fuch  a native 
fimplicity,  and  are  fo  genuine,  fo  natural 
a refult  of  the  rural  life,  that  I mud,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour  of 
the  padoral. 

In  Lyrics  the  Grecians  may  feem  to  have 
excelled,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  fuperior 
in  the  number  of  their  poets,  and  variety 


of  their  verfe.  Orpheus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  and  Stefichorus  are  almod  en- 
tirely lod.  Here  and  there  a fragment  of 
fome  of  them  is  remaining,  which,  like 
fome  broken  parts  of  ancient  datues,  pre- 
ferve  an  imperfefl  monument  of  the  deli- 
cacy, drength,  and  fkill  of  the  great  maf- 
ter’s  hand. 

Pindar  is  fublime,  but  obfeure,  impetu- 
ous in  his  courfe,  and  unfathomable  in  the 
depth  and  loftinefs  of  his  thoughts.  Ana- 
creon flows  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  dif- 
fufing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind 
through  his  verfe,  and  tuning  his  harp  to 
the  fmooth  and  pleafant  temper  of  his  foul. 
Horace  alone  may  be  compared  to  both  ; 
in  whom  are  reconciled  the  loftinefs  and 
majedy  of  Pindar,  and  the  'gay,  carelefs, 
jovial  temper  of  Anacreon  : and,  I fup- 
pofe,  however  Pindar  may  be  admired  for 
greatnefs,  and  Anacreon  for  delicatenefs  of 
thought  ; Horace,  who  rivals  one  in  his 
triumphs,  and  the  other  in  his  mirth  and 
love,  furpalles  them  both  in  judnefs,  ele- 
gance, and  happinefs  of  expreflion.  Ana- 
creon has  another  follower  among  the 
choiced  wits  of  Rome,  and  that  is  Catul- 
lus, whom,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and 
his  numbers  inharmonious,  I could  re- 
commend for  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy, 
but  mud  decline  for  the  loofenefs  of  his 
thoughts,  too  immoded  for  chade  ears  to 
bear. 

I will  go  no  farther  in  the  poets ; only, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  let  me  ob- 
ferve  to  you,  that  while  Rome  has  been; 
contented  to  produce  fome  fmgle  rivals  to 
the  Grecian  poetry,  England  hath  brought 
forth  the  wonderful  Cowley’s  wit,  who  was 
beloved  by  every  mufe  he  courted,  and  has 
rivalled  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  every 
kind  but  tragedy. 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  the  hidorians 
any  further,  than  to  inform  you,  that  the 
conted  lies  chiefly  between  Thucydides 
and  Sallud,  Herodotus  and  Livy ; though 
I think  Thucydides  and  Livy  may  on  many 
accounts  more  jufliy  be  compared:  the  cri- 
tics have  been  very  free  in  their  cenfures, 
but  I Ihall  be  glad  to  fufpend  any  farther 
judgment,  till  you  fhall  be  able  to  read 
them,  and  give  me  your  opinion. 

Oratory  and  philofophy  are  the  next 
difputed  prizes;  and  whatever  praifes  may 
be  judly  given  to  Aridotle,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon and  Demodhenes,  I will  venture  to 
fay,  that  the  divine  Tully  is  all  the  Grecian 
orators  and  philofophers  in  one,  Felton. 
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§ S6.  A Jkort  Commendation  of  the  Latin  ~ 
Language. 

And  now,  having  poffibly,  given  you 
feme  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
I mull  beg  leave  to  allure  you,  that  if  you 
have  not  leifure  to  mailer  both,  you  will 
find  your  pains  well  rewarded  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  when  once  you  enter  into  the  ele- 
gancies and  beauties  of  it.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar felicity  of  that  language  to  fpeak 
good  fenfe  in  fuitable  exprelhons ; to  give 
the  finefl  thoughts  in  the  happidl  words, 
and  in  an  eafy  majefty  of  ftylc,  to  write  up 
to  the  fubje»5l.  “ And  in  this,  lies  the  great 
fecret  of  writing  well.  It  is  that  elegant 
fimplicity,  that  ornamental  plainnefs  of 
“ fpeech,  which  every  common  genius 
“ thinks  fo  plain,  that  any  body  may  reach 
it,  and  findeth  fo  very  elegant,  that  all 
“ his  iweat,  and  pains,  and  hudy,  fail  him 
in  the  attempt.” 

In  reading  the  excellent  authors  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  whether  you  converfe  with 
poets,  orators,  or  liiftorians,  you  will  meet 
witli  all  that  is  admirable  in  human  com- 
pofure.  And  though  life  and  fpirir,  pro- 
priety and  force  of  ftyle,  be  common  to 
them  all,  you  will  fee  that  neverthelefs 
every  writer  lliines  in  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencies ; and  that  wit,  like  beauty,  is  di- 
verfifted  into  a thoufand  graces  of  feature 
and  complexion. 

I need  not  trouble  you  with  a particu- 
lar charadler  of  thefe  celebrated  writers. 
What  I have  faid  already,  and  what  I fhail 
lay  farther  of  them  as  I go  along,  renders 
it  lefs  necelTary  at  prefent,  and  I vvould  not 
pre-engage  your  opinion  implicitly  to  my 
fide.  It  will  be  a pleafant  exerclfe  of  your 
judgment  to  dillingui{li  them  yourfelf;  and 
when  you  and  I fhall  be  able  to  depart 
from  the  common  received  opinions  of  the 
critics  and  commentators,  I may  take  fome 
other  occafion  of  laying  them  before  you, 
and  fubmkting  what  I lhall  then  fay  of 
them  to  your  approbation.  Felton. 

§ 87.  DireSiions  in  reading  the  Clafjtcs. 

In  the  mean  time,  I {l:all  only  give  you 
two  or  three  cau’ions  and  diredions  for 
your  reading  them,  whidi  to  fome  people 
will  look  a little  odd,  but  with  me  they  ai’C 
of  great  moment,  and  very  necelTary  to  be 
obferved. 

The  firll  is,  that  you  would  never  be 
perfuaded  into  what  they  call  Common- 
places ; which  is  a way  of  taking  an  au- 


thor to  pieces,  and  ranging  him  under  pro- 
per  hea.ds,  that  you  may  readily  find  what 
he  has  faid  upon  any  point,  by  confulting 
an  alphabet.  Tliis  praflice  is  of  no  ule 
but  in  c ire  urn.  flan  dais  of  time  and  place, 
cufioni  and  antiquity,  and  in  fuch  inflances 
where  fads  are  to  be  remembered,  not 
where  the  brain  is  to  be  cxerciled.  In 
thefe  cafes  it  is  of  great  ufe  : it  helps  the 
memory,  and  ferves  to  keep  thofe  things 
in  a fort  of  order  and  fuccelTion.  But, 
common-placing  the  fenfe  of  an  author  is 
fuch  a feupid  undertaking,  (that,  if  I may 
be  indulged  in  faying  it,  they  want  com- 
mon feni'e  that  pradile  it.  What  heaps  of 
this  rubbifii  have  I feen  ! O the  pains  and 
labour  to  record  what  other  people  have 
faid,  that  is  taken  by  thole  who  iiave  no- 
thing to  fay  themfelves ! Y ou  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  vvricings  of  thefe  men  are  ne- 
ver worth  the  reading ; the  fancy  is  cramp- 
ed, the  invention  fpoiled,  their  thoughts  on 
every  thing  are  prevented,  if  they  think 
at  all ; but  it  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of 
thefe  colledors  of  fenfe,  that  they  can  write 
without  thinking, 

Ido  moll  readily  agree,  that  all  the  bright 
fparkling  thoughts  of  the  ancients,  their 
fineft  exprefiions,  and  nobleft  fentiments, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  tranfcribers  : 
but  how  wretchedly  are  they  brought  in, 
how  miferably  put  together ! Indeed,  I can 
compare  fuch  produdions  to  nothing  but 
rich  pieces  of  patch-work,  fevved  together 
with  packthread. 

When  I fee  a beautiful  building  of  exad 
order  and  proportion  taken  down,  and  tfie 
difierent  materials  laid  together  by  tliem- 
felves,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  thele  common- 
place men.  The  materials  are  certainly 
very  good,  but  they  underlland  not  the  rules 
of  architedure  fo  well,  as  to  form  them  in- 
to jUu  andmalTerly  proportions  any  more: 
and  yet  how  beautiful  would  they  Hand  in 
another  model  upon  another  plan  ! 

For,  we  mull  confefs  the  truth  : We  can. 
fay  nothing  new,  at  lead  we  can  fay  no- 
thing better  than  has  been  faid  before  ; but 
we  may  neverthelefs  make  what  we  fay 
our  own.  And  this  is  done  when  we  do 
not  trouble  curfelves  to  remember  in  what 
page  or  what  book  we  have  read  fuch  a 
pafiage  ; but  it  falls  in  naturally  with  the 
courfe  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  takes  its 
place  in  our  writings  with  as  much  eafe,- 
and  looks  with  as  good  a grace,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

This  is  the  bell  way'of  remembering 
the  anciem  authors,  when  you  jelifh  their 

\yay 
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way  of  writing,  enter  into  their  thoughts, 
and  imbibe  their  fenfe.  There  is  no  need 
of  tying  ourfelves  up  to  an  imitation  of  any 
of  them  ; much  lefs  to  copy  or  tranferibe 
them.  For  there  is  room  for  vafl:  variety 
of  thought  and  ftyle ; as  nature  is  various 
in  her  works,  and  is  nature  dill.  Good 
authors,  like  the  celebrated  makers  in  the 
feveral  fchools  of  painting,  are  originals  in 
their  way,  and  diU'erent  in  their  manner. 
And  when  we  can  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
the  Romans  as  they  did  of  the  Grecians, 
and  habituate  ourfelves  to  their  way  of 
thinking  and  writing,  we  may  be  equal  in 
rank,  though  different  from  them  all,  and 
be  ekeemed  originals  as  well  as  they. 

And  this  is  what  I would  have  you  do. 
Mix  and  incorporate  with  thofe  ancient 
dreams  ; and  though  your  own  wit  will  be 
improved  and  heightened  by  fuch  a drong 
infufion,  yet  the  fpirit,  the  thought,  the 
fancy,  the  ex  predion,  which  fhall  flow  from 
your  pen,  will  be  entirely  your  own. 

Felton, 

§ 88.  The  Method  of  Schools  ‘vindicated. 

It  has  been  a long  complaint  in  this  po- 
lite and  excellent  age  of  learning,  that  we 
lofe  our  time  in  words;  that  the  memory 
of  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded  with- 
out improvement;  and  all  they  learn  is 
mere  cant  and  jargon  for  three  or  four 
years  together.  Now,  the  complaint  is  in 
fome  meafure  true,  but  not  eafily  remedi-  ’ 
ed ; and  perhaps,  after  all  the  exclamation 
of  fo  much  time  lod  in  mere  words  and 
terms,  the  hopeful  youths,  whofe  lofs  of 
time  is  fo  much  lamented,  were  capable  of 
learning  nothing  but  words  at  thofe  years. 

I do  not  mind  v/hat  fome  quacks  in  the  art 
of  teaching  fay;  they  pretend  to  w'ork 
v/enders,  and  to  make  young  gentlemen 
makers  of  the  languages,  before  they  can 
be  makers  of  comanon  fenfe ; but  this  to 
me  is  a demondratiors,  that  we  are  capable 
of  little  dfe  than  words,  till  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, if  you  will  obferve,  that  a boy  diall 
be  able  to  repeat  his  grammar  over,  two  or 
three  years  before  his  underdanding  opens 
enough  to  let  him  into  the  reafon  and  clear 
apprehenfion  of  the  rules  ; and  when  this 
is  done,  fooner  or  later,  it  ceafeth  to  be  cant 
and  jargon : fo  that  all  this  clamour  is 
wrong  founded,  and  thecaufe  of  complaint 
lies  rather  againd  the  backvvardnefs  of  our 
judgment,  than  the  method  of  our  fchools. 
And  therefore  I am  for  the  old  way  in 
Schools  dill,  and  children  will  be  furnidied 
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there  with  a dock  of  words  at  lead,  when 
they  come  to  know  how  to  ufe  them. 

Ibid. 

§ 89.  Commendation  of  Schools. 

T am  very  far  from  having  any  mean 
thoughts  of  thofe  great  m.en  who  prehde 
in  our  chiefed  and  mod  celebrated  fchools; 
it  is  my  happinefs  to  be  known  to  the  mod 
eminent  of  them  in  a particular  manner, 
and  they  will  acquit  me  of  any  eifrefpedt, 
where  they  know  I have  the  greated  ve- 
neration ; for  with  them  the  genius  of 
claflic  learning  dwells,  and  from  them  it  is 
derived.  And  I think  myfelf  honoured  in 
the  acquaintance  of  fome  makers  in  the 
country,  who  are  not  Icfs  polite  than  they 
are  learned,  and  to  the  exadl  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  have  join- 
ed a true  take,  and  delicate  relilh  of  the 
claflic  authors.  But  fiiould  you  ever  light 
into  fome  formal  hands,  though  your  fenfe 
is  too  fine  to  relifli  thofe  pedantries  I have 
been  remondrating  againd,  when  you  come 
to  underdand  them,  yet  for  the  prefent  they 
may  impofe  upon  you  with  a grave  appear- 
ance; and,  as  learning  is  commonly  ma- 
naged by  fuch  perfons,  you  may  think 
them  very  learned,  becaufe  they  are  very 
dull : and  if  you  diould  receive  the  tindure 
while  you  are  young,  it  may  fink  too  deep 
for  all  the  waters  of  Helicon  to  take  out. 
You  may  be  fenfible  of  it,  as  we  are  of 
ill  habits,  which  we  regret,  but  cannot 
break,  and  fo  it  may  mix  with  your  du- 
dies  for  ever,  and  give  bad  colours  to 
every  thing  you  defign,  whether  in  fpeeclj 
or  writing. 

For  thefe  meaner  critics  drefs  up  their 
entertainments  fo  very  ill,  that  they^will 
fpoil  your  palate,  and  bring  you  to  a vici- 
ous take.  With  them,  as  with  didempered 
domachs,  the  fined  food  and  nobled  juices 
turn  to  nothing  but  crudities  and  indigef- 
tion.  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delica- 
cies, if  you  table  with  them  ; they  are  all 
for  rank  and  foul  feeding  ; and  fpoil  the 
bed  provifions  in  the  cooking ; you  mud 
be  content  to  be  taught  parfimony  in  fenfe, 
and  for  your  mod  inodenfive  food  to  live 
upon  dry  meat  and  infipid  duff,  without  any 
poignancy  or  relilh. 

So'  then  thefe  gentlemen  will  never  be 
able  to  form  your  take  or  your  dyle ; and 
thofe  who  cannot  give  you  a true  relilh  of 
the  bed  writers  in  the  world,  can  never 
indrucl  you  to  write  like  them. 

Ibid, 

F f § 90. 
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§ 90.  On  forfning  a Style, 

Give  me  leave  to  touch  this  rubje£l:,  and 
draw  out,  for  your  ufe,  fome  of  the  chief 
ftrokes,  fome  of  the  principal  lineaments, 
and  faireft  features  of  a jud:  and  beautiful 
ilyle.  There  is  no  neceffity  of  being  me- 
thodical, and  I will  not  entertain  you  with 
a dry  fyftem  upon  the  matter,  but  with 
what  you  will  read  with  more  pleafure, 
and,  I hope,  with  equal  profit,  fome  deful- 
tory  thoughts  in  their  native  order,  as  they 
rife  in  my  mind,  without  being  reduced  to 
rules,  and  marlhalled  according  to  art. 

To  alTift  you,  therefore,  as  far  as  art  may 
be  an  help  to  nature,  I (hall  proceed  to  fay 
fomething  of  what  is  required  in  a finilhed 
piece,  to  make  it  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  mafterly  in  the  whole. 

I w'ould  not  lay  down  any  impraclicable 
fchemes,  nor  trouble  you  with  a dry  formal 
method  : the  rule  of  writing,  like  that  of 
our  duty,  is  perfefl  in  its  kind  ; but  we 
mud:  make  allowances  for  the  infirmities 
of  nature ; and  fince  none  is  without  his 
faults,  the  moll  that  can  be  faid  is.  That 
he  is  the  bell  writer,  againll  whom  the 
feweilcan  be  alledged. 

A compofition  is  then  perfedl,  when 
the  matter  rifes  out  of  the  fubjed  ; 
when  the  thoughts  are  agreeable  to  the 
matter,  and  the  exprelfions  fuitable  to  the 
“ thoughts ; where  there  is  no  inconfiftency 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; when 
“ the  whole  is  perfpicuous  in  the  beautiful 
‘‘  order  of  its  parts,  and  formed  in  due 
“ fymmetry  and'  proportion.” 

Felton, 

§ 91.  ExpreJJton  fuited  to  the  Fhought, 

In  every  fprightly  genius,  the  exprefiion 
will  be  ever  lively  as  the  thoughts.  All 
the  danger  is,  that  a wit  too  fruitful  fiiould 
run  out  into  unneceflary  branches;  but 
when  it  is  matured  by  age,  and  corroded 
by  judgment,  the  writer  will  prune  the 
luxuriant  boughs,  and  cut  off  the  fuperflu- 
ous  Ihoots  of  fancy,  thereby  giving  both 
flrength  and  beauty  to  his  work. 

Perhaps  this  piece  of  difeipline  is  to 
young  writers,  the  greateli  felf-denial  in 
the  world:  to  confine  the  fancy,  to  IHfle 
the  birth,  much  more  to  throw  away  the 
beautiful  offspring  of  the  brain,  is  a trial, 
that  none  but  the  mod:  delicate  and  lively 
wits  can  be  put  to.  It  is  their  praife,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  retrench  more  wit  than 
o hers  have  to  lavilli : the  ohippings  and 
filings  of  thefe  jewels  could  they  be  pre- 
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ferved,  are  of  more  value  than  the  whole 
mafs  of  ordinary  authors  : and  it  is  a maxim 
with  me,  that  he  has  not  wit  enough,  who 
has  not  a great  deal  to  fparc. 

It  is  by  no  means  necefiary  for  me  to 
run  out  into  the  feveral  forts  of  writing : 
we  have  general  rules  to  judge  of  all,  with- 
out being  particular  upon  any,  though  the 
ftyle  of  an  orator  be  dilferent  from  that  of 
an  hidorian,  and  a poet^s  from  both. 

Ibid. 

§ 92.  On  Emhellijhments  of  Style. 

The  defign  of  exprelfion  is  to  convey 
our  thoughts  truly  and  clearly  to  the  world, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  is  mod  probable  to  at- 
tain the  end  we  propofe,  in  communicating 
what  we  have  conceived  to  the  public  ; and 
therefore  men  have  not  thought  it  enough 
to  Write  plainly,  unlefs  they  wrote  agree- 
ably, fo  as  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
work  upon  the  affe<d:ions,  as  well  as  inform 
the  underdanding  of  their  readers  : for 
which  reafon,  all  arts  have  been  invented 
to  make  their  writings  pleadng,  as  well  as. 
profitable ; and  thofe  arts  are  very  com- 
mendable and  honed ; they  are  no  trick, 
no  delufion,  or  impofition  on  the  fenfes  and 
underdanding  of  mankind;  for  they  are 
founded  in  nature,  and  formed  upon  ob- 
ferving  her  operations  in  all  the  various 
palTions  and  workings  of  our  minds. 

To  this  we  owe  all  the  beauties  and  em- 
bellidiments  of  Style ; all  figures  and 
fchemes  of  fpeech,  and  thofe  feveral  deco- 
rations that  are  ufed  in  writings  to  enliven 
and  adorn  the  work.  The  fiouridies  of 
fancy  refemble  the  flourifhes  of  the  pen  in 
mechanic  writers ; and  the  illuminators  of 
manuferipts,  and  of  the  prefs,  borrowed 
their  title  perhaps  from  the  illumination 
which  a bright  genius  every  where  gives 
to  his  work,  and  difperfes  through  his 
compofition. 

The  commendation  of  this  art  of  en- 
lightening and  adorning  a fubjetd,  lies  in 
a right  diilribution  of  the  lliades  and  light. 
It  is  in  writing,  as  in  pidlure,  in  which  the 
art  is  to  obferve  where  the  lights  will  fall, 
to  produce  the  mod  beautiful  parts  to  the 
day,  and  cad  in  (hades  what  we  cannot 
hope  will  (hine  to  advantage. 

It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  this  fubject 
through  all  the  ornaments  and  ilUilban- 
ons  of  fpeech  ; and  yet  I would  not  di(- 
mifs  it,  without  pointing  .at  the  general 
rules  and  necefiary  qualifications  required 
in  thofe.  \v  10  would  attempt  to  diine  in  the 
produilio  is  ©f  their  pen.  And  therefore 
o yoi 
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you  muft  pardon  me  if  I feem  to  go  back, 
for  we  cannot  raife  any  regular  and  durable 
pile  of  building  without  laying  a firm 
foundation.  Felton, 

§93.  On  the  JirJl  Requijite,  a Majiery  of 
Language. 

The  lirft  thing  requifite  to  a jufl:  flyle,  is 
a perfeft  maftery  in  the  language  we  write 
in;  this  is  not  fo  eafily  attained  as  is  com- 
monly imagined,  and  depends  upon  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  force  and  propriety 
of  words,  a good  natural  tafte  of  ftrength 
and  delicacy,  and  all  the  beauties  of  ex- 
prelTion.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  that  all 
the  rules  and  critical  cbfervations  in  the 
world  will  never  bring  a man  to  a juft 
llyle,  who  has  not  of  himfelf  a natural 
eafy  way  of  writing ; but  they  will  improve 
a good  genius,  where  nature  leads  the  way, 
provided  he  is  not  too  fcrupulous,  and  docs 
not  make  himfelf  a Have  to  his  rules ; for 
that  will  introduce  a.  ftiffnefs  and  aftefta-, 
tion,  which  are  utterly  abhorrent  from  all 
good  writing. 

By  a perfe<ft  maftery  in  any  language,  I 
underftand  not  only  a ready  command  of 
words,  upon  every  occafion,  not  only  the 
force  and  propriety  of  words  as  to  their 
fenfe  and  fignification,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage ; for  in  this  a perfeft  maftery  doss 
confift.  It  is  to  know  v/hat  is  Englifli, 
and  what  is  Latin,  what  is  French, 
Spanifh,  or  Italian,  to  be  able  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  each  language  we  write 
in,  to  point  out  the  diftinguidiing  cha- 
raifters,  and  the  peculiar  phrafes  of  each 
tongue ; what  expreftions  or  manner  of  ex- 
prefling is  common  to  any  language  befides 
our  own,  and  what  is  properly  and  pecu- 
liarly our  phrafe,  and  way  of  fpeaking. 
For  this  is  to  fpsak  or  write  Englifh,  in 
purity  and  perfedion,  to  let  the  ftrearas 
run  clear  and  unmixed,  without  taking  in 
other  languages  in  the  courfe  ; in  Englifh, 
therefore,  I would  have  all  Gallicifins  (for 
inftance)  avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be 
fincere,  that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  not  follow  the  French  mode 
in  our  fpeech,  as  we  do  in  our  cloaths.  It 
p convenient  and  profitable  fometimes  to 
import  a foreign  word,  and  naturalize  the 
phrafe  of  another  nation,  but  this  is  very 
iparingly  to  be  allowed;  and  every  fylla- 
ble  of  foreign  growth  ought  immediately 
to  bs  difearded,  if  its  ufe  and  ornament  to 
our  language  be  not  very  evident. 

Ibid, 
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§ 94.  On  the  Purity  and  Idiom  of 
Language, 

While  the  Romans  ftudied  and  ufed  the 
Greek  tongue,  only  to  improve  and  adorn 
their  own,  the  Latin  flourifhed,  and  grew 
every  year  more  copious,  more  elegant, 
and  expreftive  : but  in  a few  years  after 
the  ladies  and  beaux  of  Rome  affeded  to 
fpeak  Greek,  and  regarding  nothing  but 
the  foftnefs  and  efieminacy  of  that  noble 
language,  they  weakened  and  corrupted 
their  native  tongue:  and  the  monftrous  af- 
fedation  of  our  travelled  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  fpeak  in  the  French  air,  French 
tone,  French  terms,  to  drefs,  to  cook,  to 
write,  to  court  in  French,  corrupted  at 
once  our  language  and  our  manners,  and 
introduced  an  abominable  gallimaufi  y of 
French  and  Englifh  mixed  toget  ler,  that 
made  the  innovators  ridiculous  to  all  men 
of  fenfe.  The  French  tongue  hath  un- 
doubtedly its  graces  and  beauties,  and  I 
am  not  againft  any  real  improvement  of  our 
own  language  from  that  or  any  other  : but 
we  are  always  fo  foolifh,  or  unfortunate,  as 
never  to  make  any  advantage  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Y/e  affe'd  nothing  of  theirs,  but 
what  is  filly  and  ridiculous ; and  by  neg- 
ledingthe  lubftantial  ufe  of  their  language, 
we  only  enervate  and  fpoil  our  own. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  ar..  in  a per- 
petual dux,  and  ftand  in  need  of  recruits  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  words  that  are 
continually  falling  off  through  difufe  : and 
fince  it  is  fo,  I think  ’tis  better  to  raife 
them  at  home  than  abroad.  We  had  bet- 
ter rely  on  our  own  troops  than  foreign 
forces,  and  I believe  we  have  fufficient 
ftrength  and  numbers  within  curfelves ; 
there  is  a vaft  treafurc,  an  inexhauftible 
fund  in  the  old  Englifn,  from  whence  au- 
thors may  draw  conftant  fupplies,  as  our 
officers  make  their  fureft  recruits  from  the 
ccal-works,  and  the  mines.  The  weight, 
the  ftrength,  and  fignificancy  of.many  an- 
tiquated words,  fhould  recommend  them 
to  ufe  again.  ’Tis  only  wiping  off  the 
ruft  they  have  contraded,  and  feparat  ng 
them  from  the  drofs  they  lie  mingled  with, 
and  both  in  value  and  beauty  they  will 
rife  above  the  ftandard,  rather  than  fall 
below  it. 

Perhaps  our  tongue  is  not  fo  m’lfic?,!  to 
the  ear,  nor  fo  abundant  in  multiplicity  of 
words ; but  its  ftrength  is  real,  and  its 
words  are  therefore  the  more  expreffive ; 
the  peculiar  charader  of  our  language  is, 
that  it  js  clofe,  compad,  and  full : and 
F f 2 our 
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our  writings  (if  you  will  excufe  two  Latin 
words)  come  nearell  to  what  Tully  means 
by  his  PreJJa  Oratio.  They  are  all  weight 
and  lubllance,  good  meafure  prefied  toge- 
ther, and  running  over  in  a redundancy  of 
fenfe,  and  not  of  words.  And  therefore 
the  puriiy  of  our  language  conhds  in  pre- 
fervirg  this  cliaradler,  in  v/riting  with  the 
Engiilhllrength  and  fpirit:  let  us  not  envy 
others,  that  they  are  more  foft,  and  dilFufe 
and  rarihed ; be  it  our  commendation  to 
write  as  we  pay,  in  true  Sterling  ; if  we 
Avant  fupplies,  we  had  better  revive  old 
words,  than  create  new  ones.  I look  up- 
on our  language  as  good  bullion,  if  Ave 
do  not  debafe  it  Avith  too  much  alloy  ; 
and  let  me  leave  this  cenfure  with  you. 
That  he  who  corrupteth  the  purity  of  the 
Englifli  tongue  with  the  mod*  fpecious 
foreign  words  and  phrafes,  is  jud  as  wife 
as  thofe  modidi  ladies  that  change  their 
plate  for  china  ; for  which  I think  the 
laudable  traffic  of  old  deaths  is  much  the 
faired  barter.  Felton, 

§ 95.  On  Flainnefs  and  Perfpicuity, 

After  this  regard  to  the  purity  of  our 
language,  the  next  quality  of  a jud  dyle, 
is  its  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity.  This  is 
the  greated  commendation  we  can  give  an 
author,  and  the  bed  argument  that  he  is 
mader  of  the  language  he  w'rites  in,  and 
the  fubjed  he  writes  upon,  when  we  un- 
derdand  him,  and  fee  into  the  fcope  and 
tendency  of  his  thoughts,  as  Ave  read  him. 
All  obfeurity  of  expreffion,  and  darknefs 
of  fenfe,  do  arife  from  the  confufion  of  the 
Avriter’s  thoughts,  and  his  want  of  proper 
AA'ords.  If  a man  hath  not  a clear  percep- 
tion of  the  matter  he  undertakes  to  treat 
of,  be  Ills  dyle  never  fo  plain  as  to  the 
words  he  ufes,  it  never  can  be  clear ; and 
if  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjedl  be  never 
io  jud  and  didindl,  unlefs  he  has  a ready 
command  of  words,  and  a faculty  of  eafy 
Avriting  in  plain  obvious  expreffions,  the 
words  will  perplex  the  fenfe,  and  cloud  the 
clearnefs  of  his  thoughts. 

It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  Tome,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  clearly : 
tlmir  heads  are  crowded  Avith  a multiplicity 
of  undigeded  knowledge,  which  lies  con- 
fulcd  in  the  brain,  without  any  order  or 
didindlion.  It  is  the  vice  of  others,  to  af- 
fect obfeurity  in  their  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage, to  write  in  a difficult  crabbed  dyle, 
and  perplex  the  reader  Avith  an  intricate 
liicaning  in  more  intricate  words. 


The  common  way  of  offending  againfx 
plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  dyle,  is  anaf- 
fedlation  of  hard  unufual  words,  and  of  clofc 
contrafted  periods  : the  faults  of  pedants 
and  fententious  writers ; that  are  vainly  of- 
tentatious  of  their  learning,  or  their  Avif- 
dom.  Hard  words  and  quaint  expreffions 
are  abominable  : wherever  you  meet  fuch 
a writer,  throw  him  afide  for  a coxcomb. 
Some  authors  of  reputation  have  uled  a dior  t 
and  concife  way  of  expredlon,  I mud  own  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  fo  clear,  as  others,  the 
fault  is  to  be  laid  on  the  brevity  they  labour 
after : for  while  we  dudy  to  be  concife,  we 
can  hardly  avoid  being  obfeure.  We  croAvd 
our  thoughts  into  too  fmall  a compafs,  and 
are  fo  fparing  of  our  words,  that  we  will 
not  afford  enow  to  exprefs  our  meaning. 

There  is  another  extreme  in  obfeure 
Avriters,  not  much  taken  notice  of,  which 
fome  empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to  run 
into  out  of  a prodigality  of  words,  and  a 
Avant  of  fenfe.  This  is  the  extravagance  of 
your  copious  Avriters,  Avho  lofe  their  mean- 
ing in  the  multitude  of  wordsi  and  bury 
their  fenfe  under  heaps  of  phrafes.  Their 
underdanding  is  rather  rarified  than  con- 
denfed:  their  meaning,  Ave  cannot  fay,  is 
dark  and  thick ; it  is  too  light  and  fubtle  to 
be  difeerned : it  is  fpread  fo  thin,  and  dif- 
fufed  fo  wide,  that  it  is  liard  to  be  collected. 
Two  lines  would  exprefs  all  they  fay  in  two 
pages : ’tis  nothing  but  vvhipt  fyllabub  and 
froth,  a little  varnidi  and  gilding,  Avith- 
out  any  folidity  or  fubdance.  Ibid, 

§ 96.  On  the  Decorations  and  Orname?its 
of  Style. 

The  deeped  rEers  have  the  plained  fur- 
face,  and  the  pured  waters  are  always  clear- 
ed. Chrydal  is  not  the  lefs  folid  for  being 
tranfparcnt ; the  value  of  a dyle  rifes  like 
the  value  of  precious  dones.  If  it  be  dark 
and  cloudy,  it  is  in  vain  to  polilh  it : it 
bears  its  Avorth  in  its  native  looks,  and  the 
fame  art  which  enhances  its  price  when  it 
is  clear,  only  debafes  it  if  it  be  dull. 

You  fee  I have  borrowed  fome  meta- 
phors to  explain  my  thoughts ; and  it  is,  I 
believe,  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  plain- 
nefs and  clearnefs  of  dyle,  Avithout  fome 
expreffions  clearer  than  the  terms  I am 
otherwife  bound  up  to  ufe. 

You  mud  give  me  leave  to  go  on  Avith 
you  to  the  decorations  and  ornaments  of 
dyle  : there  is  no  inconddency  between 
the  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  the  or- 
nament of  writing.  A dyle  refembleth 

beauty. 
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beauty,  where  the  face  is  clear  and  plain 
as  to  fymmetry  and  proportion,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  wonderful  improvements,  as  to 
features  and  complexion.  If  I may  tranf- 
grefs  in  too  frequent  allufions,  becaufe  I 
would  make  every  thing  plain  to  you,  I 
would  pafs  on  from  painters  to  Oatuaries, 
whofe  excellence  it  is  at  firfi  to  form  true 
and  juft  proportions,  and  afterwards  to  give 
them  that  foftnefs,  that  expreftion,  that 
ftrength  and  delicacy,  which  make  them 
almoft  breathe  and  live. 

The  decorations  offtyle  are  formed  out 
of  thofe  feveral  fchemes  and  figures,  which 
are  contrived  to  exprefs  the  paflions  and 
motions  of  our  minds  in  our  fpeech ; to 
give  life  and  ornament,  grace  and  beauty, 
to  our  exprelfions.  I ftiall  not  undertake 
the  rhetorician’s  province,  in  giving  you 
an  account  of  all  the  figures  they  have  in- 
vented, and  thofe  feveral  ornaments  of 
writing,  whofe  grace  and  commendation 
lie  in  being  ufed  with  judgment  and  pro- 
priety. It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jeT  through  all  the  fchemes  and  illuftra- 
tions  of  fpeech:  but  there  are  fome  com- 
mon forms,  which  every  writer  upon  every 
fubjed  may  ufe,  to  enliven  and  adorn  his 
W'ork. 

Thefe  are  metaphor  and  fimilitude ; 
and  thofe  images  and  reprefentations,  that 
are  drawn  in  the  ftrengeft  and  mioft  lively 
colours,  to  imprint  what  the  writer  would 
have  his  readers  corxeive,  more  deeply  on 
their  minds.  In  the  choice,  and  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  your  ordinary  writers  are  moft 
apt  to  offend.  Images  are  very  fparingly 
to  be  introduced ; their  proper  place  is  in 
poems  and  orations ; and  their  ufe  is  to 
move  pity  dr  terror,  admiration,  compaf- 
fion,  anger  and  refentment,  by  reprefent- 
ing  fornething  very  affedionate  or  very 
dreadful,  very  aftoniftiing,  very  miferable, 
or  very  provoking,  to  our  thoughts.  They 
give  a wonderful  force  and  beauty  to  the 
fubjed,  where  they  are  painted  by  a mafter- 
ly  hand;  but  if  they  are  either  weakly 
drawn,  or  unfkilfully  placed,  they  raife  no 
paftion  but  indignation  in  the  reader. 

Felton, 

§ 97*  Metaphors  and  Similitudes, 

The  moft  common  ornaments  are  Me- 
taphor and  Similitude.  One  is  an  allu- 
fion  to  words,  the  other  to  things ; and 
both  have  their  beauties,  if  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Similitudes  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
moft  familiar  and  beft  known  particulars 
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in  the  world  : if  any  thing  is  darl:  and  cb- 
fcLire  in  them,  the  purpofe  of  ufing  them 
is  defeated;  and  that  which  is  not  dear 
itfelf,  can  never  give  light  to  any  thing 
that  wants  it.  It  is  the  idle  fancy  of  fome 
poor  brains,  to  run  out  perpetually  into  a 
courfe  of  limllitudes,  confounding  their 
fubjed  by  the  multitude  of  llkcnefies ; and 
making  it  like  fo  many  things,  that  it  is 
like  nothing  at  all.  This  trifling  humoui 
is  good  for  • nothing,  but  to  convince  us, 
that  the  author  is  in  die  dark  himfelf ; and 
while  he  is  likening  his  fubjed  to  every 
thing,  he  knovveth  not  what  it  is  like. 

There  is  another  tedious  fault  in  fome 
fimile  men  ; which  is,  drawing  their  cem- 
parifons  into  a great  length  and  minute 
particulars,  where  it  is  of  no  importance 
Avhether  the  refemblance  holds  or  not. 
But  the  true  art  cf  illuftrating  any  fubjed 
by  fimilitude,  is,  firft  to  pitch  on  fuch  a 
refemblance  as  all  the  world  will  agree  in-: 
and  then,  without  being  careful  to  have  it 
run  Oil  all  four,  to  touch  it  only  in  the 
ftrongeft  lines  and  the  neareft  likenefs. 
And  this  will  fecure  us  from  all  ftiftnefs 
and  formality  in  fimilitude,  and  deliver  us 
from  the  naufeous  repetition  of  as  and  yj, 
which  fome  fo-fo  writers,  if  I may  beg 
leave  to  call  them  io,  are  continually  found- 
ing in  our  ears. 

I have  nothing  to  fay  to  thefe  gentle- 
men who  brinor  fimilitades  and  forevet  the 
refemblance.  Ail  the  pleafurevve  can  take 
when  we  meet  thefe  promifing  fparks,  is 
in  the  difappointment,  where  we  find  their 
fancy  is  fo  like  their  fubjed,  that  it  is  not 
like  at  dl.  Ibid, 

§ 98.  On  Metaphors, 

?vIetaphors  require  great  judgment  and 
confideration  in  the  ufe  of  them.  They 
are  a ftiorter  fimilitude,  where  the  likenefs 
is  rather  implied  than  exprefled.  The 
fignification  of  one  word,  in  metaphors,  is 
transferred  to  another,  and  we  talk  of  one 
thing  in  the  terms  and  propriety  of  an- 
other. But  there  muft  be  a common  re- 
femblance, feme  original  likenefs  in  nature, 
fome  correfpondence  and  eafy  tranfition,  or 
metaphors  are  fliocking  and  confufed. 

The  beauty  of  them  difplays  itfelf  in 
their  eafinefs  and  propriety,  where  they 
are  naturally  introduced;  but  where  they 
are  forced  and  crowded,  too  frequent  and 
various,  and  do  not  rife  out  of  the  courfe 
of  thought,  but  are  conftrained  and  preft'ed 
into  the  fervice,  inftead  of  making  the  dif- 

F f 3 couift 
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courfe  more  lively  and  chearful,  they  make 
it  fallen,  dull,  and  gloomy. 

You  muft  form  your  judgment  upon  the 
bed  models  and  the  mod  celebrated  pens, 
where  you  will  find  the  metaphor  in  all 
its  grace  and  drength,  diedding  a ludre 
and  beauty  on  the  work.  For  it  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  but  when  it  gives  greater 
force  to  the  fentence,  an  illudration  to  the 
thought,  and  infinuates  a filent  argument 
in  the  alliifion.  The  ufe  of  metaphors  is 
not  only  to  convey  the  thought  in  a more 
pleafing  manner,  but  to  give  it  a dronger 
imprellion,  and  enforce  it  on  the  mind. 
Where  this  is  not  regarded,  they  are  vain 
and  trifling  trafh;  and  in  a due  obfer- 
vance  of  this,  in  a pure,  chade,  natural 
expreflion,  confld  the  judnefs,  beauty,  and 
delicacy  of  dyle.  Felton. 

§ 99.  On  Epithets. 

I have  faid  nothing  of  Epithets.  Their 
bufinefs  is  to  exprefs  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  are  applied  to  ; and  the  choice 
of  them  depends  upon  a good  judgment, 
to  cidinguilh  what  are  the  mod  proper 
titles  to  be  given  on  all  occafions,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  in  the  accidents,  qua- 
lities, and  aifediions  of  every  thing  in  the 
world.  They  are  of  mod  ornament  when 
they  are  of  ufe  : they  are  to  determine  the 
chavadtcr  of  every  perfon,  and  decide  the 
merits  of  every  caufe;  confcience  and  juf- 
tice  are  to  be  regarded,  and  great  fldll 
and  exadlnefs  are  required  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  For  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names : the 
points  of  fatire,  and  drains  of  compliment 
depend  upon  it : otherwife  we  may  make 
rn  afs  of  a lion,  commend  a man  in  fatire, 
and  lampoon  him  in  panegyric.  Elere  alfo 
there  is  room  for  genius:  common  judice 
and  judgment  fliould  dired  us  to  fay  what 
is  proper  at  lead;  but  it  is  parts  and  Are 
that  will  prompt  us  to  the  mod  lively  and ' 
mod  forcible  epithets  that  can  be  applied ; 
and  ’tis  in  their  energy  and  propriety  their 
beauty  lies.  ' Ibid, 

§ 100.  On  Allegories. 

Allegories  1 need  not  mention,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  much  any  ornament  of 
dyie,  as  an  artful  way  of  recommending 
truth  to  the  world  in  a borrowed  fhape,  and 
a drefs  more  agreeably  to  the  fancy,  than 
raked  trurn  herlelf  can  be.  Truth  is  ever 
mod  beautiful  and  evident  in  her  native 
drefs  : and  the  arts  that  are  ufed  to  con- 
vey her  to  oujr  minds,  are  no  argument 
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that  flie  is  deficient,  but  fo  many  tedimo- 
nies  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  when 
truth,  of  all  things  the  plained  and  fin- 
cered,  is  forced  to  gain  admittance  to  us 
in  difguife,  and  court  us  in  mafquerade. 

Ibid. 

§ 101.  On  the  Sublime, 

There  is  one  ingredient  more  required 
to  the  perfedion  of  dyle,  which  I have 
partly  mentioned  already,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  fuitablenefs  of  the  thoughts  to  the  fub- 
jed,  and  of  the  words  to  the  thoughts ; but 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  confider  it  in 
another  light,  with  regard  to  the  majedy 
and  dignity  of  the  fubjed. 

It  is  fit,  as  we  have  faid  already,  that 
the  thoughts  and  expreflions  fliould  be 
foiled  to  the  matter  on  all  occafions  j but 
in  nvobler  and  greater  fubjeds,  efpecially 
where  the  theme  is  facred  and  divine,  it 
mud  be  cur  care  to  think  and  write  up  to 
the  dignity  and  m.ajcdy  of  the  things  we 
prefume  to  treat  of : nothing  little,  mean, 
or  low,  no  childifh  thoughts,  or  boyifli 
expreflions,  will  be  endured : all  mud  be 
awful  and  grave,  and  great  and  folemn. 
The  nobled  fentiments  mud  be  conveyed 
in  the  weightied  words : all  ornaments 
and  illudrations  mud  be  borrowed  from 
the  riched  parts  of  univerfal  nature  ; and 
in  divine  fubjeds,  efpecially  when  we  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  of  God,  of  his  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power,  of  his  mercy  and 
judice,  of  his  difpenfations  and  providence 
(by  all  which  he  is  plcafed  to  manifed 
himfelf  to  the  fons  of  men)  we  mud  raife 
our  thoughts,  and  enlarge  our  minds,  and 
fearch  all  the  treafures  of  knowledge  for 
every  thing  that  is  great,  wonderful,  and 
magnificent  : we  can  only  exprefs  our 
thoughts  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of 
his  creation  ; and  the  brighted  of  thefe 
can  only  give  us  fome  faint  lhadows  of 
his  greatnefs  and  his  glory.  The  dronged 
figures  are  too  weak,  the  mod  exalted 
language  too  low,  to  exprefs  his  incdable 
excellence.  No  hyperbole  can  be  brought 
to  heighten  our  thoughts ; for  in  fo  fublime 
a theme,  nothing  can  be  hyperbolical. 

The  riches  of  imagination  are  poor,  and 
all  the  rivers  of  eloquence  are  dry,  in 
fopplying  thought  on  an  infinite  fobjeid. 
How  poor  and  mean,  how  bafe  and  grovel- 
ling, are  the  Heathen  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  ! fomething  fublime  and  noble  mud 
needs  be  faid  on  fo  great  an  occafion  ; 
but  in  this  great  article,  the  mod  cele- 
brated of  the  Heathen  pens  feem  to  flag 
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and  fink;  they  bear  up  in  no  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  as  if  they  were 
depreded  by  the  weight,  and  dazzled  with 
the  fplendourof  the  fubjeft. 

We  have  no  inftances  to  produce  of  any 
writers  that  rife  at  all  to  the  majefty  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes  except 
the  facrcd  penmen.  No  lefs  than  Divine 
Jnfpiration  could  enable  men  to  write  wor- 
thily of  God,  and  none  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  knew  how  to  exprefs  his  greatnefs, 
and  difplay  his  glory:  in  comparifon  of 
thefe  divine  writers,  the  greateft  geniufes, 
the  noblefi  wits  of  the  Heathen  world,  are 
low  and  dull.  The  fublime  majefty  and 
royal  magnificence  of  the  fcripture  poems 
are  above  the  reach,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  all  moral  wit.  Take  the  bell  and  live- 
licft  poems  of  antiquity,  and  read  them  as 
we  do  tkefcriptures,  in  a profe  tranflation, 
and  they  are  fiat  and  poor.  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  and  Homer,  lofe  their  fpirits  and 
their  ftrength  in  the  transfufion,  to  that 
degree,  that  we  have  hardly  patience  to 
rcod  them.  But  the  facred  writings,  even 
in  our  tranflation,  preferve  their  majcfty 
and  their  glory,  and  very  far  furpafs  the 
bj  ightelland  noblefi;  compofitions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
richnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  eaftern  elo- 
quence (for  it  holds  in  no  other  inflance) 
but  to  the  divine  direction  and  alfiftance 
of  the  holy  writers.  For,  let  me  only 
make  this  remark,  that  the  moft  literal 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  in  the  mofi: 
natural  fignification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  bell: ; and  the  fame  pundualnefs, 
which  debafes  other  writings,  preferves 
the  fpirit  and  majefiy  of  the  facred  text : 
it  can  lufier  no  improvement  from  human 
wit;  and  we  may  obferve  that  thofe  who 
have  prefumed  to  heighten  the  exprefiions 
by  a poetical  tranflation  or  paraphrafe, 
have  funk  in  the  attempt;  and  all  the  de- 
corations of  their  verfe,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the 
dignity,  the  majefiy,  and  folemnity  of  our 
profe  : fo  that  the  profe  of  fcripture  can- 
not^ be  improved  by  verfe,  and  even  the 
divine  poetry  is  moft  like  itfelf  in  profe. 
One  obiervation  more  I would  leave  with 
you : Milton  himfelf,  as  great  a genius 
as  he  was,  owes  his  fuperiority  over  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  in  majefiy  of  thought  and 
fplendour  of  exprelTion,  to  the  fcriptures: 
they  are  the  fountain  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  light;  the  facred  treafure  that 
enriched  his  fancy,  and  furnilhed  him  with 
xil  the  truth  and  wonders  of  God  and  his 


creation,  of  angels  and  men,  which  no 
mortal  brain  was  able  either  to  difcover 
or  conceive;  and  in  him,  of  all  human 
writers,  you  will  meet  all  his  fentiments 
and  words  raifed  and  fuited  to  the  gieat- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  the  fubjed. 

I have  detained  you  the  longer  on  this 
majefiy  of  ftyle,4peing  perhaps  myfelf  car- 
ried away  with  the  greatnefs  and  pleafure 
of  the  contemplation.  What  I have  dwelt 
fo  much  on  with  refpeft  to  divine  fubjeils, 
is  more  eafily  to  be  obferved  with  refer- 
ence to  human  ; for  in  all  things  below 
divinity,  we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than 
fall  fhort ; and  in  adorning  all  other  fub* 
jeils,  our  words  and  fentiments  may  rife 
in  a juft  proportion  to  them:  nothing  is 
above  the  reach  of  man,  but  heaven  ; and 
the  fame  wit  can  raife  a human  fubje^l, 
that  only  debafes  a divine.  Fdtcn, 

§ 102.  Rules  of  Order  and  Proportion, 

After  all  thefe  excellencies  of  ftyle,  in 
purity,  in  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  iu  - 
ornament  and  majefiy,  are  confidered,  a 
finiihed  piece  of  what  kind  foever  mufi 
fliine  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the 
whole;  for  light  rifes  out  of  order,  and 
beauty  from  proportion.  In  aixhitedlure 
and  painting,  thefe  fill  and  relieve  the  eye. 

A juft  difpofition  gives  us  a clear  view  of 
the  whole  at  once  ; and  the  due  fymmetry 
and  proportion  of  every  part  in  itfelf,  and 
of  all  together,  leave  no  vacancy  in  our 
thoughts  or  eyes ; nothing  is  wanting, 
every  thing  is  complete,  and  we  are  fatis- 
fied  in  beholding. 

But  when  I fpeak  of  order  and  propor- 
tion, I do  not  intend  any  fiilF  and  formal 
method,  but  only  a proper  diftribution  of 
the  parts  in  general,  where  they  follow  in 
a natural  courfe,  and  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another.  Laying  down  a fcheme, 
and  marking  out  the  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  a difcourfe,  are  only  necefiary 
in  fyfiems,  and  fome  pieces  of  controverfy 
and  argumentation : you  fee,  however, 
that  I have  ventured  to  write  without  any 
declared  order ; and  this  is  allowable, 
where  the  method  opens  as  you  read,  and 
the  order  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fubjedl;  but  certainly,  of  all  pieces 
that  were  ever  written  in  a profefled  and 
fiated  method,  and  diftinguiihed  by  the 
number  and  fucceflion  of  their  parts,  our 
Englifii  fermons  are  the  completefi  in  or- 
der and  proportion ; the  method  is  fo  eafy 
and  natural,  the  parts  bear  fo  juft  a pro- 
portion to  one  another,  that  among  many 
F f 4 ' others. 


others,  this  may  pafs  for  a peculiar  com- 
mendation of  tfiem;  for  thole  divifions 
and  particulars  which  obfeure  and  perplex 
ether  writings,  git'^e  a clearer  light  to  ours. 
All  that  I would  infinuate,  therefore,  is 
only  this,  that  it  is  not  necelfai  y to  lay  the 
method  we  ufe  before  the  reader,  only  to 
write  and  then  he  will  read,  in  order. 

But  it  requires  a full  command  of  the 
fubjeft,  a dillindl  view,  to  keep  it  alv.'ays 
ill  fight,  or  elfe,  without  fome  method  iirft 
defigned,  we  fhould  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
it,  and  ivandering  a^ier  it,  till  we  have  loll 
ourlelces,  and  bewildered  the  reader. 

A preferibed  method  is  necefi'ary  for 
weaker  heads,  but  the  beauty  of  order  is 
its  freedom  and  unconftraint : it  mud  be 
difperfed  and  lliine  in  all  the  parts  through 
the  whole  performance  ; but  there  is  no  ne- 
celfity  of  writing  in  trammels,  when  we  can 
move  more  at  eafe  without  tliem : neither 
is  the  proportion  of  writing  to  be  mea- 
fnred  out  like  the  proportions  of  a.  horfe, 
where  every  pare  mud  be  drawn  in  the 
minuted  refped  to  the  fize  and  bignefs  of 
the  red ; but  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  mind, 
and  formed  upon  a general  view  and  coii' 
fideration  of  the  whole.  The  datuary  that 
carves  Hercules  in  done,  or  calls  him  in 
brafs,  may  be  obliged  to  take  his  dimen- 
fions  from  his  foot;  but  the  poet  that  de- 
Icribes  him  is  not  bound  up  to  the  geo- 
meter’s rule:  nor  is  an  author  under  any 
obligation  to  write  by  the  fcale. 

Thefe  hints  will  ferve  to  give  you  fome 
notion  of  order  and  proportion:  and  I mud 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  them,,  led  I tranf- 
* grefs  the  rules  I am  laying  down. 

Felton. 

§ 103.  A Recapitulation. 

I lhall  make  no  form.al  recapitulation  of 
what  I have  delivered.  Out  of  all  thefe 
rules  together,  rifes  a jud  dyle,  and  a per- 
feft  compofition.  All  the  latitude  that  can 
be  admitted,  is  in  the  ornament  of  writing ; 
we  do  not  require  every  author  to  fhine  in 
gold  and  jewels  : there  is  a ‘moderation  to 
be  ufed  in  the  pomp  and  trappings  of  a 
difcourfe  : it  is  not  necedary  that  every 
part  diould  be  embelliPned  and  adorned  ; 
but  the  decoration  fliould  be  Ikilfully  dif- 
tributed  through  the  whole  : too  fpll  and 
glaring  a light  is  ofTenfive,  and  confounds 
the  eyes  : in  heaven  itfelf  there  are  vacan- 
cies and  fpaces  between  the  dars ; and  the 
day  is  not  lefs  beautiful  for  being  inter- 
fperfed  with  clouds  ; they  only  moderate 
the  brightnefs  of  the  fun,  and,  v/ilhout  di- 
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miniiliing  from  his  fplendour,  gild  and 
adorn  themfelves  with  his  rays.  But  to 
defeend  from  the  flcies : It  is  in  writing  as 
in  drefs ; the  riched  habits  are  not  always 
the  completed,  and  a gentleman  may  make 
a better  figure  in  a plain  fuit,  than  in  an 
embroidered  coat ; the  drefs  depends  upon 
the  imagination,  but  mud  be  adjuded  by 
the  judgment,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies,  who  value  nothing  but  a good 
fancy  in  the  choice  of  their  cloaths.  The 
fird  excellence  is  to  write  in  purity,  plainly, 
and  clearly  ; there  is  no  difpenfation  from 
thefe  : but  afterwards  you  have  your  choice 
of  colours,  and  may  enliven,  adorn,  and 
paint  your  fubjecl  as  you  pleafe. 

In  writing,  the  rules  have  a relation  and 
dependance  on  one  another.  They  are 
held  in  one  focial  bond,  and  joined,  like 
the  moral  virtues,  and  liberal  arts,  in  a fort 
of  harmony  and  concord.  He  that  cannot 
write  pure,  plain  Englifh,  mud  never  pre- 
tend to  write  at  all ; it  is  in  vain  for  him 
to  drefs  and  adorn  his  difcourfe ; the  finer 
he  endeavours  to  make  it,  he  makes  it 
only  the  more  ridiculous.  And  on  the 
other  fide,  let  a man  write  in  the  exafted 
purity  and  propriety  of  language,  if  he 
has  not  life  and  fire,  to  give  his  work  fome 
force  and  fpirit,  it  is  nothing  but  a mere 
corpfe,  and  a lumpifh,  unwieldy  mafs  of 
matter.  But  every  true  genius,  who  is 
perfeid  mader  of  the  language  he  writes 
in,  will  let  no  fitting  ornaments  and  deco- 
rations be  wanting.  His  fancy  flows  in 
the  riched  vein,  and  gives  his  pieces  fuch 
lively  colours,  and  lb  beautiful  a com- 
plexion, that  you  would  ‘almod  fay  his  own 
blood  and  fpirits  were  transfufed  into  the 
work.  Ibid. 

§ 104.  Ho^v  to  form  a right  Tafe. 

A perfefl  madery  and  elegance  of  dyle 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  common  rules, 
but  mud  be  improved  by  reading  the  ora- 
tors, and  poets,  and  the  celebrated  maders 
in  every  kind  ; this  will  give  you  a right 
tade,  and  a true  relifh ; and  when  you  can 
didinguidi  the  beauties  of  every  finifhed 
piece,  you  will  write  yourfelf  with  equal 
commendation. 

I do  not  affert  that  every  good  writer 
mud  have  a genius  for  poetry  ; I know 
Tully  is  an  undeniable  exception  : but  I 
will  venture  to  afhrm,  that  a foul  that  is 
not  moved  with  poetry,  and  has  no  tade 
that  way,  is  too  dull, and  lumpifli  ever  to 
write  with  any  prol'pedl  of  being  read.  It 
is  a fatal  midake,  and  fimple  fuperdition, 

to 
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to  dlfcourage  youth  from  poetry,  and  en- 
deavour to  prejudice  them  againll  it ; if 
they  are  of  a poetical  genius,  there  is  no 
reftraining  them : Ovid,  you  know,  was 
deaf  to  his  father^s  frequent  admonitions. 
But  if  they  are  not  quite  fmitten  and  be- 
witched with  love  of  verfe,  they  fliould  be 
trained  to  it,  to  make  them  maders  of 
every  kind  of  poetry,  that  by  learning  to 
imitate  the  originals,  they  may  arrive  at  a 
right  conception,  and  a true  take  of  their 
authors : and  being  able  to  write  in  verfe 
upon  occafion,  I can  adure  you,  is  no  dif- 
advantage  to  prole  ; for  without  relilhing 
the  one,  a man  mud  never  pretend  to  any 
take  of  the  other. 

Take  is  a metaphor,  borrowed  from  the 
palate,  by  which  we  approve  or  diflike 
%vhat  we  eat  and  drink,  from  the  agree- 
ablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  relilh  in 
our  mouth.  Nature  direfts  us  in  the  com- 
mon ule,  and  every  body  can  tell  fweet 
from  bitter,  what  is  kiarp,  or  four,  or  vapid, 
or  naufeous ; but  it  requires  fenfes  more 
refined  and  exercifed,  to  difeover  every 
take  that  is  mok  perfed  in  its  kind  ; every 
palate  is  not  a judge  of  that,  and  yet 
drinking  is  more  ufecl  than  reading.  All 
that  I pretend  to  know  of  the  matter,  is, 
that  wine  fnould  be,  like  a kyle,  clear, 
deep,  bright,  and  drong,  fincere  and  pure^ 
found  and  dry  (as  our  advertifements  do 
well  exprefs  it)  which  lak  is  a commend- 
able term,  that  contains  the  juice  of  the 
richek  fpirits,  and  only  keeps  out  all  cold 
and  dampnefs. 

It  is  common  to  commend  a man  for  an 
ear  to  mufic,  and  a take  of  painting ; 
which  are  nothing  but  a juk  difeernment 
ol  what  is  excellent  and  mok  perfed  in 
them.  The  lirk  depends  entirely  on  the 
car;  a man  can  never  exped;  to  be  a maf- 
ter,  that  has  not  an  ear  tuned  and  fet  to 
mufic  ; and  you  can  no  more  fing  an  ode 
without  an  ear,  than  without  a genius  you 
can  write  one.  Painting,  we  iliould  think, 
requires  fomc  underkanding  in  the  art,  and 
exad  knowledge  of  the  belt  maker’s  man- 
ner, to  be  a judge  of  it ; but  this  faculty, 
like  the  red,  is  founded  in  nature  : know- 
ledge in  the  art,  and  frequent  converfation 
with  the  bek  originals,  will  certainly  per- 
fed a man’s  judgment ; but  if  there  is  not 
a natural  fagacity  and  aptnefs,  experience 
will  be  of  no  great  fervice.  A good  talle 
is  an  argument  of  a great  foul,  as  well  as 
a lively  wit.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  poor 
fpirits  to  be  taken  with  every  appearance, 
and  dazzled  by  every  thing  that  fparkles : 
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but  to  pafs  by  what  the  generality  of  tire 
world  admires,  and  to  be'^etaiiied  wiih 
nothing  but  what  is  mok  perfed  and  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  fpeaks  a fuperior  genius, 
and  a true  difeernment : a new  pidure  by 
fome  meaner  hand,  where  the  colours  are 
frefh  and  lively,  will  engage  the  eye,  but 
the  pleafure  goes  off  with  looking,  and 
what  we  ran  to  at  firk  with  eagernefs,  w e 
prefently  leave  vvith  indifterence : but  the 
old  pieces  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Tintoret,and  Titian,  though  not  fo  inviting 
at  firk,  open  to  the  eye  by  degrees ; and 
the  longer  and  oFtener  we  look,  we  kill 
difeover  new  beauties,  and  find  new  plea- 
fure. I am  not  a man  of  fo  much  feverity 
in  my  temper,  as  to  allow  you  to  be  pleai- 
ed  with  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  lait  per- 
fedion ; for  then,  poflibly,  fo  many  are 
the  infirmities  of  writing,  beyond  otlier 
arts,  you  could  never  be  pleaied.  There 
is  a wnde  dikerence  in  being  nice  to  judge 
of  every  degree  of  perfe6IioD»  and  rigid 
in  refufing  whatever  is  deficient  in  any 
point.  dTis  would  only  be  weaknefs  of 
komach,  not  any  commendation  of  a good 
palate;  a true  take  judges  of  defeds  as 
well  as  perfedions,  and  the  bek  judges  are 
always  tlie  peifons  of  the  greateft  candour. 
They  will  find  none  but  real  faults,  and 
whatever  they  commend,  the  praii'e  is 
jukly  due. 

I have  intimated  already,  that  a good 
take  is  to  be  formed  by  reading  the  bek 
authors ; and  when  you  fliall  be  able  to 
point  out  their  beauties,  to  difeern  the 
brightek  paffages,  the  llrength  and  ele- 
gance of  their  language,  you  will  always 
write  yourfelf,  and  read  others  by  that 
kandard,  and  muk  therefore  necdfarily 
excel.  , Felton. 

§ 105.  TaftC  to  hs  improved  hy  Imitation* 

In  Rome  there  were  fome  popular  ora- 
tors, who,  with  a falfe  eloquence  and  vio- 
lent adion,  carried  away  the  applaufe  of 
the  people  : and  with  us  we  have  fome 
popular  men,  who  are  followed  and  ad- 
mired for  the  loudnefs  of  their  voice,  and 
a falfe  pathos  both  in  utterance  and  writ- 
ing. I have  been  fometimes  in  fome  con- 
fulion  to  hear  fuch  perfons  commended  by 
thofe  of  fuperior  fenfe,  who  could  dikin- 
guifh,  one  would  think,  between  empty, 
pompous,  fpecioiis  harangues,  and  thofe 
pieces  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  writing 
are  combined.  A natural  take  muk  there- 
fore be  improved,  like  fine  parts,  and  a 
great  genius ; it  m\ik  be  alTiked  by  art,  or 
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3t  will  be  eafily  vitiated  and  corrupted. 
Falfe  eloquence  pafles  only  where  true  is 
not  underftood;  and  nobody  will  com- 
mend bad  writers,  that  is  acquainted  with 
good. 

Thefe  are  only  fome  curfory  thoughts 
on  a fubje6l  that  will  not  be  reduced  to 
rules.  To  treat  of  a true  tade  in  a formal 
method,  would  be  very  infipid ; it  is  bell 
collefted  from  the  beauties  and  laws  of 
writing,  and  mull  rife  from  every  man’s 
own  apprehenfion  and  notion  of  what  lie 
hears  and  reads. 

It  may  be  therefore  of  farther  ufe,  and 
moft  advantage  to  you,  as  well  as  a relief 
and  entertainment  to  refrefh  your  fpirits 
in  the  end  of  a tedious  difcourfe,  if  befides 
mentioning  the  claffic  authors  as  they  fail 
in  my  way,  I lay  before  you  fome  of  the 
correfleft  w'riters  of  this  age  and  the  lall, 
in  feveral  faculties,  upon  different  fubjeds : 
Not  that  you  fliould  be  drawn  into  a fer- 
vile  imitation  of  any  of  them : but  that 
you  may  fee  into  the  fpirit,  force,  and 
beauty  of  them  all,  and  form  your  pen 
from  thofe  general  notions  of  life  and  de- 
licacy, of  fine  thoughts  and  happy  words, 
which  rife  to  your  mind  upon  reading  the 
great  mafters  of  llyle  in  their  feveral  ways, 
and  manner  of  excelling. 

J muft  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  defer  a 
little  the  entertainment  I promifed,  while 
I endeavour  to  lead  you  into  the  true 
way  of  imitation,  if  ever  you  fhall  propofe 
any  original  for  your  copy ; or,  which  is 
infinitely  preferable,  into  a perfedl  maftery 
of  the  fpirit  and  perfeflions  of  every  cele- 
brated writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Felto7i. 

% 106.  On  the  Hiftorical  Style. 

Hillory  will  not  admit  thofe  decorations 
other  fubjeds  are  capable  of ; the  paffions 
and  alfedtions  are  not  to  be  moved  with 
anything,  but  the  truth  of  the  narration. 
All  the  force  and  beauty  muil  lie  in  the 
order  and  expreffion.  To  relate  every 
event  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  in 
fuch  words  as  bell  exprefs  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed,  is  the  chief  commendation  of 
an  hillorian’s  ftyle.  Hillory  gives  us  a 
draught  of  fads  and  tranfadions  in  the 
world.  The  colours  thefe  are  painted  in; 
the  llrength  and  lignificancy  of  the  feveral 
faces;  the  regular  confufion  of  a battle; 
the  dillradions  of  tumult  fenfibly  depid- 
cd;  every  objed  and  every  occurrence  fo 
prefen  ted  to  your  view,  that  while  you 
read,  you  feem  indeed  to  fee  them : this  is 


the  art  and  perfedion  of  an  hiHorical  ilyle. 
And  you  will  obferve,  that  thofe  who  have 
excelled  in  hillory,  have  excelled  in  this 
efpecially ; and  what  has  made  them  the 
llandards  of  that  llyle,  is  the  clearnefs,  the 
life  and  vigour  of  their  expreffion,  every 
where  properly  varied,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  fubjeds  they  wrote  on : for 
hillory  and  narration  are  nothing  but  jull 
and  lively  deferiptions  of  remarkable  events 
and  accidents.  Uid, 

§ 107.  Cy*  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides. 

For  this  reafon  we  praife  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  among  the  Greeks,  for  I will 
mention  no  more  of  them  ; and  upon  this 
account  we  commend  Sallull  and  Livy 
among  the  Romans.  For  though  they  all 
differ  in  their  llyle,  yet  they  all  agree  in 
thefe  common  excellencies.  Herodotus 
difplays  a natural  oratory  in  the  beauty 
and  clearnefs  of  a numerous  and  folemn 
didlon  ; he  fiews  with  a fedate  and  majekic 
pace,  with  an  eafy  current,  and  a pleafant 
flream.  Thucydides  does  fometimes  write 
in  a llyle  fo  clofe,  that  almoll  every  word 
is  a fentence,  and  every  fentence  almoll 
acquaints  us  with  fomething  new;  fo  that 
from  the  multitude  of  caules,  and  variety 
of  matter  crowded  together;  we  fhould 
fufpedl  him  to  be  obfeure:  but  yet  fo 
happy,  fo  admirable  a mailer  is  he  in  the 
art  of  expreffion,  fo  proper  and  fo  full, 
that  we  cannot  fay  whether  his  dicflion  does 
more  illullrate  the  things  he  fpeaks  of,  or 
whether  his  words  themfelves  are  not  illuf- 
trated  by  his  matter,  fo  mutual  a light  do 
his  expreffions  and  fubjedl  reflect  on  each 
other.  His  didlion,  though  it  be  preffied 
and  clofe,  is  ncverthelefs  great  and  mag- 
nificent, equal  to  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  his  fubjedl.  He  firll,  after  He- 
rodotus, ventured  to  adorn  the  hiilorian’s 
llyle,  to  make  the  narration  more  pleafmg, 
by  leaving  the  flatnefs  and  nakednefs  of 
former  ages.  This  is  moll  obfervable  in 
his  battles,  where  he  does  not  only  relate 
the  mere  fight,  but  writes  with  a martial 
fpirit,  as  if  he  flood  in  the  hotted  of  the 
engagement;  and  what  is  mod  excellent 
as  well  as  remarkable  in  fo  clofe  a dylc,  is, 
that  it  is  numerous  and  harmonious,  that 
his  words  are  not  laboured  nor  forced,  but 
fall  into  their  places  in  a natural  order,  as 
intb  their  mod  proper  fuuation.  Ibid. 

§ 108.  0/*  Sallust  and  Livy. 

Sallud  and  Livy,  you  will  read,  I hope, 
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with  fo  much  pleafure,  as  to  make  a 


thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  Thucydides  and  Salluft  are  gene- 
rally compared,  as  Livy  is  with  Herodotus ; 
and,  fince  I am  fallen  upon  their  charac- 
ters, I cannot  help  touching  the  compa- 
rifons.  Salluft  is  reprefented  as  a concife, 
a drong,  and  nervous  writer ; and  fo  far 
he  agrees  with  Thucydides’s  manner  : but 
he  is  alfo  charged  with  being  obfcure,  as 
concife  writers  very  often  are,  without  any 
reafon.  For,  if  I may  judge  by  my  own 
apprehenfions,  as  I read  him,  no  writer 
can  be  more  clear,  more  obvious  and  in- 
telligible. He  has  not,  indeed,  as  far  as 
I can  obferve,  one  redundant  expreffion; 
but  his  words  are  all  weighed  and  chofcn, 
fo  expreflive  and  fignificant,  that  I will 
challenge  any  critic  to  take  a fentence  of 
his,  and  exprefs  it  clearer  or  better ; his 
contradion  feems  wrought  and  laboured. 
To  me  he  appears  as  a man  that  confider- 
ed  and  ftudied  perfpicuity  and  brevity  to 
that  degree,  that  he  would  not  retrench  a 
word  which  might  help  him  to  exprefs  his 
meaning,  nor  fulFer  one  to  ftand,  if  his 
fenfe  was  clear  without  it.  Being  more 
difrufe,  would  have  weakened  his  lan- 
guage, and  have  made  it  obfcurer  rather 
than  clearer:  for  a multitude  of  words 
only  ferve  to  cloud  or  diffipate  the  fenfe ; 
and  though  a copious  llyle  in  a mailer’s 
hand  is  clear  and  beautiful,  yet  where  con- 
cifenefs  and  perfpicuity  are  once  recon- 
ciled, any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  expref- 
lions,  if  it  does  not  darken,  does  certainly 
make  the  light  much  feebler.  Salluft  is 
all  life  and  fpirit,  yet  grave  and  majeftic 
in  his  diftion  : his  ufe  of  old  words  is  per- 
fedlly  right : there  is  no  affedation,  but 
more  weight  and  lignificancy  in  them;  the 
boldnefs  of  his  metaphors  are  among  his 
greateft  beauties  ; they  are  chofen  with 
great  judgment,  and  Ihew  the  force  of  his 
genius ; the  colouring  is  llrong,  and  the 
llrokes  are  bold : and  in  my  opinion  he 
chofe  them  for  the  fake  of  the  brevity  he 
loved,  to  exprefs  more  clearly  and  more 
forcibly,  what  otherv/ife  he  muft  have  writ- 
ten in  loofer  characters  with  lefs  ftrength 
and  beauty.  And  no  fault  can  be  objected 
to  the  jufteft  and  exacleft  of  the  Roman 
writers. 

Livy  is  the  moft  conliderable  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  if  to  the  perfedlion  of 
his  ftyle  we  join  the  compafs  of  his  Hib- 
jeil;  in  which  he  has  the  advantage  over 
all  that  wrote  before  him,  in  any  nation 
bqt  the  Jewilb,  efpecially  over  Thucydides  j 


whofe  hiftory,  however  drawn  out  into 
length,  is  confined  to  the  fliorteft  period  of 
any,  except  what  remains  of  Salluft.  No 
hiftorian  could  be  happier  in  the  greatnefs 
and  dignity  of  his  fubjeft,  and  none  was 
better  qualified  to  adorn  it ; for  his  genius 
was  equal  to  the  majefty  of  the  Roman, 
empire,  and  every  way  capable  of  the 
mighty  undertaking.  He  is  not  fo  copious 
in  words,  as  abundant  in  matter,  rich  in 
his  exprefiion,  grave,  majeftic,  and  lively; 
and  if  I may  have  liberty  to  enlarge  on 
the  old  commendation,  I would  fay  his 
ftyle  flows  with  milk  and  honey,  in  fuch 
abundance,  fuch  pleafure  and  fweetnefs, 
that  when  once  you  are  proficient  enough 
to  read  him  readily,  you  will  go  on  with 
unwearied  delight,  and  never  lay  him  out 
of  your  hands  without  impatience  to  re- 
fume him.  We  may  refemble  him  to  He- 
rodotus, in  the  manner  of  his  diftion  ; but 
he  is  more  like  Thucydides  in  the  gran- 
deur and  majefty  of  expreflion;  and  if  we 
obferve  the  multitude  of  claufes  in  the 
length  of  the  periods,  perhaps  Thucydides 
himfelf  is  not  more  crowded  ; only  the 
length  of  his  periods  is  apt  to  deceive  us; 
and  great  men  among  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,  have  been  induced  to  think 
this  writer  was  copious,  becaufe  his  fen- 
tences  were  long.  Copious  he  is  indeed, 
and  forcible  in  his  deferiptions,  not  lavifli 
in  the  number,  but  exuberant  in  the  rich- 
nefs  and  flgnificancy  of  his  words.  You 
will  obferve,  for  I fpeak  upon  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  that  Livy  is  not  fo  eafy  and  ob- 
vious to  be  underftood  as  Salluft ; the  ex- 
periment is  made  every  where  in  reading 
five  or  fix  pages  of  each  author  together. 
The  fhortnefs  of  Salluft’s  fentences,  as  long 
as  they  are  clear,  fnews  his  fenfe  and 
meaning  all  the  way  in  an  inftant : the 
progrefs  is  quick  and  plain,  and  every 
three  lines  gives  us  a new  and  complete 
idea;  we  are  carried  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  fo  fwift  a pace,  that  we  run 
as  we  read,  and  yet  cannot,  if  we  read 
diftindly,  run  fafter  than  we  underftand 
him.  This  is  the  brighteft  teftimony  that 
can  be  given  of  a clear  and  obvious  ftyle. 
In  Livy  we  cannot  pafs  on  fo  readily  ; wc 
are  forced  to  wait  for  his  meaning  till  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  fentence,  and  have 
fo  many  claufes  to  fort  and  refer  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  way,  that  I muft  own 
I cannot  read  him  fo  readily  at  fight  as  I 
can  Salluft;  though  with  attention  and 
confideration  I underftand  him  as  well. 
He  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  fo  well  adapted  to 
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young  proficients,  as  the  ether:  and  is 
ever  plaineft,  when  his  fentences  are  fhort- 
ell;  which  I think  is  a demonfiration.  Some 
perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  in 
this  I differ  from  QuincHIian  ; but  I do  not 
conceive  fo  myfelf;  for  QnlndVilian  re- 
commends Livy  before  Salluit,  rather  for 
his  candour,  and  the  larger  compafs  of  Jiis 
hifiory ; for  he  owns  a good  proficiency  is 
required  to  underftand  him ; and  I can 
only  refer  to  the  experience  of  young  pro- 
ficient:-', which  of  them  is  more  open  to 
their  apprehenfion.  Diflinflion  of  fentences, 
in  few  words,  provided  the  words  be  plain 
and  expredive,  ever  gives  light  to  the  au- 
thor, and  carries  his  meaning  uppermoft; 
but  long  periods,  and  a multiplicity  of 
claufes,  however  they  abound  with  the 
rnoft  obvious  and  fignincant  words,  do  ne- 
cefiarily  make  the  meaning  more  retired, 
lefs  forward  and  obvious  to  the  view  : and 
in  this  Livy  m.ay  feem  as  crowded  as  Thu- 
cydides, if  not  in  the  number  of  periods, 
certainly  in  the  multitude  of  claufes,  which, 
fo  difpofed,  do  rather  obfeure  than  illumi- 
nate his  writings.  But  in  fo  rich,  fo  ma- 
jeltic,  fo  flowing  a writer,  we  may  wait 
v.’ich  patience  to  the  end  of  tlie  fentence, 
for  the  pleafnre  fiill  -increafes  as  we  read. 
The  elegance  and  purity,  the  greatnefs, 
the  noblenefs  of  his  cliflion,  his  happinefs 
in  narration,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
are  above  all  commendation ; and  his 
llyle,  if  wc  were  to  decide,  is  certainly  the 
flandard  of  Roman  hillory.  For  Sallufl:, 

I muft  own,  is  too  impetuous  in  his  courfe  ; 
he  hurries  his  reader  on  too  fail,  and  hard- 
ly ever  allows  him  the  pleafure  of  expedta- 
tion,  which  in  reading  hiftory,  where  it  is 
jullly  raifed  on  important  events,  is  the 
greatcll  of  ail  others.  Felton, 

§ 109.  Their  Ufe  in  Style. 

Reading  thefe  celebrated  authors  will 
give  you  a true  talle  of  good  writing,  and 
form  you  to  a juft  and  corredl  ftyle  upon 
every  Gccafien  that  ihall  dem.and  your  pen. 

I would  not  recommend  any  of  them  to  a 
ftridl  imitation  ; that  is  fervile  and  mean  ; 
and  you  cannot  prnpofe  an  exadl  copy  of 
a pattern,  without  falling  fhort  of  the  origi- 
nal : but  if  you  once  read  them  with  a true 
relifh  and  difeernment  of  their  beauties, 
you  may  lay  them  afide,  and  be  fecure  of 
writing  with  all  the  graces  of  them  all, 
without  owing  your  perfedlion  to  any. 
Your  ftyle  and  manner  will  be  your  own, 
and  even  your  letters  upon  the  moft  or- 
dinary fubjeds,  will  have  a native  beauty 
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and  elegance  in  the  compofitlon,  which 
will  equal  them  with  the  bell  originals,  and 
fet  them  far  above  the  common  ftandard. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I cannot  pafs  by 
your  favourite  author,  the  grave  and  fa- 
cetious Tatler,  who  has  drawn  mankind 
in  every  drefs,  and  every  difguife  ofnature, 
in  a ft)'Ie  ever  varying  with  the  humours, 
fimeies,  and  follies  he  deferibes.  He  has 
fhewed  himfelf  a mafter  in  every  turn  of 
his  pen,  whether  his  fubjed  be  light  or  fe- 
rious,  and  has  laid  down  the  rules  of  com- 
mon life  with  fo  much  judgment,  in  fuch 
agreeable,  iuch  lively  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, that  from  him  you  at  once  may 
form  your  manners  and  your  ftyle.  Ibid. 

§ no.  On  Spenser  and  Shake- 
spear. 

I may  add  fome  poets  of  more  ancient 
date : and  though  their  ftyle  is  out  of  the 
ftandard  now,  there  are  in  them  Itill  fome 
lines  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  our  mo- 
dern language  cannot  reach  them.  Chau- 
cer is  too  old,  I fear ; but  Spenfer,  though 
he  be  antiquated  too,  hath  ftill  charms 
remaining  to  make  you  enamoured  of  him. 
His  antique  verfe  has  mnfic  in  it  to  ravifii 
any  ears,  that  can  be  fenfible  of  the  fofteft, 
fweetdl  numbers,  that  ever  flowed  from  a 
poet’s  pen. 

Shakefpear  is  a wonderful  genius,  a fm- 
gle  inrtance  of  the  force  of  nature  and  the 
ftrength  of  wit.  Nothing  can  be  greater 
and  more  lively  than  his  thoughts ; nothing 
nobler  and  more  forcible  than  his  expref- 
fion.  I'he  fire  of  his  fancy  breaks  out 
into  his  words,  and  fets  his  reader  on  a 
flame : he  makes  the  blood  run  cold  or 
warm ; and  is  fo  admirable  a mafter  of 
the  palTions,  that  he  raifes  your  courage, 
your  pity,  and  your  fear,  ?Tt  his  pleafure; 
but  he  delights  moft  in  terror.  Ibid. 

§ III.  On  Milton  and  Philips. 

Milton  is  the  aflertor  of  poetic  liberty, 
and  would  have  freed  us  from  the  bondage 
of  rhyme,  but,  like  finners,  and  like  lo- 
vers, we  hug  our  chain,  and  are  pleafcd 
in  being  flaves.  Some  indeed  have  made 
fome  faint  attempts  to  break  it,  but  their 
verfe  had  all  the  ioftnefs  and  efleminacy  of 
rhyme  without  the  mufic ; and  Dryden 
himfelf,  who  fometimes  ftruggled  to  get 
loofe,  always  relapfed,  and  was  fafter 
bc^nd  than  ever  : but  rhyme  was  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  could  make  the  tinkling  of 
his  chains  harmonious.  Mr.  Philips  has 
trod  the  neardt  in  his  great  mailer’s  fteps. 
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and  has  equalled  him  in  his  verfe  more 
than  he  falls  below  him  in  the  compafs  and 
dignity  of  his  fubjeft.  The  Shilling  is 
truly  fplendid  in  his  lines,  and  his  poems 
will  live  longer  than  the  unfiniflicd  caflle, 
as  long  as  Blenheim  is  remembered,  or 
Cyder  drank  in  England.  But  I have  di- 
grefied  from  Milton;  and  that  I re- 
turn, and  fay  all  in  a word  ; his  hyle,  his 
thoughts,  his  verfe,  are  as  fuperior  to  the 
generality  of  other  poets,  as  his  fubjedt. 

Felton. 

§’  1 1 2.  Great  Men  ha^oe  iifiially  appeared 
at  the  fame  time. 

It  is  a remarkable  phajnomenon,  and 
one  which  has  often  employed  the  fpccu- 
lations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artifts,  moil:  diftinguifhed  for  their  parts 
and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in 
confiderable  numbers  at  a time.  Some 
ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ; 
v/hile,  at  other  periods,  Nature  feems  to 
have  exerted  herfelf  with  a more  than  or- 
dinary effort,  and  to  have  poured  them 
forth  with  a profufe  fertility.  Various  rea- 
fons  have  been  affigned  for  this.  Some  of 
the  moral  caufes  lie  obvious;  fuch  as  fa- 
vourable circumftances  of  government  and 
of  manners ; encouragement  from  great 
men ; emulation  excited  among  the  men 
of  genius.  But  as  thefe  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effed,  phyfical 
caufes  have  been  alfo  affigned;  and  the 
Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  refiedions  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  has  colleded  a great  many 
obfervations  on  the  influence  which  the  air, 
the  climate,  and  other  fuch  natural  caufes, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  upon  genius. 
But  whatever  the  caufes  be,  the  fad  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  have  been  certain  periods 
or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  dillin- 
guiflied  than  others, ‘for  the  extraordinary 
produdions  of  genius.  Blair. 

§ 113.  Four  of  thefe  Ages  marked  out  hy  the 
Learned. 

liCarned  men  have  marked  out  four  of 
thefe  happy  ages.  The  firil  is  the  Gre-’ 
cian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time 
of  the  Pelopponneflan  war,  and  extended 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
within  which  period,  we  have  Plerodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Dsmofthenes,  ^flehynes,  Lyfias, 
Ifocrates,  Pindar,  ^Efchylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Arillophanes,  Menander,  Ana- 
creon, Theocritus,  Lyfippas,  Apelles,  Phi- 
dias, Praxiteles.  The  fecond  is  the  Ro- 
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man  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of 
Julius  Caifar  and  Auguilus ; affording  us, 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phaxirus, 
Casfar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sailuft,  Varro,  and 
Vitruvius.  Th.e  third  age  is,  that  of  the 
relloration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ; when  flouriflied 
Arioflo,  Taffo,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machi- 
avel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erafmus,  Paul 
Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian. 
The  fourth,  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Qncen  Anne  ; when  flouriflied, 
in  France,  Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptifte,  Rouf- 
feau,  Bofliuet,  Fcnelon,  Bourdaloue,  Paf- 
call,  Malebranche,  Maffillon,  Bruyere, 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Verlot;  and  in  Eng- 
land, Dryden,  Pope,  Addifon,  Prior, 
Swift,  Parnell,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Rowe,  Atterbiiry,  Shafti'bury,Bolingbroke, 
Tillotfon,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Clarke.  Ihid. 

§ 1 1 4.  The  Reputation  of  the  Ancients  efia^^ 
blifhed  too  frtnly  to  be  fhaken. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry 
the  ancient  Claffics ; if  he  pretends  to  have 
difeovered  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  po- 
ets of  inconfiderable  merit,  and  that  De- 
mofthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  Ora- 
tors, we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  fuch  a 
man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  dif- 
covery.  The  reputation  of  fuch  writers 
is  eflabliflicd  upon  a foundation  too  folid 
to  be  now  fhaken  by  any  arguments  what- 
ever ; for  it  is  eflablifhed  upon  the  almoft 
univerfal  take  ofmankind,  proved  and  tried 
throughout  the  fucceffion  of  fo  many  ages. 
Imperfedtions  in  their  works  he  may  in- 
deed point  out ; paflages  that  are  faulty 
he  may  fliew;  for  where  is  the  human 
work  that  is  perfed  ? But  if  he  attempts 
to  diferedit  their  works  in  general,  or  to 
prove  that  the  reputation  which  they  have 
gained  is  on  the  whole  unjuft,  there  is  an 
argument  againfl:  him,  which  is  equal  to 
full  demonfiration.  He  muft  be  in  the 
wrong ; for  human  nature  is  againfl:  him. 
In  matters  of  tafle,  fuch  as  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ? where 
is  the  flandard  ? and  where  the  authority 
of  .the  laft  decifion.'*  where  is  it  to  be  look- 
ed for,  but  as  I formerly  fhewed,  in  thofe 
feelings  and  fentiments  that  are  found,  on 
the  moll  extenfive  examination,  to  be  the 
common  fentiments  and  feelings  of  men  ? 
Thefe  have  been  fully  confulted  on  this 

head. 
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head.  The  Public,  the  unprejudiced  Pub- 
lic, has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for 
many  centuries,  and  throughout  almcft  all 
civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced  its 
verdidl ; it  has  given  its  fandion  to  thele 
writers ; and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies 
no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reafoning,  the  world 
may  be  long  in  an  error ; and  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  error  by  llronger  reafonings, 
when  produced.  Pofitions  that  depend  upon 
icience,  upon  knowledge,  and  matters  of 
fad,  may  be  overturned  according  as  fci- 
cnce  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new 
matters  of  fad  are  brought  to  light.  For 
this  reafon,  a fyflcm  of  philofophy  receives 
no  fufficient  fandion  from  its  antiquity, 
or  long  currency.  I'he  world,  as  it  grows 
cider,  may  be  juftly  expeded  to  become, 
if  not  wifer,  at  leal!  more  knowing  ; and 
fuppoling  it  doubtful  whether  Arillotle,  or 
Newton,  were  the  greater  genius,  yet 
Newton’s  philofophy  may  prevail  over 
Ariftotle’s,  by  means  of  later  difeoveries, 
to  which  Arillotle  was  a ftranger.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of 
Take;  which  depend  not  on  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  and  fcience,  but  upon  fenti- 
ment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
undeceiving  mankind,  with  refped  to  er- 
rors committed  here,  as  in  Philofophy. 
For  the  univerfal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the 
natural  feeling;  and  becaufe  it  is  the  na- 
tural, it  is,  for  that  reafon,  the  right  feel- 
ing. The  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
j?£neid  mull  therefore  hand  upon  fure 
ground, becaufe  it  has  ftoodfo  long;  though 
that  of  the  Arillctelian  or  Platonic  philo- 
iophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in 
quelHon.  Blair, 

§ 1 1 5.  The  Reputation  of  the  Ancients  not 
on-ving  to  Pedantry, 

It  is  in  vain  alfo  to  alledge,  that  the  re- 
putation of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators, 
is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to 
the  prejudices  ©f  education,  tranfmitted 
from  age  to  age.  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are 
the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  fchools 
and  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have 
now  an  early  prepod'eflion  in  their  favour; 
but  hpw  came  they  to  gain  the  polTeirion  of 
colleges  and  fchools  ? Plainly,  by  the  high 
fame  which  thefe  authors  had  among  their 
own  cotemporaries.  For  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages. 
There  was  a time,  when  Homer,and  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  fame  light 
as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Fepe,  and  Ad- 
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difon.  It  is  not  to  commentators  and  unl- 
verfities,  that  the  dallies  are  indebted  for 
their  fame.  They  became  clalTics  and 
fchool-books  in  confequence  of  the  high 
admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  bell 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation. 
As  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal,  who 
wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domilian,  we  find 
Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  llandard 
books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Qaod  ftabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  efTet 
Flaccus,  & lisreret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 

Sat.  7.  * 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of 
the  reputation  of  great  ancient  ClalTics  be- 
ing fo  early,  fo  lafting,fo  extenfive,  among 
all  the  moll  polilhed  nations,  we  may  jullly 
and  boldly  infer,  that  their  reputation  can- 
not be  wholly  unjull,  but  mull  have  a folid 
foundation  in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Ibid, 

§ 1 16.  In  <iK)hat  Re/p  ells  the  Moderns  excel 
the  Ancients, 

Let  us  guard,  however,  againll  a blind 
and  implicit  veneration  for  the  Ancients  in 
every 'thing.  I have  opened  the  general 
principle,  which  mull  go  far  in  inllituting 
a fair  comparifon  between  them  and  the 
Moderns.  Whatever  fuperiority  the  An- 
cients may  have  had  in  point  of  genius, 
yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progrefs 
of  knowledge  has  had  room  to  produce 
any  confiderable  elFedls,  the  Moderns  can- 
not but  have  Tome  advantage.  The  world 
may,  in  certain  refpeds,  be  confidered  as 
a perfon,  who  mull  needs  gain  Tomewhat 
by  advancing  In  years.  Its  improvements 
have  not,  I confefs,  been  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  centuries  that  have  pafied  over 
it ; for,  during  the  courfe  of  Tome  ages,  it 
has  funk  as  into  a total  lethargy.  Yet 
when  roufed  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  able  to  avail  itfelf,  more  or 
lefs,  of  former  difeoveries.  At  intervals, 
there  arofe  fome  happy  genius,  who  could 
both  improve  on  what  had  gone  before, 
and  invent  fomething  new.  With  the  ad- 
vantage of  a proper  Hock  of  materials,  an 
inferior  genius  can  make  greater  progrefs 

* “ Then  thou  art  bound  to  fmeil,  on  either 
“ hand. 

As  many  {linking  lamps  as  fchocl-boys 
“ {land, 

“ When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his 
“ fully’d  book, 

<*  And  Virgil's  facred  page  was  all  bcfinear’d 
“ with  fmoke.”  Dryuf.n. 

than 
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than  a much  fuperior  one,  to  whom  thefe 
materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Chemiftry,  and  other  fciences  that 
depend  on  an  extenfive  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation  of  fa£ls,  modern  philofophers 
have  an  unquellionable  fuperiority  over  the 
ancient.  1 am  inclined  alfo  to  think,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reafoning,  there  is  more 
precifion  among  the  moderns,  than  in  fome 
inftances  there  was  among  the  ancients ; 
owing  perhaps  to  a more  extenfive  literary 
intercGurfe,  which  has  improved  and  fharp- 
ened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  fome  ftudies 
too,  that  relate  to  talle  and  fine  writing, 
which  is  our  obje£l,  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
muft,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given 
us  fome  advantages.  For  inflance,  in  hifio- 
ry;  there  is  certainly  more  political  know- 
ledge in  fevcral  European  nations  at  pre- 
fcnt,  than  there  w'^as  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  government,  becaufe  we  have 
feen  it  under  a greater  variety  of  forms 
and  revolutions.  The  world  is  more  laid 
open  than  it  was  in  former  times ; com- 
merce is  greatly  enlarged;  more  countries 
are  civilized  ; ports  are  every  where  erta- 
blilhed  ; intercourfe  is  become  more  eafy  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  fafts,  by  confequence, 
more  attainable.  All  thefe  are  great  ad- 
vantages to  hiftorians  ; of  which,  in  fome 
meafure,  as  1 lhall  afterwards  Ihew,  they 
have  availed  themfelves.  In  the  more  com- 
plex kinds  of  poetry,  like  wife,  we  may  have 
gained  fomewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  re- 
gularity and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  per- 
formances,having  the  advantage  of  the  an- 
cient models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have 
made  fome  improvements  in  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  the  conduCl  of  the  plot,  at- 
tentions to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

Blair^ 

§ 1 1 7.  We  mujl  look  to  the  Ancients  for  ele- 
gant Compojhionf  and  to  the  Moderns  for 
accurate  Philofophy, 

From  whatever  caufe  it  happens,  fo  it  is, 
that  among  fome  of  the  ancient  writers, 
we  muft  look  for  the  highert  models  in 
moft  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  compofition. 
For  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas, 
in  feveral  parts  of  philofophy,  to  the  mo- 
derns we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourfe. 
Of  correT  and  finirtied  writing  in  fome 
works  of  tafte,  they  may  afford  ufeful  pat- 
terns ; but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original 
genius,  to  fpirited,  maftcrly , and  high  exe- 
cution, our  beft  and  moft' happy  ideas 
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generally  fpeaking,  drawn  from  the  an- 
cie^nts.  In  epic  poetry,  for  inftance,  Homer 
and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  (land  not  within 
many  degrees  of  any  rival.  Orators,  fuch 
as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  hirtory,  notvvithftanding  fome  defeCls, 
which  I am  afterwards  to  mention  in  the 
ancient  hiftorical  plans,  it  may  be  fafely 
afferted,  that  we  have  no  fuch  hiftorical  nar- 
ration, fo  elegant,  fo  piClurefque,  fo  ani- 
mated, and  interefting  as  that  of  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, and  Salluft.  Although  the  conduCl  of 
the  drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  receiv- 
ed fome  improvements,  yet  for  poetry  and 
fentiment,  we  have  nothing  to  equal  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  ; nor  any  dialogue 
in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  correCl, 
graceful,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  Te- 
rence. We  have  no  fuch  love-elegies  as 
thofe  of  Tibullus ; no  fuch  paftorals  as  fome 
or  Theocritus’s:  and  for  Lyric  poetry,  Ho- 
race Hands  quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of 
Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  « curiofa  fe- 
licitas,”  which  Petronius  has  remarked  in 
his  expreffion;  the  fweetnefs,  elegance, 
and  fpirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  world,  the  excel- 
lent fentiments,  and  natural  eafy  manner 
which  diftinguifh  his  Satires  and  Epiftles, 
all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  thofe 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of 
reading ; and  from  whom  alone,  were  every 
other  monument  deftroyed,  we  ibould  be 
led  to  form  a very  high  idea  of  the  tafte  and 
genius  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Ibid. 

§ I ! 8.  P‘he  ajjiduous  Study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Claffics  recommended. 

To  all  fuch  then,  as  wifti  to  form  their 
tafte,  and  nourifli  their  genius,  let  me 
warmly  recommend  the  aftiduous  ftudy 
of  the  ancient  clalTics,  both  Greek  and 
Roman. 

Nodlurna  verfate  raanu,  verfate  diurna 

Without  a conftderable  acquaintance  with 
them,  no  man  can  be  reckoned  a polite 
fcholar;  and  he  will  want  many  affiftances 
for  writing  and  fpeaking  well,  which  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reafon  to  fufpeifl: 
his  own  tafte,  v/ho  receives  little  or  no 
pleafure  from  the  perufalcf  writings,  which 
fo  many  ages  and  riatlons  have  confented 

*'  Read  them  by  day,  and  iludy  them  by  night.” 

f a A :•;  e ; s . 

in 
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in  holding  up  as  fubjedis  of  admiration. 
And  1 am  pcriiiaded,  itvvili  .be  found,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally 
iludied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and 
difrcgarded  in  any  country,  good  take  and 
good  compofition  will  floiirift,  or  decline. 
They  are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant 
or  fupcriicial,  who  undervalue  tlieni. 

Blair. 

§ 1 1 9.  anciait  HiJloriRns  excel  in 

-piciurefciue  Narration, 

In  all  the  virtues  of  narration,  particu- 
larly ill  that  of  picturefque  defcriplive  nar- 
ration, fcveral  of  the  ancient  hidorians 
eminently  excel.  Kence,  the  pleafure  that 
is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon,  Livy,  Salluft,  and  Tacitus, 
They  are  all  ccnfpicuous  for  the  art  of 
narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an 
agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing 
with  that  naivete  and  fimplicity  of  man- 
ner, which  never  fails  to  interdl  the  read- 
er. Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides 
be  more  dry  and  harln,  yet,  on  great  occa- 
lions,  as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of 
the  plague  of  Athens,  the  fiege  of  Platsa, 
the  fedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  difplays  a very 
drong  and  malleriy  power  of  defeription. 
Xenophon’s  Cyropardia,  and  his  Anabafis, 
or  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful.  The  circumdancesare  finely 
felefled,  and  the  narration  is  eafy  and  en- 
gaging ; but  liis  Hellenics,  or  continuation 
of  the  hillory  of  Thucydides,  is  a much 
inferior  work.  Sallufi’s  art  of  hidorical 
painting  in  his  Catilinarian,  bat,  more  ef- 
pccially,  in  his  Jugurthine  war,  is  well 
known  ; though  his  dyle  is  liable  to  cen- 
fiire,  as  too  Iludied  and  aifeded. 

Hid, 

§ 120.  Livy  remarkable  for  Hijicrical 
Painting, 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his 
manner  ; and  is  excelled  by  no  hidorian 
whatever  in  the  art  of  narration:  feveral 
remarkable  examples  might  be  given  from 
him.  His  account,  for  indance,  of  the  fa- 
mous defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Sammites,  at  the  Furcse  Caudinae,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one 
of  the  mod  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
hidorical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  We  have  fird,  an  exadl  de- 
feription of  the  narrow  pafs  between  two 
mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.  When  they  finclthcm- 


felves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  efcape  left# 
we  are  made  to  fee,  fird,  ‘their  adonilh- 
ment,  next,  their  indignation,  and  then, 
their  dejedlion,  painted  in  the  mod  lively 
manner,  by  fuch  circumdances  and  adlions 
as  were  natural  to  perfons  in  their  fitua- 
tion.  The  redlefs  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pafs  the  night ; the  confulta- 
tions  of  the  Samnites ; the  various  mca- 
lures  propofed  to  be  taken;  the  medagea 
between  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the 
feene.  At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
confuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform 
them  that  they  could  receive  no  other 
terms  bu:  that  of  furrendering  their  arms, 
and  palf.ng  under  the  yoke,  which  was 
confidered  as  the  lad  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a cenquered  army.  Ibid. 

§ 121.  Taci  TU  s remarkable  for  liifo- 
rical  Painting, 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for 
hidorical  painting,  though  in  a manner  al- 
together different  from  that  of  Livy. 
Livy’s  deferiptions  are  more  full,  more 
plain,  and  natural;  thofe  of  Tacitus  coii- 
fift  in  a few  bold  drokes.  He  feledls  one 
or  two  remarkable  circumdances,  and  fets 
them  before  us  in  a drong,  and,  general- 
ly, in  a new  and  nncominori  light.  Such 
is  the  following  pbilure  of  the  fituation  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  when 
Otho  was  advaancing  againd  him : -Age- 

batur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turboe  fiuc- 
‘‘  tuantis  impulfu,  complctis  nndique  ba- 
“ filicis  et  templis,  lugnbri  profpeftu. 

Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox ; fed 
“ attoniti  vultus,  et  converde  ad  omnia 
“ aure.s.  Non  tumultus,  non  quies  ; fed 
**  quale  magni  metus,  et  magnse  iroe,  fi- 
‘‘  lentium  ed*.”  No  image,  in  any  poet, 
is  more  drong  and  exprefiive  than  this  lall 
droke  of  the  defeription  : “ Non  tumultus, 
non  quies,  fed  quale,”  ff'c.  d'his  is  a con- 
ception of  the  fublime  kind,  and  difeovera 
high  genius.  Indeed,  throughout  ail  his 
work,  Tacitus  (hews  the  hand  of  a mader. 
As  he  is  profound  in  rededion,  fo  he  is 
driking  in  defeription,  and  pathetic  in  fen- 
timent.  The  philoi'opher,  the  poet,  and 

* Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the 
‘‘  multitude,  fhoving  him  from  place  to  place.  The 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with 
“ crowds,  of  a difrnal  appcai  aiice.  No  clamours  were 
“ heard,  either  fr#m  the  citizens,  or  from  the  rabble. 
“ Their  countenances  were  filled  with  confiernation  J 
“ their  ears  were  employed  in  lifiening  with  anxiety. 
It  was  not  a tumult ; it  was  not  quietnefs  ; it  vvaa 
the  filence  of  terror,  and  of  wrath.’'’ 

A the 
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tlis  hiftorian,  .all  meet  in  him.  Though 
the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be 
reckoned  unfortunate  for  an  hillorian,  he 
has  made  it  afford  us  many  interefting  ex- 
hibitions of  human  nature.  The  rela- 
tions which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  fevc- 
ral  eminent  perfonages,  are  as  affciling  as 
the  deeped  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a 
glovving  pencil;  and  pofiefles,  beyond  all 
writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the 
imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart. 
With  many  of  the  moil  didingLufhed  beau- 
ties, he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  not  a perfecl 
model  for  liiltory;  and  fuch  as  have  form- 
ed themudves  upon  him,  have  feldom  been 
luccefsFuI.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather 
than  imitated.  In  his  reflections  he  is  too 
refined  ; in  h's  ftyle  too  concife,  fometimes 
cjuaint  and  adccied,  often  abrupt  amd  ob- 
feure.  Hidory  feems  to  require  a more 
natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

Blair, 

§ 12  2.  On  the  Beauty  of  Epifolatory 
Writing. 

Its  fird  and  fundamental  requifite  is,  to 
be  natural  and  fimple;  for  a diff  and  la- 
boured manner  is  as  bad  in  a letter,  as  it 
is  in  converfation.  This  does  not  banilh 
fprightiinefs  and  wit.  Thefe  are  graceful 
in  letters,  jud  as  they  are  in  converfation; 
when  they  flow  eafily,  and  without  being 
dudied ; when  employed  fo  as  to  fcafor^, 
not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  converfa- 
tion  or  in  lettdrs,  alfecls  to  (liine  and  to 
rparkle  always,  will  not  pleafe  long.  The 
ftyle  of  letters  fhould  not  be  too  highly 
polifned.  It  ought  to  be  neat. and  corrcil, 
but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  v/ords,  be- 
trays ftudy;  and  hence  mufical  periods, 
and  appearances  of  number  and  harmony 
in  arrangment,  fhould  be  carefully  avoided 
in  letters.  The  bed  letters  are  commonly 
f uch  as  the  authors  have  written  with  moll 
facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagina- 
tion dldates,  always  flows  readily^  but 
where  there  is  no  fubjed  to  warm  or  in- 
tered  thefe,  condrair.t  appears ; and  hence, 
ihofe  letters  of  mere  compliment,  conf 
gratulation,  or  afFetfled  condolance,  which 
have  cod  the  authors  mod  labour  in  corn- 
poling,  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  they 
peihaps  condder  as  their  mailer- pieces, 
never  fail  of  being  the  mod  difagreeable 
and  infipid  to  the  readers.  Ibid. 

§123.  Eafe  In  wonting  Letters  muji  not 
degenerate  to  cardejjnefs. 

It  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  eafe  and  diii^licity  whicii 


I have  recommended  in  epidolary  corre- 
fpondence,  are  not  to  be  underdood  as  im- 
porting entire  careledhcfs.  In  w’riting  to 
the  mod  intimate  friend,  a certain  degree 
of  attention,  both  to  the  fubje^Tand  the 
dyle,  is  requifite  and  becoming^  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  toourfelves, 
and  to  thefriend  with  whom  wecorrcfpond. 
A flovenjy  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ing, is  a difobliging  mark  of  want  of  re- 
fped.  The  liberty,  bsfidcs,  of  writing  let- 
ters with  too  carel^fs  a hand,  is  apt  to  be- 
tray perfons  into  imprudence  in  wiaat  they 
write.  The  fird  requidte,  both  in  conver- 
fation and  correfpondence,  is  to  attend  to 
all  the  proper  decorums  which  our  o vii 
charadler,  and  that  of  others,  demand. 
An  imprudent  exprefiion  in  converiaiion 
may  be  forgotten  and  pafs  away;  but 
when  vve  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we 
mud  remember,  that  “ Litera  feripta 
manerd’  Ibid, 

§ 124.  On  Fi. Letters, 

Pliny’s  letters  are  one  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated colledions  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  in  the  epidolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite;  and  exhibit  a very 
pleafiug  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 
But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  they 
fmell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are 
too  elegant  and  fine  ; and  it  is  not  eafy'  to 
avoid  thinking,  chat  the  author  is  cading 
an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  ap- 
pearing to  write  only  for  his  friends.  No- 
thing indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an 
author,  who  publllhes  his  own  letters,  to 
dived  himfelf  altogether  of  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  fays ; by 
which  means,  he  becomes  much  lefs  agree- 
able than  a man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  with- 
out any  conltraint  of  this  fort,  he  were  writ- 
ing to  his  intimate  friend.  Ibid. 

§ 125.  On  QiCY.\K(d s Letters. 

Cicero’s  Epidlcs,  though  not  fo  fhowy 
as  thofe  of  Pliny,  are,  on  feveral  accounts, 
a far  more  valuable  colledlicn  ; indeed,  the 
mod  valuable  colledion  of  letters  extant 
in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real 
biifinefs,  written  to  the  wiled  men  of  the 
age,  compofed  with  purity  and  elegance, 
but  without  the  lead  affieflation  ; and,  what 
adds  greatly  to  their  nserit,  written  without 
any  intention  of  being  publilhed  to  the 
world.  For  it  appears  that  Cicero  never 
kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ; and  we  are 
xvhoily  indebted  to  the  care  of'  his  freed- 
man  Tyro,  for  the  large  colieition  that  was 
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made,  after  his  death,  of  thofe  which  are 
now  extant,  amounting  to  nearathoufand  *, 
They  contain  the  moil  authentic  materials 
of  the  hiftory  of  that  age  ; and  are  the  laft 
monuments  which  remain  of  Rome  in  its 
free  Hale  ; the  greatell  part  of  them  being 
written  during  that  important  crifis,  when 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ; the 
mod  interefling  fituation,  perhaps,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  To 
his  intimate  friends,  efpecially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himfelf  and  his  heart, 
with  entire  freedom.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
correfpondence  with  others,  we  are  intro- 
duced into  acquaintance  witli  feveral  of  the 
principal  perlonages  of  Rome;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  moft  of  Cicero’s  corre- 
fpondents,  as  well  as  himfelf,  are  elegant 
and  polite  writers ; which  ferves  to  height- 
en our  idea  of  the  take  and  manners  of 
that  age.  Blair. 

§ 126.  On  PoPE’r  a7ul  SiviftC  Letters. 

I’hc  moil  diilinguiflicd  colleftion  of  let- 
ters in  the  Englifli  language,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ; partly 
publiflied  in  Mr.  Pope’s  works,  and  partly 
in  thofe  of  Dean  Swift.  This  colledion 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able one;  and  contains  much  wit  and  in- 
genuity. It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
free  of  the  fault  which  I imputed  to  Pliny’s 
Epiflles,  of  too  much  ftudy  and  refnement. 
In  the  variety  of  letters  fiorn  different  per- 
)ons,  contained  in  that  cclledlion,  we  find 
many  that  are  wniiten  with  cafe,  and  a 
beautiful  limplicity.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  particular,  always  eleferve  that 
praife.  Dean  Swift’s  alfo  are  unaffected; 
and  as  a proof  of  their  being  fo,  they  ex- 
hibit Ids  character  fully,  with  all  its  defeds; 
though  it  were  to  be  tviflred,  for  the  honour 
ft  his  memory,  that  his  cnifolary  corre- 
ipondence  liad  not  been  drained  to  the 
dregs,  by  fo  many  fucceffivc  publications, 
a"  hate  been  given  to  the  w^orld.  Several 
of  Lord  Colingbroke’s,  and  of  Bifhop  At- 
ferbury’s  Letters,  are  m.ailerly.  The  cen- 
fure  of  writing  letters  in  too  artificial  aman- 
ner,  falls  her, vied  on  Mr.  Pope  himfelf. 
There  is  vifibly  more  dudy,  and  Jefs  of  na- 
ture and  -the  iicart  in  his  letters,  than  in 
thole  of  iome  of  his  correfpondents.  He 
had  formed  himfelf  on  the  manner  of  Voi- 

^ See  his  Letter  to  Atticus,  which  wns  written 
,1  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in  which  he  tells 
bin;,  in  snfwer  to  foir.e  enauirics  concerning  his 
epi lilts,  that  he  had  ro  collediion  of  them,  and 
'T  wo  had  only  about  leventy  of  them. 
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ture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a vril'. 
His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affedation. 
Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced 
an  introdudion  is  the  following,  of  a letter 
to  Mr.  Addifon:  “ I am  more  joyed  at 
your  return,  than  I Ihould  be  at  that  of 
“ the  Sun,  as  much  as  I wilh  for  him  in 
“ this  melancholy  wet  feafon  ; but  it  is  his 
“ fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  difpleafing  to 
“ owls  and  obfeene  animals,  who  cannot 
“ bear  his  ludre.”  How  diff  a compli- 
ment is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Bifhop  t- 
terbury  : “ Though  the  noife  and  daily 
“ budle  for  the  Public  be  now  over,  I dare 
“ fay,  you  are  dill  tendering  its  welfare  ; 
“ as  the  Sun  in  winter,  when  feeming  to 
“ retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing 
“ Warmth  and  benedidions  for  a better 
feafon.”  This  fentence  might  be  tole- 
rated in  an  harangue;  but  is  very  unfuit-^ 
able  to  the  dyle  of  one  friend  correfpond- 
ing  with  another.  J/ni/. 

§ 127.  On  the  Letters  of  Balzac,  Voi- 
TURE,  Sevigne;  and  Lady  Mary 
WoRTLEY  Montague. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French 
genius  appear  to  much  advantage  in  their 
letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  feveral 
agreeable  publications.  In  the  lad  age, 
Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  mod  ce- 
lebrated epidolary  writers.  Balzac’s  re- 
putation indeed  foon  declined,  on  account 
of  his  fwelling  periods  and  pompous  dyle. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a favourite  au- 
thor. His  compofition  is  extremely  fpark- 
ling;  he  diows  a great  deal  of  wit,  and  can 
trifle  in  the  mod  entertaining  manner.  His 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  pro- 
fed'ed  a wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as 
a letter-writer.  The  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  are  now  edeemed  the  mod  ac- 
complifhed  model  of  a familiar  correfpon- 
dence. They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon 
trifles,  tlie  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the 
news  of  the  town ; and  they  are  overloaded 
with  extravagant  compliments,  and  expref- 
fions  of  fondnefs,  to  her  favourite  daugh- 
ter; but  withal,  they  fhew  fuch  perpetual 
fprightlinefs,  they  contain  fuch  eafy  and 
varied  narration,  and  fo  many  drokes  of 
the  mod  lively  and  beauti.%1  painting,  per- 
fedly  free  from  any  affedlation,  that  they 
are  judly  entitled  to  high  praife.  The 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  named  after 
thofe  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne.  They  have 
much  of  tiic  French  eafe  and  vivacity,  and 
retain  more  the  charader  of  agreeable 
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cpiftolary  llyle,  than  perhaps  any  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage. Blair. 

§ 128.  Lyric  Poetry.  On  Pindar. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  oflyric  poetry, 
has  been  the  occafion  of  leading  his  imita- 
tors into  lome  defeats.  His  genius  was 
fiibliine  ; hia  expreifions  are  beautiful  and 
happy;  his  defcriptions  pii^Iurefque.  But 
finding  it  a very  barren  iubject  to  fing  the 
praifes  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  public  games,  he  is  perpetually  di- 
greflive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little 
conneftion  either  with  his  fubjed,  or  with 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him 
greatly  ; but  as  many  of  the  hiftories  of 
particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  fo 
obfeure,  partly  from  his  fubjeds,and  partly 
from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating 
them,  that,  notwithftandin'g  the  beauty  of 
his  expreffion,  our  pleafure  in  reading  him 
is  much  diminilhed.  One  would  ima- 
gine, that  manv  of  his  modern  imitators 
thought  the  bed:  way  to  catch  his  fpirit, 
was  to  imitate  his  diforder  and  obfeurity. 
In  feveral  of  the  chorufes  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more 
clearnefs  and  connedion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  much  fublimity.  Ihi^l. 

§ 129.  On  Horace,  as  a Lyric  Poet. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of 
Corrednefs,  harmony,  and  happy  expref- 
fion, can  vie  with  Horace.  He  has  de- 
feended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a 
more  moderate  degree  of  elevation ; and 
joins  conneded  thought,  and  good  fenfe, 
with  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetry.  He 
does  not  often  afpire  beyond  that  middle 
region,  which  I mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  ode;  and  thofe  odes,  in  which  he 
attempts  the  fublime,  are  perhaps  not  al- 
ways his  bell  *.  The  peculiar  charader, 
in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ; 

* There  is  no  ode  v.^hatever  of  Horace’s,  v/ith- 
«ut  great  beauties.  But  though  I may  be  Angular 
in  my  opinion,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
fume  of  thofe  odes  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired for  fublimity  (fuch  as  Ode  iv.  Lib.  iv. 

Qualern  miniftrum  fulminis  alitem,  &c.”) 
there  appears  fomewbat  of  a ftrained  and  forced 
effort  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable 
poet  Ihews  itfelf,  according  to  my  judgment,  to 
greater  advantage,  in  themes  of  a more  temperate 
kind. 


and  in  this  flyle  of  compofition,  no  poet  has 
ever  attained  to  a greater  perledion  than 
Horace.  No  poet  iupports  a moral  fenti- 
ment  with  moie  dignity,  touches  a g;iy  one 
more  happily,  or  pofi’dles  the  art  ol  trifiirrg 
more  agreeably,  when  he  chufes  to  trifle. 
His  language  is  fo  fortunate,  that  with  a 
fingle  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conve>s  a 
whole  defeription  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to 
be,  a favourite  author  with  ail  perfons  of 
take.  Ibid. 

§ 130.  On  Casimir,  and  other  tnedern 
Lyric  Poets. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages, 
there  have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace. 
One  of  the  moil  dillinguifhed  is  Cafimir, 
a Poliih  poet  of  the  lall  century,  who 
wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful 
eafe  of  expreffion,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Roman.  He  oftener  affeds  the  fublime  ; 
and  -in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers, 
frequently  becomes  harfii  and  unnatural. 
But,  on' feveral  occafions,  he  difeovers  a 
Gonfiderable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  fome  of  his 
lyric  compofitions,  is  very  elegant  and 
daflical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean 
Baptifle  RoufTeau  have  been  much  and 
julliy  celebrated.  They  pofTefs  g"eat 
beauty,  both  of  fentiment  and  expreiuon. 
They  are  animated,  without  being  rhapfo- 
dical ; and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical 
produdions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  feveral 
lyric  compofitions  of  confiderable  merit. 
Dryden’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Grey  is  diilinguifned  in 
fome  of  his  odes,  both  for  tendernefs  and 
fublimity;  and  iiv  Dodfley’s  Mlfcellanies, 
feveral  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  profefied  Pindaric  odes, 
they  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  fo  inco- 
herent, as  feldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cow- 
ley, at  all  times  harlh,  is  doubly  fo  in  his 
Pindaric  compofitions.  In  his  Anacreon- 
tic odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are 
fmooth  and  elegant ; and,  indeed,  the  inofi 
agreeable  and  the  moft  perfed,  in  their 
kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley’s  poems.  Ibid. 

§ I 3 1 . On  the  different  Kinds  of  Poetical 
Compejition  in  the  Sacred  Bocks  ; wui  of 
the  dijhnguijhing  Characters  of  the  cl\f 
Writers.  iJL  Of  the  Didadic. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  poetical  compofiti<'m. 
which  wc  find  in  feripture,  are  chitfi  v the 
G g 2 didafi:. 
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didafiic,  elegiac,  paftoral,  and  lyric.  Of 
the  didadic  i'pecies  of  poetry,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  the  principal  inllance.  The 
nine  firll;  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly 
poetical,  adorned  with  many  diiHnguifhed 
graces,  and  figures  of  exprefiion.  At  the 
loth  chapter,  the  ftyle  is  fcnfibly  altered, 
and  defcends  into  a lower  flrain,  which  is 
continued  to  the  end  ; retaining  however 
that  fententious,  pointed  manner,  and  that 
artful  conrtruflion  ofperiod,  which  dillin- 
guifhes  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  I'he  Book 
of  Ecclcfialles  comes  likewife  under  this 
head  ; and  fome  of  the  Pfalms,  as  the 
1 19th  in  particular.  Blair. 

§ 132.  Of  the  Elegiac  and  Paforal  Poetry 
of  Scripture. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  ma.ny  very  beautiful 
fpecimens  occur  in  Scripture;  fiich  as  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jo- 
nathan ; fevcral  pafTages  in  the  prophetical 
books;  and  feveral  of  David’s  Pfalms, 
compofed  on  occafions  of  difirefs  and 
mourning.  The  42d  Pfalm,  in  particular, 
is,  in  the  highell  degree,  tender  and  plain- 
tive. But  the  molt  regular  and  perfe(ft 
elegiac  compofition  in  the  Scripture,  per- 
haps in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  en- 
titled the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  As 
the  prophet  m.ourns  in  that  book  over  the 
deflrudlion  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  hate, 
he  affembles  all  the  affedlmg  images  which 
a fubjed  fo  melancholy  could  fuggelt.  The 
compofition  is  uncom.monly  artificial.  By 
turns  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  their  for- 
rows ; and  in  the  end,  a chorus  of  the  peo- 
ple fend  up  the  moft  earneft  and  plain- 
tive fupplications  to  God.  The  lines  of 
the  original  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear 
from  our  tranflation,  are  longer  than  is 
ufual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry ; 
snd  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more 
Bowing,  and  better  adapted  to  the  queri- 
monious  flrain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a high 
exemplification  of  paftoral  poetry.  Con- 
fidered  withrefpefl  to  its  fpiritual  meaning, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a myftical  allegory  ; in 
its  form,  it  is  a dramatic  paftoral,  ora  per- 
petual dialogue  between  perfonages  in  the 
character  of  fliepherds:  and,  fuitably  to 
that  form,  it  is  fhll  of  rural  and  paftoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end.  Ibid. 

§ 133.  On  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scripture. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  inten- 
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ded  to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  the 
Old  Teftament  is  full.  Behdes  a great 
number  of  hymns  and  fongs,  which  \vc 
find  fcattered  in  the  hiftorical  and  prophe- 
tical books,  fuch  as  the  fong  of  Mofes,  the 
fong  of  Deborah,  and  many  others  of  like 
nature,  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms  is  to  be 
comidered  as  a collcdion  of  facred  odes. 
In  thefe,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all 
the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  fupported 
with  the  higheft  fpirit  of  lyric  poctrv ; 
fometimes  fprightly,  cheari'ul,  and  trium- 
phant ; fometimes  foleran  and  magnifi- 
cent; fometimes  tender  and  foft.  From 
thefe  inftances,  it  clearly  appears,  that 
there  are  contained  in  the  holy  feriptures 
full  exemplifications  of  feveral  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  poetical  writing.  Ibid. 

§ 134.  A Di'uerffy  of  Style  and  Manner  in 
the  different  Cornp offers  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
On  Job,  David,  and  Isa i a h. 

Among  thedifterent  compofers  of  the 
facred  books,  there  is  an  evident  drverfity 
of  ftyle  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their 
different  characlers  in  this  view,  will  con- 
tribute not  a little  towards  our  reading 
their  writings  with  greater  advantage.  The 
m.oft  eminent  of  the  facred  poets  are,  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Ifakh.  As  the  compofitions  of  David  are 
of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a greater  variety 
of  ftyle  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in 
thofe  of  the  other  two.  The  manner  in 
which,  confidcred  merely  as  a poet,  David 
chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleafing,  the  feft, 
and  the  tender.  In  his  Pfalms,  there  are. 
many  lofty  and  fublime  pafTages ; but,  in 
ftrength  of  defeription,  he  yields  to  Job  ; 
in  fublimity,  he  yields  to  Ifaiah.  It  is  a 
fort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which 
David  is  chiefly  diftinguiflied ; and  to  t'nis 
he  alw'ays  foon  returns,  when,  upon  feme 
occafions,  he  rifes  above  it.  The  pfalms 
in  w'hich  he  touches  us  moft,  are  thofe  in 
which  he  deferibes  the  happinefs  of  the 
righteous,  or  the  goodnefs  of  God ; ex- 
preffes  the  tender  breathings  of  a devout 
mind,  or  fends  up  moving  and  affedionate 
fnpplications  to  heaven.  Ifaiah  is,  without 
exception,  the  moft  fublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  'v  ifible  in  our  tranfla- 
tion ; and,  what  is  a material  circumftarce, 
none  cf  the  books  of  feripture  appear  to 
have  been  more  happily  tranflated  than 
the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majefty  k 
his  reigning  character;  a majefty  more 
commanding,  and  more  uniformly  fupport- 
cJ,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  reft  of 
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the  Old  Tedament  poets.  He  pofTcfies, 
indeed,  a dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in 
his  conceptions  and  expreiTions,  which  are 
altogether  unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  There  is  more  clearnefs  and  order 
too,  and  a more  vifibJe  cliltribution  of  parts, 
in  his  book  than  in  any  other  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings.  Blair, 

§ 135.  On  Jeremiah. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  red  of 
the  poetical  prophe-s,  we  immediately  fee 
in  Jeremiah  a very  dihetent  genius.  Ifaiah 
employs  himfelf  generally  on  magnificent 
fuhjedls.  Jeremiah  icidom  difeovers  any 
dilpofition  to  be  fublime,  and  inclines  al- 
ways to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezekiel, 
in  poet’cal  grace  and  elegance,  is  much 
infetior  to  them  both;  but  he  is  dillin- 
guiihed  by  a character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  ulc  the  elegant  expref- 
fions  of  diihop  Lovvth,  with  regard  to  this 
Prophet:  Ed  atrox,  vehernens,  tragi- 

cus  ; in  fenfunis,  fervidus,  acerbus,  in- 
dignabundus ; in  imaginibus,  fecimdas, 
truculentus,  ct  nonnunquam  nene  defor- 
mis;  in  didione,  grandiloquus,  gravis, 
auderus,  et  interdum  incultus;  feequens 
in  repctitionibus  non  decoris  aut  gratim 
caufi,  led  ex  indignat  one  et  violentia. 
‘‘  Qaicqo  d iulceperit  tradandum,  id  fe- 
du'6  perfequitur;  in  ,eo  unice  literet  de- 
fxu'  ; a propodto  raro  defledleps.  In 
“ cacteris,  a plerifque  vafibus  forlafie  fu- 
peratus ; fed  in  eo  genere.  ad  quod  vi- 
detur  a natura  unicc  comparatus,  nimi- 
“ ru.m,  vi,  pondcre,  impetu,  granditate, 
nemo  uaquam  eum  fuperavit.”  The 
fame  learned  writer  compares  Idiiah  to 
Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Eze- 
kiel to  .^Tchylus.  Mod  of  tlie  book  of 
Ifaiah  is  ftndiy  poetical;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held 
to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
prophets,  Holca,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
and  dpec’.ally  Nahum,  are  didingiiilhcd 
for  poetical  fpirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
paniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

ibid, 

§ 136.  On  the  Book  of  Job. 

It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the 
book  of  Job.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely 
ancient;  generally  repined  the  mod  an- 
cient of  all  the  poetical  books ; the  au- 
thor uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
book  has  no  connedtion  with  the  affairs  or 
manners  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The 
feene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea, 


which  is  a part  of  Arabia ; and  the  image- 
ry employed  is  generally  of  a different  kind, 
from  what  I before  fliovved  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no 
allufions  to  the  great  events  of  facred  liif- 
tory,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews, 
to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Judara.  We 
find  few  comparifons  founded  on  rivers  or 
torrents ; thefe  were  not  familiar  objedls  in 
Arab. a.  But  the  longed  comparifon  that 
occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  objedl  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a brook 
that  fails  in  the  feafon  of  heat,  and  difap- 
points  the  expedlation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  tiie  book  of 
Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  facred  writings,  but  is  fuperior  to 
them  all,  except  thoE  of  Ifaiah  alone.  As 
Ifaiah  is  the  mod  fublime,  David  the  moll 
plealing  and  tender,  fo  Job  is  the  mod  de- 
icriptive,  of  all  the  infpired  poets.  A pe- 
culiar glow  of  fancy,  and  ilrength  of  cle- 
feription,  charadleriie  the  author.  No  wri- 
ter whatever  abounds  fo  much  in  meta- 
phors. He  may  be  faid,  not  to  deferibe, 
but  to  render  vifible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A variety  of  indances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  thofe  drong  and  lively 
colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  paf- 
fages,  taken  from  the  i8th  and  20th  chap- 
ters of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition 
of  the  wicked  ; obferve  how  rapidly  his 
figures  rife  before  us ; and  w'hat  a deep 
impredion,  at  the  fame  time,  they  leave  on 
the  imagination.  “ Knowelt  thou  not  this 
“ of  old,  fince  man  was  placed  upon  the 
“ earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  Ihort,.  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite, 
but  for  a moment  ? Though  his  excel- 
lency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
‘‘  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  lliall  peridi 
‘‘  for  ever.  He  lhall  fly  away  as  a dream, 
‘‘  and  fhall  not  be  found  ; yea,  he  fnall  be 
chafed  away,  as  a vifion  of  the  night. 
“ The  eye  aifo  which  faw  him,  lhall  fee 
him  no  more;  they  which  have  feen 
him,  lliall  fay,  where  is  he  ? — He  lhall 
luck  the  poifon  of  afps,  the  viper’s 
“ tongue  lhall  11  Ty  him.  In  the  fulnefs  of 
‘‘  his  fufiiciency,  he  fhall  be  in  ftraits; 
every  hand  lhall  come  upon  him.  He 
lhall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the 
bovy  of  deel  lhall  drike  him  through. 
‘‘  All  darknefs  fliall  be  hid  in  his  fecreC 
places.  A lire  not  blown  fhall  confume 
him.  The  heaven  lhall  reveal  his  ini- 
quity,  and  the  earth  lhall  rife  up  againlf 
“ him.  The  increafe  of  his  houfe  lhall 
G g 3 “ depart- 
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depart.  His  goods  fhall  flow  away  in 
‘‘  the  day  of  wrath.  The  light  ot  the 
wicked  fliall  be  put  out ; the  light  fhail 
“ be  dark  in  his  taberi  ade.  The  fteps 
ofl  his  iireiigth  ihall  be  iirairened,  and 
“ his  otvn  counlel  fhail  call  him  down. 
For  he  is  call  into  a net,  by  his  own 
feet.  He  walketh  upon  a fnare.  Ter- 
rors  fliall  make  him  afraid  on  every  fide ; 
and  the  robber  ihall  prevail  againfl:  him. 

‘‘  Brimllone  Ihall  be  fcattered  upon  his 
habitation.  His  remembrance  (hall  pe- 
“ rifh  from  the  earth,  and  he  fhail  have 
no  name  in  the  ilreet.  He  fhail  be  dri- 
ven  from  light  into  darknels.  They 
that  come  after  him  fhail  be  aflonifhed 
at  his  day.  Fie  Ihall  drink  of  the  wrath 
“ of  the  Almighty.”  £Lir. 

§ 137.  0/1  the  Iliad  of  HoMER. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  Iliad  mull  unquef- 
tionably  be  admitted  to  be,  in  the  main, 
happily  chofen.  In  the  days  of  Homer, 
no  objedl  could  be  more  fplendid  and  dig- 
nified than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great  a 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  flates,  under 
cne  leader,  and  the  ten  years  flege  which 
they  carried  on  againfl  Troy,  mull  have 
fpiead  far  abroad  therenowm  of  many  mi- 
litary exploits,  and  interefled  all  Greece 
ill  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes 
who  had  moil  emanently  fignalized  them- 
felves.  Upon  thefe  traditions,  liomer 
grounded  his  poem  ; and  though  he  lived, 
ao  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through 
the  want  of  written  records,  tradition  mull, 
by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree 
of  oblcurity  moft  proper  for  poetry;  and 
have  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much 
fable  as  he  pleafed,  with  the  remains  of 
true  hiflory.  He  has  not  chofen,  for  his 
lubjed,  the  whole  Trojan  war;  but,  with 
great  judgment,  he  has  felefted  one  part  of 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  events  to  which  that 
V|Uarrd  gave  rife;  which,  though  they  take 
lip  forty-feven  days  only,  yet  include  the 
interefting,  and  moft  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has 
given  greater  unity  to  what  vvouM  have 
othcrwife  been  an  unccnnedled  hiflory  of 
battles.  He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  prin- 
c pal  charadler,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work;  and  he  has  fliewn 
ihe  pernicious  clfedl  of  dsfeord  among  con- 
fedciated  princes.  A:  the  fame  time,  I 
admit  that  Homer  is  h s fortunate  in  his 
fabjedl  than  Vipgil,  Ti.c  |)lan  of  the 
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.^Eneid  includes  a greater  compafs  and  a 
more  agreeable  diverlity  of  events;  where- 
as the  Iliad  is  almoll  entirely  filled  with 
battles. 

The  praife  of  high  invention  has  in  every 
age  been  given  to  Homer,  with  thegreatefl 
reafon.  The  prodigious  number  of  inci- 
dents, of  fpecches,  of  charaders  divine  and 
human,  with  which  he  abounds;  the  fur- 
priflng  variety  with  which  he  has  diverfi- 
fied  his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths, 
and  little  hiflory-pieces  of  almofl  all  the 
perfons  flain,  difeover  an  invention  next  to 
boundlcfs.  But  the  praife  of  judgment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  lefs  due  to  Homer,  than 
that  of  invention.  His  flory  is  ail  along 
conduded  with  great  art.  He  riles  upon 
us  gradually;  his  heroes  are  b.  ought  out, 
one  alter  anotlier,  to  be  objeds  of  our  at- 
tention. Thodiflrefs  thickens,  as  the  poem 
advances ; artd  every  thing  is  fo  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render 
him,  as  the  poet  intended  he  fliould  be,  the 
capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all 
writers,  is  the  charaderiflical  part.  Here, 
he  is  without  a rival.  His  lively  and  fpi- 
rited  exhibition  of  charaders,  is,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  his  being  fo  dramatic  a 
writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dia- 
logue and  converfation.  'Fhere  is  much 
more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ; 
or,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet. 

Ibid, 

§ 138.  On  the  OdyJJey  of  Viou'EK. 

My  obfervations,  hitherto,  have  been 
made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It  is  neceflaty 
to  take  fome  notice  of  the  Odyfley  alfo. 
Longinus’s  criticifm  upon  it  is  not  without 
foundation,  that  Homer  may,  in  this  poem, 
be  compared  to  the  fetting  fun,  whole 
grandeur  ftill  remains,  without  the  heat  of 
his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour 
and  fublimity  of  the  IHad  ; yet,  at  the  lame 
time,  pofl'eflcs  fo  many  beauties,  as  to  be 
juflly  entitled  to  high  praife.  It  is  a very 
amufing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  va- 
riety than  the  Iliad  ; it  contains  many  inte- 
refling  flories ; and  beautiful  defcriptions. 
We  fee  every  where  the  lame  deferiptive 
and  dramatic  genius,  and  the  lame  fertility 
of  invention,  that  appears  in  the  other  work. 
It  defeends  indeed  from  the  dignity  of 
gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike  atchieve- 
ments  ; but  in  recompence,  we  have  more 
pleafing  pidlures  of  ancient  manners.  In- 
ilead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyfley  prefeins  us  with  the 

me  ft 
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mofi  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  hu- 
manity; entertains  us  with  many  a won- 
derful adventure,  and  many  alandlcapeof 
nature-;  and  inllrufts  us  by  a conllant  vein 
of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through 
the  poem.  Blair, 

§ 139.  On  the  Beauties  V 1 R g i l . 

Virgil  poilefles  beauties  which  have 
jufHy  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of 
Homer.  The  principal  and  diilinguifliing 
excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion  he  pofielTes  beyond  all  poets,  is 
tendernefs.  Nature  had  endowed  liim 
with  exquifite  fenfibllity;  he  felt  every 
affeding  circumftance  in  the  feenes  he  dc- 
feribes;  and,  by  a fingie  ilrokc,  he  knows 
how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  fublimity  ; and 
puts  it  in  an  author’s  power  to  render  his 
compofition  extremely  interefting  to  all 
readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Iliad,  is  the  interview  of  Hedor  with  An- 
dromache. But,  in  the  iEneid,  there  are 
many  fuch.  The  fecond  book  is  one  of 
the  greatefl:  mafter-pieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand;  and  Virgil  feems 
to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  drength 
of  his  genius,  as  the  fubjed  afforded  a va- 
riety of  feenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  ten- 
der kind.  The  images  of  horror,  prefent- 
ed  by  a city  burned  and  facked  in  the 
night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and 
affeding  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet, 
is  more  beautifully  defenbed  than  the 
death  of  old  Priam;  and  the  family-pieces 
of  j$ineas,  Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as 
tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  paf- 
fageis  of  the  ^i>eid,  the  fame  pathetic  Ipi- 
•rit  fhines;  and  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  paffages  in  that  work.  The 
fourth  book,  for  inffance,  relating  the  un- 
happy  paffion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been 
always  moft  jullly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  higheff  kind.  The 
interview  of  jfEneas  with  Andromache  and 
Helenus,  in  the  third  book;  the  epifodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nifus  and  Eury- 
alus,  ofLaufus  and  Mezentius,  in  the  Ita- 
lian wars,  are  all  ftriking  inftances  of  the 
poet’s  power  of  raifing  the  tender  emo- 
tions. For  we  muff  obferve,  that  though 
•the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in 
fome  places,  languid,  yet  there  are  beau- 
ties fcattered  through  it  all;  and  not  a 
few,  even  in  the  laff  fix  books.  The  beft 
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and  moff  finiOied  books,  upon  the  whole, 
are  the  fird,  the  fecond,  the  fourth,  the 
fixth,  the  feventli,  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth. 

§ 140.  On  the  comparative  Merit  of  Ho- 
me r and  V‘i  R G 1 L . 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  compa'-ative 
merit  of  thofe  two  gr  *at  princes  of  epic 
poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil;  the  former  mult 
undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  the  grea'ter 
genius;  the  latter,  to  be  the  more  correct 
writer.  Plomer  was  an  original  in  his  art, 
and  difeovers  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defedls,  which  are  to  be  expc(^ted  in  an  ori- 
ginal author,  compared  with  thofe'  who 
fucceed  him  ; more  boldncfs,  more  nature 
and  eafe,  more  fublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
compofition.  Virgil  has,  ail  along,  kept 
his  eye  upon  Homer;  in  many  places  he 
has  not  fo  much  imitated,  as  he  has  libe- 
rally tranffated  him.  The  defeription  of 
the  ftorrn,  for  inffance,  in  the  firft  AEneid, 
and  .Eneas’s  fpeech  upon  that  occafion, 
are  tranflations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Odyffey;  not  to  mention  almoff  all  the 
fimiles  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than 
copies  of  thofe  of  Homer.  The  pre-emi- 
nence in  invention,  therefore,  muff,  beyond 
doubt,  be  aferibed  to  Homer.  As  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
critics  are  difpofed  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Ho- 
mer, we  difeern  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ; in 
Virgil,  all  the  Roman  ffatelinefs.  Hoir.er’s 
imagination  is  by  much  the  moff  rich  and 
copious ; Virgil’s  the  moff  chaffe  and  cor- 
redl.  The  ffrengtli  of  the  former  lies,  in 
his  power  of  warming  the  fancy;  that  of 
the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.  Homer’s  ftylc  is  more  fimple  and 
animated  ; Virgil’s  more  elegant  and  un.i- 
form.  The  hril  has, 'on  many  occafjons, 
a fublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  at- 
tains; but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  finks 
below  a certain  degree  of  epic  dignit)’, 
which  cannot  fo  clearly  be  pronounced  of 
the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detradl  from 
the  admiration  due  to  both  tlieie  great 
poets,  moff  of  Homer’s  defeds  may  reafon- 
ably  be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to 
the  rrtanners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  for  the  feeble  paffiges  of  the  aErieid, 
this  excufe  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
.^neid  was  lei't  an  unhniffied  work. 

Uid. 

To  th3  admii-ers  of  polite  learning:,  the  Le&ures 
if  Dr.  E^aify  at  larije,  are  itrongly  recom- 
O g 4 niemied. 
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irsctided.  The  Extrafts  in  this  book  are  de- 
l;gnej  only  as  fpecimens  ot  that  eleg.mt  and 
iilerul  woriv,  and  for  the  ufe  ox  Sd  ooiboys.  It 
vouid  be  nnj nil,  and  indeed  im.radticnble, 
to  gjve  any  more  Extrads,  confiffently  with 
t.ie  jieceliary  limits pieiciibed  to  this  book. 

§ 1 41.  On  ihe  Ancient  W'^itcrs  \ and  on 
tue  Labour  'zvith  ^jjhich  the  Ancients  com- 
pcj'ed. 

The  Ancients  (cf  whom  we  fpeak)  had 
natural  and.  applied  them  right  j 
they  underhood  their  own  lirength,  and 
were  mailers  or  the  lubjecl  they  uu'er- 
took  ; they  had  a rich  genius  caiefuHy 
cultivated  ; in  their  writings  you  have  na- 
ture without  wiidnefs,  and  art  without  of- 
tentatiom  For  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  nature 
and  genius,  without  care  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  refine  and  improve  them.  'The 
hnell  paradife  will  run  wild,  and  lofe  both 
us  picafure  and  ulefulnefs,  without  a fKil- 
ful  hand  conllantly  to  tend  and  prune  it. 
1 hougli  thefe  generous fpirits  were  infpir- 
ed  with  the  love  c.i  true  praifc-’and  had  a 
modeh-  aiTa:  ance  of  th-ir  own  abilities ; yet 
tiiey  were  not  lo  felf-fuiHcienr,  as  to  ima- 
gine their  hrd;  thoughts  were  above  iheir 
own  review  and  correction,  or  rlieir  laid 
above  the  jn  I'gment  of  their  friends.  Tliey 
fubniitted  their  compofirions  to  the  cen- 
fui-e  of  private  perfons  and  public  aPfem^ 
blies.  1 hey  reviewed,  alteretl,  and  no- 
lilheJ,  till  they  had  good  hopes  they  could 
piehrnt  riic  world  witii  a fniifned  piece. 
And  lo  great  and  happy  was  their  jud?-. 
ijient,  that  they  underilood  v.  hen  they  iiad 
done  well,  and  knew  the  critical  leamn  of 
laying  ahde  the  file. 

for,  as  tiio.'c  exce'Ient  mailers,  Pl’ny 
and  Quinflilian,  ohferve,  there  may  Iw  an 
mtcmperance  in  corredlion  ; when'an  inge- 
iiioiis  man  has  fuch  an  eimels  cf  mcdelly  and 
iaulty  dihru.'l  of  hiirifdf,  that  he  wears  off 
lon;eof  die  necedary  and  ornainemal  parts 
of  his  diLouTe,  inllead  of  polithing  the 
rough,  and  tabing  olF  the  fuperh’uousi^ 

'1  hefe  Jrnmortal  wits  did  not  prepode- 
rouHy  refoive  firlt  to  be  authors,  and  iiien 
immediately  ihill  to  writing  without  Ihidy 
ard  experience  ; but  too.k  care  to  fur- 
mih  tJiemiflves  with  knowiedge  by  clcfe 
thought,  Ided;  converration,  and  reading; 
and  to  gain  all  the  infurrnaiion  and  light  that 
was^necellhry  to  qualify  them  to  do  jullice 
to  their  rubjce"f.  'il.en,  after  they  had  be- 
gun to  V rite,  they  did  not  hurry  on  their 
pen  vvitli  Ipc.d  and  impaieacc  to  appear 


in  the  view  cf  the  world ; but  they  took 
time  and  pains  to  give  every  part  of  their 
diicourfe  all  poffible  flrength  and  orna- 
ment, and  to  make  the  whole  cnmpofition 
uniform  and  beautiful.  They  wifely  confi- 
dered,  that  produdions  which  come  before 
their  due  time  into  the  world,  aie  fddom 
perfedl  or  long-lived  ; and  that  an  author 
who  defigns  to  write  for  pcllcrity,  .as  well 
as  the  prelent  generation,  cannot  lludy  a 
work  with  too  deep  care  and  rdoluie  in- 
dulhy. 

Varus  tells  us  of  his  incomparable  friend 
Virgil,  that  he  compofed  but  very  few 
verfes  in  a day.  That  confummate  philo- 
fopher,  critic,  and  poet,  regarded  the  va- 
lue, not  number  of  his  lines ; and  never 
thought  too  much  pains  could  be  belfovved 
on  a poem,  that  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
pedl  would  be  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  and 
lall  out  the  whole  duration  of  time.  Quinc- 
tilian  ailures  us,  that  Snllu'f  wrote  with 
abundance  of  dc-liberation  and  prudent 
caution  ; and  in. lee. i tiiat  fully  appears 
from  his  complete  and  exquifite  writings. 
Demoilhenes  laboured  night  and  day,  out- 
wai  ched  the  poor  mechanic  in  Athens  (that 
was  forced  to  perperual  drudgery  to  fuu- 
port  himfelf  and  his  family)  till  he  had  ac- 
quired fuch  a maflcry  in  Ins  noble  profef- 
fion,  fuch  a rational  and  over-ruling  vehe- 
mence, fuch  a pcrfecl  habit  of  nervous  and 
convincing  eloquence,  as  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  lirongclt  o]>pc‘htion,  and  to  tri- 
umph over  envv  a-nd  liinc. 

Fhto,  vviien  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
w'as  bufiiy  employed  in  the  review  and 
amendiiK  nt  of  his  d vine  dialogues  : and 
f.nr.e  pevple  are  fevere  upon  Cicero,  that 
in  imitation  of  Plato,  he  wasfo  ferupuious 
whether  he  ought  to  write  ai  Firaca  or  in 
Piraa,  Fir  ft  tan,  or  iidFiratum,  that  now  in 
the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  fury  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  he  knew  not  how  to 
difpofe  of  his  family,  and. fcarce  cxpedlcd 
fafety,-  he  carncilly  intteated  his  noble  and 
learned  Iriend  Atticus  to  relob.  e that  d ffi- 
culty,  and  eafe  him  of  the  perplexity  which 
it  created  him.  Whatever  raillery  or  re- 
llecHon  iome  hiimourlome  wits  may  make 
upon  tliat  great  man’s  cx:i.<ftnefs  and  nicely 
in  that  refpedl:,  and  at  fuch  a time;  ’tis  a 
plain  proof  of  his  wonderiul  care  and  dili- 
gence in  his  compofiiion,  and  theilnd  re- 
gard he  had  to  the  purity  and  profuety 
of  his  language.  The  ancitmts  lo  accu- 
rately underllooJ,  and  fo  indefi.tlg  ibly 
iludicd  their  fubjed,  that  they  fca.ee  ever 
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fail  to  nnifli  and  adorn  every  part  with 
Urong  fenie,  and  lively  exprefiion. 

Black'VjalL 

§ 142.  On  Homer. 

’Tis  no  romantic  commendation  of  Ho- 
mer, to  fay,  that  no  man  underilood  per- 
fons  and  things  better  than  lie;  or  had  a 
deeper  infight  into  the  humonrs  and  pal- 
iions  of  human  nature.  He  reprefents 
great  things  with  fuch  fublimity,  and  little 
ones  with  luch  propriety,  that  lie  always 
makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the  other 
pleafant. 

He  is  a perfecl  mailer  of  all  the  lofty 
graces  ofthe  figurative  flyle,  and  all  the 
purity  and  earmefs  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
the  excellent  geographer  and  hillorian, 
afihres  us,  that  Homer  has  deferibed  the 
places  and  countries  of  which  he  gives 
account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no  man 
can  imagine  who  has  not  I'een  them  ; and 
no  man  but  mull  admire  and  be  afloniflied 
who  has.  His  poems  may  juftly  be  com- 
pared with  that  fliield  of  divine  work- 
manihip  fo  inimitably  reprefented  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Jlia-J.  You  have 
there  exad  images  of  ail  the  ahlions  of 
war,  and  employments  of  peace;  and  are 
cnte'tained  with  the  delightful  view  of  the 
univerfe.  Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of 
every  aialed  and  ftyle  fcattcred  through 
his  writings  ; he  is  icarce  inferior  to  any 
other  poet,  in  the  poet’s  own  way  and  ex- 
cellency ; but  excels  all  others  in  force  and 
comprehenfion  of  genius,  elevation  of  fan- 
cy, and  immenfe  copioulhefs  of  invciation. 
Such  a fovernignty  of  genius  reigns  all 
over  his  works,  that  the  ancients  elieemed 
and  admired  him  as  the  great  High  Priell 
of  nature,  who  was  admitted  into  her  in- 
moll choir,  and  acquainted  with  her  moil 
folemn  rnyfleries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 
voice,  celebrate  theprailes  oTHomer  ; and 
old  Zoilushas  only  a few  followers  intheie 
later  times,  whodctracl  from  him  either  for 
want  of  Greek,  or  from  a fpiric  of  conceit 
and  contraditlion. 

Thefe  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  divdne 
Plato  himlelf  banilhed  him  out  of  hiscom- 
monwLilth;  which,  fay  they,  muil  be 
granted  to  be  a blemifh  upon  the  poet’s 
reputation.  Thereafonwhy  Plato  would 
not  let  Plomer’s  poems  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjedls  of  tiiat  government,  was  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  c.deem  ordinary  men  ca- 
pable readers  of  them.  They  vvould  be 
a]  tto  pervert  his  meaning,  ar.c  ha/e  wrong 


notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  hia 
bold  and  beautiful  a11ego»-ies  in  too  literal 
a fenfe.  Plato  frequently  d. dares  that  he 
loves  and  admires  him  as  the  bell,  the  moil 
pleafant,  and  the  divined  of  all  the  poets  ; 
and  fludioufly  irnitates  his  figurative  and 
rnydical  way  of  writing.  Though  he  for- 
bad his  works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he 
would  neve-  be  without  them  in  his  own 
clofet.  Though  the  philolbphcr  p'ctcnds, 
that  for  reafons  of  Hate  he  mull  remove 
him  out  of  his  city  ; yet  he  declares  he 
would  treat  him  with  all  pofiible  rclped 
w'hile  he  Ha  id  ; and  difmifs  him  laden  with 
prefents,  and  adorned  with  garb  nds  (as  the 
priells  and  fupplicants  of  their  gods  ufed  to 
be)  ; by  which  marks  of  honour,  all  peo- 
ple w'herever  he  came  might  be  warned 
and  induced  to  eHeem  his  perfon  facred, 
and  receive  him  with  due  veneration. 

Uia\ 

§ 143.  On  Theocritus. 

If  we  mention  Theocritus,  he  will  be 
another  bright  inllance  of  the  happy  abi- 
lities and  various  accomplilhments  of  the 
ancients.  He  has  writ  in  feveral  forts  of 
poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  all.  It  feems  un- 
necehary  to  praife  the  native  Hmplicity  and 
ealy  freedom  of  his  pallorals  ; when  Virgil 
himfelffometimes  invokes  the  mufe  of  Sy- 
racufe  ; when  he  imitates  iiim  through  all 
his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  feveral 
paiTuges  tranHates  liim.  Quindlilian  fays 
of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he  is  admirable 
in  his  kind;  but  when  lie  adds,  that  his 
mule  is  not  only  Hiy  of  appearing  at  the  bar, 
but  in  the  city  too,  ’tis  evident  this  remark 
mull  be  confined  to  his  paftorals.  in  feveral 
of  his  other  poems,  he  Hiewsfuch  Hrength 
of  reafon  ana  politenefs,  as  would  qualify 
him  to  plead  among  the  orators,  and  make 
him  acceptable  in  tne  courts  of  princes.  In 
his  fmailer  poems  of  Cupid  Hung,  Adonis 
killed  by  the  Boar,  dec.  you  have  the  vi- 
gour and  delicacy  of  -inacreon  ; in  his 
Hyias,  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
he  is  much  msore  pathciical,  clear  and  plea- 
fant, than  Apollonius  on  the  fame,  or  any 
ether  fubjedl.  In  his  converfation  of  Alc- 
m.ena  and  i'irehas,  of  Hercules  and  the  old 
fervant  of  Augeas,  in  Cynicea  and  Thyo- 
nichus,  and  the  w'omen  going  to  the  cere- 
monies of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  cafinefs 
and  engaging  familiarity  pf  liumour  and 
dialogue,  w'hich  reign  in  the  Odyflcis;  and 
in  Pleicules  dellroying  the  lien  of  Nemma, 
the  fpirit  and  majelty  of  tlm  iiiad.  The 
panegyiic  upon  king  Ptolemy  is  juHIv  ef- 

tcvnied 
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teemed  an  original  and  model  of  perfedion 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Both  in  that  ex- 
cellent poem,  and  the  noble  hymn  upon 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praifed  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  dex- 
terity of  addrefs,  with  thefe  fublime  and 
graceful  exprelfions  of  devotion  and  re- 
fpeft,  that  in  politenefs,  fmoothnefs  of  turn, 
and  a refined  art  of  praifing  without  of- 
fence, or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
equalled  Callimachus : and  in  loftinefs  and 
dight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
Homer,  Blackball, 

§ 144.  Oil  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  over  all  his  own  country,  Thrace 
and  Scythia  ; he  travelled  likewife  to  Ara- 
.hia,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt;  where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiofities  and  moft 
jemarkable  places,  and  converled  with  the 
Egyptian  prieits,  who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  hiftory,  and  acquainted  him  with 
their  culfoms,  facred  and  civil.  Indeed  he 
fpeaks  of  their  religious  rites  with  fuch 
plainnefs  and  clearnels  in  fome  cafes,  and 
iuch  relerve  and  reverence  in  others,  that 
I am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated  into 
their  ceremonies,  and  confecrated  a priefi: 
of  fome  of  their  orders 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  mod 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,  and 
knowing  the  moll:  confiderable  perlons  of 
the  age,  he  applied  hirnfelf  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians : and 
performed  the  noble  work  with  that  judg- 
ment, faithfulnefs,  and  eloquence,  that 
gained  him  the  approbation  and  applaufe 
of  the  moft  auguft  affembly  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  the  flower  of  all  Greece,  met 
together  at  the  Olympic  games. 

His  hiftory  opens  to  the  reader  all  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to 
all  her  authors.  Ibiik. 

§ Z45.  On  Livy. 

We  do  not  find  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much,  or  been  employed  in  military  af- 
fairs ; yet  what  lie  might  want  in  experi- 
jence,  was  happily  fupplied  by  wonderful 
parts  and  eloquence,  by  fevere  ftudy,  and 
unwearied  endeavours  after  knowledge  and 
information  ; fo  that  he  deferibes  all  the 
countries,  towns,  feas,  and  ports,  whither 
the  Roman  legions  and  navies  came,  with 
near  the  fame  accuracy  and  perfeflion  (if 

* Sre  Herodot.  Gale’s  Edition,  lib.  li.  3.  p. 
9 1,  fedi,  65.  p.  1 14.  feO.  I7i.p.  156. 


poflible)  which  he  could  any  place  in  Italy; 
lays  a fiege,  draws  up  an  army,  with  fidll 
and  conduft  fcarce  inferior  to  Ctefar  hini- 
felf.  Was  there  as  much  charm  in  the  con- 
verfationof  this  extraordinary  man,  as  there 
is  in  his  writings,  the  gentleman  of  Cales 
would  not  repent  of  his  long  journey,  who 
came  from  thence  only  to  fee  Livy,  upon 
the  fame  of  his  incomparable  eloquence, 
and  other  celebrated  abilities ; and  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  he  received  fatisficlion, 
becaufe,  after  he  had  feen  Livy,  and  con- 
verfed  with  him,  he  had  no  curiofity  to  fee 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  fo  near  ; and  which 
at  that  time  was,  for  its  magnificence  and 
glories,  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Thefe  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  tell  a (lory,  and  make  up  a deferip- 
tion,  with  inexpreflible  grace  ; and  fo  de- 
licately mix  the  great  and  little  circum- 
ftances,  that  there  is  both  the  utmoft  dig- 
nity and  pleafure  in  it.  Ibid. 

§ 146,  Mach  of  their  Beauty  arifes  from 
V ariety. 

The  reader  is  always  entertained  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  both  of  matter  and 
ftyle,  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.  And  indeed 
every  author  that  expeds  to  pleafe,  mult 
gratify  the  reader  with  variety  : that  is  the 
univerfal  charm,  which  takes  with  people 
of  all  tartes  and  complexions.  ’Tis  an  ap- 
petite planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our 
being  ; and  is  natural  to  ?.n  human  foul, 
whole  immenfe  defires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good,  and  unexhaufted  pleafure,  can 
fully  gratify.  The  moft  palatable  di (It  be- 
comes naufeous,  if  it  be  abvays  fet  before 
a man : the  moft  mufical  and  harmonious 
notes,  too  often  and  unfeafonably  ftruck, 
grate  the  ear  like  the  jarring  of  the  moft 
harih  and  hateful  difeord. 

Thefe  authors,  and  the  reft  of  their  fpi- 
rit  and  elevation,  were  fenfible  of  this ; 
and  therefore  you  find  a continual  change, 
and  judicious  variation,  in  their  ftyle  and 
numbers. 

One  paftage  appears  to  be  learned,  and 
carefully  laboured  ; an  unftudied  ealinefs, 
and  becoming  negligence,  runs  through 
the  next.  One  fentence  turns  quick  and 
fhort ; and  another,  immediately  following, 
runs  into  longer  meafures.  and  fpreads  it- 
felf  with  a fort  of  elegant  and  beautiful 
luxuriancy.  They  feldom  ufe  many  periods 
together,  confiding  ©f  the  fame  number  of 
members;  nor  are  the  members  of  their  pe- 
riods 
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riods  of  equal  length,  and  exa£l  meafure, 
one  with  another. 

The  refledions  that  are  made  by  thefe 
noble  writers,  upon  the  condud  and  hu- 
mours of  mankind,  the  interefts  of  courts, 
and  the  intrigues  of  parties,  are  fo  curious 
and  indrudive,  fo  true  in  their  fubltance, 
and  fo  taking  and  lively  in  the  manner  of 
their  expreflion,  that  they  fatisfy  the  found- 
ed judgement,  and  pleafe  the  mod  fprightly 
ima?lnation.  From  thefe  glorious  authors 
we  have  indrudion  without  the  common 
formality  and  drynefs  or  precept ; and  re- 
ceive the  mod  edifying  advice  in  the 
pleafin?  way  of  infinuation  and  furprize. 

Blackball, 

§ 147.  Perfpicuity  a principal  Beauty  of  the 
Clafjics. 

Another  excellency  of  the  true  daffies  is, 
perfpicuity,  and  clear  dyle;  which  will  ex- 
cufe  and  cover  feveral  faults  in  an  author; 
but  the  want  of  it  is  never  to  be  atoned  by 
any  pretence  of  loftinefs,  caution,  or  any 
confide<anon  whatever. 

And  this  is  the  efFed  of  a clear  head, 
and  vigorous  underdanding  ; of  clofe  and 
regular  thinking,  and  the  diligence  of  feled 
reading.  A man  (hould  write  with  the 
fame  defign  as  he  fpeaks,  to  be  underdood 
with  eafe,  and  to  communicate  his  mind 
with  pleafure  and  indrudion.  If  we  feled 
Xenophon  out  of  the  other  Greek  daffies, 
whether  he  writes  of  the  management  of 
family  affairs,  or  the  more  arduous  matters 
of  date  and  policy ; whether  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Grecians,  or 
the  morals  of  Socrates ; the  dyle,  though 
fo  far  varied  as  to  be  fuitabie  to  every  fub- 
jed,  yet  is  always  clear  and  figniHcant, 
fweet  without  lufcioufnefs,  and  elegantly 
eafy. 

In  this  genteel  author  we  have  all  the 
politenefs  of  a ^dudied  compofition  ; and 
yet  all  the  freedom  and  winning  familiarity 
of  elegant  converfatlon. 

Here  I cannot  but  particularly  mention 
Xenophon’s  Sympofium,  wherein  he  has 
given  us  an  eafy  and  beautiful  defeription 
of  a very  lively  and  beautiful  converfation. 
The  pleafant  and  ferious  are  there  fo  hap- 
pily mixed  and  tempered,  that  the  difcourle 
is  neither  too  light  for  the  grave,  nor  top 
folemn  for  the  gay.  There  is  mirth  with 
dignity  and  decorum  ; and  philofophy  at- 
tended and  enlivened  by  all  the  graces. 

Ihid. 


§ 148.  On  Cicero. 

If  among  the  Latin  Claffics  we  name 
Tully,  upon  every  fubjed  he  equally 
fhevvs  the  drength  of  his  reafon,  and  the 
brightnefs  of  his  dyle.  Whether  he  ad- 
drelfes  his  friend  in  the  mod  graceful  neg- 
ligence of  a familiar  letter,  or  moves  his 
auditors  with  laboured  periods,  and  paf- 
fionate  drains. of  manly  oratory;  whether 
he  proves  the  majedy  of  God,  and  im- 
mortality of  human  fouls,  in  a more  fub- 
lime  and  pompous  eloquence ; or  lays 
down  the  rules  of  prudence  and  virtue,  in 
a more  calm  and  even  way  of  writing ; 
he  always  expreffies  good  fenfe  in  pure  and 
proper  language:  he  is  learned  and  eafy, 
richly  plain,  and  neat  without  affedation. 

He  is  always  copious,  but  never  runs  into 
a faulty  luxuriance,  nor  tires  his  reader: 
and  though  he  fays  almod  every  thing  that 
can  be  faid  upon  his  fubjed,  yet  you  will 
fcarce  ever  think  he  fays  too  much.  Ibid, 

§ 1 49*  On  the  Ohfeurities  in  the  ClaJJics, 

Thofe  few  obfeurities  which  are  in  the 
bed  authors,  do  not  proceed  from  hade  and 
confufion  of  thought,  or  ambiguous  ex- 
preffions,  from  a long  crowd  of  parenthe- 
fes,  or  perplexed  periods;  but  either  the 
places  continue  the  fame  as  they  were  in 
the  original,  and  are  not  intelligible  to  us 
only  by  reafon  of  our  ignorance  of  fome 
cudoms  of  thofe  times  and  countries;  or 
the  pafiages  are  altered  and  fpoiled  by  the 
prefumption  and  bufy  impertinence  of 
foolifh  tranfcrlbcrs  and  conceited  critics. 
Which  plainly  appears  from  this,  that  fince 
we  have  had  more  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  old  ma- 
nuferipts  have  been  fearched  and  com- 
pared by  able  and  diligent  hands,  innu- 
merable errors  have  been  reftified,  and 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text, 
purged  out : a various  reading  happily  dif- 
covered,  the  removal  of  a verfe,  or  a point 
of  didin6lion  out  of  the  wrong  into  the 
right  place,  or  the  adding  a fmall  mark 
where  it  was  left  out,  has  given  clear 
light  to  many  padages,  which  for  ages  had 
lain  overfpread  with  an  error,  that  had 
obfeured  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  and  quite 
confounded  all  the  commentators.  The 
latter  part  of  the  thirty-fecond  verfe  of 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Apollo  was 
in  the  firll  editions  thus,  Tk  <i>oTCov 

«£4^o»;  “ who  can  fmg  of  Pheebus  in  the 
mountains?”  which  was  neither  fenfe  of 
itfelf,  nor  had  any  connexion  with  what 
went  before,  Bnt  Stephens’s  amendment 
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of  it  fet  right  I the  fenfe  and  the  con- 
nedion,  withou  altering  a letter  ; Tk  d 
fici,  OoTQov  usicot;  “ Phoebus  is  an  unexhauft- 
ed  labjcd  of  praiie;’'-.-*among  all  his  glori- 
ous qualifications  and  exploits,  what  poet 
can  be  fo  duU,U'iiat  wit  lo  barren,  as  to  want 
ynatcrials  for  an  hymn  to  Ids  honour? — In 
the  fourth  verfe  of  the  eleventh  epigtain 
or  1 heocritiis,  there  wanted  a little  point 
in  the  word  tVroOiT-^?)  which  took  off  all  the 
fprightlinefs  and  turn  of  the  t’lought; 
which  Daniel  tleinfius  luckily  reilortd,  by 
changing  the  norn.  iiug.  vy.tcUTr,',  iiuo  the 
dat.  plur.  vy.iroOir>K-  ‘‘  'Phe  friends  of 
Eudhenes  the  poet,  gave  him,  though  a 
Granger,  an  honourable  burial  in  a foreign 
country;  and  the  poet  was  extremely  be- 
loved by  ’emd’  Kow  fiat  and  infipid  ! 
According  to  the  amendment  it  runs  thus  : 

The  acquaintance  of  Eudlip.es  buried 
him  honourably,  thougii  in  a foreign 
country,  and  he  was  extremely  beloved  t.y 
his  brother  poets  thernielves.*’  For  a man 
to  be  mightily  honoured  by  Grangers,  and 
extremely  beloved  by  px'ople  of  the  fame 
prcfeiTion,  who  are  apt  to  malign  and  en- 
vy one  another,  is  a very  high  commenda- 
tion of  his  candour,  and  excellent  temper. 
That  very  valuable  amcndn.ent  in  the  fixih 
line  of  Horace’s  preface  to  his  odes,  has 
cleared  a dilliculty,  which  none  of  the 
critics  could  handlomely  acquit  themfeivcs 
of  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley;  and 
has  refeued  the  poet,  eminent  for  the  clear- 
nefs  t f his  fiy'c,  from  the  imputation  of 
harlhners  and  obfcLirity  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  fiill  addicfs  to  his  reader;  where 
peculiar  care  aad  accuracy  are  expefted. 
it  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  nume- 
rous places  in  the  ancients  happily  rellored 
and  iliufir.atfd  by  tiiat  great  man;  who  is 
rot  only  a found  and  difccrnlng  critic,  but 
a clean  and  vigorous  wriier,  excellently 
fki’Ied  in  ail  divine  and  human  literature; 
to  whom  all  fchclars  aie  obliged  for  his 
learned  performances  upon  the  dallies;  and 
ail  inai'ikind  lor  jiL  noble  and  glor’ous  tie- 
fence  of  religion.  'I'he  learned  Meurfms 
was  iirangdy  puzzled  with  a pahage  in 
Ivlinuiius  Felix'''';  and  altered  the  text 
with  fuch  intolerable  boldnds,  as,  if  al- 
lowed, wcu’d  foon  pervert  and  deflroy  all 
good  authors;  which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  that  father  has  cleared,  by  putting  the 
points  of  dillifiCtiGn  in  their  proper  place-. 
flexes  tantiwi  reg?ii  fui,  per  cff.cia  in  'mijirori^my 
j.i;i-j;rj'a  nc^uire.  Meuifius  had  dihguiled 

* Min.  Felix,  Camb.  edit,  by  Davis.  § 33. 
p.  163.  not.  7, 


and  dclorm'-d  the  ralTage  thus:  Jteges fla- 
ium  regm  Jui  per  •’‘ff.cia  vmvfh  orum 
nc^jcre.  Dr.  Bmiley  has  n ade  a certain 
emenaatio!'  in  Horace’s  Art  of  Poet  y,  only 
by  alteiing  the  places  o:  two  lines  making 
ti'.at  which  was  the  forty-lixth  in  the  com- 
mon books,  the  forty-liftii  in  his  own 
beautiful  editions.  Black'-jjall, 

§ 150.  On  fe^jeral  Ad'VRntagei  n.>:hich  the 
ClaJJics  enjoyed. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which  the 
chief  dallies  erijoytd,  that  rriolf  of  them 
were  placed  in  prolperous  and  plentiful 
circumilances  of  life,  raifed  above  anxi- 
ous cares,  wont,  and  ahjedl  depundance. 
I'hey  were  peribns  of  quality  and  loriuiie, 
coui tiers  and  ftatehTien,  great  rrivdlers, 
and  generals  of  armies,  polTellfd  of  the 
higl’.eil  dignities  and  polls  0’'h:eace  and  w ar. 
'Fhcir  riches  and  plenty  farnilhed  them 
wdth  leilurc  and  means  of  ficudy  ; and  their 
employments  improved  them  in  knowledge 
and  experience.  How  lively  mull:  they 
ddcribe  thofe  countries,  and  remarkable 
places,  w’nich  they  had  rittennvely  viewed 
with  tiieir  own  eyes!  What  faithful  and 
emphatical  relations  were  tlrey  enabled  to, 
nuike  of  thofe  councils,  in  which  they  pic- 
ficed;  of  thofe  aftions  in  w hich  they  were 
prefent  and  cemmavrded  ’ 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  liidory,  befides 
the  advantages  of  his  travels  and  general 
knowledge,  was  fo  confiderable  in  power 
and  imerefi,  that  he  bore  a chief  part  in 
expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  who  had 
ufurped  upon  the  libetties  of  his  native 
country. 

Tliucydides  and  Xenophen  were  of  diT- 
tinguifhed  eminence  and  abilities,  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs;  were  rich  and 
noble;  iiad  flrong  parts,  and  a careful 
education  in  their  youth,  completed  by  fe- 
verc  lludy  in  their  advanced  years : in 
fnort,  they  had  all  the  advantages  and  ac- 
com].'iiilimeius  both  of  the  retired  and  ac- 
tive life. 

Sophocles  bore  great  offices  in  Athens ; 
led  their  armies  and  in  llrength  of  parts, 
and  noblcnefs  of  thought  and  cxprefilon, 
was  net  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pericles ; 
who,  by  his  commanding  wifdoni  ai  d elo- 
quence, iiiflucnced  all  Greece,  mui  w as  laid 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangu-  s. 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  llyle,  and  his  power  in  n;ovir  g the 
pafilons,  efpf  cially  the  foftci  cues  of  grief 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  genen  uily 
entatained  in,  the  court  of  Archebus 
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king  of  Macedon.  The  fmoothnefs  of  liis 
compofition,  his  excellency  in  dramatic 
poetry,  the  foundnefs  of  his  morals,  con- 
veyed in  the  hvecteil  numbers,  vrere  fo  uoi- 
vcrfally  admired,  and  his  glor)  fofar  fpread, 
that  the  Athenians,  who  were  taken  pri- 
foners  in  the  fatal  overthrow  under  Nicias, 
were  preferved  from  perpetual  exile  and 
ruin,  by  the  ailoniihing  re'pedl  that  the  Si- 
cilians, enemies  and  ilrangers,  paid  to  the 
wit  and  fame  of  their  iiluilrions  country- 
man. As  many  as  could  r<-  neat  any  of  Eu- 
ripides’s verfes,  were  revrarded  w'ith  their 
liberty,  and  generouHy  fent  home  with 
marks  of  honour. 

Plato,  by  his  father’s  fide,  fprung  from 
Codrus,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens  ; 
and  by  his  mother’s  from  Solon,  their  no 
lefs  celebrated  lavv-givter.  To  gain  expe- 
rience, and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He 
was  courted  and  honoured  by  the  greatell 
men  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived  ; and  will 
be  dudied  and  admired  by  men  of  take  and 
judgment  in  all  fucceeding  ages.  In  his 
works,  are  ineilimable  treafures  of  the  bell 
learning.  In  Ihort,  as  a learned  gent’einan 
fays,  he  writ  with  all  the  ilrength  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  all  the  charm  of  human 
eloquence- 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycra- 
tes  king  of  Samos ; and  his  fprightly  mufe, 
naturally  flowing  innurncraMe  plea- 
fures  and  graces,  muu  improve  in  delicacy 
and  fweetnefs  by  the  gaiety  and  reUned 
converfation  of  that  flourillung  court. 

The  bold  and  exalted  genius  of  Pindar 
was  encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  ho- 
Rours  he  received  from  the  champions  and 
princes  of  his  age;  and  his  converfation 
with  the  heroes  qualified  him  to  fl.ng  their 
praifes  with  more  advantage.  The  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games  f^arce  va- 
lued their  garlands  of  honour,  and  wreaths 
or  viclory,  if  they  were  not  crowned  with 
his  never-fading  aurels,  and  immortalized 
by  his  celellial  fbng.  7'he  noble  Eliero 
of  Syracufe  was  his  generous  friend  and 
patron  ; and  the  moll  powerful  and  polite 
llate  of  all  Greece  eileemed  a line  of  his  in 
praife  of  their  glorious  city,  worth  public 
acknowledgments,  and  a ilatue.  Moll  of 
the  genuine  and  valuable  Latin  Ciaflics 
had  the  fame  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
improving  converfation,  the  fame  encou- 
ragements w th  thefe  and  the  olhir  cele- 
brated Grecians. 

Terence  gained  fucli  a wonderful  infight 
i.nto  the  charaflcrs  and  tjuanners  of  man- 
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kind,  fuch  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
fluency  of  flyle,  fuch  judgment  in  the  con- 
ducl  of  his  plot,  and  Inch  delicate  and 
charming  turns,  chiefly  by  the  converfa- 
tion  of  Scipio  and  La^iius,  the  greai^flmen, 
and  moil  refined  v/i:s,  of  their  a^e.  So 
much  did  this  judicious  wri  er,  and  clean 
fcholar,  improve  by  his  diligent  applica- 
tion to  iludy,  and  their  genteel  and  learned 
converfation;  that  it  was  charged  upon  him 
by  thofe  who  envied  his  fuperior  excellen- 
cies, that  he  publifhcd  their  compofitious 
under  his  own  name.  His  enemies  had  a 
mind  that  the  world  (Irould  believe  thofe 
noblemen  wrote  his  plays,  but  fcarce  be- 
lieved it  themfelves  ; and  the  poet  very 
prudently  and  genteely  flighted  their  ma- 
lice, and  made  his  great  patrons  the  finefl 
compliment  in  the  world,  by  elleeming  the 
accufation  as  an  honour,  rather  than  mak- 
ing- any  formal  defence  againllit  *=- 

Sallufl,  fo  famous  for  liis  neat  expremve 
brevity  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  fad 
and  clearnefs  of  flyle,  for  the  accuracy  of 
liis  chnraders,  and  his  piercing  view  into 
the  myileries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ac- 
tion, cultivated  iiis  rich  abitities,  and  made 
his  acquired  learning  fo  ufeful  to  the  world, 
and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
and  iharing  in  Lite  important  councils  and 
debates  or  tlte  fen  ate. 

Crefar  had  a prodigious  wit,  and  univer- 
fal  learning ; was  noble  by  birth,  a coii- 
fummate  ftatefman,  a brave  and  wife  gene- 
ral, a.nd  a mofl  heroic  prir.ce.  His  prudence 
and  modefty  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  the 
truth  and  clearnefs  of  his  defcriptlons,  the 
inimitable  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  his 
flyle,  diflinguilh  him  v/ith  advantage  from 
all  other  wriLers.  None  bears  a uea.'-cr  re- 
femhlance  to  him  in  more  inflances  than  the 
adirJrable  Xenophon.  What  ufefuk  and 
entertaining  accounts  might  reaibnably  be 
expecled  from  fuch  a writer,  who  gives  youi 
the  geography  and  hiflory  of  thole  coun- 
triesand  nations,  which  lie  iiiinfelfconquer- 
ed,  and  the  defcripiion  of  thofe  militaiy  en- 
gines, bridges,  and  encampments,  which  he 
hiiTifeli  contrived.  and  marked  out ! 

'I  he  belt  authors  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guflus,  as  Horace,  v'irgil,  Tibuiiiis,  Pro- 
pertius, &c.  enjoyed  happy  times,  and  plen- 
tifal  circumftances.  That  was  ti;e  gollcii 
age  of  le  irning.  They  flourilh-  d under 
the  favoins  and  bou  ty  of  the  richefl  and 
moil  generous  court  in  the  world  ; and  thui 

* See  Prologue  to  Adelplv,  v.  15  — 22. 
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beams  of  majefty  fhone  bright  and  propi- 
tious on  them. 

What  could  be  too  great  to  expefi  from 
fuch  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  beloved 
and  munificently  encouraged  by  fuch  pa- 
trons as  Maecenas  and  Auguftus  ? 

A chief  reafon  why  Tacitus  writes  with 
fuch  Ikill  and  authority,  that  he  makes  fuch 
deep  fearches  into  the  nature  of  things, 
and  defigns  of  men,  that  he  fo  exquifitely 
underllands  the  fecrets  and  intrigues  of 
courts,  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  admitted 
into  the  higheft  places  of  trufi,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  moll:  public  and  important 
affairs.  The  llatefman  brio  htens  the  fcho- 
lar,  and  the  conful  improves  and  elevates 
the  hiftorian.  Biack^’call. 

§ 1 5 I . On  the  Care  of  the  Ancients  in 
feleSiing  Numbers. 

The  Ancients  are  pv^culiarly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  care  and  happy  exadnefs 
in  feledling  out  the  noblefl;  and  mod  valu- 
able numbers,  upon  which  the  force  and 
pleafantnefs  of  flyle  principally  depend. 
A difeourfe,  confiding  moll  of  the  frrong- 
efl  numbers,  and  bed  fort  of  feet,  fuch  as 
the  Daflyl,  Spondee,  Anaped,  Molofs, 
Cretic,  &c.  regularly  compared,  dands 
firm  and  deady,  and  founds  magnificent 
and  agreeable  to  a judicious  ear.  But  a 
difeourfe  made  up  of  the  weaked  numbers, 
and  the  word  fort  of  feet,  fuch  as  the  Pyr- 
rhichec,  Choree,  Trochee,  See.  is  loofe  and 
languid,  and  not  capable  with  fuch  advan- 
tage to  exprefs  manly  fenfe.  It  cannot 
be  pronounced  with  cafe,  nor  heard  with 
patience.  Ti'c  periods  of  the  dallies  are 
generally  compofed  of  the  major  part  of 
the  nobled  numbers ; and  when  they  are 
forced  to  ufe  weaker  and  worfe-fouuding 
feet  and  meafures,  they  fo  carefully  tem- 
per and  drengthen  them  with  firm  and  ner- 
vous fyllables  on  both  fides,  that  the  im- 
perfedion  is  covered,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  feiitence  preferved  and  fupported. 

IbiA 

§ 152.  On  their  making  the  Sound  an  Echo 
to  the  Senfe. 

Another  excellency,  nearly  allied  to  this, 
in  ihefe  glorious  writers,  is  their  fuiting 
the  contexture  of  their  difeourfe,  and  the 
found  of  their  fyllables,  to  the  nature  and 
charader  of  their  fubjeds.  That  is,  they 
fo  contrive  and  work  their  compofition, 
that  the  found  fhall  be  a refemblance,  or, 
as  Longinus  fays,  an  echo  of  the  fenfe,  and 
words  lively  pidures  of  things.  In  de- 
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feribing  the  lovelinefs  of  beauty,  and  the 
charms  of  joy  and  gaiety,  they  avoid  dif- 
agreeable  elifions ; do  not  make  the  dif- 
eourfe harfli  by  joining  mutes  and  coupling 
letters,  that,  being  united,  make  a diftafte^ 
ful  and  grating  found.  But  by  the  choice 
of  the  bell  vowels,  and  the  fweeteft  half- 
vowels, the  whole  compofition  is  made 
fmooth  and  delicate  ; and  glides  with  eafi- 
nefs  and  plcafure  through  the  ear. 

In  deferibing  of  a thing  or  perfon  full  of 
terror,  ruggednefs,  or  deformity,  they  ufe 
the  word-founding  vowels  ; and  encumber 
the  fyllables  with  mutes  of  the  roughed  and 
mod  difficult  pronunciation.  The  rulhing 
of  land-floods,  the  roaring  of  huge  waters, 
and  the  dafliing  of  waves  againd  the  fhores, 
is  imitated  by  words  that  make  a vad  and 
boiderous  found,  and  rudely  cladi  together. 

The  great  Plato,  who  had  a genius  for 
all  manner  of  learning,  was  difeouraged 
from  poetry  by  reading  that  verfe  in  Ho- 
mer, which  fo  wonderfully  exprelTes  the 
roaring  of  the  billows : 

HVcvej  ^oooj(TiV  s^svyojXii'Yiq  ccXog  *, 

Hade  and  fwiftnefs  are  figured  by  fliort 
fyllables,  by  quick  and  rapid  numbers; 
flownefs,  gravity.  See.  by  long  fyllables, 
and  numbers  drong  and  folemn.  I fhall 
produce  feme  indances,  and  fpeak  to  them 
jud  as  they  come  into  my  thoughts,  with- 
out any  nicety  of  method.  Virgil,  in  his 
account  of  the  fufferings  of  wicked  fouls 
in  the  regions  of  punilhment,  fills  the  read- 
er with  dread  and  amazement : every  fyl- 
lable  founds  terror  ; awe  and  allonifhment 
accompany  his  majedic  numbers.  In  that 
pallage  j , 

Turn  feva  fan  are 

Verbera,  turn  ftiidor  ferri,  tradsque  catenas, 

the  hifTing  letter  repeated  with  broad  found- 
ing vowch  immediately  followingthe  force 
and  roughnefs  ol'  the  canine  letter  fo  of- 
ten ufed,  and  thofe  dropg  fyllables  in  the 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  places,  empha- 
tically exprefs  thoie  dreadful  founds.  A 
man  of  any  ear  will,  upon  the  repetition  of 
them,  be  apt  to  fancy  he  hears  the  crack 
of  the  furies  whips,  and  the  rattling  and 
clank,of  infernal  chains.  Thofe  harih  eli- 
fions, and  heavy  robull  fyllables,  in  that 
defeription  of  the  hviccus  Cyclops,  Mon- 
frim  hcrrenchan,  informer  ingens^  naturally 
exprefs  the  eiiormous  bulk  and  brutilh 

* liiad  17.  V.  265. 
f /iii.eid  6.  V.  55S,  &c. 

fiercenefs. 
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fiercenefs,  of  that  mif-lhapen  and  horrid 
monder. 

Our  Spenfer,  one  of  the  bed  poets  this 
nation  has  bred,  and  whofe  faults  are  not 
to  be  imputed  either  to  want  of  genius  or 
care,  but  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  very 
happy  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his 
numbers;  of  which  take  this  example,  not 
altogether  foreign  or  iinpdrallel  to  that  of 
Virgil  jud  mentioned. 

He  heard  a dreadful  found, 

'Which  through  the  wood  ioud-bellowing  did  re- 
bound. 

And  then, 

His  monflrous  enemy 

With  Idurdy  fleps  came  ft<<lking  in  his  fight, 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high 

Thofe  verl'es  in  the  fird  Georgic, 

Ter  funt  conati  Imponere  Pelio  Olfam 

Scilicet,  atrjue  Ofi'a.’  frondofum  involvere 
Olympum  'h 

are  contrived  with  great  art  to  reprefent 
the  prodigious  pains  the  giants  took  in 
heaping  mountains  upon  mountains  to  fcale 
heaven,  and  the  flownefs  of  their  progrefs 
in  that  unwieldy  work. 

For  a vowel  open  before  a vowel,  makes 
a chafrn,  and  requires  a drong  and  full 
breath,  therefore  a paufe  mud  follo  w,  which 
naturally  expredes  dilliculty  and  oppoii- 
tlon. 

But  when  fwiftnefs  and  fpecd  are  to  be 
deferibed,  fee  how  the  fame  wonderful 
man  varies  his  numbers,  and  Hill  fuits  his 
verfe  to  his  fuhjcct  ! 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fccilu  quatit  ungula 
campum. 

Here  the  rapid  numbers,  and  fnort  fyl- 
lables,  fullained  with  drong  vowels,  admi- 
rably reprdent  both  the  vigour  and  Ipced 
of  a liorle  at  full  dretcli  fcouring  over  the 
plain. 

When  Horace  fings  of  mirth,  beauty, 
and  other  lubjcfls  that  require  delicacy 
and  fweetnefs  of  cornpofition,  he  fmooths 
his  lines  with  foft  fyllables,  and  dows  in 
gay  and  melting  numbers.  Scarce  any 
reader  is  fo  much  a dok,  but  good-hu- 
rnour  deals  upon  him  ; and  he  reads  with 
fomething  of  the  tcm.pcr  which  the  author 
was  m when  he  wrote.  How'  inexoreilibly 
Iweet  are  thoic  neat  lines ! 

Urit  me  Glyccras  nltor, 

Splendciitis  Pario  marmure  purlus  : 

Uiic  grac.t  protervir.iS, 

Ec  vultus  nimium  lubricus  a'’pici. 

* Fairy  Q^een. 
t Georg.  1.  V.  aSi. 
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Innumerable  beauties  of  this  nature  are 
fcattered  through  his  lyric  poetry.  But 
when  he  undertakes  lofty  and  noble  fub- 
jefls,  he  raifes  his  dyle,  and  drengthena 
his  exprefiion.  For  example,  when  he 
propofes  to  do  honour  to  Pindar,  and  dng 
the  glories  of  Augudus,  he  reaches  the 
Grecian’s  nobled  flights,  has  all  his  mag- 
nificence of  thought,  his  drength  of  fancy, 
and  daring  liberty  of  figures. 

The  Roman  Ivvan  foars  as  high  as  the 
Tlieban : he  equals  that  commanding  fpirit, 
thofe  awful  and  vigorous  beauties,  which 
he  generoufly  pronounces  inimitable; 
and  praifes  both  his  immortal  predecef- 
for  in  lyric  poetry,  and  his  royal  benc- 
fador,  with  as  much  grandeur,  and  ex- 
alted eloquence,  as  ever  Pindar  praifed  any 
of  his  heroes. 

it  is  a jud  obfervation  of  Longinus,  that 
though  Homer  and  Virgil  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Dadyl  and  Spondee,  and  rare- 
ly ufe  any  equivalent  feet,  yet  they  tem- 
per them  together  with  fuch  adonifliing 
ddll  and  diligence,  fo  carefully  vary  their 
fyllables,  and  adapt  their  founds  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  deferibed,  that  in  their 
poems  there  is  all  the  harmonious  change 
and  variety  of  numbers,  which  can  be 
compofed  by  all  the  polfible  turns,  and 
different  pcfitions  of  all  the  feet  in  the  lan- 
guages. Blacki-valL 

§ ^53*  at  ions  cannot  he  fuff.clcnt  Sub- 

Jlitutes  for  fuch  Originals. 

A reader  of  fuch  autliors  can  fcarce  ever 
be  weary;  he  has  the  advantage  of  a tra- 
veller for  many  miles  round  J3amafcus;  he 
never  removes  out  of  Paradife,  but  is  re- 
galed with  a conllant  fucceffion  of  pleafurcs, 
and  enjoys  in  a fmall  compafs  the  bountv 
and  gaiety  of  univerfal  nature.  From 
hence  may  be  feen  the  injufiice  and  folly 
of  thofe  people,  wlio  would  have  tranfia- 
tions  of  the  clafiics  : and  then,  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin, 
throwaway  the  great  originals  to  duff  and 
oblivion.  I would  indeed,  have  all  the 
clalfics  turned  into  ou r language  by  the  moft 
mafterlydiands,  (as  we  already  havefome) 
among  other- rcafons,  for  this,  that  inge- 
nious and  inquifitive  people,  who  have  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  learned  tongues,  may  have  fome  tafie 
oF  their  excellencies.  Ignorant  perfons,  who 
know  nothing  of  their  language,  would 
foon  be  perfuadecl  to  believe;  and  fhallow' 
pretenders,  who  know  nothing  of  their 
beauties,  would  boldly  pronounce,  that 

fome 
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fome  tranflatlons  we  liave  go  beyond  the 
original;  ; while  fc  hokirs  of  clear  and  found 
judgment  are  well  fatisfied,  that  it  is  iin- 
polLbie  any  verfion  fliould  come  up  to 
them.  A tranflation  of  the  noble  daffies 
out  of  their  native  tongue,  fo  much  in 
many  refpeds  inferior  to  th^m,  always 
more  or  Ids  ilatrens  their  fenfc,  and  tar- 
niflics  their  beauties.  It  is  fornething  like 
tranfplar.ting  a precious  tree  out  of  the 
v/arm  and  fruitful  dimes  in  which  it  was 
produced,  into  a cold  and  barren  country: 
with  much  care  and  tendernefs  it  may  live, 
blollbm  and  bear;  but  it  can  never  fo 
dicarfully  ilouriflr,  as  in  its  native  foil ; 
it  will  degenerate  and  lofe  much  of  its  de- 
licious flavour,  and  original  richnefs.  And 
befldcs  the  weakening  of  the  fenfc  (though 
that  be  bv  far  the  moft  important  confider- 
ation)  Greek  and  Latin  have  fuch  a no- 
ble harmony  of  found,  luch  force  and  dig- 
nity of  numbers,  and  fuch  delicacy  of  turn 
in  the  periods,  that  cannot  entirely  be  pre- 
ferved  in  any  ianguag-e  of  the  world. 
Thcfe  two  languages  arc  fo  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptive  of  all  the  graces  of  v.  it  and  elocu- 
tion, that  they  are  read  witli  more  plea- 
fure  and  lively  guE,  and  confequcntly  with 
more  advantage,  tnan  the  moll  perfedl 
tranllation  that  the  abiell  genius  can  com- 
pofe,  or  the  llrcngcft  modern  language 
can  bear.  The  pleafurc  a man  takes  in 
reading,  engages  a clofe  attention ; raifes 
and  cheers  the  fpirits;  and  imprelfes  the 
author’s  fentiments  and  expreflions  deeper 
on  the  memory.  A gentleman  travels 
threugh  the  finell  coiintiies  in  t!ie  world, 
IS  in  all  rcfpedls  qualified  to  make  obfer- 
tmtions,  and  then  writes  a faithful  and  cu- 
rious hiilory  of  his  travels.  I can  read  his 
relations  with  plcafure  and  improt  ement, 
and  will  pay  him  the  praife  due  to  his  me- 
rits; but  muil  believe,  tliat  if  I myfelf  tra- 
velled through  thofe  countries,  and  atten- 
tivciy  viewed  and  confldcred  all  thole  cu- 
riofiticr-  of  art  and  nature  which  he  dc- 
fciibcs,  I fliould  have  a more  fatisfadlory 
idea,  and  higher  pleafure,  than  it  is  rol- 
flble  to  receive  from  the  exaflfdl  accounts. 
Authors  of  fuch  difiinguilhed  parts  and 
perfeclions,  cannot  be  ftudied  by  a rational 
and  difeerning  reader  without  very  valua- 
ble advantages.  Their  llrong  fenfe  and 
raaniy  thought,  cloathed  in  the  moft  fignifi- 
cant  and  beautiful  language,  will  Improve 
his  reafon  and  judgment : and  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  art  of  geuteel  and  lenfi- 
ble  writing.  For  it  is  a mod  abfurd  ob- 
jedion,  that  the  Claflics  do  not  improve 


your  reafon,  nor  enlarge  your  knowledge 
of  ufcful  things,  but  only  amufe  and  di- 
vert you  with  artificial  turns  of  words,  and 
llouilihcs  of  rhetoric.  Let  but  a man  of 
capacity  read  a few  lines  in  Plato,  De- 
nrofthenes,  Tally,  Sallull,  Juvenal,  &c. 
and  he  will  immediately  difeover  all  fuch 
objections  either  to  proceed  from  igno- 
rance, a depraved  tafte,  or  intolerable 
conceit.  7’he  daffies  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  things  they  undertake 
to  treat  of ; and  explain  and  adorn  their 
fubjeft  with  found  reafoning,  exaCl  dif- 
pe  fuion,  and  beautiful  propriety  of  lan- 
guage. No  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
have  people  to  ftudy  them  with  negleCl 
and  exclufion  of  other  parts  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  good  learning.  No;  let 
a man  furnlflr  himfcif  with  all  the  arts  and  ' 
fciences,  that  he  has  either  capacity  or 
opportunity  to  learn  ; and  he  will  fall  find, 
that  readinefs  and  fldll  in  thefe  correCl  and 
rational  authors  is  not  the  lead  ornamen- 
tal or  ferviceable  part  of  his  attainments. 
The  neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  com- 
pofitions  will  be  refrefliment  and  mufic, 
after  the  toils  of  fevercr  and  harfher  flu- 
dics.  The  brightnefs  of  their  fenfe,  and 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  diClion, 
will  qualify  moft  people,  who  duly  admire 
and  ftudy  their  excellencies,  to  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  with  energy  and  clcar- 
nefs.  Some  gentlemen,  deeply  read  in 
old  fyftems  of  philofophy,  and  the  abftrufer 
part  of  learning,  for  want  of  a fufficient 
acquaintance  with  thefe  great  mailers  of 
llyle  and  politenefs,  have  not  been  able 
fo  to  exprefs  their  notions,  as  to  make 
their  labours  fully  intelligible  and  ufeful 
to  mankind.  Irregular  broken  periods, 
long  and  frequent  parenthefes,  and  harfn 
tropes,  have  perplexed  their  notions ; and 
much  of  their  fenfe  has  lain  buried  under 
the  confuflon  and  rubbilh  of  an  obfeure 
and  horrid  ftyle.  The  brighteft  and  moft 
rational  thoughts  are  obfeured,  and  in  a 
greatmcafurefpoiledjifthey  be  encumbered 
with  obfolete  and  coarfe  words  unlkilfully 
placed,  and  ungracefully  turned.  Tlie 
matchicis  graces  of  feme  fine  odes  in  Ana- 
creon or  Horace,  do  chiefly  r.rife  from 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  beautiful  werds, 
and  the  delicacy  and  harmonioufnefs  of 
the  ftruflure.  Black^jjall. 

§ 155.  The Iccidiar  Excellence  ef  the  Speeches 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ro  m a x s . 

Befides  the  other  advantages  of  ftudy- 
ing  the  claffical  hiftorians,  there  is  one, 

which 
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which  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  qua- 
lified to  manage  public  bufinefs,  and  fit  as 
members  in  the  mofl  augull  aflemblics, 
have  a more  confiderable  lliare  in,  than 
people  of  meaner  condition.  The  fpeeches 
of  the  great  men  among  the  Greeks  and 
Remans  deferve  their  peculiar  lludy  and 
imitation,  as  being  maflcr-pieces  of  clear 
reafoning  and  genuine  eloquence  : the  ora- 
tors in  the  Clafiics  fairly  ftate  their  cafe, 
and  ilrongly  argue  it : their  remarks  are 
furprifing  and  pertinent,  their  repartees 
quick,  andtheirraillery  clear  and  diverting. 

'i  hey  are  bold  without  rafhnefs  or  info- 
ld nee;  and  fevere  with  good  manners  and 
decency.  They  do  juflice  to  their  fubjed, 
and  fpeak  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  characters  of  perfons.  Their  fenten- 
ces  are  fprighdy,  and  their  morals  found. 
In  fliort,  no  part  of  the  compofitions  of 
the  ancients  is  more  finifhed,  more  inftruc- 
tive  and  pleafing,  than  their  orations. 
Here  they  feem  to  exert  their  choicek  abi- 
lities, and  colled:  the  utmoH:  force  of  their 
genius.  Their  whole  hillories  may  be 
compared  to  a noble  and  delicious  country, 
that  lies  under  the  favourable  eye  and  per- 
petual i miles  of  the  heavens,  and  is  every 
where  crowned  with  pleafure  and  plenty  ; 
but  their  choice  deferiptions  and  fpeeches 
feem  like  fome  peculiarly  fertile  and  hap- 
py fpots  of  ground  in  that  country,  on 
v/hich  nature  has  poured  out  her  riches 
with  a more  liberal  hand,  and  art  has  made 
the  utmod  improvements  of  her  bounty. 
They  have  tak®a  fo  much  pains,  and  ufed 
fuch  accuracy  in  the  fpeeches,  that  the 
greater  pleafure  they  have  given  the  read- 
er, the  more  they  have  expofed  them- 
leives  to  the  cenfure  of  the  critic.  The- 
orations  are  too  fublime  and  elaborate;  and 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  are  aferibed, 
could  not  at  thofe  times  compofe  or  fpeak 
them.  ’Tis  allowed,  that  they  might  not 
deliver  themfelves  in  that  exaft  number 
and  colledion  of  words,  which  the  hido- 
rians  have  fo  curioufly  laid  together;  but 
it  can  fcarce  be  denied,  but  the  great 
men  in  hidory  had  frequent  occafions  of 
fpeaking  in  public;  and  dis  probable,  that 
niany  times  they  did  actually  fpeak  to  the 
iame  purpofe.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Scipio,  Caefar  and  Cato,  were  capable  of 
making  as  good  fpeeches  as  Livy  or  Sal- 
lud;  and  Pericles  was  an  orator  no  ways 
inferior  to  Thucydides.  When  the  reafon 
of  the  thing  will  allow  that  there  was  time 
and  room  for  premeditation,  there  is  no 
quedion  but  many  of  thofe  admirable  men 
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in  hidory  fpoke  as  vve^l  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  by  thofe  able  and  tdoquent  writers. 
But  then  the  hidorians  putting  the  fpeeches 
into  their  own  dyle,  and  giving  us  thofe 
harant^ues  in  form,  which  we  cannot  tell 
how  they  could  come  at,  tvefpafs  again  It 
probability,  and  the  dridt  rules  of  wa  iting 
hidory.  It  has  always  been  allowed  to 
great  w'its  fometimes  to  dep  out  of  the 
beaten  road,  and  to  foar  out  of  the  view  of 
a heavy  fcholiad.  To  grant  all  that  is  in 
the  objedlion:  the  greateit  Claffics  were 
liable  to  human  infirmities  and  errors ; 
and  whenever  their  forward  cenfurcs  diall 
fall  into  fuch  irregularities,  and  commit 
fuch  faults  joined  to  fuch  excellencies,  the 
learned  world  will  not  only  pardon,  but 
admire  them.  We  may  lay  of  that  cele- 
brated fpeech  of  Marius  in  Sallud,  and 
others  that  are  mod  attacked  upon  this 
foot,  as  the  friends  of  Virgil  do  in  excufe 
of  his  ofi ending  againd  chronology  in  the 
dory  of  ^neas  and  Dido;  that  had  there 
been  no  room  for  fuch  little  objeiSlions,  the 
world  had  wanted  fome  of  the  mod  charm- 
ing and  confummate  produdtions  of  hu- 
man wit.  Whoever  made  thofe  noble 
fpeeches  and  debates,  they  fo  naturally 
arlfe  from  the  podure  of  adairs,  and  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  times  which  the  authors 
then  deferibe,  and  are  fo  rational,  fo  pathe- 
tic, and  becoming,  that  the  pleafure  and 
indrudion  of  the  reader  is  the  fame.  A 
complete  didertation  upon  the  ufes  and 
beauties  of  the  chief  fpeeches  in  the  claf- 
fical  hidorians,  would  be  a work  of  curi- 
ofity,  that  would  require  an  able  genius 
and  fine  pen.  I fnall  jud  make  fome  diort 
driclurcs  upon  two;  one  out  of  Thucydi- 
des, and  the  other  out  of  Tacitus. 

Blackvjall, 

§ 155.  On  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pt’- 

RICLES. 

The  funeral  oration  made  by  Pericles 
upon  his  brave  countrymen  who  died  in 
battle,  is  full  of  prudence  and  manly  elo- 
quence ; of  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  wife  remarks.  He  does 
not  lavilh  'away  his  commendations,  but 
renders  the  honour  of  the  date  truly  defi- 
rable,  by  (hewing  they  are  always  confer- 
red with  judgment  and  warinefs.  He 
praifes  the  dead,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  living  to  follow  their  example ; to  which 
he  propofes  the  dronged  inducements  in 
the  mod  moving  and  lively  manner;  from 
the  confideration  of  the  immortal  honours 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed ; and, 
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the  generous  provifions  made  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  dear  peifons  left  behind 
by  thofe  who  fell  in  their  country’s  caule. 
He  imputes  the  grcated  fiiare  of  the  me- 
rits of  thofe  gallant  men,  to  the  excellency 
of  the  Athenian  conftitution ; wliich  train- 
ed them  up  in  fuch  regular  difcipline,  and 
it’cured  to  them  and  their  dcfcendants 
fuch  invaluable  privileges,  that  no  man  of 
lenfc  and  gratitude,  of  public  fpirit,  and  a 
lover  of  his  children,  would  fcruple  to  ven- 
ture his  life  to  preferve  them  inviolable, 
and  tranfmit  them  to  late  poderity.  The 
noble  orator  in  his  fpeech  gives  an  admi- 
rablecharadler  of  his  countrymen  the  Athe- 
nians. He  reprefents  them  as  brave,  with 
confideration  and  coolnefs : and  polite  and 
genteel,  without  elteminacy.  They  are, 
lays  he,  eafy  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
kind  and  communicative  to  Grangers : they 
cultivate  and  improve  all  the  arts,  and  en- 
joy all  the  pleafures  of  peace;  and  yet  are 
never  furprifed  at  the  alarms,  nor  impa- 
tient of  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  war.  They 
are  generous  to  their  friends,  and  terrible 
to  their  enemies.  They  ufe  all  the  liberty 
that  can  be  defircd  without  infolence  or 
liccntioufnefs;  and  f«ar  nothing  but  tranf- 
grehing  the  laws  *.  Blackball. 

§ 156.  O71  Mucian’j  speech  in  Ta- 

cit u S'. 

Mucian’s  fpeech  in  Tacitus  f contains 
many  important  matters  in  a fmall  com- 
pals;  and  in  a few  clean  and  emphatical 
words  goes  through  the  principal  topics  of 
perfuafjon.  He  prefl'cs  and  conjures  Vef- 
pafian  todifpute  the  empire  with  Vitcllius, 
by  the  duty  he  ov  cs  his  bleeding  country  ; 
by  the  love  he  has  for  his  hopeful  fons ; 
by  the  fairefl  profpefl  of  fucceis  that  could 
be  hoped  for,  if  he  once  vigoroufly  fet 
upon  that  glorious  bufmefs;  but,  if  he  ne- 
gleded  the  prefent  opportunity,  by  the  dif- 
mal  appearance  of  the  worfl  evils  that  could 
be  feared;  he  encourages  him  by  the  num- 
ber and  goodnefs  of  his  forces ; by  the  in- 
tereif  and  fleadinefs  of  his  friends ; by  the 
vices  of  his  rival,  and  his  own  virtues. 
Yet  all  the  while  this  great  man  compli- 
ments Vefpafian,  and  pays  him  honour,  he 
is  cautious  not  in  the  leaft  to  diminifli  his 
own  glory:  if  he  readily  allows  him  the 
jBrft  rank  of  merit,  he  brifkly  claims  the 
i'econd  to  himfelf.  Never  were  liberty 

* See  Thucyd.  Oxon.^Ed.  lib.  2.  p.  103. 

4 Tack.  Elzevir.  Ed.  1634.  Hilt.  2.  p.  i;Si, 
5^5* 
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and  complaifance  of  fpeech  more  happily 
mixed  ; he  conveys  found  exhortation  in 
praife  ; and  at  the  fame  time  fa^  s very 
bold  and  very  obliging  things,  in  lliort, 
he  fpeaks  with  the  bravery  of  a foldicr, 
and  the  freedom  of  a friend:  in  his  ad- 
drefs,  there  is  the  air  and  the  gracefulnefs 
of  an  accomplilhed  courtier  ; in  his  advice, 
the  fagacity  and  caution  of  a confummate 
llatcfman.  • Ibid. 

§ 157.  l^he  ClaJJics  exhibit  a beautiful 

SjJlem  of  Morals, 

Another  great  advantage  of  hudying 
the  dallies  is,  that  from  a few  of  the  bell 
of  them  may  be  drawn  a good  fyllem  and 
beautiful  colleftion  of  found  morals.  There 
the  precepts  of  a virtuous  and  happy  life 
are  let  off  in  the  light  and  gracefulnefs  of 
clear  and  moving  expreflion  ; and  elo- 
quence is  meritorioufly  employed  in  vin- 
dicating and  adorning  religion.  This 
makes  deep  impreffions  on  the  minds  of 
young  gentlemen,  and  charms  them  with 
the  love  of  goodnefs  fo  engagingly  dreffed, 
and  fo  beautifully  commended.  The  OfR- 
ces,  Cato  Major,  Tufculan  Qudlicns,  &c. 
of  Tully,  want  not  much  of  Lpidletus  and 
Antonlne  in  morality,  and  are  much  fupe- 
rior  in  language.  Pindar  writes  in  an  ex- 
cellent drain  of  piety  as  well  as  poetry;  he 
carefully  wipes  off  the  afperfions  that  old 
fables  had  thrown  upon  the  deities ; and 
never  fpeaks  of  things  or  perfons  facred, 
but  with  the  tenderell  caution  and  rev'e-. 
rencc.  He  praifes  virtue  and  religion  with 
a generovis  warmth  ; and  fpeaks  of  its  eter- 
nal rewards  with  a pious  affurance.  A 
notable  critic  has  obferved,  to  the  perpe- 
tual fcandal  of  this  poet,  that  his  chief,  if 
not  only  excellency,  lies  in  his  moral  fen- 
tences.  Indeed  Pindar  is  a great  mailer  of 
this  excellency,  for  which  all  men  offenfe 
will  admire  him;  and  at  the  fame  time  be 
allonilhed  at  that  man’s  honefty  who  flights 
fuch  an  excellency;  and  that  man’s  under- 
llanding,  who  cannot  difeover  many  more 
excellencies  in  him.  I remember,  in  one 
of  his  Olympic  Odes,  in  a noble  confi- 
dence of  his  own  genius,  and  a jull  con- 
tempt of  his  vile  and  malicious  a<j,vc*faries, 
he  compares  himfelf  to  an  eagle,  and  them 
to  crows : and  indeed  he  foars  far  above 
the  reach  and  out  of  the  view  of  noify 
fluttering  cavillers.  The  famous  Greek 
profeflbr,  Duport,  has  made  an  entertain- 
ing and  ufeful  colledion  of  Homer’s  divine 
and  moral  fayings,  and  has  with  great  dex- 
terity compared  them  with  parallel  pafl'a- 

ges 
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ges  out  of  the  infpired  writers  * : By  which 
it  appears,  that  there  is  no  book  in  the 
world  fo  like  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
as  Homer.  The  noble  hiftorians  abound 
with  moral  refleclions  upon  the  condudl 
of  human  life  ; and  powerfully  indrudl 
both  by  precepts  and  examples.  They 
paint  vice  and  villainy  in  horrid  co- 
lours ; and  employ  all  their  reafon  and 
eloquence  to  pay  due  honours  to  virtue, 
and  render  undiifembled  goodnefs  amiable 
in  the  eye  of  mankind.  They  exprefs  a 
true  reverence  for  the  edablilhed  religion, 
and  a hearty  concern  for  the  profperous 
hate  of  their  native  country.  Blackball. 

§ 158.  On  XenophonV  Memoirs  of 
Socrates. 

Xenophon’s  memorable  things  of  So- 
crates, is  a very  inllru£live  and  refined 
fyhem  of  morality  : it  goes  through  all 
points  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  with  great 
clearnefs  of  fenfe  and  found  notion,  and 
with  inexprelTible  fimplicity  and  purity  of 
language.  The  great  Socrates  there  dif- 
courfes  in  fuch  a manner,  as  is  mod  proper 
to  engage  and  perfuade  all  forts  of  readers : 
he  argues  with  the  reafon  of  a philofopher, 
dircdls  with  the  authority  of  a lawgiver, 
and  addreffes  with  the  familiarities  and 
endearments  of  a friend. 

He  made  as  many  improvements  in 
true  morality,  as  could  be  made  by  the 
unafiifted  hrength  of  human  reafon;  nay, 
he  delivers  himfelf  in  fome  places,  as  if  he 
was  enlightened  by  a ray  from  heaven. 
In  one  of  Plato’s  divine  dialogues  f,  So- 
crates utters  a furprifing  prophecy  of  a di- 
vine perfon,  a true  friend  and  lover  of 
human  nature,  who  was  to  come  into  the 
world  to  inllrufl  them  in  the  mod  accept- 
able way  of  addreffing  their  prayers  to  the 
majefty  of  God.  Ibid, 

§ 1 5 9.  On  the  Morality  of  Juvenal. 

I do  not  wonder  when  I hear  that  fome 
prelates  of  the  church  have  recommended 
the  ferious  dudy  of  Juvenal’s  moral  parts 
to  their  clergy.  'Fhat  manly  and  vigorous 
author,  fo  perfecil  a mader  in  the  ferious 
and  fublime  way  of  fatire,  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  excellencies  of 
good  writing;  but  is  efpecially  to  be  ad- 
mired and  valued  for  his  exalted  morals. 
He  diffuadcs  from  wickednefs,  and  exhorts 

* Gnomologia  Homsrica,  Cantab,  1660, 

d Dialog.  Sclent,  Cantab.  1683.  ad  Aldblad. 
p,  255. 
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to  goodnefs,  with  vehemence  of  zeal  that 
can  fcarce  be  dilfembled,  and  drength  of 
reafon  that  cannot  eafily  be  refided.  He 
does  not  praife  virtue,  and  condemn  vice, 
as  one  has  a favourable,  and  the  other  a 
malignant  afpeft  upon  a man’s  fortune  in 
this  woi  Id  only  ; but  he  edablifhes  the  un- 
alterable didinflions  of  good  and  evil ; and 
builds  his  dotilrine  upon  the  immoveable 
foundations  of  God  and  infinite  Provi- 
dence. 

His  morals  are  fuited  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  an  immortal  foul : and,  like  it, 
derive  their  original  from  heaven. 

How  found  and  ferviceable  is  that  won- 
derful notion  in  the  thirteenth  fatire  * , 
That  an  inward  inclination  to  do  an  ill 
thing  is  criminal : that  a wicked  thought 
ftains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  expofes  the 
offender  to  the  punifhment  of  heaven, 
though  it  never  ripen  into  aclion  I A fuit- 
able  pradlice  vrould  effedually  crufh  the 
ferpent’s  head,  and  banifli  a long  and 
black  train  of  mifehiefs  and  miferies  cut 
of  the  world.  What  a feene  of  horror 
does  he  difclofe,  when  in  the  fame  fatire  -{' 
he  opens  to  our  view  the  wounds  and 
galhes  of  a wicked  confcience ! The  guilty 
reader  is  not  only  terrified  at  dreadful 
cracks  and  flalhes  of  the  heavens,  but  looks 
pale  and  trembles  at  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  poet’s  awful  verfe.  The  no- 
tion of  true  fortitude  cannot  be  better  ha- 
ted than  it  is  in  the  eighth  fatire  J,  where 
-he  preffmgly  exhorts  his  reader  always  to 
prefer  his  confcience  and  principles  before 
his  life ; and  not  be  reftrained  from  doing 
his  duty,  or  be  awed  into  a compliance 
with  a villainous  propofal,  even  by  the 
prefence  and  command  of  a barbarous  ty- 
rant, or  the  neareft  profpefl  of  death  in  all 
the  circumfiances  of  cruelty  and  terror. 
Mull  not  a profefibr  of  Chriflianity  be 
afhamed  of  himfelf  for  harbouring  uncha- 
ritable and  bloody  refentments  in  his  breah, 
when  he  reads  andconiiders  that  invaluable 
palfage  againh  revenge  in  the  above-men- 
tioned tliirteenth  fatire  § ? where  he  argues 
againfi:  that  fierce  and  fatal  paflion,  from  the 
ignorance  and  llttlenefs  of  that  mind  which 
is  pofixTfed  with  it ; from  the  honour  and 
gexierofity  of  pahing  by  and  forgiving  in- 
juries ; from  the  example  of  thole  wife  and 
mild  men,  of  Chryfippus  and  Thales,  and 

V.  208,  &c. 

4 V.  192,  &C.  2JO,  &C, 

f V.  79-25. 

§ V^.  181,  &c. 
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efpecially  that  of  Socrates,  that  undaanted 
champion  and  martyr  of  natural  religion; 
who  was  fo  great  a proficient  in  the  beft 
philofophy,  that  he  v/as  affured  his  malici- 
ous profecutors  and  murderers  could  do 
him  no  hurt ; and  had  not  himfcif  the  leaf! 
inclination  or  rifing  wifii  to  do  them  any; 
who  difcourfed  with  that  chearful  gravity, 
and  graceful  compofure,  a few  moments 
before  he  was  going  to  die,  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  take  pollefiion  of  a king- 
dom; and  drank  off  the  poifonous  bowl, 
as  a potion  of  Immortality.  BlackivalL 

§ )6o.  The  hefi  Clajjics  lay  do'Xvn  excellent 
Rules  for  Con-uerfation. 

The  beft  Claftics  lay  down  very  valu- 
able rides  for  the  management  of  conver- 
fation,  for  graceful  and  proper  addrefs  to 
thofe  perfons  with  whom  we'  converfe. 
They  inftruft  their  readers  in  the  methods 
of  engaging  and  preferving  friends ; and 
reveal  to  them  the  true  fecret  of  pleaftng 
mankind.  This  is  a large  and  agreeable 
held  ; but  I ftiall  confine  myfelf  to  a fmall 
compafs. 

While  Tully,  under  the  perfon  of  Craf- 
fns,  gives  an  account  of  the  word  inephis, 
or  impertinent,  he  infinuates  excellent  cau- 
tion to  prevent  a man  from  rendering 
himfelf  ridiculous  and  diftafteful  to  com- 
pany. Thefc  are  his  words : “ He  that 
‘‘  either  docs  not  obferve  the  proper  time 

of  a thing,  or  fpeaks  too  much,  or  vain- 

glorioufty  fets  himfcif  oft',  or  has  not  a 
“ regard  to  the  dignity  or  intereft  of  thofe 
“ he  converfes  with,  or,  in  a word,  is  in 
“ any  kind  indecent  or  exceffive,  is  called 
“ impertinent.”  T hat  is  admirable  ad- 
vice in  the  tif.rd  book  of  his  Ofiices,  for 
the  prudent  and  graceful  regulation  of  a 
ir.an’s  difeourfe  (which  has  fo  powerful  an 
influence  upon  the  misfortune  or  happi- 
nefs  of  life)  that  vve  fhould  always  fpeak 
with  that  prudence,  candour,  and  undif- 
fembled  complaifance,  that  the  perfons  we 
addrefs  may  be  perfuaded  that  we  both 
love  and  reverence  them. 

For  this  perfuafion  fettled  in  their  minds, 
vt'ill  fecure  their  friendfhip,  and  create  us 
the  pleafure  of  their  mutual  love  and  re- 
fpe£l.  Every  judicious  reader  of  Horace 
will  allow  the  juftnefs  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple’s cha'after  of  him.  That  he  was  the 
greateft  mafter  of  life,  and  of  true  fenfe 
in  the  condufl  of  it.  Is  it  poflible  to  com- 
prife  better  advice  in  fewer  lines,  than 
thofe  of  his  to  his  friend  Lollius,  which  I 
ftiali  give  you  in  the  original? 


Arcanum  neque  ta  fcrutaberls  ullliis  unquajit^’ 

CommiflluTiqup.  leges,  & vino  toitus  & ira; 

Nec  tua  laudabis  lludij,  aut  atinia  reprendes  : 

Nec,  cum  venari  volet  ille,  pocmala  paiiges  *. 

Horace  had  an  intimate  friend flilp  and- 
intereft  with  men  of  the  chief  quality  and 
diftinftion  in  the  empire  ; who  then  was 
fitter  to  lay  down  rules  liow  to  appro-ach 
the  great,  and  gain  their  countenance  and 
patronage 

This  great  man  has  a peculiar  talent  of 
handfomely  expreffmg  his  gratitude  to  his 
noble  benefaftors  : he  juft  puts  a due  va- 
lue upon  every  favour ; and,  in  fltort,  ma- 
nages that  nice  fubjeflof  praife  with  a man- 
ly grace,  and  irreproachable  decency.  How- 
clean  is  that  addrefs  to  Auguftus  abfent 
from  Rome,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  the  fourdi 
book  ! 

Lucem  redde  tuac,  dux  bone,  patriae  ; 

Inflar  veris  enim,  vulcus  ubi  tuus 

AffiilHl  populo,  giatior  it  dies, 

Et  i'clcb  melius  iiitent. 

Here  are  no  forced  figures  or  unnatural 
rants ; ’tis  all  feafonable  and  beatifuL 
poetical  and  literally  true.  Ih/d. 

§ 161.  Diredions  for  reading  the  ClaJfcT^ 

Thofe  excellencies  of  the  Ancients,.- 
which  [ have  accounted  for,  feem  to  be 
fufticient  to  recommend  them  to  the  efteem 
and  lludy  of  all  lovers  of  good  and  polite 
learning  : and  that  the  young  fcholar  may 
ftudy  them  with  fuitable  fuccefs  and  im- 
provcnicm,  a few  diredions  maybe  proper 
to  be  obferved  ; which  1 fhall  lay  down  in 
this  chapter,  ’d'is  in  my  opinion  a right 
method  to  begin  with  tlie  beft  and  moft 
approved  Claffics;  audio  read  thofe  au- 
thors firfe,  which  muft  often  be  read  over. 
Befides,  that  the  beft  authors  are  eaficft  10 
be  undcrllood,  their  noble  fenfe  and  ani- 
mated expreffion  will  make  ftrong  impref- 
fions  upon  the  young  fcholar’s  mind,  and 
train  him  up  to  the  early  love  and  imita- 
tion of  their  excellencies. 

Plautus,  Catiilius,  Terence,  Virgil,  IIo- 
race,  Ovdd,  Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
cannot  be  ftudied  too  much,  or  gone  over 
too  often.  One  reading  may  fufiicc  for 
Lucan,  Statius,  Valerius  Ffaccus,  Siliiis 
Italicus,  Claudian  tho'jgh  there  will  be 
frequent  occafions  tO'Confult  fome  of  their 
particular  paffages.  The  i:ime  may  be 
faid  with  refped  to  the  Greek  poets : tlo- 
mer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Ariftophanes,  Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles,  Theocritus,  Callinm- 
chus,  muft  never  be  entirely  laid  afide ; 

# Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  I,  V.  37. 

and 
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-and  will  recompcncc  as  many  repetitions 
.as  a man's  time  and  afrairs  will  allow. 
Hefiod,  Orpheas,  Theogonis,  yEl'chylus, 
I-ycophron,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nicander 
Aratus,  Oppian,  Quintus  Calaber,  Diony- 
fius,  Periegetes,  and  Nonnus,  will  amply 
reward  the  labour  of  one  careful  perulal. 
Saliud,  Livy,  Cicero,  Crefar,  and  d'a-citus, 
deferve  to  be  read  feveral  times  ; and  read 
them  as  oft  as  you  pleafe,  they  will  al- 
ways afford  frefi-i  pleafure  and  improve- 
ment. 1 cannot  but  place  the  two  Plinys 
after  tliefe  illuftrious  writers,  who  fiouridi- 
ed,  indeed,  when  the  Roman  language  was 
a little  upon  tJie  declenfion  : but  by  the 
vigour  of  a great  genius,  and  wondrous  in- 
duliry,  raifed  themfelves  in  a great  meafure 
above  the  difeouragements  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  In  quality 
and  learning,  in  experience  of  the  world, 
.and  employments  of  importance  in  the  go- 
vernment, they  were  equal  to  the  grcatdt 
.of  the  Latin  writers,  though  excelled  by 
Lome  of  them  in  language. 

The  elder  Pliny’s  natural  hidory  is  a 
work  learned  and  copious,  that  entertains 
you  with  all  the  variety  of  nature  itlelL 
and  is  one  of  the  greatell:  monuments  of 
univcrfal  knowledge,  and  unwearied  appli- 
uCa  ion,  now  extant  in  the  world.  His  geo- 
graphy, and  defeription  of  herbs,  trees  and 
animals,  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  underlland- 
ing  of  all  the  authors  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

Pliny  the  younger  is  one  of  the  nnell 
wits  that  Italy  has  produced  ; lie  is  corredl 
and  elegant,  has  a florid  and  gay  fancy, 
tempered  with  maturity  and  foundnels  of 
judgment.  Every  thing  in  him  is  exqui- 
fltely  fludied  ; and  yet,  in  general  fpeaking, 
every  thing  is  natural  and  eafy.  In  his  in- 
comparable oration  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
he  has  frequent  and  furprifing  turns  of  true 
Wit,  without  playing  and  tinkling  upon 
founds.  He  has  exhaufted  the  fubjedl:  of 
panegyric,  ufing  every  topic,  and  every  de- 
licacy ofpraife.  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Demofthenes,  are  of  the 
fame  merit  among  the  Greeks : to  which, 
i think,  I may  add  Polybius,  Lucian,  and 
Plutarch.  Polybius  w'as  nobly  born,  a 
man  of  deep  thought,  and  perfedt  mailer  of 
hisfubjed:  he  difcovers  all  the  mylleries 
of  policy,  and  prefents  to  your  view  the  in- 
moll  fprings  of  thole  adions  which  he  de- 
fcribes : his  remarks  and  maxims  have  been 
regarded,  by  the  greatell  men  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  as  oracles  of  prudence  : 
Scipio  was  his  friend  and  admirer  ; Cicero, 
Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  have  honoured  him 
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with  high  commendations;  Conllantine  tiie 
Great  was  his  diligent  reader  ; and  Brutus 
abridged  him  for  his  own  conllant  ufe. 
Lucian  is  an  univerfal  (cholar,  and  a pro- 
digious wit  ; he  w Attic  and  neat  in  ids 
flyle,  clear  in  his  narration,  and  woiulcr- 
luily  facet.iouj  in  his  repartees:  he  fur- 
nifhes  you  with  almoilall  the  poetical  hif- 
tory  in  fuch  a diverting  manner,  that  you 
will  not  e“afi]y  forget  it  ; and  fupp'ies 
the  moll  dry  and  barren  wit  with  a rich 
plenty  of  materials.  Plutarch  is  an  author 
of  deep  fenfe,  and  vail  learning;  tl.ough 
he  docs  not  reach  his  ill'u'lrious  prcdecef- 
fors  in  the  graces  of  his  language,  his  mo- 
rals are  found  and  noble,  iiluftrated  with  a 
perpetual  variety  of  beautiful  metaphors 
and  coinparifons,  and  enlbrced  with  very 
remarkable  llories,  and  pertinent  examples : 
in  his  Lives  there  is  a complete  account  of 
all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  or 
their  culloms,  and  affairs  of  peace  and  war ; 
ihofe  W'-ricings  will  furnllh  a capable  and  in- 
quifitive  reader  with  a curious  vasiety  of 
charaAers,  with  a very  valuable  llore  of 
wife  remarks  and  found  politics.  The  fur- 
face  is  a little  rough,  but  under  lie  vail 
quantities  of  precious  ore.  Black~jjall. 

§ 162.  The  fuhordinate  ClaJJlcs  not  to  he 
neglected. 

Every  repetition  of  thefe  autho-s  will 
bring  the  reader  frcih  prolit  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  The  rell  of  tne  Claflics  mull  by  no 
means  be  negledled  ; but  ought  once  to  be 
carefully  read  over,  and  may  ever  after  be 
occafionally  confulted  witii  much  advan- 
tage. The  Grecian  Claflics  next  in  value  to 
thofe  we  have  named,  are,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  Strabo,  Aslian, 
Arrian’s  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Polya^nus,  Herodian ; the  Latin 
are,  Hirtius,  Juftin,  Quiutus  Curtius,  Fio- 
rus,  Nepos,  and  Suetonius.  \Ve  may, 
with  a little  allowance,  admit  that  obferva- 
tion  to  be  juft,  that  he  who  wmuld  com- 
pletely underftand  one  Clafilc,  muft  dili- 
gently read  all.  When  a young  gentie- 
man  is  entered  upon  a courfe  of  thefe 
ftudies,  I would  not  have  him  to  be  dif- 
couraged  at  the  checks  and  difficulties  he 
will  fometimes  meet  with  ; if  upon  clofe 
and  due  confideration  he  cannot  entirely 
mailer  any  paffage,  let  him  proceed  by 
conftant  and  regular  reading,  he  will  either 
find  in  that  author  he  is  upon,  or  fome 
other  on  the  fame  fubjed,  a parrallel  place 
that  will  clear  the  doubt. 

The  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain 
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and  illuftrate  the  Roman.  Learning  came 
late  to  Rome,  and  all  the  Latin  writers 
follow  the  plans  that  were  laid  cut  before 
them  by  the  great  mailers  of  Greece. 

They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks, 
and  in  many  places  tranflate  ’em.  Com- 
pare ’em  together,  and  they  will  be  a com- 
ment to  one  another;  you  will  by  this 
means  be  enabled  to  pais  a more  certain 
judgment  upon  the  humour  and  idiom  of 
both  languages ; and  both  the  pleafure  and 
advantage  of  your  reading  will  be  double. 

Black’wall. 

§ 163.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Writers  to  he 
compared. 

By  a careful  comparifon  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  you  will  fee  how  judici- 
oufly  the  latter  imitated  the  former;  and 
will  yourfelf  be  qualified,  with  greater  plea- 
fure and  fuccefs,  to  read  and  imitate  both. 
By  obferving  what  advantages  Virgil  has 
made  of  Homer  in  his  ^Eneid,  and  of  Theo- 
critus in  his  Paftorals;  how  cleanly  Horace 
has  applied  feveral  places,  out  of  Anacreon 
'and  other  lyrics,  to  his  own  purpofe  ; you 
will  learn  to  colledt  precious  dores  out  of 
the  Ancients  ; to  transfufe  their  fpirits  into 
your  language  with  as  little  lofs  as  poffible ; 
and  to  borrow  with  fo  much  modeflyand 
diferetion,  as  to  make  their  riches  your 
own,  without  the  fcandal  of  unfair  dealing. 
It  will  be  convenient  and  plcafant  to  com- 
pare authors  together,  that  were  country- 
men and  fellow-citizens ; as  Euripides, 
Tl’hucydides,  and  Xenophon : that  were 
contemporaries;  as  Theocritus  and  Calli- 
machus: that  writ  in  the  fame  dialcdl ; as 
Anacreon  and  Herodotus,  in  the  Ionic ; 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Callimachus,  up- 
on Ceres  and  the  Bath  of  Pallas,  in  the 
Doric  : that  writ  upon  the  fame  fubjedl ; as 
Apollonius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Theo- 
critus, on  the  combat  of  Pollux  and  Amy- 
cus,  and  the  death  of  Hylas.  SallufPs  po- 
lite and  curious  hiiiory  of  Cataline’s  con- 
fpiracy,  and  Tully’s  four  glorious  orations 
upon  the  fame  fubjedl,.arethebrightertcom- 
mentaries  upon  each  other.  The  hidorian 
and  the  orator  fcarce  difagree  in  one  parti- 
cular ; and  Sallud  has  left  behind  him  an 
everlading  monument  of  his  candour  and 
impartiality,  by  owning  and  commending 
the  confuPs  vigilance,  and  meritorious  fer- 
vicco ; though  thefe  two  great  men  had  the 
misfoi  lune  to  be  violent  enemies.  He  that 
praifes  and  honours  an  adverfary,  fiiews  his 
own  gcnerofity  and  judice,  by  proclaiming 
his  adverfary’s  eminent  merits. 

By  comparing  authors  after  this  method. 


what  feems  difficult  in  one  will  be  eafy  in 
another ; what  one  expreffies  flrort,  an- 
other will  enlarge  upon ; and  if  fome  of 
them  do  not  furniffi  us  with  all  the  variety 
of  the  dialeftand  idioms  of  the  language, 
the  red  will  fupply  thofe  defedls.  It  will 
likewife  be  neceflary  for  the  young  fcholar 
diligently  to  remark  and  commit  to  me- 
mory the  religious  and  civil  cudoms  of  the 
Ancients ; an  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
will  make  him  capable  to  difeern  and  re- 
lifh  the  propriety  of  an  author’s  words,  and 
the  elegance  and  graces  of  his  alludons. 
When  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  his  fpeedy  ap- 
proaching martyrdom,  he  ufes  this  expref- 
don,  Eyw  a'lnv^oixcu’’^  ; which  is  an 

allufion  to  that  univerfal  cudom  of  the 
world,  of  pouring  wine  or  oil  on  the  head 
of  the  victim  immediately  before  it  was 
flain.  The  apodle’s  emphatical  word  lig- 

nifiies wine  is  jud  now  pouring  on  my 

head,  I am  jud  going  to  be  facrificed  to 
Pagan  rage  and  fuperdition.  That  paflage 
of  "St.  Paul,  “ For  I think  that  God  hath 
“ fet  forth  us  the  apodles  lad,  as  it  were 
‘‘  appointed  to  death  : for  we  are  made  a 
‘‘  fpedacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
“ and  to  men  f ; ” is  all  exprefled  in  Ago- 
nidical  terms,  and  cannot  be  underdood, 
without  taking  the  allufion  that  it  mani- 
fedly  bears  to  the  Roman  gladiators,  which 
came  lad  upon  the  dage  at  noon,  and  were 
marked  out  for  certain  daughter  and  de- 
druflion ; being  naked,  wdth  a fword  in 
one  hand,  and  tearing  one  another  in  pieces 
with  the  other;  whereas,  thofe  who  fought 
the  wild  beads  in  the  morning  were  allow- 
ed weapons  offendve  and  defenfive,  and 
had  a chance  to  come  off  with  life.  The 
mod  ancient  way  of  giving  feritence  among 
the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athenians, 
was  by  black  and  white  pebbles,  called 
Thofe  judges  who  put  the  black 
ones  into  an  urn,  paffed  fentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  perlon  tried  ; and  thofe 
w ho  put  in  the  white,  acquitted  and  faved. 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  fignificancy  and 
beauty  of  our  Saviour’s  words  in  St.  John, 
“ to  liim  that  overcometh  I will  give  a 
“ white  done  J.”  L who  am  the  only 
judge  of  the  whole  world,  will  pafs  the 
lentence  of  abfolution  upon  m-y  faithful 
fervanis,  and  the  champions  of  my  crofs ; 
and  crown  them  with  the  incdiiTuiblc  re- 
waras  of  immortality  and  glorv.  *1  here 
are  innumerable  places,  both  in  the  Sacred 
Claffics  and  thq  other.',  wliich  are  not  to 
* 1 Tirn.  n . 6. 

4 I Cor.  iv.  9. 
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be  underftood  without  a competent  know- 
ledge of  antiquities.  I call  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Tellament  the  Sacred 
Claffics;  and  fhall,  in  a proper  place,  en- 
deavour fully  to  prove,  that  they  deferve 
the  higheft  character  for  the  purity  of  their 
language,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  their 
fenfe,  againft  the  ignorance  of  fome,  and 
the  infolence  of  others,  who  have  fallen 
very  rudely  upon  them  Nvith  refpedl  to  their 
ftyle.  Every  fcholar,  and  every  Chrlflian, 
15  obliged  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  to 
defend  thofe  venerable  authors  againfi  all 
exceptions,  that  may  in  any  refpedl  tend  to 
diminilh  their  value.  1 cannot  but  be  of 
the  opinion  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  think 
there  is  propriety  in  the  cxprelTion,  as  well 
as  fublimity  in  the  fentiments  of  the  New 
Tekament;  and  ekeem  that  man  as  bad  a 
critic,  who  undervalues  its  language,  as  he 
is  a Chriilian,  who  denies  its  doft;  ines. 

Black-ivall. 

§ 1 64.  On  the  Study  of  the  Nen.v  ’Tefa- 
jnent. 

The  claffic  fcholar  muft  by  no  means  be 
fo  much  wanting  to  his  ov.n  duty,  plea- 
fure  and  improvement,  as  to  negled  the 
ftudy  of  the  New  Tekament,  but  muk  be 
perpetually  converfant  in  thofe  inekimable 
writings,  which  have  all  the  treafures  of 
divine  wifdom,  and  the  words  of  eternal 
life  in  them.  The  bek  way  will  be  to 
make  them  the  firk  and  lak  of  all  your 
kudies,  to  open  and  clofe  the  day  with  that 
facred  book,  wherein  you  have  a fiithfal 
and  mok  entertaining  hikory  of  that  blef- 
fed  and  miraculous  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world;  and  fure  directions  how 
to  qualify  and  entitle  yourfelf  for  the  great 
falvation  purchafed  by  Jefus. 

This  exercife  will  compofe  your  thoughts 
into  the  fweetek  ferenity  and  chearfulnels  ; 
and  happily  confecrate  all  your  time  and 
kudies  to  God.  After  you  have  read  the 
Greek  Tekament  once  over  with  care  and 
deliberation,  I humbly  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  attentive  perulal,  thefe  fol- 
lowing chapters  : 

St.  Matthew  5.  6.  7.  25.  26.  27.  28. — 
St.  Mark  i.  13. St.  Luke  2.  9.  15.  16. 

24. St.  John  I.  II.  14.  15.  16.  17. 

19.  20. ACls  26.  27. Romans  2.  8. 

12, iCor.  3.9.  13.  15. 2 Cor.  4. 

6.  II. Ephef.  4.  5.  6. Philipp,  i.  2. 

3. Colok'.  I.  3. 1 Thek'.  2.  5. 

I Tim.  I.  6. 2 Tim.  2.  3. Phile- 
mon.  Heb.  I.  4.  6.  II.  12. 1 St. 

Peter  all. 2 St.  Peter  all. — —St.  Jude. 


1 St.  John  1.  3. — —Revel,  i.  18.  19, 

20. 

In  this  colIeClion  you  will  find  the  Book 
of  God,  written  by  the  evangeliks,  and 
apokles,  comprifed  in  a mok  admirable 
and  comprehenkve  epitome.  A true  critic 
win  difeover  numerous  inkances  of  every 
ky!c  in  perfedion;  every  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  fpeech  more  chake  and  beautiful 
than  the  mok  admired  and  fhining  pakages 
of  the  fecular  writers. 

In  particular,  the  defeription  of  God, 
and  the  future  Rate  of  heavenly  glory,  in 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  St.  James  and  St. 
John,  as  far  tranfeend  the  deferiptions  of 
Jupiter  and  Olympus,  which  Homer,  and 
Pindar,  and  Virgil,  give  us,  as  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  heavens  do  the  rattling 
and  flaflies  of  a Salrnoneus:  or  the  eternal 
Jehovah  is  fuperior  to  the  Pagan  deities. 
In  all  the  New'  Tekament,  efpecially  thefe 
feleCl  pakages,  God  delivers  to  mankind 
laws  of  mercy,  mykerles  of  wifdom,  and 
rules  of  happinefs,  which  fools  and  mad- 
men kupidly  negleCt,  or  impiouky  fcorn; 
while  all  the  bek  and  brightek  beings  in 
the  iiniverfe  regard  them  with  facred  at- 
tention, and  contemplate  them  with  won- 
der and  tranfporting  delight.  Thefe  ku- 
dies, with  a fuitable  Ciirikian  pradlice 
(which  they  fo  loudly  call  for,  and  fo  pa- 
thetically prefs)  will  raife  you  above  all 
vexatious  fears,  and  deluding  hopes ; and 
keep  you  from  putting  an  undue  value 
upon  either  the  eloquence  or  enjoyments 
of  this  world.  Ibid, 

§ 163.  ^he  old  Critics  to  he  fwdied. 

That  we  may  kill  qualify  ourfelves  the 
better  to  read  and  relifh  the  Clakics,  we 
muk  feriouky  kady  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  critics.  Of  the  firk  are  Arikotle, 
Dionykus  Longinus,  and  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
licarnakus:  of  the  latter  are  Tully,  Horace, 
and  QuinClilian.  Thefe  are  excellent  au- 
thors, which  lead  their  readers  to  the 
fountain-head  of  true  fenfe  and  fublimity  ; 
teach  them  the  firk  and  infallible  princi- 
ples of  convincing  and  moving  eloquence  ; 
and  reveal  all  the  mykery  and  delicacy  of 
good  writing.  While  they  judiciouky  dif- 
eover the  excellencies  of  other  authors, 
they  fuccefsfully  (hew  their  own  ; and  are 
glorious  examples  of  that  fublime  they 
praife.  They  take  off  the  general  dikake- 
fulnefs  of  precepts;  and  rules,  by  their 
dexterous  management,  have  beauty  as  well 
as  urefulncfs.  They  were,  what  every  tr«e 
critic  muk  be,  perfons  ^of  great  reading 
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and  happy  memory,  of  a piercing  faga- 
city  an.i  elegant  talle.  They  praiie  with- 
out flattery  or  partial  favour;  and  cenfure 
without  pride  or  envy.  We  fliall  flill  have 
a completer  notion  of  the  perfections  and 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  if  we  read  the 
choicell  authors  in  our  own  tongue,  and 
fome  of  the  bed:  writers  of  our  neighbour 
nations,  who  always  have  the  Ancients  in 
view,  and  write  with  their  fpirit  and  judg- 
ment. We  have  a glorious  fet  of  poets,  of 
whom  I fliall  only  mention  a few,  which 
are  the  chief;  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Prior,  Aiddifon,  Pope  ; who  are  infpired 
with  the  true  fpirit  of  their  prcdcceffors 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  by  whofe  im- 
mortal works  the  reputation  of  the  Englilh 
poetry  is  raifed  much  above  that  of  any 
language  in  Europe.  Then  we  have  prole 
writers  of  all  profeflions  and  degrees,  and 
upon  a great  variety  of  fubje£ls,  true  ad- 
mirers and  great  makers  of  the  old  Claflics 
and  Critics;  who  obfe^'e  their  rules,  and 
write  after  their  models.  We  have  Ra- 
leigh, Clarendon,  Temple,  I’aylor,  Tillot- 
fon.  Sharp,  Sprat,  South — witli  a great 
many  others,  both  dead  and  living,  that  I 
have  not  time  to  name,  though  1 efteem 
them  not  inferior  to  the  illuJlrious  few  I 
have  mentioned  ; who  are  in  high  efteem 
with  all  readers  of  take  and  difiindion, 
and  will  be  long  quoted  as  bright  exam- 
ples of  good  fenfe  and  flne  writing.  Ho- 
race and  Ariflotle  will  be  read  with  greater 
delight  and  improvement,  if  we  join  with 
them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Effay 
on  Poetry,  Rcfcomraon’s  Tranflation  of 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Effay  on 
Tranflated  ATrfe,  Mr.  Pope’s  ElTay  on 
Criticifm,  and  Difeourfes  before  Homer, 
Dryden’s  Critical  Prefaces  and  Difeourfes, 
all  the  Spectators  that  treat  upon  Claffical 
Learning,  particularly  the  juiily  admired 
and  celebrated  critique  upon  Milton’s  Pa- 
radife  Lofl,  Dacier  upon  Ariilotle’s  Poe- 
tics, Boflu  on  Epic  Poetry,  Boileau’s  Art 
of  Poetry,  and  RefleCions  on  Longinus, 
Dr.  Felton’s  Differtation  on  the  Claflics, 
and  Mr.  Trapp’s  Poetical  PrcleCions. 
Thefe  gentlemen  make  a true  judgment 
and  ufe  of  the  Ancients ; they  eflteem  it  a 
reputation  to  own  they  admire  them,  and 
borrow  from  them  ; and  make  a grateful 
return,  by  doing  honour  to  their  memories, 
and  defending  them  again fl  the  attacks  of 
fome  over-forward  wits,  who  furioufly  en- 
vy their  fame,' and  infinitely  fall  flrort  of 
their  merit.  Black^\:alL 
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^he  hejl  Jut  bars  to  he  read  ftveral 
T t7ms  O'ver. 

I cannot  but  here  repeat  what  1 faid 
before,  of  the  advantage  of  reading  the 
bell  authors  feveral  times  over.  'J'here 
mufl:  needs  be  pleafure  and  improvement 
in  a repetition  of  fuch  writers  as  have  frefu 
beauties  in  every  I'eCion,  and  new  wonders 
arifing  in  every  new  page. 

One  fuperheial  reading  exhaufls  the 
final]  flort’s  of  a fuperficial  writer,  but  the 
genuine  Ancients,  and  thole  who  write 
with  their  fpirit  and  after  their  pattern, 
are  deep  and  full.  An  ill  w'ritten  loofe 
book  is  like  a formal  common -place  fop., 
w'ho  has  a fet  of  phrafes  and  llorics,  which 
in  a converfation  or  two  are  all  run  over ; 
the  man  quickly  impoverilhes  himlelf,  and 
in  a few  hours  becomes  perfectly  dry  and 
infipid.  But  the  old  Clalfics,  and  their 
genuine  followers  among  the  moderns,  are 
like  a rich  natural  genius,  who  has  an  un- 
failing fupply  of  good  fenfe  on  all  occa- 
ficns ; and  gratiiies  his  company  wdth  a 
perpetual  and  charming  variety. 

Ibid, 

§ 167.  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Fhilrfo- 
f.hical  Criticijni, 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  happy  days,  was 
the  feat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and  of 
Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit, 
the  Epic  writers  came  firfl;;  then  the. Ly- 
ric ; then  the  Tragic  ; and,  lallly,  the  Hif- 
torians,  the  Comic  V/riters,  and  the  Ora- 
tors, each  in  their  turns  delighting  whole 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  wile 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtil  invefligators 
of  principles  and  caufes,  obferved  the 
wonderful  effedl  of  thefe  works  upon  the 
human  mind,  they  were  prompted  to  en- 
quire whence  this  fliould  proceed;  for  that 
it  fliould  happen  merely  from  Chance, 
they  could  not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  rife  and  ori- 
gin of  Criticifm,  which  in  its  beginning 
was  “ a deep  and  philofophical  fearch  into 
‘‘  the  primal  y laws  and  elements  of  good 
« writing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  colledt- 

ed  from  the  mofl;  approved  perform- 
“ ances,” 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the 
flrll  critics  not  only  attended  to  the  powers 
and  different  fpecies  of  words ; the  force 
of  numerous  compofition,  whether  in  prole 
or  verfe  ; the  aptitude  of  its  various  kinds 
to  different  fubjeds ; but  they  farther  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  that,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all,  that  is  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  next  in 
to  fty,  in  other  words,  the  meaning  of  the  order,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  with 
fenfe.  This  led  them  at  once  into  the  judgment  upon  the  force  of  numerous 
moft  curious  of  fubjefts ; the  nature  of  compohtion,  not  to  mention  other  tradts  on 
man  in  general ; the  different  charadlers  the  fubjedlof  oratory,  and  thofe  alfo  criti- 
©f  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age  ; cal  as  well  as  hiflorical.  Longinus,  who 
their  re^fon  and  their  paffions ; how  the  was  in  time  far  later  titan  thefe,  feems 
one  was  to  be  perfuaded,  the  others  to  be  principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  paffions 
raifed  or  calmed;  the  places  or  repofitories  and  the  imagination,  in  tlie  treating  of 
to  which  we  may  recur,  when  we  want  which  he  has  acquired  ajufl  applaufe,  and 
proper  matter  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes.  expreffed  hunfelf  with  a dignity  fuitable  to 
Eefides  all  this,  they  fludied  fentiments  the  fubjedl.  The  red:  of  the  Greek  critics, 
and  manners;  what  conllirates  a work;  though  they  have  faid  many  ufeful  things, 
what,  a whole  and  parts ; what,  the  have  yet  fo  minutely  multiplied  the  rules 
dfence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  of  art,  and  fo  much  confined  themfelvcs  to 
fidlion,  as  contributing  to  conftitute  a jull  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  ap- 
dramatic  fable.  Harris.  pear  of  no  great  fervice,  as  to  good  writing 

in  general.  IHd. 

§ 16S.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus, and  other  G'fi'E.'EK  Authors  § 169.  Philofophical  Critics  among  the 
of  Philofophical  Criticifm.  Romans. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  dif-  Among  the  Remans,  the  firfl  critic  of 
ferent  parts  of  Plato.  But  Ariflctle,  his  note  was  Cicero ; vv^ho,  though  far  below 

difciple,  who  may  be  called  the  fyftema-  Ariilotle  in  depth  of  philofophy,  may  be 

tizer  of  his  mafterk  doftrines,  has,  in  his  fail,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his 

two  treatifes  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  treatife 

fuch  wonderful  penetration  developed  every  concerning  the  Orator  is  written  in  dia- 

part  of  the  fubjcfl:,  that  he  may  be  juilly  logue,  where  the  fpeakers  introduced  are 

called  the  Father  of  Criticifm,  both  from  the  greatell  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 

the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly  incidentally  an  elegant  fample  of  thofe 

tranfeendent  genius.  'The  criticifni  which  manners,  and  that  politenefs,  which  were 

this  capital  writer  taught,  has  fo  intimate  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during 

a correfpondence  and  alliance  with  philo-  the  Roman  comnionweaUh.  There  we 

fophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  may  fee  the  behaviour  of  free  and  accom- 

name,  than  that  of  Philofophical  Criti-  plilbed  men,  before  a bafer  addrefs  had  fet 

cifm.  that  ftandard,  which  has  been  too  often 

To  Arillotle  fuccecdcd  hisdifciple  Thco-  taken  for  good  breeding  ever  fince. 
phraflus,  who  followed  his  mailer’s  exam-  Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace;  who 
pie  in  the  lludy  of  criticifm,  as  may  be  often,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  acts 

ieen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  pre-  the  critic  and  fcholar,  but  whofe  Art  of 

ferved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  But  ail  the  Poetry  is  a llandard  of  its  kind,  and  too 

critical  works  of  Theophrallus,  as  well  as  well  known  to  need  any  encomium.  After 

I of  many  others,  are  now  loll.  The  prin-  Horace  arofe  Quinililian,  Cicero’s  admirer 

f cipal  authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining  in  and  follower,  who  appears,  by  his  works, 

I Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Diony-  not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  what 

I fius  of  Halicarnallus,  Dionyfius  Longinus,  is  Hill  more,  an  honell  and  a worthy  man. 

I together  with  Hermogenes,  Aphthonius,  He  likewife  dwells  too  much  upon  the 

i and  a few  others.  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a fa6l  no  way  fur- 

Of  thefe  the  moil  maderly  feems  to  be  prifing,  when  we  confider  the  age  in 

: Demetrius,  who  was  the  earliell,  and  who  which  he  lived:  an  age  when  tyrannic  go- 

I appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even  vernment  being  the  falhion  of  the  times, 

J the  text  of  Arillotle,  with  far  greater  at-  that  nobler  fpecies  of  eloquence,  I mean 

! tention  than  any  of  the  red.  His  exam-  the  popular  and  deliberative,  was,  with  all 

I pies,  it  mud  be  confeded,  are  fometimes  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  funk, 

I obfeure,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  The  later  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no 

r dedruflive  hand  of  time,  which  has  pre-  need  to  mention,  as  they  little  help  to  il- 

r vented  us  from  feeing  many  of  the  cri-  ludrate  the  fubjed  in  hand.  I would  only 

\ ginal  authors,  repeat,  that  the  fpecies  of  criticifm  here 

mentioned. 
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mentioned,  as  far  at  leafl:  as  handled  by 
the  more  able  mafters,  is  that  which  we 
have  denominated  Criticifm  Philofopliical. 

Harris. 

§ 170.  Concerning  the  Progrefs  of  Criti- 
cifm in  its  ftcond  Species,  the  Hijiorical — 

Greek,  and  Roman  Critics,  hy  <vjhcm 

this  Species  of  Criticifm  <was  cultH'aicd. 

As  to  the  Criticifin  already  treated,  we 
Had  it  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art, 
either  for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed 
by  the  example  not  of  one  author,  but  of 
many.  Put  we  knovv  from  experience, 
that,  in  procefs  of  time,  languages,  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  laws,  governments,  and 
religions,  infenlibly  change.  The  Mace- 
donian tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chteronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind 
in  Greece  : and  the  Roman  tyranny,  after 
the  fiital  battles  of  Pharfalia  and  Philippi, 
parried  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obfolete  the 
jaames  became  obfolete  alio  ; and  authors, 
who  in  their  own  age  w'ere  intelligible  and 
eafy,  in  after  days  grew  difficult  and  ob- 
feure.  Plere  then  we  behold  the  rife  of  a 
fecond  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  fcholiafts, 
commentators,  and  explainers. 

Thefe  naturally  attached  themfelves  to 
particular  authors.  Ariftarchus,  Didymus, 
Euftathius,  aud  many  others,  bellowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer;  Proclus  and 
Tzetzes  upon  Hefiod ; the  fame  Proclus 
and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato ; Simpli- 
cius, Ammonip,  and  Philoponus,  upon 
Arihotle;  Uipian  upon  Demollhenes ; Ma- 
crobius  and  Afeonius  upon  Cicero  ; Calli- 
ergus  upon  Theocritus ; Donatus  upon 
Terence  ; Servlus  upon  Virgil ; Aero  and 
Porphyrio  upon  Horace  ; and  fo  with  re- 
fpedt  to  others,  as  well  philofophers  as 
poets  and  orators.  To  theffi  fcholiafts  may 
be  added  the  feveral  compofers  of  Lexi- 
cons ; fuch  as  Hefyehius,  Philoxcnus,  Sui- 
das,  &c.  alfo  the  writers  upon  Grammar, 
fuch  as  Apollonius,  Prifeian,  Sofipater, 
Charifius,  &c.  Now  all  thefe  pains-taking 
men,  confidered  together,  may  be  faid  to 
have  com.pleted  another  fpecies  of  criticifm, 
a fpecies  which,  in  diftindtion  to  the  former, 
we  call  Criticifm  Hiftorical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a 
declining  way,  till,  after  many  a fevere 
and  unfuccefsful  plunge,  the  Roman  em- 
pire funk  through  the  w’eft  of  Europe. 
Latin  then  foon  loft  its  purity ; Greek  they 
hardly  knew;  Claffics,  and  their  Scho- 


liafts,  were  no  longer  ftudied  ; and  an  age 
lucceeded  of  legends  and  crufades. 

Ibid. 

§ 17*.  Moderns  eminent  in  the  t-ivo  Species 
of  Criticifm  before  mentioned,  the  Philofo- 
phical  and  the  Hiforical—the  laf  Sort  of 
C ritics  more  numerous — ihofe,  jnentioned  in 
this  Sedlion,  confined  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages. 

At  length,  after  a long  and  barbarous 
period,  when  the  ftiades  of  monkery  began 
to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  once 
again  to  dawn,  the  arts  alfo  of  criticifm 
infenlibly  reviveef.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  the 
authors  of  the  philofopliical  fort  (1  mean 
that  which  refpedls  the  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples of  good  writing  in  general)  were 
not  'many  in  number.  However,  of  this 
rank,  among  the  Italians,  were  Vida,  and 
the  elder  Scaliger;  among  the  French 
v/ere  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together 
with  Boftu,  the  moft  methodic  and  accu- 
rate of  them  all.  In  our  own  country, 
our  nobility  may  be  faid  to  have  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves;  Lord  Rofeommon,  in 
his  Eftay  upon  TranflatedVerfe ; the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  his  Eftay  on  Poetry; 
and  Lord  Shaftfbury,  in  his  treatife  called 
Advice  to  an  Author:  to, whom  may  be 
added,  our  late  admired  genius.  Pope,  in 
his  truly  elegant  poem,  the  Eftay  upon 
Criticifm. 

The  Difeourfes  of  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds 
upon  painting  have,  after  a philofopliical 
manner,  inveftigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  praftice  has  better 
verified  than  himfclf. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  difeourfes, 
not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they  in- 
cidentally teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a liberal  art,  wemuft  write  philofophically 
— that  all  the  liberal  arts  in  their  princi- 
ples are  congenial— -.and  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  traced  to  their  common  fourcc, 
are  found  all  to  terminate  in  the  firft  phU 
lofophy. 

But  to  purfue  our  fubjefi — However 
fmall  am.ong  moderns  may  be  the  number 
of  thefe  Philofopliical  Critics,  the  writers, 
of  hiftorical  or  explanatory  criticifm  have 
been  in  a manner  innumerable.  To  name, 
out  of  many,  only  a few — of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Viflorius,  and  Rober- 
tellus  ; of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany 
were  Erafmus,  Sylbnrgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du- 
Vall,  Harduin,  Capperonerius ; of  Eng- 
land were  Stanley  (editor  of  iEfchylus) 

Gataker, 
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Gataker,  Davies,  Clark  (editor  of  Homer) 
together  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
region  and  quarter. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the 
brooks 

In  Vallombrofa. — • 

But  I fear  I have  given  a llrange  cata- 
logue, where  we  feek  in  vain  for  fuch  il- 
liillrious  perfonages,  as  Sefoilris,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Ctefar,  Attila,  Tortila,  Ta- 
merlane, &c.  The  heroes  of  this  work 
(if  I may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them 
fo)  have  only  aimed  in  retirement  to  pre- 
fent  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
was  their  objed,  not  havock,  nor  devaka- 
tion.  Harris, 

§172.  Compilers  of  Lexicons  and  DiSIion- 
aries,  and  Authors  upon  Grammars. 

After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
mull  not  forget  the  compilers  of  Lexicons 
and  Didionaries,  fuch  as  Charles  and 
Henry  Stevens,  Favorinus,  Conflantine, 
Budseus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Voffius,  and 
others.  To  thefe  allb  we  may  add  the 
authors  upon  Grammar;  in  vvhich  fub- 
jed  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  Eall,  led  the  way,  Mofchopulus,  Chry- 
foloras,  Lafearis,  Theodore  Gaza ; then 
in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla;  in  England, 
Grocin  and  Linacer ; in  Spain,  Sandius ; 
in  the  Low  Countries^  Voflius;  in  France, 
Caefar  Scaliger  by  his  refidence,  though 
by  birth  an  Italian,  together  with  thofe 
able  writers  MelT.  de  Fort  Roial.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  Philolo- 
gical Epiftles,  fuch  as  Emanuel  Martin ; 
nor  the  writers  of  Literary  Catalogues  (in 
French  called  Catalogues  Raifonnees)  fuch 
as  the  account  of  the  manulcripts  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius ; 
or  of  the  Arabic  man uferipts  in  the  Efeu-. 
rial  library,  by  Michael  Cafiri.  Ihid, 

§ 173.  Modern  Critics  of  the  Explana- 
tory Kind,  commenting  modern  IVriters — 
Lexicographers — Gram?narians — Hra7ifa  - 
tors. 

Though  much  hikorical  explanation  has 
been  bellowed  on  the  ancient  Clakics,  yet 
have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by 
no  means  been  forgotten,  having  exer- 
cifed  many  critics  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (befides  his  fine 
edition  of  Theocritus)  has  given  a curious 
hillory  of  Engli'di  Poetry  during  the  mid- 
dle centuries  ; Mr.  Tyrwhit,  much  accu- 
rate and  diverfified  erudition  upon  Chau- 
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cer;  Mr.  Upton,  a learned  Comment  on 
the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenfer;  Mr.  Addifon, 
many  polite  and  elegant  Spedators  on  the 
Condud  and  Beauties  of  the  Paradife  Loll ; 
Dr.  Warton,  an  ElTay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,  a work  filled  with  fpe- 
culations,  in  a take  perfedly  pure.  7’he 
lovers  of  literature  would  not  forgive  me, 
were  I to  omit  that  ornament  of  her  fex 
and  country,  the  critic  and  patronefs  of  our 
illukrious  Shakefpeare,  Mrs.  Montague, 
For  the  honour  of  criticifm,  not  only  the 
divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  alfo, 
of  rank  kill  fuperior,  have  bekowed  their 
labours  upon  our  capital  poets  (Shake- 
fpeare, Milton,  Cowley,  Pope)  Aifpend- 
ing  for  a while  their  feverer  kudies,  to  re- 
lax in  thefe  regions  of  genius  and  imagi  ^ 
nation. 

The  Didionaries  of  Minlhew,  Skinner, 
Spelman,  Sumner,  Junius,  and  Johnfon, 
are  all  well  known,  and  jukly  elleemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  lak,  that  our  lan- 
guage does  not  poflefs  a more  copious, 
learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  gram- 
matical knowledge  we  ought  to  mention 
with  dikindion  the  learned  prelate.  Dr. 
Lowth,  bilhop  of  London ; whofe  admira- 
ble trad  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Englifli 
language,  every  lover  of  that  language 
ought  to  kudy  and  underkand,  if  he  would 
write,  or  even  fpeak  it,  with  purity  and 
precifion. 

Let  my  countrymen  too  refled,  that  in 
kudying  a work  upon  this  fubjed,  they  are 
not  only  kudying  a language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a lan- 
guage which  can  boak  of  as  many  good 
books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  The  writers,  born 
and  educated  in  a free  country,  have  been 
left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom. 
Their  pages  have  been  never  defiled  with 
an  index  expurgatorius,  nor  their  ge- 
nius ever  fhackled  v/ith  the  terrors  of  an 
inquifition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be 
impaired  either  by  the  hand  of  power,  or 
by  licentious  abufe  ! Ibid, 

§ 174.  On  Tranfators, 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  jull  deferibed  I 
ought  to  arrange  Tranflators,  if  it  be  true 
that  tranflation  is  a fpecies  of  explanation, 
which  differs  no  othervvife  from  explana- 
tory comments,  than  that  thefe  attend  to 
parts,  while  tranflation  goes  to  the  whole. 

Now  as  tranflators  are  infinite,  and  many 
of  them  (to  borrow  a phrafe  from  fportf- 

men) 
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jrren)  unquailfipd  perfons,  I fhall  enumerate 
«nly  a few,  and  thofe  fucli  as  for  their  me- 
rits have  been  defervedJv  elleemed. 

Of  this  number  I may  very  truly  reckon 
Meric  Cafaubon,  the  traiillator  of  Marcus 
Antoninus ; Mrs.  Carter,  the  trandator  of 
Epifletys;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  many  of  Plato’s  Dialogues.  AI! 
thefe  feem  to  have  accurately  undenlood 
the  original  language  from  whicii  they 
tranilated.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  au- 
thors tranfiated  being  philofophers,  the 
tranflators  appear  to  have  iludied  the  llyle 
eA  their  philoibphy,  well  knowing  that  in 
ancient  Greece  every  fcT  of  pliilofopiiy, 
kke  every  fcience  and  art,  had  a language 
o-f  its  own  *. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  refpecTable 
names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton,  of 
Franklin  and  of  Potter  : nor  fnould  I omit 
a few  others,  whofe  labours  have  been 
iimilar,  did  1 not  recclleff  the  trite,  though 
elegant  admonition ; 

fugit  irrcparabll-e  tempus, 

Singula  dum  capti  circumvcCtamur  amore.  Vtr  G. 

Harris. 

§ I7y  Rife  of  the  third  Species  of  Criii- 
(itin,  the  Corredi'-vc — pradijed  hy  the  ^‘in- 
dents, but  much  more  by  the  Moderns ; and 
=vjhy. 

But  we  are  now  to  enquire  after  an- 
oti’.er  fpccies  of  Criticifm.  Ail  ancient 
books,  having  been  preferved  by  tran- 
feription,  were  liable,  through  ignorance, 
negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
retrenchings,  by  additions,  and  by  altera- 
tions. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  a third  fort  of 
criticifm  arofe,  and  that  was  Criticifm 
Corrective.  The  bulinefs  of  this  at  fir  ft 
was  painfully  to  collate  all  the  various  co- 
pies of  authority,  and  then,  from  amidft 
the  variety  of  readings  thus  colIeCled,  to 
eftablifli,  by  good  reafons,  either  the  true, 
or  the  moft  probable,  in  this  fenfe  we 
may  call  fnch  criticifm  not  only  corrective 
but  authoritative. 

As  the  number  of  thefe  corruptions  muft 
needs  have  increafed  by  length  of  time, 
hence  it  has  happened  that  correCcive  cri- 
ticifm  has  become  much  more  neceflary  in 
thefe  later  ages,  than  it  was  in  others  more 
ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  a multitude  in  the  text  of 

* Sec  Hernres,  p,  2,69,  zjc* 
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Homer ; a fad  not  fmgular,  when  we 
confider  his  great  antiquity,  in  the  Coni- 
ments  of  Ammonius  and  Philopcnus  upon 
Ariftotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  feve- 
lal  in  the  text  of  that  phiiofopher,  which 
thefe  his  commentators  compare  and  exa- 
mine. 

V/e  find  the  fame  in  A ulus  Gellius,  as 
to  the  Roman  authors ; where  it  is  withal 
remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  pe- 
riod, much  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  t!ie  authority 
of  ancient  manuferipcs,  a reading  in  Ci- 
cero being  juilified  from  a copy  made  hy 
his  learned  irecd-nian,  I’iro  : and  a read- 
ing in  Virgil’s  Georgies,  from  a book 
wliich  had  once  belonged  to  \hrgil’s  fa- 
mily. 

But  fince  the  revival  of  literature,  to 
correCl  has  been  a bufmefs  of  much  more 
latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a half,  both  the  pains  of 
the  moft  laborious,  and  the  wits  of  the  .moll 
acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  hif- 
torical  critics,  but  as  corrective  alfo.  Such 
were  the  two  Scaligers  (of  whom  one  has 
been  already  mentioned,  § 171.)  the  two 
Cafaubons,  Salmofius,  the  Heinfii,  Grte- 
vius,  the  Gronovii,  Burman,  Kufter,  Wafte, 
Bentley,  Pearce,  and  Markland.  in  the 
fame  clafs,  and  in  a rank  highly  eminent,  I 
place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his 
Emendations  upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition 
of  Longinus,  has  ftiewn  a critical  acumen, 
and  a compafs  of  learning,  that  may  juftly 
arrange  him  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
fcholars.  Nor  muft  I forget  Dr.  Taylor, 
refidcmiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  nor  Mr.  Upton, 
prebendary  of  Rochefter.  The  former,  by 
his  edition  of  Demofthenes,  (as  far  as  he 
lived  to  carry  it)  by  his  Lyfias,  by  his 
Comment  on  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,  and 
other  critical  pieces;  the  latter,  by  his 
correCl  and  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  Arrian’s  EpiCbetus  (the  firll  of 
the  kind  that  had  any  pretcnfions  to  be 
called  complete)  have  rendered  themfelves, 
as  Scholars,  lafting  ornaments  of  their 
country.  Thefe  two  valuable  men  were 
the  friends  of  my  youth;  the  companions 
of  my  focial,  as  well  as  my  literary  hours. 
I admired  them  for  their  erudition;  I 
loved  them  for  their  virtues;  they  are  now 
no  more — 

His  faltem  accumulem  donls,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere Virg. 

Ibid. 

5 176. 
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§ 176.  Critidfm  may  ha^e  been  ahiifed — yet 
defended^  as  of  the  lajl  Importance  to  the 
Canfe  of  Literature. 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  lafl: 
fpecies  of  criticifm.  The  belt  of  things 
may  pafs  into  abufe.  There  were  nume- 
rnus  corrnptrons  in  many  of  the  finell  au- 
tliors,  which  neither  ancient  editions,  ror 
manufcripts,  could  heal.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ? — Were  forms  fo  fiiir  to  remain 
disfigured,  and  be  fee n for  ever  under  fuch 
apparentblemidies No  (fays  a critic,) 
Conjeflure  can  cure  all— Conjedure, 

“ whole  performances  are  for  the  moll;  part 
“ more  certain  than  any  thing  that  we  can 
“ exhibit  from  the  authority  of  manu- 
feripts.” — We  v/ill  not  alk,  upon  this 
wonderful  ahertion,  how,  if  fo  certain,  can 
it  be  called  conjedure? — ’Tis  enough  to 
obferve  (be  it  called  as  it  may)  that  this 
fpiritof  conjedure  has  too  often  palled  into 
an  intemperate  excels : and  then,  whatever 
it  may  have  boaded,  has  done  more  mif- 
chief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been 
taken  in  hand,  bke  anatomical  fubjeds, 
only  to  difplay  the  lltill  and  abilities  of  the 
artid ; fo  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition 
feems  of:en  to  have  been  no  more  than  to 
exhibit  the  great  fagacitvand  erudition  of 
an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  talk  was  the 
honour  of  mending,  while  corruptions  were 
fought  with  a more  than  common  atten- 
tion, as  each  of  them  aiforded  a tedimony 
to  the  editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I beg  leave,  by  way  of  di- 
grellion,  to  relate  a llrort  dory  concerning 
a noted  empiric.  “ Being  once  in  a ball- 
“ room  crowded  with  company,  he  was 
alked  by  a gentleman,  what  he  thought 
“ of  iuch  a lady  ? was  it  not  pity  that  Ihe 
“ Iquinted?”— “ Squint!  Sir!”  replied  the 
dodor,  I wilh  every  lady  in  the  room 
fquintcd;  there  is  not  a man  in  Europe 
can  cure  fquinting  but  rnyfelf.”— 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjed — well  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  the  caufe  of  letters, 
were  this  bold  conjedural  fpirit  confined  to 
works  of  fecond  rate,  where,  let  it  change, 
expunge,  or  add,  as  happens,  it  may  be 
tolerably  fure  to  leave  matters,  as  they 
were ; or  if  not  much  better,  at  lead  not 
much  worfe:  but  when  the  divine  geniufes 
of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  ap- 
plaud, but  in  a manner  revere,  when  thefe 
come  to  be  attempted  by  petulant  correc- 
tors, and  to  be  made  the  fubjed  of  their 
wanton  caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim, 
with  a kind  of  religious  abhorrence—. 

— procul  ! O ! prscul  efte  profini  ! 
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'rhefe  fentiments  may  be  applied  even 
to  the  celebrated  Bentley.  It  would  have 
become  that  able  writer,  though  in  litera- 
ture and  natural  abilities  among  the  fird 
of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  temperate 
in  Ids  criticifm  upon  the  Paradife  Lod; 
had  he  not  lb  repeatedly  and  injurioufly 
offered  violence  to  its  author,  froiti  an  af- 
feded  faperiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  cenjedure  feems 
to  have  feized  him,  as  that  of  jealoufy  did 
Medea:  a rage  which,  fhe  coiifed  herfclf 
unable  to  redd,  although  Ihe  knew  the 
mifehiefs  it  would  prompt  her  to  perpe- 
trate. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  cen- 
fure,  (as  if  I were  an  enemy  to  the  thing, 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abufe)  I would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  cither  with 
criticifm  or  critics  that  I prefume  to  find 
fault.  The  arts,  and  its  profefibrs,  while 
they  pradife  it  with  temper,  I truly  ho- 
nour ; and  think,  that  were  it  not  for  their 
acute  and  learned  labours,  we  fhould  be 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age  of 
dunces. 

Indeed  critics  (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor)  are  a fort  of  msders  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whofe  afiidance  we  are  introduced  inta 
fome  of  the  fird  and  bed  company.  Should 
we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices  againd 
pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know 
not  what,  come  to  dight  their  art,  and  re- 
jed  them  from  our  favour,  it  is  well  if  we 
do  not  dight  alfo  thofe  Claffics  with  whom 
/Criticifm  converfes,  becoming  content  to 
read  them  in  tranflations,  or  (what  is  dill 
worfe)  in  tranflations  of  tranflations,  or 
(what  is  worfe  even  than  that)  not  to  read 
titem  at  all.  And  I will  be  bold  to  affert, 
if  that  fnould  ever  happen,  we  lhall  fpeedily 
return  into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  out  of 
which  we  happily  emerged  upon  the  revival 
of  ancient  literature.  Harris. 

§ 177.  L"he  Epic  Writers  came  firf. 

It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but 
in  other  countries  more  barbarous,  the  fird 
writings  were  in  metre,  and  of  an  epic  cad, 
recording  wars,  battles, heroes,  ghods;  the 
marvellous  always,  and  often  the  incre- 
dible. Men  feemed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  foared  the  more  important 
they  diould  appear ; and  that  the  common 
life,  which  they  then  lived,  was  a thing  too 
contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till 
this  common  life  was  rendered  refpedable 
by  more  refined  and  poUlhed  manners,  that 

men 
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men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  fo  as  to 
gain  them  applaufe. 

Even  in  Greece  itfelf,  tragedy  had  at- 
tained its  maturity  many  years  before  co- 
medy, as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that 
of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  ourfelves,  we  lhall  find  mod:  of  our 
iirft  poets  prone  to  a turgid  bombaft,  and 
mod  of  our  fird  profai'c  writers  to  a pe- 
dantic diffnefs;  which  rude  dyles  gradu- 
ally improved,  but  reached  not  a claflical 
purity  fooner  than  Tillotfon,  Dryden,  Ad- 
difon,  ShaftfDury,  Prior,  Pope,  Attcrbury, 
&C.  &c.  Harris, 

§ 178.  Nothing  excellent  in  literary  Per- 
formances happens  from  Chance. 

As  to  what  is  aderted  foon  after  upon 
the  efficacy  of  caufes  in  works  of  ingenuity 
and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the  effeft 
mud  alw'ays  be  proportioned  to  its  caiife. 
It  is  hard  for  him,  who  reafons  attentively, 
to  refer  to  chance  any  fuperlative  produc- 
tion. 

Effefls  indeed  drike  us,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  about  the  caufe;  yet  may  we  be 
afiiired,  if  we  refledt,  that  a caufe  there  is, 
and  that  too  a caufe  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional. Nothing  would  perhaps  more  con- 
tribute to  give  us  a fade  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occafion  to  invedigate  this  caufe, 
and  to  alk  ourfelves,  upon  feeling  any  un- 
common ededl,  why  we  are  thus  delighted  j 
why  thus  adedled;  why  melted  into  pity; 
why  made  to  Ihuddcr  with  horror  ? 

Till  this  nxhy  is  well  anfwered,  all  is 
darknefs;  and  cur  admiration,  like  that  of 
the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

Ibid. 

§ 179.  The  Caufes  or  Reafons  of  fuch  Ex- 
cellence. 

To  explain,  by  a few  examples,  that  are 
known  to  all,  and  for  that  reafon  here 
alledged,  becaufe  they  are  known. 

I am  druck  with  the  night  fcene  in  Vir- 
gil’s fourth  .^Eneid — ‘‘The  univerfal  filencc 
“ throughout  the  globe — the  fweet  red  of 

its  various  inhabitants,  foothing  their 
“ cares  and  forgetting  their  labours — the 
“ unhappy  Dido  alone  redlefs  ; redlefs, 
“ agitated  with  impetuous  paffions.” — 
./En.  iv.  522. 

I am  affedled  with  the  dory  of  Regu- 
lus,  as  painted  by  Wed — “ The  crowd  of 
“ anxious  friends,  perfuading  him  not  to 
“ return — his  wife  fainting  through  fenfi- 
“ bility  and  fear — -perfons  the  lead  con- 


“ nefled  appearing  to  feel  for  him,  yet 
“ himfelf  unmoved,  inexorable,  and  dern.” 
Horat.  Carm.  L.  iii.  Od.  5. 

Without  referring  to  thefe  deeply  tragic 
fcenes,  what  charms  has  mufic,  when  a 
maderly  band  pafs  unexpefledly  from  loud 
to  foft,  or  from  foft  to  loud  ! — When  the 
fydem  changes  from  the  greater  third  to 
the  lefs ; or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  lad  to  the  former. 

All  thefe  effeds  have  a fimilar  and  well 
known  caufe,  the  amazing  force  which  con- 
traries acquire,  either  by  juxta-pofition,  or 
by  quick  fucceffion.  Ibid^ 

§ 180.  Why  Contraries  haoje  this  EjfeSi, 

But  we  afk  dill  farther.  Why  have  con- 
traries this  force  ? — We  anfwer,  Becaufe, 
of  all  things  wdiich  differ,  none  differ  fo 
widely.  Sound  differs  from  darknefs,  but 
not  fo  much  as  from  filence;  darknefs  dif- 
fers from  found,  but  not  fo  much  as  from 
light.  In  the  fame  intenfe  manner  differ 
repofe  and  redleffnefs ; felicity  and  mi- 
fery ; dubious  folicitude  and  firm  refoiu- 
tion:  the  epic  and  the  comic;  the  fublime 
and  the  ludicrous. 

And  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely  ? 
— Becaufe  while  attributes,  fimply  diderent, 
may  co-exift  in  the  fame  fubjed,  contra- 
ries cannot  co-exid,  but  always  dedroy 
one  another.  Thus  the  fame  marble  may 
be  both  white  and  hard:  but  the  fame 
marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  their  diffe- 
rence is  more  intenfe,  fo  is  our  recognition 
of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impreffions 
more  permanent. 

This  eded  of  contraries  is  evident  even 
in  objeds  of  fenfe,  where  imagination  and 
intelled  are  not  in  the  lead  concerned. 
When  we  pafs  (for  example)  from  a hot- 
houfe,  we  feel  the  common  air  more  in- 
tenfely  cool ; when  we  pafs  from  a dark, 
cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light  of  the 
day  more  intenfely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  indances  of  another 
and  a very  different  kind. 

Few  fcenes  are  more  adeding  than  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  deferibed  in  the  fecond 
Eneid — “ The  apparition  of  Hedor  to 
“ Eneas,  when  adeep,  announcing  to  him 
‘‘  the  commencement  of  that  direful  event 
“ — the  didant  lamentations,  heard  by 
“ Eneas  as  he  awakes — his  afeending  the 
“ houfe-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in  flames 
“ - — his  friend  Pentheus,  eicaped  from  cle- 
“ drudion, and  relating  to  him  their  wretch- 
“ ed  and  deplorable  condition — Eneas, 

“ with 
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with  a few  friends, rufliing  in  to  the  thick- 
ell  danger — their  various  fuccefs  till 
“ they  all  perilh,  but  himfclf  and  two  more 
— the  affe6ling  fcenes  of  horror  and  pity 
and  Priam’s  palace — a fon  flain  at  his  fa- 
“ ther’s  feet;  and  the  immediate  malTacre 
of  the  old  monarch  himfelf — Eneas,  on 
‘‘  feeng  this,  infpired  with  the  memory  of 
‘‘  his  own  father— -his  refolving  to  return 
home,  having  now  loll  all  his  coinpa- 
nions— his  feeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
his  defign  to  difpatch  fo  wicked  a woman 
— Venus  interpofmg,  and  (liewing  him 
(by  removing  the  him  from  his  eyes) 
the  moll  fublime,-  though  moll  direful,  of 
all  fights ; the  Gods  themfelves  biified 
‘‘in  Troy’s  dell  ruftion ; Neptune  at  one 
“ employ,  Juno  at  anotlier,  Pallas  at  a 
“ third — It  is  not  Helen  (fays  Venus) 
“ but  the  gods,  that  arc  the  authors  of 
“ your  country’s  ruin — it  is  their  incle- 
“ mency,”  &c. 

Not  lefs  folemn  and  awful,  though  lefs 
leading  to  pity,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  fixih  Eneid — “ The  Sibyl’s  cavern— 
“ her  frantic  gedures,  and  prophecy — the 
“ requell  of  Eneas  to  defcend  to  the  lliades 
“ — -her  anfwer,  and  information  about  the 
“ lofs  of  one  of  his  friends — the  fate  of 
poor  Mifenus — his  funeral — the  golden 
“ bough  difcovered,  a preparatory  cir- 
“ cumllancc  for  the  defcent — the  facrifice 
“ — the  ground  bellowing  under  tlieir  feet 
“ — the  woods  in  motion — the  dogs  of  Me- 
“ cate  howling — the  adlual  defcent,  in  all 
“ its  particulars  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
“ terrible.” 

If  v/e  pafs  from  an  ancient  author  to  a 
modern,  what  feenemore  fn  iking  than  the 
hrll  feene  in  Hamlet? — “ The  folemnity 
“ of  the  time,  a fevere  and  pinching  night 
“ —the  folemnity  of  the  place,  a platform 
“ for  a guard—the  guards  themfelves ; 
“ and  their  appofite  dilcourfe — yonder  liar 
“ in  fuch  a pofition  ; tlie  bell  then  beating 
“ one — when  deferiptien  is  exhaulled, 
“ the  thing  itfelfappears,  the  Gholl  enters.” 
From  Shakefpeare  the  tranlition  to  Mil- 
ton  is  natural.  What  pieces  have  ever 
met  a more  jud,  as  well  as  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  than  his  L’Allegro  and  II  Penfe- 
rofo  ?— The  fird,  a combination  of  every 
incident*  taat  is  lively  and  chearful;  the 
fecond,  of  every  incident  that  is  melancholy 
and  ferious  : the  materials  of  each  colledled, 
according  to  tlieir  characler,  from  rural  life, 
from  city  life,  from  nuiGc,  from  poetry  ; in 
a word,  from  every  part  of  nature,  and 
every  part  of  art. 
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To  pafs  from  poetry  to  painting — the 
Crucifixion  of  Polycrates  by  Salvator  Ro- 
fa,  is  “ a moll  adedling  reprefentation  of 
“ various  human  figures,  feen  under  dide- 
“ rent  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as  they 
“ contemplate  a dreadful  fpedacic,  the 
“ crucifixion  above-mentioned.”  The 
Aurora  of  Guido,  on  the  other  fide,  is 
“ one  of  thofe  joyous  exhibitions,  where 
“ nothing  is  feen  but  youth  and  beauty,  in 
“ every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace.” 
The  former  piidure  in  poetry  would  have 
been  a deep  Penferofo ; the  latter,  a mod 
pleafing  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  caufe  are  we  to  refer  thefe 
lall  enumerations  of  flriking  effecls  ? 

To  a very  different  one  from  the  for- 
mer— not  to  an  oppofition  of  contrary 
incidents,  but  to  a concatenation  or  ac- 
cumulation of  many  that  are  fimilar  and 
congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accu- 
mulation fuch  a force  ? — From  thefe  mod 
fimple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
fimilar,  when  added  together  will  be  more 
in  quantity  than  any  of  them  taken  fingly; 
— confequently,  that  the  more  things  are 
thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  efFedt. 

V/e  have  mentioned,  at  the  fame  time, 
both  accumulation  and  concatenation  ; be- 
caufe  in  painting,  the  objedls,  by  exidinp- 
at  once,  are  accumulated  ; in  poetry,  as 
they  exidby  fucceffion,  they  are  not  accu- 
mulated but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,  even  thefe  alfo 
derive  an  accumulative  force,  being  pre- 
fei  ved  from  palling  away  by  thofe  admir- 
able faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  me- 
tal melted  together,  they  colledlively  form 
one  common  magnitude. 

It  mud  be  farther  remembered,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  things  analogous,  even 
when  thofe  things  are  the  objedls  of  diffe- 
rent faculties.  For  example — As  are  paT 
donate  geftures  to  the  eye,  fo  are  paflion- 
ate  tones  to  the  ear ; fo  are  paffionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the 
amazing  force  of  an  accumulation  like 
this,  we  mud  fee  fome  capital  adlor,  adling 
the  drama  of  fome  capital  poet,  where  all 
the  powers  of  both  are  alfembled  at  the 
fame  inflant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a few 
obvious  and  eafy  examples,  to  explain  what 
we  mean  by  the  words,  “ feeking  the  caufe 
“ or  reafon,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of 
“ art  and  ingenuity  to  affed  us.” — Sea 
§ 167.  178.  Harris 

§ xSi. 
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§ 1 S I . Advice  to  a Beginner  in  the  Art  of 
Criticifm. 

If  I might  advifs  a beginner  in  this  ele- 
gant purluit,  it  (hould  be,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  recur  for  principles  to  the  moft  plain 
and  fimple  truths,  aiid  to  extend ' every 
tlteorent,  as  he  advances,  to  its  utmoll  lati- 
tude, io  as  to  make  it  fuit,  and  include,  the 
greatdl  number  of  poifible  cafes. 

i would  ad vife  him  farther, to  avoid  fub- 
tle  and  far-fetched  refinement,  which,  as  it 
is  for  the  mofr  part  adverfe  to  perfpicuity 
and  truth,  may  ferve  to  make  an  able  So- 
phid,  but  never  an  able  Critic. 

A word  more — I would  advife  a young 
Critic,  in  his  contemplations,  to  turn  his 
eye  rather  to  the  praife-wonhy  than  the 
blameable;  that  is,  to  inveiligate  thecaufes 
of  praife,  rather  than  the  caufes  of  blame. 
For  though  an  uninformed  beginner  may, 
in  a fingle  inllance,  happen  to  blame  pro- 
perly, it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  the 
next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  cenfure 
paiTed  upon  the  criticifing  cobler,  Ne  futor 
ultra  crepidam.  Harris, 

§ 182.  On  numerous  Compofticn, 

Ats  Numerous  Compofition  arifes  from 
a jull  arrangement  of  words,  fo  is  that  ar- 
rangement jull,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  feek  for  this  verbal  quantity 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  fhall  find  that, 
while  thofe  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  alfo. 
Every  fyllablc  had  a meafure  of  time,  either 
long  or  fhort,  defined  with  precifion  either 
by  its  conflituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation 
of  that  vowel  to  other  letters  adjoining. 
Syllables  thus  charaderized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a foot;  and  feet  thus  charac- 
terized, vvhen  combined,  m'adc  a verfe  : fo 
that  while  a particular  Iiarmony  cxifled  in 
every  part,  a general  harmony  was  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like 
other  things,  perfed,  accent  and  quantity 
were  accurately  diking ui Hied  ; of  which 
diflindion,  familiar  then,  though  now  ob- 
icure,  we  venture  to  fuggefl  the  following 
explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to  mu- 
fical  tones  differing  in  long  and  fhorr,  as 
upon  whatever  line  they  Hand,  a femibrief 
differs  from  a minim.  We  compare  ac- 
cent to  mufical  tones  differing  in  Idgh  and 
low,  as  D upon  the  third  line  diffeis  from 
G upon  the  firft,  be  its  length  the  fame, 
or  be  ic  longer  or  fhorter. 


And  thus  things  continued  for  a fucCeA' 
fion  of  centuries,  from  Homer  and  Hefiod 
to  Virgil  and  Horace,  during  which  inter- 
val, if  we  add  a- trifle  to  its  end,  all  the 
truly  claffical  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,, 
flourilhed. 

Nor  was  profe  at  the  fame  time  neg- 
leded.  Penetrating  wiis  difeovered  this 
alfo  to  be  capable  of  numerous  compofi- 
tion,  and  founded  their  ideas  upon  the  fol- 
lowing realonings  : 

Tiiough  they  alloived  that  profe  fliould 
not  be  llrlcily  metrical  (for  tlien  it  would 
be  no  longer  profe,  but  poetry)  ; yet  at  the 
fame  time  they  afierted,  if  it  had  no 
Rhythm  at  all,  fuch  a vague  effufion 
would  of  courle  fatigue,  and  the  reader 
would  feek  in  vain  for  thofe  returning 
paufes,  fo  helpful  to  his  reading,  and  fo 
grateful  to  his  ear.  Ibid. 

§ 183.  On  other  Decorations  of  Profe 
fdes  Prcfaic  Feet ; as  Alliteration. 

Befldes  the  decoration  of  Profaic  Feet, 
there  are  other  decorations,  admifuble  into 
Engllih  compofition,  fuch  as  Alliteration, 
and  Sentences,  efpecially  the  Period. 

Firft  therefore  for  the  firft;  1 mean 
Alliteration. 

Among  the  claflics  of  old,  there  is  no 
finer  illuftration  of  this  figure,  than  Lu- 
cretius’s defeription  of  thofe  bleft  abodes, 
where  his  gods,  detached  from  providential 
cares,  ever  lived  in  the  fruition  of  divine 
ferenity  : 

Apparet  divum  numen,  fedefque  quicrae, 

Quas  nt'que  c.mcuiiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nim- 
bis 

Afpergiint,  neqne  nix  acri  c.oncreta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat,  temperqvie  innubilus  aether 
Integit,  et  large  difxulo  iu:nine  ridec. 

LucreU  III.  18. 

The  fublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not 
-contemn  this  decoration,  though  he  ufed  it 
Vv'ith  fuch  pure,  unaffecLcd  fimplicity,  that 
W’e  often  feel  its  force  without  contem- 
plating the  caufe.  Take  one  inftance  out 
of  infinite,  with  which  his  works  abound: 

Aurora  interea  miferis  morta’ibus  almam 
Extulerat  iucem,  rel'erens  opera  atque  labores. 

/En.  XI.  V.  183, 

To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  fuperior  au- 
thority of  Homer : 

Htoi  0 xflTTTrsS'.'cv  to^’AX^'.'ov  oio;  ’axSto, 

‘'Ov’.t*u,v.oy  xctTsS'aJV  'sraTSV  ' ’AXseivojv. 

IX.  2CI. 

Hermogencs,  the  rhetorician,  wlien  he 
q^uotes  thd'e  lines,  quotes  them  as  an.  ex- 
ample 
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ia.mple  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a Greek  name,  nAPHXHSIS. 

' Cicero  has  tranflated  the  above  verfes 
elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Alliteration!, 

' though  not  under  the  fame  letters : 

Qu)  mifer  in  campis  errabat  folus  Alaels, 

.Ipfel'uum  cor  edens,  hominum  veftigia  vitans. 

Cic. 

Ariftotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it 
IlAPOMOinziS,  a name  perhaps  not  fo 
precife  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  rather  ex- 
prefles  refemblance  in  general,  than  that 
which  arifes  from  found  in  particular.  His 
example  is — APPON  i\c<Qsv,  APPON 

ayrS. 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  fiyled  it  Anno- 
mlnatio,  and  give  us  examples  of  fimilar 
charafter. 

But  the  moll  fingular  fa6l  is,  that  fo 
early  in  our  own  hiftory,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fecond,  this  decoration  was 
elleemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  and  the  Wellh.  So  we  are  informed 
j by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a contemporary 

I writer,  who,  having  firll  given  the  Welih 
^ inllance,  fubjoins  the  Englilh  in  the  fol- 

II  lowing  verfe 

God  is  together  Gammen  and  Wifedome. 

I — that  is,  God  is  at  once  both  joy  and 

f i wifdom. 

■ I He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name 
Annominatio,  and  adds,  that  the  two 
‘‘  nations  were  fo  attached  to  this  verbal 
“ ornament  in  every  high-finifhed  coin- 
‘‘  pofition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
“ elleemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diftion 

confidered  but  as  rude  and  rullic,  if  it 
“ were  not  firll  amply  refined  with  the 
**  polilhing  art  of  this  figure.”  ^ 

’Tis  perhaps  from  this  national  talle  of 
ours,  that  we  derive  many  proverbial  fimi- 
les,  which,  if  we  except  the  found,  feem  to 
have  no  other  merit — Fine  as  five-pence 
—•Round  as  a Robin — See. 

Even  Spenfer  and  Shakefpeare  adopted 
the  pradice,  but  then  it  was  in  a manner 
fuitable  to  fuch  geniufes. 

Spenfer  fays— 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  fave  the  Ton  of  Thetis  from  to  die  ; 

But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 
With  verfes  dipt  in  dew  of  Caftilie. 

Shakefpeare  fays— 

Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 

1 his  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hocfpur’s  neck, 

Have  talked,  Hen.  IVth,  Part  zd,  Ad.  zd. 
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Milton  followed  them. 

For  eloquence,  the  foul  j fong  charms  the  fenfe. 

P.  L.  II.  556. 

and  again  j 

Behemoth,  biggefl:  born  of  earth,  upheav’d 

His  vaftnefs — P.  L.  VH.  471. 

From  Dryden  we  feled  one  example 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or* 
like  Virgil,  with  greater  fimplicity  and 
llrength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a naufeous  draught. 

The  wife  for  cure  on  exeicife  depend  5 

God  never  made  liis  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryd.  Fables* 

Pope  lings  in  his  D unclad 

’Twas  ehatt’ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabb’ring 
all  j 

And  noife,  and  Norton;  brangling,  and  Ereval!  j 
Dennis,  and  dilfonancd 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and 
humorous,  may  be  fufpefted  by  fome  to 
fhew  their  art  too  confpicuoufly,  and  too 
nearly  to  refemble  that  verfs  of  old  En- 
nius— 

O ! tite,  tute,  tati,  tibi  tanta,  tyranne,  tulifii. 

Script,  ad.  Kerenn.  1.  iv.  f.  iS. 

Gray  begins  a fublime  Ode, 

Ruin  feizc  thee,  ruthlefs  king,  8cc, 

We  might  quote  alfo  Alliterations  from 
profe  writers,  but  thofe  we  have  alledged 
we  think  fufiicient.  Harris. 

§ 1 84.  Oft  the  Period. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in 
fingle  words,  or  in  fingle  feet;  it  may  be 
found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our 
peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  ’Tis  out 
of  words  and  feet  thus  compounded,  that 
we  form  fen,tences,  and  among  fentences 
none  fo  firiking,  none  fo  plcafmg  as  the 
Period.  The  reafon  is,  that,  w^hile  other 
fentences  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a geome- 
trical right  line)  ma  y be  produced  indefinite- 
ly, the  Period  (like  a circular  line)  is  al- 
ways circumferibed, returns,  and  terminates 
at  a given  point.  In  other  words,  while 
other  fentences,  by  the  help  of  common  co- 
pulatives, have  a fort  of  boundlefs  efiufion; 
the  conflituent  parts  of  a Period  have  a 
fort  of  reflex  union,  in  which  union  the 
fentence  is  fo  far  complete,  as  neither  to 
require,  nor  even  to  admit,  a farther  cx- 
tenfion.  Readers  find  a pleafure  in  this 
I i grateful 
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grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  fo  agree- 
ably to  an  acquifition  of  knowledge. 

The  aiuhor,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer  by  way  of  illuftration,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  his  phi- 
lofophical  arrangements,  where  fome  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  this  periodical 
ftyle.  He  would  refer  alfo,  for  much  more 
illullrious  examples,  to  the  opening  of  Ci- 
cero’s Offices ; to  that  of  the  capital  Ora- 
tion of  Demofthenes  concerning  the  Crown ; 
and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric, 
made  (ifhemaybe  fo  called)  by  the  father 
of  Periods,  Ifocrates. 

Again — every  compound  fentence  is 
compounded  of  other  fentences  more  fim- 
ple,  which  compared  to  one  another,  have 
a certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is 
in  general  a good  rule,  that  among  thefe 
condituent  fentences,  the  laft  (if  poffible) 
lliould  be  equal  to  the  firll ; or  if  not 
equal,  tlien  rather  longer  than  Ihorter, 
The  reafon  is,  that  without  a fpecial  caufe, 
abrupt  conclufions  are  offenfive,  and  the 
reader,  like  a traveller  quietly  purfuing 
his  journey,  finds  an  unexpefled  precipice, 
V here  he  is  difagreeably  llopt. 

Harris. 

§ 185.  On  Monojyllables. 

It  has  been  called  a fault  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  it  abounds  in  Monofyllables. 
As  thefe,  in  too  lengthened  a fuite,  dif- 
grace  a compofitlon.  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
(who  ftudied  purity  of  llyle  with  great  at- 
tention) limited  their  number  to  nine;  and 
was  careful  in  his  charafleriftics,  to  con- 
form to  his  own  law.  Even  in  Latin  too 
many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinc- 
tilian. 

Above  all,  care  Ihould  be  had,  that  a 
fentence  end  not  with  a crowd  of  them, 
thofe  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable 
fort,  fuch  as,  “ to  fet  it  up,”  to  “ get  by 
and  by  at  it,”  Sec.  for  thefe  difgrace  a 
fentence  that  may  be  otherwife  laudable, 
and  are  like  the  rabble  at  the  clofe  of  fome 
pompous  cavalcade.  IhU. 

§ 186.  Authorities  alledged. 

’Twas  by  thefe  and  other  arts  of  fimilar 
fort,  that  authors  in  diftant  ages  have  cul- 
tivated their  fiyle.  Looking  upon  know- 
ledge (if  I may  be  allowed  theallufion)  to 
pafs  into  the  manfions  of  the  mind  through 
. language,  they  were  careful  (if  I may 
purfue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the 
vellibule.  They  did  not  efieem  it  par- 
donable to  defpife  the  public  ear,  when 


they  faw  the  love  of  numl>crs  fo  univerfallv  - || 
diffufed.  ' ■ 

Nor  were  they  difeouraged,  as  if  they 
thought  their  labour  would  be  loft.  In 
thefe  more  refined  but  yet  popular  arts, 
they  knew  the  amavfing  diftercnce  between 
the  power  to  execute,  and  the  power  to 
judge  that  to  execute  was  the  joint  effort 
of  genius  and  of  habit ; a painful  acqui- 
lition,  only  attainable  by  the  few; — to 
judge,  the  fimple  effort  of  that  plain  but 
common  fenfe,  imparted  by  Providence  in 
fome  degree  to  every  one.  Ibid. 

§ 187.  Objedlors  anf^Mered. 

But  here  methinks  an  objedor  demands  i 
— And  are  authors  then  to  compofe,  and 
“ form  their  treatifes  by  rule  ? — Are  they 
“ to  balance  periods  ? — To  fcan  pagans 
« and  cretics  ? — To  affed  alliterations  r — 

To  enumerate  monofyllables?”  Sec. 

If,  in  anfwer  to  this  objedor,  it  fhould 
be  faid.  They  ought;  the  permiflion  ihould 
at  leaft  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
Thefe  arts  are  to  be  fo  blended  with  a 
pure  but  common  ftyle,  that  the  reader,  as 
he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent 
force.  If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they 
degenerate  into  affedation  ; an  extreme 
more  difgufting,  becaufe  lefs  natural,  than 
even  the  vulgar  language  of  an  unpoliftied 
clown.  ’Tis  in  w'riting,  as  in  ading — 

The  beft  writers  are  like  our  late  admired  , 
Garrick — And  how  did  that  able  genius 
employ  his  art  ? — Not  by  a vain  oftenta- 
tion  of  any  one  of  his  powders,  but  by  a la- 
tent ufe  of  them  all  in  fuch  an  exhibition 
of  nature,  that  while  we  were  prefent  in  a 
theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  ador,  w'e 
could  not  help  thinking  ourfelvcs  in  Den- 
mark with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bofw'orth  field 
with  Richard.  Ibid. 

§ 188.  Jf'hen  the  Habit  is  ones  gained y no^ 
thing  fo  eafy  as  Pradiice. 

There  is  another  objedion  ftill. — Thefe 
fpeculations  may  be  called  minutiae ; things 
partaking  at  beft  more  of  the  elegant  than 
of  the  folid  ; and  attended  with  difficulties 
beyond  the  value  of  the  labour. 

To  anfwer  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
when  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  fo  eafy 
as  pradice.  When  the  ear  is  once  habi- 
tuated to  thefe  verbal  rhythms,  it  forms 
them  fpontaneoufty,  \sithout  attention  or 
labour.  If  we  call  for  inllanccs,  what 
more  eafy  to  every  fmith,  to  every  car- 
penter, to  every  common  mechanic,  than 
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the  feveral  energies  of  their  proper  arts? 
How  little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verfe 
obflruft  a genius  truly  poetic  ? How  little 
did  they  cramp  a Milton,  a Dryden,  or  a 
Pope  ? Cicero  writes  that  Antipater  the 
Sidonian  could  pour  forth  Hexameters  ex- 
tempore, and  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to 
verfify,  words  followed  him  of  courfe.  We 
may  add  to  Antipater  the  ancient  Rhapfo- 
dids  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  Impro- 
vifatori  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be 
prafticable  in  verfe,  how  much  more  fo  in 
profe?  In  profe,  the  laws  of  which  fo  far 
differ  from  thofe  of  poetry,  that  we  can 
at  any  time  relax  them  as  we  find  expedi- 
ent? Nay  more,  where  to  relax  them  is 
not  only  expedient,  but  even  neceffary,  be- 
caufe,  though  numerous  compofition  may 
be  a requifite,  yet  regularly  returning 
rhythm  is  a thing  we  ftiould  avoid. 

Harris, 

§ 189.  In  every  Whole y the  conJUtuent  Parts, 
and  the  Facility  of  their  Coincidence,  me- 
rit oiir  Regard, 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, the  conftituent  parts  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view 
a landfkip,  how  pleafing  the  harmony  be- 
tween hills  and  woods,  between  rivers,  and 
lawns ! If  we  fele£l  from  this  landfkip  a 
tree,  how  well  does  the  trunk  correfpond 
with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
I form,  with  its  beautiful  verdure!  If  we 
take  an  animal,  for  example  a fine  horfe 
I what  a union  in  his  colour,  his  figure  and 
, his  motions  I If  one  of  human  race,  what 
more  pleafingly  congenial,  than  when  vir- 
tue and  genius  appear  to  animate  a gracc- 
‘ fill  figure  ? 

pulchro  veniens  e corpore  virtus  ? 

The  charm  increafes,  if  to  a graceful  fi- 
gure we  add  a graceful  elocution.  Elo* 
cution  too  is  heightened  ftill,  if  it  convey 
elegant  fentiments ; and  thefe  again  are 
heightened,  if  cloathed  with  graceful  dic- 
tion, that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure, 
precife,  and  well  arranged.  Ibid, 

§ 1 90.  F rrbal  Decorations  not  to  he  called 
Minutice, 

We  muft  not  call  thefe  verbal  decora- 
tions, minutize.  They  are  effential  to  the 
beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
Without  them  the  compofition,  though  its 
fpntiments  may  be  juft,  is  like  a pifture  with 
good  drawing,  but  with  bad  and  defedive 
colouring. 


Thefe  we  are  affured  were  the  fentiments 
of  Cicero,  whom  we  muft  allow  to  have, 
been  a mafter  in  his  art,  and  who  has  am- 
ply and  accurately  treated  verbal  decora- 
tion and  numerous  compofition,  in  no  lei's 
than  two  capital  treatifes,  (his  Orator,  and 
his  De  Oratore)  ftrengthening  withal  his 
own  authority  with  that  of  Ariftotlc  and 
Theophraftus ; to  whom,  if  more  were 
wanting,  we  might  add  the  names  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
nafius,  Dionyfius  Longinus,  and  Quinfli- 
lian.  Ibid, 

§ 19 1.  Advice  to  Readers, 
Whoever  reads  a perfedt  or  finilhed 
compofition,  whatever  be  the  language, 
whatever  the  fubjedl,  ftiould  read  it,  even 
if  alone,  both  audibly  and  diftindlly. 

In  a compofition  of  this  character,  not 
only  precife  words  are  admitted,  but  words 
metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  far- 
ther— as  every  fentence  contains  a latent 
harmony,  fo  is  that  harmony  derived  from 
the  rhythm  of  its  conftituent  parts. 

A compofition  then  like  this,  ftiould  (as 
I faid  before)  be  read  both  diftindlly  and 
audibly  ; with  due  regard  to  ftops  and 
paufes ; with  occafional  elevations  and  de- 
preflions  of  the  voice,  and  whatever  elfe 
confticutes  juft  and  accurate  pronunciation. 
He  who,  defpifingor  negledling,  or  know- 
ing nothing  of  all  this,  reads  a work  of 
fuch  character  as  he  would  read  a fefiions- 
paper,  will  not  only  mifs  many  beauties  of 
the  ftyle,  but  will  probably  mifs  which  (is 
worfe)  a large  proportion  of  the  fenfe. 

Ibid. 

§ 192.  Every  Whole  Jhould  have  a Begin- 
ning, a Middle,  and  an  End,  F he  Theory 
exemplified  in  the  Georgies  of  Virgil. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  moft 
highly  finilhed  performance  among  the 
Romans,  and  that  in  their  moft  polifhed 
period,  I mean  the  Georgies  of  Virgil: 

Quid  facial  Ijetas  fegetes,  quo  fidere  terram 
Vertere,  Maecenas,  (ii)  ulinifque  adjungere  vites 
Conveniat  j ( 1 1 1 ) quae  cura  bourn,  qui  cultus  habendo 
Sitpecori;  [iv]  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis, 
Ilinc  canere  incipiam,  &c.— Virg.  Georg.  I. 

In  thefe  lines,  and  fo  on  (if  we  confult  the 
original)  for  forty-two  lines  inclufive,  we 
have  the  beginning  ; which  beginning  in- 
cludes two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invo- 
cation. 

In  the  four  firft  verfes  we  have  the  plan, 
which  plan  gradually  opens  and  becomes 
I i 2 the 
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the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  deve- 
loped, becomes  a perf'e*^  oak.  Alter  this 
comes  the  invocation,  which  extends  to  the 
laft  of  the  forty-two  verfes  above-mention- 
ed. The  two  together  give  us  the  true 
charafter  of  a beginning,,  which,  as  above 
defcribed,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which 
it  is  neceifary  that  fomething  fliould  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  firil  book, 
together  with  the  three  books  following,  to 
verfe  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle,  which  alf®  has  its  true  charac- 
ter, that  of  fucceeding  the  beginning,  where 
we  expedl  fomething  farther;  and  that  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expedl  no- 
thing more. 

The  eight  lail  verfes  of  the  poem  make 
the  end,  which,  like  the  beginning,  is 
fhort,  and  which  preferves  its  real  charac- 
ter, by  fatisfying  the  reader  that  all  is 
complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  follow. 
The  performance  is  even  dated.  Jt  finilhes 
like  an  epiftle,  giving  us  the  place  and 
time  of  wiiting;  but  then  giving  them  in 
luch  a manner,  as  they  ought  to  come 
from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a farther 
detail. 

As  the  poem,  from  its  very  name,  re- 
fpedls  various  matters  relative  to  land, 
(Georgica)  and  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  conneded  with  it ; 
among  the  variety  of  tbefe  matters  the 
poem  begins  from  the  lowell,  and  thence 
advances  gradually  from  higher  to  higlier, 
till,  having  reached  the  highell,  it  there 
properly  llops. 

The  firft  book  begins  from  the  f mple 
culture  of  the  earth,  and  from  its  humbleit 
progeny,  corn,  legumes,  dowers,  &c. 

It  is  a nobler  fpecies  of  vegetables  which 
employs  the  fecond  book,  where  we  are 
taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
othersjof  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  Yet  it  mull  be  remembered,  tliat 
all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  culture  of 
mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rifes 
to  nature  fenfitive  and*  animated,  when  he 
gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horfes, 
fneep.  Sec, 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when 
matters  draw  to  a conclalion,  then  it  is  he 
treats  his  fubjedt  in  a moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  purfues  the  culture  of 
the  mere  brute  nature ; he  then  deferibes, 
as  he  tells  us 

t 

• — Mores,  ct  ftudla,  et  popuigs,  et  pr»lla,  kc. 


for  fuch  is  the  charadler  of  his  bees,  thofe 
truly  focial  and  political  animals.  It  is 
here  he  firft  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their 
great  fagacity  confidered)  he  fuppofes  a 
portion  imparted  of  a fublimer  principle. 

It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or 
merely  brutal  feems  forgotten,  while  all 
appears  at  leaft  human,  and  fometimes, 
even  divine  : 

His  qiiidam  (ignis,  atque  haec  excmpla  fecuti, 

ElVe  apibus  partem  divinx  mentis,  et  haufius 
iEtherios  dixere  ; deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Torra(qae  tra£lu(que  maris,  See. 

Georg.  IV.  iig. 

When  the  fubjedl  will  not  permit  him  to 
proceed  farther,  he  fuddenly  conveys  his 
reader,  by  the  fable  of  Ariftasus,  among 
nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and 
thus  leaves  him  in  company  fuppofed  more 
than  mortal. 

■ This  is  not  only  a fubllme  condufion  to 
the  fourth  book,  but  naturally  leads  to  the 
condufion  of  the  whole  work;  for  he  does 
no  more  after  this  than  Ihortly  recapitulate, 
and  elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with 
a compliment  to  Augiiftus. 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry,  didadiccharadlerof  the  Georg- 
ies, made  it  needfary  they  Ihould  be  en- 
livened by  epilbdes  and  digrellions.  It 
has  been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  thefe- 
cpifodes  and  digrelTions  Ihould  be  homoge-|' 
neous:  that  is,  ftiould  fo  conned  with  the| 
fubjed,  as  to  become,  as  it  were,  parts  of 
it.  On  thefe  principles  every  book  has  for 
its  end,  what  I call  an  epilogue;  for  its 
beginning,  an  invocation  ; and  for  its  mid- 
dle, the  feveral  precepts  relative  to  its  fub- 
jed,  I mean  hufbandry.  Having  a begin- 
ning, a middle,  and  an  end,  every  part  it- 
felf  becomes  a fmaller  whole,  though  with 
refped  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a part.  Thus  the  human  arm, 
with  a view  to  its  elbow,  its  hands,  its  fing- 
ers, See.  is  as  clearly  a whole,  as  it  is  fiinpiy 
but  a part  with  a view  to  the  entire  body. 

The  fmaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem  ' 
may  merit  fome  attention ; by  thefe  I mean 
each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  firft  ^ 
invokes  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  various 
rural  deities,  and  laftly  Auguftus  : the  fe- 
cond invokes  Bacchus ; the  third,  Pales 
and  Apollo;  the  fourth  his  patron  Mcece- 
nas.  1 do  not  dwell  on  thefe  invocations, 
mud*  lefs  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for 
this  in  fad  would  be  writing  a comment 
upon  the  poem.  But  the  Epilogues,  befidcs 
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i!  their  own  intrinfic  beauty,  are  too  much 
. > to  our  purpofe  to  be  pafTed  in  filence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  poet 
' feems  to  have  purlued  fuch  an  order,  as 
1 that  alternate  affeftions  fhould  be  alter- 
nately excited ; and  this  he  has  dene,  well 
knowing  the  importance  of  that  generally 
: acknowledged  truth,  the  force  derived 
to  contraries  by  their  juxta-pofidon  or 
fucceffion  *.’’  The  hrft  book  ends  with 
thofe  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon 
earth  and  in  the  heavens,  which  preceded 
i the  death  of  the  didlator  Cajfar.  To  thefe 
direful  feenes  the  epilogue  of  the  fecond 
book  oppofes  the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of 
the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs  us) 

' fadlion  and  civil  difcord  do  not  uiuaily 
I impair— 

, Non  res  Romanas,  perituraque  regna— . 

j In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read 
I of  a peftilence,  and  of  nature  in  devaha- 
{ tion;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  redored,  and, 

1 by  help  of  the  gods,  replenilhed. 

Ii  As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean 
i'l  the  fable  of  Arillaius)  occupies  the  moll: 

: important  place ; fo  is  it  decorated  ac- 
I cordingly  with  language,  events,  places, 

( and  perfonages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polilhed  and 
harmonious.  The  defeent  of  Arilta^us  to 
his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  iliades, 
are  events  ; the  watery  palace  of  the  Ne- 
reides, the  cavern  of  Proteus,  and  the 
feene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places  ; 
Arillams,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice, 
Cyllene,  and  her  nymdips,  are  perfonages ; 
all  great,  all  ftriking,  all  fubiime. 

Let  us  view  thefe  epilogues  in  the  poePs 
order.  ^ 

L Civil  Horrors. 

II.  Rural  Tranquillity, 

III.  Nature  laid  wafte, 

IV.  Nature  rellored. 

Here,  as  we  have  laid  already,  different 
paffions  are,  by  the  fubjedls  being  alter- 
nate, alternately  excited ; and  yet  withal 
excited  fo  judicioufly,  that  when  the  poem 
concludes,  and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader 
leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Harris. 

§ 193.  Exemplijied  ajjain  in  the  Menexenus 

of  Plato. 

From  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato  ; the  firft 
being  the  moft  finifhed  form  of  a didatic 

* See  before,  § ijg. 


poem,  the  latter  the  mioft  confnmmate  mo- 
del of  a panegyric  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a funeral  oration 
in  praife  of  thofe  brave  Athenians,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  by  generoufly  avert- 
ing the  caufe  of  their  country.  Like  the 
Georgies,  and  every  other  juft:  compofi- 
tion,  this  oration  has  a beginning,  a mid- 
dle, and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  a folemn  account  of 
the  deccafed  having  received  all  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by 
deeds  but  by  words  ; that  is,  not  only  by 
funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a fpeech,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  magnani- 
mity, arid  to  recommend  it  to  their  pofte- 
rity,  as  an  objeft  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceafed  were  brave  and  gal- 
lant men,  we  are  fliewn  by  what  means 
they  came  to  pofiefs  their  charaifler,  and 
what  noble  exploits  they  perform  in  con- 
fequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  con- 
tains firft  their  origin  ; next  their  educa- 
tion and  form  of  government ; and  laft  of 
all,  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  origin 
and  education  ; their  heroic  atchievements 
from  the  earlieft  days  to  the  time  then 
prefent. 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  the  conclufion,  which  is  per- 
haps the  mod  fubiime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which 
is  extant,  of  any  age,  or  dn  any  lan- 
guage. 

By  an  awful  profopopeia,  the  deceafed 
are  called  up  to  addreis  the  living;  and 
fathers  Vain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  children  ; the  children  (lain  in  battle, 
to  confole  their  living  fathers ; and  this 
with  every  idea  of  manly  confolation, 
with  every  generous  incentive  to  a con- 
tempt of  death,  and  a love  of  their  coun- 
try, that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art 
could  fugged. 

’Tis  here  this  oration  concludes,  be- 
ing (as  we  have  ihewn)  a perfed  whole, 
executed  with  all  the  ftrength  of  a fub- 
iime language,  imder  the  management  of 
a great  and  a fubiime  genius. 

If  thefe  fpecLilations  appear  too  dry, 
they  may  be  rendered  more  pleafing,  if 
the  reader  would  perufe  the  two  pieces 
criticized.  His  labour,  he  might  be  af- 
fured,  would  not  be  loll,  as  he  would  pe- 
rufe two  of  the  fined  pieces  which  the  two 
fined  ages  of  antiquity  produced.  Ibid. 

I i 3 § 194- 
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§ 194.  ^he  Theory  of  Whole  and  Parts 
concerns  f7nall  W orks  as  moell  as  great. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  con- 
cerning whole  and  parts,  without  obferving 
that  it  regards  alike  both  fmall  works  and 
great;  and  that  it  defeends  even  to  an 
efiay,  to  a fonnet,  to  an  ode.  Thefe  mi- 
nuter efiorts  of  genius,  unlefs  they  poflefs 
(if  I may  be  pardoned  the  expreflion) 
a certain  charade r of  Totality,  lofe  a 
capital  pleafure  derived  from  their  union  ; 
from  a union  which,  colleded  in  a few 
pertinent  ideas,  combines  them  all  hap- 
pily under  one  amicable  form.  Without 
this  union,  the  produdion  is  no  better  than 
a fort  of  vague  elFulion,  where  fentences 
follow  fentences,  and  Hanzas  follow  ftan- 
zas,  with  no  apparent  reafon  why  they 
fhould  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this 
minuter  Totality,  we  may  refer  to  nature, 
M'hich  art  is  faid  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  univerfe  is  one  llupcndous  whole,  but 
fuch  alfo  is  a tree,  a fhrub,  a Rower  ; fuch 
thofe  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glades,  even  efcape  our  perception.  And 
fo  much  for  Totality  (I  venture  to  fami- 
liarize the  term)  that  common  and  elfen- 
tial  charader  to  every  legitimate  compo- 
sition. ' Harris. 

§ 1 95.  On  Accuracy. 

There  is  another  charader  left,  which, 
though  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I 
venture  to  mention;  and  that  is  the  cha- 
rader of  Accuracy.  Every  work  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  as  poffible.  And  yet, 
though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind, 
there  is  a difference  whether  the  work  be 
great  or  fmall.  In  greater  works  (fuch  as 
hidories,  cp’c  poems,  and  the  like)  their 
very  magnitude  excufes  incidental  defeds ; 
and  their  authors,  according  to  Horace, 
may  be  allowed  to  flumber.  It  is  other- 
wife  in  fmaller  works,  for  the  very  reafon 
that  they  are  fmaller.  Such,  through 
every  part,  both  in  fentiment  and  didion, 
fliould  be  perfpicuous,  pure,  fimple,  and 
precife.  Ibid. 

§ 196.  On  Didlion. 

As  every  fentiment  mud  be  expred  by 
W'ords ; the  theory  of  fentiment  natuially 
leads  to  that  of  Didion.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nedion  between  them  is  fo  intimate,  that 
the  fame  fentiment,  w here  the  didion  dif- 
fers, is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 


fame  perfon,  dred  like  a peafant,  or  dreft 
like  a gentleman.  And  hence  we  fee  how 
much  didion  merits  a ferious  attention. 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  under- 
dood  by  an  example.  Take  then  the  fol- 
lowing— “ Don’t  let  a lucky  hit  flip ; if 
you  do,  be-like  you  mayn’t  any  more  get 
at  it.  ” The  fentiment  (we  mud  confels) 
is  expred  clearly,  but  the  didion  furely  is 
rather  vulgar  and  low.  Take  it  another 
way — “Opportune  moments  are  few  and 
fleeting;  feize  them  with  avidity,  or  your 
progreflion  will  be  impeded.*’  Here  the 
didion,  though  not  low,  is  rather  obfeure. 
The  words  are  uiiufual, pedantic,  andaffed- 
ed. But  what  fays  Shakefpeare: — 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  {hallows-  - 

Here  the  didion  is  elegant,  without  being 
vulgar  or  affeded  ; the  words,  though  com- 
mon, being  taken  under  a metaphor,  are 
fo  far  edranged  by  this  metaphorical  ufe, 
that  they  acquire,  through  the  change,  a 
competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and 
clear.  Ihid, 

§ 197.  On  the  Metaphor, 
Knowing  the  drefs  laid  by  the  ancient 
critics  on  the  Metaphor,  and  viewing  its 
admirable  effeds  in  the  decorating  of 
Didion,  we  think  it  may  merit  a farther 
regard. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  figure  of  fpeech 
fo  pleafing  as  the  Metaphor.  It  is  at  times 
the  language  of  every  individual,  but  above 
all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.  His 
fagacity  difeerns  not  only  common  analo- 
gies, but  thofe  others  more  remote,  which 
efcape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they 
feldom  invent,  they  feldom  fail  to  recog- 
nize, when  they  hear  them  from  perfons 
more  ingenious  than  themfelves. 

It  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved,  that 
the  Metaphor  took  its  rife  from  the  poverty 
of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occafion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  words 
analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  re- 
quired. But  though  the  Metaphor  began 
in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When 
the  analogy  was  jud  (and  this  often  hap- 
pened) there  was  fomething  peculiarly 
pleafing  in  what  was  both  new,  and  yet 
familiar ; fo  that  the  Metaphor  was  then 
cultivated,  not  out  of  neceflity,  but  for  or- 
nament. 
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b nament.  It  is  thus  that  cloaths  were  firft 
affumed  to  defend  us  againfl;  the  cold,  but 
1'  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for  diftindtion 
i.  and  decoration. 

. It  muft  be  obferved,  there  is  a force  in 

^ the  united  words,  nenv  and  fayniliar.  What 
ii'  is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unintelli- 
gible ; what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no 

! better  than  common-place.  It  is  in  the 
union  of  the  two,  that  the  obfeure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed ; and  it  is  in 
j/  this  union,  that  we  view  the  charafter  of  a 
juft  Metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the  Meta^ 

I phor,  it  is  fit  at  length  we  Ihould  explain 
i what  it  is ; and  this  we  (hall  attempt,  as 
f well  by  a defcription,  as  by  examples. 

V **  A Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a 
» word  from  its  ufual  meaning  to  an  ana- 

♦ logous  meaning,  and  then  the  employ- 

* “ ing  it  agreeably  to  fuch  transfer.’*  For 

> example,  the  ufual  meaning  of  evening  is 

j the  conclufion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is 

f a conclufion  ; the  conclufion  of  human  life. 

' Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all  conclu- 

j fions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 

I alledged,  and  fay,  that,  as  evening  is  to 

; the  day,  fo  is  age  to  human  life.  Hence, 

^ by  an  eafy  permutation,  (which  furnifhes 

j at  once  two  metaphors)  we  fay  alternately, 

^ that  evening  is  the  age  of  the  day ; and 

I that  age  is  the  evening  of  life, 
f There  are  other  metaphors  equally 

pleafing,  but  which  we  only  mention,  as 
their  analogy  cannot  be  miftaken.  It  is 
thus  that  old  men  have  been  called  Hub- 
ble; and  the  ftage,  or  theatre,  the  mirror 
of  human  life. 

In  language  of  this  fort  there  is  a double 
fatisfaftion  ; it  is  ftrikingly  clear  ; and  yet 
railed,  though  clear,  above  the  low  and 
vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a praife  too  of  fuch 
metaphors,  to  be  quickly  comprehended. 
The  fimilitude  and  the  thing  illuftrated  are 
commonly  difpatched  in  a fingle  word,  and 
comprehended  by  an  immediate  and  in- 
ftantaneous  intuition. 

Thus  a perfon  of  wit,  being  dangeroufly 
ill,  was  told  by  his  friends,  two  more  phy- 
ficians  were  called  in.  So  many  ! fays  he 

iw-do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  ? 

Harris, 

§ 198.  What  Metaphors  the  beji. 
Thefe  inftances  may  affift  us  to  difeover 
what  metaphors  may  be  called  the  bell. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite 
ftyle  (the  ftylc  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ; 
to  be  derived  from  meanings  too  fublime) 


for  then  the  ditlion  would  be  turgid  and 
bombaft.  Such  was  the  language  of  that 
poet  who,  deferibing  the  footman’s  flam- 
beaux at  the  end  of  an  opera,  fung  or  laid. 

Now  blaz'd  a thoufand  Haming  funs,  and  bade 

Grim  night  retire 

Nor  ought  a metaphor  to  be  far-fetched, 
for  then  it  becomes  an  enigma.  It  was 
thus  a gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, that  he  was  become  a ,perfe<^l  cen- 
taur. His  honelt  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was 
hardly  ever  oft'  his  horfe. 

Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverfeof 
the  too  fublime,  and  that  is,  the  transfer- 
ring from  fubjedls  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  cafe  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Ho- 
race, who  to  deferibe  winter,  wrote — - 

Jupiter  hybernas  cana  nive  confpuit  Alpc^. 

(Hor.  L.  II.  bat.  5.) 

O’er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  fpits  bis  hoary  fnow. 

Nor  was  that  modern  poet  more  for- 
tunate, whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  genius  upon  the  fame  fubjedl, 
fuppofed  winter 

To  periwig  with  fnow  the  balipate  woods. 

With  the  fame  clafs  of  wits  we  may  ar- 
range that  pleafant  fellow,  who,  fpeaking 
of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  Ihort  fentence  no  lefs  chan 
three  choice  metaphors.  I perceive  (faid 
he)  her  back  is  up ; — I muft  curry  favour 
— or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  fame  word, 
when  transferred  to  the  fame  fubjedls,  pro- 
duces metaphors  very  diflerent,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the 
words  to  ew brace,  from  human  beings  to 
things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears juft,  when  we  fay,  to  embrace  a p.’-o- 
pofition ; to  embrace  an  offer ; to  embrace 
an  opportunity.  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  fo  elegant,  when  the  old 
fteward  wrote  to  his  lord,  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  his  farm,  that,  if  he'  met  any  oxen,  he 
« would  not  fail  to  embrace  them.” 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the 
enigmatic,  and  the  bafe  or  ridiculous,  no 
other  metaphors  are  left,  but  fuch  as  may 
be  deferibed  by  negatives ; fuch  as  are 
neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic,  nor  bafe 
and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  charader  of  many  meta- 
phors already  alledged ; among  others  that 
of  Shakefpeare’s,  where  tides  are  trani- 
ferred  to  fpeedy  and  determined  condudl. 
I i 4 Noi 
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Nor  does  his  Wolfey  with  lefs  propriety 
moralize  upon  his  fall,  in  the  following 
beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable 
nature  ; 

This  is  the  (late  of  man  ; to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  } to-morrow  bloflbms, 
And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  } 
The  third  day  comes  a frofl,  a killing  froft, 

And nips  his  root 

In  fuch  metaphors  (befides  their  intrinfic 
elegance)  we  may  fay  the  reader  is  flat- 
tered; I mean  flattered  by  being  left  to 
difcover  fomething  for  himfelf. 

There  is  one  obfervation,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  Ihew  both  the  extent  of  this 
figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  fo  obvious,  and  of 
courfe  fo  naturalized,  that,  ceafmg  to  be 
metaphors,  they  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we 
lay,  a lharp  fellow ; a great  orator ; the 
foot  of  a mountain  ; the  eye  of  a needle  ; 
the  bed  of  a river ; to  ruminate,  to  ponder, 
to  edify,  Scz.  &c. 

Thefe  we  by  no  means  rejedl,  and  yet 
the  metaphors  we  require  we  wiflt  to  be 
fomething  more,  that  is;  to  be  formed  un- 
der the  refpedable  conditions  here  efla- 
bliflied. 

We  obferve  too,  that  a Angular  ufe  may 
be  made  of  metaphors  either  to  exalt  or 
to  depreciate,  according  to  the  fources  from 
which^we  derive  them.  In  ancient  ftory, 
Oreftes  was  by  fome  called  the  murtherer 
of  his  mother;  by  others,  the  avenger  of  his 
father.  The  reafons  will  appear,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  fadl.  The  poet  Simonides  was 
offered  money  to  celebrate  certain  mules, 
that  had  won  a race.  The  fum  being  piti- 
ful, he  faid,  with  difdain,  he  fhould  not 
v/rite  upon  demi-affes  — A more  compe- 
tent fum  was  offered,  he  then  began. 

Hail  1 Daughters  of  the  generous  horfe. 

That  fkims,  like  wind,  along  the  courfe. 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  beggars,  petitioners;  and 
pick-pockets,  collectors  : other  times, 

when,  in  order,  to  depreciate,  we  may  call 
petitioners,  beggars ; and  collectors,  pick- 
pockets.— But  enough  of  this. 

We  fay  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that 
it  is  a general  cau’.ion  with  regard  to  every 
fpecies,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  fubjeCts  which 
are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  that  orator,  who 
once  afferted  in  his  oration,  that — “ If  cold 
water  were  threv/n  upon  a ce.vtain  mea- 


fure,  it  would  kindle  a flame,  that  would 
obfeure  the  luftre.”  &c.  &c.  Harris. 

§ 199.  0/7  Enigmas  and  Funs. 

A word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and  Puns. 

It  fhall  indeed  be  Ihort,  becaufe,  though 
they  refemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as  brafs 
and  copper  refemble  gold. 

A punKeldom  regards  meaning,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  found. 

Horace  gives  a fad  example  of  this  fpu- 
rious  wit,  where  (as  Dryden  humoroufly 
tranflatesit)  he  makes  Perfius  the  buffoon 
exhort  ihe  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King, 
that  is,  Rupilius  Rex,  becaufe  Brutus, 
when  he  flew  Casfar,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  king-killing  : 

Ilunc  Regem  occlde;  operum  hoc  mihi  crede 
tuorum  elf.  Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  1.  VII. 

We  have  a worfe  attempt  in  Homer, 
where  Ulyfles  makes  Polyphemc  believe 
Ills  name  was  OTTIS,  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  loft  his  eye,  upon 
being  afked  by  his  brethren,  who  had  done 
him  fo  much  mifehief,  replies  it  was  done 
by  OYTIL',  that  is,  by  nobody. 

Enigmas  are  of  a more  complicated  na- 
ture, being  involved  either  in  pun,  or  me- 
taphor, or  fomecimes  in  both  : 

’AvS'pHiS'cv  '^a\y.Q'j  \ii  cL>b^i  noXXns-MTa. 

I faw  a man,  who,  unprovok’d  with  ire, 

Struck  brafs  upon  another’s  back  by  lire. 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means 
the  operation  of  cupping,  performed  in 
ancient  days  by  a machine  of  brafs. 

In  fuch  flmcies,  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  good  metaphor  and  good  writing, 
a perplexity  is  caufed,  not  by  accident  but 
by  defign,  and  the  pleafure  lies  in  the  be- 
ing able  to  refolve  it.  IHd. 

§ 200.  Rules  defended. 

Having  mentioned  Rules,  and  indeed 
this  whole  theory  having  been  little  more 
than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark upon  a common  opinion,  which  feems 
to  have  arifen  cither  from  prejudice  or 
miflake. 

“ Do  not  rules,’’  fay  they,  **  cramp 

genius  ? Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  cer- 

tain  privileges  ?” 

’Tis  anfvvercd.  If  tlic  obeying  of  rules 
were  to  induce  a tyranny  like  this;  to  de- 
fend them  would  be  abfard,  and  agalnfl 
the  liberty  of  genius,.  But  the  truth  is, 
rules,  fuppofing  them  good,  'like  good 
trovernment,  take  a\vay>  no  privileges. 
""  They 
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"They  do  no  more,  than  fave  genius  from 
error,  by  fhewing  it,  that  a right  to  err  is 
no  privilege  at  all. 

’Tis  furely  no  privilege  to  violate  in 
grammar  the  rules  of  fyntax  ; in  poetry, 
thofe  of  metre;  in  mufic,  thofe  of  harmo- 
ny; in  logic,  thofe  of  fyllcgifm;  in  paint- 
ing, thofe  of  perfpeftive ; in  dramatic 
poetry,  thofe  of  probable  imitation.  \ 

Harris, 

§ 201.  'The  flattering  DoBrine  that  Genius 
fiiffice,  fallacious. 

It  mull  be  confelTed,  ’tis  a flattering 
: <3o6lrine,  to  tell  a young  beginner,  that 

I he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  trull 
his  own  genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules, 
ii  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants.  The  painful 
I toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are 
It  eluded,  for  geniufes,  like  Milton’s  Harps, 

I (Par.  Loft,  Book  III.  V.  365,  366.)  are 

f luppofed  to  be  ever  tuned. 

1,  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is 

I fomething  rare ; nor  can  he  who  poflefles 
I it,  even  then,  by  negledling  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Thofe,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who,  though  they  want  genius,  think 
rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  can- 
not become  good  authors,  may  ftill  make 
tolerable  critics  ; may  be  able  to  Ihew  the 
difterence  between  the  creeping  and  the 
I Ample;  the  pert  and  the  pleafing;  the 
turgid  and  the  fublime;  in  ihort,  to  Iharp- 
en,  like  the  whetftone,  that  genius  in 
j others,  which  nature  in  her  frugality  has 
( not  given  to  themfelves.  Ibid, 

§ 202.  No  Genius  e^er  aBed  n.vithout 
Rules. 

. Indeed  I have  never  known,  during  a 

i life  of  many  years,  and  fome  fmall  atten- 
tion paid  to  letters,  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  crampt 
^ by  rules.  On  the  contrary,  1 have  feen 

i great  geniufes,  miferably  err  by  tranfgref- 

ling  them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers, 

1 who  lofe  their  way,  only  wander  the  wider 

I on  account  of  their  own  ftrength. 

And  yet  ’tis  fomewhat  lingular  in.  lite- 
rary compofitions,  and  perhaps  more  fo 
in  poetry  than  elfewhere,  that  many  things 
I have  been  done  in  the  bell  and  pureft  talle, 

I long  before  rules  were  eftablifhed  and  fyf- 

’ teniatized  in  form.  This  we  are  certain 

; was  true  with  refpe£l  to  Homer,  Sopho- 

i cles,  Euripides,  and  other  Greeks.  In 

(modern  times  it  appears  as  true  of  cur  ad- 
mired Shakefpeare ; for  who  can  believe 
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that  Shakefpeare  ftudied  rules,  or  was  ever 
veri'ed  in  critical  lylleins  ? Ibid. 

§ 203.  There  never  nvas  a time  vjheh 
Rules  did  not  exif, 

A fpecious  objefUon  then  occurs.  If 
thefe  great  writers  were  fo  excellent 
before  rules  were  eftablilhed,  or  at  leaft: 
were  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to 
diredl  their  genius,  w^hen  rules  (to  them 
“ at  leaft)  did  not  exift^” 

To  this  queftion  ’tis  hoped  the  anfvver 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  fhould  we 
aflert,  that  there  never  w'as  a time  when 
rules  did  not  exift;  that  they  always  made 
a part  of  that  immutable  truth,  the  natural 
objedl  of  every  penetrating  genius ; and 
that  if,  at  that  early  Greek  period,  fyftems 
of  rules  w^ere  not  eftablifned,  thofe  great 
and  fublime  authors  were  a rule  to  them- 
felves. They  may  be  faid  indeed  to  have 
excelled,  not  by  art,  but  by  nature ; yet  by 
a nature  which  gave  birth  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  art. 

The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  refpedl 
to  our  Shakefpeare.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  ftridlly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  found  and  an- 
cient criticifm. 

That  this  is  true  with  refpefl  to  his 
charadlers  and  his  fentiment,  is  evident 
hence,  that  in  explaining  thefe  rules,  we 
have  fo  often  recurred  to  him  for  illuftra- 
tions. 

Befides  quotations  already  alledged,  we 
fubjoin  the  following  as  to  charafter. 

When  FalftafF  and  his  fuit  are  fo  ignor 
minioufly  routed,  and  the  fcuffle  is  by  f al- 
ftaiF  fo  humoroufly  exaggerated  ; what  can 
be  more  natural  than  fuch  a narrative  to 
fuch  a charadler,  diftinguifhed  for  bis  hu- 
mour, and  withal  for  his  want  of  veracity 
and  courage  I 

The  fagacity  of  common  poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  fuggefted  fo  good  a nar- 
rative, but  it  certainly  would  have  fug- 
gefted fomething  of  the  kind,  and  ’tis  in 
this  we  view  the  eflence  of  dramatic  cha- 
radler,  which  is,  when  we  conjedlure  what 
any  one  wdll  do  or  fay,  from  what  he  has 
done  or  faid  already. 

If  we  pafs  from  charadlers  (that  is  to 
fay  manners)  to  fentiment,  we  have  already 
given  inftances,  and  yet  we  lhall  ftill  give 
another. 

When  P-ofincrolTe  and  Guildernftern  wait 
upon  Hamlet,  he  offers  them  a recorder  or 

pipe. 
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pipe,  and  defircs  them  to  play — they  re- 
ply, they  cannot — He  repeats  his  requeft 
—they  anfwer,  they  have  never  learnt — 
He  allures  them  nothing  was  fo  eafy — they 
ftill  decline. — ’Tis  then  he  tells  them, 
t.’v  ith  difdain, §  **  There  is  much  mufic  in  this 
little  organ ; and  yet  you  cannot  make 
it  fpeak— Do  you  think  I am  eafier  to 
be  played  on  than  a pipe  i**  Hamlet, 
Ad  HI. 

This  I call  an  elegant  fample  of  fen- 
timent,  taken  under  its  comprehcnfive 
fcnfe.  But  we  flop  not  here — We  confider 
it  as  a complete  inftance  of  Socratic  reafon- 
ing,  though  ’tis  probable  the  author  knew 
nothing  how  Socrates  ufed  to  argue. 

To  explain—-Xenophon  makes  Socrates 
real'on  as  follows  with  an  ambitious  youth, 
by  name  Euthydemus. 

’Tis  (Irange  (fays  he)  that  thofe  who 
defire  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  upon 
“ the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horfe, 
Ihould  not  think  thcmfelv'^es  worth  notice, 
“ without  having  pradifcd  under  the  bell 
“ mailers — while  there  are  thofe  who  af- 
“ pire  to  the  governing  of  a Hate,  and  can 
think  themfelves  completely  qualified, 
though  it  be  without  preparation  or 
“ labour.”  Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  c.  2. 
f.  6. 

Arilrotle’s  Illuflration  is  fimilar,  in  his 
reafoning  againll  men  chofen  by  lot  for 
inagillrates.  “ ’Tis  (fays  he)  as  if  wrcH- 
lers  were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
thofe  that  are  able  to  wrellle  ; or,  as  if 
from  among  failors  we  vs'ere  to  chufe  a pi- 
lot by  lot,  and  that  the  man  fo  elefted  was 
to  navigate,  and  not  the  man  who  knew 
the  bufinefs.”  Rhetor.  L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  94. 
Edit.  Sylb, 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
this  mode  of  reafoning.  The  premifes 
are  obvious  and  undeniable  ; the  conclu- 
fiion  cogent  and  yet  unexpeded.  It  is  a 
fpecics  of  that  argumentation,  called  in 
dialedic  'EirccycjjyTi,  or  indudion. 

Ariftotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above 
quoted)  calls  fuch  reafonings 
the  Socratics  ; in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poetics,  he  calls  them  the  l,uy.ca.Tiy.(H  Xoyoi, 
the  Socratic  difeourfes;  and  Horace,  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  Socra- 
ticae  chartae.  Harris, 

§ 204.  7 be  ConneSlion  betnveen  Rules  and 

Genius. 

If  truth  be  always  the  fame,  no  wonder 
geniufes  fhould  coincide,  and  that  too  in 
philofophy,  as  well  as  in  criticifm. 


We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules, 
that  if  there  be  any  things  in  Shakefpeare 
objedionable  (and  who  is  hardy  enough  to 
deny  it.?)  the  very  objedions,  as  well  as 
the  beauties,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  fame 
rules ; as  the  fame  plummet  alike  fliews 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
in  it ; the  fame  rules  alike  prove  both 
what  is  crooked  and  what  is  ftraight. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniufes,  though 
prior  to  fyllems,  were  prior  alfo  to  rules, 
becaufe  rules  from  the  beginning  exiiled 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a part  of 
that  immutable  truth,  which  is  eternal 
and  every  where.  Ariflotle,  we  know,  did 
not  form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des ; ’twas  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, that  formed  Ariftotle. 

And  this  furely  fhould  teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  rules,  in  as  much  as  they  and 
genius  are  fo  reciprocally  conneded,  that 
’tis  genius  which  difeovers  rules;  and  then 
rules  which  govern  genius. 

’Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  every  work  of  artjullly 
merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  perfed  as,  by  human  power,  it  can 
be  made.  Ibid. 

§ 205.  J4'^e  ought  not  to  he  content  ^joith 
knonvi?ig  <iK:hat  likey  but  njchat  is 
really  <voorth  liking. 

’Tis  not  however  improbable,  that  fome 
intrepid  fpirit  may  demand  again.  What 
avail  thefe  fubtleties? — Without  fo  much 
trouble,  I can  be  full  enough  pleafed — I 
know  what  I like. — We  anfwer.  And  fo 
does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcafe.  The  difiiculty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing what  we  like,  but  in  knowing  how  to 
like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.  Till  thefe 
ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey 
before  Milton ; a fmoking  boor  of  Hem- 
fkirk,  before  an  apoftle  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and 
then  what  is  worth  liking ; the  firft  of 
thefe,  being  the  objed  of  critical  difqui- 
fition,  has  been  attempted  to  be  Ihewn 
through  the  courfe  of  thefe  inquiries. 

As  to  the  fccond,  what  is  worth  our  lik- 
ing, this  is  beft  known  by  ftudying  the 
bell  authors,  beginning  from  the  Greeks; 
then  pafling  to  the  Latins;  nor  on  any 
account  excluding  thofe  who  have  excel- 
led among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  purfue  fome  au- 
thor of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we  doiVt 
inllantly  relifli  him,  let  us  not  be  dilheart- 
ened — let  us  even  feign  a relifh,  till  we 

find 
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find  a relifli  come.  A morfel  perhaps 
pleafes  us — let  us  cherifh  it — Another 
morfel  llrikes  us— let  us  cherirti  this  alfo. 
—Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  Ileadiiy  perfe- 
vere,  till  we  find  we  can  relifh,  not  mor* 
fels,  but  wholes;  and  feel,  that  what  be- 
gan in  fidlion  terminates  in  reality.  The 
film  being  in  this  manner  removed,  we 
fliall  difcover  beauties  which  we  never 
imagined ; and  contemn  for  puerilities, 
what  we  once  foolilhly  admired. 

One  thing  however  in  this  procefs  is  in- 
difpenfably  required : we  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  expe6t  that  fine  things  Ihould  de- 
fcend  to  us ; our  tafte,  if  poffible,  mud  be 
made  to  afcend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work ; there 
is  pleafure  in  the  fuccefs,  and  praife  even 
in  the  attempt. 

This  fpeculation  applies  not  to  literature 
only:  it  applies  to  mufic,  to  painting, and, 
as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  fhould  in  each  of  them  endea- 
vour to  inveftigate  what  is  bed,  and  there 
(if  1 may  fo  exprefs  myfelf ) fix  our  abode. 

By  only  feeking  and  perufing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone,  the  mind  infenfi- 
bly  becomes  accudomed  to  it,  and  finds 
that  in  this  alone  it  can  acquiefce  with 
content.  It  happens  indeed  here,  as  in  a 
fubjeid  far  more  important,  I mean  in  a 
moral  and  a virtuous  conduft  : if  we  chufe 
the  bed  life,  ufe  will  make  it  pleafant. 

Harris* 

§ 206.  CharaSIer  of  the  English,  the 

Oriental,  the  Latin,  and  the 

Greek  Languages* 

We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  re- 
markable borrowers,  as  our  multiform  lan- 
guage may  fufficiently  fhew.  Our  terms 
ill  polite  literature  prove,  that  this  came 
from  Greece ; our  terms  in  mufic  and 
painting,  that  thefe  came  from  Italy;  our 
phrafes  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt 
thefe  from  the  French;  and  our  phrafes  in 
navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Flemings  and  Low  Dutch.  Thefe  many 
and  very  different  fources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  caufe  why  it  is  fo  deficient  in 
regularity  and  analogy.  Yet  we  have  this 
advantage  to  compenfate  the  defed,  that 
what  we  want  in  elegance,  we  gain  in  co- 
pioufnefs,  in  which  lad  refped  few  langua- 
ges will  be  found  fuperior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pafs  from  ourfelves  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Ead.  The  Eadern  world, 
from  the  earlied  days,  has  been  at  all 


times  the  feat  of  enormous  monarchy  * : on 
its  natives  fair  liberty  never  Ihcd  its  gc. 
nial  influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  di(- 
cords  arofe  among  them,  (and  arife  there 
did  innumerable)  the  coined  was  never 
about  the  form  of  their  government  (for 
this  was  an  objed  of  which  the  combatants 
had  no  conception;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of,  who  Ihould  be  their  mailer; 
whether  a Cyrus  or  an  Artaxerxes,  a Ma- 
homet or  a Mudapha. 

Such  was  their  condition ; and  what 
was  the  confequence  ^ — Their  ideas  be- 
came confonant  to  their  fervile  date,  and 
their  words  became  confonant  to  their  fer- 
vile ideas.  The  great  didindion  for  ever 
in  their  fight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  Have  ; 
the  mod  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and 
the  mod  fufceptible  of  pomp  and  empty 
exaggeration.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings 
as  gods;  and  of  themfelves  as  the  meaned 
and  mod  abjed  reptiles.  Nothing  was  ei- 
ther great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every 
fentiment  was  heightened  by  incredible 
hyperbole.  Thus,  though  they  fometimes 
afeended  into  the  great  and  magnificent  f , 
they  as  frequently  degenerated  into  the 
tumid  and  bomball.  'Fhc  Greeks  too  of 
Afia  became  infeded  by  their  neighbours, 
who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  their  mailers;  and  hence 
that  luxuriance  of  the  Afiatic  llyle,  un- 
known to  the  chade  eloquence  and  purity 
of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  for- 
bear to  fpeak  now’,  as  we  lhall  fpeak  of 
them  more  fully,  when  we  have  fird 
confidered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the 
Romans. 

And  what  fort  of  people  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans? — A nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  fome  foreign, 
fome  domedic,  which  for  feven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrolfed  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  their  language  became, 
like  their  ideas, copious  in  all  terms  expref- 
five  of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  both  of  hillory  and  popu- 
lar eloquence. — But  what  was  their  phi- 
lofophy?— As  a nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  abled  writers.  And  hence 

* For  the  Barbarians,  by  being  more  fiavllfi  in 
their  manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  of  Afia 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  fubmit  to  defpotic  govern- 
ment without  murmuring  or  difeontent,  Arifi. 
Polit.  HI.  4. 

f The  trueft  fublime  of  the  Eaft  may  be  found 
in  the  feriptures,  of  which  perhaps  the  principal 
caufe  is  the  intrinfic  greatnels  of  the  fubjetl  there 
treated;  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  the  difpen- 
fations  of  divine  Providence,  &c. 
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the  unfitnefs  of  their  language  to  this  fub- 
jed  ; a defcfl  which  even  Cicero  is  com- 
pelled to  confei's,  and  more  fully  makes 
appear,  when  he  writes  philofophy  himfelf, 
from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is 
obliged  to  invent*.  Virgil  feems  to  have 
judged  the  moll  truly  of  his  countrymen, 
when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the 

* See  Cic.  Qc  Fin.  I.  C.  t,  2,  3.  III.  C.  i,2> 
4,  (S:c.  but  in  particular  Tufe.  Difp.  I.  3,  where  he 
t'ays,  Piiilcfophia  jacuit  ufque  ad  hanc  tetatem, 
nec  ullum  liabuit  lumen  literarum  Lacinarum  : 
quae  illuftranda  & excitancia  nobis  eft  5 ut  fi,”  &c. 
See  alfo  Tufe.  Difp.  IV.  3.  and  Acad.  I,  2.  where 
jt  appears,  that  until  Cicero  applied  himfelf  to  the 
writing  of  philofophy,  the  Romans  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except  feme  mean 
performances  of  Amafanius  the  Epicurean,  and 
others  of  the  fame  fedb.  How  far  the  Romans 
were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  philofophy,  and  with 
what  induftry,  as  well  as  eloquence,  he  cultivated 
the  fubjed,  may  be  feen  not  only  from  the  titles 
of  thofe  works  that  are  now  loft,  but  much  more 
from  the  many  noble  ones  ftill  fortunately  pre- 
fer ved. 

Tlie  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  who  flourifhed 
jTiearly  at  the  fame  time,  feems  by  his  filence  to 
have  overlooked  the  Latin  wi  iters  of  his  own  fed  j 
deriving  all  his  philofophy,  as  well  as  Cicero,  from 
Grecian  iourcesj  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the 
difficulty  of  writing  philofophy  in  Latin,  both  from 
the  poverty  of  the  tongue,  and  from  the  novelty  of 
the  fubjed. 

Nec  me  animl  fallit,  Graiorum  obfeura  reperta 

Difficile  inluftrare  Latinis  verfibus  ciTe, 

(Mul  ta  novis  rebus  praefertim  quum  fit  agen- 
dum,) 

Propter  egeftatem  linguae  et  rerum  novitatem  ; 

Sed  tua  me  virtus  tamcn,  et  fperata  voluptas 

Suavis  amicitiae  quemvis  perferre  laborem 

Suadet Lucr.  1.  237. 

In  the  fame  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous 
works,  wrote  fome  in  the  way  of  philofophy  ; as 
did  the  patriot  Brutus  a treatife  concerning  virtue, 
much  applauded  by  Cicero  j but  thefe  works  are 
now-  loft. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned,  came 
Horace,  fome  of  whole  fatires  and  epiftles  may  be 
juftly  ranked  among  the  moft  valuable  pieces  of 
Latin  philofophy,  whether  we  confider  the  purity 
of  their  ftyle,  or  the  great  addrels  v\ich  which  they 
treat  the  fubjed. 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  interval  as 
from  the  days  of  Auguftiis  to  thofe  of  Nero,  came 
the  fatirift  Perfius,  the  friend  and  difciple  of  the 
ftoic  Cornutus  j to  whofe  precepts,  as  he  did  ho- 
nour by  his  virtuous  life,  fo  his  works,  though 
fmall,  ftievv  an  early  proficiency  in  the  feience  of 
morals.  Of  him  it  may  he  faid,  tnat  he  is  almoft 
the  fingle  difficult  writer  among  the  Latin  daffies, 
whofe  meaning  has  fufficient  n^erit  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  labour  through  his  oblcurities. 

In  the  fame  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period  lived 
alfo  Seneca  ; whofe  charader,  both  as  a man  and 
a y/ritcr,  is  difculfed  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
nob'e  author  of  the  Charaderiftlcs,  to  whom  we 


more  elegant  arts,  he  concludes  at  lail 
with  his  ufual  majehy  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 

(Has  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacifque  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  fubjedis,  et  dcbellare  fuperbos. 

From  confidering  the  Romans,  let  us 
pafs  to  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  com- 
monwealths, while  they  maintained  their 

Under  a milder  dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  or  (as  fome  call 
him)  Agellius,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the  mif- 
cellancous  way,  well  fkilled  in  criticifm  and  anti- 
quity j who,,  though  he  can  hardly  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a philofopher,  yet  deferves  not  to  pafa 
unmentioned  here,  from  the  curious  fragments  of 
philofophy  interfperfed  in  his  works. 

With  Aulus  Gellius  we  range  Macrobiuo,  not 
becaule  a contempoiary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodofius)  but  fiom  his 
jiear  refemblance,  in  the  charader  of  a writer. 
His  works,  like  the  other’s,  are  mifcellaneous  j 
Iflled  with  mythology  and  ancient  literature,  fome 
philofophy  being  intermixed.  His  Commentary 
upon  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero  may  be  con- 
fidcred  as  wholly  of  the  philofophical  kind. 

In  the  fame  a^e  with  Aulus  Gellius,  flourifhed 
Apuleius  of  Madura  in  Africa,  a Platonic  writer, 
whofe  matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed 
and  affeded  ftyle,  too  conforraabde  to  the  Life  rhe- 
toric of  the  age  when  he  lived. 

Of  the  fame  country,  but  of  a later  age,  and  a 
harfher  ftyle,  was  Martianus  Capella,  if  indeed  hs 
delerve  not  the  name  rather  of  a phil,ol{>gift,  than 
of  a philofopher. 

After  Capella  we  may  rank  Chalcidius  the  Pla- 
tonic, though  both  his  age,  and  country,  and  reli- 
gion, are  doubtful.  His  manner  of  writing  is  ra- 
ther more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  two  preceding, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  the 
knowledge  of  philofophy,  his  work  being  a lauda- 
ble commentary  upon  the  Timams  of  Plato. 

The  laft  Latin  philofopher  was  Boethius,  who 
was  defeended  from  fome  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Ro- 
man families,  and  was  conful  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century.  He  wrote  many  philofophical 
works,  the  greater  part  in  the  logical  way.  But 
his  ethic  piece,  “ On  the  Confolacion  of  Philofo- 
phy,” and  which  is  partly  prole  and  partly  verfe, 
delerves  great  encomiums  both  for  the  matter  and 
for  the  ftyle  j in  which  laft  he  approaches  the  pu- 
rity of  a far  better  age  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all 
refpeds  preferable  to  thofe  crabbed  Africans  al- 
ready mentioned.  By  command  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  this 
worthy  man  to  fufter  death  5 with  whom  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  laft  remains  of  Roman 
dignity,  may  be  faid  to  have  funk  in  the  wcllem 
world. 

There  were  other  Romans,  who  left  philofophi- 
cal writings  j fuch  as  Mufonius  Rufus,  and  the 
two  emperors,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Julian  j but 
as  thefe  prefen ed  the  ufe  of  the  Greeic  tongue  to 
their  own,  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  among 
the  number  of  Latin  writers. 

A.nd  fo  much  (by  way  of  fketch)  for  the  Latin 
authors  of  philofophy  5 a fmall  number  for  fo  vail 
an  empire,  if  we  conlider  them  as  all  the  produtt 
of  near  fix  fucceffivc  centuries. 


liberty, 
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Liberty,  were  the  moft  heroic  confederacy 
that  ever  exifted.  They  were  the  politell, 
the  braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  men.  In 
the  fhort  fpace  of  little  more  than  a cen- 
tury they  became  fuch  datefmen,  war- 
riors, orators,  hiftorians,  phyficians,  poets, 
critics,  painters,  fculptors,  architects,  and 
(lad  of  all)  philofophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  confidering  that  golden  pe- 
riod, as  a providential  event  in  honour  of 
human  nature,  to  fhew  to  what  perfection 
the  fpecies  might  afeend  *, 

Now  the  language  of  thefe  Greeks  was 
truly  like  themlelves;  it  was  conformable 
to  their  tranfeendant  and  univerfal  genius. 
Where  matter  fo  abounded,  words  followed 
of  courfe,  and  thole  exquifite  in  every 
kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they  Hood. 
And  hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a 
fubjeCt  to  be  found  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  exprelTed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and,  numbers  for  the 

* If  w«  except  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  Ly- 
ric poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  After  that  mo- 
narch had  been  defeated,  and  the  dread  of  the 
Perfian  power  was  at  an  end,  the  effulgence  of 
Grecian  genius  (if  I may  ufe  the  exprellion) 
broke  forth,  and  Ihone  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Macedonian,  after  whom  it  difappeared, 
and  never  role  again.  This  is  that  golden  pe- 
riod fpoken  of  above.  I do  not  mean  that  Greece 
had  not  many  writers  of  great  meric  fubrequent 
to  that  period,  and  efpecially  of  the  philofophic 
kind  5 but  the  great,  the  llriking,  the  I'ublime 
(call  it  as  you  pleafe)  attained  at  that  rime  to  a 
height,  to  which  it  never  could  afeend  in  any 
after  age. 

The  fame  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of 
Rome.  When  the  Punic  wars  were  ended,  and 
Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival,  w'as  no  more,  then, 
as  Horace  informs  us,  they  began  to  cultivate 
the  politer  arts.  It  was  loon  after  their  great 
orators,  and  hiftorians,  and  poets  arofe,  and 
Rome,  like  Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which 
lafted  to  the  death  of  Odavlus  C^far. 

I call  thefe  two  periods,  from  the  two  greatelt 
geniufes  that  flourilhed  in  each,  one  the  Socratic 
period,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  ftill  farther  analogies  fubfifting  be- 
tween them.  Neither  period  commenced,  as 
long  as  folicitude  for  tne  common  welfare  en- 
gaged men’s  attentions,  and  fuch  wars  impended 
as  threatened  their  delfrudion  by  foreigners  and 
barbarians.  But  when  once  thefe  fears  were 
over,  a general  fecurity  foon  enfued,  and  inftead 
of  attending  to  the  arcs  of  defence  and  felf-pre- 
fervation,  they  began  to  cultivate  thofe  of  ele- 
gance and  pleafure.  Now,  as  thefe  naturally 
produced  a kind  of  wanton  infolence,  not  unlike 
the  vicious  temper  of  high-fed  animals ; fo  by  this 
the  Wands  of  union  were  inlenlibly  diliolved. 
Hence  then,  among  the  Greeks,  that  fatal  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  which,  together  with  other  wars, 
»ts  iramediaic  conleoueace,  broke  tlie  confede- 
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humour  of  an  Ariflophanes;  for  the  na' 
tive  elegance  of  a Philemon  or  Menander? 
for  the  amorous  drains  of  a Mimnermus  or 
Sappho;  for  the  rural  lays  of  a Theocritus 
or  Bion ; and  for  the  fublime  conceptions 
of  a Sophocles  or  Horner.  The  fame  in 
profe.  Here  Ifocrates  was  enabled  to  di 
play  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of  periods 
and  the  nice  counterpoife  of  didion.  Here 
Demodheiaes  found  materials  for  that  ner- 
vous compofition,  that  manly  force  of  un- 
afFcfted  eloquence,  which  rufhed  like  a 
torrent,  too  impetuous  to  be  withdood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting 
their  philofophy,  than  Xenophon,  Plato, 
and  his  difciple  Aridotle?  Different,  I 
fay,  in  their  charafter  of  compofition  ; for, 
as  to  their  philofophy  itfelf,  it  was  in  re- 
ality the  fame.  Aridotle,  drift,  methodic, 
and  orderly;  fubtle  in  thought;  fparing  in 
ornament;  with  little  addrefs  to  the  paf- 
fions  or  imagination  ; but  exhibiting  the 

racy  of  their  commonwealths ; wafted  their 
ftrengthj  made  them  jealous  of  each  other;  and 
thus  paved  a way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom 
of  Macedon  to  enftave  ihein  all,  and  afeend  in  a 
few  years  to  univerfal  monarchy. 

A like  luxuriance  of  profperity  fovved  d/f- 
cord  among  the  Romans;  raifed  thofe  unhappy 
contefts  between  the  fenate  and  the  Gracchi  ; 
between  Sylla  and  Marius ; between  Pompey 
and  Caefar;  rill  at  length,  after  the  laft  ftruggle 
for  liberty  by  thofe  brave  patriots,  Brutus  ar.d 
Caffius  at  Philipp),  and  the  fubfequent  defeat  of 
Antony  at  Aftium,  the  Romans  became  fubjeft 
to  the  dominion  of  a fellow  citizen. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confdTed,  that  after  Alex- 
ander and  Oftaviiis  had  eftablifhed  their  monar.* 
chies,  there  were  many  bright  geniufes,  who 
v/ere  eminent  under  their  government.  Arifto- 
tle  maintained  a friend ftiip  and  epiftolary  cor- 
refpsndence  with  Alexander.  In  the  time  of 
the  fame  monarch  lived  Theophraltus,  and  the 
cynic  Diogenes.  Then  aifo  Demofthencs  ani 
/Sfehines  fpoke  their  two  celebrated  orations. 
So  likewife,  in  the  time  of  Octavius,  Virgil 
wrote  his  .^neid,  and  wi:h  Horace,  Varius,  and 
many  other  fine  writers,  partook  of  his  protec- 
tion and  royal  munificence.  But  then  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  thefe  men  were  bred  and  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  a free  government.  It  was 
hence  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  fpirit 
which  made  them  the  admiration  of  after-ages. 
The  fucceffors  and  forms  of  government  left  by 
Alexander  and  Oftavius,  foon  ftopt  the  growth, 
of  any  tiling  farther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is  that 
noble  faying  of  Longinus — -c 
OPQWi-A,%ra.  -rSy  h EAET0EPIA,  ^ IttsA- 

T.ircv,-;  Swa  i'l'srdsrv  t'j  7T^o9vy,oy  nrnq  aAA«Ayj, 

^ OTaji  Ta  'srPcuTtia  ^lAoTi.u.a;.  “ It  is  liberty 
that  is  formea  to  nune  the  fentiments  of  great  ge- 
niufes ; to  infplre  them  with  hope;  to  pufti 
forward  the  propenfity  of  conteft  one  with  ano- 
ther,^ and  the  generous  emulation  of  being  the 
fir.ft  in  rank,’-’  De  Subl,  Seif.  44. 

who  It? 
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M'hole  with  fuch  a pregnant  brevity,  that 
in  every  fentence  we  feem  to  read  a page. 
How  exquihtely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek  ! Let  thofe,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  language,  fatis- 
fy  themfelves,  either  by  attempting  to 
trandate  him,  or  by  perufing  his  tranfla- 
tions  already  made  by  men  of  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xe- 
nophon or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method 
and  ftridl  order  appears.  The  formal  and 
didaftic  is  wholly  dropt.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  profefiing  to  be 
teachers ; a train  of  dialogue  and  truly 
polite  addrefs,  in  which,  as  in  a mirror, 
we  behold  human  life  adorned  in  all  its 
colours  of  fentiment  and  manners. 

And  yet,  though  thefe  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  Stagyrite,  how  differ- 
ent are  they  likewife  in  character  from 
each  other! — Plato,  copious,  figurative, 
and  majeftic  ; intermixing  at  times  the 
facetious  and  fatiric  ; enriching  his  works 
with  tales  and  fables,  and  the  inydic  the- 
ology of  ancient  times.  Xenophon,  the 
pattern  of  perfect  fimplicity ; every  where 
fmooth,  harmonious,  and  pure ; declining 
the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and  the 
myfHc ; afeending  but  rarely  into  the  fub- 
lime  ; nor  then  fo  much  trulHng  to  the  co- 
lours of  ftyle,  as  to  the  intrinfic  dignity  of 
the  fentiment  itfelf. 

The  language,  in  the  mean  time  in 
whicli  he  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fait 
fo  accurately  with  the  flyle  of  both,  that 
when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  has 
hit  its  charafler,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  appeared  fo  elegant  in  any  other 
manner. 

And  thus  Is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its 
propriety  and  univerfality,  made  for  all 
that  is  great  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  fubjed  and  under  every  form  of 
writing : 

Gialis  Ingenium,  Grails  dedit  ore  rotundo 
MuTa  loqui. 

It  were  to  bewifhed,  that  thofe  amongfl 
us,  who  either  write  or  read  with  a view  to 
employ  their  liberal  leifure  (for  as  to  iuch 
as  do  either  from  views  more  fordid,  we 
leave  them,  like  flaves,  to  their  dellined 
drudgery)  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  I fay,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  haveareliffi  for  letters) 
would  infpedl  the  finiflied  models  of  Gre- 
cian literature ; that  they  would  not  wafte 
thofe  hours,  which  they  cannot  recal, 
upon  the  meaner  produftions  of  the  French 


and  Englilh  prefs;  upon  that  fungous 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  where 
it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely  find  any  ra- 
tional pleafure,  and  more  rarely  ftill  any 
folid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  fkilled  in  ancient 
learning  is  by  no  means  a work  of  fuch 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progrefs  it- 
felf is  attended  with  delight,  and  refembles 
a journey  through  fome  pleafant  country, 
where,  every  mile  we  advance,  new  charms 
arife.  It  is  certainly  as  cafy  to  be  a feho- 
lar,  as  a gamefter,  or  many  other  characters 
equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  fame  ap- 
plicatioHi  the  fame  quantity  of  habit,  will 
fit  us  for  one  as  completely  as  for  the 
other.  And  as  to  thole  who  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  feeming  vvifdom,  that  it  is  men, 
and  not  books,  we  mud  dudy  to  become 
knowing ; this  I have  always  remarked, 
from  repeated  experience,  to  be  the  com- 
mon confolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
They  flielter  their  ignorance  under  a few 
bright  examples,  whofe  tranicendent  abi- 
lities, without  the  common  helps,  have 
been  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  great  and 
important  ends.  But  alas  1 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitablle— - 

In  truth,  each  man’s  underdanding, 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a compofite 
of  natural  capacity,  and  of  fupcrinduced 
habit.  Hence  the  greated  men  will 
be  neceffarily  thole  who  poffefs  the  bed 
capacities,  cultivated  with  the  bed  ha- 
bits. Hence  all'o  moderate  capacities, 
when  adorned  with  valuable  fcience,  will 
far  tranfeend  others  the  mod  acute  by  na- 
ture, when  either  negle(fled,  or  applied  to 
low  and  bale  purpofes.  And  thus,  for 
the  honour  of  culture  and  good  learning, 
they  are  able  to  render  a man,  if  he  will 
take  the  pains,  intrinfically  more  excellent 
than  his  natural  fuperiors.  Harris. 

§ 207.  Hijiory  of  the  Limits  and  Extent  of 
the  Middle  Age, 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire  grew  enormous,  and  there  were 
two  imperial  cities,  Rome  and  Condanti- 
nople,  then  that  happened  which  was  na- 
tural ; out  of  one  empire  it  became  two, 
didinguifhed  by  the  different  names  of  the 
Wedern,  and  the  Eadern. 

The  Wedern  empire  foon  funk.  So 
early  as  in  the  fifth  century,  Rome,  once 
the  midrefs  of  nations,  beheld  herfelf  at 
the  feet  of  a Gothic  fovereign.  The 
Eadern  empire  laded  many  centuries 

longer. 
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( tcmger,  and,  though  often  impaired  by 

* external  enemies,  and  weakened  as  often 

I by  internal  failions,  yet  dill  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  refembling, 

I in  the  language  of  Virgil,  fome  fair  but 
faded  flower: 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  nccdum,  Ttia  forma 
) receflit.  Virg. 

i 

1 At  length,  after  various  plunges  and 
i various  efcapes,  it  was  totally  annihilated 
I in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great. 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  thefe 
two  empires  (the  Weftern  or  Latin  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Eaflern  or  Grecian  in 
the  fifteenth)  making  a fpace  of  near  a 
thoLifand  years,  conftitutes  what  we  call 
the  Middle  Age. 

Dominion  pafled  during  this  interval 
into  the  hands  of  rude,  illiterate  men:  men 
who  conquered  more  by  multitude  than  by 
military  fkill ; and  who,  having  little  or 
no  tafte  either  for  fciences  or  arts,  natu- 
rally defpifed  thofe  things  from  which  they 
had  reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  Monkery  and  Le- 
gends; of  Leonine  verfes,  (that  is,  of  bad 
Latin  put  into  rhime  ;)  of  projedls,  to  de- 
cide truth  by  ploughlhares  and  battoons  ; 

I of  er  a fades,  to  conquer  infidels,  and  ex- 

tirpate heretics  ; of  princes  depofed,  not  as 
Creefus  was  by  Cyrus,  but  one  who  had 
no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even  wear  a 
fvvord. 

Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been 
dillinguifhed  by  different  deferiptions : fuch 
as  SaJculumMonotheleticum,  Saeculum  Ei- 
conoclafticum,  Steculum  Obfeurum,  Szecu- 
j lum  Ferreum,  Szeculum  Hildibrandinum, 

.!  See. ; flrange  names  it  muft  be  confell, 

1 fome  more  obvious,  others  lefs  fo,  yet  none 

■i  tending  to  furnifh  us  with  any  high  or 

0 promifmg  ideas. 

And  yet  we  mufl  acknowledge,  for  the 
; honour  of  humanity  and  of  its  great  and 

i divine  Author,  who  never  forfakes  it,  that 

^ fome  fparks  of  intelledl  were  at  all  times 

vifible,  through  the  whole  of  this  dark  and 
dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  muft  look 
for  the  tafte  and  literature  of  the  times. 
The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when 
i arts  and  fciences  were  thus  obfeured,  may 
be  faid  to  have  happily  maintained  the 
continuity  of  knowledge ; to  have  been  (if 
I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  like  the  twilight 
of  a fummer*s  night ; thataufpicious  gleam 
between  the  fetting  and  the  riling  fun, 

■ which,  though  it  cannot  retain  the  luftre 

4 


of  the  day,  helps  at  leaft  to  fave  us  from 
the  totality  of  darknefs.  Harris, 

§ 20  S.  Jin  AccoMit  of  the  DefruSion  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library, 

When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
**  Mahometans,  Amrus,  their  commander, 

**  found  there  Philoponus,  whofe  conver- 
fation  highly  pleafed  him,  as  Amrus  was 
a lover  of  letters,  and  Philoponus  a 
learned  man.  On  a certain  day  Philo- 
“ ponus  faid  to  him:  ‘ You  have  vifited 
“ all  the  repofitories  or  public  warchoufes 
in  Alexandria,  and  you  have  fealed  up 
**  things  of  every  fort  that  are  found  there. 
‘‘  As  to  thofe  things  that  may  be  ufefulto 
“ you,  I prefume  to  fay  nothing ; but  as 
“ to  things  of  no  fervice  to  you,  fome  of 
them  perhaps  may  be  more  fuitable  to 
me.’  Amrus  faid  to  him  : * And  what 
is  it  you  want  ?’  ‘ The  philofophical 

“ books  (replied  he)  prefervedin  the  royai 
**  libraries.’  ‘ This  (faid  Amrus)  is  a rc- 
“ quell  upon  which  I cannot  decide.  You 
delire  a thing  where  I can  ilTue  no  or- 
ders  till  I have  leave  from  Omar,  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.’ — Letters 
« were  accordingly  written  t©  Omar,  in- 
‘‘  forming  him  of  what  Philoponus  had 
**  faid;  and  an  anfwer  was  returned  by 
“ Omar,  to  the  following  purport : ‘ As 
**  to  the  books  of  which  you  ha\^e  made 
‘‘  mention,  if  there  be  contained  in  them 
what  accords  with  the  book  of  God 
(meaning  the  Alcoran)  there  is  without 
them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all  that  is 
‘‘  fufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
“ them  repugnant  to  that  book,  we  in  no 
‘‘  refped  want  them.  Order  them  there- 
“ fore  to  be  all  deftroyed.’  Amrus,  upon 
“ this  ordered  them  to  bedifperfed  through 
“ the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
burnt  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After 
this  manner,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months, 
“ they  were  all  confumed.” 

The  hiftorian,  having  related  the  ftory, 
adds  from  his  own  feelings,  “ Hear  what 
“ was  done,  and  wonder  !” 

Thus  ended  this  noble  library;  and  thus 
began,  if  it  did  not  begin  fooner,  the  age 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Ibid, 

§ 209.  A Jhort  Hijlorical  Account  of 
ATHENs,yrow  the  Time  of  her  Per- 
sian Triumphs  to  that  of  her  becoming 
fiibjeli  to  the  Tu  rks.— during 
this  long  Inter-val,  of  her  Political  arid 
Literary  State  \ cf  her  Philofophers',  of 
her  Gy  mnafa ; of  her  good  and  bad  For- 
tune t 
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time,  iyc.  — Manners  of  the  prejent 

Inhabitants, — Olives  aud  Honey. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  them- 
felves  from  the  tyranny  of  Pifiibatiis,  and 
after  this  had  defeated  the  vafl;  efforts  of 
the  Perfians,  and  that  againft  two  fuccef- 
hve  invaders,  Darius  and  Xerxes,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  at  the  fummit  of 
their  national  glory.  For  more  than 
half  a century  afterwards  they  main- 
tained, without  controul,  the  fovereignty 
of  Greece  *. 

As  their  tahe  was  naturally  good,  arts 
of  every  kind  foon  rofe  among  them,  and 
flouriflied.  Valour  had  given  them  re- 
putation ; reputation  gave  them  an  afeend- 
ant ; and  that  afeendant  produced  a fecu- 
rity,  which  left  their  minds  at  eafe,  and 
gave  them  leifure  to  cultivate  every  thing 
liberal  or  elegant. 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the 
city  with  temples,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
fculptor,  was  employed  as  his  archited; 
V.  ho,  when  he  had  erected  edifices,  adorned 
them  himfclf,  and  added  ilatues  and  baffo- 
reUevos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
It  was  then  that  Polygnotus  and  Myro 
painted ; that  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
wrote  ; and,  not  long  after,  that  they  faw 
the  divine  Socrates. 

Human  affairs  are  by  nature  prone  to 
change  ; and  hates,  as  well  as  individuals, 
.are  born  to  decay.  Jealoufy  and  ambition 
infenfibly  fomented  wars  : and  fuccefs  in 
thefe  wars,  as  in  others,  was  often  various. 
The  military  ftiength  of  the  Athenians 
was  frfl  impaired  by  the  Lacedemonians ; 
after  that,  it  was  again  humiliated,  under 
Epaminondas,  by  the  Thebans;  and,  lall 
of  all,  it  was  wholly  crufhed  by  the  Mace- 
donian Philip. 

But  though  their  political  fovereignty 
was  loll,  yet,  happily  for  mankind,  their 
love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  hnk 
along  wi'^h  it. 

J uff  at  the  clofe  of  their  golden  days  of 
empire,  fiouriined  Xenophon  and  Plato,  the 
difciples  of  Socrates ; and  from  Plato  de- 
feended  that  race  of  philofophers  called  the 
Old  Academy. 

Arihotle,  who  was  Plato’s  difciple,  may 
be  faid  not  to  have  invented  a new  philo- 
fophy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
fuijiime  and  rapturous  myileries  of  his  inaf- 

For  thefe  hlhorlcal  fac^s,  confult  the -ancient  and 
xaodern  authors  of  Grecian  hiftory. 


ter  with  method,  order,  and  a flritfier  mode 
of  reafoning. 

Zeno,  who  was  himfelf  alfo  educated  in 
the  principles  ofPlatonifm,  only  differed 
from  Plato  in  the  comparative  eftimate  of 
things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinfically 
good  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinfically  bad 
but  vice,  and  confidering  all  other  things 
to  be  in  themfelves  indifferent. 

He  too,  and  Ariftotie,  accurately  culti- 
vated logic,  but  in  different  ways:  for  Ari- 
ftotie chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  Ample  fyllo- 
gifm ; Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived 
out  of  it,  the  compound  or  hypothetic. 
Both  too,  as  well  as  other  philofophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic;  hold- 
ing a knowledge  in  both  to  be  requifite 
for  thofe  who  think  of  addreffmg  mankind 
with  ail  the  eflicacy  of  perfuafion.  Zeno 
elegantly  illuftrated  e force  of  thefe  two 
powers  by  a fimile,  taken  from  the  hand : 
the  clofe  power  of  logic  he  compared  to 
the  lift,  or  hand  compreft ; the  diftufe  power 
of  logic,  to  the  palm,  or  hand  open. 

1 ihall  mention  but  two  fedls  more,  the 
New  Academy,  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  New  Academy,  fo  called  from  the 
Old  Academy  (the  name  given  to  the 
fchool  of  Plato)  was  founded  by  Arcefilas, 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneades.  From 
a miftaken  imitation  of  the  great  parent  of 
philofophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato)  becaufe 
Socrates  doubted  fome  things,  therefore 
Arcefilas  and  Carneades  doubted  all. 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  fource : De- 
mocritus had  taught  him  atoms  and  a void. 
By  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  he 
fancied  be  could  form  a world,  while  by 
a feigned  veneration  he  complimented 
away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their 
providential  care,  left  the  trouble  of  it 
ibould  impair  their  uninterrupted  ftate  of 
blifs.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though 
not  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  but  pleafure ; 
plealure,  according  to  him,  being  our  chief 
and  iovereign  good.  It  muft  be  confeft, 
however,  that  though  his  principles  were 
erroneous,  and  even  bad,  never  was  a man 
more  temperate  and  humane ; never  was 
a man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or 
more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  affec- 
tionate eiteem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance 
between  philofophy  and  rhetorick.  This 
cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetorick 
be  the  art  by  which  men  are  perfuaded, 
and  if  men  cannot  be  perfuaded  without  a 
k.nowledge  of  human  nature ; for  what. 
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but  phllofophy,  can  procure  us  this  know- 
l icge  ? 

It  was  for  this  reafon  the  ablell  Greek 

iphilofophers  not  only  taught  (as  we  hinted 
before)  but  wrote  alfo  treatifes  upon  rhe- 
I toric.  They  had  a farther  inducement, 

I and  that  was  the  intrinfic  beauty  of  their 
( language,  as  it  was  then  fpoken  among  the 
(,  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have 
J been  alhamed  to  have  delivered  philofo- 
1 phy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered 
I lince,in  compofitions  as  clumly  asthe  com- 
l'  mon  dialedl  of  the  mere  vulgar. 

The  fame  love  of  elegance,  which  made 
them  attend  to  their  ftyle,  made  them  at- 
B tend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
5 fophy  was  taught. 

r Plato  delivered  his  leftures  in  a place 
f Piaded  with  groves ; on  the  banks  of  the 
f river  IlilTus  ; and  which,  as  it  once  be- 
6 longed  to  a perfon  called  Academus,  was 
: called  after  his  name,  the  Academy.  Ari- 

! fcjtle  chofe  another  fpot  of  a fimilar  cha- 
i rader,  where  there  were  trees  and  (hade  ; 
a fpet  called  the  Lyesum.  Zeno  taught 
in  a portico  or  colonnade,  diftinguillred 
from  other  buildings  of  that  fort  (of  which 
the  Athenians  had  many)  by  the  name  of 
the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being 
decorated  with  various  paintings  ofPoly- 
gnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital  mailers  of 
that  tranfeendent  period.  Epicurus  ad- 
dreiTed  his  hearers  in  thofe  v/ell-knovvn 
gardens  called,  after  his  own  name,  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  thefe  places  gave  names  to  the 
doftrines  which  were  taught  there.  Pla- 
to’s phiiofophy  took  its  name  of  Acade- 
mic, from  the  Academy  ; that  of  Zeno  v/as 
called  the  Stoic,  from  a Greek  word  figni- 
fying  a portico. 

The  fyilem  indeed  of  Arillotle  was  not 
denominated  from  the  place,  but  was  call- 
ed Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  taught;  from  his  walking  about  at  tiie 
time  when  he  diverted.  The  term  Epicu- 
rean phiiofophy  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  lhade,  water,  and  plcafant 
walks,  leem  above  all  things  to  favour  that 
exercife  the  beilfuited  to  contemplation,  I 
mean  gentle  walking,  without  inducing  fa- 
4 tigue.  The  many^agreeable  walks  in  and 
about  Oxford  may  teach  my  own  country- 
men the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  and  bell 
explain  how  tlorace  lived,  while  the  hu- 
dent  at  Athens,  employed  (as  he  tells  us) 

— — inser  filvas  Academi  quierere  veium. 

Thefe  places  of  public  inhitution  were 
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called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Gymnafia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught 
all  thofe  exerciies,  and  all  thofe  arts,  which 
tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body  but 
the  mind.  As  man  was  a being  confiding 
of  both,  the  Greeks  could  not  confider  that 
education  as  complete  in  which  both  were 
not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed. 
Hence  their  Gymnaha,  with  reference  to 
this  double  end,  v/ere  adorned  with  two 
datues,  thofe  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules; 
the  corporeal  accomplilhments  being  pa- 
tronized (as  they  fuppofed)  by  the  God 
of  drength,  the  mental  accomplifhments, 
by  the  God  of  ingenuity. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places,  now 
called  Academies,  fcarce  deferve  the  name 
upon  this  extenfive  plan,  if  the  profeiTors 
teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence, 
and  ride  upon  horfes. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  libe-' 
ral  accomplifhment  that  Athens  was  cele- 
brated (as  we  have  faid)  during  many  cen- 
turies, long  after  her  political  influence  wa* 
lod,  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many 
tyrants,  like  many  hydras,  immediately 
fprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  flie  dill 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  perpetually  checked  and 
humiliated  by  their  infolence.  Antipater 
dedroyed  her  orators ; and  flte  was  facked 
by  Demetrius.  At  length  flie  became  fub- 
jedt  to  the  all-pov/erful  Romans,  and  found, 
the  cruel  Sylla  her  fevered  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his 
manners,  was  of  a purple  red,  intermixed 
with  white.  This  circumdance  could  not 
efcape  the  witty  Athenians : they  deferibed 
him  in  a verfe,  and  ridiculoufly  faid, 

Sylla’s  face  is  a mulberry,  fprinkled  with  meal. 

The  devadations  and  carnage  which  he 
caufed  foon  after,  gave  them  too  much  rea- 
fon to  repent  their  farcafm. 

The  civil  war  between  Csfar  and  Pom- 
pey  foon  followed,  and  their  natural  love  of 
liberty  made  them  fide  with  Pompey . Here 
again  they  were  unfortunate,  for  Ciefar  con- 
quered. But  Caefardid  not  treat  them  like 
Sylla.  With  that  clemency,  which  made 
fo  amiable  a part  of  his  charafter,  he  dif- 
mifled  them,  by  a fine  allufion  to  their  il- 
ludrious  aacedors,  faying,  ‘that  he  fpared 
‘ the  living  for  the  lake  of  the  dead..^ 

Another  dorm  followed  foon  aft^r  this, 
the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  wi^i  Augu- 
dus  and  Antony.  Their  partijjility  for  )i- 
K k berty 
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her'  y did  not  here  forfake  them ; they  took 
part  in  the  contefl  with  the  two  patriot  Ro- 
mans, and  ereded  their  ilatues  near  their 
own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and 
Arillogiton,  who  had  flain  Hipparchus. 
But  they  were  Hill  unhappy,  for  their  ene- 
mies triumphed. 

They  made  their  peace  however  with 
Aviguflus  ; and,  having  met  afterwards 
with  different  treatment  under  different 
emperors,  fometimes  favourable,  fome- 
times  harfh,  and  never  more  fevere  than 
under  Velpafian,  their  oppreflions  were  at 
length  relieved  by  the  virtuous  Nerva  and 
IVajan. 

Mankind,  during  the  interval  which  be- 
gan from  Nerva,  and  which  extended  to 
the  death  of  that  bed  of  emperors,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  felt  a refpite  from  thofe  evils 
which  they  had  fo  feverely  felt  before,  and 
which  they  felt  fo  feverely  revived  under 
Commodus,  and  his  wretched  fucceffors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  pe- 
riod, enjoyed  more  than  all  others  the  ge- 
neral felicity,  for  fire  found  in  Adrian  fo 
generous  a benefaflor,  that  her  citizens 
could  hardly  help  eftceming  him  a fecond 
founder.  He  rellored  their  old  privileges,, 
gave  them  new ; repaired  their  ancient 
buildings,  and  added  others  of  his  own. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not  do 
ib  much,  Hill  continued  to  fhew  them  his 
benevolent  attention. 

If  fiom  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes 
back,  we  fhall  find,  for  centuries  before, 
that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  ’Twas 
h ither  that  Horace  was  fent  by  his  father  j 
twas  here  that  Cicero  put  his  fon  Marcus 
under  Craiippus,  one  of  the  ableil  philofo- 
phers  then  belonging  to  that  city. 

The  feds  of  philosophers  which  we  have 
already  deferibed,  were  Hill  exiHing  when 
Sp  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot  enough 
admire  the  fuperior  eloquence  of  that  apof- 
i!c,  in  his  manner  of  addreffing  fo  intelli- 
gent an  audience.  We  cannot  enough  ad- 
mire the  fublimity  of  his  exordium;  the 
propriety  of  his  rrienticning  an  altar  which 
he  had  found  there;  and  his  quotation  from 
Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets* 
Ads  xvii.  22. 

Nor  was  A.thens  only  celebrated  for  the 
refidcnce  of  philofphers,  and  the  inHitu- 
tion  cf  youth  : Men  of  rank  and  fortune 
found  pleafurc  in  a retreat  which  contribut- 
ed fo  much  to  then-  liberal  enjoyment. 

'I'he  friend  and  correTpondent  of  Ci-. 
cero,  T.i^omponius,  from  his  long  attach- 


ment to  this  city  and  country,  had  attained 
fuch  a perfedlion  in  its  arts  and  language, 
that  he  acquired  to  himfelf  the  additional 
name  of  Atticus.  This  great  man  may  be 
fakl  to  have  lived  during  times  of  the  worff 
and  cruellcH  fidions.  Hisi  youth  was  fpent 
under  Syllaand  Marius;  the  middle  of  his 
life  during  all  the  fanguinary  feenes  that 
followed ; and  when  he  was  old,  he  favv 
the  proferiptions  of  Antony  and  Odavius. 
Yet  though  Cicero  and  a multitude  more 
of  the  beH  men  periHied,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  furvive  every  danger.  Nor  did 
he  feek  a fafety  for  himfelf  alone  :•  his  vir- 
tue fo  recommended  him  to  the  leaders  of 
every  fide,  that  he  was  able  to  fave  not 
himfelf  alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
many  of  his  friends. 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  charader, 
we  may  well  fuppofe,  that  it  was  not  mere- 
ly for  amufement  that  he  chofe  to  live  at 
Athens;  but  rather  that,  by  refiding  there, 
he  might  fo  far  realize  philofophy,  as  to- 
employ  it  for  the  condud  of  life,  and  not 
merely  for  oHcntation.  . 

Another  perfon,  during  a better  period 
(that  1 mean  between  Nerva  and  Marcus 
Antoninus)  was  equally  celebrated  for  his- 
affedion  to  this  city.  By  this  perfon  I 
mean  Hcrodes  Attieus,  who  acquired  the 
laH  name  from  the  fame  reafons  for  which  it 
had  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius. 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  vicifll'* 
tudes  befal  both  men  and  cities,  andchanges 
too  often  happen  from  profperous  to  ad- 
verfe.  Such  was  the  Hate  of  Athens,  un- 
der  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  and  fo  on 
fropa  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  AuguHus. 
It  (hared  the  fame  hard  fate  with  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  general,  upon  the  acceflion 
of  Commodus. 

At  length,  after  a certain  pei'iod,  tlve 
Barbarians  of  the  North  began  to  pour  in- 
to tlie  South.  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaricj, 
and  Athens  was  beffeged  by  the  fame.  Y ct 
here  we  are  informed  (at  leaH  we  learn  fo 
from  hiHory)  that  it  was  mkaculoufly  faved 
by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddefs, 
it  feems,  and  the  hero,  both  of  them  ap- 
peared, compelling  the  invader  to  raife  tlie 
liege.  Harris. 

§2  10.  The  Accou72t  gi^ven  hy  Syxe- 

sius.  of  Athens,  and'  its  fub/cqueni 

Hijiory. 

Synefius,  who  lived  In  the  fifth  century, 
vifned  Athens,  and  gives,  in  lus  epiHlcs,  an 
account  of  his  vifir.  Its  luHre  appears  at 
that  lime  to  have  been  greatly  diminiflied. 
f Among 
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Among  othel*  things  he  informs  us,  that 
the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the 
fed  of  Stoics,  had,  by  an  oppreffive  pro- 
conful,  been  defpoiled  of  its  fine  piclures; 
and  that,  on  this  devafiation,  it  had  been 
forfaken  by  thofc  philofophers. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Grecian  empire  was  cruelly  opprefi'ed  by 
the  crufaders,  and  all  things  in  confufion, 
Athens  was  befieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo, 
who  was  unable  to  take  it ; and,  after 
that,  by  a Marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  whom 
' it  furrendered. 

1 Its  fortune  after  this  was  various ; and  it 
! Was  fometimes  under  the  Venetians,  fome- 
j times  under  the  Catalonians,  till  Mahomet 
the  Great  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Conllan- 
tinople.  This  fatal  cataftrophe  (which 
happened  Hear  two  thoufand  years  after 
the  time  of  Pifillratus)  brought  Athens, 
and  with  it  all  Greece,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  under  whofe  defpotic  yoke  it 
has  continued  ever  fince. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occa- 
fionally  vifited,  and  defcriptions  of  it  pub- 
I lilhed  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler 
i was  there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of 
our  Charles  the  Second,  and  both  of  them 
havepublifhed  curious  and  valuable  narra- 
tives, Others,  as  well  natives  of  this 
^ ifland  as  foreigners,  have  been  there  fince, 
and  fome  have  given  (as  Monfr.  Le  Roy) 
fpecious  publications  of  what  we  are  to 
fuppofe  they  faw.  None  however  have 
equalled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
elegance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having 
refided  there  between  three  and  four  years, 
has  given  fuch  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
capital  buildings  now  Handing,  together 
with  learned  comments  to  elucidate  every 
part,  that  he  feems,  as  far  as  was  poflible 
for  the  power  of  defeription,  to  have  re- 
llored  the  city  to  its  ancient  fplendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  us  the  greater 
outlines  and  their  meafures,  but  feparate 
meafures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter  de- 
corations ; fo  that  a Britilh  artift  may  (if 
he  pleafe)  follow  Phidias,  and  build  in  Bri- 
tain as  Phidias  did  at  Athens. 

Spon,  fpeaking  of  Attica,  fays,  ' that 
the  road  near  Athens  was  pleafing,  and 
the  very  peafants  polilhed.’  Speaking  of 
the  Athenians  in  general,  he  fays  of  them 
— “ ils  ont  une  politelTe  d’efprit  naturelle, 
beaucoup  d’addrelTe  dans  toutes  les  af- 
faires, qu’ils  entreprenent.” 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spon’s  fellow-tra- 
veller, fays  as  follows,  when  he  and  his 
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company  approached  Athens : We  be- 

gan now  to  think  ourfelves  in  a more  ci- 
vilized country  than  we  had  yet  p.Tfl : for 
not  a Ihephcrd  that  we  met,  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wiflicd  us  a good  journey.’^ 
P*  335*  Speaking  of  the  At’nenlans,  he 
adds,  “ This  mull  v.  ith  great  truth  be  faid 
of  them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been 
able  to  take  from  them  what  they  have  by 
nature,  that  is,  much  fubtlcty  or  wit.’* 
p.  347.  And  again.  “ 'Phe  Athenians, 
notwithflanding  the  long  poficliion  that 
barbarifm  hath  had  of  this  place,  fccin  to 
be  much  more  poliihed,  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  converfation,  than  any  other  in 
thefe  parts;  being  civil,  and  of  refpcclfal 
behaviour  to  all,  and  highly  complimental 
in  their  difeourfe.”  p.  356. 

Stuart  fays  of  the  prefent  Athenians, 
what  Spon  and  Wheeler  faid  of  their  fore- 
fathers;-— ''  he  found  in  them  tlie  fame  ad- 
drefs,  the  fame  natural  acutenefs,  though 
feverely  curbed  by  their  defpotic  mailers.” 

One  cuilom  I cannot  omit.  He  tells  me, 
that  frequently  at  their  convivial  meetings, 
one  of  the  company  takes  what  they  now 
call  a lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a fpecies  of 
guitar,  and  after  a fhort  prelude  on  the  in- 
llrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  infpira- 
tion,  accompanies  his  inilrumental  mulic 
with  his  voice,  fuddenly  chanting  fome  ex- 
tempore verfes,  which  feldom  exceed  two 
or  three  diftichs;  that  he  then  delivers  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour,  who,  after  he  has 
done  the  fame,  delivers  it  to  another;  and 
that  fo  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  pall 
round  the  table. 

Nor  can  I forget  his  informing  me,  that, 
notwithflanding  the  various  fortunes  of 
Athens,  as  a city,  Attica  was  Hill  famous 
for  Olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  Honey. 
Human  inilitutlons  perilh,  but  Nature  is 
permanent.  Harris. 

§211.  Anecdote  of  the  Modern  Greeks. 

I Hiall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I have  re- 
lated a fhort  narrative;  a narrative,  fo.far 
curious,  as  k helps  to  pirove,  that  even 
among  the  prefent  Greeks,  in  the  day  of 
fervitude,  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
glory  is  not  totally  extinft. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anfon  (Lord  Anfon’s 
brother)  was  upon  his  travels  in  the  EiH, 
he  hired  a vefiel  to  vifit  the  iflc  of  Ten e- 
dos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were 
failing  along,  faid  witli  fome  fatisf'adltion. 

There  ’tvvas  our  fleet  lay.”  Mr.  Anfon 
demanded,  What  fleet?”  ‘‘ WTat  fleet  1” 
replied  the  old  man  (a  little  piqued  at  the 

K k 2 quellion) 
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queftion)  why  our  Grecian  fleet  at  the 
ficgeof  Troy*.’^  Harris. 

§ 212.  On  the  different  Modes  of  Hijiory. 

The  modes  indeed  of  hilrory  appear  to 
be  different.  There  is  a mode  which  we 
may  call  hidorical  declamation  ; a mode, 
where  tlie  author,  dwelling  little  upon  fa<5ls, 
indulges  himfelf  in  various  and  copious  re- 
fieftions. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived 
from  this  method,  it  is  not  likely  to  give 
us  much  knowledge  of  fadds. 

Another  mode  is,  that  which  I call  gene- 
ral or  rather  public  hiilory  ; a mode  abun- 
dant in  fads,  where  treaties  and  alliances, 
battles  and  fieges,.  maichcs  and  retreats, 
are  accurately  detailed  ; together  with 
dates,  deferiptions,  tables,  plans,  and  all  the 
collateral  helps  both  of  chronology  and 
geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility  : yet 
the  famenefs  of  the  events  reiembles  not  a 
little  the  frarienefs  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  hioulders,  two  legs,  Lc.  feem 
equally  to  charederife  an  European  and  an 
African ; a native  of  old  Rome,  and  a na- 
tive of  modern. 

A third  fpecies  of  hidory  hill  behind,  is 
that  which  gives  a fample  of  fentiments 
and  manners. 

If  the  account  of  thefe  lah  be  faithful, 
it  cannot  fail  being  inlrrudir  e,  nnce  we 
view  through  thefe  the  interior  of  human 
nature.  ’Tis  by  thefe  we  perceive  what 
lort  of  animal  man  is : fo  that  while  not 
only  Europeans  are  dillinguifhed  from 
Ahatics,  but  F.nglifh  from  French,  French 
from  Italians, and  (wdiatis  ilillmore)  every 
individual  from  his  neighbour;  we  view 
at  the  fame  time  one  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all. 

Horace  informs  us  that  a drama,  where 
the  fentiments  and  manners  are  well  pre- 
lerved,  will  pleafe  the  audience  more  than 
a pompous  fable,  where  they  are  wanting. 
Perhaps  W'^hat  is  true  in  dramatic  compcii- 
tion,  is  no  lefs'  true  in  hihorical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  hikorians, 
appears  in  a peculiar  manner  to  have  me- 
rited this  praife.  \ 

Nor  ought  I to  omit  (as  I fhall  focn  re<^ 
fer  to  tliem)  fomc  of  our  belt  Monkiih 
liiiloiians,  though  prone  upon  occafion  to 
degenerate  into  the  incredible.  As  they 
often  lived  during  the  times  which  tliey 

* 'I’ids  ftojy  \V3S  told  the  author,  Mr.  Hwri'., 
t;  Mr.  Anion  himicif. 


deferibed,  ’twas  natural  they  fhould  paint 
the  life  and  the  manners  which  thev  faw. 

'Ibid. 

§ 213.  Concerning  Natural  Beauty ; its 
Idea  the  Janie  in  all  Times . — 1'hessa- 
LiAN  Temple. — Tajie  of  Via  oil, 
and  Horace — of  Milton,  in  deferib- 
ing  Paradife — exhibited  of  late  Tears  firji 
in  Pictures — thence  transferred  to  Eng- 
lish Gardens — not  anting  to  the  en~ 

lightened  of  the  middle  Age — -proved 
in  Leland,  Petrarch,  and  San- 
NAZARius.  — Compar/fon  beuujeen  the 
Younger  Cyrus,  and  Philip  le 
Bel  o/'Frai^ce. 

Let  us  pafs  for  a moment  from  the  ele- 
gant works  of  Art,  to  the  more  elegant 
works  of  Mature.  The.tw'o  fubjeds  are  fo 
nearly  allied,  tliat  the  fame  take  ufually 
rdiflies  them  botii. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  face  of  inanimate  nature  has  been 
at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar,  in- 
deed, look  no  farther  than  to  feeres  of  cul- 
ture, becaufe  all  theij?  views  merely  ter- 
minate in  utility.  They  only  remark,  that 
his  fine  barley;  that  ’tis  rich  clover;  as  an 
ox  or  an  afs,  if  they  could  Ipeak,  would  in- 
form us.  But  the  liberal  have  nobler  views ; 
and  though  they  give  to  culture  its  due 
praife,  tfiey  can  be  delighted  with  natural 
beauties,  where  culture  was  never  known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated  with  en- 
thufiaftic  rapture,  “ a deep  retired  vale, 
“ with  a liver  rulLing  through  it ; a vale 
having  its  Tides  foimed  by  two  immenfe 
and  oppofite  mountains,  and  thofe  fides 
“ diverfified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks, 
“ and  romantic  caverns.”  Such  was  the 
feene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus,  as  it 
ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
Cfla,  in  that  well-known  vale  the  Thef- 
falian  Tempe. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  firk  for  take 
among  the  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  this  cha- 
rader.  Horace  prayed  for  a villa,  where 
there  was  a garden,  a rivulet,  and  above 
thefe  a little  grove  : 

Hortr.s  iibi  ct  tedo  viclnus  jugis  aquae  fons, 

Et  pauluin  fylvae  fuper  his  t'orct. 

Sat.  VI.  2. 

Virgil  wi filed  to  enjoy  rivers  and  wood.s 
and  to  be  hid  under  immenfe  fhade  in  the 
cool  valleys  of  mount  FLumus — 

— O ! qui  me  gelid  is  in  vallibus  Ha:rri 
Shlat,  ct  ingeuti  r?.nioium  protegat  unibra  ? 

Georg,.  II.  486 

The 
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The  great  elements  of  this  fpccies  of 
beauty,  according  to  thefe  principles,  were 
water,  wood,  and  uneven  ground;  to  which 
may  be  added  a fourth,  that  is  to  Ly, 
lawn.  ’Tis  the  happy  mixture  of  thefe 
four  that  produces  every  fcene  of  natural 
beauty,  as  ^tis  a more  myllerious  mixture 
of  other  elements  (perhaps  as  hmple,  and 
not  more  in  number)  that  produces  a world 
or  univerfe. 

‘ Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted, 
we  may  quote,  with  equal  truth,  our  great 
countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
dowers  of  Paradife,  he  calls  them  flowers, 

—which  not  ni>ce  Art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pours  forth  profiife  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

P.  L.  IV.  245. 

Soon  after  this  he  fubjoins«— 

this  was  the,  place, 

A happy  rural  leat,  of  various  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting 
the  lawns,  the  flocks,  the  hillocks,  the  v?d- 
leys,  the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&c.  See.  And  in  another  book,  deferibing 
the  approach  of  Raphael,  he  informs  us, 
that  this  divine  mdlenger  palt 

— — — through  groves  of  myrrh, 

And  flow’ring  odouis,  cafiia,  nard,  and  balm, 

A wildernefs  of  fweets;  for  nature  here 
Wanton’d  as  in  her  prime,  and  piay’d  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring' forth  more  fweec, 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  blifs  ' 

IV.  292. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century 
feem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  thefe  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  transferred  them  into 
their  landfcapes  with  fuch  amazing  force, 
that  they  appear  not  fo  much  to  have  fol- 
lowed as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  the  Pouflins,  Salvator  Rofa, 
and  a few  more,  may  be  called  fuperior 
artifts  in  this  exquifite  tafte. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tafte- 
lefs  and  infipid.  Thofe  who  made  them, 
thought  the  farther  they  wandered  from 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the 
fublime.  Unfortunately,  where  they  tra- 
velled, no  fublime  was  to  he  found  ; and 
the  farther  they  went,  the  farther  they  left 
it  behind. 

But  perfedlion,  alas ! was  not  the  work 
of  a day.  Many  prejudices  were  to  be  re- 
moved ; many  gradual  afeents  to  be  made  ; 
afeents  fcom  bad  to  good,  and  from  good 
to  better,  before  the  delicious  amenities 
of  a Claude  or  a Pouffm  could  be  rivalled 
in  a Stourhead,  a Plagley,  or  a Stow;  or 
the  tremendous  charms  of  a Salvator  Rofa 


be  equalled  in  the  feenes  of  a Piercefield, 
or  a Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  fubje^I  of  our 
inc]uiry. — Though  it  was  not  b?fo-c  the 
prefent  century,  that  we  citablilhed  a 
chafter  ta!le;  though  our  neighbours  at 
this  inflant  are  but  Jparning  it  from  us; 
and  though  to  the  vulgar  every  wliere  it  is 
totally  incomprehenfible  (be  they  vulgar 
in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity)  : yet, 
even  in  the  darkeft  periods  we  have  been 
treating  of,  petiods  when  tarte  is  olten 
thought  to  have  been  loll,  we  fliall  ftill 
difeover  an  enlight,cned  few,  who  were  by 
no  means  infenliblc  to  the  power  of  thefe 
beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Lelanddefcrlbe  Guy’s 
Ciifr;  Sannazariiis,  his  villa  of  Mergillina; 
and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vauclule  ! 

TakeGuy’s  Ciiiffrom  Lelaud  inhisovvn 
Old  Englifh,  mixt  with  Latin — “ It  is  a 
“ place  meet  for  the  Mules;  there  is  fy- 
lence;  a praty  wood  ; antra  in  vivo  faxo 
‘‘  (grottos  in  the  living  rock)  ; thti  river 
rolling  over  the  flones  with  a praty 
noyfe.”  His  Latiri  is  more  elegant — 
“ Nernufculum  ibideni  opacum,  fontes  li- 
quidi  et  gemmei,  prata,  fiorida,  antra 
“ mufeofa,  rivi  Jevis  ct  per  faxa  decurfus, 
nec  non  folitudo  et  quies  Mufls  amicif- 
flma.” — Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Mergillina,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius,near 
Naples,  is  thus  flcetched  in  different  parts 
of  his  poems ; 

Excifo  in  fcopuio,  fludriis  unde  aurea  canos 
Defpiciens,  celfo  I'e  culmine  Mergihine 
Attollit,  nautifq'ie  procul  venientibus  cff.'rt, 

Saniuz.  De  cartu  Virgin.  1.  25. 

Rnpis  O ! facrce,  pelagique  cuftos, 

Villa,  N y mpiiavum  cuitos  et  propinquge 

Doridos 

Tu  mi  hi  folos  nemorum  receffus 
Das,  ct  hierentes  per  opaca  lauros 
Saxa;  Tu  fontes,  Agariippedumque 
Antra  recludis. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  I.  2. 

■ — — qureque  in  primis  mihi  grata  miniftrat 
Otia,  Mularun.que  cavas  per  faxa  latebras, 
Mergillina;  novos  fundunt  ubi  citria  flores. 
Citria,  Medorum  facros  rtferentia  lucos. 

^ Ejufd.  De  partu  Virgin,  ill.  fub.  fin. 

De  Fonte  Mergillino. 

Eft  mihi  nvo  vitrens  perenni 
Eons,  arenofuro  prope  littus,  unde 
Siepe  defeendens  fibi  nauta  rores 
Haurit  amicos,  &c. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  II.  36. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tranllate  thefe 
elegant  morffls. — it  is  fufficient  to  exp  refs 
K k 3 \\  hri^t 
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what  they  mean,  colleftively — ‘‘  that  the 
villa  of  Merglllina  had  folitary  woods  ; 
had  groves  of  laurel  and  citron  ; liad 
grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and 
fprings ; and  that  from  its  lofty  htuation 
it  looked  down  upon  the  fea,  and  com- 
manded  an  extenfive  proipedt.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  a villa  Ihould 
enamour  fuch  an  owner.  So  ftrong  was 
his  affecHon  for  it,  that  v/hen,  during  the 
fubfequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolifhed 
by  the  imperial  troops,  this  unfortunate 
event  was  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his 
end. 

Vauclufe  (V allis  Clavifa)  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Petrarch,  was  a romantic  fcene, 
not  far  f.om  Avignon. 

It  is  a valley,  having  on  each  hand, 
as  you  enter,  immenie  clilfs,  but  clofed 
“ up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a femicircular 
“ ridge  of  them;  from  which  incident  it 
derives  its  name.  One  of  the  mod  ftu- 
pendous  of  thefc  cliffs  hands  in  the  front 
of  the  femicircle,  and  has  at  its  foot  an 
opening  into  an  immenie  cavern.  With- 
in  the  moil  retired  and  gloomy  part  of 
this  cavern  is  a large  oval  bafon,  the  pro- 
diuRion  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid  and 
“ unfathomable  water;  and  from  this  re- 
fervqir  ilfues  a river  of  refpedlable  mag- 
f‘  nitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
beneath,  and  winding  through  the  pre- 
cipices  that  impend  from  above.” 

'I'his  is  an  imperfect  fzetch  of  that  fppt, 
where  Petrarch  fpent  his  time  with  fo  much 
delight,  as  to  fay  that  this  alone  was  life  to 
him,  the  reft  but  a ftate  of  punifhment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I feem 
to  fee  an  anticipation  of  that  mile  for  natu- 
pl  beauty,  which  now  appears  to  flourifh 
through  Great  Britain  in  fuch  perfedlipn. 
It  is  not  10  be  doubted  that  the  owner  of 
Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgeumb;  and  the  owner  of  Vau- 
clufe  have  been  delighted  with  Piercefield. 

V/hen  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  with  his  own  luind 
planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  fur- 
prifed,  though  pleafed  with  the  llory,  as 
the  age  was  polifhed,  and  Cyrus  an  accom- 
plifhcd  prince.  But  when  we  read,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  a king 
of  France  (Philip  le  Bel)  fhoald  make  it 
penal  to  cut  down  a tree,  a ejie  garde 
four  fa  beaut},  ^ which  had  been  preferved 
for  its  beauty  though  we  pndfe  the  law, 
wc  cannot  help  being  furprifed,  that  the 
prince  fhou|d  at  fuch  a period  have  been 
■ fo  faf  enlightenedo  Harris, 


§ 214.  Superior  Literature  and  Kncnvledge 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clergy, 

KL- 1: ence~^ Barbarity  and  Ignorance  of  the 
Laity,  ojo hence— Samples  of  Lay  Manners, 
in  a Story  from  Anna  Comnena* s Hijiory. 
—Church  Authority  ingenuoufly  employed  to 
check  Barbarity— the  fame  Authority  e?n- 
ployed for  other  good  Purpofes—to  fanse  the 
poor  fe-ws-. — to  flop  Trials  by  Battle.— 
More  fuggefled  concerning  Lay  Manners.— > 
Ferocity  of  the  Northern  Laymen,  avhence 
—dijferent  Caufes  ajfigned,  — Inventions 
during  the  dark  Ages  great,  though  the 
Inventors  often  unknovsn.'^ Inference  arif 
ing  from  thefe  Inventions, 

Before  I quit  the  Latins,  I lhall  fubjoln 
two  or  three  obfervations  on  the  Europeans 
in  general. 

The  fuperior  characters  for  literature 
here  enumerated,  whether  in  the  Wellern 
or  Eaflera  Chriftendom  (for  it  is  of  Chrif- 
tendorn  only  wc  are  now  fpeaking)  were 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  them  ecclefiaf- 
tics.  , 

In  this  number  we  have  felecled  from 
among  the  Greeks  the  patriarch  of  Conr 
ftandnople,  Photius ; Michael  Pfellus; 
Euftathius  and  Eullratius,  both  of  epifeo- 
pal  dignity  ; Planudes  ; Cardinal  B^flario 
-—from  among  the  Latins,  venerable  Bede ; 
Gerbertus,  afterwards  Pope  Silvefter  the 
Second  ; Inguiphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland  ; 
Hild-ebert,  Archbifhop  of  Tours ; Peter 
Abelard;  John  of  Salifbury,  Bifhop  of 
Chartres;  Roger  Bacon;  Francis  Petrarch ; 
many  Monkifh  hillorians ; ^neas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  faid  con- 
cerning each  of  thefe,  and  other  ecclefiaf- 
tics.  At  prefent  we  (hall  only  remark, 
that  it  was  neceftary,  from  their  very  pre- 
fefiion,  tliat  they  Ihculd  read  and  write  ; 
accompli (lirncnts  at  that  time  ufually  con- 
fined to  themfelves, 

Thofe  of  the  Wellern  Church  were  ob- 
liged to  acquire  foine  knowledge  of  Latin  ; 
and  for  Greek,  to^hofe  of  the  Eaftern 
Church  it  was  ftill  (with  a few  corruptions) 
dieir  native  language. 

Jf  we  add  to  thefe  preparations  their 
mode  of  life,  which,  being  attended  moilly 
with  a decent  competence,  gave  them  im-; 
nienfe  leifure ; it  was  not  wonderful  that, 
among  fuch  a multitude,  the  more  merito- 
rious Ihould  emerge  and  foar,  by  dint  of 
genius,  above  the  common  heid.  Similar 
efteifts  proceed  from  fimilar  caufes.  'Fhe 
learning  of  pgypt  was  poficll  by  their 

priells; 
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prieils;  who  were  likewife  left  from  their 
inlHtution  to  a life  of  leifare. 

From  the  laity,  on  the  other  fide,  who, 
from  their  mean  education,  wanted  all 
thefe  requifites,  they  were  in  fad  no  better 
than  what  Dryden  calls  them,  a tribe  of 
lifachar;  a race,  from  their  cradle  bred  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A fample  of  thefe  illuftrious  laymen  may 
be  found  in  Anna  Comnena’s  hiftory  of  her 
father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  emperor 
in . the  eleventh  century,  when  the  firll 
Crufade  arrived  at  Confantinople.  So 
promifcuous  a rout  of  rude  adventurers 
could  not  ftil'of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  ftately  and 
ceremonious,  and  confcious  \vithal  of  its 
internal  debility. 

After  fome  altercation,  the  court  per- 
mitted them  to  pafs  into  Afia  through  the 
Imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders 
taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of 
this  ceremonial,. is  thus  related  by  the  fair 
hillorian  above-mentioned. 

All  the  commanders  being  allembled, 
and  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  himfelf  among 
the  red,  as  foon  as  the  oath  was  finifhed, 
one  of  the  counts  had  the  audacioufnefs 
to  feat  himfelf  befidc  the  emperor  upon 
his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their 
“ own  people,  approaching,  took  the 
count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rife  from 
the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his 
infolence. 

“ The  count  rofe,  but  made  no  re- 
ply,  except  it  %vas  in  his  own  unknown 
jargon,  to  mutter  abufe  upon  the  em- 
“ peror. 

“ When  all  things  were  difpatched,  the 
“ emperor  fent  for  this  man,  and  demand- 
“ ed  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of 
what  lineage  ? — His  anfwer  was  as  fol- 
« lows — I am  a genuine  Frank,  and  in  the 
**  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I 
“ know,  which  is,  that  in  a certain  part  of 
“ the  country  I came  from,  and  in  a place 
“ where  three  ways  meet,  there  Hands  an 
“ ancient  church,  where  every  one  who 
has  a defire  to  engage  in  fmgle  combat, 
having  put  himfelf  into  lighting  order, 

“ comes,  and  there  implores  the  afiiftance 
**  of  the  Leity,  and  then  waits  in  expefta- 
“ tion  of  fome  one  that  will  dare  attack 
him.  On  this  fpot  I myfelf  waited  a 
**  long  time,  expedting  and  feeking  fome 
**  one  that  would  arrive  and  light  me.  But 
“ the  man,  that  would  dare  this,  was  no 
where  to  be  found.” 
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“ The  emperor,  having  heard  this 
drange  narrative,  replied  pleafantly — 

‘‘  If  at  the  time  when  you  fought  war, 
you  could  not  find  it,  a feafon  is  now 
coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
enough.  I therefore  give  you  this  ad- 
vice;  not  to  place  yourfelf  eitlier  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but 
“ to  keep  among  thefe  who  fupport  the 
centre ; for  I have  long  had  know- 
“ ledge  of  the  Turkifh  method  in  their 
wars.” 

I'his  was  one  of  thofe  counts,  or  barons, 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Wedern  Europe;  men, 
v.'ho,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  gene- 
ral wars  (fuch  as  the  ravaging  of  a neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  mallacring  of  infi- 
dels, heretics,  ^'C.)  had  no  other  method 
of  filling  up  their  leifure,  than,  through 
help  of  their  valTals,  by  waging  war  upon 
one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wifdom  of 
the  church  cannot  enough  be  admired, 
when  by  her  authority  (which  \ms  then 
mighty)  Ihe  endeavoured  to  Ihorten  that 
feene  of  bloodfhed,  which  Ihe  could  not 
totally  prohibit.  The  truce^df  God  (a 
name  given  it  purpofely  to  render  the  mea- 
fure  more  folemn)  enjoined  thefe  ferocious 
beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation, not  to  fight  from  Wednefday  even- 
ing to  Monday  morning,  out  of  reverence 
to  the  myderies  accomplilhed  on  the  other 
four  days;  the  afcenfion on  Thurfday ; the 
crucifixion  on  Friday;  the  defeent  to  hell 
on  Saturday;  and  the refurredtion  on  Sun- 
day. 

I hope  a farther  obfervation  will  be  par- 
doned, when  I add,  that  the  fame  humanity 
prevailed  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were 
then  held  forth  with  an  intent  equally  laud- 
able. A dreadful  plague  at  that  pefiod 
defolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with 
no  better  rcafon  than  their  own  fenfelefs 
fuperdition,  imputed  this  calamity  to  the 
Jews,  who  then  lived  amoi:g  them  in  great 
opulence  and  fplendcur.  Many  thoufands 
of  thefe  unhappy  people  were  inhumanly 
malTacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  in- 
terfered, and  prohibited,  by  the  fevered 
bulls,  fo  mad  and  fanguinary  a proceed- 
ing. 

I could  not  omit  two  fuch  falutary  exer- 
tions of  church  power,  as  they  both  occur 
within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I might 
add  a third,  I mean  the  oppofing  and  en- 
deavouring to  check  that  abfurded  of  all 
p;a<dices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spel-  ^ 
K k 4 man 
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ir.an  expreEly  tells  us,  that  the  church  in 
all  ages  condemned. 

It  mull  be  confefied,  that  the  fa£l  juft  re- 
lated, concernmg  tire  unmannered  count, 
at  the  court  of  Conftantinopic,  is  rather 
againft  the  order  of  Chronology,  for  it  hap- 
pended  during  the  firft  crufades.  It  ferves, 
however,  to  fhew  the  manners  of  the  Latin, 
or  Wcftern  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
holy  war.  'Lhey  did  not  in  a fuccelTion  of 
years,  grow  better,  but  worfe. 

It  was  a century  after,  that  another  crii- 
faue,  in  their  march  againft  infidels,  hacked 
this  very  city ; depofed  the  then  emperor ; 
and  committed  devaftations,  which  no  one 
would  have  committed  but  the  moft  igno- 
rant, as  well  as  cruel  barbarians. 

But  a quellion  here  occurs,  eafier  tO  pro- 
pofe  tiian  to  anfvver — **  To  what  are  we  to 
“■  attribute  thischamfler  of  ferocity,  which 

Icems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  the 
“ laity  of  Europe 

bfuill  we  lay  it  was  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country.? — Thefe,  we  mull 
yonfef?»  liavc,  in  home  initances,  great  in- 
Haence. 

I'hc  Indi'ms,  feen  a few  years  fince  by 
h'lr.  Byron  in  the  fourthern  parts  of  South 
Amcrna,  were  brutal  and  favage  to  an 
enormous  excefs.  One  of  them,  fora  tri- 
vial offence,  murdered  his  own  child  (an 
infant)  by  daftiing  it  againft  the  rocks. — 
The  Cyclopes,  as  deferibed  by  Homer, 
were  much  of  the  fame  fort ; each  of  them 
gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  regard 
for  one  another and  befides  this,  they  were 
Atheifts  and  Man-eaters. 

May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  a ftormy  Tea, 
together  with  a frozen,  barren,  and  inho- 
fpitable  lliore,  might  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  thefe  Indians,  fo  as,  by  banifhing 
all  pleafmg  and  benign  ideas,  to  fill  them 
with  habitual  gloom,  and  a propenfity  to 
be  cruel  .?—Or  might  not  the  tremendous 
feenes  of  .^tna  have  had  a like  effcfl  upon 
the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  fmoke,  thim- 
derings,  eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes.? 
]f  we  may  believe  Fazelius,  who  wrote  up- 
on Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
inhabitants  near  ..^itna  were  in  his  time  a 
fimilar  race. 

jf  therefore  thefe  limited  regions  had 
fuch  an  effecl:  upon  their  natives,  may  not 
a fimilar  effed  be  prefumed  from  the  vaft 
regions  of  the  Noi  th  ? may  not  its  cold 
barren,  uncomfortable  climate,  have  made 
its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  fa- 
vaye.? 

if  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  an- 


other caufe,  I mean  their  profound  Igno- 
rance’. Nothing  mends  tlie  mind  more 
than  culture  ; to  whidi  thefe  emigrants  had 
no  defire,  either  from  example  or  edu- 
cation, to  lend  a patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a farther  caufe  ftill,  which 
is,  that  when  they  had  acquired  countries 
better  than  their  own,  they  fettled  under 
the  fame  military  form  through  which  they 
had  conquered;  and  were  in  fafl,  when 
fettled,  a fort  of  army  after  a campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  by  whom  they  were 
attended  under  the  different  names  of  ferfs, 
vaffals,.  villains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  thefe 
conquerors  fliould  abate  with  regard  to 
their  vaffals,  whom,  as  ftrangers,  they  were 
more  likely  to  fufpeft  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  liklely  it  fliould  abate  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  when  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  caftles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  mud  have  given  cccafions 
(as  we  learn  from  hiftory)  for  endlefs  alter- 
cation. But  this"  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

Wc  ftiail  add  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
one  more,  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  yet  per- 
fedlly  different ; which  is,  that  though  the 
darknefs  in  Weftern  Europe,  dining  the 
period  here  mentioned,  was  (in  Scripture 
language)  a darknefs  that  might  be  felt,” 
yet  it  is  furprifing,  that  during  a period  fo 
obfeure,  many  admirable  inventions  found 
their  way  into  the  world ; I mean  fuch  as 
clocks,  telefcopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the 
mariner’s  needle,  printing,  and  a number 
here  omitted. 

It  is  furprifing  too,  if  we  confider  the 
importance  of  thefe  arts,  and  their  exten- 
five  utility,  that  it  ftiould  be  either  un- 
known, or  at  leaft  doubtful,  by  whom  they 
were  invented. 

A lively  fancy  might  almoft  imagine, 
that  every  art,  as  it  was  wanted,  had 
fuddenly  ftarted  forth,  addrefiing  thofe 
that  fought  it,  as  Eneas  did  his  compa- 
nions— 

— c-  Coram,  quern  quscritls,  adfum.  V/p.  g. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be 
affured,  that  though  the  particular  inven- 
tors may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the 
inventions  themfflvcs  arc  dearly  referable 
to  man ; to  that  fubile  and  addve  principle, 
human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  lubmit  the  following  que- 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divine 

origin 
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origin  as  every  other  part  of  the  univerfe  ; 
and  if  every  other  part  of  the  univerfe  bear 
teflirnony  to  its  author ; do  not  the  inven- 
tions above-mentioned  give  us  reafon  to 
affert,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himfelf  without  a witnefs  ? 

Harris. 

§ 215.  Opinions  on  Paji  Ages  and  the  Prs- 
fent.’—ConcluJion  arijing  from  the  Difcuf 
fion  of  thefe  Opinions .~-^Concliifwn  of  the 
Whole. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  Pvliddle 
Age,  we  venture  to  fay  a word  upon  the 
Prefent. 

Every  pad  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a pre- 
fent age.  This  indeed  is  obvious,  but  tins 
is  not  all ; for  every  pall  age,  when  pre- 
fent, has  been  the  objedt  of  abufe.  Men 
have  been  reprefented  by  their  contempo- 
raries not  only  as  bad,  but  degenerate ; as 
inferior  to  their  predecellbrs  both  in  morals 
and  bodily  powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  fo  generally  receiv- 
ed, that  Virgil  (in  conformity  to  it)  when 
he  would  exprefs  former  times,  calls  them' 
fimply  better,  as  if  the  term,  implied 
former  of  courfe. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucri,  pulcherrima  proles, 
Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  meiioribus  annis. 

^n.  V).  648. 

The  farne  opinion  is  aferibed  by  Homer 
to  old  Neftor,  when  that  venerable  chief 
fpeaks  of  thofe  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  fome  of  their 
names.  Perithous,  Dryas,  C-eneus,  The- 
feus;  and  fom#  alfo  of  their  exploits;  as 
how  they  had  extirpated  the  favage  Cen- 
taurs.—He  then  fubjoins 

KZiVOiTi  S'’  ay  aVi?, 

Txv  ol  viiv  /5goToT  Eiff-iV  i7rip(^S'6V{04,  y,ayjonot 

IX.  A.  271. 

— with  thefe  no  one 
Of  earthly  race,  as  men  -are  now,  could  fight. 

As  thefe  heroes  were  fuppofed  to  exceed 
in  ftrength  thofe  of  the  Trojan  war,  fo 
were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
thofe  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Plomer, 
we  learn  that  human  ftrenglhwas  decreaf- 
ed  by  a complete  half. 

Thus  the  fame  Homer, 

0 S'!  Xa^S  yj'.d’ 

TuS'EtSfl?,  ixira  0 y SJoy’  dvS'^s 

Oi'cJ  vSv  tW’'  0 S'e  (Xi)/  pia.  'sja'kXz  ^ oio;. 

IX.  E.  302. 

Then  grafp’d  Tydides  in  his  hand  a flone, 

A bulk,  immenfe,  which  not  two  men  could  bear, 
As  men  ate  now,  but  he  alone  with  eafe 
Hurl’d  at — 
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Virgil  goes  farther,  and  tells  us,  that 
not  twelve  men  of  his  time  (and  thofe  too 
chofen  ones)  could  .even  carry  the  Lone 
which  Turnus  flung: 

Vix  illud  lefti  bis  fex  cervice  fubirent, 

Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus  : 

Ille  manu  raptum  trepiJa  torqueb.:t  in  hoftem. 

Ain.  xii.  899. 

Thus  human  flrength,  which  in  Homer’s 
time  was  leiTcned  to  half,  in  Virgil’s  time 
v/as  lellened  to  a twelfth.  If  flrength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  propor- 
tioned, what  pygmies  in  Lature  mad  the 
men  of  Virgil’s  time  have  been,  when  their 
flrength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  fo  far  di- 
mini fhed  ! A man  only  eight  times  as 
flrong  (and 'not,  according  to  the  poet, 
twelve  times)  mull  at  leaf!  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  fix  feet  higher  than  they 
were. 

But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed 
by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Ho- 
race, when  he  mentions  the  moral  degene- 
racies of  his  contemporaries,  afferts  that 
“ their  fathers  were  worfe  than  their  grand- 
fathers  ; that  they  were  w'orfe  than  their 
“ fathers ; and  that  their  children  would  be 
worfe  than  they  were deferibing  no 
fewer,  after  the  grandfather,  than  three 
fucceflions  of  degeneracy : 

./Etas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequioi'cs,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiofiorum. 

Ilor.  Od.  L.  iii.  6^ 

We  need  only  afk,  were  this  a fadt,  what 
would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  de- 
generated in  this  proportion  for  five  or  fix 
generations  more  ? 

Yet  Juvenal,  fubfequent  to  all  this,  fup- 
pofes  a limilar  progreifion ; a progreflion  in 
vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  complete 
till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  far- 
ther ; 

Nil  erit  ulterlus,  nofiris  quod  morlbus  addat 
l^ofteriras,  &;c. 

Onme  in  prasciplti  vitium  ftetit,  &c. 

Sat.  i.  147,  &c. 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  feems,  was  miftak- 
en,  bad  as  we  muil  allow  his  times  to' have 
been.  Several  centuries  after,  without  re- 
gard to  Juvenal,  the  fame  dodlrine  was  in- 
culcated with  greater  zeal  than  ever. 

When  the'VVeftern  empire  began  to  de- 
cline, and  Europe  and  Africa  were  ravaged 
by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  happen- 
ing (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally 

led 
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led  men,  ^^ho  felt  them,  to  clleem  their 
own  age  the  word. 

The  enemies  of  Chridianity  (for  Pa- 
ganifm  was  not  then  extind)  abfurdly 
turned  thefe  cair.mitics  to  the  diferedit  of 
the  Chridian  religion,  and  diid,  the  times 
were  fo  unhappy,  becaufe  the  gods  were 
difhonoured,  and  the  ancient  wordiip  neg- 
lected. Orofms,  a Chridian,  did  not  deny 
the  melancholy  fads,  but,  to  obviate  an  ob- 
}edicn  fo  didionourable  to  the  true  reli- 
gion, he  endeavours  to  prove  from  hido- 
rians,  both  facred  and  profane,  that  calami- 
ties of  every  fort  had  exided  in  every  age, 
as  many  and  as  great  as  thofe  that  exided 
tlien. 

If  Orofius  has  reafoned  right  (and  his 
woik  is  an  elaborate  one)  it  follows,  that 
the  lamentations  made  then,  an<l  made  ever 
fmee,  are  no  more  than  natural  declama- 
tions incidental  to  man  ; declamations  na- 
turally arifing  (let  him  live  at  any  period) 
from  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  prefent  events 
tspon  prefent  fenfations. 

There  is  a praife  belonging  to  the  pad, 
congenial  v\ith  this  cenfure^  a praife  form- 
ed from  negatives,  and  bed  illudrated  by 
examples. 

I'has  a declaimer  might  afiert,  (fuppof- 
rng  he  had  a wiffi,  by  exalting  the  eleventh 
cental y,  to  debafe  the  prefent)  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueror  we 
“ had  no  routs,  no  ridottos,  no  Nevvmar- 
“ ket$,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to 
“ be  bribed,  and  dring  on  negatives, 
as  long  as  he  thought  proper. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear 
fuch  panegyric:  — Are  to  deny  the 
faflsr — That  cannot  be. — Are  we  to  ad- 
mit the  conclufioR  ? — That  appears  not 
quite  agreeable. — No  method  is  left,  but 
to  compare  evils  with  evils ; the  evils  of 
1066  with  thofe  of  1780;  and  fee  whether 
the  former  age  had  not  evils  of  its  own, 
fuch  as  the  prefent  never  experienced,  be- 
caufe they  do  not  now  exid. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  prefent 
day  to  be  real — w'e  may  even  allow  that 
a much  larger  number  might  have  been 
added— but  then  v/e  may  alledge  evils,  by 
way  of  return,  felt  in  thofe  days  feverely, 
but  now  not  felt  at  all. 

We  may  adert,  we  have  not  now,  as 
happened  then,  feen  our  country  con- 
quered  by  foreign  invaders,  nor  our  pro- 
perty  taken  from  us,  and  didributed 
among  the  conquerors ; nor  ourfelves, 
from  freemen,  debafed  intodaves;  nor 
“ our  rights  fubmitted  to  unknown  laws. 


imported,  without  our  confent,  from  fo- 
reign  countries.” 

Should  the  dime  reafonings  be  urged  in 
favour  of  times  nearly  as  remote,  and  other 
imputations  of  evil  be  brought,  which, 
though  well  known  now,  did  not  then 
exid,  we  may  dill  retort  that — “ we  are  no 
longer  now,  as  they  were  then,  fubjedl  to 
feudal  oppredion ; nor  dragged  to  war, 
“ as  they  were  then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of 
a neighbouring  cadle;  nor  involved  in 
fccnes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  and 
that  for  many  years,  during  the  uninte- 
“ reding  difputes  between  a Stephen  and  a 
“ Maud.” 

Should  the  fame  declaimer  pafs  to  a later 
period,  and  praife,  after  the  dime  manner, 
the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  that  we  have  now  no 
Beckets.”  Should  he  proceed  to  Ri- 
chard the  Fil'd,  “ that  we  have  now  no 
“ lioly  wars”  — to  John  Lackland,  and  his 
fon  Henry,  that  we  have  now  no  barons 
wars” — and  with  regard  to  both  of  them, 
that,  though  we  enjoy  at  this  indant  all 
the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta,  we  have 
not  been  compelled  to  purchafe  them  at 
“ the  price  of  our  blood.” 

A feries  of  convuldons,  bring  us,  in  a 
few  years  more,  to  the  wars  between  the 
lioufes  of  Yoi  k and  Lancadcr-- thence  from 
the  fall  of  the  Lancader  family  to  the  ca- 
l.aihities  of  the  York  family,  and  its  final 
dedrudion  in  Richard  the  ddiird— -thence 
to  tlie  oppredive  period  of  his  avaricious 
fucceflbr ; and  from  him  to  the  formidable 
reign  of  his  relentlefs  fon,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown, 
could  proted  their  wearers  ; and  when  (to 
the  amazement  of  poderity)  thofe,  by  whom 
church  authority  was  denied,  and  thofe,  by 
whom  it  was  maintained, were  dragged  to-' 
gather  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt  at  one  and 
the  fame  dake. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  was  fliort  and 
turpid,  and  foon  followed  by  the  gloomy 
one  of  a bigoited  woman. 

We  flop  here,  thinking  wc  have  indanpes 
enough.  Thofe,  who  hear  any  portion  of 
thefe  pad  times  praifed  for  the  invidious 
purpofe  above-mentioued,  may  anfwcr  by 
thus  retorting  the  calamities  and  crimes 
which  e.xidedat  the  ti.me  praifed,  but  which 
now  exid  no  more.  A true  edimate  can 
never  be  formed,  but  in  conlequcnce  of 
fuch  a comparifon  ; for  if  we  drop  the 
laudable,  and  alledge  only  the  bad,  or  drop 
the  bad,  and  alledge  only  the  laudable,  there 
is  no  age,  m hatever  its  real  charadfer,  but 

may 
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may  be  made  to  pafs  at  pleafm-e  either  for  to  the  univerfe,  then  they  lead  to  fomething 
a good  one  or  a bad  one.  worfc,  for  they  lead  to  Atheifm.  The  mc- 

If  I may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  lancholy  and  morofe  charafter  being  thus 
add  an  obrervat^on,  it  (hall  be  an  obferva-  infenfibly  formed,  morals  and  piety  fink  of 
don  founded  upon  many  years  experience,  courfe  ; for  what  equals  have  we  to  love, 
i have  often  heard  declamations  againll  the  or  what  fuperior  have  we  to  revere,  when 
prefent  race  of  men;  declamations  againll  we  have  no  other  objefls  left  than  thofe  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  worft  of  animals ; hatred  or  of  terror  ? 
treacherous,  falfe,  lelfilh,  envious,  oppref-  It  fhould  feem  then  expedient,  if  we  va- 
five,  tyrannical,  &c.  &c.  This  (I  fay)  I lue  our  better  principles,  nay,  if  we  value 
have  often  heard  from  grave  dcclaimers,  our  own  happinefs,  to  withftand  fuch  dreary 
and  have  heard  the  fcntimentdelivered  with  fentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a wile 
a kind  of  oracular  pomp.— Yet  I never  man-r-«  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  caufe 
heard  any  fuch  declaimer  fay  (what  would  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  thefc  ? 
have  been  fincere  at  lead,  if  it  had  been  For  thou  doll  not  inquire  wifely  concern- 
nothing  more)  I prove  my  afiertion  by  ing  this.”  Eccl.  vii.  10. 

" an  example  where  I cannot  err;  I all'ert  Things  prefent  make  impreflions  amaz- 
“ myfelf  to  be  the  wretch  I have  been  jud  ingly  fuperior  to  things  remote ; fo  that,  in 
deferibing.”  objefls  of  every  kind,  we  are  ealily  mif- 

' So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  taken  as  to  their  comparative  magnitude, 
dangerous  to  alk  him,  even  in  a"  gentle  Upon  the  canvafs  of  the  fame  pidlure  a 
whifper — “ You  have  been  talking,  with  near  fparrow  occupies  the  fpace  of  a dif- 
much  confidence,  about  certain  profligate  tant  eagle;  a near  mole-hill,  that  ofadif- 
beings— Are  you  certain,  that  you  your-  tant  mountain..  In  the  perpetration  ot 
felf  are  not  one  of  the  number  crimes  there  are  few  perfons,  I believe,  who 

J hope  I may  be  pardoned  for  the  fol-  would  not  be  more  fhocked  at  adually 
lowing  anecdote,  although  compelled,  in  feeing  a Angle  man  aflaflinated  (even  tak- 
relating  it,  to  make  myfelf  a party.  ing  away  the  idea  of  perfonal  danger)  than 

‘‘  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a they  would  be  fliocked  in  reading  the  maf- 
friend,  a worthy  but  melancholy  man,  I facre  of  Paris. 

read  him,  out  of  a book,  the  following  The  wife  man,  judquoted,  wifliestofave 

paflage-- us  from  thefe  errors.  He  has  already  in- 

‘‘  In  our  lime  it  may  be  fpoken  more  formed  us— The  thing  that  hath  been* 
truly  than  of  old,  that  virtue  is  gone ; the  is  that  which  (hall  be;  and  there  is  no  new 
“ church  is  under  foot;  the  clergy  is  in  thing  under  tlie  fun.  Is  tl^ere  any  thing 
error;  the  devil  reigneth,  &c.  See.  My  whereof  it  may  be  faid,  See,  this  is  newf 
“ friend  interrupted  me  with  a figh,  and  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
faid,  Alas  1 how  true  1 How  jufl  a pic-  before  us.”  He  then  fubjoins  the  caufe  of 
turc  of  the  times ! — I alked  him,  of  what  this  apparent  novelty — “ things  pafl,  w^hen 
times.?- — Of  what  times ! replied  he  with  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  foT- 
emotion  ; can  you  fuppofe  any  other  but  gotten ; and  things  prefent  will  appear  fo, 
the  prefent  f were  any  before  ever  fo  Ihould  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
bad,  fo  corrupt,  fo,  &c.  ? — Forgive  me  return.”  Eccl.  i.  9.  ii.  16. 

**  (faid  J)  for  flopping  you— the  times  I This  forgetfulnefs  of  what  is  fimilar  in 
**  am  reading  of  are  older  than  you  ima-  events  which  return  (for  in  every  retuin- 
**  gine  ; the  fentiment  was  delivered  about  ing  event  fuch  fimilarity  exifls)  is  the  for- 
four  hundred  years  ago;  its  author  Sir  getfulefs  of  a mind  uninftrufted  and  weak ; 
**  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  1371.”  a mind  ignorant  of  that  great,  that  pro- 
1 As  man  is  by  nature  a focial  animal,  vidential  circulation,  which  never  ceafes 
j good-humour  feems  an  ingredient  highJy  for  a moment  through  every  part  of  the 
! neceflary  to  his  charadler.  It  is  the  fait  univerfe. 

I . which  give.s  a feafoning  to  the  feafl  of  lile  ; It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulnefs  wdiich 
and  which,  if  it  be  wanting,  furely  renders  I once  remember  in  a man  of  letters; 
the  feaft  incomplete.  Many  caufes  con-  who  when,  at  the  concluflon  of  a long 
tribute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and  life,  he  found  his  memory  began  to  fail, 
nothing  perhaps  more  than  bad  opinions  faid  chearfully — Now  I fliall  have  a 
of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind  pleafure  I could  not  have  before;  that  of 
naturally  lead  us  to  Mifanthropy.  Jf  thefe  “ reading  my  old  books,  and  finding  them 
bad  opinions  go  farther,  and  are  applied  all  new,” 
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7'here  was  in  this  confolation  fome- 
thing  philcfophical  and  pleafiiig.  And 
yet  perhaps  it  is  a higher  philcfophy 
(could  we  attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  pad:, 
but  in  contemplation  of  the  pad  to  view 
the  future ; fo  that  we  may  fay,  on  the 
word  profpecls,  with  a becoming  refigna- 
tion,  what  Eneas  laid  of  old  to  the  Cumean 
Prop  lie  tefs, 

— — .Virgin,  no  fcenes  of  ill 

To  me,  or  new,  or  anexpetfled  rife} 

I’ve  fceu  ’em  all;  have  fcen,  anri  long  before; 
Witl'iin  rnyfeir  revolv’d  ’em  in  my  mind. 

Ain.  VI.  103,  IC4,  105. 

In  fucli  a condufl,  if  well  founded,  tliere 
is  not  only  fortitude,  but  piety:  Fortitude, 
which  never  finds,  from  a confeious  in- 
tegrity ; and  Piety,  which  never  redds,  by 
rei'crring  all  to  the  Divine  Will. 

Harris, 

§ 216.  I’he  ChqraSicr  of  the  Mo,n  of  Bufi- 
nefs  efta:  iiaitea  n.vitb,  and  adorned  by  that 
of  the  Scholar  and  Fhilfopher. 

P/dlofophy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
love  of  wifdom,  and  having  for  its  end 
the  invedigatlon  of  truth,  has  an  equal  re- 
gard both  to  practice  and  fpeculation,  in  as 
nruch  as  truth  of  every  kind  is  fimilar  and 
congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  feme  of 
the  mod  illudrious  aflors  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world  havQ  been  engaged  at 
times  in  philofophical  fpeculation.  Peri- 
cles, who  governed  Athens,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Anaxagoras  ; Epaminondas  fpent 
his  youthinthe  Pythagorean  fchool;  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  Aridotie  for  his  pre- 
ceptor ; and  Scipio  made  Polybius  his 
companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I men- 
tion Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus  ? The  ora- 
tions, tiie  epidles,  and  the  philofophical 
works  of  the  f,rd,  fhew  him  fufficiemly 
converfant  both  in'adion  and  contenipla- 
tion.  So  eager  was  Cato  for  knowledge, 
even  when  furrounded  vvith  bufinefs,  that 
he  ufed  to  read  philofophy  in  the  fenatc- 
houfe,  while  the  fenate  was  afiembling ; 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  Ins 
life  was  a continual  feene  of  the  mod  im- 
portaiit  afiions,  he  found  time  not  only  to 
fiudy,  bu:  to  compefe  a 'Freatife  upon 
Virtue. 

When  thefewTre  gone,  and  the  word  of 
times  fucceeded,  I’hrafea  Paetus;  and  Hcl- 
vidius  Pr ileus,  v/tre  at  the  fame  period 
both  fenators  and  philofophcrs ; and  appear 
to  have  fupported  the  fevered  trials  of  ty- 


rannic opprefiion,  by  the  manly  fydem  of 
the  Stoic  moral.  The  bed  emperor  whora 
the  Romans,  or  perhaps  any  nation,  ever 
knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  bufinefs  of  tlie  lad 
confequence } fometimes  confpiracies  form  • 
ing,  which  he  was  obliged  to  didipate  ; 
formidable  wars  arifing  at  other  times, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field. 
Yet  during  none  of  thefe  periods  did  he 
forfake  philcfophy,  but  dill  perfided  in 
meditation,  and  in  committing  his  thoughts 
to  wmiting,  during  moments,  gained  by 
Health  from  the  hurry  of  courts  and  cam- 
paigns. 

If  we  defeend  to  later  ages,  and  fcarch 
our  ow’n  country,  we  fhall  find  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Milton, 
Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
many  others,  to  have  been  ail  of  them  emi- 
nent in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  cpnlpicuous  for  their  fpeculations  and 
liter.ature.  If  w'e  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  charaders  wdll  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries. Grotius,  the  poet,  the  critic,  the 
philofopher,  and  the  divine,  w'as  employed 
by  the  court  of  Sweden  as  ambaflador  tQ 
France;  and  De  Witt,  that  acute  but  un- 
fortunate datefman,  that  pattern  of  parfi- 
mony  and  political  accomplidiments,  was, 
an  able  mathematician,  wrote  upon  the 
Elements  of  Curves,  and  applied  his  algcr 
bra  with  accuracy  to'  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  his  country. 

And  fo  much  in  defence  of  Philofophy, 
againft  thofe  wdio  may  pofllbly  undervalue 
her,  becaufe  they  have  fuccceded  without 
her;  thofe  I mean  (and  it  mufi  be  confell 
they  are  many)  who,  having  fpent  theiv 
whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  the  “ buly 
hum  of  men,”  have  acquired  to  themfelves 
habits  of  amazing  efficacy,  unafiilled  by 
the  helps  offcience  and  erudition.  To  luch 
the  retired  fiudent  may  appear  an  awkward 
being,  becaufe  they  want  a juil  fiandard 
to  meafure  his  merit.  But  let  them  recur 
to  the  bright  examples  before  alledged  ; 
let  them  remember  that  thefe  were  eminent 
in  their  own  way;  were  men  of  aclion  and 
bufinefs;  men  of  the  world;  and  yet  did 
they  not  difdain  fo  cultivate  philofophy, 
nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their  afUve  cha- 
racter. 

This  reafoning  has  a farther  end.  It 
jufiifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thefe  phi- 
lofophical  arrangements,  as  your  .Lord- 

fhip^ 
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ihip  * has  been  diftinguifhed  in  either  cha- 
radler,  I mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well 
as  in  your  private.  Thole  who  know  the 
hiftory  of  our  foreign  tranfaflions,  know 
the  reputation  that  you  acquired  in  Ger- 
many, by  negociations  of  the  laft  im- 
portance: and  thofe  who  are  honoured 
with  your  nearer  friendfhip,  know  that 
you  can  fpeculate  as  well  as  adl,  and  can 
employ  your  pen  both  with  elegance  and 
inftruftion. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining 
to  your  Lordlhip  to  fee  in  what  manner 
the  ‘ Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great 
arranged  his  pupil’s  ideas,  fo  that  they 
might  not  caufe  confufion,  for  want  of 
accurate  difpofition.’  It  may  be  thought 
alfo  a fa6l  worthy  your  notice,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  this  method  from 
the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unlefs  he 
drew  it  from  remoter  fources,  to  us  un- 
known, was,  perhaps,  himfelf  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher.  Harris. 

§ 217.  The  ProgreJJions  of  Art  difgufful, 
the  Completion  beautiful. 

Fables  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded  to 
V ulcan,  the  goddefs  of  beauty  to  the  god 
of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  fome  explain 
it,  gives  a double  reprefentation  of  art; 
Vulcan  Ihewing  us  the  progreffions  of  art, 
and  Venus  the  completions.  The  pro- 
grefiions,  fuch  as  the  hewing  of  Hone, 
the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fufion  of 
metals,  thefe  all  of  them  ^are  laborious, 
and  many  times  difguftful ; the  comple- 
tions, fuch  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the 
pistlure,  the  ftatue,  thefe  all  of  them  are 
beauties,  and  juftly  call  for  admiration. 

Now  if  logic  be  one  of  thofe  arts, 
ivhich  help  to  improve  human  reafon,  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  an  art  of  ‘the  progref- 
five  character;  an  art  wliich,  not  ending 
with  itfelf,  has  a view  to  fomething  far- 
ther. If  then,  in  the  fpeculations  upon 
it,  it  Ihould  appear  dry  rather  than  ele- 
gant, fevere  rather  than  pleafing,  let  it 
plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though 
its  importance  may  be  great,  it  partakes 
from  its  very  nature  (which  cannot  be 
changed)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than 
of  the  beautiful  goddefs.  Ibid. 

§ 218.  Thoughts  on  Elega?icc. 

Having  anfwered  the  objedlions  ufually 
brought  againll  a permanent  fenfe  of 

* AddreflTed  to  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Lord  Hyde,  chancellor  ct  the  Duchy  of  Lttj- 
cafler,  &c. 
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beauty,  let  us  novy  proceed  to  fingle  out 
the  particular  fpecies  or  kinds  of  beauty; 
and  begin  with  elegance  of  perfon,  that 
fo  wonderfully  elevates  the  human  cha- 
rafler. 

Elegance,  themofl:  undoubted  offspring 
and  vifible  image  of  fine  tade,  the  mo- 
ment it  appears,  is  univcrfally  admired: 
men  difagree  about  the  other  conftituent 
parts  of  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  with- 
out hefitation  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  elegance. 

7’he  general  opinion  is,  that  this  mod 
confpicuous  part  of  beauty,  that  is  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  every  body, 
is  yet  utterly  inexplicable,  and  retires 
from  our  fearch  when  we  would  difeover 
what  it  is.  Where  fhall  I fmd  the  fecret 
retreat  of  the  graces,  to  explain  to  me 
the  elegance  they  di6late,  and  to  paint, 
in  vifible  colours,  the  fugitive  and  va- 
rying enchantment  that  hovers  round  a 
graceful  perfon,  yet  leaves  us  for  ever  in 
agreeable  fufpence  and  confufion  ? I need 
not  feek  for  them,  madam;  the  graces 
are  but  emblems  of  the  human  mind,  in 
its  lovelied  appearances ; and  while  I write 
for  you,  it  is  impoffibie  not  to  feel  their 
influence. 

Perfonal  elegance,  for  that  is  the  ob- 
jeft  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  may  be  de- 
fined the  image  and  reflection  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  invifible  foul. 
Grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  foul  itfelf  arc 
not  objedls  of  fenfe;  colours  cannot  paint 
them,  but  they  are  united  to  fentiments 
that  appear  vifible ; they  bellow  a noble 
meaning  and  importance  of  attitude,  and 
diftufe  inexpreffible  iovelinefs  over  the 
perfon. 

When  two  or  more  paflions  or  fenti- 
ments unite,  they  are  not  fo  readily  dif- 
tinguiflted,  as  if  they  had  appeared  fepa- 
rate ; however,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that 
the  complacency  and  admiration  we  feel 
in  the  prefence  of  elegant  peiTons,  is 
made  up  of  refpetR  and  affeflion ; and 
that  we  are  difappointed  when  we  fee 
fuch  perfons  a£t  a bafe  or  indecent 
part.  Tliefe  fymptoms  plainly  fliew,  that 
perfonal  elegance  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
image  and  reflection  of  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  mind,  in  forne  characters,  tlie 
grandeur  of  foul  is  predominant ; in 
whom  beauty  is  majellic  and  awful.  lu 
this  Ityle  is  Mifs  F — In  other  cha- 
racters, a foft  and  attraoUng  grace  is  more 
confpicuous:  this  latter  kind  is  more 

pleaiifig,  for  an  obvious  reafon.  But 
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elegance  cannot  exift  in  either  alone, 
without  a mixture  of  the  other;  for  ma- 
jehy  without  the  beautiful,  would  be 
haughty  and  difeulling;  and  eafy  aeceffi- 
bie  beauty  would  lofe  the  idea  of  elegance,* 
and  become  an  objeft  of  contempt. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  foul 
charm  us  univerfally,  who  have  all  of  us 
implanted  in  our  bofoms,  even  in  the 
midfl;  of  mifery,  paffions  of  high  defeent, 
immenfe  ambition,  and  romantic  hopes. 
Vou  may  conceive  an  imprifoned  bird, 
whofe  wild  notes,  prompted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring,  gave  her  a confufed 
notion  of  joy,  although  flie  has  no  dillin^l 
idea  of  airy  flights  and  fummer  groves ; 
fo  when  man  emerging  from  wretched- 
nefs  aflumes  a nobler  characler,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  human  genius  appears 
openly,  we  view,  with  fccret  joy  and  de- 
lightful amazement,  the  fure  evidence 
and  pledge  of  our  dignity ; the  mind 
citches  lire  by  a train  that  lies  within 
itfelf,  ai'.d  expands  with  confeious  pride 
and  merit,  like  a generous  youth  over 
the  images  of  his  country’s  heroes.  Of 
the  foftened  and  engaging  part  of  ele- 
gance, I 111  all  have  occafion  to  fpeak  at 
large  hereafter. 

Perfonal  elegance  or  grace  is  a fugi- 
tive luftre,  that  never  fettles  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  you  fee  it  glance  and  difap- 
pear  in  the  features  and  motions  of  a 
graceful  perfon ; it  ftrikes  your  view ; it 
Ihincs  like  an  exhalation:  but  the  moment 
you  follow  it,  the  wandering  flame  va- 
nifties,  and  immediately  lights  up  in 
fomething  elfe  : you  may  as  well  think 
of  fixing  the  pleafing  deiufion  of  your 
dreams,  or  the  colours  of  a diffolving 
rainbow. 

You  have  arifen  early  at  times,  in  the 
fummer  feafoii,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  cool  of  the  morniug,  to  ride  abroad. 
Let  us  fuppofe  you  have  miflaken  an 
hour  or  two,  and  jutl  got  out  a few  mi- 
nutes before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  You 
lee  the  fields  and  woods  that  lay  the 
night  before  in  obfeurity,  attiring  them- 
fclves  in  beauty  and  verdure ; you  fee  a 
profufion  of  brilliants  Ihining  in  the  dew; 
you  fee  the  llrcam  gradually-  admitting 
the  light  into  its  pure  bofoni ; and  you 
hear  the  birds,  w liich  are  awakened  by  a 
rapture,  tiiat  comes  upon  them  from  tiie 
morning.  If  the  eaftern  fky  be  clear, 
you  fee  it  glow  with  the  promife  of  a 
Hanie  that  has  not  yet  appeared;  and  if 


it  be  overcaft  with  clouds,  you  fee  thofe 
clouds  llained  by  a bright  red,  bordered 
with  gold  or  filver,  that  by  the  changes 
appear  volatikj  and  ready  to  vauifh. 
How  various  and  beautiful  are  thofe  ap- 
pearances, which  are  not  the  fun,  but  the, 
diftant  effefts  of  it  over  different  obje^ls  1 
In  like  manner  the  foul  flings  inexpreffible 
charms  over  the  human  perfon,  and  adions; 
but  then  the  caufe  is  lefs  known,  becaufe 
the  foul  for  ever  fhines  behind  a cloud,  and 
is  always  retired  from  our  fenfes. 

You  conceive  why  elegance  is  of  a fu- 
gitive nature,  and  exifts  chiefly  in  mo- 
tion : as  it  is  communicated  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  a^fion  that  governs  the  whole 
perfon,  it  is  found  over  the  whole  body,; 
and  is  fixed  no  where.  The  curious  eye 
with  eagernefs  purfues  the  wandering 
beauty,  which  it  fees  with  furprize  at 
every  turn,  but  is  never  able  to  overtake^ 
It  is  a waving  flame,  that,  like  the  re- 
flexion of  the  fun  from  water,  never 
fettlesi  it  glances  on  you  in  every  motion 
and  dilpofition  of  the  body  : its  different 
powers  through  attitude  and  motion  feem 
to  be  colleXed  in  dancing,  wherein  it 
plays  over  the  arms,  the  legs,  the  breaft, 
the  neck,  and  in  Ihort  the  whole  frame  : 
but  if  grace  has  any  fixed  throne,  it  is  in 
the  face,  the  refidence  of  the  foul,  where 
you  think  a thoufand  times  it  is  Juft  iffuing 
into  view. 

Elegance  afliimes  to  itfelf  an  empire 
equal  to  that  of  the  foul ; it  rules  and  in- 
fpires  every  part  of  the  body,  and  makes 
ufe  of  all  the  human  powers;  but  it  par- 
ticularly takes  the  pafiions  under  its  charge 
and  direXron,  and  turns  them  into  a kind 
of  artillery,  with  which  it  does  infinite 
execution. 

The  pafiions  that  are  favourites  with 
the  graces  are  modefty,  good  nature, 
particularly  when  it  is  heightened,  by  a 
fmall  colouring  of  afleXion  into  fi<jeetneff» 
and  that  fine  languor  which  feems  to  be 
formed  of  a mixture  of  ftill  joy  and  hope. 
Surprize,  fttame,  and  even  grief  and  an- 
ger, have  appeared  plealing  under  pro- 
per reftriXions ; for  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  all  excefs  is  Ihocking  and  difagree- 
able,  and  that  even  the  moil  pleafing. 
pafiions  appear  to  moll  advantage  when 
the  tinXurc  tlicy  call  over  the  counte- 
nance is  enfeebled  and  gentle.  The  pal- 
fions  that  are  enemies  to  the  graces  are, 
impudence,  afleXation,  ftrong  and  harlh 
degrees  of  pride,  malice  and  aullcrity. 
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There  is  an  union  of  the  fine  pafiions, 
but  fo  delicate  that  you  cannot  conceive 
any  one  of  them  feparate  from  the  refi, 
called  ferifihilityy  which  is  requifite  in  an 
elegant  deportment;  it  chiefly  refides  in 
the  eye,  which  is  indeed  the  feat  of  the 
pafiions. 

I have  fpoken  of  the  pafiions  only  as 
they  are  fubfervient  to  grace,  which  is 
the  objeft  of  our  prefent  attention.  The 
face  is  the  mother- country,  if  I may  call 
it  fo,  or  the  habitation  of  grace;  and  it 
vifits  the  other  parts  of  the  body  only  as 
diftant  provinces,  with  feme  little  partia- 
lity to  the  neck,  and  the  fine  bans  that 
fupports  it;  but  the  countenance  is  the 
very  palace  in  which  it  takes  up  its  refi- 
dence ; it  is  there  it  revels  through  its 
various  apartments : you  fee  it  wrapped 
in  clouded  majefty  upon  the  brow;  you 
difeover  it  about  the  lips  hardly  rifing 
to  a fmile,  and  vanilhing  in  a moment, 
when  it  is  rather  perceived  than  feen; 
and  then  by  the  moft  engaging  vicifli- 
tudes,  it  enlivens,  flames,  and  diflblves 
in  the  eye. 

You  have,  I fuppofe,  all  along  ob- 
feryed,  that  I am  not  treating  of  beauty, 
which  depends  on  different  principles,  but 
of  that  elegance  which  is  the  effefl  of  a 
delicate  and  awakened  tafle,  and  in  every 
kind  of  form  is  the  enchantment  that  at- 
tr.ads  and  pleafes  univerfally,  even  with* 
out  the  afliftance  of  any  other  charm ; 
whereas  without  it  no  degree  of  beauty  is 
charming.  You  have  undoubtedly  feen 
women  lovely  without  much  beauty,  and 
handfome  without  being  lovely;  it  is 
gracefulnefs  caufes  this  variation,  and 
throws  a lufire  over  difagreeable  features, 
as  the  fun  paints  a fhowery  cloud  with 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

I before  remarked,  that  the  grace  of 
every  elegant  perfon  is  varied  agreeable 
to  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the 
perfon  it  beautifies ; I am  fenfible  you 
readily  conceive  the  reafon.  Elegance  is 
the  natural  habit  and  image  of  the  foul 
beaming  forth  in  adion ; it  mull  therefore 
be  exprefied  by  the  peculiar  features,  air, 
and  difpofition  of  the  perfon;  it  mufl 
arife  from  nature,  and  flow  with  eafe  and 
a propriety  that  diflinguifnes  it.  The 
imitation  of  any  particular  perfon,  how- 
ever graceful,  is  dangerous,  le,fl  the  af- 
feflation  appear;  but  the  unfludied  ele- 
gance of  nature  is  acquired  by  the  ex-’ 
ample  and  converfation  of  feveral  elegant 
perfons  of  different  characlers,  wliich  pco- 


pie  adapt  to  the  import  of  their  own  gef- 
tures,  without  knowing  how. 

It  is  alfo  becaufe  elegance  is  the  re- 
fle<flion  of  the  foul  appearing  in  afliony 
that  good  flatucs,  and  pidlures  drawji  from 
life,  are  laid  before  the  eye  in  mo- 
tion. If  you  look  at  the  old  Gothic 
churches  built  in  barbarous  ages,  you  will 
fee  the  ftatues  reared  up  dead  and  inani- 
mate againft  the  walls. 

I faid,  at  the  beginning  of  this  little 
difeourfe,  that  the  beauty  of  drefs  refults 
from  mode  or  fafliion,  and  it  certainly 
does  fo  in  a great  meafure;  but  I mufl  limit 
that  aflertion  by  the  following  obfervation, 
that  there  is  alfo  a real  beauty  in  attire 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  mode:  thofe 
robes  which  leave  the  whole  perfon  at 
liberty  in  its  motions,  and  that  give  to  the 
imagination  the  natural  proportions  and 
fymmetry  of  the  body,  are  always  more 
becoming  than  fuch  as  reftrain  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  in  which  it  is  lofl  or  disfigur- 
ed, You  may  eafily  imagine  how  a pair 
of  flays  laced  tightly  about  the  Minerva 
we  admired,  would  opprefs  the  fublime 
beauty  of  her  comportment  and  figure. 
Since  perfons  of  rank  cannot  chafe  their 
own  drefs,  but  mufl  run  along  with  the 
prefent  fafhion,  the  fccret  of  drefling 
gracefully  mufl  confift  in  the  flendcr  va- 
riations that  cannot  be  obferved  to  defert 
the  falhion,  and  yet  approach  nigher  to 
the  complexion  and  import  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  that  at  the  fame  time  allows 
to  the  whole  body  the  greatefl  pof- 
fible  freedom,  eafe,  and  imagery:  by 
imagery  I mean,  that  as  a good  painter 
will  Ihew  the  efled  of  the  mufcles  that  do 
not  appear  to  the  eye,  fo  a perfon  fkilful 
in  drefs  will  difplay  the  elegance  of  the 
form,  though  it  be  covered  and  out  of 
view.  As  the  tafle  of  drefs  approaches 
to  perfefticn  all  art  difappears,  and  it 
feems  the  eflefl  of  negligence  and  inflinc- 
tive  inattention ; for  this  reafon  its  beau- 
ties arife  from  the  manner  and  general 
air  rather  than  from  the  richnefs,  which 
laft,  when  it  becomes  too  grofs  and  op- 
preflive,  deftroys  the  elegance.  A bril- 
liancy and  parade  in  drefs  is  therefore  the 
infallible  fign  of  bad  tafle,  that  in  this 
contraband  manner  endeavours  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  true  elegance,  and 
bears  a relation  to  the  heaps  of  ornament 
that  encumbered  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Apelles  obferving  an  Helen  painted  by 
one  of  his  fcholars,  that  was  overcharged 
with  a rich  drefs,  “"I  find,  young  man,’' 

faid 
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faid  he,  not  being  able  to  paint  her 
beautiful,  you  have  made  her  fine.” 

Harfli  and  violent  motions  are  always 
unbecoming.  Milton  attributes  the  fame 
kind  of  motion  to  his  angels  that  the  Hea- 
thens did  to  their  /eft , Jlidhigy  ^viib- 

out  fiep.  It  is  impolTible  to  preferve  the 
attractions  in  a cotrntry  dance  that  attend 
on  a minuet;  as  the  ftep  quickens,  the 
moil  delicate  of  the  graces  retire.  The 
rule  holds  univerfally  through  all  aClion, 
whether  quick  or  flow ; it  fhould  always 
partake  of  the  fame  poliihed  and  foftened 
motion,  particularly  in  the  tranfiticns  of 
the  countenance,  where  the  genius  of  the 
perfon  feems  to  hover  and  refide. 

The  degrees  run  very  high  upon  the 
fcale  of  elegance,  and  probably  few  have 
arrived  near  the  highell  pitch ; but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  furprifing  beauty, 
that  was  firmiliar  in  Greece,  has  been 
hardly  conceived  by  the  moderns : many 
of  their  ftatues  remain  the  obje(fls  of  cur 
admiration,  but  wholly  fuperior  to  imita- 
tion; their  piClures,  that  have  funk  in  the 
v/reck  of  time,  "appear  in  the  deferiptions 
made  of  them  to  have  equal  imagination 
with  the  flatues;  and  their  poetry  abounds 
with  the  fame  celeilial  imrgery.  But 
what  puts  this  n atter  out  of  doubt  is,  that 
their  celebrated  beauties  were  the  models 
of  their  artifis,  and  it  is  known,  that  the 
elegancies  of  Thais  and  Phryne  were 
copied  by  the  famous  painters  of  Greece, 
and  configned  to  canvafs  and  marble  to 
aftenifh  and  charm  diflant  ages. 

Perfonal  elegance,  in  which  tafle  af- 
fumes  the  moft  confpicuGus  and  noble  ap- 
pearance, confufes  us  in  our  enquiries 
after  it,  by  the  quicknefs  and  variety  of 
its  changes,  as  well  as  by  a complication 
that  is  'not  eafily  unravelled.  I defined 
it  to  be  the  image  and  refleftion  of  a great 
and  beautiful  foul;  let  us  feparate  the 
diftina  parrs  of  this  variety;  when  they 
appear  a.funder  you  will  find  tnem  per- 
feaiy  familiar  and  intelligible. 

The  fiifl,  and  moll  rafpedable  part, 
that  enters  into  the  compcfition  of  ele- 
gance, is  the  lofty  confeioufnefs  of  worth 
or  virtue,  which  fullains  an  habitual  decen- 
cy, and  becoming  pride. 

I'he  fecond,  and  mofl  pleafing  part,  is  a 
difplay  of  good-nature  approaching  to 
afFedion,  of  gentle  aifability,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  the  pleafing  paffions.  It  feems 
difficult  to  reconcile  thefe  two  parts,  and 
in  fad  it  is  fo;  but  when  they  unite,  then 
they  appear  like  a referved  and  virgin 
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kindnefs,  that  is  at  once,  noble  and  foft, 
that  may  be  w'on,  but  mull  be  courted 
with  delicacy. 

The  third  part  of  elegance  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a polifned  and  tranquil  habit 
of  mind,  that  foftens  the  adions  and  emo- 
tions, and  gives  a covert  profped  of  inno- 
cence and  undiilurbed  repofe.  I will  treat 
of  thefe  feparate,  and  fii  ll  of  dignity  of 
foul. 

I obferved,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
difcouife,  in  anfwer  to  an  objedion  you 
made,  that  the  mind  has  always  a tafle 
for  truth,  for  gratitude,  for  generofity, 
and  greatnefs  of  foul : thefe,  which  are 
peculiarly  called  fenti?ncnts,  damp  upon 
the  human  fpirit  a dignity  and  worth  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  animated  being. 
However  great  and  furprifing  the  'hfHD.il 
glorious  objeds  in  nature  be,  the  heavin'^, 
ocean,  the  moon  that  guides  it,  and  calls 
a foftened  lullre  over  tiie  night,  the  flarry 
firmament,  or  the  fun  itfelf;  yet  their 
beauty  aEd  grandeur  infiantly  appear  of 
an  inferior  kind,  beyond,  all  comparifon, 
ro  this  of  the  foul  of  man.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  are  united  under  the  gcnerr.l  name 
of  virtue  ; and  fuch  are  the  embeliifhments 
they  diffufe  over  the  mind,  that  Plato,  a 
very  polite  philofophcr,  fays  finely,  “ If 
Virtue  was  to  appear  in  a vifible  fhape,  all 
inen  would  be  enamoured  of  her.” 

Virtue  and  truth  arc  infeparable,  and 
take  their  flight  together.  A mind  de- 
void of  truth  is  a frightful  wreck;  it  is 
like  a great  city  in  ruins,  vvhofe  mouldering 
towers,  jull  bring  to  the  imagination  the 
mirth  and  life  that  once  were  there,  and  is 
now  no  more.  Tiuth  is  the  genius  of 
take,  and  enters  into  the  effence  of  fimple 
beauty,  in  wit,  in  writing,  and  throughout 
the  fine  arts. 

Generofity  covers  almofl  all  other  de- 
feds,  and  raifes  a blaze  around  them  in 
which  they  difappear  and  are  lofl  : like 
fo’rcreign  beauty,  it  makes  a fhort  cut  tq 
our  affedions;  it  wins  our  hearts  wirhout 
rcfiflance  or  delay,  and  unites  all  the  world 
to  favour  and  fnpport  its  defigns. 

Grandeur  of  foul,  fortitude,  and  a refo- 
lution  that  haughtily  flruggles  wdthdefpair, 
and  will  neither  yield  to,  nor  make  terms 
with  misfortunes ; which,  through  every 
fituation,  repofes  a noble  confidence  in  it- 
fcif,  and  has  an  immoveable  view  to  future 
glory  and  honour,  aflonifhcs  the  world  with 
admiration  and  delight.  V/e,  as  it  were, 
lean  fcnvaid  wdth  furprife  and  trembling 
joy  to  bthold  the  human  foul  colleding  its 
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ftrength,  and  afierting  a right  to  fuperior  has  altered  their  natures,  and  fuddenly  crt- 
fates.  When  you  leave  man  out  of  your  dued  them  with  the  powers  of  plcafing,  is 
account,  and  view  the  whole  vifiblc  crea-  nothing  more  than  an  enlivened  attention 
tion  beiide,  you  indeed  fee  feveral  traces  of  to  pleafe,  that  has  taken  polfellion  of  their 
grandeur  and  unfpcakablc  power,  and  the  minds,  and  tindtured  their  aftions.  We 
irtiermixturc  of  a rich  feenery  of  beauty  ; ought  not  to  wonder  that  love  is  tlius  en- 
yct  hill  the  whole  appears  to  be  but  a fo-  chanting  : its  tender  ahiduity  is  but  the 
lemn  abfurdity,  and  to  have  a littlenefs  and  natural  addrefs  of  the  pahion;  politenefs 
iiifigniHcancy.  But  when  you  rehore  man  borrows  the  flattering  form  of  affedHon, 
to  profpedl,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  it,  and  becomes  agreeable  by  the  appearance 
endued  with  genius  and  an  immortal  foul;  of  kindnefs. 

when  you  give  him  a palTion  for  truth,  Whatpleafesusgenerallyappearsbeau- 
boundici's  views  that  fpread  along  through  tiful.  Complaifance,  that  is  fo  engaging, 
eternity,  and  a fortitude  that  hruggles  with  gives  an  agreeablenefs  to  the  whole  per- 
face,  and  yields  not  to  misfortunes,  then  the  fon,  and  creates  a beauty  that  nature  gave 


/kiCS,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  take  the 
damp  of  worth  and  dignity  from  the  noble 
inhabitant  whole  purpofes  they  ferve. 

A mind  fraught  with  the  virtues  is  the 
natural  foil  of  elegance.  Unaffedled  truth, 
generofity,  and  grandeur  of  foul,  for  ever 
pleafe  and  charm  ; even  when  they  break 
from  the  common  forms,  and  appear  wild 
and  unincthodized  by  education,  they  are 
flill  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as 
wc  difeover  that  outward  elegance,  which 
is  formed  by  the  mode,  to  want  truth,  ge- 
nerofiiy,  or  grandeur  of  foul,  it  inflantly 
finks  in  our  elleem  like  counterfeit  coin, 
and  we  arc  fenfible  of  a reluflant  difap- 
!(  pointment,  like  that  of  the  lover  in  the  cpi- 
••i  gram,  who  became  enamoured  with  the 
r lady’s  voice  and  the  foftnefs  of  her  hand 
'll  in  the  dark,  but  was  cured  of  his  paflion  as 
.'I  foon  as  he  had  liglit  to  view  her. 

Ii  Let  us  now  pais  on  to  the  moll  pleafmg 
part' of  elegance,  an  habitual  difplay  of 
I the  kind  and  gentle  paflions. 
ij  We  are  naturally  inclined  to  love  thofe 
'j  who  bear  an  afledion  to  us;  and  we  arc 

!j  charmed  with  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 

j our  merit;  by  thefe  weaknelTes  politenefs 
;|j  attacks  us.  The  well-bred  gentleman  al- 
if  ways  in  his  behaviour  infinuates  a regard 
'I  to  others,  tempered  with  refped.  His  at- 
; 'i  tendon  to  pleafe  confefles  plainly  his  kind- 
1 nefs  to  you,  and  the  high  elleem  he  holds 
' ! you  in.  The  afliduous  prevention  of  our 
wilhes,  and  that  yielding  fweetnefs  com- 
J plaifance  puts  on  for  our  lake,  are  irrefilli- 
b!e;  and  although  we  know  this  kind  of 
' flattery  to  be  prolUiate  and  habitual,  yet 
I It  is  not  indifferent  to  us ; wc  receive  it  in 
I t manner  that  Ihows  how  much  it  gradfies 
I u?. 

, The  dcfire  of  being  agreeable,  finds  out 
ihe  art  of  being  fo  without  Hudy  or  labour, 
j Rullics  who  fall  in  love,  grow  unufually  po- 
I Lte  and  engaging.  This  new  charm,  that 


not  to  the  features;  it  fubmits,  it  promifes, 
it  applauds  in  the  countenance;  the  heart 
Jays  itfelf  in  fmiles  at  your  feet,  and  a voice 
that  is  indulgent  and  tender,  is  always 
heard  with  pleafure. 

The  lall  conllituent  part  of  elegance  is 
the  picture  of  a tranquil  foul,  that  appears 
in  foftening  the  adlions  and  emotions,  and 
exhibits  a retired  profped  of  happinefs  and 
innocence. 

A calm  of  mind  that  is  feen  in  graceful 
eafy  adion.and  in  the  enfeeblement  of  our 
pafllons,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  golden  age, 
when  human  nature,  adorned  with  inno- 
cence, and  the  peace  that  attends  it,  repofed 
in  the  arms  of  content.  This  ferene  pro- 
fpedl  of  human  nature  always  pleafes  u;,; 
and  although  the  content,  vvhofe  image  it 
is,  be  vilionary  in  this  world,  and  we  can- 
not arrive  at  it,  yet  it  is  the  point  in  ima- 
gination we  have  finally  in  view,  in  all  the 
purfuits  of  life,  and  the  native  home  for 
which  we  do  not  ceafe  to  languifli. 

The  fentimentof  tranquillity  particular- 
ly beautifies  pafloral  poetry.  The  images 
of  calm  and  happy  quiet  that  appear  in 
fliaded  groves,  in  filcnt  vales,  and  flurnbers 
by  falling  llreams,  invite  the  poet  to  in- 
dulge his  genius  in  rural  feenes.  The 
mufic  that  lulls  and  compofes  the  mind,  at 
the  fame  time  enchants  it.  The  hue  of 
this  beauteous  eafe,  cafl  over  the  human 
adions  and  emotions,  forms  a very  delight- 
ful part  of  elegance,  and  gives  the  other 
conllituent  parts  an  appearance  of  nature 
and  truth  : for  in  a tranquil  llate  of  mind, 
undillurbed  by  wants  or  fears,  the  views  of 
men  are  generous  and  elevated.  From  the 
combination  of  thefe  fine  parts,  grandeur 
of  foul,  complacency,  and  eafe,  arife  the 
enchantments  of  elegance  ; but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  lall  are  oftener  found 
together,  and  then  they  form  Politenefs. 

When  we  take  a view  of  the  feparate 
L 1 parts 
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parts  that  ccnflitute  perfonal  elegance,  we 
immediately  know  the  feeds  that  are  proper 
to  be  chcriliied  in  the  infant  mind,  to  bring 
forth  the  beauteous  produdlion.  The  vir- 
tues (hould  be  cultivated  early  with  facred 
care.  Gcod-nature,  i^dedy,  afthbility, 
and  a kind  concern  forTJthers,  fliould  be 
carefully  inculcated  ; and  an  eafy  imcon- 
Ihained  dominion  acquired  by  habit  over 
the  paflions.  A mind  thus  finedy  prepared, 
is  capable  of  the  highed  lullre  of  elegance; 
which  is  afterwards  attained  with  as  little 
labour  as  our  firic  language,  by  only  aflb- 
ciating  with  graceful  people  of  different 
charadfers,  from  whom  an  habitual  grace- 
fulnefs  will  be  acquired,  that  will  bear  the 
natural  unaffeded  ftamp  of  our  own  minds; 
in  fhort,  it  will  be  our  own  characler  and 
genius  dripped  of  its  native  mdenefs,.  and 
enriched  with  beauty  and  attradion. 

Nature,  that  bellows  her  favours  withi- 
out  refped  of  perfons,  often  denies  to  the 
great  the  capacity  of  didinguidied  ele- 
gance, -and  dings  it  away  in  obfeure  vil- 
lages. You  fometimes  fee  it  at  a country 
fair  fpvead  an  amiablenefs  over  a fun-burnt 
girl,  like  the  light  of  the  moon  through  a 
raid;  but  fuch,  madam,  is  tlie  necedity  of 
habitual  elegance  acquired  by  education 
and-  converfe,  that  if  even  you  were  born 
in  that  low  cLafs,  you  could  be  no  more 
than  the  faired  damfel  at  the  may-pole,, 
and  the  objed  of  the  hope  and  jealouiy  of 
a few  rudics. 

People  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of 
elegance  by  the  want  of  good-nature,  and 
the  other  gentle  padions ; by  the  want  of 
modedy  and  fenfibiiity;  and  by  a want  of 
that  noble  pride,  which  arifes  from  a con- 
feioufnefs  or  lofty  and  generous  fentiments. 
Ti'.e  abfence  of  thefe  native  charms  is  ge- 
nerally fupplicd  by  a bri/It  dupidily,  an  in;- 
pudejsce  uncenfeious  of  defed,  a cad  of 
malice,  and  an  uncommon  tendency  to  ri- 
d culc;  as  if  nature  had  given  thefe  lier 
itep-childicn  an  indindive  intelligence, 
that  they  can  rife  out  of  contempt  only  by 
the  depredien  of  others.  For  the  lame 
ic.a  f«.n  it  is,  that  peiTons  of  true  and  finifh- 
,cd  tade  fddom  affed  ridicule,  beenufe  they 
arc  cordcious  of  their  own  fnpeiior  merit. 
F :de  is  the  caufe  of  ridicule  in  the  one,  as 
It  is  of  candour  in  the  other;  but  the  ef- 
fedb  differ  as  the  diidied  parade  of  pover- 
ty does  from  the  negligent  grandeur  of 
riches.  You  will  fee  nothing  more  com- 
mon in  the  world,  than  for  people,  who  by 
dupidity  and  infcnfibility  are  incapable  of 
K.he  gia^?,  commence  v'its  on  Jthe 
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drength  of  the  petite  talents  of  mimicry 
and  the  brifk  tartnefs  that  ill-nature  never 
fails  to  fupply. 

From  w hat  I have  laid  It  appears,  that 
a fenfe  of  elegance  is  a fenfe  of  dignity,  of 
virtue,  and  innocence,  united.  Is  it  not 
natural  then  to  exped,  that  in  the  covfrfe 
of  a liberal  education,  men  fhoukl  cultivate 
the  generous  qualities  they  approve  and  af- 
fume.^  But  indead  of  them,  men  only  aim' 
at  the  appearances,  which  require  no  felf- 
denial;  and  thus,  without  acquiring  the 
virtues,  they  facrifice  their  honedy  and  lin- 
cerity;  v\  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there 
is  often  the  lead  virtue,  where  there  is  the- 
greated  appearance  of  it;  and  that  the  po- 
lilhed  part  of  mankind  only  arrive  at  the 
fubtil  corruption,  of  uniting  vice  with  the 
drefs  and  complexion  of  virtue. 

1 have  dwelt  on  perfonal  elegance,  be- 
caufe  the  ideas  and  principles  in  this  part 
«1  good  tade  are  more  familiar  to  you.. 
We  may  then  take  them  for  a foundation, 
in  our  future  obfervations,  fmee  the  fame 
principles  of  eafy  grace  and  fimple  gran- 
deur, w’ill  animate  our  ideas  with  an  un- 
dudied  propriety,  and  enlighten  our  judg- 
ments in  beauty,  in  literature,  in  fculpture, 
painting,  and  the  other  departments  of  fine- 
take.  Vper. 

§ 2.1 9.  On  Perfonal  Beauty. 

I fhall  but  dightly  touch  on  our  tade  of 
perfonal  beauty,  becaufe  it  requires  no  di- 
reftions  to  be  known..  To  afk  what  is 
beauty,  fays  a philofopher,  is  the  quedion 
of  a blind  man.  1 lhall  therefore  only 
make  a few  refleflions  on  this  head,  that- 
lie  out  of  the  common,  track.  But,  prior, 
to  w'hat  I have  to  fay,  it  is  neceffary  to 
make  feme  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy. 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  die 
mind  and  the  turn  of  the  features,  fo  well 
known  by  indimd,  that  every  one  is  more 
or  lefs  expert  at  reading  the  countenance. 
Wc  look  as  well  as  fpeak  our  minds;  and 
amongd  people  of  little  experience,  the 
look  is  generally  mod  fincerc.  This  is  fo 
well  underdoodi  that  it  is  become  a part  of 
education  to  learn  to  clifguife  the  counte- 
nance, which  yet  requires  a habit  from 
early  youth,  and  the  continual  pra«^ce  of 
hypocrifvv  to  deceive  an  intelligent  eye. 
The  natural  .virtues  and  vices  not  only  have 
their  places  in  the  al'peFl,  even  acquired 
habits  that  ranch  aftefi  The  mind  fettle  there; 
contemplation,  in  Icngtli  of  time,-  gives, 
a cad  ofthought  on  the  countenance. 

Novr  to  come  back  to  our  fubjecd.  The 

ademblave- 
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hCemblage  called  beauty,,  is  the  image  of 
noble  fentiments  and  amiable  paflions  in 
tlic  face  ; but  fo  blended  and  confufed  that 
we  are  not  able  to  feparate  and  dilUuguifh 
them.  The  mind  lias  a fenlibiiity,  and 
clear  knowledge,  in  many  inftances  without 
reMeftion,  or  even  the  power  of  reafoning 
upon  its  own  perceptions.  We  can  no 
more  account  for  the  relation  between  the 
paffions  ot  the  mind  and  a fet  of  features, 
than  we  can  account  for  the  relation  bc- 
tvveen  the  founds  of  mufe  and  the  paflions; 
the  eye  is  judge  of  the  one  without  princi- 
ples or  rules,  as  the  ear  is  of  the  other. 

It  is  impolTiblc  you  fhould  not  rake  notice 
ofthe  remarkable  difference  of  beauty  in 
the  fame  face,  in  a good  and  in  ill  humour  : 
and  if  the  gentle  palnons,  in  an  indifferent 
face,  do  not  change  it  to  perfefl  beauty,  it 
is  becaufe  nature  did  not  originally  model 
the  features  to  tiie  juiland  familiar  expref- 
fion  of  thofe  paifions,  and  the  genuine  ex- 
prellions  of  nature  can  never  be  wholly  ob- 
literated. But  it  is  ncceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  engaging  import  that  forms  beau- 
ty, is  often  thefymboi  of  paffions  that,  al- 
though pleafing,  are  dangerous  to  virtue  ; 
and  that  a firmnefs  of  mind,  whofe  call  of 
feature  is  much  lefs  pleafing,  is  more  fa- 
^’ourable  to  virtue.  From  the  ahinity  be- 
tween beauty  and  the  paffons  it  mull  fol- 
low, that  beauty  is  relative,  that  is,  a fenfe 
of  human  beauty  is  con  Fined  to  our  fpCcics; 

.dnd  alio,  as  far  as  we  have  power  over  the 
paffions,  we  are  able  to  improve  the  Face, 
and  tranfplant  cliarma  into  it;  both  of 
winch  oblervations  have  been  often  made. 
From  the  various  princi  ples  of  beauty  > and 
the  agreeable  combinatirms,  of  which  the 
face  gives  intelligence,  fprings  that  variety 
found  in  the  llyle  of  beauty. 

Complexion  is  a kind  of  beauty  that  is 
only  pleafing  by  affociation.  The  brown* 
the  fair,  the  black,  are  not  any  of  them  ori- 
ginal beauty;  but  when  the  complexion  is 
united  in  one  picture  on  the  imaglnatioii, 
voth  the  affemblage  that  forms  the  imige  of 
the  tender  paffions,  with  gentle  fmiles,  and 
kindendeatments,it  is  then  infeparabiefrom 
cur  idea  bi  beauty,  and  forms  a part  of  it. 
from  the  fame  caufe,  a national  let  of  fea- 
tures appearamiable  to  the  inhabitant?,  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  lee  the  amhibledif- 
pofitions  tlirotigh  tliem.  This  obfervatioii 
fefolvcs  a difiiculty,  that  often  occurs  in  the 
refieidions  of  men  on  our  preient  fubjedl. 

We  all  fpe.ak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  ac- 
knowledged and  Fettled  by  a public  Han- 
sard.; yet  we  find,  in  fufl,  that  people,  in 
placing  their  affc'flions,  often  have  liciie 
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regard  to  the  common  notions  of  beauty. 
The  truth  is,  complexion  and  form  being 
the  charms  that  are  vifiblc  and  confpicuous, 
the  corrtmon  llandard  of  beauty  is  gene- 
fally  rcllralned  thoFe  general  attractions : 
but  fince  perfonal'grace  and  the  engaging 
paffons, although  they  cannot  be  delineated, 
have  a more  nniverfal  and  uniform  power, 
it  is  no  wonder  people,  in  refigning  their 
hearts,  fo  often  contradICl  the  common  re- 
ceived llandard.  Accoidingly,  as  the  en- 
gaging  paffions  and  the  addrefs  are  difeo- 
vered  in  converfation,  the  tender  attach- 
ments of  people  are  generally  fixed  by  an 
intercourfe  of  fentiment,  and  feldom  by  a 
tranfient  view,  except  in  romances  and  no- 
vels. It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  once  the  affedions  are  fixed,  a new 
face  with  a higher  degree  of  beauty  will 
not  always  have  a higher  degree  of  power 
to  remove  them,becaufc  our  affedions  arife 
from  a fource  within  ourfelves,  as  well  a' 
from  external  beauty;  and  when  the  ter.:' 
der  pafiion  is  attached  by  a particular  ob- 
jeCl,  the  imagination  furrounds  thatobjed 
with  a thoulhnd  ideal  embellilhments  that 
exill  only  in  the  mind  of  the  lover* 

The  liillory  of  the  fhort  life  of  beauty 
may  be  colleCled  from  what  I have  faid.  la 
youth  that  borders  on  infancy,  the  paffious' 
are  in  a Hate  of  vegetation,  they  only  ap- 
pear ill  full  bloom  in  maturity  ; for  which 
reafen  the  beauty  of  youth  is  no  more  than 
the  dawn  and  promife  of  future  beauty. 
The  features,  as  we  grow  into  years,  gra- 
dually form  along  with  the  mind:  different 
fenfibilities  gather  into  the  countenance, 
and  become  beauty  there,  as  colours  mount 
in  a tulip,  and  enrich  it.  When  the  elo- 
quent foice  and  delicacy  of  fentiment  has 
continued  fomc  little  tiine,  age  begins  to 
hiffen  the  featufes,  and  dellroy  the  engag;^ 
ing  variety  and  vivacity  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  eye  gradually  lofes  its  fire,  and 
is  no  longer  the  mirror  of  the  agreeable 
pafiions  Finally,  old  age  furrows  the  face 
with  wrinkles,  as  a barbarous  conqueror 
overturns  a city  from  the  foundation,  and 
tranfitory  beauty  is  extinguilhed. 

Beauty  and  elegance  are  nearly  related, 
their  difference  confiils  in  this,  that  ele- 
gance is  the  image  of  the  mind  difplayed 
in  motion  and  deportment;  beauty  is  an 
image  ofthe  mind  in  the  countenance  and 
form  ; confequcntly  beauty  is  of  a more 
fixed  nature,  and  owes  lefs  tO  art  and 
habit. 

When  I rpeak^f  beauty,  it  is  not  wholly 
out  of  itiy  \vay  to  make  a fingular  ohferva- 
tion  on  the  tender  paffion.  in  OJr  fpecies. 

L 1 £ Innocent 
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Innocent  and  virtuous  love  cads  a beaute- 
ous  hue  over  human  nature;  it  quickens 
and  lircngthens  our  admiration  of  virtue, 
and  our  detedation  of  vice;  it  opens  our 
eyes  to  our  imperfeftions,  and  gives  us  a 
pride  in  excelling;  it  infpires  us  with  heroic 
lentiments,  generolity,  a contempt  of  life, 
a holdnefs  for  cnterprize,  challity,  and 
purity  of  fentimeni.  It  takes  a fimilitude 
to  devotion,  and  almoll;  deifies  the  objedl 
of  palhon.  People  whofe  breads  are  dulled 
with  vice,  or  ftupified  by  nature,  call  this 
pafiion  romantic  love;  but  when  it  was  the 
mode,  it  was  thediagnofticofa  virtuous  age. 
Thefe  fymptoms  of  heroifm  fpring  from 
an  obfcure  principle,  that  in  a noble  mind 
lu  ites  itfeJf  w'ith  every  paflionate  view  in 
life;  this  namelefs  principle  is  didinguifh- 
ed  by  endowing  people  with  extraordinary 
powers  and  enthufiafm  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  favourite  widies,  and  by  difgud  and 
dilappointment  when  we  arrive  at  the  point 
were  our  wilhes  feem  to  be  compleated. 
It  has  made  great  conquerors  defpife  dan- 
gers and  death  in  their  way  to  vidory,  and 
figh  afterwards  when  they  had  no  more  to 
conquer.  Ujher. 

§ 220.  On  Con^erfation, 

From  external  beauty  we  come  to 
the  charms  of  converfation  and  writing. 
Words,  by  reprefenting  ideas,  become 
the  pidure  of  our  thoughts,  and  commu- 
nicate them  with  the  greateil  fidelity. 
But  they  are  not  only  the  figns  of  fenfible 
ideas,  they  exhibit  the  very  image  and 
didinoiiidiing  likenefs  of  the  mind  that 
ufes  them. 

Converfatlon  does  not  reqtiire  the  fame 
merit  to  plcafe  that  writing  does.  The 
human  foul  is  endued  with  a kind  of  na- 
tural expreflion,  which,  it  does  not  acquire. 
Tiie  expreflion  I fpeak  of  conflfls  in  the 
fignificant  modulations  and  tones  of  voice, 
accompanied,  in  unafFeded  people,  by  a 
propriety  of  gefture.  This  native  lan- 
guage was  not  intended  by  nature  to  re- 
prefent  the  tranfitory  ideas  that  come  by 
the  fenfes  to  the  imagination,  but  the  paf- 
flons  of  the  mind  and  its  emotions  only  ; 
therefore  modulation  and  gefture  give  life 
and  paflion  to  words ; their  mighty  force 
in  oratory  is  very  confpicuous ; but  al- 
though their  effeds  be  milder  in  converfa- 
tior,  yet  they  are  very  fenfible ; they 
agi'ate  the  foul  by  a variety  of  gentle 
fenfations,  and  help  to  form  that  fweet 
charm  that  makes  the  mofl:  triPdng  fiibjeds 
engaging.  This  fine  expreflion,  which  is 


not  learned,  is  not  fo  much  t.aken  notice  of 
as  it  del'crvcs,  bccaufe  it  is  much  fuper- 
feded  by  the  ufe  of  artificial  and  acquired' 
language,  d he  modern  lyllem  of  philo- 
lophy  has  alfo  ccncurred  to  fhut  it  out 
from  our  rcfieclions. 

It  is  in  convorfation  people  put  on  all* 
their  graces,  and  appear  in  the  luilre  of 
good  breeding.  it  is  certain,  good- 
breeding, that  fets  fo  great  a diflindion 
between  individuals  of  the  fame  fpeciesy 
creates  nothing  new  (I  mean  a good  edu- 
cation) but  only  draws  forth  into  profped, 
with  flcill  and  addrefs,  the  agreeable  dif- 
pofiticns  and  fentiments  'tliat  lay  latent  in- 
the  mind.  You  may  call  good-breeding 
artificial;  but  it  is  like  the  art  of  a gar- 
dener, under  whofe  hand  a barren  tree 
puts  forth  its  own  blocm,  and  is  enriched 
with  its  fpccific  fruit.  It  is  fcarce  poilible 
to  conceive  any  fccne  fo  truly  agreeable, 
as  an  aflcmbly  of  people  elaborately  edu- 
cated, who  aflume  a eharader  fuperior  to-' 
ordinary  life,  and  fupport  it  with  eafe  and 
familiarity. 

The  heart  is  won  in  converfatlon  by  ita 
own  paflions.  Its  pride,  its  grandeur,  its 
afl'edions,  lay  it  open  to  the  enchantment 
of  an  infill uaiing  addrefs.  Flattery  is  a 
grofs  charm,  but  who  is  proof  againll  a 
gentle  and  virlding  difpofition,  that  infers 
your  fupenority  with  a delicacy  fo  fine, 
that  you  cannot  fee  the  lines  of  which  it  is 
compofed  ? Generality,  difintcrcfltdnels, 
a noble  love  of  truth  that  will  not  deceive, 
a feeling  of  the  dilLeiTcs  of  others,  and 
grcatnels  of  foul,  inlpire  us  with  admira- 
tion along  with  love,  and  take  our  affec- 
tions as  it  were  by  fl.orm  ; but,  above  all, 
we  are  feduced  by  a view  of  the  tender 
and  afFeClionatc  paflions ; they  carry  a fofc 
infedfion,  and  the  heart  is  betrayed  to  them 
by  its  b\Vn  forces.  If  w e are  to  judge  from 
fymptoms,  the  foul  that  engages  us  fo' 
pow  erfully  by  its  refledled  glances,  is  an 
objedlof  infinite  beauty.  1 obferved  before,- 
that  the  modulations  of  the  human  voice 
that  exprefs  the  foul,  move  us  pow^erfully  ; 
and  indeed  we  arc  afl'edled  by  the  natural 
emotions  of  the  mind  exprefied  in  the 
fimplefl  Irirguage:  in  Ihort,  the  happy  art, 
that,  In  converfatlon  and  the  intercourfe  of 
life,  lays  hold  upon  our  afledlions,  is  but 
a jufl  .addrefs  to  the  engaging  paflions  in- 
the  human  breafl.  But  this  fyren  power,- 
like  beauty,  is  the  gift  of  nature. 

Soft  pleaung  fpeech  and  graceful  outward  flio'.v. 

No  arts  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bellow. 

Pote’s  Hom» 

From 
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l^rom  the  various  combinations  of  the  fe- 
veral  endearing  paflions  and  lofty  fcnti- 
ments,  ariie  the  variety  of  pleahng  charac- 
ters that  beautify  human  fociety. 

There  is  a different  fource  of  picafure 
in  converfation  from  what  I have  fpoken 
of,  called  wit ; which  diverts  the  world  fo 
much,  that  I cannot  venture  to  omit  it, 
although  delicacy  and  a refined  talte  hefi- 
tate  a little,  and  will  not  allow  its  value  to 
be  equal  to  its  currency.  Wit  deals  large- 
ly in  allufion  and  whimfical  fimilitudes ; 
its  countenance  is  always  double,  and  it 
unites  the  true  and  the  fantaftic  by  a nice 
gradation  of  colouring  that  cannot  be 
perceived.  You  obl'crve  that  I am  only 
fpeaking  of  the  ready  wit  of  converfa- 
tion. 

Wit  is  properly  called  in  to  fupport  a 
■converfation  where  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions are  not  concerned;  and  its  proper 
bufinefs  is  to  relieve  the  mind  from  foli- 
tary  inattention,  where  there  is  no  room 
to  move  it  by  paffion ; the  mind’s  .eye, 
when  difengaged,  is  diverted  by  being  fix- 
ed upon  a vapour,  that  dances,  as  it  were, 
on  the  furface  of  the  imagination,  and 
continually  alters  its  afpefl;  the  motley 
image,  whofe  comic  fide  we  had  only 
time  to  furvey,  is  too  unimportant  to  be 
attentively  confidered,  and  luckily  va- 
iiiihes  before  v/e  can  view  it  on  every  fide. 
Shallow  folks  expefl  that  thofe  who  di- 
verted them  in  converfation,  and  made 
•happy  mots,  ought  to  write  w'ell ; and 
imagine  that  they  themfelves  were  made 
to  laugh  by  the  force  of  genius : but  they 
are  generally  difappointed  when  they 'fee 
the  admired  charafle'r  defeend  upon  paper. 
The  truth  is,  the  frivolous  turn  and  habit 
of  a comic  companion,  is  almofl:  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  true  genius,  whofe  na- 
tural exercife  is  deep  and  flow-paced  re- 
flexion. You  may  as  well  expedt  that  a 
man  fhould,  like  Casfar,  form  confiftent 
fchemes  for  fubduing  the  world,  and  em- 
ploy the  principal  part  of  his  time  in 
catching  flies.  I have  often  heard  people 
exprefs  a lurprife,  that  Swift  and  Addifon, 
the  two  greated  mailers  of  humour  of  the 
lad  age,  were  eafily  put  out  of  countenance, 
as  if  pun,  mimicry,  or  rapartee,  were  the 
offspring  of  genius. 

Whatever  fimilitude  may  be  between 
humour  in  writing,  and  humour  in  con- 
yerfation,  they  are  generally  found  to  re- 
quire diderent  talents.  Humour  in  writ- 
ing is  the  offspring  of  refleXion,  and  is  by 
rdee  touclies  and  labour  brought  to  wear 


the  negligent  air  of  nature  ; v/herea'^,  vvit 
in  converfation  is  an  enemy  to  lelledlion, 
and  glows  brighted  when  the  imagination 
flings  off  the  thought  ilie  moment  it  ariies, 
in  its  genuine  new-born  drefs.  Men  a 
little  elevated  by  liquor,  feem  to  have  a 
peculiar  facility  at  ftriking  out  the  capri- 
cious and  fantadlc  images  that  raife  our 
mirth;  in  faX,  what  we  generally  adm'.re 
in  failles  of  wit,  is  the  nicety  with  which 
they  touch  upon  the  verge  of  foily,  indif- 
cretion,  or  malice,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  preferve  thought,  fubtlety,  and  gcod- 
humour;  and  what  we  laugh  at  is  the  mot- 
ley appearance,  whofe  v/himfical  confilt- 
ency  we  cannot  account  for. 

People  are  pleafed  at  wit  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  they  are  fond  of  diverfion  of 
any  kind,  not  for  the  worth  of  tiie  thing, 
but  becaufe  the  mind  is  not  able  to  bear 
an  intenfe  train  of  thinking;  and  yet  the 
ceafing  of  thought  is  infufFerable,  or  rather 
impoffible.  In  fuch  an  uneafy  dilemma, 
the  undeady  excurfions  of  wit  give  the 
mind  its  natural  aXion,  without  fatigue, 
and  relieve  i delightfuliy,  by  employing 
the  imagination  wdthout  requiring  any  re- 
fleXion.  Thofe  who  iiave  an  eternal  ap- 
petite for  wit,  like  thofe  who  are  ever  in 
qued  of  diverfion,  betray  a frivolous  mi- 
nute genius,  incapable  of  thinking. 

Ujher. 

§ 221.  On  Miijic., 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
charms  of  mufic,  and  acknowledged  its 
expreflions  to  be  inteiligibe  to  the  heart. 
It  is  a language  of  delightful  feniations, 
that  is  far  more  eloquent  tnan  w'ords : it 
breathes  to  the  ear  the  cleared  intima- 
tions ; but  how  it  was  learned,  to  what 
origin  we  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  fome  of  its  moll  afteXing  drains,  we 
know  not. 

We  feel  plainly  that  mufic  touches  and 
gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  fublime 
paflions ; that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy, 
and  elevates  in  joy  ; that  it  diflolves  and 
inflames;  that  it  melts  us  in  lenderneis, 
and  roufes  to  rage  : but  its  drokes  are  10 
fine  and  delicate,  that,  like  a tragedy, 
even  the  paflions  that  are  wounded  pleaie  ; 
its  forrews  aie  charming,  and  its  rage 
heroic  and  delightful ; as  people  feel  tlic 
particular  paffions  wi.h  different  degrees 
of  force,  their  tade  of  harmony  mu!l  n o 
portionably  vary.  Mufic  then  is  a -i 
guage  direX^d  to  the  paflions;  bu  he 
ruded  paflions  put  on  a new  natup  , > d 
L 1 3 bc-o...'.c 
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become  plcafiug  in  harmony  : let  me  add, 
nlfo,  that  it  awakens  i'  me  palTions  which 
wc  perceive  not  in  ordinary  life.  Par- 
ticularly the  ir.oft  elevated  fenfation  of 
muiic  arifes  from  a confufed  perception 
of  ideal  or  vifionary  beauty  and  rapture, 
which  is  fufficiently  perceivable  to  hie  the 
imagination,  but  not  clear  enough  to  be- 
come an  objedl  of  knowledge,  'I'his  Iha- 
dowy  beauty  the  mind  attempts,  with  a 
languifliing  curiofiiy,  to  collect  into  a dif- 
tindt  object  of  view  and  comprehenfion  ; 
but  it'  fmks  and  efcapes,  like  the  diffolv- 
ing  ideas  of  a delightful  dream,  that  are 
neither  within  the  reach  of  the  memory, 
nor  yet  totally  fled.  The  n blell:  ch:n-m 
cf  mufic  then,  tiiough  real  and  aff  dtmg, 
feems  too  confufed  and  fluid  to  be  coi- 
jefted  into  a diflinft  idea.  Harmony  is  al- 
ways unaerilood  by  the  crow'd,  and  almoit 
always  miflaken  by  muficians  ; who  are, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  fervile  followers 
of  the  take  of  mode,  and  who  having  ex- 
pended much  time  and  pains  on  trie  me- 
chanic and  pras^tical  pr<rc,  lay  a itreis  on 
the  dexterities  of  hand,  which  yet  have 
no  real  value,  but  as  they  ierve  to  pro- 
duce thofe  collefticns  of  found  that  move 
the  pafllons.  The  prefent  Italian  take  for 
mufic  is  exafliy  correfpondeiU  to  the  take 
cf  tragi  comedy,  that  about  a century  ago 
gained  ground  upon  tlie  flage.  The  mu- 
iicians  of  the  prefent  day  are  charmed  at 
tlie  union  they  form  between  the  grave 
and  the  fantaflic,  and  at  the  furprifing 
tranfltions  tiiey  make  between  extremes, 
while  every  hearer  who  has  the  leak  re- 
mainder of  the  take  of  nature  left;  is  ihock- 
ed  at  the  krange  jargon.  Jf  the  fame 
take  kiould  prevail  in  painting,  we  mull 
foon  expert  to  fee  the  woman's  head,  a 
horfe’s  body,  and  a kin’s  tail,  united  by 
foft  p-radations,  greatly  admired  at  our  pub- 
lic elthibitions.'"  Muflcal  gentlemen  (hould 
take  particular  care  to  prefer ve  in  its  full 
vigour  and  fenfibility  their  original  natural 
lake,  which  alone  feds  and  diicovers  the 
true  beauty  of  mufic. 

If  Milton,  Shakefpeare,  crDryden,  had 
bren  born  with  the  fame  genius  and  in- 
fpiration  for  mufic  as  for  poetry,  and  had 
palled  through  the  praclical  part  without 
corrupting  the  natural  take,  or  blending 
with  it  prepoflefiion  in  favour  of  the 
flights  and  dexterities  of  hand,  then  would 
their  notes  be  tuned  to  painons  and  to 
fentiments  as  natural  and  exprefiive  as 
the  lont  s and  modulations^/)f  the  voice  in 
dlfcourle.  The  mufic  and  the  thought 


would  not  make  different  exprcfiions : the 
hearers  would  only  think  impetuoufly ; 
and  the  effefl  pf  the  mufic  would  be  to 
give  the  ideas  a tumultuous  violence  and 
divine  impulfe  upon  the  mind,  ciuyper- 
fon  converfant  with  the  claffic  poets,  fees, 
inkantly  that  the  paflionate  power  of  mufic 
I fpeak  ot,  was  pcrfeft'y  underkooJ  and 
praftil'cd  by  the  ancients ; that  tiie  inufes 
of  the  Greeks  always  lung,  and  their  fong 
was  the  echo  of  the  iubjeik;,  which  fvvelled 
their  poetry  ii'to  enti.uliaim  and  rapture. 
An  enquiry  into  the  nature  ai  d me. its  of 
the  ancient  inufic,  and  u compariion  there- 
of wit!)  modern  compofitioi  , by  a perfon 
cf  pctt  c genius  and  i n arimiret  of  har- 
mony, who  is  free  from  liiackies  of  prac- 
tice, and  the  prej  :dicrs  of  tne  mode,  aidr 
ed  by  the  countenance  of  a few  men  of 
rank,  of  elevated  and  true  take,  would 
probably  lay  the  prefent  half- Gothic  mode 
of  mufic  in  ruins,  like  thofe  towers  of 
whofe  little  laboured  ornaments  it  is  an 
exaH  pidure,  and  reftore  the  Grecian 
take  of  paflionate  harmony  once  more, 
to  the  delight  and  wonder  of  mankind. 
But  as  from  the  dflpofition  of  things,  and 
the  force  of  falhion,  we  cannot  hope  in 
our  time  to  refeue  the  facred  lyre,  and  fee 
it  put  into  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  I 
can  only  retail  you  to  your  own  natural 
Ict’iing  of  harmony,  and  obferve  to  you, 
that  its  emotions  are  not  found  in  the  la- 
boured, fantakic,  and  furprifing  compofi- 
tions  that  form  the  modern  kyle  of  mufic  t 
but  you  meet  them  in  feme  few  pieces 
that  arc  the  growth  of  wild  un vitiated 
take:  you  difeover  them  in  the  Ivvelling 
founds  that  wrap  us  in  imaginary  gran- 
deur ; in  thofe  plaintive  notes  that  make 
us  in  love  with  woe  ; in  the  tones  that 
utter  the  lover’s  figlis,  and  flukluate  the 
break  with  gentle  pain  ; in  the  noble 
kiokes  that  coil  up  the  courage  and  fury 
of  the  foul,  or  that  lull  it  in  confufed  vi- 
fiORs  of  joy  : in  Ihort,  in  thofe  affeding 
krains  that  find  their  way  to  the  inward 
recefles  of  the  heart ; 

Ur.t'Aifting  all  the  chains  that  tic 

'1  lie  IuuJmi  ioui  of  harmony.  Milton. 

i 2 2 2.  0/!  Sculpture  and  Painting, 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  their  ftand- 
ard  in  nature;  and  their  principles  differ 
only  according  to  the  different  materials 
made  ufe  of  in  thefe  arts.  'The  variety  of 
his  colours,  and  the  flat  furface  on  which 
the  painter  is  at  liberty  tq  laife  his  magic 
' objetks* 
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©bje(5ls.,  give  him  a vaft  fcope  for  orna- 
ment, variety,  hannony  of  parts.,  and  op- 
pofition,  to  pleafe  the  mind,  and  divert  it 
from  too  ftrid  an  examination.  I'he  fcnlp- 
tor  being  fo,much  confined,  has  nothing  to 
move  with  but  beauty,  paiTion,  .and  force 
of  attitude  ; fculpture  therefore  admits  of 
no  mediocrity;  its  works  are  either  into- 
lerable, or  very  fine.  In  Greece,  the 
fnifhing  of  a fingle  flatue  was  often  the 
work  of  many  years. 

Sculpture  and  palming  take  their  merit 
from  the  fame  fpirii  that  poetry  does ; a 
],ullnefs,  a grandeur,  and  force  of  expref- 
fion  : and  their  principal  objeds  are,  the 
fublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pafhonate. 
Painting,  on  account  of  its  great  latitude, 
approaches  alfo  very  near  to  the  variety  of 
poetry;  in  general  their  principles  vary 
only  according  to  the  different  materials 
of  each. 

Poetry  is  capable  of  taking  a feries  pf 
fucccffive  fadls,  which  comprehend  a whole 
aflion  from  the  beginning.  It  puts  the 
paffions  in  motion  gradually,  and  winds 
them  up  by  fucceffive  efforts,  that  all 
conduce  to  the  intended  efftft;  the  mind 
could  never  be  agitated  fo  violently,  if  the 
fform  had  not  come  on  by  degrees:  be- 
lides,  language,  by  its  capacity  of  repre- 
fenting  thoughts,  of  forming  the  commu- 
nication of  mind  with  mind,  and  delcrib- 
ing  emotions,  takes  in  feveral  great,  awful, 
gnd  paffionate  ideas  tjiat  colours  cannot 
reprefent ; but  the  painter  is  confined  to 
objects  of  vifioii,  or  to  one  point  or  in- 
llant  of  time  : and  is  not  to  bring  into 
view  any  events  which  did  not,  or  at  leak 
might  not  happen,  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant.  The  chief  art  of  the  hillory- 
painter,  is  to  hit  upon  a point  of  time, 
that  unites  the  whole  fucceffive  aftion  in 
one  view,  and  krikes  out  tiie  emotion  you 
are  defirous  of  raifing.  Some  painters 
have  had  the  power  of  preferving  the 
traces  of  a receding  paffiion,  or  the  mixed 
dikurbed  emotions  of  the  mind,  without 
impairing  the  principal  paffiion.  The 
?Jedca  of  Tirnomachus  was  a miracle  of 
this  kind ; her  wild  love,  her  rage,  and 
her  maternal  pity,  were  all  poured  forth 
to  the  eye.  In  one  portrait.  Fioin  this 
mixture  of  paffions,  which  is  in  nature, 
the  murderefs  appeared  dreadfully  affedl- 
ing. 

It  is  very  ncceffary,  for  the  union  of 
defign  in  painting,  that  one  principal 
figure  appear  eminently  in  view,  and  that 
all  the  rek  be  fubordinate  tq  it ; that  is. 


the  paffion  or  attention  of  that  principal 
objed  fhould  give  a cak  to  the  whole 
piece : for  inkance,  if  it  be  a wrckler,  or 
a esurfer  in  the  race,  the  whole  fccne 
kaoLild  not  only  be  adive,  but  the  at- 
tentions and  paffions  of  the  rck  of  the 
kgures  ffiould  all  be  direded  by  that 
objed.  If  it  be  a kfiicrman  over  the 
kream,  the  whole  feene  muk  be  filent  and 
meditative;  if  ruins,  a bridge,  or  waterfall, 
even  the  living  perfons  muk  be  fubordi- 
nate.,  and  the  traveller  fnould  gaze  and 
look  back  with  wonder.  This  krid  union 
and  concord  is  rather  more  ncccffiary  in 
painting  tb^n  in  poetry:  the  reafon  is, 
painting  is  almok  palpably  a deception, 
and  requires  the  utmok  /kill  in  feleding  a 
vicinity  of  probable  ideas,  to  give  it  the 
air  of  reality  and  nature.  For  this  reafon 
alfo  nothing  krange,  wonderful,  or  lock- 
ing to  credulity,  ought  to  be  admitted  in 
paintings  that  are  deiigned  after  real  life. 

The  principal  art  of  the  landfcape- 
painter  lies  in  feleding  thofe  objeds  of 
view-  that  are  beautiful  or  great,  provided 
there  be  a propriety  and  a juk  neighbour- 
hood preferved  in  the  affemblage,  along 
with  a carelefs  dikribution  that  folicits 
your  eye  to  the  principal  objed  where  it 
reks;  in  giving  fuch  a glance  or  confufed 
view  of  thofe  that  retire  out  of  prolped, 
as  to  raife  curiokty,  and  create  in  the 
imagination  affeding  ideas  that  do  not  ap- 
pear ; and  in  bekowing  as  much  life  and 
adion  as  poffiible,  without  overcharging  the 
piece.  A landfcape  is  enlivened  by  put- 
ting the  animated  figures  into  adion ; by 
flinging  over  it  the  cliearful  afped  which 
the  fun  bellows,  either  by  a proper  d'lfpo- 
fldon  of  (hade,  or  by  the  appearances  that 
beautify  his  rifing  or  fetting ; and  by  a 
judicious  profped  of  water,  which  always 
conveys  the  ideas  of  motion  : a few  dikie- 
velled  clouds  have  the  fame  effed,  but 
with  Ibincwhat  lefs  vivacity. 

The  excellence  of  portrait-painting  and 
fculpture  fprings  from  the  fame  principles 
that  affied  us  in  life;  they  are  not  the  per- 
fons wlio  perform  at  a comedy  or  tragedy 
v/e  go  to  fee  with  fo  much  pleakire,  but  the 
pafiions  and  emotions  they  difplay : in  like 
manner,  the  value  of  katues  and  pidures 
riles  in  proportion  to  the  krength  and 
clearnefs  of  the  expreflion  of  the  paffions, 
and  to  the  peculiar  and  dikinguilhing  air 
of  charader.  Great  painters  almok  al- 
ways chufe  a fine  face  to  exhibit  the  paf- 
fions  in.  If  you  recoiled  what  I faid  on 
beauty,  you  will  eafily  conceive  the  reafon 
L 1 4 why 
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why  the  agreeable  paluons  are  moft  lively 
in  a beautiful  face;  beauty  is  the  natural 
vehicle  of  the  agreeable  pafiions.  For  the 
lame  reafon  the  tempeftuous  palhons  ap- 
pear fcrongcll;  in  a fine  face;  it  fuffers  the 
moll  violent  derangement  by  them.  7’o 
which  we  may  add,  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ple, that  dignity  or  courage  cannot  be  mix- 
ed in  a very  ill-favoured  countenance;  and 
that  the  painter  after  exerting  his  whole 
fkiil,  finds  in  their  ilead  pride  and  terror. 
I'liefe  obfervations,  which  have  been  often 
made,  ferv'e  to  illuilrate  our  thoughts  on 
beauty.  IJefdes  the  lliid  propriety  of  na- 
ture, fculpture  and  figure- painting  is  a 
kind  of  defeription,  which,  like  poetry,  is 
under  the  diredlion  of  genius ; tliat,  while 
it  preferves  nature,  fometimes,  in  a Hne 
fight  of  fancy,  throws  an  ideal  fplendor 
over  the  figures  that  never  cxillcd  in  real 
life.  Such  is  the  fublitne  and  cclefiial  cha- 
rafler  that  breathes  over  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, and  the  inexprefiible  beauties  that 
dwell  upon  the  Venus  of  Medici,  and  feem 
to  Ihed  an  illumination  around  her.  This 
fuperior  beauty  muft  be  varied  with  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  pafiions;  the  elegance 
of  Juno,  mull  be  decent,  lofty,  and  elat- 
ed ; of  Minerva,  rnafculine,  confident,  and 
challe;  and  of  Venus,  winning,  loft,  and 
conlcious  of  pleafing.  Tlicfe  filler  arts, 
painting  and  llatuary,  as  well  as  poetry, 
put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  imagination 
carries  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
fublimc  far  beyond  viiible  nature;  fince 
no  mortal  ever  pofiefTed  the  blaze  of  di- 
vine charms  ilnit  furrourds  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  or  the  VTnus  of  Medici,  1 have 
jufl  mentioned. 

A variety  and  fiiifii  of  colouring  is  ge- 
nerally the  refuge'  of  painters,  who  are  not 
able  to  animate  their  defigns.  We  may 
call  a luilre  of  colouring,  the  rant  and  ful- 
tian  of  painting,  under  wliich  are  hid  the 
want  of  llrength  and  nature.  None  but  a 
painter  of  real  genius  can  be  fevere  and 
mod  ell  in  his  colouring,  and  pleafe  at  the 
fame  time.  It  mull  be  oblerved,  that  the 
glow  and  variety  of  colours  give  a pleafure 
of  a very  different  kind  from  theobjefl  of 
painting.  When  foreign  ornaments,  gild- 
ing, and  carving  come  to  be  confidertd  as 
necefiary  to  the  beauty  of  pidlures,  they  are 
a plain  diagnofiic  of  a decay  in  tafte  and 
power.  JUjhei\ 

§ 223.  On  Archltedure,^ 

A free  and  eafy  proportion,  united  with 
fimplicity,  feem  to  conllitute  the  elegance 


of  form  in  building.  A fubovdinatlon  of 
parts  to  one  evident  defign  forms  fimpli- 
city ; when  the  members  thus  evidently 
related  are  great,  the  union  is  always  very 
great.  In  the  proportions  of  a noble  edi- 
fice, you  fee  the  image  of  a creating  mind 
refult  from  the  whole.  The  evident  uni- 
formity of  the  rotunda,  and  its  unparal- 
leled fimplicity,  are  probably  the  fourccs 
of  its  fuperior  beauty.  When  we  look  up 
at  a vaulted  roof,  that  feems  to  rell  upon 
our  horizon,  we  are  allonilhed  at  the  mag- 
nificence, more  than  at  the  vifible  extent. 

When  I am  taking  a review  of  the  ob- 
jet^ls  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  can  I pafs 
by  unnoticed  the  fource  of  colours  and  vi- 
fible beauty  ? When  the  light  is  vvltlidrawn 
all  nature  retires  from  view,  vifible  bodies 
are  annihilated,  and  the  foul  mourns  the 
univerfiil  abfence  in  folitude;  when  it  re- 
turns, it  brings  along  with  it  the  creation, 
and  rellorc.s  joy  as  well  as  beauty. 

Ihid. 

§ 224.  thoughts  on  Colours  and  Lights. 

If  I fiiculd  diriinguilh  the  perceptions  of 
the  fer.fes  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  llrength  of  the  traces  left  on  the  ima- 
gination, 1 fiiould  call  tliofe  of  hearing, 
feeling,  fmeillng,  and  tailing, which 
impreis  the  mem.ory  but  weakly;  while 
thofe  of  colours  1 lliouldcall  ideas,  to  de- 
note their  llrength  and  peculiar  clearnels 
upon  the  imagination.  This  dillinftion 
deferves  particular  notice.  The  author  of 
nature  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
the  fixed  material  world  that  furrounds  us ; 
folid  matter  refufes  cur  acquaintance,  and 
will  be  known  to  us  only  by  refilling  the 
touch;  but  how  obfeure  are  the  informa- 
tions of  feeling  ? light  comes  like  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  to  relieve  us:  it  intro- 
duces all  nature  to  us,  the  fields,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  cryfial  llreams,  and  azure 
fky.  But  all  this  beauteous  diverfity  is  no 
more  than  an  agreeable  enchantment  form- 
ed by  the  light  that  fpreads  itfelf  to  view  ; 
the  fixed  parts  of  nature  are  eternally  en- 
tombed beneath  the  light,  and  we  fee  no- 
thing in  fafl  but  a creation  of  colours. 
Schoolmen,  with  their  ufual  arrogance,  will 
tell  you  their  ideas  are  tranferipts  of  na- 
ture, and'aflure  you  that  the  veracity  of 
God  requires  tlrey  Ihould  be  fo,  becaule  we 
cannot  well  avoid  thinking  fo  : but  nothing 
is  an  ebjeft  of  vifion  but  light;  the  pidure 
we  fee  is  not  annexed  to  the  earth,  but 
comes  with  angelic  celerity  to  meet  our 
eyes.  1 hat  which  is  called  body  or  fub- 

llance. 
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S^n.ce,  diat  reflefts  the  various  colours  of 
the  light,  and  lies  hid  beneath  the  appear- 
ance, IS  wrapt  in  iiiipenctrabie  obicurity  ; 
it  is  fatally  hint  out  from  our  eyes  and 
imagination,  and  only  caufes  in  us  the  ideas 
of  feeling,  tailing,  or  fmelling,  which  yet 
are  not  refemblances  of  any  part  of  matter. 

I do  not  know  if  1 appear  too  Ilrong  when 
I call  colours  the  exprelTion  of  the  Divinity. 
Light  llrikes  with  fuch  vivacity  and  force, 
that  we  can  hardly  call  it  inanimate  or  un- 
intelligent. Up:)er. 

§ 225.  On  Uniformity. 

Shall  we  admit  uniformity  into  our  lift 
of  beauty,  or  firll  examine  its  real  merits  ? 
When  we  look  into  the  works  of  nature,  we 
cannot  avoid  obferving  that  uniformity  is 
but  the  beauty  of  minute  objefts.  The 
oppofite  fides  of  a leaf  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  leaves  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
vegetables,  retain  a ftriking  uniformdty ; 
but  the  branch,  the  tree,  and  forell,  defert 
this  fimilarity,  and  take  a noble  irregula- 
rity with  vail  advantage.  Cut  a tree  into 
a regular  form,  and  you  change  its  lofty 
port  for  a minute  prettinefs.  What  forms 
the  beauty  of  country  fcenes,  but  the  want 
of  uniformity  ? No  two  hills,  vales,  rivers, 
or  profpefts,  are  alike;  and  you  are  charm- 
ed by  the  variety.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a 
country  made  up  of  the  moll  beautiful  hills 
and  defcents  imaginable,  but  every  hill  and 
every  vale  alike,  and  at  an  equal  di dance  ; 
they  h'/on  tire  you,  and  you  lind  the  delight 
vanifhes  with  the  novelty. 

There  are,  I own,  certain  alfemblages 
that  form  a powerful  beauty  by  their  union, 
of  which  a fine  face  is  incontellible  evi- 
dence. But  the  charm  dees  not  feem  by 
any  means  to  refide  in  the  uniformity, 
which  in  the  human  countenance  is  not 
very  exadl.  The  human  countenance  may 
be  planned  out  much  more  regularly,  but 
I fancy  without  adding  to  the  beauty,  for 
which  we  mud  feek  another  fource.  In 
truth,  the  lined  eye  in  the  world  without 
meaning,  and  the  fined  mouth  without  a 
fmile,  are  infipid.  An  agreeable  counte- 
nance includes  in  the  idea  thereof  an  agree- 
able and  gentle  difpofitlon.  How  the  coun- 
tenance, and  an  arrangement  of  colours 
and  features,  can  exprefs  tlie  idea  of  an 
unfeen  mind,  we  know  not ; but  fo  the  fact 
is,  and  to  this  fine  intelligent  pidlure,  whe- 
ther it  be  falfe  or  true,  certain  I am,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is 
owing,  more  than  to  uniformity.  Shall  we 
then  fay,  that  the  greeted  miifcrmhy,  along 
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with  the  greated  variety,  forms  beauty  ? 
But  this  is  a repetition  of  words  without 
didindl  ideas,  and  explicates  a well-known 
eifedl  by  an  obfeure  caufe.  Uniformity,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  excludes  variety  ; and 
variety,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  excludes  uni- 
formity. Variety  is  by  far  more  plead ng 
than  uniformity,  but  it  does  not  conditute 
beauty;  for  it  is  impoflibie  that  cm  he 
called  beauty,  which,  when  well  known, 
ccafes  to  pleafe : whereas  a due  piece  of 
mufic  fliall  charm  after  being  heard  a hun- 
dred times ; and  a lovely  countenance  makes 
a dronger  impredion  on  the  mind  by  being 
often  feen,  becauie  there  beauty  is  real.  ) 
think  we  may,  upon  the  whole,  conclude, 
that  if  uniformity  be  a beauty,  it  is  but  the 
beauty  of  minute  objedls ; and  that  it 
pleafes  only  by  the  vidble  dedgn,  and  tlie 
evident  footdeps  of  intelligence  it  difeo- 
vers.  ■ 

§ 226.  On  No'velty, 

I mud  fay  fomething  of  the  evanefeeat 
charms  of  novelty.  When  our  curioiity  is 
excited  at  the  opening  of  new  fcenes,  our 
ideas  are  aiTedling  and  beyond  life,  and  we 
fee  objedls  in  a brighter  hue  than  th°y  af- 
ter appear  in.  For  when  curiodty  Is  fated, 
the  objedls  grow  dull,  and  our  ideas  fall  to 
their  diminutive  natural  dze.  Wint  I have 
laid  may  account  for  the  raptured  profpedl 
of  our  youth  we  fee  backward  ; novelty 
always  recommends,  becaufe  expedlaiions 
of  the  unknown  are  ever  Idgh ; and  in  youth 
we  have  an  eternal  novelty;  unexperienced 
credulous  youth  gilds  our  young  ideas,  and 
ever  meets  a frefhluflre  that  is  not  yet  al- 
layed by  doubts.  In  age,  experience  cor- 
redls  our  hopes,  and  the  imagination  cools ; 
for  this  reafon,  wifdom,  and  high  pleaiure 
do  not  refide  together. 

I have  obferved  through  this  difeourfe, 
that  the  delight  we  receive  from  the  vifible 
objeds  of  nature,  or  from  the  dne  arts,  may 
be  divided  into  the  conceptions  of  the  fub- 
lime,  and  conceptions  of  the  beautiful.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  fubiime  I fpoke  hypothe- 
tically, and  with  diffidence;  all  we  certain- 
ly know  on  this  head  is,  that  the  fen- 
fations  of  the  fubiime  we  receive  from  ex- 
ternal objefls,  are  attended  with  obfeure 
ideas  of  power  and  immendty ; the  origin 
of  our  fenfations  of  beauty  are  Hill  more 
unintelligible ; however,  1 think  there  is 
Tome  foundation  for  clafTmg  the  objedls  of 
beauty  under  different  heads,  by  a corre- 
fpondenCe  or  fimilarity,  that  may  be  ob- 
ferved between  feveral  particulars.  Ibid. 

§ 227. 
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227.  On  the  Origin  of  our  general  Ideas 
of  Beauty. 

A full  and  confifucnt  evidence  of  defign, 
eTpccially  if  the  dchgn  be  attended  with  an 
important  effect,  gives  the  idea  ol  beauty  : 
thus  a Ihip  under  fail,a  greyhound,  a wcll- 
ihaped  horfc,  are  beautiful , bccaule  thuy 
difplay  with  eafe  a great  dciign.  Birds  and 
beafts  ot  prey,  completely  armed  for  dc- 
UTrudion,  are  for  the  fame  rcaloii  beautiful, 
although  cbjefls  of  terror. 

Where  different  defigns  at  a fngle  view, 
appear  to  concur  to  one  effed,  the  beauty 
accumulates ; as  in  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture : where  different  defigns,  leading  to 
different  effecls,  unite  in  the  lame  whole, 
theycaiife  confulion,and  diminiih  the  idea 
of  beauty,  as  in  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Upon  the  fame  principle,  csnfufion  and 
difordcr  are  ugly  or  fnghtiul ; the  ligures 
made  by  Ipilled  liquors  are  always  ugly. 
Regular  figures  are  handfome  ; and  the 
circular,  the  mofl;  regular,  is  the  moll;  beaii- 
tifuL  This  regulation  holds  only  where 
the  fublime  does  not  enter  ; for  in  that  cafe 
the  irregularity  and  carelelTnefs  add  to  the 
ideas  of  poiver,  and  raife  in  proportion  Qur 
admiration.  The  confuHon  in  which  we  Ice 
the  liars  fcattered  over  tiie  heavens,  and 
the  rude  arrangement  of  mountains,  add 
to  their  grandeur. 

A mixture  of  the  fublime  aids  exceed- 
ingly the  idea  of  beauty,  and  heightens  the 
horrors  of  diforder  and  uglinefs.  Perfonal 
beauty  is  vaftly  raifed  by  a noble  air ; on 
the  contrary,  the  difiblution  and  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  didrefs  the  mind  proportionally; 
but  while  we  mourn  over  great  rums,  at 
the  dellruflion  of  our  fpecies,  we  arc  al!o 
foothed  by  the  generous  commiferatlon  we 
feel  in  our  owm  breads,  and  therefore  ruins 
give  us  the  fame  kind  of  grateful  melan- 
choly we  feel  at  a tragedy.  Of  all  the 
objeds  of  difeord  and  confufon,  no  other 
is  fo  (hocking  as  the  human  foul  in  inad- 
nefs.  When  we  fee  the  principle  of  thought 
and  benuty  diibrdered,  the  horror  is  too 
high,  like  tl  at  of  a maffacre  committed 
before  cur  eyes,  to  fuffer  the  mind  to  make 
any  redex  ahl  on  the  goh  like  traces  of 
pity  that  diilinguifn  our  fpccics ; and  we 
feel  no- fenfations  but  thol'c  cfdifmay  and 
terror. 

Regular  motion  and  life  fliewn  in  inani- 
mate obied",  give  us  nlfo  the  fee  ret  plea- 
fare  we  call  beauty.  Tlvas  waves  fpent, 
ar.d  fucceliively  breaking  uj'oa  lire  Ihoie, 
and  waving  fields  ofeorn  and  grad  in  co:v 


tinued  motion,  are  ever  beautiful.  Tlie 
beauty  of  colours  may  perhaps  be  arranged 
under  this  head : colours,  like  notes  of  mu- 
fic,  affefh  the  paffions  ; red  incites  anger, 
black  to  melancholy  ; white  brings  a gen- 
tle joy  to  the  mind  ; the  fofter  colours  re- 
frelh  or  relax  it.  The  mixtures  and  gra- 
dations of  colours  have  an  effect  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  tranfidons  and  combina- 
tions of  founds  ; but  the  Ihrokes  are  too 
tranfient  and  feeble  to  become  the  objedts 
of  expreffion. 

Beauty  alfo  rcfults  from  every  difpofition 
of  nature  that  plainly  difeovers  her  favour 
and  indulgence  to  us.  Tl'us  the  fpring 
feafon,  when  the  w^eathcr  becomes  mild, 
the  verdant  held:,  trees  loaded  with  fruit 
or  covered  with  (hade,  clear  fprings,  but 
particularly  the  human  face,  W'here  the  gen- 
tle paffions  are  delineated,  aie  beyond  ex;- 
preiuon  beautiful.  On  the  fame  principle, 
inclement  wintry  (kies,  trees  firipped  of 
their  verdure,  defert  barren  lands,  and, 
above  all,  death,  are  frightful  and  Block- 
ing. I mull,  however,  obferve,  that  I do 
not  by  any  means  fuppofe,  that  the  fenti- 
mer.L  of  beauty  arifes  ffom  a redex  conli- 
dcrate  ad  of  the  mind,  upen  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  defigns  of  nature  or  of  art;  the 
feniiment  of  beauty  is  inffanta neons,  and 
depends  upon  no  prior  refiedions.  All  I 
mean  is,  tha:  dehgn  and  beauty  are  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  united  together;  fo  that 
where  we  fee  the  one,  whether  we  refled 
on  it  or  no,  we  perceive  the  other.  1 mufl 
further  add,  that  there  may  be  other  divi- 
fions  of  beauty  eafily  difcoverable,  which 
1 have  not  taken  notice  of. 

The  general  fenfe  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  grandeur,  feems  peculiar  to  man  in  the 
creation.  The  h.erd  in  common  with  him 
enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  fpring  ; they  lie 
down  to  repofe  cn  the  Bowery  bank,  and 
liear  the  peaceful  humming  of  the  bee ; 
they  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  padures ; 
but  we  have  realbii  to  think,  that  it  is  man 
only  who  fees  the  image  of  beauty  over 
the  happy  proi'ped,  and  rejoices  at  it ; that 
it  is  hid  from  the  brute  creation,  and  de- 
pcuds'not  upion  fenfe,  but  on  the  intelligent 
mind. 

Wc  have  jud  taken  a tranfient  view  of 
the  piincipa.l  departments  of  t;ihc  ; let  us 
now,  madam,  make  a few  general  reflec- 
tions upon  our  fubjed.  VJher. 

% 22S.  SciJc,Tafrg,  and  Genius  dlf  in gulfked* 

'i'hc  human  genius,  with  the  bell:  affill:- 
ar.ee,  an.d  tlic  hiicll:  examples,  bre.aks  f.rtl\ 

but 
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But  (lowly ; and  the  grcatell  men  have  but 
gradually  acquired  a juft  tafte,  and  chaftc 
fimple  conceptions  of  beauty.  At  an  im- 
mature age,  the  lenfe  of  beauty  is  vvealt 
and  confufed,  and  requires  an  excefs  of 
colouring  to  catch  its  attention.  It  then 
prefers  extravagance  and  rant  to  juftnefs, 
a grcls  falfc  wit  to  the  engaging  light  of 
nature,  and  the  fhewy,  rich,  and  glaring, 
to  the  line  and  amiable.  This  is  the  child- 
hood of  talle  ; but  as  the  human  genius 
ftrengthens  and  grows  -to  maturity,  if  it  be 
a/Tiftcd  by  a happy  education,  the  fenfe  of 
univerfal  beauty  awakes ; it  begins  to  be 
difgiifted  with  tlie  falfe  and  miniapcn  de- 
ceptions that  pleafed  before,  and  refts  with 
delight  on  elegant  fimplicity,  on  pidlares  of 
eafy  beauty  and  unaffcdled  grandeur. 

The  progrefs  of  the  line  arts  in  the  hu- 
man mind  may  be  fixed  at  three  remark- 
able degrees,  from  their  foundation  to  the 
loftieft  height,  Tite  bafis  is  a fenfe  of 
beauty  and  of  the  fublime,  the  fccond  ftep 
we  may  call  tafte,  and  the  lall  genius, 

A fenfe  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  great 
is  univerfal,  which  appears  from  the  uni- 
formity thereof  in  the  moK  ciftant  ages 
and  nations.  What  was  engaging  and 
fublime  in  anc’ent  Greece  and  Rome,  are 
fo  at  this  day;  and,  as  I obferv'ed  before, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  neceftity  of  improve- 
ment or  fciencc,  to  difeover  the  charms  of 
a graceful  or  noble  deportment.  There 
is  a fne,  but  an  ineffeflual  light  in  the 
breaft  of  man.  After  nightfall  we  have 
admired  the  planet  Venus;  the  beauty  and 
vivacity  of  her  luftre,  the  immenfe  diftance 
from  which  we  judged  ber  beams  ifTued, 
and  the  filence  of  the  night,  all  concurred 
to  ilrike  us  vvith  an  agreeable  amazement. 
But  file  fhone  in  dillinguiilicd  beauty,  with- 
out giving  fufficient  light  to  diredf  our 
fteps,  or  ftiew  us  the  objedls  around  us. 

T hus  in  unimproved  nature,  the  light  of 
the  mind  is  bright  and  ufelefs.  In  utter 
barbarity,  our  profped  of  it  is  ftiil  lefs 
fixed;  it  appears,  and  then  again  Teems 
wholly  to  vanifh  in  the  favage  breaft,  like 
the  lame  planet  Venus,  when  fiic  has  but 
juft  raifed  her  orient  beams  to  raarrl- 
ners  above  the  waves,  and  is  now  ddcrled, 
and  now  loft,  through  thefwejling  billows. 

The  next  fiep  is  tafte,  the  fubjccl  of  onr 
enquiry,  which  confifts  in  a diillndl:, 
unconfufed  knowledge  of  the  great  and 
beautiful.  Although  you  fee  not  many 
pofiefied  of  a good  tafte,  yet  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  it.  The  very 
populace  oi‘  Athens  had  acquired  a good 
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tafte  by  habit  and  fine  examples,  fo  that  a 
delicacy  of  judgment  fcenied  natural  to 
all  wdio  breathed  the  air  of  that  elegant 
city  : we  find  a manly  and  elevated  lenfe 
diilinguifii  the  common  people  of  Rome 
and  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  while  the 
level  of  mankind  was  preferved  in  thofe 
cities  ; while  the  Plebeians  had  a fhare  in 
the  government,  and  an  utter  reparation 
was  not  made  beev/een  them  and  the  no- 
bles, by  wealth  and  luxury.  But  when 
once  the  common  people  are  rent  afunder 
wholly  from  the  great  and  opulent,  and 
made  fubi’ervient  to  the  luxury  of  the  lat- 
ter ; then  the  tafte  of  nature  infallibly 
takes  her  fiight  from  both  parties.  The 
poor  by  a fordid  habit,  and  an  attention 
wholly  confined  to  mean  views,  and  the 
rich  by  an  attention  to  the  changeable 
inodes  of  fancy,  and  a vitiated  preference 
for  the  rich  and  coftly,  lofe  view  of  fimple 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  may  feem  a pa- 
radox, and  yet  I am  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  it  would  be  ealier  at  this  day  to 
give  a good  tafte  to  tlie  young  favages  of 
America,  than  to  the  noble  youth  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Genius,  the  pride  of  man,  as  man  is  of 
the  creation,  has  been  pofiefied  but  by 
few,  even  in  the  brightelt  ages.  Men  of 
fuperior  genius,  while  they  fee  the  reft  of 
numkind  painfully  llruggling  to  compre- 
hend obvious  truths,  glance  themfelves 
through  the  moft  remote  confequences, 
like  lightning  through  a path  that  can- 
not be  traced.  They  fee  the  beauties  of 
nature  vvith  life  and  warmth,  and  paint  them 
forcibly  without  effort,  as  the  morning  fun 
does  the  feenes  lie  rifes  upon  ; and  in  fe- 
vei'al  inllanccs,  communicate  to  objedfs  a 
morning  freiknefs  and  unaccountable  iuftre, 
that  is  not  feen  in  the  creation  of  nature. 
'I’he  poet,  ti\e  llatuary,  the  painter,  have 
produced  images  that  left  nature  far  be- 
hind. ^ 

The  conftellatlons  of  extraordinary  per- 
fonages  who  appeared  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  or  near  the  fame  period  of  time,  after 
ages  of  darknefs  to  which  we  know  no  be- 
ginning; and  the  long  barrennefs  of  thofe 
countries  after  in  great  men,  prove  that 
genius  owes  much  of  its  Iuftre  to  a perfo- 
nal  conteft  of  glory,  and  the  ftrong  rival- 
fiiip  of  great  examples  within  adlual  view 
and  knowledge ; and  that  great  parts  alone 
are  not  able  to  lift  a perfon  out  of  bar- 
barity. It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  infpirlrig  fpirit  of  the  fine  arts 
retired,  and  left  inanimate  and  cold  the 

breafts 
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fcreails  of  poets,  painters,  and  flatuaries, 
snen  of  tade  ill  11  remained,  who  diftin- 
l^uifhed  and  admired  the  beauteous  monu- 
ments of  genius  j but  the  power  of  exe- 
cution was  loll ; and  although  monarchs 
loved  and  courted  the  arts,  yet  they  re- 
fufed  to  return.  From  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  neither  tafte,  nor  natural  parts, 
form  the  creating  genius  that  infpired  the 
great  mailers  of  antiquity,  and  that  they 
owed  their  extraordinary  powers  to  fomc- 
thing  diiferent  from  both. 

If  we  confider  the  numbers  of  men  who 
wrote  well,  and  excelled  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  ages  of 
genius,  and  the  fimplicity  that  always  at- 
tends beauty;  we  mull  be  led  to  think, 
that  although  few  perhaps  can  reach  to 
the  fupreme  beauty  of  imagination  dif- 
played  by  the  firll  rate  poets,  orators,  aixl 
philofophcrs  ; yet  moll  men  are  capable 
of  jull  thinking  and  agreeable  writing. 
"Nature  lies  very  near  our  refleflions,  and 
will  appear,  if  we  be  not  mided  and  preju- 
diced before  the  fenfe  of  beauty  grows  to 
maturity.  The  populace  of  Athens  and 
Rome  prove  drongly,  that  uncommon  parts 
or  great  learning  are  not  nccefiary  to  make 
men  think  juHly,  UJher, 

§ 229.  Thoughts  on  the  Huriian  Capacity. 

We  know  not  the  bounds  of  tade,  be- 
caufe  wc  arc  unacquainted  with  the  extent 
and  bounJaries  of  the  human  genius.  The 
mind  in  ignorance  is  like  a deeping  giant; 
it  has  iminenfe  capacities  without  the  power 
of  ufing  them.  By  lidening  to  the  Icflures 
of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes,  philofo- 
phers,  and  legidators  ; for  he  of  all  man- 
kind leemed  to  have  difeovered  the  diort 
imd  iightfome  path  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  To  give  you  an  in  dance  of  the 
human  capacity,  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately within  your  notice,  what  graces, 
what  fentiinenls,  have  been  tranfplanted 
into  the  motion  of  a minuet,  of  which  a 
favage  has  no  conception  ! We  know  not 
10  what  degree  of  rapture  harmony  is 
capable  of  being  carried,  nor  what  hidden 
powers  maybe  in  yet  unexperienced  beau- 
ties of  the  imagination,  whofe  objefls  are 
in  feenes  and  in  worlds  we  are  drangers 
to.  Children,  who  die  young,  have  no 
conception  of  the  fentiment  of  perfonal 
beauty.  Are  we  certain  that  we  are  not 
yet  children  in  refpefl  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
beauties  f We  are  ignorant  whether  there 
be  not  paffions  in  the  foul,  that  have 
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hitherto  remained  unawaked  and  undilco- 
vered  for  want  of  objecls  to  roufe  them  : 
we  feel  plainly  that  fome  fuch  are  gently 
agitated  and  moved  by  certain  notes  of 
mufic.  In  reality,  we  knovv  not  but  the 
tade  and  capacity  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  the  foul,  may  extend  as  far  beyond 
all  we  adually  perceive,  as  this  whole 
world  exceeds  the  fphere  of  a cockle  or  an 
oyder.  Ihiu\ 

§ 230.  Tajis  ho-xv  depra^ved  and  loft. 

Let  us  now  confider  by  what  means  tade 
is  ulually  depraved  and  loll  in  a nation,, 
that  is  neither  conquered  by  barbarians 
nor  has  lod  the  improvements  in  agricuL 
ture,  hulbandry,  and  defence,  that  allow 
men  leifure  for  refledion  and  embelliilv 
ment.  I obferved  before  that  this  natural 
light  is  not  fo  clear  in  the  greated  men, 
but  it  may  lie  oppreded  by  barbarity. 
When  people  of  mean  parts,  and  of  pride 
without  genius,  get  into  elevated  dations, 
they  want  a tade  for  fimple  grandeur,  and 
mi  Hake  for  it  what  is  uncommonly  glaring 
and  extraordinary ; whence  proceeds  falfc 
wit  of  every  kind,  a gaudy  richnefs  in 
drefs,  an  oppredive  load  of  ornament  in 
building,  and  a grandeur  overilrained  and 
puerile  univerfalTv.  I mull  oblerve,  that 
people  of  b.ad  tade  and  little  genius  almoil 
always  lay  a great  llrefs  on  trivial  matters, 
and  are  ollentatious  and  exafl  in  finguUri- 
ties,  or  in  a decorum  in  trifles.  When 
people  ol  mean  parts  appear  in  high  da- 
tions, and  at  the  head  of  the  fadiionable 
world,  they  cannot  fail  to  introduce  a falfe 
embroidered  habit  of  mind : people  of 
nearly  the  fame  genius,  who  make  up  the 
crowd,  will  admire  and  follow  them ; and 
at  length  folitary  tade,  adorned  only  by 
noble  fimplicity,  will  be  lod  in  the  general 
example. 

Alio  when  a nation  is  much  corrupted  ; 
when  avarice  and  a love  of  gain  have  felz- 
eu  upon  the  hearts  of  men ; when  the  no- 
bles ignominloudy  bend  their  necks  to 
corruption  and  bribe./,  or  enter  into  the 
bafe  myderies  of  gaming  ; then  decency, 
elevated  principles,  and  greatnefs  of  lonl, 
expire;  and  all  that  remains  is  a comedy 
or  puppet-dievv  of  elegance,  in  which  the 
dancing-mader  and  peer  are  upon  a level, 
and  the  mind  is  underdood  to  have  no  part 
in  the  drama  of  poUtenefs,  or  elfe  to 
under  a mean  difguife  of  virtues  which  it  is 
not  podeifed  of.  Ibid, 

h 231. 
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§ 231.  Zomc  Reflexions  on  the  Huma?i 
Mind. 

Upon  putting  together  the  whole  of  our 
refledlions  you  fee  two  different  natures 
laying  claim  to  the  human  race,  and  drag- 
ging it  different  ways.  You  fee  a necef- 
fity,  that  ariles  from  our  fituation  ard  clr- 
I <!  umilai1ces,  bending  us  down  into  unworthy 
j inifery  and  fordid  bafenefs ; and  you  fee, 

! when  we  can  efcape  from  the  infulting  ty- 
^ ^-anny  of  our  fate,  and  acquire  eafe  and 
j freedom,  a generous  nature,  that  layflupi- 
I fed  and  opprcfied,  begin  to  awake  and 

. charm  us  with  profpe<^b  of  beauty  and 

I This  awaking  genius  gazes  in 

1 rapture  at  the  beauteous  and  elevating 
feenes  of  nature.  The  beauties  of  nature 
are  familiar,  and  charm  it  like  a mother’s 
bofom;  and  the  objefls  which  have  the 
plain  marks  of  immenfe  power  and  gran- 
deur, raife  in  it  a dill,  ah  inquifitive,  and 
trembling  delight:  but  genius  often  throws 
over  the  objeds  of  its  conceptions  colours 
finer  than  thofe  of  nature,  and  opens  a 
paradife  that  exifls  no  where  but  in  its 
t‘)wn  creations.  The  bright  and  peaceful 
feenes  of  Arcadia,  and  the  lovely  deicrip- 
tions  of  padoral  poetry,  never  exifled  on 
earth,  no  more  than  Pope’s  fnepherds  or 
the  river  gods  of  Windfor  fored : it  is  all 
but  a charming  illufion,  which  the  mind 
firll  paints  with  celeflial  colours  and  then 
languiihes  for.  Knight-errantry  is  an- 
other kind  of  delufion,  which,  though  it  be 
hdlitioLis  in  fadl,  yet  is  true  in  fentiinent.  I 
believe  there  are  few  people  who  in  their 
youth,  before  they  be  corrupted  by  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  are  not  knight- 
errants  and  prlncefl'es  in  their  hearts.  The 
foul,  in  a beauteous  edlacy,  communicates 
a flame  to  words  which  they  had  not  ; 
and  poetry,  by  its  quick  tranfitions,  bold 
figures,  lively  images,  and  the  variety  of 
Ciforts  to  paint  the  latent  rapture,  bears 
witnefs,  that  the  confufed  ideas  of  the 
mind  are  Hill  infinitely  fuperior,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  defenption.  It  is 
this  divine  fpirit  that,  when  roufed  from  its 
lethargy,  breathes  in  noble  fentiments,  that 
charms  in  elegance,  that  damps  upon  mar- 
ble or  canyafs^  the  figures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  that  infpires  them  with  an  air  above 
I humanity,  and  leads  the  foul  through  the 
enchanting  meanders  of  mufic  in  a waking 
vifion,  through  which  it  cannot  break,  to 
difeover  the  near  objefts  that  charm  it. 

^ How  fhall  we  venture  to  trace  the  ob- 
je<5l  of  this  furprizing  beauty  peculiar  to 
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genius,  which  evidently  does  not  come  to 
the  mind  from  the  fenfes  ? It  is  not  con- 
veyed in  found,  for  we  feel  the  founds  of 
mufic  charm  us  by  gently  agitating  anl 
fwclling  thepalfions,  and  fetting  fome  paf- 
fions  afloat,  for  which  wc  liavc  no  name, 
and  knew  not  until  they  were  awaked  in 
the  mind  by  harmony.  This  beauty  docs 
not  arrive  at  the  mind  by  the  ideas  of  vi- 
fion,  though  it  be  moved  by  them  ; for  in 
evidently  bellows  on  the  mimic  reprefen- 
tations  and  images  the  mind  makes  of  the 
objects  of  fenfe,  an  enchanting  lovelinefs 
that  never  exiiled  in  thofe  objefts.  Where 
fhall  the  foul  find  this  amazing  beauty, 
whofe  very  Ihadow,  glimmering  upon  the 
imagination,  opens  unfpeakable  raptures 
in  it,  and  diilrads  it  with  languifhing  plca- 
fure?  What  are  thofe  liranger  fentiments 
that  lie  in  wait  in  the  foul,  until  imific  calls 
them  forth.?  What  is  the  obfeure  but 
unavoidable  value  or  merit  of  virtue  ? or 
who  is  the  law-maker  in  the  mind  who 
gives  it  a worth  and  dignity  beyond  al! 
elHmation,  and  punifhes  the  breach  of  it 
with  confeious  terror  and  defpair?  What 
is  it,  in  objedls  of  immeafurablc  power 
and  grandeur,  that  w'^e  look  for  with  Hill 
amazement  and  awful  delight  t — But  I 
find,  madam,  we  have  been  infenfibly  led 
into  fubjeds  too  abflrufe  and  fcverc ; I 
mud  not  put  the  graces  with  whom  we 
have  been  converfing  to  flight,  and  draw 
the  furious  air  of  meditation  over  that 
countenance  where  the  fmiles  naturally 
dwell, 

I have,  in  confeqiience  of  your  permif- 
fion,  pat  together  fuch  thoughts  as  oc- 
curred to  me  on  good  take.  1 told  you, 
if  I had  leifurc  hereafter,  I would  difpofe 
of  them  with  more  regularity,  and  add 
any  new  obfervations  that  I may  make. 
Before  I finilh,  I inufl:  in  julb’ce  make  my 
acknowledgments  of  the  affikance  I re- 
ceived. I took  notice,  at  the  beginning, 
that  Rollin’s  Obfe  rvations  on  Take  gave 
occafion  to  this  difeourfe.  Sir  Harry  Beau- 
mont’s poliflied  dialogue  on  beauty,  called 
Crito,  was  of  fervice  to  me  ; and  I have 
availed  myfeif  of  the  writings  and  fenti- 
merits  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the 
poets  and  katuaries  of  Greece,  which  was 
the  native  and  original  country  of  the 
graces  and  fine  arts.  But  I fhould  be  very 
unjuk,  if  I did  not  make  my  chief  ac- 
knowledgments where  they  are  more  pe- 
culiarly due.  If  your  modeky  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  draw  that  pifture  from  which 
I borrowed  my  ideas  of  elegance,  I am 

bound 
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bound  at  lead,  in  honedy,  to  dirdaim  every 
merit  but  that  of  copying  from  a bright 
original.  VJher. 

§ 232.  Ge7teral  Kejle^ions  tipoji  'ivhat  is 

called  Good  TaJIs.  Frcin  Rollin’^ 

Belles  Lett  res, 

Tade  as  it  now  falls  under  cur  confi- 
deration,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
reading  of  authors  and  compofition,  is  a 
clear,  lively,  and  didiiuft  di!cerning  of  all 
the  beauty,  truth,  and  judnefs  of  ^ the 
thoughts  and  expredions,  which  compofe 
a difeourfe.  It  didinguilhes  what  is  con- 
formable to  eloquence  and  propriety  in 
every  chara6ler,  and  fuitable  in  different 
circumdances.  And  whild,  with  a delicate, 
and  exquifite  fagacity,  it  notes  the  graces, 
turns,  manners,  and  expreffions,  mod  likely 
to  pleafe,  it  perceives  alfo  all  the  defeds 
xvhich  produce  the  contrary  effed,  and  dif- 
finguiiiies  precifely  wherein  thofe  defefts 
confid,  and  how  far  they  arc  removed 
from  the  drid  rules  of  art,  ?.nd  the  real 
beauties  of  nature. 

This  happy  faculty,  which  it  is  more 
cafy  to  conceive  than  define,  is  lefs  the 
elFecl  of  genius  than  judgment,  and  a kind 
of  natural  reafon  wrought  up  to  perfection 
by  dudy.  It  ferves  in  compondon  to  guide 
and  dired  the  underllanding.  It  makes 
ufe  of  the  imagination,  but  without  fub- 
mitting  to  it,  and  keeps  it  always  in  fub- 
jedion.  It  confults  nature  univerfally,  fol- 
lows it  dep  by  dep,  and  is  a faithful  image 
of  it.  Referved  and  fparing  in  the  midd 
of  abundance  and  riches,  it  dlfpcnfes  the 
beauties  and  graces  ot  difeourfe  with  tem- 
per and  wifdom.  It  never  fuffers  itfelfto 
be  dazzled  with  the  falfe,  how  glittering  a 
figure  foever  it  may  make-  ’Tis  equally 
offended  with  too  much  and  too  little.  It 
know's  precifely  where  it  mud  dop,  and 
cuts  off,  without  regret  or  mercy,  what- 
ever exceeds  the  beautiful  and  perfed. 
’Tis  the  want  of  this  quality  which  occa- 
fions  the  various  fpecies  of  bad  dyle  ; as 
bombad,  conceit,  and  witticilm  ; in  which 
as  Quindilian.  fays,  the  genius  is  void  of 
judgment,  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  carried 
away  with  an  appearance  of  beauty,  ^uo- 
ties  ingenium  judicio  caret y Jpede  boni  faU 

litur. 

Tade,  fimple  and  uniform  in  its  prin- 
ciple, is  varied  and  multiplied  an  infinite 
Dumber  of  ways,  yet  fo  as  under  a thou- 
fand  different  forms,  in  profe  or  verfe,  in 
a declamatory  or  concife,  fublime  or  fim- 
ple,  jocofe  or  ferious  dyle,  ’tis  alw'ays  the 
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fame,  and  carries  with  it  a certain  charac- 
ter of  the  true  and  natural,  immediately 
perceived  by  all  perfons  of  judgment.  We 
cannot  fay  the  dyle  of  Terence,  Phaedrus,, 
Sallud,  Cccfar,  Tally,  Livy,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  is  the  fame.  And  yet  they  have 
all,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreifion,  a 
certain  tintdure  of  a common  fpirit,  which 
in  that  diverfity  of  genius  and  dyle  makes 
an  affinity  between  them,  and  a fenfible 
didcrence  alfo  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
writers,  who  have  not  the  damp  of  the  bed’ 
age  of  antiquity  upon  them. 

I have  already  laid,  that  this  didinguiffi- 
ing  faculty  was  a kind  of  natural  reafon 
wrought  up  to  perfefHon  by  dudy.  In 
reality  all  men  bring  the  fird  principles  of 
tade  with  them  into  the  world,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  As  a proof  of 
this,  we  may  urge,  that  every  good  orator 
is  almod  always  infallibly  approved  of  by 
the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  tade  and  fentiment  upon  this  point,  as 
Tally  obferves,  between  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  mude  and 
painting.  A concert,  that  has  all  its  parts 
well  compofed  and  well  executed,  both  as 
to  indruments  and  voices,  pleafes  univer- 
fally. But  if  any  difeord  arifes,  any  ill 
tone  of  voice  be  intermixed,  it  lhall  dlf- 
pleafe  even  thofe  who  are  abfolutely  igno- 
rant of  mufic.  They  know  not  wliat  it  is 
that  offends  them,  but  they  find  fomewhat 
grating  in  it  to  their  ears.  And  this  pro- 
ceeds from' tile  tade  and  fenfe  of  harmony 
implanted  in  them  by  nature.  In  like 
manner  a fine  pliTiure  charms  and  tranf- 
ports  a fpeff  ator,  who  has  no  idea  of  paint- 
ing. Aik  him  what  pleafes  him,  and  why 
it  pleafes  him,  and  he  cannot  eafily  give 
an  account,  or  fpecify  the  real  reafons ; 
but  natural  fentiment  works  almod  the 
fame  effed  in  him  as  art  and  ule  in  con- 
noiffeurs. 

The  like  obfervations  will  hold  good  as 
to  the  tade  we  are  here  I'pcaking  of.  MoIl 
men  have  the  fird  principles  of  it  in  them- 
fclves,  though  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
they  lie  dormant  in  a manner,  for  want  of 
indrudion  or  refledion;  as  they  are  often 
difledor  corrupted  by  a vicious  education, 
bad  cudoms,  or  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  country. 

But  how  depraved  foever  the  tade  may 
be,  it  is  never  abfolutely  lod.  There  are 
certain  fixed  remains  of  it,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  underdanding,  wherein  all  men 
agree.  Where  thefe  fccret  feeds  are  cul- 
tivated 
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f tivated  with  care,  they  may  be  carried  to 
} a far  greater  height  of  perfection.  And 
1 1 if  it  fo  happens  that  anyfrefh  light  awalc- 
I tens  thefe  frit  notions,  and  renders  the  mind 
} attentive  to  the  immutable  rules  of  truth 
i and  beauty,  fo  as  to  difeover  the  natu- 

t ral  and  neceifary  conlequences  of  them, 

• and  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  a model 
t lo  facilitate  the  application  of  them  ; we 
generally  fee,  that  men  of  the  bell  fenfe 
gladly  cad  ofr'  their  ancient  errors,  corredl 
j the  miiiakes  of  their  former  judgments, 

; and  return  to  the  judnefs,  and  delicacy, 

, which  are  the  effedts  of  a renned  tade,  and 

fby  degrees  draw  others  after  them  into  the 
fame  way  of  thinking. 

; I'o  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  upon  tile  fuccefs  of  certain  great  ora- 
tors and  celebrated  authors,  vyho,  by  their 
natural  talents,  have  recalled  thefe  primi- 
tive ideas,  and  given  frefo  life  to  thefe 
feeds,  which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of 
every  man.  In  ii  little  time  tliey  united 
the  voices  of  thofe  who  made  the  bed  ufe 
of  their  reafon,  in  their  favour.;  and  foon 
after  gained  the  applaufe  of  every  age 
and  condition,  both  ignorant  and  learned, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  point  oi2.t  amongd.  us 
fche  date  of  the  good  taiie,  which  now 
i reigns  in  all  arts  and  fciences ; by  tracing 
each  up  to  its  original,  we  Ihould  fee  that 
a frnall  number  of  men  of  genius  have  ac- 
quired the  nation  this  glory  and  advan- 
■tage. 

Even  thofe,  who  live  ia  the  politer  ages 
without  any  application  to  learning  or 
^udy,  do  not  fail  to  gain  fome  tinflure  of 
the  prevailing  good  taile,  \vhich  has  a laare 
without  their  perceiving  it  themfelves,  in 
t.hc?ir  conve.’lation,  letters,  and  behaviour. 
There  are  few  of  our  foldiers  at  prefent, 
who  would  no^  write  more  corre-flly  and 
elegantly  than  Vilie-IIardouin,  and  the 
otiicr  otlicers  who  lived  in  a ruder  and 
more  barbarous  age. 

h rom  what  I have  faid,  vve  may  con- 
clude, that  rules  and  precepts  may  be  laid 
down  for  the  improvement  of  this  difeern- 
iiig  faculty;  and  I cannot  perceive  why 
Quindiiian,  who  judly  fets  fuch  a value 
upon  it,  fliould  lay  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
obtained  by  art,  than  the  tade  or  fmell  ; 
2\of*  ??iagis  arte  traditu>\  t^uarn  gJfJIus  ant 
odor;  uniefs  he  meant,  that  fome  perfbns 
fb  ftupid,  and  hav^e  fo  little  ufe  of  their 
judgment,  as  might  tempt  one  to  believe 
shat  it  was  in  reality  dae  gift  sf  nature  alone.. 

^ Neither  do  I think  that  Qninailian  is 
aofoluiely  in  tke  right  in  the  in;&ance  he 
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produces  at  lead  with  refpefl  to  tafte,  Vfc 
need  only  imagine  what  pafTes  in  cer- 
tain nations,  in  which  long  cullom  ha^  in- 
troduced a fondnefs  for  certain  odd  and 
extravagant  diihes.  They  readily  com- 
mend good  liquors,  elegant  food,  and  good 
cookery.  They  foon  learn  to  difeern  the 
delicacy  of  the  feafoning,  wlien  a fkilful 
mailer  in  that  way  has  pointed  it  out  t® 
them,  and  to  prefer  it  to  the  grolfncfs  of 
their  former  diet.  When  I talk  thus,  ][ 
\^ould  not  be  underflood  to  think  tkofc 
natictfis  had  great  caufe  to  complain,  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  ability  in  what 
is  become  fo  fatal  to  us.  But  we  may 
judge  ficm  hence  the  refemblance  there  is 
between  the  tafte  of  the  body  and  mind., 
and  liO'.v  proper  the  firll  is  to  deferibe  the 
cl’.araciers  of  the  fecond. 

The  good  take  we  fpeak  of,  which  is 
that  of  li:erature,  is  not  limited  to  what 
we  ca.ll  the  fciences,  but  extends  itfelf 
imperceptibly  to  other  arts,  fuch  as  archi- 
tedure,  painting,  fculpture,  and  mulic. 
’d  is  the  fame  diicerning  faculty  which  in- 
troduces iiniverfally  the  fame  elegance, 
the  fame  fymmetry,  and  the  fame  order 
in  the  difpofidon  of  the  parts;  which  in- 
clines us  to  a noble  fimplidty,  to  natural 
beauties,  and  a judicious  choice  of  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  deprava- 
tion of  cake  in  arts  has  been  always  a 
mark  and  confequence  of  the  deprivatiorfe 
of  take  in  literature.  TTjC  heavy,  con- 
fufed,  and  grofs  ornaments  of  the  old  Go- 
thic buildings,  placed  ufually  witliout  ele- 
gance, contrary  to  all  good  rules,  and  out 
of  all  true  proportions^  were  the  image 
of  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  fapuc 
age. 

The  good  take  of  literature  reaches  alfo 
to  public  cukoms  and  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing. An  habit  of  eonfulting  the  belt  rules 
upon  one  fiibjedl,  naturally  leads  to  the 
doing  it  alfo  upon  others.  Paulus  iEmi~ 
liu-s,  whofe  genius  was  fo  univerfally  ex- 
ten  kve,  haviiig  made  a great  feaft  for  the- 
entertainment  of  all  Greece  upon  the  con*, 
quell  ol  Macedon,  and  obferving  that  his 
gueils  lookeli  upon  it  as  conduced  wkh- 
more  elegance  and  art  than  might  be  ex- 
pedled  from  a foldier,  told  them  they  were 
much  in  the  wrong  to  be  furprifed  at  it; 
for  the  fame  genius,  which  taught  how  to 
dra'v  up  an  army  to  advantage,  naturally 
pointed  out  the  proper  difpolicion  of  a 
table. 

But  by  a krange,  though  frequent  re- 
volution, which  is  one  great  proof  of  the 

wcaknd^ 
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weaknefs,  or  rather  the  corruption  cf  hu- 
man underhanding,  this  very  delicacy  and 
elegance,  which  the  good  taile  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence  ufually  introduces  into 
common  life,  for  buildings,  for  inlbmce, 
and  entertainments,  coming  by  little  and 
little  to  degenerate  into  excels  and  luxury, 
introduces  in  its  turn  the  bad  take  in  lite- 
rature and  eloquence.  This  Seneca  in- 
forms us,  in  a very  ingenious  manner,  in 
one  of  his  cpldles,  where  he  feems  toltave 
drawn  a good  defcrlption  of  himfelf,  though 
he  did  not  perceive  it. 

One  of  his  friends  had  afked  him, 
whence  the  alteration  could  pofiibly  arife 
which  was  fometimes  obfervable  in  elo- 
quence, and  which  carried  moil  people  into 
certain  general  faults;  fuch  as  the  affec- 
tation of  bold  and  extravagant  figures,  me- 
taphors flruck  off  without  meafure  or  cau- 
tion, fentences  fo  fhort  and  abrupt,  that 
they  left  people  rather  to  guefs  what  they 
meant,  than  conveyed  a meaning. 

Seneca  anfwers  this  queilion  by  a com- 
mon proverb  among  the  Greeks ; “ As  is 
their  life,  fo  is  their  difeourfe,’’  Talh  homi- 
nihus  fuit  oratio,  qualis  ^ita.  As  a private 
perfon  lets  us  into  his'charafter  by  his  dif- 
courfe,  fo  the  reigning  Eyle  is  oft  an  image 
cf  the  public  manners.  The  heart  carries 
•tlie  underdanding  away  with  it,  and  com- 
municates its  vices  to  it,  as  well  as  its 
virtues.  When  men  drive  to  be  diftin- 
guiflicd  from  the  rcdl  of  the  world  by  no- 
velty, and  refuement  in  their  furniture, 
buildings,  and  entertainments,  and  a du- 
dicus  fearch  after  every  thing  that  is  not  in 
common  arc ; the  fame  tade  will  prevail 
in  eloquence,  and  introduce  novelty  and 
irregularity  there.  When  the  mind  is  once 
accudomed  to  defpife  rules  in  manners,  it 
vvii!  not  follow  tiiem  in  dyle.  Nothing 
will  then  go  down  but  what  firiites  by  its 
being  new  and  glaring,  extraordinary  and 
affedted.  Trifling  and  childifh  thoughts 
will  take  place  ■ of  fuch  as  are  bold  and 
overdrained  to  an  cxcefs.  We  fhall  affe(5I 
a fleek  and  florid  dyle,  and  an  elocution 
pompous  indeed,  but  with  little  more  than 
mere  found  in  it. 

And  this  fort  of  faults  is  generally  the 
effedl  of  a fingle  man’s  example,  who, 
having  gained  reputation  enough  to  be 
followed  by  the  multitude,  feis  up  for  a 
mafter,  and  gives  the  drain  to  others.  ’Tis 
thought  honourable  to  imitate  him,  to  ob- 
ferve  and  copy  after  him,  and  his  dyle 
becomes  the  rule  and  model  of  the  public 
tade. 


As  then  luxury  in  diet  and  drefs  is  d 
plain  indication  that  the  manners  are  not 
under  lo  good  a regulation  as  they  diould 
be;  lo  a licentioufnefs  of  dyle,  when  it  be- 
comes public  and  general,  Ihews  evidently 
a depravation  and  corruption  of  the  under- 
dandings  of  mankind, 

I'o  remedy  this  evil,  and  reform  tlie 
thoughts  and  exprcfficns  ufed  in  dyle,  it 
will  be  requidtc  to  cleanfe  the  fpring  from 
whence  tliey  proceed.  ’Tis  the  mind  that 
mud  be  cured.  When  that  is  found  and 
vigorous,  eloquence  will  be  fo  too  ; but  it 
becomes  feeble  and  languid  when  the  mind 
is  enfeebled  and  enervated  by  pleafuresand 
delights.  In  a word,  it  is  the  mind  which 
prelides,  and  directs,  and  gives  motion  to 
the  whole,  and  all  the  red  follows  its  im^ 
preffions. 

tie  has  obferved  elfcwhere,  that  a dyle 
too  dudied  and  far-fetched  is  a m.ark  of 
a little  genius.  He  would  have  an  orator, 
cfpecially  when  upon  a grave  and  ferious 
fubjeft,  be  lefs  curious  abowt  words,  and 
the  manner  of  placing  tlu/^m,  th,'^n  of  his 
matter,  and  the  choice  (^f  his  thoughts. 
When  you  fee  a difeourfe  laboured  and  po- 
lilhed  with  fo  much  carefulnefs  and  lludy, 
you  may  conclude,  fays  he,  that  it  comes 
from  a mean  capacity,  that  budes  itfelf  in 
trifies.  A writer  of  great  genius  will  not 
dand  for  fuch  minute  things.  He  tliinks 
and  fpeaks  with  more  noblencfs  and  gran- 
deur, and  we  maydifeern,  in  all  he  fays,  a 
certain  cafy  and  natural  air,  whicli  argues  a 
man  of  ical  riches,  who  does  not  endeavour 
to  appear  fo  He  then  compares  this  floi  id 
prinked  eloquence  to  young  people  curled 
out  and  powdered,  and  conrinuaily  before 
their  giafs  and  the  toilet : Barba  ct  coma 
7!itidosy  dc  capfiila  tot  os.  Nothing  great  and 
foiid  can  be  expected  from  fuch  characters, 
bo  alio  with  oratoj-s.  The  difeourfe  is  in 
a manner  the  vifage  of  the  mind.  If  it  is 
decked  out,  tricked  up,  and  painted,  it  is 
a fign  there  is  feme  defeCt  in  the  mind, 
and  all  is  not  found  within.  So  much  finery, 
difplayed  with  fuch  art  and  Itudy,  is  not 
the  proper  ornament  of  eloquence.  Ison 
ej}  or7ia}ne7itu)n  virile,  cctrci/i/iitas. 

Who  \vould  rot  think,  upon  hearing  Se- 
neca talk  thus,  thnt  he  was  a declared  ene- 
my of  bad  take,  and  that  no  one  was  more 
capable  of  oppofing  and  preventing  it  than 
he?  And  yet  it  was  he,  more  than  any 
other,  that  contributed  to  the  deprivation, 
of  t.ade,  and  corruption  of  eloquence.  I 
lhall  take  an  occafion  to  fpcak  upon  this 
fubjetil  in  anotliqr  place,  and  lhall  do  it. 
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the  more  freely,  as  there  is  ca ufe  to  fear 
left  the  bad  tafte  for  bright  thoughts,  and 
turns  of  exprehion,  which  is  properly  the 
character  of  Seneca,  ftiould  prevail  in  our 
own  age.  And  I queftioii  whether  this 
be  not  a mark  and  prefage  of  the  ruin  of 
eloquence  we  are  threatened  with,  as  the 
immoderate  luxury  that  now  reigns  more 
than  ever,  and  the  almoft  general  decay  of 
good  manners,  are  perhaps  alfo  the  fatal 
harbingers  of  it. 

One  fingle  perfon  of  reputation  fome- 
times,  as  Seneca  obferves,  and  he  himfelf 
is  an  inftance  of  it,  who  by  his  eminent 
qualifications  lhall  have  acquired  theefteem 
of  the  public,  may  fuffice  to  introduce  this 
bad  tafte,  and  corrupt  ftyle.  V/hilft  moved 
by  a fecret  ambition,  a man  of  this  cha- 
rafter  ftrives  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  from 
the  reft  of  the  orators  and  writers  of  his 
age,  and  to  open  a new  path,  where  he 
thinks  it  better  to  march  alone  at  the  head 
of  his  new  difciples,  than  follow  at  the 
heels  of  the  old  mailers ; whilft  he  prefers 
the  reputation  of  wit  to  that  of  folidity, 
purfues  what  is  bright  rather  than  what 
is  folid,  and  fets  the  marvellous  above 
the  natural  and  true;  whilft  he  chufes 
rather  to  apply  to  the  fincy  than  to  the 
judgment,  to  dazzle  reafon  than  convince 
it,  to  furprife  the  hearer  into  an  approba- 
tion, rather  than  deferve  it  ; and  by  a 
kind  of  delufion  and  foft  enchantment  car- 
ry off  the  admiration  and  applaufes  of  fu- 
perficial  minds  (and  fuch  the  multitude 
always  are)  ; other  writers,  feduced  by 
the  charms  of  novelty,  and  the  hopes  of 
a like  fuccefs,  will  fufter  themfelves  infen- 
fibly  to  be  hurried  down  the  ftream,  and 
add  ftrength  to  it  by  following  it.  And 
thus  the  old  tafte,  though  better  in  itfelf, 
fhall  give  way  to  the  new  one  without 
redrefs,  which  fhall  prefently  affume  the 
force  of  law,  and  draw  a whole  nation 
after  it. 

This  ftiould  awaken  the  diligence  of  the 
mafters  in  the  univerfity,  to  prevent  and 
hinder,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  ruin 
of  good  tafte;  and  as  they  are  entrufted 
with  the  public  inftruflion  of  youth,  they 
Ihould  look  upon  this  care  as  an  eflential 
part  of  their  duty.  The  cuftom,  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  ancients  have  changed; 
they  are  often  oppofite  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  the  ufages  that  prevail  amongft  us ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  there- 
fore lefs  neceftary  for  us.  Their  aftions 
are  gone  and  cannot  return  ; great  events 
have  had  their  courfe,  without  any  rea- 
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Ton  left  for  us  to  expeCl:  the  like ; and  tJie 
revolutions  of  irates  and  empires  have  per- 
haps very  little  relation  to  their  prefen c 
fuuation  and  wants,  and  therefore  become 
of  lefs  concern  to  us.  But  good  tafte,  which 
is  grounded  upon  immutable  principle 
is  always  the  fame  in  every  age ; and  it 
is  the  principal  advantage  that  young  per- 
fons  fnould  be  taught  to  obtain  from  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors,  who  have  ever  been 
looked  upon  v/ith  reafon  as  the  mafters, 
depofitories,  and  guardians  of  found  elo- 
quence and  good  tafte.  In  fine,  of  all 
that  may  anywife  contribute  to  the  cul- 
tivating the  mind,  we  may  truly  fay  this 
is  the  moft  eiTential  part,  and  what  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others. 

This  good  tafte  is  not  confined  to  lite- 
rature; it  takes  in  alfo,  as  we  have  already 
fuggefted,  all  arts  and  fciences,  and  bran- 
ches of  knowledge.  It  confifts  therefore  in 
a certain  juft  and  exa£l  difeernment,  which 
points  out  to  us,  in  each  of  the  fciences 
and  branches  of  knowl(?tige,  whatever  is 
moft  curious,  beautiful,  and  ufeful,  v/hat- 
ever  is  moft  eifential,  fuitable,  or  necef- 
fary  to  thoie  who  apply  to  it ; how  far 
confequently  we  ftiould  carry  the  ftudy  of 
it;  what  ought  to  be  removed  from  it; 
what  deferves  a particular  application  and 
preference  before  the  reft.  For  want  of 
this  difeernment,  a man  may  fall  ftiort  of 
the  moil  eftential  part  of  his  profeiSon, 
without  perceiving  it : nor  is  the  cafe 
rare  as  one  might  imagine.  An  inftance 
taken  from  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon 
will  fet  the  matter  in  a clear  light. 

The  young  Cyrus,  fon  of  Cambyfes 
King  of  Perfia,  had  long  been  under  the 
tuition  of  a mafter  in  the  art  of  war, 
who  was  without  doubt  a perfon  of  the 
greateft  abilities  and  beft  reputation  in  his 
time.  One  day,  as  Cambyfes  was  diL 
courfing  with  his  fon,  he  took  occalion  to 
mention  his  mafter,  whom  the  yodng 
Prince  had  in  great  veneration,  and  from 
whom  he  pretended  he  had  learnt  in 
general  whatever  was  neceftary  for  the 
command  of  an  army.  Has  your  mafter, 
fays  Cambyfes,  given  you  any  ledlures 
of  ceconomy ; that  is,  has  he  taught  you 
how  to  provide  your  troops  with  necef- 
faries,  to  fupply  them  with  provifions, 
to  prevent  the  diftempers  that  are  inci- 
dent to  them,  to  cure  them  when  they 
are  fick,  to  ftrengthen  their  bodies  by  fre- 
quent exercife,  to  raife  emulation  among 
them,  how  to  make  yourfelf  obeyed, 
efteemed,  and  beloved  by  them?  Upon 
M m all 
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all  thefc  points,  artfwered  Cyrus,  and  fe- 
vcral  others  the  King  ran  over  to  him,  he 
has  not  fpoke  one  word,  and  they  are  all 
new  to  me.  And  what  has  he  taught  you 
then?  To  exercife  my  arms,  replies  the 
young  Prince,  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow, 
to  call  a fpcar,  to  form  a camp,  to  draw 
the  plan  of  a fortification,  to  range  my 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  make  a review, 
to  fee  that  they  inarch,  file  off,  and  en- 
camp. Cambyfes  fmiled,  and  let  his  Ton 
fee,  that  he  had  learnt  nothing  of  what 
was  moil  eifential  to  the  making  of  a good 
officer,  and  an  able  general;  and  taught 
him  far  more  in  one  converfation,  which 
cetainly  defcrves  well  to  be  fludled  by 
young  gentlemen  that  are  dcfigned  for  the 
army,  than  his  famous  mailer  had  done  in 
many  years. 

rivery  profeifion  is  liable  to  the  fame 
inconvenience,  either  from  our  not  being 
fufficiently  attentive  to  the  principal  end 
v/c  flionld  have  in  view  in  our  applica- 
tions to  it,  or  from  taking  cullom  for  our 
guide,  and  blindly  following  the  footfleps 
of  others,  wIto  have  gone  before  us.  There 
is  nothing  more  ufefui  than  the  knowledge 
of  hillory.  But  if  we  reft  fatisfied  in  load- 
ing our  memory  with  a multitude  of  faffs 
of  no  great  curiofity  or  importance,  if  we 
dwell  only  upon  dates  and  difficulties  in 
chronology  or  geography,  and  take  no 
pains  to  get  acquainted  with  the  genius, 
manners,  and  charadlers  of  the  great  men 
we  read  of,  we  lhall  have  learnt  a great 
deal,  and  know  but  very  little.  A treatife 
of  rhetoric  may  be  extenfive,  enter  into 
a long  detail  of  precept,  define  very  ex- 
adly  every  trope  and.  figure,  explain  well 
their  differences,  and  largely  treat  fuch 
queftions  as  were  warmly  debated  by  the 
rhetoricians  of  old ; and  with  all  this  be 
very  like  that  difeourie  of  rhetoric  Tully 
fpeaksof,  which  was  only  fit  to  teach  people 
not  to  fpeak  at  all,  or  not  to  the  purpofe. 
Scrip/it  artcffi  rhrtoricam  Clean! hesy  fed  JtCy 
lit,  ji  quis  chmutc/cere  concupierity  nihil  aliud 
Ihgere  debeat.  In  philofophy  one  niightfpend 
abundance  of  time  in  knotty  and  ablltule 
diTputes,  and  even  learn  a great  many 
fine  and  curious  things,  ai»J  at  the  finne 
time  neglcft  the  elTentia!  part  of  the  ffud\y 
which  is  to  form  the  judgment  and  cliredl 
the  manners. 

In  a word,  the  moft  necefia-ry  qualifi- 
cation, not  only  in  the  art  of  fpeakingand 
the  fciences,  but  in  the  whole  condmft  of 
cur  life,  is  that  tafte,  prudence,  and  dilcre- 
llon,  which  upon  all  fubjefls  and  on  ?veiy 


occafion  teaches  us  what  we  ftiould  dc, 
and  how  to  do  it.  lllud  dicere  fails  habco, 
nihil  effy  non  medo  in  orando,  fed  in  omni 
‘vita,  prills  conflio,  Rollin. 

§ 233.  Dr.  Johmson’j  Preface  to  his 
Edition  of  S K A K E S P K A R E . 

That  praifes  are  without  reafon  laviflied 
on  tlie  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
complaint  likely  to  be  alwniys  continued 
by  ttioic,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing 
to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the  he- 
refies  of  paradox ; or  thofe,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  confolatory 
expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  pof- 
terity  what  the  prefent  age  refufes,  and 
flatter  themfelves  that  the  regard,  w’hich 
is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  laft  be- 
llowed by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that 
attrafls  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubt- 
edly votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from 
reafon,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  feem 
to  admire  indiferiminately  whatever  has 
been  long  preferved,  without  confidering 
tKat  time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with 
cfiance ; all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to 
honour  paft  than  prefent  excellence ; and 
the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  flude  of  age,  as  the  eye  furveys  the 
fun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great 
contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  faults 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  livings 
we  elllmate  his  powers  by  his  worft  per- 
formance ; and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate 
them  by  his  beft. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  ex- 
cellence is  not  abfolute  and  definite,  but 
gradual  and  comparative;  to  w'orks  not 
raifed  upon  principles  demonfb-atlve  and 
fcientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obfer- 
vatlon  and  experience,  no  other  teft  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  con- 
tinuance of  efteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  polfeffed  they  have  often  examined 
and  compared  ; and  if  they  perfift  to  value 
the  polieffloii,  it  Is  becauie  frequent  com- 
parifons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vour. AvS  among  the  works  of  nature  no 
man  can  properly  call  a river  deep,  or  a 
inoLintaiii  high,  without  the  knowledge  of 
many  rncumains,  and  many  rivers;  fo, 
in  the  produftions  of  genius,  nothing  can 
i>e  flyled  excellent  till  it  has  been  com- 
pared with  other  works  Oi'  the  fame  kind. 
Demonilration  immediately  difplays  its 
power,  aud  has  nothing  to  hoyc  or  fear 

from 
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from  the  flux  of  years;  but  works  tenta- 
tive and  experimental  muft  be  eflimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and 
colledive  ability  of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered 
in  a long  fiiccelfion  of  endeavours.  Of 
the  firfl:  building  that  was  raifed,  it  might 
be  with  certainty  determined,  that  it  was 
round  or  fquare ; but  whether  it  was  fpa- 
cious  or  lofty  muft  have  been  referred 
to  time.  The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  nwm- 
bers  was  at  once  difcovered  to  be  perfedl : 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not 
to  tranfcend  the  common  limits  of  human 
intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that  na- 
tion after  nation,  and  century  after  cen** 
tury,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
tranfpofe  his  incidents,  new  name  his  cha- 
radlers,  and  paraphrafe  his  fentiments. 

7'he  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have 
long  fubfifted,  arifes,  therefore,  not  from 
any  credulous  confidence  in  the  fuperior 
wildom  of  paft  ages,  or  gloomy  perfuafion 
of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the 
confequence  of  acknowledged  and  indubi- 
table pofitions,  that  what  has  been  longeft 
known  has  been  moft  confidered,  and  what 
is  moft  confidered  is  belt  underltood. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I have  un- 
dertaken the  revifion,  may  now  begin  to 
aflume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  eftablifhed  fame  and 
prefcriptive  veneration,  tie  has  long 
outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly 
fixed  as  the  teft  of  literary  merit.  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive 
from  perfonal  allufion,  local  cuftoms,  or 
temporary  opinions,  have  for  many  years 
been  loft;  and  every  topic  of  merriment,  or 
motive  of  forrow,  which  the  modes  of  ar- 
tificial life  afforded  him,  now  only  obfeure 
the  feenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are 
at  an  end  ; the  tradition  of  his  friendfhips 
and  his  enemies  has  perifhed ; his  works 
fupport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor 
fupply  any  faction  with  inveftives ; they 
can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify 
malignity  ; but  are  read  without  any  other 
reafon  than  the  defire  of  pleafure,  and  are 
therefore  praifed  only  as  pleafure  is  ob- 
tained : yet,  thus  unaflifted  by  intereft  or 
paffions  they  have  paft  through  variations 
of  tafte  and  change  of  manners,  and,  as 
1 they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, have  received  new  honours  at  every 
tranfmiflion. 

But  becaufe  human  judgment,  though 
it  be  gradually  gaining  upon  certainty, 
never  becomes  infallible;  and  approbation, 
though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only 
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the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fafhion  ; it 
is  proper  to  enquire,  by  what  peculiarities 
of  excellence  Shakefpeare  has  gained  and 
kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many  and  pleafe 
long,  but  juft  reprefentations  of  general 
nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irre- 
gular combinations  of  fanciful  invention 
may  delight  awhile,  by  tliat  novelty  of 
which  the  common  fatiety  of  life  fends  us 
all  in  queft ; but  the  pleafures  of  fudden 
wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  mind 
can  only  repofe  on  the  ftability  of  truth. 

Shakefpeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at 
leaf!  above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet 
of  nature;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a faithful  mirror  of  manners  and 
of  life.  His  charaflers  are  not  modified 
by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  un- 
praTifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ; by  the 
peculiarities  of  ftudiesor  profefiions,  which 
can  operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers  ; or 
by  the  accidents  of  tranfient  fafliions  or 
temporary  opinions ; they  are  the  genuine 
progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as  the 
world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation 
will  always  find.  His  perfons  aT  and 
fpeak  by  the  influence  of  thofe  general 
paffions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  life 
is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets,  a charader  is  too  often  an 
individual;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign 
that  fo  much  inftruTion  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Sliakefpeare 
with  pra(ftical  axioms  and  domeftic  wif- 
dom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every 
verfe  was  a precept ; and  it  may  be  faid 
of  Shakefpeare,  that  from  his  works  may 
be  colledled  a fyftem  of  civil  and  cecono- 
mical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
Ihewn  in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paflages, 
but  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue  ; and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  feledt  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  oflered  his  houfe  to  fale,  carried 
a brick  in  his  pocket  as  a fpecimen. 

It  will  not  ealily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakefpeare  excels  in  accommodating  his 
fentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  obferved 
of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declamation,  that 
the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
the  more  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for 
the  world,  becaufe  he  found  nothing  there 
Mm2  which. 
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which  he  Oiould  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  fame  remavk  may  be  applied 
to  every  fiage  hut  that  of  Shakefpeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direc- 
tion, is  peopled  byfnch  charadlers  as  were 
never  feen,  converling  in  a language 
which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which 
will  never  arife  in  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind. But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  fo  evidently  determined  by  the  in- 
cident which  produces  it,  and  is  purfued 
with  fo  much  eafe  and  fnnplicity,  that  it 
feems  fcarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fidlion, 
but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  fe- 
ledion  out  of  common  converfation  and 
common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  fiage  the  univerfal 
agent  is  love,  by  whofe  power  all  good  and 
evil  is  dikributed,  and  every  a.dion  quick- 
ened or  retarded.  To  bring  a lover,  a 
lady,  and  a rival  into  the  fable  ; to  entangle 
them  in  contradidlory  obligations,  perplex 
them  with  oppofitions  of  interelt,  and  har- 
rafs  them  with  violence  of  defires  incon- 
fillent  with  each  other  ; to  make  them  meet 
in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony;  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outra- 
geous forrow;  to  diftrefs  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  dillrehed  ; to  deliver  them 
as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered ; is 
the  bufinefs  of  a modern  drarnatid.  For 
this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is  mifre- 
prefented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But 
love  is  only  one  of  many  palhons ; and  as 
it  has  no  greater  influence  upon  the  fum  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  liv- 
ing world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw 
before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  paf- 
iion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a 
caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Charaflers,  thus  ample  and  general,  were 
not  eafily  diferiminated  and  preferved ; yet 
perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  perfonages 
more  diftindt  from  each  other.  I will  not 
fay  with  Pope,  that  every  fpeech  may  he 
afligned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  bccaufe 
many  fpeeches  there  are  which  have  no- 
thing characteriftica,!;  b'jt,  perhaps,  thougli 
ibrne  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
perfon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that 
can  be  properly  transferred  from  the  pre- 
fent  pofiefibr  to  another  claimant.  I'he 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reafon  for 
choice. 

Other  dramatifls  can  only  gain  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  charadlers, 
by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or 
depravity',  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro- 
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mances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a giant 
and  a dwarf;  and  he  that  (hould  form  his 
expedlations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play, 
or  tiorn  the  talc,  would  be  equally  deceiv- 
ed. Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes ; his  feenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  adl  and 
fpeak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  ffiould 
himfelf  have  fpoken  or  adled  on  the  fame 
occafion  : even  where  the  agency  is  fupsr- 
natural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life. 
Ocher  writers  difguife  the  mofl:  natural 
paffions  and  moir  frequent  incidents ; fo 
that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world  : Shake- 
fpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  fami- 
liarizes the  wonderful ; the  event  which  he 
reprefents  will  not  happen  ; bur,  if  it  were 
pollible,  its  effedls  would  probably  be  fuch 
as  he  has  affigned ; and  it  may  be  faid, 
that  he  has  not  only  fhewn  human  nature 
as  it  adls  in  real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would 
be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be 
expofed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shake- 
fpeare, that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of 
life;  that  he  who  lias  mazed  his  imagina- 
tion, in  following  the  phantoms  whidi 
other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecflacies, 
by  reading  Imrnan  fentiments  in  human 
language,  by  feenes  from  which  a hermit 
m.ay  ellimate  the  tranfaclions  of  the  world, 
and  a confcflbr  predidl  the  progrefs  of  the 
paihons. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has 
expoled  him  to  tlie  cenfure  of  critics, 
who' form  their  judgments  upon  narrower 
principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his 
Romans  not  fufiiciently  Roman;  and  Vol- 
taire cenfurcs  his  kings  as  not  completely 
royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius, 
a fenator  of  Rome,  fliould  play  the  buf- 
foon; and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency 
violated  when  the  Danilh  ufurper  is  repre- 
fented  as  a drunkard.  But  Shakefpeare 
always  makes  nature  predominate  over 
accident;  and  if  he  prefen es  the  eflential 
charafler,  is  not  very  caref  ul  of  dillindions 
faperinduced  and  adventitious.  His  llory 
requires  Romfns  or  Kings,  but  he  thinks 
only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like 
every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  difpofi- 
tions ; and  wanting  a buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  fenate-houfe  for  that  which  the  fenate- 
houfe  would  certainly  have  afforded  him. 
He  was  inclined  to  fliew  an  ufurper  and  a 
murderer  not  only  odious,  but  defpicable  ; 
he  therefore  added  clrunkcnncfs  to  his  otlier 
vqualities,  knovying  that  kings  love  wine 
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like  other  men,  and  thnt  wine  exerts  its 
natural  power  upon  kings.  Thefe  are  the 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds;  a poet  over- 
looks tJie  cafual  dillimftion  of  country  and 
condition,  as  a painter,  fati.'fied  with  the 
figure,  neglcdls  the  drapery. 

The  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by 
mixing  comic  and  tragic  feenes,  as  it  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  deferves  more  con- 
sideration. Let  the  fadl  be  firll  ftated,  and 
then  examined. 

Shakefpeare’s  plays  are  not,  in  the  ri- 
gorous and  critical  fenfe,  either  tragedies 
or  comedies,  but  compofitions  of  a diilind 
kind;  exhibiting  the  real  ilate  of  fnblu- 
nary  nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  forrow,  mingled  withendlefs 
variety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination  ; and  exprefling  the 
courfe  of  the  world,  in  which  the  lofs  of 
one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  reveiler  is  haftening  to 
his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend:  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is 
foinetimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another; 
and  many  mifehiefs  and  many  benefits  arc 
done  and  hindered  without  defign. 

Out  of  this  cha.os  of  mingled  purpofes 
and  cafualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according 
to  the  laws  which  cullom  had  preferibed, 
felcded  fome  the  crimes  of  men,  and  fome 
their  abfurdities ; fome  the  momentous  vi- 
cifTitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter  oc- 
currences ; fome  the  terrors  of  dilcrefs,  and 
fome  the  gaieties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe 
the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the 
names  of  tragedy  and  co?nedy^  compofitions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trary means,  and  confidered  as  fo  little  al- 
lied, that  1 do  not  recoiicdl,  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  a iingle  writer  who 
attempted  both. 

Shakefpeare  has  united  the  powers  of 
cxiciting  laughter  and  forrow,  not  only  in 
one  mind,  but  in  one  compof tion.  Alinofl 
all  his  plays  are  divided  between  ferious 
and  ludicrous  charadlers  ; and  in  the  fuc- 
celfive  evolutions  of  the  defign,  fometimes 
produce  ferioufn.efs  and  forr(fw,  and  fome- 
times levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a praclice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticifm  vyill  be  readily  allowed; 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
criticifm  to  nature.  Th.e  end  of  writing 
is  to  inflrud ; the  end  of  poetry  is  to  in- 
flruflby  pleaiing.  That  the  mingled  drama 
may  convey  all  the  inftrudion  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  in- 
cludes both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition* 
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and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the 
appexuance  of  life,  by  fhew ing  how  great 
machinations  and  fiend er  dcfigns  may  pio- 
mote  or  obviate  one'another,  and  tlieliigh 
and  the  lovv  co-operate  in  the  general  fyf- 
temby  unavoidable  concatenation. 

it  is  objeded,  that  by  this  change  of 
fccnes  the  paffions  are  interrupted  in  their 
progreifion,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
being  iu)t  advanced  by  a due  gradation 
of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  la!l  the 
po-.v'cr  to  more,  which  conftitutes  the  per- 
fedlon  of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reafon- 
ing  is  fo  fpecious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  thoic  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  falfe.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled Icenes  feldom  fail  to  produce  the  in- 
tended viciffitudes  of  palfion.  Fidion  can- 
not move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attentioni* 
may  be  eafily  transferred  ; and  though  it 
mull  he  allowed  that  plead ng  melancholy 
be  fometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome 
levity,  yet  let  it  be  confidered  likewifc, 
that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleafing,  and 
that  the  diilurbance  of  one  man  may  be 
the  relief  of  another  ; that  different  audi- 
tors have  different  habitudes  ; and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  all  pleafure  confifts  in 
variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided 
our  author’s  works  into  comedies,  hillories, 
and  tragedies,  feem  not  to  have  diilin- 
giidhed  the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exad 
or  defi  liie  ideas. 

An  adion  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  perfons,  however  ferious  or  dif- 
tielsfui  through  its  intermediate  incidents, 
in  their  opinion  conditu  ted  a comedy.  This 
idea  of  a comedy  continued  long  amongil 
us ; and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  caiaflroplie,  were  tragedies 
to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a poem 
of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than 
comedy  ; it  required  only  a cala.mitous 
conclulion,  with  which  the  common  cri- 
ticiim  of-  tliat  age  was  fatisfied,  what- 
ever lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
g«fs. 

Hidory  was  a ferles  of  adiorhs,  with  no 
other  than  chrono  ogical  fucceflion,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  con- 
clufion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  adion 
In  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
than  in  the  hiilory  of  Richard  the  Se- 
coixi.  But  a hiilory  might  be  continued 
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through  many  plays ; as  it  had  no  plan,  it 
had  no  limits. 

"I'hrough  all  thefe  denominations  of  the 
drama,  Shakefpeare’s  modeof  compofition 
is  the  fame  ; an  interchange  of  ferioufnefs 
and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  foft- 
ened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  ano- 
ther. But  whatever  be  his  purpofe,  vvhe- 
tl)er  to  gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  conduel 
the  dory,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  trails  of  eafyand  familiar  dialogue, 
he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpofe  ; as  he 
cvmmands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit 
lilenc  with  quiet  expedation,  in  tranquil- 
lity without  indifference. 

When  Shakcipcarc’s  plan  is  underliocd, 
moil  of  the  criticifms  of  Rymer  and  Vol- 
taire vanifn  away.  The  play  of  Hamlet 
is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two 
centinels . Ingo  bellows  at  Brabantio’s  win- 
dow, without  injury  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
play,  though  in  terms  which  a modern 
audience  would  not  eafiiy  endure;  the 
charadcr  of  Polonius  is  feafonable  and 
itleful  ; and  the  Grave-diggers  themfelves 
may  be  heard  with  applaufe. 

Shakefpeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry 
with  the  world  open  before  him  ; the  rules 
of  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to  few  ; the 
public  judgment  was  unformed  : he  had  no 
example  ol  fuch  f.une  as  might  force  him 
upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  fuch  autho- 
rity as  might  rellrain  his  extravagance; 
he  tlicrcforc  indulged  his  natural  difpofi- 
t!on  ; and  his  dirpotition,  as  Rymer  has  re- 
marked, led  him  to  comedy.  Jn  tragedy 
he  often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of 
toil  and  lludy,  what  is  written  at  lalt  with 
little  felicity  : but  in  his  comic  fcencs,  he 
leems  to  produce,  witliout  labour,  \vhat  no 
labour  can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  al- 
ways ftruggling  afier  feme  occaficn  to  be 
comic ; but  in  comedy  he  feems  to  repofe, 
or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a miode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic 
feenes  there  is  always  fomething  wanting; 
but  his  comedy  often  furpaffes  expedlation 
or  defire.  His  comedy  pleafes  by  the 
thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  tra- 
gedy, for  the  greater  part,  by  incident  and 
adion.  His  tragedy  feems  to  be  fkill,  his 
comedy  to  beinUim^f. 

4 he  force  of  his  comic  fccnes  has  fuf- 
fered  little  diminution,  from  the  changes 
made  by  a century  and  a half,  in  manners 
or  in  words.  As  his  perfonnges  ait  upon 
prliiciples  arifing  from  genuine  paflion,  ve- 
ry little  modified  by  particular  forms,  thejr 
pleafurcs  and  vexations  are  communicable 
to  all  times  and  to  all  places ; they  are  na- 


tural, and  therefore  durable  : the  adventi- 
tious peculiarities  of  perfonal  habits  are 
only  fuperficlal  dyes,  bright  and  pleafing 
for  a little  while,  yet  foon  fading  to  a dim 
tinil,  without  any  remains  of  former  kiflre; 
but  the  diferiminations  of  true  paffion  are 
the  colours  of  nature  : they  pervade  the 
whole  mafs,  and  can  only  perifli  with  the 
body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compofitions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dillblved  by  the  chance  which  combined 
them;  but  the  uniform  fimplicity  of  pri- 
mitive qualities  neither  admits  increafe, 
nor  fullers  decay.  The  fand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  fcattcred  by  another,  but  the 
rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
ftream  of  time,  which  is  continually  walh- 
ing  the  diflbluble  fabrics  of  other  poets, 
pafles  without  injury  to  the  adamant  of 
bhakefpeare. 

If  there  be,  w’hat  I believe  there  is,  in 
every  nation,  a flyle  which  never  becomes 
obfolete,  a certain  mode  of  phrafeology  fo 
confonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  refpedive  language,  as  to 
remain  fettled  and  unaltered;  this  flyle  is 
probably  to  be  fought  in  the  common  in- 
tercourfe  of  life,  among  thofe  who  fpeak 
only  to  be  underftood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching 
modifh  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart 
from  eftablilhed  forms  of  fpeech,  in  hopes 
of  finding  or  making  better;  thofe  who 
wifli  for  dillim^lion  forfake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a conver- 
fation  above  grofihefs,  and  below  refine- 
ment, where  propriety  refules,  and  where 
this  poet  feems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  ears  of  the  prefent  age  than 
any  other  author  equally  remote,  and 
among  his  other  excellencies  deferves  to 
be  fludied  as  one  of  the  original  maflers 
of  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidered 
not  as  unexccptionably  conftant,  but  as 
containing  general  and  predominant  truth, 
Shakefprarc’s  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed 
to  be  fmooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly 
v\ithout  ruggednefs  or  difficulty ; as  a 
country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though 
it  has  fpots  unfit  for  cultivation  : his  cha- 
raders  are  praifed  as  natural,  though 
their  fentiments  are  fometimes  forced,  and 
their  aftiors  improbable ; as  the  earth 
upon  the  whole  ds  fpherical,  though  its 
furface  is  varied  with  protuberances  and 
cavities. 

Shakefpeare  with  his  excellencies  has 
likevvife  faults,  and  faults  fuflicieiu  to  ob- 
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Icure  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I 
fhall  fliew  them  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  appear  to  me,  without  envious  ma- 
lignity or  ruperditious  veneration.  No 
queftion  can  be  more  innocently  difeufi'ed 
than  a dead  poet’s  pretenfions  to  renown ; 
and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  lets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  firfl:  defeat  is  that  to  which  may  be 
imputed  mod  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in 
men.  He  facrifices  virtue  to  convenience, 
and  is  fo  much  more  careful  to  pleafethan 
to  indruft,  that  he  feems  to  write  without 
any  moral  purpoi'e.  From  his  writings, 
indeed,  a fydem  of  fociai  duty  may  be  ie- 
lefted,  for  he  that  thinks  reafonably  mud 
think  morally ; but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  cafually  from  him;  he  makes  nojud 
didribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always 
careful  to  diew  in  the  virtuous  a difappro- 
bation  of  the  wicked  ; he  carries  his  per- 
fons  indidcrently  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  at  the  clofe  difmiiTes  them  without 
iurther  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to 
operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  bar- 
barity of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ; for  it 
is  always  a writer’s  duty  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  juftice  is  a virtue  independent 
on  rim.e  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed, 
that  a very  fl'ght  confideration  may  im- 
prove them,  and  fo  carelefsly  purfued,  that 
he  feems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend 
his  own  defign.  He  omits  opportunities  of 
indrufiing  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of 
his  dory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  ap- 
parently rejedls  thofe  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  adeding,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  manv  of  his 
plays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  negieded. 
When  he  found  hirnfelf  near  the  cud  of  his 
work,  and  in  view  of  lus  reward,  lie  diort- 
ened  the  labour  to  fnatch  tlie  profit.  He 
therefore  remits  his  edbrts  wliere  he  lliould 
mod  vigoroudy  exert  them,  and  his  cataf- 
trophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper- 
ledly  reprefented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  didindion  of  time 
or  place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation, 
w ithout  fcruple,  the  cudoms,  inditutions, 
and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expence  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  poffibility.  Thefe 
fcUilts  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
zeal  than  judgment  to  transfer  to  his  ima- 
gined interpolators.  We  need  not  w’onder 
to  find  Hedor  quoting  Aridotle,  when  we 
fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of 


fairies.  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology  ; for,  in  the 
fame  age,  Sydney,  who  wanted  not  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia, 
confounded  the  padoral  wicli  the  feudal 
times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  fcciies  he  is  feldom  very 
fucccfsful,  when  he  engages  his  charaders 
in  reciprocations  of  fmarenefs  and  conteils 
of  farcafm  ; their  jefts  are  commonly  grofs, 
and  their  pleafantry  licentious ; neither  his 
gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  liave  much  deli- 
cacy, nor  are  fufiiciently  dillinguilhed  from 
his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined 
manners.  Whether  he  reprefented  the  real 
converfation  of  his  time  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine; the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  been  a time  of 
ftatelinefs,  formality,  and  referve ; yet, per- 
haps the  relaxations  of  that  feverity  were 
not  very  elegant.  There  miifl:,  however, 
have  been  always  fome  modes  of  gaiety 
preferable  to  others,  and  a writer  ought  to 
clioofe  the  bell. 

In  tragedy,  his  performance  feems  con- 
llantly  to  be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more. 
The  effufions  of  paffion,  which  exigence 
forces  out,  are  for  the  moll  part  llriking 
and  energetic;  but  whenever  he  folicits  his 
invention  or  drains  his  faculties,  the  off- 
fpring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meannefs, 
tedioufnefs,  and  obfeurity. 

In  narration,  he  alfeds  adifprbportionate 
pomp  of  didion,  and  a wearifome  train  of 
circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident  im- 
perfedly  in  many  words,  which  might  have 
been  more  plaiidy  delivered  in  few.  Nar- 
ration in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally  te- 
dious, as  it  is  unanimated  and  inadive,  and 
obllruds  the  progrefs  oftheadion;  it  lliould 
therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  interruption.  Shakefpeare  found 
it  an  incumbrance,  and  inftead  of  lighten- 
ing it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend it  by  dignity  and  fplendor. 

His  declamations,  or  fet  fpceches,  are 
commonly  cold  and  weak,  for  his  power 
was  the  power  of  nature;  when  he  endea- 
voured, like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch 
opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  inllead 
of  inquiring  what  the  occafion  demanded, 
to  Ihew  how  much  his  llores  of  knowledge 
could  fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the 
pity  or  refentment  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,.which 
he  cannot  well  exprefs,  and  will  not  reject ; 
M m 4 he 
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he  ftruggles  with  it  a while,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinues dubborn,  comprizes  it  in  vv^ords  fuch 
as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  difentangled 
and  envolved  by  thole  who  have  more  lei- 
fure  to  beftow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is 
intricate  the  thought  is  fubtile,  or  the 
image  always  g-reat  where  the  line  is  bulky  ; 
the  quality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often 
neglected,  and  trivial  fentiments  and  vul- 
gar ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  arc  recommended  by  fonorous  epi- 
thets and  fwelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
mod  reafon  to  complain  when  he  ap- 
proaches neared  to  his  highed  excellence, 
and  feems  fully  refolved  to  fink  them  in  de- 
jecHon,and  mollify  them  with  tender  emo- 
tions by  the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of 
innocence,  or  the  erodes  of  love.  What 
he  does  bed,  he  foon  ceafes  to  do.  He  is 
not  long  foft  and  pathetic  without  fome 
idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation. 
He  no  foaner  begins  to  move,  than  he 
counterads  himfelf;  and  terror  and  pity, 
as  they  are  rifing  in  the  mind,  are  checked 
and  bladed  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A quibble  is  to  Shakefpeare  what  lumi- 
nous vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  fol- 
lows it  at  all  adventures;  it  is  fure  to  lead 
him  cut  of  his  way,  and  fure  to  engulf  him 
in  the  mire.  It  has  fome  malignant  power 
over  his  mind,  and  its  fafeinations  are  irre- 
iidible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  difquidtion,  whether  he  be 
enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting  affeeftion, 
whether  he  be  amufmg  attention  with  in- 
cidents, or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let 
but  a quibble  fpring  up  before  him,  and  he 
leaves  his  work  unBnifhed.  A quibble  is 
the  golden  apple  for  w^hich  he  will  always 
turn  afide  from  his  career,  or  doop  from 
his  elevation.  A quibble,  poor  and  barren 
as  it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was 
content  to  purchafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  of 
reafon,  propriety,  and  truth.  A quibble 
w'as  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which 
he  lod  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lofe 
it. 

It  y/ill  be  thought  drange,  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  defects  of  this  writer,  1 have 
not  yet  mentioned  his  negledt  of  the  uni- 
ties; ids  violation  of  thofe  laws  which 
have  been  indiiured  and  edablifhed  by  the 
ji  Mit  authf  rity  of  poets  and  critics. 

F'  r his  other  deviations  from  the  art 
of  w.'iting,  1 refign  him  to  critical  judice, 
witiiout  making  any  other  demand  in  his 
favour,  than  that  which  mud  be  indulged 
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to  all  human  excellence;  that  his  virtues 
be  rated  with  his  failings;  but,  from  the 
cenfure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring 
upon  him,  I diall,  with  due  reverence  to 
that  learning  which  I mud  oppofe,  adven- 
ture to  try  how  I can  defend  him. 

His  hidories,  being  neither  tragedies 
nor  comedies,  are  not  iubjetl  to  any  of 
their  laws ; nothing  more  is  necelTary  to 
all  the  praife  which  they  expedi,  than  that 
the  changes  of  adUon  be  fo  prepared  as  to 
be  underdood,  that  the  incidents  be  vari- 
ous and  affeding,  and  the  charaders  con- 
fident, natural,  and  didindl.  No  other 
unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is 
to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough 
preferved  the  unity  of  adion.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per- 
plexed and  regularly  unravelled  ; he  does 
not  endeavour  to  hide  his  defign  only  to 
difeover  it;  for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of 
real  events,  and  Shakefpeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature : but  his  plan  has  commonly 
what  Ariftotle  requires,  a beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end ; one  event  is  conca- 
tenated with  another,  and  the  conclulion 
follows  by  eafy  confequence.  There  are 
perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might  be  fpar- 
ed,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  tallc 
that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  llage; 
but  the  general  fyftem  makes  gradual  ad- 
vances, and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end 
of  expedation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
(hewn  no  regard;  and  perhaps  a nearer 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  Hand, 
will  diminifii  their  value,  and  withdraw 
from  them  the  veneration  v/hich,  from  the 
time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very  gene- 
rally received,  by  difeovering  that  they 
have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than 
pleafure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necelfity  of  obferving  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  arifes  from  the  fuppofed  ne- 
cefijty  of  making  the  drama  credible.  The 
critics  hold  it  impofliie,  that  an  adion  cf 
months  or  years  can  be  polfibly  believed 
to  pafs  in  three  hours;  or  that  the  fpeda- 
tor  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the  theatre, 
while  ambafi'adors  go  and  return  between 
diftant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and 
towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  wanders 
and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  faw 
courting  his  miiirefs,  Ihould  lament  the 
untimely  fall  of  his  fon.  The  mind  revolts 
from  evident  falfehood,  and  fidion  lofes  its 
force  when  it  departs  from  the  refemblance 
of  reality. 

From 
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From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne- 
celTarily  arifes  the  contradion  of  place. 
The  fpcdlator,  who  knows  that  he  faw  the 
j firft  ad  at  Alexandria,  cannot  fiippofe  that 
i he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a diitance  to 
which  not  the  dragons  of  Medvea  could,  in 
; fo  Ihort  a time,  have  tranfported  him ; he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not 
I changed  his  place;  and  he  ki:ows  that 
place  cannot  change  itfelf;  that  what  was 
a houfe  cannot  become  a plain;  that  what 
was  Thebes  can  never  be  Perfepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with 
which  a critic  exults  over  the  mifery  of  an 
irregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  with- 
out refiftance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  that  he  alTumes,  as  an  unquelHon- 
able  principle,  a pofition,  which,  while  his 
breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  under- 
/landing  pronounces  to  be  falfe.  It  is 
falfe,  that  any  reprefentation  is  midaken 
for  reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable,  in  its 
materiality,  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
fingle  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  ohjedtion  arifmg  from  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  pafling  the  liril  hour  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  next  at  Rome,  fuppofes,  that 
when  the  play  opens,  the  foedator  really 
imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria;  and  be- 
||  lieves  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 

I a voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in 

^ the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Surely 
he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  ilage  at  one  time  for 
the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it 
in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of 
Adium.  Delufion,  if  dclufion  be  admitted, 

' has  no  certain  limitation;  if  the  fpedator 
can  be  once  perfuaded,  that  his  old  ac- 
quaintance are  Alexander  and  Caefar, 
that  a room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharfalia,  or  the  bank  of 
Granicus,  he  is  in  a date  of  elevation 
above  the  reach  of  reafon,  or  of  truth,  and 
from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry, 
mav  defpife  the  circumfpedions  of  terref- 
trial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon  why  a 
mind  thus  wandering  in  ecdacy,  fhould 
count  the  clock;  or  why  an  hour  (hould 
not  be  a century  in  that  calenture  of  the 
brain  that  can  make  the  dage  a field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpedators  are 
I always  in  their  fenfes,  and  know,  from  the 
; fird  ad  to  the  lad,  that  the  dage  is  only  a 
dage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players. 
They  came  to  hear  a certain  number  of 
lines  recited  with  jud  gedure  and  elegant 
modub  tion.  The  lines  telate  to  feme 
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tion,  and  an  adion  mud  be  in  fome  place; 
but  the  different  adions  that  complete  a 
dory  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other;  and  v/here  is  the  abfurdity  of 
allowing  that  fpace  to  reprefent  firlt 
Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  Vv'hich  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens, 
but  a modern  theatre? 

By  fuppofidon,  as  place  is  introduced, 
time  may  be  extended  ; the  time  required 
by  the  fable  elapfes  for  the  mod  part  be- 
tween the  ads ; for,  of  fo  much  of  the  ac- 
tion as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in  the  hrd  ad, 
preparations  for  war  againd  Mithridates 
are  reprefented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the 
event  of  the  war  may,  without  abfurdity, 
be  reprefented,  in  the  catadrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus;  y/e  know  that  there  is 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war;  we 
know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor 
Pontus;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lu- 
cullus  are  before  us.  The  drama  exhibits 
fuccedive  imitations  of  fucceffive  adions ; 
and  why  may  not  the  fecond  imitation  re- 
prefent an  adion  that  happened  years 
after  the  f rd,  if  it  be  fo  conneded  with  it, 
that  nothing  but  time  can  be  fuppofed  to 
intervene  ? Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  ex- 
idence,  mod  obfequious  to  the  imagina- 
tion ; a lapfe  of  years  is  as  cafily  conceiv- 
ed as  a pafiage  of  hours.  In  contempla- 
tion we  eadly  contrad  the  time  of  real 
adions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contraded  when  we  only  lee  their 
imitation. 

It  will  be  afked,  how  the  drama  moves, 
if  it  is  not  credited  It  is  credited  with  all 
credit  due  to  a drama.  It  is  credited,  when- 
ever it  moves,  as  a jud  pidure  of  a real 
original;  as  reprerenting  sto  the  auditor 
what  he  would  hiiiifelf  feel,  if  he  were  to 
do  or  fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be 
fuffered  or  to  be  done.  The  refledion 
that  drikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils 
before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  arc 
evils  to  which  we  ourfelves  may  be  ex-' 
pofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not 
that  we  fancy  the  players,  but  that  we 
fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  a moment; 
but  we  rather  lament  the  podibility,  than 
fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as  a mo- 
ther weeps  over  her  babe,  v.'hen  fne  re- 
members that  death  may  take  it  from  her. 

1 he  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our 
confeioufnefs  of  hdion;  if  we  thought 
murders  and  treafons  real,  they  would 
pleafe  no  more. 

Irndtations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not 

beoaufe 
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becaufe  they  arc  miflakcn  for  realities, 
but  hecaufe  they  bring  realities  to  mind. 
When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a 
painted  landfcape,  the  trees  are  not  lap- 
pofed  capable  to  give  us  firade,  or  the 
fountains  coolnefs ; but  we  confider  how 
we  fliould  be  pleafed  with  fuch  fountains 
playing  befide  us,  and  fuch  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the 
hidory  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt. 
A dramatic  exhibition  is  a book  recited 
with  concomitants  that  increafe  ordiminiln 
its  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 

powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page; 
imperial  tragedy  is  always  lefs.  The  hu- 
mour of  Petruchio  may  be  heightened  by 
grimace  ; bat  what  voice  or  what  gcfiiire 
can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the 
folilcquy  of  Cato  ? 

A play  read  affeds  the  mind  like  a play 
aided.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
action  is  not  Tuppofed  to  be  real ; and  it 
follows,  that  between  the  adds  a longer  or 
fnorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pafs,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  fpace  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a narrative,  laefore 
whom  may  pafs  in  an  hour,  the  life  of 
a hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  enrpirc. 

Whether  Shakelpeare  knew  the  unities, 
and  rcjefled  them  by  defign,  or  deviated 
from  them  by  happy  ignorance^  it  is,  I 
think,  impofiible  to  decide,  and  ufelefs 
to  inquire.  c may  reafonably  fappofe, 
that,  when  lie  role  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counfels  and  admonitions  of  fclio- 
lars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  lalf  delibe- 
rately perliifed  in  a praidice,  which  he 
might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  no- 
thing is  efientiai  to  the  fable  but  unity  of 
action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place; 
arife  evidently  from  falfe  affumptions,  and 
by  circumferibing  the  extent  of  the  drama, 
lefiens  its  variety,  1 cannot  think  it  much 
to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  obferved  : nor,  if  fuch  an- 
other poet  could  arife,  fhould  1 very  vehe- 
mently reproach  him,  that  h.is  firll  aft 
pafied  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules,  merely  pofitive, 
become  the  comprehenfive  genius  of 
Shakefpeare,  and  fuch  cenfures  are  fuit- 
able  to  the  minute  and  llender  criticifm  of 
Voltaire: 

Non  ufque  adeo  permifeuit  imis 
Longus  fiimmadies,  ut  non,  fi  voce  Metelli 
Serventuv  leges,  malint  Caefare  tolli. 


Yet  when  I fpcak  thus  flightly  of  dra- 
matic rules,  I cannot  but  recollect  how  mucit 
wit  and  learning  may  be  produced  againli 
me;  before  fuch  authoi iries  I am  afraid  to 
hand,  not  that  I think  the  prefent  queftion 
one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere 
authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fufpeded, 
that  thefe  perhaps  have  not  been  fo  eafily 
received,  but  for  better  reafons  than  1 
have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  refult  of 
my  enquiries,  in  which  it  wmuld  be  ludi- 
crous to  boad  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  efientiai  to 
a juft  drama;  that  though  they  may  fome- 
times  conduce  to  pleafure,  they  are  al- 
ways to  be  facrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties 
of  variety  andinftrudion  ; and  that  a play^ 
written  wdth  nice  obfervation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  l>e  contemplated  as  an  elabo- 
rate curiofity,  as  the  produft  of  fuperfluous 
and  oftentaticus  art,  by  which  is  fheum, 
rather  what  is  pofiibie  than  what  is  necef- 
fary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any 
other  excellence,  fiiall  preferve  all  the 
unities  unbroken,  deferves  the  like  ap- 
plaufc  with  the  ardiitefl,  wdio  fhall  dif- 
play  all  the  orders  of  architefture  in  a ci- 
tadel, without  any  deduflion  from  its 
ftrength;  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
citadel  is  to  cxcluue  the  enemy;  and  the 
greateft  graces  of  a play  are  to  copy  na- 
ture, and  inftrufl  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I have  here  not  dogma- 
tically but  deliberately  written,  may  recall 
the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a new  exa- 
mination. I am  almoft  frighted  at  my 
own  temerity  ; and  w'hen  1 eftimate  the 
fame  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  fink 
down  in  reverential  filence ; as  ^Eneas 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when 
he  faw  Neptune  Qiaking  the  wall, and  Juno 
heading  the  befiegers. 

Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  per- 
fuadc  to  give  their  approbation  to  the 
judgment  of  Shakefpeare,  will  eafily,  if 
they  confider  the  condition  of  his  life, 
make  fome  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man’s  performances,  to  be  rightly 
eftimated,  muft  be  compared  with  the  ftate 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his 
own  particular  opportunities ; and  though 
to  a reader  a book  be  not  worfe  or  better 
for  the  circumftances  of  the  author,  yet  as 
there  is  always  a filent  reference  of  hu- 
man w'orks  to  human  abilities,  and  as  tho 
inquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
figns,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native 

force. 
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force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in 
what  rank  we  (hall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiofity  is  always  bufy  to 
difcover  the  inftraments,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
vey  the  workmanfiiip,  to  know  how  much 
is  to  be  afcrlbed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  cafual  and  adventitious  help. 
The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  cer- 
tainly mean  and  incommoclicLis  habitations, 
if  compared  to  the  houfes  of  European 
monarchs ; yet  who  could  forbear  to  view 
them  with  aftonilhment,  who  remembered 
that  they  w'ere  built  without  the  ufe  of 
iron  ? 

The  Englifh  nation,  in  the  time  of 
Shakefpeave,  was  yet  llrnggling  to  emerge 
from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  tranfplanted  hither  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  fuccefsfullv  cultivated 
by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More ; by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  GaMiner  ; and  afterwards  by 
Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Afcham. 
Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
principal  fchools ; and  thofe  who  united 
elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great 
diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanifii  poets. 
But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  profelTed 
fcholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  grofs  and  dark ; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
accomplifhment  Hill  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in- 
fancy. A people,  newly  awakened  to  li- 
terary curiofity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  (late  of  things,  knows  not 
how  to  judge  of  that  which  ispropofed  as 
its  refemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to 
vulgar,  as  to  childilh  credulity;  and  of  a 
country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy  of 
thofe  who  then  afpired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dra- 
gons, and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  was  fealled  on  the 
luxurious  wonders  of  fidion,  has  no  talle 
of  the  infipidity  of  truth.  A play,  which 
imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of 
the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of 
Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have 
made  little  imprelTion ; lie  that  wrote  for 
fuch  an  audience  was  under  the  neceflity 
of  looking  round  for  Ilrange  events  and 
fabulous  iranfadions  ; and  that  incredibi- 
lity, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of 
writings  to  unfleilful  curiofity. 
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Our  author’s  plots  are  generally  bor- 
rowed Lom  novels;  and  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  chofe  the  mou;  popular, 
fuch  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related 
by  more ; for  his  audience  could  not  have 
followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of 
the  (lory  in  their  hands. 

Tire  dories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  accelfihle 
and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As  you  like 
it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from 
Chaucer’s  Gamelyn,  was  a little  pamphlet 
of  thofe  limes;  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  re- 
membered the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain 
Englilh  profe,  wliich  the  critics  have  now 
to  leek  in  Saxo  Gramm  sticus. 

LTis  Englilh  hidories  he  took  from  Eng- 
lilh chronicles  and  Englilh  ballads ; and 
as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known  to 
his  countrymen  by  verfions,  tiiey  fupplied 
him  with  new  fubjefts ; he  dilated  fome  of 
Plutarch’s  lives  into  plays,  when  they  had 
been  tranllated  by  No'  tn. 

His  plots,  vvhether  hidorical  or  fabulous, 
are  always  crowded  with  incidents,  by 
vvhich  the  attention  of  a rude  people  was 
more  eafily  caught  than  by  fentiment  or 
argumentation ; and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who  de- 
fpife  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
drongly  feized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakef- 
peare  than  of  any  other  writer;  others 
pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeeches ; but  he 
always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event, 
and  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  but  Llomer  in 
fecuiing  the  fird  purpofe  of  a writer,  by 
exciting  redlefs  and  unquenchable  curio- 
fity, and  compelling  him  that  reads  his 
work  to  read  it  through. 

The  (hows  and  buitle,  with  which  his 
plays  abound  have  the  fame  original.  As 
knowledge  advances,  pleafure  pafies  from 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Thofe  to 
whom  our  author’s  labours  were  exhibited, 
had  more  Ikill  in  pomps  or  procefllons  than 
In  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted 
fome  vifible  and  diferiminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  fiiould  mod  pleafe ; and  whether  his 
prafticc  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or 
whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  dill  find,  that  on  our  dage 
fomething  mud  be  done,  as  well  as  faid, 
and  inadive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  mufical  or  elegant,  pafiion- 
ate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  exprefies  his  wonder,  that  our 
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author’s  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  leen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  anfwcred,  that  Addifon  fpeaks 
the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakei'peare  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties vvhich  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
wc  fee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man fentiments  or  hurrsan  actions ; wc 
place  it  with  the  faireil  and  the  noblcll 
progeny  which,  judgment  propagates  by 
conjuiiftion  with  learning  ; but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  and  vivacious  cfFspring  of 
obfervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato 
affords  a I'plendid  exhibition  of  artificial 
and  fictitious-  manners,  and  delivers  juif 
and  noble  fentiments,  in  diClion  eafy,  ele- 
vated and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and 
fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart;  the  compofition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of 
Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addifon. 

The  work  of  a correCt  and  regular 
writer  is  a garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  lhades,  and 
feented  with  fiowers;  the  compofition  of 
Shakefpeare  is  a fordl,  in  which  oaks  ex- 
tend their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in 
r.he  air,  interfperfed  fometimes  wich  weeds 
and  brambles,  and  fomeiimes  giving  fliel- 
ter  to  myrtles  and  to  rofes  ; filling  tlie  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind 
with  endlefs  diverfity.  Other  poets  dif- 
play  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely 
finilhed,  wrought  into  fliape,  and  polifiied 
into  brightnels.  Shakefpeare  opens  a 
mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
inexhauilibie  plenty,  though  clouded  by 
incrufi:ations,  debafed  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a mafs-of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether 
Shakefpeare  owed  his  excellence  to  his 
own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  fcholaftic  education,  the 
precepts  of  critical  fcieiice,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a tradition, 
that  Shakerpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he 
had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  fkill 
in  the  dead  languages,  jonfon,  his  friend, 
affiims,  that  he  had  finall  Latin  and  kfs 
Greek%^  w'ho,  befides  that  he  had  no  ima- 
ginable'tern  ptatiom  to  falfehood,  wrote  at 
a time  wlien  xiic  charaCfer  and  acquifitions 
of  Snakefpeare  were  known  to  multitudes. 
His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the 
controverfy,  unlefs  fome  tefilmony  of  equal 
force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  imagined, that  they  have  dlf- 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imiia  ions 


of  old  writers ; but  the  examples  which  1 
have  known  urged  w^ere  drawn  from  books 
tranflated  in  his  time ; or  were  fuch  eafy 
coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  wlio  confider  the  fame  fubjefils;  or  fuch 
remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  converfation,  and  are  tranfinitied 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  fentences. 

I have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this 
important  fentence,  Go  before,  Pll  folloiv-, 
wc  read  a tranflation  of  1 prae,  fequar.  I 
have  been  told,  that  wdien  Caliban,  after  a 
pleafing  dream,  fays,  lafd  to  feep  again., 
the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had, 
like  every  other  man,  the  fame  with  on  the 
fame  occafion. 

There  are  a few'  pafTages  which  may  pafs 
for  imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  excep- 
tion only  confirms  the  rule ; he  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by 
oral  communication  ; and  as  he  ufed  what 
he  had,  w culd  have  ufed*  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confefTedly 
taken  from  the  Menacchmi  of  Plautus ; 
from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was 
then  in  Englilh.  What  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  he  who  copied  that  would 
have  copied  more  ; but  that  thofe  which 
were  not  ti-anflated  were  inaccefiible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages 
is  uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  fome 
French  fcencs,  proves  but  little;  he  might 
eafily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably, even  though  he  had  known  the  lan- 
guage in  the  coiniTiOn  degree,  he  couid 
not  have  written  it  without  afTifiance.  In 
the  ilory  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  lie  is  cl>- 
ferved  to  have  followed  the  Englin-i  tranfr 
iation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ; 
but  this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  nothing 
againfl  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 
was  to  copy,  nut  what  lie  knew  himlelf, 
but  what  was  knowm  to  his  audience. 

It  is  moll  likely  that  he  had  learned  La- 
tin fufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  conilrudLiou,  but  that  lie  never  ad- 
vanced to  an  eafy  perufal  of  tlie  Roman 
authors.  Concerning  his  ficill  in  modern 
languages,  1 can  find  no  fulficient  ground 
of  determination;  but,  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  difeor 
vered,,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then 
high  in  elltem,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  Englilh,  and 
chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he 
found  t ran  Ha  led. 

That  mucli  knowledge  is  fcatcercd  over 
liii  works  is  very  juiUy  cblcrved  by  Pope, 

but 
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5iit  it  is  often  fuch  knowledge  as  books 
did  not  fupply.  He  that  will  underltand 
Shakefpeare  mull:  not  be  content  to  lludy 
him  in  the  clofet,  he  muft  look  for  his 
meaning  fometimes  among  the  fports  of 
the  field,  and  fometimes  among  the  manu- 
factures of  the  lliop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he 
was  a very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our 
language  then  lo'  indigent  of  books,  but 
that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  eu- 
riofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  li- 
terature. Many  of  the  Roman  authors 
j ' were  tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  ; 

I the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom 
j with  theological  learning;  mofl  of  the 
' topics  of  human  difquifition  had  found 
EngUik  writers;  and  poetry  had  been  cul- 
tivated, not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuc- 
cels.  This  was  a flock  of  knowledge  luf- 
ficient  for  a mind  fo  capable  of  appropriat- 
ing and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence 
■'  was  the  prcducl  of  his  own  genius.  He 
j found  the  Englifh  llage  in  a date  of  the  ut- 
' , mofl  rudenefs ; no  eflays  either  in  tragedy 
" -or  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which  it 
I could  be  difeovered  to  what  degree  of  de- 
1|  light  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 

Neither  characler  nor  dialogue  were  yet 
i|  underflcod,  Shakefpeare  may  be  truly 
ji  faid  to  iiave  introduced  them  both  amongfl 
j us,  and  in  fome  of  his  happier  feenes  to 
' ' have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoil 
heiohr. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he 
proceeded,  is  not  eafily  known;  for  the 
chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unfettled, 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  --ujs  are 
not  to  look  for  his  beginning,  like  thofe  of 
other  writers,  in  his  leaf  perfeSi  n^vorks'y 
art  had  fo  little,  and  nature  fo  large  a jhare 
in  nxhat  he  did,  that  for  aught  I kno^v,  fays 
he,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they 
Rxiere  the  mof  'vigorous,  vjere  the  bef.  But 
the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of 
ufmg,  to  any  certain  purpofe,  the  materials 
which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
fnppUcs.  Nature  gives  no  man  know- 
ledge, and,  when  images  are  collefled  by 
flu  iy  and  experience,  can  only  aflUl  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shake- 
fpearc,  however  favoured  by  nature,  could 
inpart  only  what  he  had  learned;  and,  as 
he  mull  iiicreafe  his  ideas,  like  other  mor- 
tals, by  gradual  acquifuion,  he,  like  them, 
grew  vviler  as  he  grew  older,  could  difplay 
life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  inllru^ 
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with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himfelf  more 
amply  inllrudted. 

'ihereis  a vigilance  of  obfervation,  and 
accuracy  of  dillindion,  which  books  and 
precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this,  almoll 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds. 
Shakefpeare  muft  have  looked  upon  man- 
kind with  perfpicacity,  in  the  highell  de- 
gree curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  charadters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diverfify  them  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental appendages  of  prefent  manners ; 
the  drefs  is  a little  varied,  but  the  body  is 
the  fame.  Our  author  h:id  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide ; for,  except  the  cha- 
radlers  of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I think  he  is 
not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers 
in  Englilh,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modern  languages,  which  ihevved  life  in  its 
native  colours. 

The  contell  about  the  original  benevo- 
lence or  malignity  of  man,  had  not  ye; 
commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace  the 
paflions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the  fe- 
minal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or 
found  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  mo- 
tives of  adlion.  All  thofe  inquiries,  which 
from  the  time  that  human  nature  became 
the  faffiionable  fludy,  have  been  made 
fometimes  with  nice  difeernment,  but  of- 
ten with  idle  fubtilty,  were  yetunattem.pt- 
ed.  The  tales  with  which  the  infancy  of 
learning  was  faiisfied,  exhibited  only  the 
fuperficial  appearances  of  adlion,  related 
the  events,  but  omitted  the  caufes,  and 
were  formed  for  fuch  as  delighted  in 
wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind 
was  not  then  to  be  (ludied  in  the  clofet; 
he  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks, 
by  mingling,  as  he  could,  in  its  bufmefs 
and  amufernents. 

Boyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his 
high  birth,  becaufe  it  favoured  his  curio- 
fity,  -by  faciliating  his  accefs,  Shake- 
fpeare had  no  fuch  advantage;  he  came  to 
London  a needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many 
works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been 
performed  in  hates  of  life  that  appear  very 
little  favourable  to  thought, or  to  enquiry: 
fo  many,  that  he  who  coafiders  them,  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  fees  enterprize  and 
perfeverance  predominating  over  all  exter- 
nal agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance 
yanifh  before  them.  'I'he  genius  of  Shake- 
fpeare was  not  to  be  depreffiedby  the  weight 
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of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
verfation  to  which  men  in  want  are  inevi- 
tably condemned ; the  incumbrances  of  his 
fortune  v.  ere  fhakcn  from  iiis  mind,^^/  de^w- 
drcp:  fravt  a lion's  mane* 

Th'  ugh  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  fo  little  affiilance  to  fur- 
mount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
exadl  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life, 
and  many  cads  of  native  difpofitions;  to 
vary  them  with  great  multiplicity  ; to  mark 
them  by  nice  didindlions;  and  to  Ihew 
them  in  full  vievy  by  proper  combinations. 
In  this  part  of  his  performances  he  had 
none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himfelf  imi- 
tated by  all  fucceeding  writers ; and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  from  all  his  fucceffiors, 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or 
more  rules  of  praflical  prudence,  can  be 
coiledtcd,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his 
country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
aflions  of  men;  he  was  an  exadl  furveyor 
of  the  inanimate  world  ; his  deferiptions 
have  always  fome  peculiarities,  gathered  by 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  exift. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oldell  poets 
of  many  nations  preferve  their  reputation, 
and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit, 
after  a fhort  celebrity,  fink  into  oblivion. 
The  ft:  ft,  whoever  they  be,  muft  take  their 
feiitimcnts  and  deferiptions  immediately 
'from  knowledge;  the  refemblance  is  there- 
fore juft;  their  deferiptions  are  verified 
by  every  eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknow'- 
Iedgf*d  by  every  breaft.  Thofe  whom  their 
fame  invi'tes  to  tiic  fame  ftudies,  copy  part- 
ly them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  books 
of  one  age  gain  fuch  authority,  as  to  ftand 
in  the  place  cf  naLure  to  another ; and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a little,  becomes 
at  laft  capricious  and  cafual.  Shake- 
fpeare,  whether  lite  or  nature  be  his  fub- 
jetft,  fhews  plainly  that  he  has  feen  with 
his  own  eyes ; he  gives  the  image  which 
he  receives,  not  w^eakened  or  diftorted  by 
the  intervention  of  any  other  mind;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  reprefentations  to  be  juft, 
and  the  learned  fee  that  the;'  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  w'ould  not  be  eafy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  wffio  invented  fo 
much  as  Shakefpeare,  who  fo  much  ad- 
vanced the  ftudies  which  he  cultivated,  or 
effufed  fo  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or 
country.  The  form,  the  charaflers,  the 
language,  and  the  fhows  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  drama  are  his.  He  feemst  fays  Dennis, 
to  ha'i'e  keen  the  ‘very  original  of  our  Englifo 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of 


blank  ujerfe,  di-verffed  often  by  dijjyllable  and 
tryjfflable  terminations.  For  the  diaserfty 
dijlinguifoes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  life,  makes  it 
more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  ft  for 
adaon  and  dialogue.  Such  userfe  nve  make 
n.vhen  n-ve  are  ‘vjriiing  profe\  ‘voc  maki  fuch 
njerfe  in  common  con-jerfation. 

I know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigo- 
roufly  juft.  The  difiy liable  termination^ 
which  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the 
drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I think,  not 
in  Gorboduc,  which  is  confefttdly  before 
our  author;  yet  in  Hieronymo*,  of  which 
the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  at  leaft  as  old  as  his  ear- 
lieft  plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical 
piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and 
colledlors  of  books,  which  are  fought  be- 
caufe  they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not  have 
been  fcarce  had  they  been  much  efteemed. 

To  him  we.  muft  aferibe  the  praife,  un- 
lefs  Spenfer  may  divide  it  with  him,  of 
having  firft  difcoveredtohow'much  fmooth- 
nefs  and  harmony  the  Englifti  language 
could  be  foftened.  He  has  fpeeches,  per- 
haps fometimes  feenes,  which  have  all  the 
delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours  indeed,  commonly  to  ftrike 
by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue, 
but  he  never  executes  his  purpofe  better, 
than  when  he  tries  to  footlie  by  foftnels. 

Yet  it  muft  be  at  laft  confefled,  that  as 
we  ow’c  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fome- 
thing  to  us;  that,  if  much  of  his  praife  is 
paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is 
likewife  given  by  cuftom  and  veneration. 
We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn 
them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in 
him  what  we  fliould  in  another  loath  or  de- 
fpife.  If  we  endured  without  pralfing, 
refpecl  f or  the  fatlier  of  our  drama  might 
excuie  us;  but  I have  feen,  in  the  book  of 
fome  modern  critic,  a colletlion  of  anoma- 
lies, which  fliew  that  he  has  corrupted  lan- 
guage by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a 
monument  of  honour. 

He  has  icenes  of  undoubted  and  perpe- 
tual excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play, 
which  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work 
ofa  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard 
to  the  conclufion.  I am  indeed  far  from 

* It  appears,  from  the  indudlion  of  Ten 
lonfon’s  Bartholo»^ciu-Fair,  to  have  been  aded 
before  the  year  159U,  Steevfns. 

thh.king. 
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thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought 
to  his  Okvn  ideas  of  perfei'tion  ; when  they 
were  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience, 
they  fuisfied  the  writer.  It  is  feldom  that 
authors,  though  more  lludious  of  fame  than 
^hakefpeare,  rife  much  above  the  Ibindard 
nf  their  own  age;  to  add  a little  to  what 
is  befl,  v.ill  always  be  fuflicient  for  prefent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelvcs  ex- 
alted into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiafts,  and  to  fpare  the  labour  of  con- 
tending with,  themfelvcs. 

ft  does  not  appear,  that  Shakefpeare 
thought  his  works  worthy  of  pollerity, 
that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  fu- 
ture times,  or  had  any  further  profpedl, 
than  cf  prefent  popularity  and  prefent  pro- 
fit. When  his  plays  had  been  aided,  his 
hope  was  at  an  end  ; he  folicited  no  addi- 
tion of  honour  from  the  reader.  He  there- 
fore made  no  fcruple  to  repeat  the  fame 
Jells  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  iarne  knot  of  perplexity ; 
which  may  be  at  lead  forgiven  him  by  thofe 
■who  rt'collefl:,  that  of  Congreve’s  four  co- 
medies, two  are  concluded  by  a marriage 
in  a mafic,  by  a deception,  which,  perhaps, 
ficver  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  eafe  and 
plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declined  mt<o 
the  vale  of  years,  before  he  could  he  dif- 
gutled  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by  in- 
hrmity,  he  made  no  coliecdion  of  his  works, 
nor  defired  to  refeue  thofe  that  had  been 
already  publilhed  from  the  depravations 
tliat  obfeured  them,  or  fecure  to  the  reft 
a better  deiliny,  by  giving  them  to  the 
world  in  their  genuine  date.  John/on^ 

§ 234..  Fo  p E ’s  Preface  to  his  Ho  m e r . 

Homer  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greateft  Invention  of  any  writer 
whatever.  The  praife  of  Judgment  Vir- 
gil has  juftly  contelled  with  him,  and  others 
may  have  their  pretenfions  as  to  particular 
excellencies;  bat  his  Invention  remains  yet 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  the  greated  of* 
poets,  who  mod  excelled  in  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
Invention  that  in  different  degrees  didin- 
guifhes  all  great  geniufes ; the  utmod 
dretch  of  human  dudy,  learning,  and  in- 
duftry,  which  maders  every  thing  befides, 
can  never  attain  to  this.  It  furnilhes  Art 
with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it,  Juclg- 
tnf  nt  itfelf  can  at  bed  but  deal  wifely ; for 
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Art  is  only  like  a prudent  deward  that  lives 
on  managing  the  riches  of  Nature.  What- 
ever praifes  may  be  given  to  works  of 
judgment,  there  is  not  even  afingle  beauty 
in  them  to  which  the  invention  mud  not 
contribute : as  in  the  mod  regular  gardens, 
art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  more  regularity,  and  fuch  a figure,  which 
the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and 
is  therefore  more  entertained  with.  And 
perhaps  the  reafon  why  common  critics  arc 
inclined  to  prefer  a judicious  and  methodi- 
cal genius  to  a great. and  fruitful  one  is,  be- 
caufc  they  find  it  eader  for  themfelvcs  to 
purfue  their  obfervations  through  an  uni- 
f'orni  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to 
comprehend  the  vad  and  various  extent  of 
nature. 

Our  author’s  work  is  a wild  paradife, 
where  if  we  cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  fo 
didinflly  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only 
becaufe  the  number  of  them  is  indnitelw 
greater.  It  is  like  a copious  nurfery 
which  contains  the  feeds  and  drd  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who 
followed  him  have  but  felefled  fome  parti- 
cular plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy, 
to  cultivate  and  beautify.  If  fome  things 
are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  foil ; and  if  others  are  not  ar- 
rived to  perfedion  or  maturity,  it  is  only 
•becaufe  they  are  over-run  and  oppred  by 
thofe  of  a dronger  nature. 

it  is  to  the  drength  of  tills  amazing  in- 
vention we  are  to  attribute  that  unequallcll 
fire  and  rapture,  which  is  fo  forcible  in 
Homer,  tliat  no  man  of  a trufi,  poetical 
fpirit  is  mader  of  himfelf  while  he  reads 
him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  mod  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  ia 
aflion.  If  a council  be  called,  or  a battla 
fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  faidor  done  as  from  a third  per- 
fon  ; the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  liimfeif 
by  the  force  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  and 
turns  in  one  place  to  a hearer,  in  another 
to  a fpedator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes 
refembles  that  of  the  army  he  deferibes  : 

Oi'J'  tcrav,  ts  macro, 

They  pour  along  like  a fire  that  fweepf. 

the  whole  earth  before  it.”  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  his  farxy,  which  k 
every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difeovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  hi.s  poem 
in  its  fulled  fplendor:  it  grows  in  the  pro- 
grels  both  upon  himfelf  and  others,  and 
becomes  on  fire,  like  a chariot-wheel,  .by 
its  own  rapidity,  £xad  difpofition,  jnit 
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thought,  correiSl  elocution,  poliflied  num- 
bers, may  have  been  found  in  a thoufand ; 
but  this  poetical  fire,  tins  “ vivida  vis  ani- 
in  a very  few.  Even  in  works  where 
all  thofe  are  imperfedl;  or  negleded,  this 
can  overpower  criticlfm,  and  make  us  ad- 
mire even  while  we  difappreve.  Nay, 
where  this  appears,  though  attended  with 
abfurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbifh 
about  it,  till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own 
i'plendor.  This  lire  is  difeernedin  Virgil, 
but  difeerned  as  through  a glafs,  refiedted 
from  Homer,  more  flrining  than  fierce,  but 
every  where  equal  andconflant:  in  Lucan 
and  Statius,  it  burlls  out  in  fudden,  Ihcrt, 
and  interrupted  flaflies:  in  Milton  it  glows 
Eke  a furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon 
ardor  by  the  force  of  art ; in  Shakefpeare, 
it  ftrikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  acci- 
dental fire  from  heaven ; but  in  Elomer,  and 
in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly, 
and  every  where  irrefiftibly. 

I fhall  here  endeavour  to  fhew,  how  this 
valHnventioii  exerts  itfelf  in  a manner  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the 
main  conftituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is 
the  great  and  peculiar  charadleriftic  which 
diilinguiflies  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  ftrong  and  ruling  fiiculty  was  like 
a powerful  liar,  which,  in  the  violence  of 
its  courfe,drew  all  things  within  its  vortex. 
It  feemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compafs 
of  nature,  to  fupply  his  maxims  and  re- 
fledlions ; all  the  inward  pallions  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  to  furaiQi  his  charadlers ; 
and  all  tl^  outward  forms  and  images  of 
things  for  his  deferiptions  ; but,  wanting 
3/et  an  ampler  fphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a new  and  boundlefs  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a world  for  him- 
felf  in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which 
Arillotle  calls  the  ‘‘  Soul  of  poetry,”  was 
f.rft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I fnall 
begin  with  confidering  him  in  this  part,  as 
it  is  naturally  the  firft  ; and  I fpeak  of  it 
both  as  it  means  dje  defign  of  a poem,  and 
as  it  is  taken  for  fflion. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable, 
the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.  The 
probable  fable  is  the  recital  of  fuch  adlions 
as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature : or  of  fuch 
as,  though  they  did,  become  tables  by  the 
additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  telling 
them.  Of  this  fort  is  the  main  llory  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  return  of  UiylTes,  the  iet- 
tlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the 
like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 


Achilles,  the  moft  fhort  and  fmgle  fubjeef 
that  ever  was  chofen  by  any  poet.  Yet 
this  he  has  fupplied  with  a valier  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a 
greater  number  of  councils,  ipeeches,  bat- 
tles, and  epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to* 
be  found  even  in  thole  poems  whofe  fchemes 
are  of  the  utmoll  latitude  and  irregularity. 
The  adion  is  hurried  on  with  the  moll  ve- 
hement fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  em- 
ploys not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil, 
for  want  of  fo  warm  a genius,  aided  him- 
felf  by  taking  in  a more  exienlive  fubjed, 
as  well  as  a greater  length  of  time,  and  con- 
trading  the  defign  of  both  Homer’s  poems 
into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a fourth  part  as 
large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have 
ufed  the  lame  pradice,  bat  generally  car- 
ried it  fo  far  as  to  fiiperinduce  a multipli- 
city of  fables,  deilroy  the  unity  of  adion, 
and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  unreafonable 
length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add 
to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed 
him  in  every  epifode  and  part  of  llory. 
If  he  has  given  a regular  catalogue  of  an 
army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the 
fame  'order.  If  he  has  funeral  games  for 
Fatroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifes ; 
and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  de- 
llroys  the  unity  of  his  adion  for  thole  of 
Archemoras.  If  Uiylles  vifits  the  fliades, 
the  TEneas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  ofSilius, 
are  fent  after  him.  if  he  be  detained  from 
his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypfo, 
fo  is  iEneas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Ar- 
mida.  If  Achilles  be  abfent  from  the  army 
on  the  fcore  of  a quarrel  through  half  the 
poem,  Rinaldo  mull  abfent  himfelf  juft  as 
long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives  his 
hero  a fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil  and 
Taflb  make  the  fame  prefent  to  theirs. 
Virgil  has  not  only  obferved  this  clofe  imi- 
tation ofHoiner,  butAvhere  he  had  not  led 
the  way,  fupplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.  Thus  the  llory  of  Sinon 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (fays 
Macrobius)  almoft  word  for  word  from 
Pifander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  .^Tneas 
are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon 
in  Apollonius,  and  feveral  others  in  the 
fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable:  if 
we  re.fted  upon  thofe  innumerable  know- 
ledges, thofe  fecrets  of  nature  and  phylical 
philofophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  fup- 
polei  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories, 
what  a new  and  ample  feene  of  wonder  may 
this  confideration  afford  us  I how  fertile 

will 
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will  that  imagination  appear,  which  was 
able  to  clothe  ail  the  properties  of  elements, 
the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 
and  vices,  informs  and  perfons;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  aftions  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  lhadowed  ! 
This  is  afield  in  which  no  fucceeding poks 
could  difpute  with  Homer;  and  whatever 
commendations  have  been  allowed  them  on 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  in- 
vention in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but 
for  their  judgment  in  having  contrailed  it. 
For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed 
in  following  ages,  and  fcience  v/as  deliver- 
ed in  a plainer  manner;  it  then  became  as 
reafonable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay 
it  aiide,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ui'e  of 
it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cir- 
cumllance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in 
his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  fo  great 
an  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of  furnilh- 
ing  all  thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  what- 
ever is  fupernatural,  and  efpecially  the  m.a- 
chines  of  the  gods.  He  feems  the  firft  who 
brought  them  into  a fyllem  of  machinery 
for  poetry,  and  fuch  a one  as  makes  its 
greateft  importance  and  dignity.  For  we 
find  thofe  authors  who  have  been  olfended 
at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  conftantly 
laying  their  accufation  againft  Homer  as 
the  chief  fupport  of  it.  But  whatever 
caufe  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines 
in  a philofophical  or  religious  view,  they 
are  fo  perfeft  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind 
have  been  ever  fince  contented  to  follow 
them : none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has 
fet : every  attempt  of  this  nature  has  prov- 
ed unfuccefsful ; and  after  all  the  various 
changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  charaflers  of  his 
perfons ; and  here  we  lliall  find  no  author 
has  ever  drawn  fo  many,  with  fo  vifible  and 
furprifing  a variety,  or  given  us  fuch  lively 
and  affeding  imprefiions  of  them.  Every 
one  has  fomething  fo  fingularly  his  own, 
that  no  painter  could  have  diftinguifhed 
them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet 
has  by  their  manners.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exatl  than  the  difiinTions  he  has  ob- 
ferved  in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues 
and  vices.  The  fingle  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  fevCral 
chara«5lers  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles 
is  furious  and  intradlable ; that  of  Diomede 
forward,  yet  liftening  to  advice,  and  fubjed 
to  command  ; that  of  Ajax  is  heavy,  and 
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felf-confiding;  ofHedor,  adive  and  vigi- 
lant: the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  in- 
fpirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ; 
that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foftnefs  and 
tendernefs  for  his  people  : we  find  in  Ido- 
meneus  a plain  dired  foldier,  in  Sarpedon 
a gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this 
judicious  and  aflonifhing  diverfity  to  be 
found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which 
conftitutes  the  main  of  each  character,  but 
even  in  the  under- parts  of  it,  to  which  he 
takes  care  to  give  a tindure  of  that  prin- 
cipal one.  For  example,  tbe  main  cha- 
raders  of  Ulyfies  and  Neflor  conlifi:  in 
wii'dom  ; and  they  are  diftind  in  this,  that 
the  wifdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various, 
of  the  other  natural,  open,  and  regular.  But 
they  have,  befides,  characters  of  courage  ; 
and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a different  turn 
in  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  : 
for  one  in  the  war  depends  fUIl  upon  cau- 
tion, the  other  upon  experience.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  produce  infiances  of  thefe 
kinds. — The  charaders  of  Vii  gil  are  far 
from  firiking  us  in  this  open  manner;  they 
lie  in  a great  degree  hidden  and  undifiin- 
guifhed,  and  where  they  are  marked  m.olt 
evidently,  affed  us  not  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  Homer.  His  charaders  of  valour 
are  much  alike;  even  that  of  Turn  us  feems 
no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a fuperior  de- 
gree; and  we  fee  nothing  that  difibrences 
the  courage  of  Mnefiheus  from  that  of 
Sergefthus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  refi.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Sta- 
tius’s heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuofity 
runs  through  them  all ; the  fame  horrid 
and  favage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa-  ^ 
neus,  Tydeus,  Hippornedon,  &c.  They 
have  a parity  of  charader,  which  makes 
them  feem  brothers  of  one  family.  I be- 
lieve when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track 
of  refledion,  if  he  will  purfue  it  through 
tbe  epic  and  tragic  writers,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced how  infinitely  fuperior  in  this  point 
the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all 
others. 

The  fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as 
they  flow  from  the  charaders,  being  per- 
fed  or  defedive  as  they  agree  or  difagree 
with  the  iPianners  of  thofe  who  utter  them. 
As  there  is  more  variety  of  charaders  iii 
the  Iliad,  fo  there  is  of  fpeeches,  than  ia 
any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has 
manners  (as  Ariftotle  exprefi.es  it)  that  is, 
every  thing  is  aded  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  in  a work  of  mch  length,  how 
fmall  a number  of  lines  are  employed  in 
na  -ration.  in  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is 
N n Jefs 
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lefs  in  proportion  to  the  narrative ; and  the 
fpeeches  often  confift  of  general  refle£Uons 
or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equally  jull 
in  any  perfon’s  mouth  upon  the  fame  occa- 
fion.  #As  many  of  his  perfons  have  no  ap- 
parent charadlers,  fo  many  of  his  fpeeches 
efcape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the 
rule  of  propriety.  We  oftener  think  of 
the  author  himfelf  when  we  read  Virgil, 
than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer;  all 
which  are  the  effe£ls  of  a colder  invention, 
that  interells  us  lefs  in  the  aftion  defcribed ; 
Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves 
us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a view  of 
the  fentiments,  the  fame  prefiding  faculty 
is  eminent  in  the  fublimity  and  fpirit  of  his 
thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally 
excelled.  What  were  alone  fufiicient  to 
prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his 
fentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo 
remarkable  a parity  with  thofe  of  the  ferip- 
ture  : Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Home- 
rica,  has  colleded  innumerable  inllances  of 
this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excellent 
modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not 
fomany  thoughts  that  arc  low  and  vulgar, 
he  has  not  fo  many  that  are  fublime  and 
r.oble  ; and  that  the  Roman  author  feldom 
lifcs  into  very  aftonifhing  fentiments,  where 
he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  deferiptions,  images, 
and  fimilies,  we  Ihall  find  the  invention  ilill 
predominant.  To  what  elfe  can  we  aferibe 
that  vafi:  comprehenfion  of  images  of  every 
jort,  where  we  fee  each  circum fiance  of 
art,  and  individual  of  nature,  fiimmoned 
together,  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of 
Ms  imagination  ; to  w'hich  all  things,  in 
their  various  views,  prefenteJ  themfelves 
in  an  infiant,  and  had  their  imprefiions 
taken  off  to  perfection  at  a heat  ? Nay, 
he  not  onlv  gives  us  the  full  profpeCts  of 
things,  but  feveral  unexpected  peculiarities 
and  fide-views,  unobferved  by  any  painter 
but  Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  furprifing  as 
the  deferiptions  of  his  battles,  which  take 
up  no  lefs  than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are 
fupplied  with  fo  vafi  a variety  of  incidents, 
that  no  one  bears  a likenefs  to  another; 
fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two 
heroes  are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  fuch  a profufion  of  noble  ideas,  that 
every  battle  rifes  above  the  laft  in  great- 
nefs,  horror,  and  confufion.  It  is  certain 
there  is  not  near  that  number  of  images 
and  deferiptions  in  any  epic  poet ; though 
every  one  has  aff-fied  himfelf  with  a great 
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quantity  out  of  him:  and  it  is  evident  ofVir- 
gil  efpeci.illy,  that  he  has  fcarce  any  compa- 
rifons  which  are  not  drawn  from  his  mailer. 

If  we  defeend  from  hence  to  the  expref- 
fion,  we  fee  the  bright  imagination  of  Ho- 
mer ihining  out  in  the  mofi  enlivened  forms 
of  it.  We  acknowledge  him  the  father  of 
poetical  diClion,  the  firft  who  taught  that 
language  of  the  gods  to  men.  His  expref- 
fion  is  like  the  colouring  of  fome  great 
mafiers,  which  difeovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  ii 
indeed  the  ftrongeft  and  mofi  glowing  irna- 
ginable,  and  touched  with  the  greateft  fpi- 
rit. Arifiotle  bad  reafon  to  fay,  he  was  the 
only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words ; 
there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and 
metaphors  than  in  any  good  author  what- 
ever. An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  and  a weapon  thirfis  to  drink  the 
blood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his 
expreflion  is  never  too  big  for  the  fenfe, 
but  jufily  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is 
the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the 
diftion,  which  rifes  wdth  it,  and  forms  it- 
felf about  it : for  in  the  fame  degree  that  a 
thought  is  warmer,  an  exprefiion  will  be 
brighter;  as  that  is  more  firong,  this  will 
become  more  perfpicuous : like  glafs  in  the 
furnace,  w'hich  grows  to  a greater  magni- 
tude, and  refines  to  a greater  clearnefs,  only 
as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of 
profe,  Homer  Teems  to  have  affeCled  the 
compound  epithets.  This  was  a fort  of 
cornpofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry, 
not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diClion,  but  as 
it  alufied  and  filled  the  numbers  with  great- 
er found  and  pomp,  and  likewife  conduced 
in  fome  meafure  to  thicken  the  images. 
On  this  lafi  confideration  I cannot  but  at- 
tribute'thefe  allb  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his 
invention,  fince  (as  he  has  managed  them) 
thev  are  a fort  of  fupernumerary  piClures 
of  the  perfons  or  things  to  which  they  are 
joined.  We  fee  the  motion  of  HeCIor’s 
plumes  in  the  epithet  the  land- 

icape  of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  dvoat- 
<pv7^^,  and  fo  of  others ; which  p.yticu- 
lar  images  could  not  have  been  infilled 
upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs  them  in  a de- 
feription  (though  but  ofa  fingle  line)  with- 
out diverting  the  reader  too  much  from 
the  principal  aftion  or  figure.  As  a me- 
taphor is  a fliort  fimile,  one  of  thefe  epi- 
thets is  a fliort  defeription. 

Lafily,  if  we  confider  his  verfification, 
vve  lhall  be  fcnfible  what  a lhare  of  praife 

is 
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is  due  to  his  invention  in  that.  He  was 
not  fatisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found 
it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 
earched  through  its  differing  dialedls  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  per- 
fedl  his  numbers  : he  confidered  thefe  as 
they  had  a greater  mixture  of  vowels  or 
confonants,  and  accordingly  employed 
them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a greater 
fmoothnefs  or  ftrength.  What  he  mod 
affefled  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a pecu- 
] liar  fweetnefs  from  its  never  ufing  con- 
I tra£llons  and  from  its  cullom  of  relolving 
the  diphthongs  into  two  fyllables,  fo  as  to 
make  the  words  open  themfeives  with  a 
more  fpreadlng  and  fonorous  fluency. 
With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler 
iEolic,  which  often  rejedls  its  afpirate,  or 
takes  off  its  accent ; and  compleated  this 
i variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the 
( licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  in- 
1 head  of  being  fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were 
I always  in  readinefs  to  run  along  with  the 
I warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
) farther  reprefentation  of  his  motions,  in 
the  correfpondence  of  their  founds  to  what 
they  fignified.  Out  of  all  thefe  he  has 
derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us 
confefs  he  had  not  only  the  richeft  head,  but 
the  finefl:  ear  in  the  world.  Tlfis  is  fo 
great  a truth,  that  whoever  will  but  con- 
fult  the  tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without 
underftanding  them  (with  the  fame  fort 
of  diligence  as  we  daily  fee  pradifed  in  the 
cafe  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more 
fweetnefs,  variety,  and  majefly  of  found, 
than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by 
the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by 
Virgil  hirnfeif,  though  they  are  fo  jufi;  to 
aferibe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue : 
indeed,  the  Greek  has  fome  advantages, 
both  from  the  natural  found  of  its  words, 
and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verfe, 
which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other 
language.  Virgil  was  very  fenfible  of 
this,  and  ufed  the  utmoft  diligence  in 
working  up  a more  intradable  language  to 
whatfoever  graces  it  was  capable  of ; and 
in  particular  never  failed  to  bring  the 
found  of  his  line  to  a beautiful  agreement 
with  its  fenfe.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  fo  frequently  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count as  the  Roman,  the  only  reafon  is, 
that  fewer  critics  have  underllood  one  lan- 
guage than  the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaflus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  au- 
thor's beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his  treatife 
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of  the  Compofltion  of  Words.  It  fufiices 
at  prefent  to  obferve  of  his  numbers,  that 
they  flow  with  fo  much  eafe,  as  to  make 
one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  tranferibe  as  faft  as  the  Mufes 
didated ; and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo 
much  force  and  infpiring  vigour,  that 
they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  found  of 
a trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a plentiful 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ; 
wliile  we  are  borne  away  by  a tide  of" 
verfe,  the  moil:  rapid  and  yet  the  moft 
fmooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  flrikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
charader  of  each  part  of  his  work ; and 
accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his 
fable  more  extenfive  and  copious  than  any 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  flrongly 
marked,  his  fpeeches  more  affeding  and 
tranfported,  his  fentiments  more  warm 
and  fublime,  his  images  and  deferiptions 
more  full  and  animated,  his  exprefiion 
more  raifed  and  daring,  and  his  numbers 
more  rapid  and  various.  I hope,  in  what 
has  beenfaid  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any 
of  thefe  heads,  I have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  charader.  Nothing  is  more  ab- 
furd  or  endlefs,  than  the  common  method 
of  comparing  eminent  v/riters  by  an  op- 
pofition  of  particular  paflages  in  them, 
and  forming  a judgment  from  thence  of 
their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to 
have  a certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
charader  and  diftinguifliing  excellence  of 
each  : it  is  in  that  we  are  to  confider  him, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  w? 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man 
ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than, 
one  faculty  ; and  as  Homer  has  done  this 
in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judgment* 
Not  that  vve  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
Judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a more 
eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil  wanted  In- 
vention, becaufe  Homer  pofleft  a larger 
fhare  of  it : each  of  thefe  great  authors  had 
more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  be- 
fides,  and  are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in 
comparifon  with  one  another,  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better 
artift.  In  one  vve  moft  admire  the  man,  in 
the  other  the  work:  Homer  hurries  and 
tranfports  us  with  a commanding  impe- 
tuofity,  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attradive 
majefty:  Homer  fcatters  vvith  a generous 
profufion,  Virgil  bellows  with  a careful 
magnificence : Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours 
out  his  riches  with  a boundlefs  overflow ; 
N n 2 VirgaC 
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Virgil,  like  a liver  in  its  banks,  with  a 


gentle  and  conflant  Eream.  When  we 
behold  their  battles,  methinks  the  two 
poets  refemble  the  heroes  tliey  celebrate ; 
Homer,  boundlefs  and  irrefiilible  as  A- 
chilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  fhincs 
more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increafes ; 
Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  o$ineas,  appears 
imdifturbed  in  the  midfc  of  the  afiion  ; dif- 
‘poles  ail  about  him,  and  conquers  v/ith 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  upon 
their  machines,  Homer  feems  like  his  own 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  fhaking  Olympus, 
fcattering  the  lightenings,  and  firing  the 
heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  fame  power  in 
his  benevolence,  counfelling  with  the  gous, 
laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly 
ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as 
with  great  virtues,  they  naturally  border 
on  fome  imperfefiion  ; and  it  is  often  hard 
to  diifinguilh  exacdly  where  the  virtue 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence 
may  fometimes  fink  to  fufpicion,  fo  may 
a great  judgment  decline  to  coldnefs  ; and 
as  magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profufion 
or  extravagance,  fo  may  a great  invention 
to  redundancy  or  wildnefs.  If  we  look 
upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  lhall  per- 
ceive the  chief  objeflions  againll  him  to 
proceed  from  fo  noble  a caufe  as  the  excefs 
of  this  faculty. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of 
his  Marvellous  Fidlions,  upon  which  fo 
much  criticifm  has  been  fpent,  as  fur- 
palfing  all  tlie  bounds  of  probability.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  with  great  and  fuperior 
fouls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which,  ex- 
erting themfelves  with  unufual  ftrength, 
exceed  vvha;;  is  commonly  thought  the 
due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in  the  whole ; and,  like  the  old 
heroes  of  that  make,  commit  fomething 
near  extravagance,  ainidli  a feries  of  glo- 
rious and  inimitable  performances.  Thus 
Homer  has  his  fpeaking  horfes,  and  \'ir- 
gil  his  myrtles  difiilling  blood,  where  tlie 
latter  has  not  fo  much  as  contrived  the 
eaV  intervention  of  a Deity  to  fave  the 
probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaE  invention, 
that  his  fimiiies  have  been  thought  too  ex- 
uberant and  full  of  circumEances.  The 
force  of  his  faculty  is  feen  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itfelf  to  that 
fingle  circumEance  upon  which  the  com- 
parifon  is  grounded:  it  runs  out  into  em- 
bediihmcnts  of  additional  images,  which 
however  are  fo  managed  as  not  to  over- 


power the  main  one.  His  Emilies  are  lik>e 
pidures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not 
only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  is  alfo  fet  oE'  with  occafional 
ornaments  and  profpeds.  The  fame  will 
account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a num- 
ber of  comparifons  together  in  one  breath, 
when  his  fancy  fuggeEed  to  him  at  once 
fo  many  various  and  correfponding  images. 
The  reader  will  eafily  extend  this  obfer- 
vation  to  more  objedions  of  the  fame 
kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to 
charge  him  with  a defed  or  narrownefs  of 
genius,  than  an  cxcefs  of  it ; thofe  feeming 
defeds  will  be  found  upon  examination  to 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times 
he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  groEer  repre- 
fentadons  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and 
imperfed  manners  of  his  heroes;  but  I 
muE  here  fpeak  a word  of  the  latter,  as  it 
is  a point  generally  carried  into  extremes, 
both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  ot 
Homer.  It  muE  be  a Erange  partiality  to 
antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  Dacier, 
“ that  * thofe  times  and  manners  are  fo 
“ much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are 
“ more  contrary  to  ours.”  Who  can  be  fo 
prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnify 
the  felicity  of  thofe  ages,  when  a fpirit  of 
revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the  prac- 
tice of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned  through 
the  world;  when  no  mercy  was  Ihevvn  but 
for  the  fake  of  lucre;  when  the  greateE 
princes  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  made  Eaves  and  con- 
enbines  ? On  the  other  fide,  1 would  not  be 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  critics,  who  are 
Blocked  at  the  fervile  offices  and  mean  em- 
ployments in  which  we  lometimes  fee  the 
heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There  is  a 
pleafure  in  taking  a view  of  that  fimplicity 
in  oppofition  to  the  luxury  of  iucceeding 
ages,  in  beholding  monarchs  without  their 
guards,  princes  tending  their  flocks,  and 
princefles  drawing  water  from  the  fprings. 
W^hen  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  refledl 
that  we  are  reading  the  moE  ancient  au- 
thor in  the  heathen  world ; and  thole  who 
confider  him  in  this  light  will  double  their 
pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  him.  Let  them 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with 
nations  and  people  that  are  now  no  more  ; 
that  they  arc  Eepping  alinoE  three  thou- 
fand  years  back  into  the  remoteE  antiquity, 
and  entertaining  themfelves  with  a clear 
and  furprifing  vilion  of  things  no  where  elfe 

♦ Preface  to  her  Homer. 
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to  be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that 
ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  their 
greateft  obflacles  will  vaniih  ; and  what 
ufually  creates  their  diflike,  will  become  a 
fatisfadlion. 

This  confideration  may  farther  ferve  to 
anfwer  for  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epi- 
thets to  his  gods  and  heroes,  fuch  as  the 
far-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue-eyed  Pallas, 
the  fwift-footed  Achilles,  Sec  which  fome 
have  cenfured  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly 
repeated.  Thofe  of  the  gods  depended 
upon  the  powers  and  offices  then  believed 
to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contradled  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and 
folemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  ufed  ; 
they  were  a fort  of  attributes  in  which  it 
was  a matter  of  religion  to  falute'them  on 
all  occalions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreve- 
rence to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great 
men,  Monf.Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  furnames,  and  re- 
peated as  fuch  ; for  the  Greeks,  having 
no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were 
obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftindlion  of  each 
perfon;  either  naming  his  parents  exprefsly, 
or  his  place  of  birth,  profeffion,  or  the  like  ; 
as  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnaflus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  &c. 
Homer  therefore,  complying  v/ith  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diftindlive  ad- 
ditions as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And 
indeed  we  have  fomething  parallel  to  thefe 
in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the  names  of 
Harold  Barefoot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Ed- 
ward Long-fhanks,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this  be  thought  to  ac- 
) count  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the 
! repetition,  I fhall  add  a farther  conjedlure: 

J Hefiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  different 
( ages,  has  placed  a fourth  age  between  the 
I brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  “ Heroes  dif- 
! tindl  from  other  men ; a divine  race,  who 
i fought  at  T'hebes  and  Troy,  are  called  De- 
mi-Gods,  and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter 
in  the  iflands  of  the  bieffed  Now  among 

the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  them, 
they  might  have  this  alfo  in  common 
with  the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out the  folemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  fuch 
as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its 
celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qua- 
lities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed 
againll  Elomer,  are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve 
a reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken  notice  of 
as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

* Hefiod;  lib.  i.  ver.  155,  &c. 
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Many  have  been  occalioned  by  an  injudi- 
cious endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ; wliich  is 
much  the  fame ; as  if  one  fhould  think  to 
raife  the  fuperhrudure  by  undermining  the 
foundation  : one  would  imagine,  by  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  parallels,  that  thefe 
critics  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Homer’s 
having  written  firft;  a confideration  which 
whoever  compares  thefe  two  poets  ought 
to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some  accufe 
him  for  the  fame  things  which  they  over- 
look or  praife  in  the  other;  as  when  they 
prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  ./lineis  to 
thofe  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  fame  reafons 
which  might  fet  the  Odyffes  above  the 
.^neis : as  that  the  hero  is  a wifer  man  ; 
and  the  atlion  of  the  one  more  beneficial 
to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other : or 
elfe  they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he 
never  defigned;  as  becaufe  Achilles  is  not 
as  good  and  perfeft  a prince  as  ^neas, 
when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required 
a contrary  character : it  is  thus  that  Rapin 
judges  in  his  comparifon  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Others  fele£l  thofe  particular  paf- 
fages  of  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured 
as  fome  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  : this 
is  the  whole  management  of  Scaliger  in  his 
Poetices.  Others  quarrel  with  what  they 
take  for  low  and  mean  expreffions,  fome- 
times  through  a falfe  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, oftener  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
graces  of  the  original ; and  then  triumph 
in  the  awkw'ardnefs  of  their  own  tranfla- 
tions  ; this  is  the  conduct  of  Perault  in  his 
Parallels.  Lallly,  there  are  others,  who, 
pretending  to  a fairer  proceeding,  difiirt- 
guifh  between  the  perfonal  merit  of  Ho- 
mer, and  that  of  his  work ; but  when  they 
come  to  affign  the  caufes  of  the  great  re- 
putation of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  times  and  the  prejudice 
of  thofe  that  followed : and,  in  purfuance 
of  this  principle,  they  make  thofe  accidents 
(fuch  as  the  contention  of  the  cities,  &c.) 
to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which  were 
in  reality  the  confequences  of  his  merit. 
The  fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil 
or  any  great  author,  whofe  general  charac- 
ter will  infallibly  raife  many  cafual  addi- 
tions to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  me- 
thod of  Monf.  de  la  Motte;  who  yet  con- 
feffes  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age 
Homer  had  lived,  he  muft  have  been  the 
greateft  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may 
be  faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  mafter  even 
of  thofe  who  furpafied  him. 

In  all  thefe  objedlions  we  fee  nothing 
that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of 
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the  chief  invention ; and  as  long  as  this 
(which  indeed  is  the  chara6leriftic  of  poetry 
itfelf)  remains  unequalled  by  his  followers, 
he  hill  continues  fuperior  to  them.  A 
cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults, 
and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one 
fort  of  critics : but  that  warmth  of  fancy 
will  carry  the  loudefl:  and  moft  univerfal 
applaufes,  vviiich  holds  the  heart  of  a reader 
under  the  ilrongeil  enchantment.  Homer 
not  only  appears  the  inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  ctlicr  aits  in 
this,  that  he  has  fwallovved  up  the  honour 
of  thofe  who  fiicceeded  him.  What  he  has 
done  admitted  no  increafe,  it  only  left  room 
for  contradlion  or  regulation.  He  fhewed 
all  the  ftretcii  of  fancy  at  once  ; and  if  he 
has  failed  in  feme  of  his  llights,  it  u^as  but 
becaufe  he  attempted  every  thing.  A work 
of  this  kind  feeinslike  a mighty  tree  which 
rifes  from  the  moll  vigorous  feed,  is  im- 
proved with  induftry,  flourilhes,  and  pro- 
duces the  fined  fruit;  nature  and  art  con- 
fpire  to  raife  it ; pleafure  and  profit  join  to 
make  it  valuable:  and  they  who  find  the 
juftefl:  faults,  have  only  faid,  that  a few 
branches  (which  run  luxuriant  through  a 
richnefs  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a more  regular  appear- 
ance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and 
defers  of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat 
of  the  tranflation,  with  the  fame  view  to 
the  chief  cl]aravderiftic.  As  far  as  that 
is  feen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch 
as  the  fable,  manners,  and  fentirnents, 
410  tranflator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil- 
ful omifiions  or  contraftions.  As  it  alfo 
breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  de- 
feription,  and  fimile,  whoever  lefiens  or 
too  much  foftens  thofe,  takes  oft'  from  this 
chief  charafler.  It  is  the  firft  grand  duty 
of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire 
and  unmaimed  ; and  for  the  reft,  the  dic- 
tion and  verfification  only  are  his  proper 
province;  fince  thefe  muft  be  his  own,  but 
the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  ftiould  then  be  confidered,  what  me- 
thods may  afford  feme  equivalent  in  our 
language  for  the  graces  of  thefe  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  tranflation 
can  be  juft  to  an  excellent  original  in  a 
fuperior  language : but  it  is  a great  mif- 
take  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that 
a rafh  paraphrafe  can  make  amends  for 
this  general  defefl ; which  is  no  lefs  in 
danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient,  by 
deviating  into  the  modern  manners  of  ex- 
preflion.  if  there  be  fometimes  a dark- 
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nefs,  there  is  often  a light  in  antiquity 
which  nothing  better  preferves  than  a ver- 
fion  almoft  literal.  I know  no  liberties 
one  ought  to  take,  but  thofe  which  are 
neceffary  for  transfufing  the  fpirit  of  the 
original,  and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftyle 
of  the  tranflation ; and  t will  venture  to 
fay,  there  have  not  been  more  men  mifled 
in  former  times  by  a fervile  dull  adherence 
to  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in 
ours  by  a chimerical  infolent  hope  of 
raifing  and  improving  their  author.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem, 
is  what  a tranflator  fhould  principally  re- 
gard, as  it  is  moft  likely  to  expire  in  his 
managing:  however,  it  is  his  fafeft  way 
to  be  content  with  preferving  this  to  his 
utmoft  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring 
to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author  is,  in 
any  particular  place.  It  is  a great  fecret 
in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and 
when  poetical  and  figurative;  and  it  is 
what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but 
follow  modeftly  in  his  footfteps.  Where 
his  didlion  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raife 
ours  as  high  as  we  can  ; but  where  he  is 
plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  cenfure  of  a mere  Englifh 
critic.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  Homer 
feems  to  have  been  more  commonly  mif- 
taken  than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle;  feme 
of  his  tranflators  having  fwelled  into  fuf- 
tian  in  a proud  confidence  of  the  fublime; 
others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a cold  and 
timorous  notion  of  fim^  "^ity.  Methinks 
I fee  thefe  dift'erent  followers  of  Homer, 
fome  fweating  and  ftraining  after  him  by 
violent  leaps  and  bounds,  (the  eertais 
figns  of  falfe  mettle)  ; others  flowly  and 
fervilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the 
poet  himfelf  is  all  the  time  proceeding 
with  an  unaffedled  and  equal  majefty  be- 
fore them.  How'ever,  of  the  two  extremes, 
one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  fri- 
gidity : no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  fuch 
commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that  cha- 
rafter  of  ftyle,  which  his  friends  muft  agree 
together  to  call  fimplicity,  and  the  reft 
of  the  world  will  call  dulnefs.  ^ There  is  a 
graceful  and  dignified  fimplicity,  as  well 
as  a bald  and  fordid  one,  which  differ  as 
much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a plain 
man  from  that  of  a floven  : it  is  one  thing 
to  be  tricked  up,  and  another  npt  to  be 
dreffed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  be- 
tween oftentation  and  rufficity.  ^ 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no 
where  in  fuch  perfe<ftion  as  in  the  Scrip- 
ture 
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lure  and  our  author.  One  may  affirm, 
with  all  refpeft  to  the  infpired  writings, 
that  the  divine  fplrit  made  iil'e  of  no  other 
words  but  wffiat  ‘ were  intelligible  and 
common  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ; and  as  Homer  is  the 
author  neared  to  thofe,  his  ftyle  mad  of 
courie  bear  a greater  reiemblance  to  the 
facred  books  thin  that  of  any  other  wri- 
ter. This  confideracion  (together  with 
what  has  been  cblerved  of  the  parity 
of  fome  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks 
induce  a tranllator  on  the  one  hand  to 
give  into  feveral  of  thofe  general  phrafes 
and  manners  of  expreffion,  w'hicii  have 
attained  a veneration  even  in  our  language 
from  being  uled  in  the  Old  Tedament ; 
as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  in 
a manner  configned  to  mydery  and  reli- 
gion. 

For  a farther  prefervation  of  this  air  of 
fimplicity,  a particular  care  ffiould  be 
taken  to  exprei's  with  all  plainnefs,  thofe 
moral  I'entences  and  proverbial  fpeeches 
which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet. 
They  have  fomething  venerable,  and  I 
may  fay  oracuiiJr,  in  that  unadorned  gra- 
vity and  fhonnefs  with  which  they  are  de- 
livered : a grace  which  would  be  utterly 
loll  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what 
we  call  a more  ingenious  (that  is,  a more 
modern)  turn  in  the  paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  forne  Grccifms 
and  old  woids,  after  the  manner  of  Mil- 
ton,  if  done  without  too  much  affedation, 
might  not  have  an  ill  effiefl  in  a verfion  of 
this  particular  work,  which  mod  of  any 
other  feems  to  require  a vener  ibie  antique 
cad.  But  certainly  the  ufc  of  modern 
terms  of  war  and  government,  fuch  as 
platoon,  campaign,  junto,  or  the  like  (into 
which  fome  of  his  tranflators  have  fallen) 
cannot  be  allowable ; thofe  only  excepted, 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  the 
fubjeds  in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer’s 
dicUon,  which  are  a fort  of  marks,  or 
moles,  by  which  every  common  eye  dif- 
tinguifhes  him  at  lird  fight ; thofe  who 
are  not  his  greated  admirers  look  upon 
them  as  defeds,  and  thofe  who  are,  feem 
pleafed  with  therp  as  beauties.  I fpeak 
of  his  compound  epithets,  and  of  his  re- 
petitions, Many  of  the  former  cannot  be 
done^  literally  into  Engliffi  without  de- 
ftroying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I 
believe  fuch  ffiould  be  retained  as  Hide 
tafily  of  themfelves  into  an  Engliffi  com- 
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pound,  without  violence  to  the  ear,  or  to 
the  received  rules  of  compofuion;  as  well 
as  thofe  wffiich  have  received  a fandion 
from  the  aiuhotity  of  our  bed  poets,  and 
are  become  familiar  through  their  ufc  of 
them  ; fuch  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
&c.  As  for  the  red,  whenever  any  can 
be  as  fully  and  fignifcantly  exprefied  in  a 
fmgle  word  as  in  a compound  one,  the 
courfe  to  be  taken  is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to 
preferve  their  full  image  by  one  or  two 
words,  may  have  judice  done  them  by 
circumlocution  ; as  the  epithet  Blvoa-i(pv\?<oq 
to  a mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridi- 
culous traiidated  literally  “ leaf-ffiakiug,’* 
but  affords  a majedic  idea  in  the  peri- 
phrafis:  “ The  lofty  mountain  ffiakes  liis 
waving  woods.”  c3thers  that  admit  of 
differing  figniheations,  may  receive  an  ad- 
vantage by  a judicious  variation  accord- 
ing to  the  occalions  on  which  they  are 
introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of 
Apollo,  hy,C6?.o^,  or  “ far-ffiooting,”  is 
capable  of  two  explications ; one  literal 
in  refped  to  the  darts  and  bow,  the  enfigns 
of  that  god  ; the  other  allegorical  with 
regard  to  the  rays  of  the  fun:  therefore 
in  fuch  places  where  Apollo  is  reprefented 
as  a god  in  perfon,  I would  ufe  the  former 
interpretation  ; and  where  the  effedls  of  the 
fun  are  deferibed,  I would  make  choice 
of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  the  fame  epithets  which  ws  find  in 
Homer;  and  which,  though  it  might  be 
accommodated  (as  has  been  already  Ihewn) 
to  tne  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means 
fo  to  ours : but  one  may  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities of  placing  them,  where  they  de- 
rive an  additional  beauty  from  the  occa- 
fions  on  which  they  are  employed;  and  in 
doing  this  properly,  a tranllator  may  at 
once  ihew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer’s  repetitions  we  may  di- 
vide them  into  three  forts ; of  whole  nar- 
rations and  fpeeches,  of  fmgle  fentences, 
and  of  one  verfe  or  hemlftich.  I hope  it 
is  not  impoffible  to  have  fuch  a regard  to 
thefe,  as  neither  to  lofe  fo  known  a mark 
of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend 
the  reader  too  much  on  the  other.  The  re- 
petition is  not  ungraceful  in  thofe  fpeeches, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  fpeaker  renders 
it  a fort  of  infoience  to  alter  his  words; 
as  in  the  meffages  from  gods  to  men,  or 
from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns 
of  ftate,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  reli- 
gion feems  to  require  it,  iia  the  folemn 
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fo“ms  of  prayer,  oaths,  or  the  like.  In 
otlier  cafes,  i believe,  the  bell  rule  is,  to 
be  guided  by  tlie  nearnefs,  or  didance,  at 
which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original  : when  they  follow  too  dole,  one 
nray  vary  the  expreifion  ; but  it  is  a quef- 
tion,  whether  a profeiTed  tranflator  be 
aathorifcd  to  omit  any  : if  they  be  tedious, 
the  author  is  to  anfvvcr  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verfih- 
ettion.  Homer  (as  has  been  fail!)  isper- 
p:"-tuaily  applying  the  found  to  the  fenfe, 
and  varying  it  on  every  new  fubjedh. 
'I'his  is  indeed  one  of  the  mod  exquilite 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very 
few:  1 know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for 
it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I 
um  fenfible  it  is  what  may  fometirnes  hap- 
pen by  chance,  when  a writer  is  warm, 
rind  fully  podefTed  of  his  image  ; how- 
ever it  may  be  rcafonably  believed  they 
defigned  this,  in  whofe  verfe  it  fo  mani- 
fefdy  appears  in  a fuperior  degree  to  all 
others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be 
judges  of  it ; but  thofe  vyho  have,  will  fee 
I liavc  endeavoured  at  tliis  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I mud  conclude  myfelf 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  judice  to  Ho- 
mer. I attempt  him  in  no  other  hope  but 
that  which  one  may  entertain  without 
jnneh  vanity,  of  giving  a more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranfladon  in 
verfe  has  yet  done.  We  have  only  thofe 
of  Chapman,  tiobbes,  and  Ogilby,  Chap- 
pnan  has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  im- 
rncafurable  length  of  verfe,  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  tiierc  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafe 
more  loofc  and  rambling  than  his.  He 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  fix 
lines,  and  I remember  one  in  the  thir- 
teenth book  of  the  OdylTes,  ver.  3 1 2,  where 
he  has  fpun  twenty  verles  out  of  two. 
He  is  often  miilaken  in  fo  bold  a manner, 
that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  pur- 
pofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his 
poies  infill  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a flrong  affeflation 
of  extracling  new ' meanings  out  of  his 
author,  infcmuch  as  to  promife,  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  a poem  of  the  myderies 
he  h.ad  revealed  in  Homer : and  perhaps 
he  endeavoured  to  drain  the  obvious  fenfe 
to  this  end  His  expreHion  is  involved  in 
fudian,  a fault  for  v/hich  he  was' remark- 
able in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the 
tragedy  of  Euffy  d’Amboife,  Sec.  In  a 
word,  the  nature  of  the  man  may  account 
for  his  whole  performance;  for  he  ap- 
pears, from  his  preface  and  reiiiarks,  to 


have 


been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an 
eiuhunad  in  poetiy.  His 


in  poetiy.  iriis  own  boad  of 
having  finifhed  half  the'  Iliad  in  lefs  than 
fifteen  weeks,  fnews  with  what  negligence 
his  vcrficn  was  performed.  But  that 
which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which 
very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  de- 
feats, is  a daring  fiery  fpirit  which  animates 
his  trandation,  which  is  fomething  like 
what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfeif 
would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at 
years  of  diferetion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a corredl  explana- 
tion of  the  fenle  in  general  : but  for  par- 
ticulars and  circumdances  he  continually 
lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  mod  beau- 
tiful. As  for  its  being  edeemed  a clofe 
trandation,  I doubt  not  many  have  been 
led  into  that  error  by  the  Ihortnefs  of  it, 
which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  tlie 
original  line  by  line,  hut  from  the  contrr.c- 
tions  above  mentioned.  He  fometirnes 
omits  whole  fimiles  and  fentences,  and  is 
now  and  then  guilty  of  midakes,  into 
which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could 
have  fallen,  but  through  carcledhefs.  His 
poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby’s,  is  too  meaii 
for  criticifm, 

It  is  a great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world 
that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not  live  to  trardlate 
the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us  only  the  fird 
book,  and  a fmall  part  of  the  fixth  ; in 
which,  if  he  has  in  feme  places  not  truly 
interpreted  the  fenfe,  or  preferved  the 
antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excufed  on  ac- 
count of  the  hade  he  was  obliged  to  write 
in.  He  feems  to  have  had  too  much  re- 
gard to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he  foine- 
times  copied,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
him  in  paffages  where  he  wanders  from 
the  original.  However,  had  he  traiidated 
the  whole  work,  I would  no  more  have 
attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil, 
his  verfioii  of  whom  (notwithdandingloine 
human  errors)  -is  the  mod  noble  and 
fpiiited  trandation  I know  in  any  lan- 
guage. But  the  fate  of  great  geniules  is 
like  that  of  great  miniders,  though  they 
are  confedediy  the  fird  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  they  mud  be  envied  and 
calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head 
of  it. 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who  tranf- 
lates  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to  keep 
albv^e  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  makes  his 
chief  character : in  particular  places,  where 
the  fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  tolio\y 
the  dronged  and  mod  poetical,  as  mod 
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agreeing  with  that  charafter;  to  copy  him 
in  all  the  variations  of  his  ftyle,  and  the 
ditferent  modulations  of  his  numbers ; to 
prderve,  in  the  more  adive  or  defer! ptive 
parts,  a waimth  and  elevation;  in  the 
more  fedate  or  narrative,  a plainnds  and 
folemnity;  in  th:  ipeeches,  a fulnefs  and 
perfpicuity;  in  the  fcntences,  a Ihortnefs 
and  gravity:  not  to  negled  even  the  little 
hgures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  fome- 
times  the  very  call  of  the  periods,  neither 
to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuhoms 
of  antiquity:  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  in- 
clude the  whole  in  a fhoner  compafs  than 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  tranflator, 
who  has  tolerably  preferved  either  the 
fenfe  or  poetry.  'What  I would  farther 
recom.mend  to  him,  is  to  lludy  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text  than  from  any 
commentaries,  how  learned  foever,  or 
whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the 
ellimation  cf  the  world ; to  conlider  him 
attentively  in  comparifon  with  Virgil 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  moderns.  Next  thefe,  the 
archbifhop  of  Cambray^s  Telemachus  may 
give  him  the  truell  idea  of  the  fpirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  BolTu’s  admirable 
treatife  of  the  epic  poem  the  jullefl  notion 
of  his  defign  and  cenduft.  But  after  all, 
with  whatever  judgment  and  lludy  a man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happinefs 
he  may  perform  fuch  a work,  he  mull 
hope  to  pleafe  but  a few;  thole  only  who 
have  at  once  a tahe  of  poetry,  and  compe- 
tent learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want 
pither,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  under- 
taking; lince  a mere  modern  wit  can  like 
nothing  that  is  not  modern,  and  a pedant 
nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  T have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  from  whofe  opinions  I am  pre- 
i pared  to  learn;  though  I fear  no  judges 
f fo  little  as  our  bed  poets,  who  are  mod 
fenfible  of  the  weight  of  this  talk.  As  for 
the  word,  whatever  they  diall  pleafe  to 
' ' fay,  they  may  give  me  fome  concern  as 
p they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they 
k are  malignant  writers.  I was  guided  in 
3.  this  trandatlon  by  judgments  very  cliffer- 
^ rent  from  theirs,  and  by  perfons  for  whom 
_ they  can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  an  old 
'obfervation  be  true,  that  the  llronged  an- 
y-'.tipathy  in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to 
men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addifon  was  the  fird 
whofe  advice  determined  me  to  under- 
take  this  talk,  who  was  pleafed  to  write 
: ■’  to  me  upon  that  occafion,  in  fuch  terms  as 
I cannot  repeat  tvithout  vanity.  I was 
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obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a very 
early  recommendation  of  my  undertaking 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my 
intered  with  that  warmth  with  which  he 
always  ferves  his  friend.  The  humanity 
and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are 
what  I never  knew  wanting  on  any  occa- 
fion. I mud  alfo  acknowledge,  with  infi- 
nite pleafure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as 
well  as  fmcere  criticifms,  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve, who  had  led  me  the  way  in  tranf- 
lating  feme  parts  of  Homer;  as  I widi, 
for  the  fake  of  the  wOrld,  he  had  pre- 
vented me  in  the  red.  I mud  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Parnell, 
though  I fhall  take  a farther  opportunity 
of  doing  judice  to  the  lad,  whofe  good- 
nature (to  give  it  a great  panegyric)  is 
no  lefs  extenfive  than  his  learning.  The 
favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
imdelerved  by  ane  who  bears  them  fo  true 
an  affedlion.  But  what  can  1 fay  of  the 
honour  fo  many  of  the  great  have  done 
me,  while  the  fird  names  of  the  age  appear 
as  my  fubferibers,  and  the  mod  didin- 
guilhed  patrons  and  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing as  my  chief  encouragers  ? Among 
thefe,  it  is  a particular  pleafure  to  me 
to  find,  that  my  highed  obligations  are  to 
fuch  who  have  done  mod  honour  to  the 
name  of  poet:  that  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  not  difpleafed  I ffiould 
undertake  the  author,  to  whom  he  has 
given  (in  his  excellent  Efiay)  fo  complete 
a praile. 

**  Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more  j 
“ For  all  books  elfe  appear  lb  mean,  fo  poor, 

Verfe  will  feem  Profe ; but  Hill  perfift  to  read, 
“ And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need.” 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the 
fird  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  whether  the  advancement  of  the  polite 
arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generofity  or 
his  example.  That  fuch  a genius  as  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  didinguidied 
in  the  great  feenes  of  bufmefs  than  in 
all  the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning,  has  not  refufed  to  be  the  critic 
of  thefe  fheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer.  And  that  fo  excellent  an  imitator 
of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his 
partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Padorals, 
to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I cannot  deny 
myfelf  the  pride  of  confeffing,  that  I have 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  ad- 
vice for  the  condufl  in  general,  but  their 
corredion  of  feveral  particulars  of  this 
trandation. 


I could 
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I could  fay  a great  deal  of  the  pleafure 
of  being  dilHnguifhed  by  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon ; but  it  is  alinoft  abfurd  to  parti- 
cularize any  one  generous  aftion  in  a per- 
foii  whofe  whole  life  is  a continued  feries 
of  them.  Stanhope,  the  prefent  fe- 

cretary  of  ftate,  will  pardon  my  defire  of 
having  it  known  that  he  uas  pleafed  to 
promote  this  alfair.  The  particular  zeal 
of  Mr.  Harcoust  (the  Ton  of  the  late  lord 
chancellor)  gave  me  a proof  how  much  I 
am  honoured  in  a fliare  of  his  friendlhip. 
I mull  attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of 
feveral  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all 
acknowledgments  are  rendered  unnecelTary 
by  the  privileges  of  a familiar  correfpon- 
dence : and  I am  fatisfied  I can  no  better 
way  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my 
filence. 

In  Ihort,  I have  found  more  patrons 
than  ever  Homer  wanted.  He  would 
have  thought  himfelf  happy  to  have  met 
the  fame  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been 
Ihown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Oxford.  If  my  author  had  the 
wits  of  after  ages  for  his  defenders,  his 
tranflator  has  had  the  Beauties  of  the  pre- 
fent for  his  advocates ; a pleafure  too 
great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  re- 
verlion.  And  I can  hardly  envy  him 
thofe  pompous  honours  he  received  after 
death,  when  I reflcft  on  the  enjoyment  of 
fo  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  eafy 
friendlhips,  which  make  the  fatisfaflion  of 
life.  This  dillinftion  is  the  more  to  be 
acknowledged,  as  it  is  fhewn  to  one  whofe 
pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  parti- 
cular men.  Whatever  the  fuccefs  may 
prove,  I fhall  never  repent  of  an  under- 
taking in  which  I have  experienced  the 
candour  and  friendfliip  of  fo  many  perfons 
of  merit ; and  in  which  I hope  to  pafs 
fome  of  thofe  years  of  youth  that  are  ge- 
nerally loft  in  a circle  of  follies,  after  a 
manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others, 
nor  difagreeable  to  myfelf. 

§ 235.  An  E/fay  on  Virgil* s Georgies^  pre- 
jixed  to  Mr,  Dry  den*  s Tranjlation. 

Virgil  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  who 
introduced  three  new  kinds  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans,  which  he  copied  after 
three  the  greateft  mailers  of  Greece. 
Theocritus  and  Homer  have  ftill  difputed 
for  the  advantage  over  him  in  paftoral 
and  heroics;  but  I think  all  are  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  precederice  to  Hefiod  in 


his  Georgies.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  Aveet- 
nefs  and  ruftlcity  of  a paftoral  cannot  be  fo 
well  exprefied  in  any  other  tongue  as  in 
the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and  quali- 
fied with  the  Doric  dialedl:;  nor  can  the 
majefty  of  an  heroic  poem  any  where  ap- 
pear fo  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has 
a natural  greatnefs  in  it,  and  can  be  often 
rendered  more  deep  and  fonoious  by  the 
pronunciation  of  the  lonians.  But  in  the 
middle  ftyle,  where  the  writers  in  both 
tongues  are  on  a level,  we  fee  how  far  Vir- 
gil has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  the 
lame  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticifm 
fpent  on  Virgil’s  Paftorals  and  ^Eneids, 
but  the  Georgies  are  a fubjefl  which  none 
of  the  critics  have  fufficiently  taken  into 
their  confideration ; moft  of  them  pafiing 
it  over  in  filence,  or  cafting  it  under  the 
fame  head  with  Paftoral;  a divifion  by  no 
means  proper,  uniefs  we  fuppofe  the  ftyle 
of  a huibandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in 
a Georgic,  as  that  of  a ftiepherd  is  in 
Paftoral.  But  though  the  feene  of  both 
thefe  poems  lies  in  the  fame  place,  the 
fpeakers  in  them  are  of  a quite  different 
charadler,  fince  the  precepts  of  hufbandry 
are  not  to  be  delivered  with  the  fimplicity 
of  a plowman,  but  with  the  addrels  of  a 
poet.  No  rules  therefore  that  relate  to 
Paftoral  can  any  way  affedt  the  Georgies, 
fince  they  fail  under  that  clafs  of  poetry 
which  confiits  in  giving  plain  and  dircdl 
inftruflions  to  the  reader;  whether  they  be 
moral  duties,  as  thofe  of  Theognis  and 
Pythagoras;  or  philofephical  fpeculations, 
as  thofe  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius;  or  rules 
of  pradlice,  as  thofe  of  Hefiod  and  Virgil. 
Among  thefe  different  kinds  of  fubjedfts, 
that  which  the  Georgies  go  upon  is,  I 
think,  the  meaneft  and  leall  improving,  but 
the  moft  pleafing  and  delightful.  Pre- 
cepts of  morality,  befides  the  natural  cor- 
ruption of  our  tempers,  winch  makes  us 
averfc  to  them,  are  fo  abftrafled  from  ideas 
of  fenfe,  that  they  feldom  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  thofe  beautiful  defeviptions  and 
images  winch  are  the  fpirit  .and  life  of 
poetry.  Natural  philofophy  has  indeed 
fenfible  objefts  to  work  upon,  but  then  it 
often  puzzles  the  reader  with  the  intricacy 
of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the 
multitude  of  its  dilputes.  But  this  kind 
of  poetry  I am  now  fpeaking  of,  addrefl'es 
itfclf  wholly  to  the  imagination:  it  is  alto- 
gether converfant  among  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  has  the  moft  delightful  part 
of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raifes  in 
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®ur  minds  a pleafing  variety  of  fcenes  and 
landfcapes,  wh’lft  it  teaches  us,  and  makes 
the  d -yeft  of  its  precepts  look  like  a de- 
feription,  ‘ A Gcorgic  therefore  is  fome 
^ part  of  the  fcicnce  of  hulbandry  put  into 

* a pleafmg  drefs,  and  fet  olf  with  all  the 

* beauties  and  embellidiments  of  poetryd 
Now  fince  “his  fciencc  of  hulbandry  is  of  a 
very  large  extent,  the  poet  fliews  his  Ikill 
in  Tingling  out  Tuch  precepts  to  proceed  on, 
as  are  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  moif 
capable  of  ornament.  Virgil  was  To  well 
acquainted  with  this  fecret,  that  to,  fet  olF 
bis  hid  Georgic  he  has  run  into  a fet  of 
precepts,  which  are  almod  foreign  to  his 
fubjeft,  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  ligns  in  naiure,  which  precede  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  fo  much  art  in  the 
choice  of  fit  precepts,  there  is  much  more 
required  in  the  treating  of  them,  that  they 
may  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a natural 
unforced  method,  and  fhew  themfelves  in 
the  bell  and  molladvantageous  light.  They 
fhould  all  be  fo  finely  wrought  together  in 
the  fame  piece,  that  no  coarfe  feam  may 
difeover -where  they  join;  as  in  a curious 
brede  of  needle-work  one  colour  falls  away 
by  Tuch  juft  degrees,  and  another  rifes  fo 
infenfibly,  that  we  Tee  the  variety  without 
being  able  to  didinguifh  the  total  vanilh- 
ing  of  the  one  from  the  firlt  appearance  of 
the  other.  Nor  is  it  fuflicient  to  range 
and  difpofe  this  body  of  precepts  into  a 
clear  and  eafy  method,  unlefs  they  are  de- 
livered to  us  in  the  mod  pleafing  and 
agreeable  manner;  for  there  are  feveral 
ways  of  conveying  the  fame  truth  to  the 
mind  of  man  ; and  to  choofe  the  plea- 
fanted  of  thefe  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly 
didinguifhes  poetry  from  profe,  and  makes 
Virgil’s  rules  of  hulbandry  pleafanrer  to 
read  than  Varro’s.  Where  the  profe- 
writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept 
in  a deferiptien,  and  reprefents  his  coun- 
tryman performing  the  adlion  in  which  he 
would  indruft  his  reader.  Where  the  one 
fets  out,  as  fully  and  didinflly  as  he  can, 
all  the  parts  of  the  truth  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us  ; the  other  Angles  out 
the  mod  pleafing  circumdance  of  this 
truth,  and  fo  conveys  the  whole  in  a more 
diverting  manner  to  the  underdanding, 
1 fhall  give  one  inilance  out  of  a mul- 
titude of  this  nature  that  might  be  found 
in  the  Georgies,  where  the  reader  may 
fee  the  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to 
^xppefs  the  fame  thing,  and  how  much 


pleafanter  every  manner  of  exprefllon  is, 
than  the  plain  and  diredl  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  is  in  the  fecond 
Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  each  other/ 

Et  fsepe  alterius  ramos  Irnpune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatarnque  infita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidoCa  rubefeere  coma. 

Steriles  Platani  roalos  geliere  valentes, 

Caftanea  fagos,  ornufque  incanuit  albo 
Flore  pyri  : Glandeirque  fues  fregere  jub  ulmisy 

Nec  longum  tempus  : & ingens 

Exiit  ad  ccelum  ramis  fcliclbus  arbos  } 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  fua  poma. 

Here  we  fee  the  poet  confidered  all  the 
effefts  of  this  union  between  trees  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effedt 
which  had  the  mod  furprife,  and  by  con- 
fequence  the  mod  delight  in  it,  to  exprefs 
the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every 
where  much  in  ufe  among  the  poets,  and 
is  particularly  pradlifed  by  Virgil,  who 
loves  to  fugged  a truth  indireftly,  and 
without  giving  us  a full  and  open  view  of 
it,  to  let  us  fee  jull  fo  much  as  will  natural- 
ly lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts 
that  lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfully 
diverting  to  the  underdanding,  thus  to  re- 
ceive a precept,  that  enters,  as  it  were, 
through  a bye-way,  and  to  apprehend  an 
idea  that  draws  a whole  train  after  it. 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  de- 
lighted with  its  own  difeeveries,  only  takes 
the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  Teems  to  work 
out  the  red  by  the  llrength  of  her  own 
faculties. 

But  Ance  the  inculcating  precept  upon 
precept,  will  at  length  prove  tirefome  to 
the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertain- 
ment, the  poet  mud  take  care  not  to  in- 
cumber his  poem  with  too  much  bufincfs ; 
but  fometimes  to  relieve  the  fubjedl  with  a 
moral  rededion,  or  let  it  red  a while,  for 
the  fake  of  a pleafant  and  pertinent  di- 
gredion.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  run  out 
into  beautiful  and  diverting  digreffions  (as 
it  is  generally  thought)  unlefs.  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  fomething  of  a 
piece  with  the  main  defign  of  the  Georgic ; 
for  they  ought  to  have  a remote  alliance 
at  lead  to  the  fubjedl,  that  fo  the  whole 
poem  may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable 
in  all  its  parts.  We  fhould  never  quite 
lofe  Aght  of  the  country,  though  we  are 
fometimes  entertained  with  a dillant  pro- 
fped  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil’s 
deferiptions  of  the  original  of  agriculture, 
of  tl^e  fruitfulnefs  of  Italy,  of  a country 

lifc^ 
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life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in 
by  force,  but  naturally  rife  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal argument  and  defgn  of  the  poem. 
1 know  no  one  digreffion  in  the  Georgies 
that  may  feem  to  contradift  this  obferva- 
tion,  befides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
hric  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into 
a difeourfe  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and 
the  actions  of  Augufeus.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  cor.fider,  how  admirably  he  has 
tu;ned  the  courfe  of  his  narration  into  its 
proper  channel,  and  made  ids  hufbandrnan 
concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the  bat- 
tle, in  thofe  inimitable  lines: 

Scilicet:  et  tempus  venier,  cum  finilnis  il!is 
^.gricob  iiicurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
iLKefa  inveniet  i'cabra  rubigine  piia: 

ut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  manes, 
Giiindiaque  efr'oiiis  mirabitur  cfla  fepulchris. 

And  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  Augullus’s 
aflions,  he  Hill  remembers  that  agriculture 
migl.t  to  be  fome  way  hinted  at  through- 
out the  w'hole  poem : 

Non  ullus  aratro 

Dignus  honos  : I'qualent  abdu£tis  arva  colnnis  : 
iic  curvje  rigidum  falces  conllantur  in  enfem. 

V/c  now  come  to  the  fyle  which  is  pro- 
per to  a Georgic  ; and  indeed  this  is  the 
part  on  which  the  poet  mull:  lay  out  all  his 
ilrength,  that  Id;,  words  may  be  warm  and 
glowing,  and  that  every  tiling  he  deferibes 
may  iinmediatcly  prefent  itl'elf,  and  rife  up 
to  the  reader’s  view.  He  ought,  in  parti- 
c’j'ar,  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  ids  fubjecl 
debafe  his  llyle^  and  betray  him  into  a 
meannefs  of  exprellion,  but  every  where  to 
keep  up  his  verfc,  in  ail  the  pomp  of  num- 
bers and  dignity  of  words. 

I think  nothing  w hich  is  a phrafe  or 
faying  in  common  talk  fitould  be  admitted 
into  a ferious  poem;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
from  the  foleinnity  of  the  exprellion,  and 
gives  it  too  great  a turn  of  familiarity: 
much  lefs  ought  the  low  phrafes  and  terms 
of  art  that  are  adapted  to  hufbandry,  have 
any  place  in  fuch  a work  as  the  Georgic, 
which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  fim- 
plicity  and  nakednefs  of  its  fubjed,  but  in 
the  pleafantdl  drefs  that  poetry  can  beftow 
on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
ufe  of  tempore  but  fydere  in  his  firft  verfe  ; 
and  every  where  eli'e  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grccifnis,  and  circumlocutions,  to 
give  Ids  verfe  the  greater  pomp,  and  pre- 
lerve  it  from  linking  into  a plebeian  hyle. 
And  hciein  confiils  Virgil’s  mailer-piece. 
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who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets, 
but  even  hlmfelf  in  the  language  of  his 
Georgies  ; where  we  receive  more  llrong 
and  lively  ideas  of  things  from  his  words, 
than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objedls 
themfelves ; and  fmd  our  imaginations 
more  affefied  by  his  deferiptions,  than  they 
would  have  been  by  the  very  fight  of  what 
he  deferibes. 

I fhall  nows  ‘'tfter  this  Ihort  fcheme  of 
rules,  confider  the  different  fuccefs  that 
IJefiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  Ibme 
further  notion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Georgies.  To  begin  with  Heliod  ; if  w'e 
may  guefs  at  his  charadiler  from  his  writ- 
ings, he  hud  much  more  of  the  hufband- 
man  than  the  poet  in  his  temper : he  was 
wonderfully  grave,  difcrcet,  and  frugal : he 
lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and  was 
probably,  for  his  great  prudence,  the  oracle 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thefe 
principles  of  good  hufoandry  ran  through 
his  works,  and  direcled  him  to  the  choice 
of  tillage  and  merchandize,  for  the  fubjebl 
of  that  v/hich  is  tlic  moll  celebrated  of 
them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  inllruc- 
tion,  avoids  all  manner  of  digreffions,  and 
does  not  dir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  indeferibing 
month  after  month,  w’ith  its  proper  feafons 
and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  firnple; 
it  takes  off  from  the  furprife  and  variety 
of  the  poem,  and  makes  the  whole  look 
but  like  a modern  almanack  in  verfe.  The 
reader  is  carried  through  a courfc  of  wea- 
ther, and  may  before-hand  guefs  whether 
he  is  to  meet  w'ith  fnow'  or  rain,  clouds  or 
funffiine,  in  the  next  defeription.  His  de- 
feriptions indeed  have  abundance  of  na- 
ture in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her 
fimplicity  and  undrefs.  Thus  when  he 
fpeaks  of  January,  “ The  wild  beads,” 
fays  he,  “ run  Ihivering  through  the  woods, 
with  their  heads  dooping  to  the  ground, 
“ and  their  tails  clapt  between  their  legs; 

the  goats  and  oxen  are  almod  dca’d 
“ with  cold  ; but  it  is  not  fo  bad  with  the 
“ flieep,  becaufe  they  have  a thick  coat 
of  wool  about  them.  The  old  men  too 
are  bitterly  pinched  with  the  weather; 
but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it, 
who  fit  at  home  with  their  mothers  by 
“ a warm  fire-fide.”  Thus  dees  the  old 
gentleman  give  himfelf  up  to  a locfe  kind 
of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after  a juil 
poetical  defeription.  Nor  has  he  ihewm 
more  of  art  or  judgment  in  the  precepts 
he  has  given  us,  which  are  fown  lo  very 

thick, 
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thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much, 
and  are  often  fo  minute  and  full  of  circum- 
ftances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verfe.  But  after  all,  we  are  beholden 
to  him  for  the  hrft  rough  /ketch  of  a 
Georgic : where  we  may  dill  difcover 
fomething  venerable  in  the  antiquenefs  of 
the  work  ; but  if  we  would  fee  the  defign 
enlarged,  the  figures  reforired,  the  colour- 
ing laid  on,  and  the  whole  piece  finiPned, 
v/e  muft  expedt  it  from  a greater  mafter’s 
hand, 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage 
and  planting  into  two  books,  which  Hefiod 
has  difpatched  in  half  a one ; but  has  fo 
railed  the  natural  rudenefs  and  fimplicity 
of  his  fubjedl,  with  fuch  a fignificancy  of 
expreflion,  fuch  a pomp  of  verfe,  fuch  va- 
riety of  tranfitions,  and  fuch  a folemn  air 
in  his  reflections,  that  if  we  look  on  both 
poets  together,  we  fee  in  one  the  plainnefs 
of  a downright  countryman,  and  in  the 
other  fomething  of  ruftic  majefty,  like  that 
of  a Roman  didator  at  the  plow-tail.  He 
delivers  the  meanefl:  of  his  precepts  with  a 
kind  of  grandeur;  he  breaks  the  clods  and 
tofles  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  grace- 
fulnefs.  His  prognoilications  of  the  wea- 
ther are  taken  out  of  Aratus,  where  we 
may  fee  how  judicioufly  he  has  picked  out 
thofe  that  are  moft  proper  for  his  hufhand- 
man’s  obfervation ; how  he  has  enforced 
the  expreflion,  and  heightened  the  images, 
which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  fecond  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and 
a greater  boldnefs  in  its  metaphors,  than 
any  of  the  rell.  The  poet,  with  a great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  won- 
der, de/ire,  and  the  like,  to  his  trees. 
The  laft  Georgic  has  indeed  as  many  me- 
taphors, but  not  fo  daring  as  this ; for  hu- 
man thoughts  and  pa/Tions  may  be  more 
naturally  ai’eribed  to  a bee,  than  to  an  in- 
animate plant.  He  who  reads  over  the 
pleafures  of  a country  life,  as  they  are  de- 
Icribedby  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
book,  can  fcarce  be  of  Virgil’s  mind,  in 
preferring  even  the  life  of  a philofopher 
to  it. 

We  may,  I think,  read  the  poet’s  clime 
in  his  defeription;  for  he  feems  to  have 
been  in  a fweat  at  the  writing  of  it : 

— — - — O q'ils  me  gelldis  fub  montibus  Hsmi 

Siftat,  ec  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbiu! 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among 
his  chief  pleafures,  the  coolnefs  of  his 
/hades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos ; which 
a more  northern  poet  would  have  omitted. 
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for  the  defeription  of  a funny  hill  and  flre- 
fide. 

The  third  Georgic  feems  to  be  the  mofi 
laboured  of  them  all ; there  is  a vvonderfai 
vigour  and  fpirit  in  the  defeription  of  the 
horfe  and  chariot-race,  'i'he  force  oflove 
is  reprefented  in  noble  inflances,  and  very 
fublime  expreflions.  The  Scythian  winter- 
piece  appears  fo  very  cold  and  bleak  to 
the  eye,  that  a man  can  fcarce  look  on  it 
without  flnvcring.  The  murrain  at  . the  end 
has  all  the  expreiTivcnefs  that  words  can 
give.  It  was  here  that  the  poet  ftrained 
hard  ro  outdo  Lucretius  in  the  defeription 
of  his  plague  ; and  if  the  reader  would  fee 
v/hat  fnecefs  he  had,  he  may  And  it  at  large 
in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  feems  no  where  fo  well 
plealed  as  when  he  is  got  among  his  bees, 
in  the  fourth  Georgic ; and  ennobles  the 
adlions  of  fo  trivial  a creature,  with  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  moll;  important  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  His  verfes  are  not  in 
a greater  coife  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of 
JEneas  and  Turnus,  than  in  the  engage- 
ment of  two  fwarms.  And  as  in  his  .^neis 
he  compares  the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to 
thofe  of  bees  and  pifmires,  here  he  com- 
pares the  labours  of  the  bees  to  thofe  of  the 
Cyclops.  In  Ihort,  the  laft  Georgic  was 
a good  prelude  to  the  ^neis ; and  very 
well  /hewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  tlie 
defeription  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his 
deferibing  the  mock  grandeur  of  an  infea, 
with  fo  good  a grace.  There  is  more  plea- 
fantnels  in  the  little  platform  of  a garden, 
which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  fpacious  walks 
arid  water- works  of  Rapin.  The  fpeech 
of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough 
admired,  and  was  indeed  very  fit  to  co^.- 
clude  fo  divine  a work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the 
beauties  in  the  Georgies,  I /hould  in  the 
next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  im- 
perfedions,  if  it  has  any.  But  thouo-h  I 
think  there  are  fome  few  parts  in  it  that 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  reft,  I /hall  not 
prefume  to  name  them,  as  rather  fulped- 
ing  my  own  judgment,  than  I can  belie v^e 
a 1-ault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  fo 
long  under  Virgil’s  corredion,  and  had  his 
laft  hand  put  to  it.  The  /Irft  Georo-ic 
was  probably  burlefqued  in  the  author’s 
life  time;  for^  we  ftill  find  in  the  fcholiaiis 
a verfe  that  ridicules  part  of  a line  tranii- 
lated  from  IMiod^Nvdus  ara,  fere  nndus, 
—And  we  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  judo-- 
raent  of  this  extraordinary  critic,  v/hoevan^ 
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he  was,  from  his  cenfurlng  in  this  particu- 
lar precept.  We  may  be  i'ure  Virgil  would 
not  have  tranflated  it  from  Heliod,  had  he 
not  difcovered  fome  beauty  in  it ; and  in- 
deed the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I have  before 
obferved'to  be  frequently  met  with  in  Vir- 
gil, the  delivering  the  precept  fo  indi- 
ledlly,  and  fingiing  out  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  fowing  and  plowing  naked, 
to  fugged  to  us  that  thefe  employments 
are  proper  only  in  the  hot  fealon  of  the 
year. 

I lhall  not  here  compare  the  ftyle  of  the 
Georgies  with  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the 
reader  may  fee  already  done  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  fecond  volume  of  Dryden^s 
Mifcellany  Poems;  but  fhall  conclude  this 
poem  to  be  the  molt  complete,  elaborate, 
and  finilhed  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The 
iEneis,  indeed,  is  of  a nobler  kind ; but 
the  Georgic  is  more  perfed  in  its  kind. 
The  ^neis  has  a greater  variety  of  beau- 
ties in  it,  but  thofe  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
exquifiie.  In  Ihort,  the  Georgic  has  all 
the  perfeiVion  that  can  be  expecled  in  a 
poem  written  by  the  greateH;  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was 
ready,  his  imagination  warm,  his  judg- 
ment fettled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their 
full  vigour  and  maturity.  Addijon, 

§ 236,  Hijiory  of  the  Heathen 
Deities. 

1.  CoELUs  and  Terra.  Ccelus  is  faid 
to  be  the  fon  of  the  Air,  great  father  of  the 
gods,  and  hulband  of  Terra  the  daughter 
of  the  Earth ; by  whom  he  had  the  Cy- 
clops, Oceanus,  Titan,  the  Hundred  Gi- 
ants, and  many  other  children,  the  moft 
emiaent  of  which  was  Saturn. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  w'hat  is 
related  of  Coelus  and  Terra  ; and  the  whole 
fable  plainly  feems  to  fignify  that  the  Air 
and  Earth  were  the  common  father  and 
parent  of  all  created  beings.  Ccelus  was 
called  Uranus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Terra 
was  alfo  named  Veda;  fhe  prefided  over 
all  feails  and  banquets ; and  the  firft  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  offered  to  her  in  the  moft 
folemn  facrifices.  According  to  the  fable, 
Ccelus  was  dethroned  by  his  youngdl  fon 
Saturn,  and  wounded  by  him,  to  prevent 
his  having  more  children-. 

2.  Saturn.  Saturn  was  the  fon  of 
Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  gods.  Titan,  his  elder  brother, 
refigned  his  birth-right  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  fhould  deftroy  all  his  male 


iffue,  that  the  empire  of  the  world  might 
in  time  fall  to  his  pofterity.  Saturn  ac- 
cepted of  this  condition  ; but  Titan  af- 
terwards fufpefting  that  his  brother  had 
broke  the  contrail  between  them,  made 
war  agaiuft  him,  and  kept  him  in  prifon  ; 
from  whence  he  was  releafed  by  his  fon 
J upiter,  and  re-inftated  in  his  government : 
he  was  afterwards  dethroned  by  Jupiter 
himfelf. 

Saturn  being  driven  from  his  throne, 
left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  Italy,  and 
there  lived  with  king  Janus.  That  part 
of  Italy  where  he  concealed  himfelf  was 
called  Latium. 

He  is  reprefented  as  the  emblem  of 
Time,  with  a feythe  in  his  hand ; and  in 
his  time,  it  is  faid,  was  the  golden  age  of 
the  earth,  when  the  ground  yielded  all 
forts  of  friut  without  culture,  and  Aftraea, 
or  Juftice,  dwelt  among  men,  who  lived 
together  in  perfeft  love  and  amity. 

The  Saturnalia,  or  Feafts  of  Saturn, 
were  inftituted  by  TuIIus  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; or,  according  to  Livy,  by  Sempro- 
nius  and  Minutius  the  confuls. 

3.  Cybele,  Cybele  was  the  wife  of  Sa- 
turn, and  accounted  mother  of  the  gods ; 
fhe  was  called  Ops  by  the  Latins,  and  Rhea 
by  the  Greeks.  She  was  alfo  named  Bona 
Mater,  Vefta,  and  Terra. 

Cybele  hath  her  head  crowned  with 
towers,  and  is  the  goddefs  of  cities,  gar- 
rifons,  and  all  things  that  the  earth  fuf- 
tains.  She  is  the  earth  itfelf,  on  which 
are  built  many  towers  and  caftles. 

In  her  hand  flie  carries  a key,  becaufe,  in 
winter  the  earth  locks  up  her  treafures, 
which  in  the  fpring  fhe  unloofes,  brings 
forth  and  difpeufes  with  a plentiful  hand. 

She  is  feated  in  a chariot,  becaufe  the 
earth  hangs  in  the  air,  being  poifed  by  its 
own  weight.  Her  garments  were  painted 
with  fiowers  of  various  colours,  and  figured 
with  images  of  feveral  creatures ; which 
needs  no  explanation,  fince  every  one 
knows,  that  fuch  a drefs  is  fuitable  to  the 
earth. 

Divine  honours  were  daily  paid  to  this 
goddefs ; and  the  priefts  of  Cybele  per- 
formed their  facrifices  with  a confufed  noife 
of  timbrels,  pipes,  cymbals,  and  other  in- 
flruments  ; and  the  facrificants  profaned 
both  the  temple  of  their  goddefs,  and  the 
ears  ©f  their  hearers,  with  howling,  riot, 
and  every  kind  of  wantonnefs. 

The  priefts  of  this  goddefs  were  call- 
ed Galli,  from  a river  in  Phrygia,  They 

were 
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were  alfo  called  Careres,Corybaates,  Tel- 
chiues,  Cabiri,  and  Idas!  Dadlyli. 

4.  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Cybele,  or  Ops,  is  the  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men.  He  is  reprefented  fit- 
ting on  a throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  hold- 
ing thunder  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
left  a fcepter  made  of  Cyprus ; which 
wood,  being  free  from  corruption,  is  a 
fymbol  of  eternal  empire.  On  this  fcep- 
ter. fits  an  eagle  ; either  becaufe  he  was 
brought  up  by  that  bird,  or  that  hereto- 
fore the  eagle  fitting  upon  his  head,  por- 
tended his  reign  ; or  becaufe  in  the  war 
againfi;  the  Giants,  it  brought  him  the 
thunder,  and  thence  was  called  his  Armour- 
bearer.  He  had  golden  fhoes,  and  an 
embroidered  cloak,  adorned  with  various 
flowers,  and  figures  of  animals. 

He  was  educated,  as  well  as  born,  upon 
Ida,  a mountain  in  Crete  ; but  by  whom, 
the  variety  of  opinions  is  wonderful. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm,  that  he  was 
nurfed  by  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes ; 
fome  by  the  Nymphs ; and  forr.e  by  Amal- 
thea,  daughter  of  MelifTus  king  of  that 
ifiand.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
corded, that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  with 
honey;  others,  by  goat’s  milk. 

They  add  befides,  that  the  goat  being 
dead,  and  the  (kin  pulled  off,  Jupiter  made 
of  it  a ffiield,  called  aTgis,  which  he  ufed 
afterwards  in  the  battle  againfi  the  Giants. 

Jupiter,  after  he  had  depofed  his  father 
Saturn  from  the  throne,  and  expelled  him 
the  kingdom,  divided  the  parental  inheri- 
tance with  his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  He  fo  obliged  and  affiired  mankind 
by  great  favours,  that  he  not  only  got  the 
title  of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  obtained  divine 
honours,  and  was  efteemed.the  common 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

Jupiter  had  names  almoft  innumerable; 
which  he  obtained,  either  from  the  places 
where  he  lived,  and.  wherein  he  was  wor- 
ihipped,  or  from  the  various  actions  of  his 
life. 

The  G reekscalled  him  Ammon  or  Ham- 
inon,  w'hich  fignifies  femdy.  He  obtained 
this  name  firft  in  Lybia,  wdiere  he  was 
W'orfliipped  under  the  figure  of  a ram;  be*- 
caufe  when  Bacchus  was  athirfi  in  the  de- 
farts of  Arabia,  and  implored  the  aflirtance 
of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a ram,  opened  a fountain  with  his  foot, 
and  difeovered  it  to  him. 

H/J  was  called  Capitolinus,  from  the 
Capitoline  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  he  had 
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the  firft  temple  that  ever  was  built  in 
Rome ; which  Tarquin  the  Elder  firfi  vow- 
ed to  build,  Tarquin  the  Proud  did  build, 
and  Horatius  the  Conful  dedicated.  He 
was  befides  called  Tarpeius,  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  on  which  this  temple  was  built.  . 
He  was  alfo  ftyled  Optimus  Maximus, 
from  his  power  and  willingnefs  to  profit  all 
men. 

The  tide  of  Dodonasus  was  given  Jupi- 
ter from  the  city  Dodona  in  Chaonia, 
which  was  fo  called  from  Dodona,  a nymph 
of  the  fea.  Near  to  this  city  was  a grove 
facred  to  him,  which  was  planted  with  oaks, 
and  famous,  becaufe  in  it  w^as  the  moll 
ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece. 

The  name  Feretrius  w-as  given  him,  be- 
caufe after  the  Romans  had  overcome  their 
enemies  they  carried  the  imperial  fpoils 
(Spolia  Opima)  to  his  temple.  Romulus 
firfi  prefented  fuch  fpoils  to  Jupiter,  after 
he  had  fiain  Acron,  king  of  Caenina;  and 
Cornelius  Gallu-s  offered  the  fame  fpoils, 
after  he  had  conquered  Tolumnius,  king 
of  Hetruria;  and.  thirdly,  M.  Marcellus, 
when  he  had  vanquillied  Viridomarus,king 
of  the  Gauls. 

Thofe  fpoils  were  called  Opima,  which 
one  general  took  from  the  other  in  battle. 

He  is  alfo  named  Olympius  from  Olym- 
pus, the  name  of  the  mafter  who  taught 
him,  and  of  the  heaven  wherein  he  re- 
fides. 

The  Greeks  called  him  (Soter) 

Servator,  the  Saviour,  becaufe  he  delivered 
them  from  the  Medes. 

He  was  likewife  called  Xenius,  or  Hof- 
pitalis ; becaufe  he  was  thought  the  author 
of  the  laws  and  cufioms  concerning  hofpi- 
tality. 

5.  Juno.  Juno  was  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  both  the  fifter  and  wife  of  Jupi- 
ter ; the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops ; 
born  in  the  ifiand  Samos,  where  Ihe  lived 
while  Ihe  continued  a virgin. 

Juno  became  extremely  jealous  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  never  ceafed  to  perplex  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  his  miftreffes.  She  was 
mother  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Hebe ; fiie 
was  alfo  called  Lucina,  and  prefided  over 
marriages  and  births ; and  is  reprefented 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  with  a 
fcepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  a crown  on 
her  head;  her  perfon  was  auguft,  her  car- 
riage noble,  and  her  drefs  elegant  and 
neat. 

Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elec- 
tra,  was  fervant  and  peculiar  meffenger  of 
X Juno, 
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Juno.  Becaufe  .of  her  fwiftnefs,  ihe  is 
painted  with  wings,  fitting  on  a rainbow. 
It  was  her  office  to  unloofe  the  fouls  of 
dying  women  from  the  chains  of  the 
body. 

6.  Apollo.  Apollo  is  defcribed  as  a 
beardlefs  youth,  with  long  hair,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  ftiining  in  an  embroidered 
veilment ; holding  a bow  and  arrows  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a harp  in  the  left.  Some- 
times he  is  feeii  with  a diield  in  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Graces  in  the  other.  The 
power  of  this  god  is  threefold:  in  hea- 
ven, where  he  is  called  Sol ; in  earth, 
where  he  is  named  Liber  Pater;  and  in 
hell,  where  he  is  ilyled  Apollo.  He  ge- 
nerally is  painted  with  a harp,  (hield,  and 
arrows. 

Me  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona. 
Kis  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Cmus  the  Titan,  conceived  twins  by  Ju- 
piter: at  which  Juno  being  incenfed,  lent 
the  fcrpenc  Python  againll  her  ; Latona, 
to  avoid  the  intended  mifcliief,  fled  into 
the  ifland  Delos,  where  fhe  brought  forth 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  the  firae  birth. 

By  the  invention  of  phyfic,  inufic,  poe- 
try, and  rhetoric,  he  deferv^edly  prefided 
over  the  Mufes.  He  alio  taught  the  arts 
of  foretelling  and  archery;  by  which  he 
foniuch  obliged  mankind,  that  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  the  gods. 

He  dedroyed  all  the  Cyclops,  the  for- 
gers of  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts,  with  his  ar- 
rows, to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fon  ALf- 
culapius,  whom  Jupiter  had  killed  with  his 
thunder,  becaufe,  by  the  power  of  phyfic, 
he  reilored  the  dead  to  life  again. 

He  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  virgin 
Daphne,  fo  famous  for  her  modedy.  When 
he  purfued  her  fhe  was  changed  into  a 
laurel,  the  mod  chade  of  trees;  which  is 
never  corrupted  with  the  violence  of  heat 
or  cold,  but  remains  always  flourifhing, 
always  pure. 

Apollo  raifed  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Troy  by  the  nuific  of  his  harp  alone  ; and 
was  challenged  by  Marfyas,  a proud  mu- 
lician ; but  the  god  Hayed  him  alive,  be- 
caufe he  prefumed  to  contend  with  him  in 
his  own  art,  and  aPerwards  turned  hrm 
into  a river.  Alio  when  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia,  foolidily  determined  tlie  vidory 
to  the  god  Pan,  when  Apollo  and  he  fang 
together,  Apollo  dretched  his  ears  to  the 
length  and  lhape  of  adVs  ears. 

I'his  god  had  many  names.  He  is 
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called  Cynthius,  from  the  mountain  Cyti^ 
thus  in  the  ifland  of  Delos;  from  whence 
Diana  is  alfo  called  Cynthia;  and  Delius, 
from  the  fame  ifland,  becaufe  he  was  born 
there. 

He  is  called  Delphicus,  from  the  city” 
Delphi  in  Bceotia,  where  he  had  the  moll 
famous^  temple  in  the  world.  They  fay, 
that  this  famous  oracle  became  dumb  at 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; and  when  Au- 
gudus  defired  to  know  the  reafon  of  its 
filence,  the  oracle  anfwered  him,  That,  in 
Judaea,  a child  was  born,  who  w'as  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  had  commanded  him  to 
depart,  and  return  no  more  anfwers. 

He  is  called  Pa^an,  either  from  allaying 
forrov/s,  or  from  his  exad  /kill  in  hunting, 
wherefore  he  is  armed  with  arrows. 

Pie  is  called  P.Kccbus,  from  the  fwiftnefs 
of  his  motion,  or  from  his  method  of  heal- 
ing by  purging. 

He  was  named  Pythias,  not  only  from 
the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  had  killed, 
but  likewife  from  afking  and  confulting ; 
for  none  among  the  gods  delivered  mere 
refponles  than  he ; efpecially  in  the  temple 
which  he  had  at  Delphi,  to  which  all  na- 
tions reforted,  fo  that  it  was  called  the 
oracle  of  all  the  earth.  Thefe  oracles 
were  given  out  by  a young  virgin,  called 
Pythia  from  Pythius,  one  of  Apollo’s 
names. 

7.  Sol.  Sol,  who  enlighteneth  the 
world,  is  efleemed  the  fame  as  Apollo. 
He  was  the  father  of  Phseton  by  Clymene; 
and,  as  a proof  of  his  paternal  aHeciion, 
promifed  to  grant  his  fon  whatever  he 
Ihould  requefl.  The  rafh  youth  afked  the 
guidance  of  his  chariot  for  one  day  : Sol 
in  vain  ufed  every  argument  to  dilTuade 
him  from  the  enterptize ; but  having 
fworn  by  the  river  Styx,  an  oath  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  gods  to  violate,  unwil- 
lingly  granted  his  requeft,  and  gave  him 
the  neceHary  inflrudions  for  his  beha- 
viour. 

Phaiton,  trar.fported  with  joy,  mounted 
the  chariot,  and  began  to  lafh  the  Haming 
Heeds ; but  they  finding  the  ignorance  of 
their  new  driver,  ran  throu^li  the  air,  and 
fet  both  heaven  and  earth  onjfire.  Jupiter, 
to  prevent  a total  conflagration,  Hruck 
Photon  with  thunder  from  his  chariot, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  river  Po.  His 
flHers,  Pha:thufa,  Lampetia,  - and  Phoebe, 
and  alfo  Cycnus  his  friend,  immoicrately 
bewailed  his  death  on  the  banks  of  the 
f river > 
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river;  and,  by  the  pity  of  the  gods,  his 
fifters  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and 
his  friend  Cycnus  into  a fvvan. 


8.  Mercury.  Mercury,  fon  of  Ju- 
I piter  and  Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
I the  god  of  eloquence  and  merchandize, 

and  meffenger  of  the  gods.  ; 

He  is  reprefented  a young  man,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  an  honeft  look,  and 
lively  eyes ; fair  without  paint,  with 
winged  flioes  and  hat,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a winged  rod,  bound  about  with  two 
ferpents. 

He  had  many  remarkable  qualities,  on 
account  of  which  they  worfhipped  him  as 
a god.  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  letters, 
i and  the  ufe  of  them  : it  is  evident,  that  he 
excelled  in  eloquence,  and  the  faculty  of 

I fpeaking  ; and  therefore  was  accounted  the 

I I god  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of 

I contradls,  weights,  and  meafures : he  alfo 
taught  the  arts  of  buying,  felling,  and 
, traffic;  and  thence  was  called  the  god  of 
j .merchants,  and  of  gain. 

I In  the  art  of  thieving,  he  far  exceeded 
I all  the  li  arpers  that  ever  have  been,  and  is 
I named  the  Prince  and  God  of  Tricking. 

; The  very  day  in  which  he  was  born,  he 
I ftole  away  the  cows  of  king  Admetus, 
I though  attended  by  Apollo  himfelf;  who, 
^ ■ while  he  complained  of  the  theft,  and  bent 

‘ his  bow  with  an  intent  of  revenge,  found 
himfelf  robbed  of  his  quiver  and  arrows 
alfo. 

He  was  a wonderful  mailer  at  making 
peace;  and  pacified  not  only  mortals,  but 
. alfo  the  gods  themfelves,  when  they  quar- 
: relied.  This  faculty  is  fignified  by  the 

rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which 
formerly  he  got  from  Apollo,  to  whom  he 
1 I had  before  given  a harp. 

He  had  divers  offices : the  chief  vvere, 
to  carry  the  commands  of  Jupiter  ; allb  to 
'j  attend  perfons  dying,  to  unloofe  their  fouls 
from  the  chains  of  the  body,  and  carry 
them  down  to  hell : likewife  to  revive, 
and  replace  into  new  bodies,  thofe  that 
had  already  completed  their  time  in  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

9.  Mars.  Mars,  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or,  as  is  related  by  Ovid,  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  him  by  the 
touch  of  a flower  Ihewed  her  by  Flora. 

Mars  is  the  god  of  war,  fierce  in  afped, 
Hern  in  countenance,  and  terrible  in  drefs  ; 
he  fits  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes, 
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which  are  driven  by  a dillradlcd  woman. 
He  is  covered  with  armour,  and  hrandilhes 
a fpear  in  his  right  hand.  Sometimes 
he  is  reprefented  fitting  on  horfeback, 
formidable  with  his  whip  and  fpear, 
with  a cock  near  him,  the  emblem  of 
vvatchfulnefs. 

His  fervants  are  Fear  and  Terror.  Dif- 
cord  alfo  goes  before  in  a tattered  gar- 
ment, and  Clamour  and  Anger  follow 
him. 

Bellona,  goddefs  of  war,  is  the  compa- 
nion of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others, 
his  filler  or  wife.  She  prepares  for  him 
his  chariot  and  horfes,  when  he  goes  to 
battle. 

His  name.  Mars,  fets  forth  the  power 
and  influence  he  has  in  war,  where  he 
prefides  over  the  foldiers. 

He  is  called  Gradivus,  from  his  flate- 
linefs  in  marching,  or  from  his  vigour  in 
brandifhing  his  fpear. 

Fie  is  called  Quirinus  from  Quris,  or 
Quiris,  fignifying  a fpear.  This  name  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  Romulus,  who, 
with  Remus,  was  elleemed  the  fon  of  Mars ; 
from  whom  the  Romans  were  called  Qui- 
rites. 

10.  Bacchus.  Bacchus  was  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  nourifhed  by  Jupiter  in  his  thigh  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  As  foon  as  he 
was  born,  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Silenus  and  the  Nymphs,  to  be  brought 
up ; and,  in  reward  for  their  fervice, 
the  Nymphs  were  received  into  heaven, 
and  there  changed  into  liars  called  the 
Hyades. 

Bacchus  is  a filthy,  fhameful,  and  immo- 
dell  god ; with  a body  naked,  red  face, 
lafeivious  look,  fwoln  cheeks  and  belly, 
difpirited  with  luxury,  and  intoxicated 
with  wine. 

He  is  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves, 
and  in  his  hand  holds  a thyrfus  for  a 
feepter.  His  chariot  is  drawn  fometimes 
by  tygers  and  lions,  fometimes  by  lynxes 
and  panthers : a drunken  band  of  Satyrs, 
Demons,  and  Nymphs,  prefiding  over  the 
wine-prelles>  fairies  of  the  fountains,  and 
priellelfes,  attend  him  as  his  guard,  and 
old  Silenus,  riding  on  an  afs,  brings  up 
the  rear. 

Bacchus  invented  fo  many  things  ufeful 
to  mankind,  either  in  finifliing  contro- 
verfies,  building  cities,  enabling  laws,  or 
obtaining  vidories,  that  for  this  reafon 
he  w'as  admitted  into  the  council  of  the 

O o gods. 
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gods,  by  the  joint  fafFrages  of  the  whole 
world. 

He  firfi;  planted  the  vine  and  drank  the 
juice  of  the  grape;  the  tillage  of  the 
ground,  and  making  honey,  are  attributed 
to  Bacchus:  when  he  was  king  of  Phce- 
nicia,  he  inilruded  his  fubjefts  in  trade 
and  navigation.  He  promcte-d  fociety 
amongft  men,  and  brought  them  over  to 
religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

He  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  many 
other  nations,  and  tiiuinphed  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  tygcrs.  Riding  on  an  elephant, 
he  travelled  ^Egypt,  Syria,  Phrygia,  and 
all  the  Eaft,  gained  many  and  great  virto- 
ries,  and  there  ereCled  pillars,  as  Hercules 
did  in  the  Well. 

He  had  various  names  r he  was  called 
Bromius,  from  the  crackling  of  fire,  and 
noife  of  thunder,  that  was  heard  when 
his  mother  was  killed  in  the  embraces  of 
Jupiter. 

Eimatef,  becaufe  he  had  two  mothers. 

Evius,  or  Evous  ; for  in  the  war  with 
the  Giants,  when  Jupiter  did  not  fee 
Bacchus,  he  thought  that  he  was  killed  ; 
and  cried  out,  Alas,  Son ! Or,  becaufe 
when  he  found  that  Bacchus  had  over- 
come the  Giants,  by  changing  himfelf 
into  a lion,  he  cried  out  again.  Well  done. 
Son  ! 

Evan,  from  the  acclamations  of  the 
Bacchantes,  who  were  therefore  called 
Evantes. 

Eleleus  and  Eleus,  from  the  acclama- 
tion wherewith  they  animated  the  foldiers 
before  the  fght,  or  encouraged  them  in 
the  battle  itfelf.  The  fame  acclamation 
was  alfo  ufed  in  celebrating  the  Orgia, 
which  were  facrifices  offered  up  to  Bac- 
chus. 

lacchus^was  alfo  one  of  the  names 
given  to  mcchus,  from  the  nt>ife  which 
men  w'^hen  drunk  make. 

Liber,  and  Liber  Pater,  from  lihero,  as 
in  Greek  they  call  him  'EAsi-S/rtog  [^Eleufht- 
rlos'j  the  Deliverer. 

Alfo  Lensctis,  and  Lyacus ; for  wine 
frees  the  mind  from  cares,  and  thofe  wlio 
have  drank  plentifully,  fpeak  too  often 
whatfoever  comes  into  their  minds. 

II.  Minerva.  Minerva,  cr  Pal’ar, 
the  goddefs  of  wifdom,  war,  arts,  and 
fcicnces,  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter; 
who  fmdirg  no  likelihood  of  havieg  chil- 
dren by  Jiii  o,  it  is  faid,  defired  Vulcan  to 
llrike  his  forehead  with  his  hammer  ; and, 
after  three  months,  he  brought  forth  Mi- 
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nerva.  She  was  called  Minerva,  as  fome 
fay,  from  the  threats  of  her  hern  and 
fierce  look.  Inftead  of  a woman’s  drefs, 
fihe  is  arrayed  in  armour ; wears  a golden 
head  piece,  aud  on  it  glittering  creils ; a 
brazen  coat  of  mail  covers  her  bread ; 

Ihe  branJKhes  a lance  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  holds  a fhield,  w'hereon  is 
painted  the  grifly  head  of  Medufa,  one 
oi  the  Gorgons,  rough  and  formidable 
with  fnakes. 

Upon  the  head  of  this  goddefs  there 
was  an  olive  crown,  which  is  the  fymbol 
of  peace  ; either  becaufe  war  is  only  made  ' 
that  peace  may  follow ; or  becaufe  (he 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  that  tree. 

I'herc  were  five  Minervas;  but  that 
one,  to  whom  the  reft  are  referred,  was  | 
delcended  of  Jupiter.  For  he,  as  fome 
fay,  finding  that  his  wife  was  barren, 
through  grief  (truck  his  forehead,  and 
brouglit  forth  Minerva. 

This  goddefs,  like  Veda  and  Diana, 

Was  a perpetual  virgin ; and  fo  great  a 
lover  of  chadity,  that  (he  deprived  Tire- 
fias  of  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  law  her  bath- 
ing in  the  fountain  of  Helicon.  , 

Minerva  v/as  the  inventrefs  rf  divers 
arts,  efpecialiy  of  fpinning  ; and  chei^efore 
the  didaif  is  aferibed  to  her. 

The  Athenians  were  much  devoted  to 
her  v/crlhip  ; and  (he  had  been  adored  by 
that  people  before  Athens  itfelf  was  built, 
,The  Rhodians  alfo  paid  great  honour  to 
this  goddefs.  She  was  exfremeiy  jealous 
led  any  one  (hould  excel  her  in  any  art ; 
an*d  near  her  are  placed  divers  mathema- 
tical indruments,  as  goddefs  of  arts  and 
fcienccs.  The  cock  and  the  owl  are  facred 
to  her;  the  fird  being  exprelTive  of  cou- 
rage and  watchfulnds,  and  the  latter  the 
emblem  of  caution  and  forefight. 

Minerva  reprefents  wifdom,  that  is, 
ufeful  knowledge,  joined  with  difereet 
pradice ; and  comprehends  the  under- 
ilanding  of  the  mod  noble  arts,  together 
with  all  the  virtues,  but  more  erpccially 
that  of  chadity.  Fler  birth  from  Jupiter’s 
head,  is  mod  certainly  an  emblem,  that  all 
human  arts  and  fcienccs  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man,  directed  by  fu- 
perior  wifdonii 

12.  Venus.  Venus  is  fiiid  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  She  is 
dyleu  the  goddefs  of  the  Graces,  Elo- 
quence, Beauty,  Neatnefs,  and  Chearful- 
nefs ; in  hsr  countenance  many  charms 
abound. 

She 
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Sne  is  clothed  with  a purple  mantle 
glittering  with  diamonds,  and  refulgent 
v.ith  a ro'fy  crown;  Ihe  breathes  pleafures, 
and  flows  in  foftnefs.  Two  Cupids  at- 
tend at  her  fides,  the  Graces  fland  round 
her,  and  the  lovely  Adonis  follows  after, 
gently  holding  up  her  train.  Her  chariot 
is  of  ivory,  finely  carved,  beautifully 
painted  and  gilt,  falhioned  in  form  of 
a ihell,  and  drawn  by  fwans,  doves,  and 
fwallows,  or  fometimes  by  fparrows,  as  fhe 
diredls,  when  fhe  pleafes  to  mount  it. 

She  is  faid  to  have  fprung  from 
the  froth  of  the  fea ; and,  being  laid 
in  a fhell,  as  it  were  in  a cradle,  to  have 
been  driven  by  Zephyrus  upon  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  where  the  Horae  received  her, 
cherilhed  her  in  their  bofoms,  educated, 
and  adorned  her;  and  when  fhe  w'as  grown 
up,  they  carried  her  into  heaven,  and  pre- 
fented  her  to  the  gods,  who,  being  taken 
with  her  beauty,  all  ferove  to  marry  her ; 
but  at  lafl:  fhe  was  betrothed  to  Vulcan, 
to  whom  afterwards  fhe  was  given  in 
wedlock. 

The  firfl  of  Venus’s  companions  was 
Hymenaeus,  the  god  of  marriage,  and  pro- 
tedlor  of  virgins.  Maids  newly  married 
offered  facrifices  to  him,  as  alfo  to  the  god- 
defs  Concordia. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  was  the  next 
of  Venus’s  companions.  She  alfo  paffion- 
ately  loved  Adonis,  a beautiful  youth. 

The  poets  fpcak  of  two  Cupids ; one 
of  which  is  an  ingenious  youth,  the  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  a celefHal  deity;  the 
other  a debauthee,  fon  of  Nox  and  Ere- 
bus, whofe  companions  are  Drunkennefs, 
Sorrow,  Enmity,  Contention,  and  other 
plagues  of  that  kind. 

The  Graces,  called  Charities,  were  three 
fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome, 
Or  Venus. — Thefe  will  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  a future  place. 

Venus  was  worfhipped  under  various 
names : Cypris  and  Cypria,  Cytheris  and 
Cytherea,  from  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and 
Cythera,  whither  fhe  was  firfl  carried  in  a 
fea- fhell. 

Erycina,  from  the  mountain  Eryx,  in 
the  illand  of  Sicily ; upon  W'hich  j®neas 
built  a fplendid  and  famous  temple  to  her 
honour,  becaufe  fhe  was  his  mother. 

Idalia  and  Acidalia,  from  the  mountain 
Idalus,  in  the  ifland  Cyprus,  ^ndthe  foun- 
tain Acidalius,  in  Boeotia. 

Marina,  becaufe  fhe  was  born  of  the  fea, 
and  begotten  of  the  froth  of  the  waters. 
From  thence  fhe  is  called  Aphroditis  and 


Anadyomone,  that  is,  emerging  out  of  the 
nvaters,  as  Apelles  painted  her. 

She  is  called  Paphia,  from  the  city  Pa- 
phos in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
facrificcd  flowers  and  frankincenfe  to  her : 
alfo  the  Lefbian  Queen,  from  Lefhos,  in 
the  fame  ifland. 

On  a difpute  at  a feaft  of  the  gods,  be- 
tween Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  beauty,  Jupiter,  not  be- 
ing able  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement, 
referred  the  decilion  to  Paris,  a fliepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  with  diredlion  that  a 
golden  apple  fliould  be  given  to  the  fliirefl. 
Paris  determined  the  prize  in  favour  of 
Venus,  and  afligned  to  her  the  golden  re- 
ward. Venus,  in  return  for  this  Angular 
regard  to  her,  promifed  Paris  Helena, 
the  fairefl  beauty  in  the  world.  Paris 
failed  into  Greece  with  a great  fleet,  and 
brought  away  Helen,  w'ho  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta  ; but 
he  being  then  abfent,  Paris  carried  her 
away  with  him  to  Troy,  which  brought  on 
the  famous  fiege  of  that  city,  as  is  related 
in  the  Grecian  Hillory. 

[Thefe  were  the  principal,  or  firfl  clafs 
of  Deities  in  the  Heathen  Mythology ; 
the  Da  Majoresy  to  whom  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  worfliip  was  paid;  as  it  was  uni- 
verfally  imagined,  that  thefe  deities  were 
more  eminently  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  prefided  over  the 
immediate  concerns  of  mankind. 

Vulcan,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  fome 
others,  are  alfo  efleemed  principal  Dei- 
ties ; but  mention  will  be  made  of  thefe 
as  they  occur  in  the  feveral  orders  or 
ranks  of  Terreflrial,  Marine,  and  Infer- 
nal Deities.] 

I.  T E R R E S T R L. 

1.  Titan.  Titan,  the  elder  brother 
of  Saturn,  though  not  a god,  claims  the 
firfl  place,  being  the  elder  fon  of  Codus 
and  Terra;  and,  on  an  agreement  with 
Jupiter  his  younger  brother,  he  yielded  to 
him  his  birthright,  as  is  before  mentioned. 
His  fons  were  the  Giants,  called  from  him 
Titans. 

2.  Vesta.  Vefla,  the  eldeft  of  all  the 
goddefles,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  and  the 
wife  of  Ccelus,  is  reprefented  as  a matron 
fitting  and  holding  a drum.  She  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  Celellials,  flie  being 
the  Earth  herfelf.  Vefla  is  her  name 
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from  cloathlng,  becaufe  the  earth  is  cloath- 
ed  with  plants  and  fruits.  She  fits,  becaufe 
the  earth  being  immoveable,  refts  in  the 
loweft  part  of  the  world.  She  carries  a 
drum,  becaufe  the  earth  contains-the  boif- 
terous  winds  in  its  boforn. 

Her  head  is  alfo  furrounded  with  divers 
flowers  and  plants,  voluntarily  weaving 
themfclves  into  a crown,  while  animals  of 
every  kind  play  about,  and  fawn  upon 
lier.  By  reafon  the  earth  is  round,  Vella’s 
temple  at  Rome  was  built  round  ; and  they 
fay,  that  her  image  was  orbicular  in  fome 
places. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  firft  oblations 
were  offered  to  her,  fince  all  the  facrifices 
fpring  from  the  earth ; and  the  Greeks 
both  began  and  concluded  all  facrifices 
with  this  goddefs. 

3.  VuLCAK,  Vulcan,  the  hufband  of 
Venus,  was  Ton  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  (fome 
fay  of  Juno  only)  ; but,  being  born  de- 
formed, he  was  call  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  and  in  the 
fall  broke  his  leg.  He  was  the  god  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  and  prefided  over  metals. 

He  firll  made  his  add  relies  to  Minerva, 
and  was  refufed  by  her : he  afterwards 
married  Venus,  but  that  goddefs  difre- 
garded  him  for  his  deformity. 

V ulcan  made  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  and 
fupplied  J upiter  with  thunder:  he  fixed  his 
forges  on  Mount  ./Etna,  but  chiefly  in  the 
illand  Lemnos,  where  he  worked  for  the 
gods,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of 
working  iron  by  fire.  His  forgemen  were 
the  Cyclops,  who  were  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing only  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads.  Apollo,  it  is  faid,  flew  them 
all,  for  having  forged  the  thunder  with 
w'hich  Jupiter  llruck  Hifculapius,  the  god 
of  phyfic.  • The  principal  temple  of  Vul- 
can w as  on  Mount  .^Ltna ; and  he  is 
painted  with  a hat  of  blue  colour,  the 
fymbol  of  fire. 

He  w'^as  called  Mulciber,  or  Multifer, 
from  his  foftening  and  polilhing  iron. 

4.  Janus.  Janus  was  the  fon  of  Ccelus 
and  Hecate.  He  had  a double  face  and 
forehead  in  one  and  the  fame  head ; hence 
he  was  called  the  two-faced  god;  and 
therefore  is  faid  to  fee  things  placed  be- 
hind his  back,  as  well  as  before  his  face. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a key,  and  in 
his  left  a rod ; and  beneath  his  feet  are 
twelve  altars. 

He  had  feveral  temples  built  and  de- 


dicated to  him,  fome  of  which  had  double 
doors,  others  four  gates;  becaufe  he  was 
fometimes  reprefented  with  four  faces. 

It  was  a cullom  among  the  Romans, 
that,  in  his  temple,  the  confuls  w^cre  in- 
augurated, and  from  thence  faid  to  open 
the  year  on  the  kalends  of  January,  w’hen 
new  laurel  was  put  on  the  llatue  of  the  god. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Romans,  and  w^as  kept 
open  in  the  time  of  w^ar,  and  Ihut  in  the 
time  of  peace  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years, 
this  temple  was  flmt  only  thrice;  once  by 
Numa;  afeerw^ards  by  the  confuls  Marcus 
Attilius  and  Titus  Manlius,  after  a league 
llruck  up  with  the  Carthagenians ; and, 
laftly,  by  Augullus,  after  the  vidlory  of 
Aftium. 

5.  Latona.  Latonawas  the  daughter 
of  Phoebe,  and  Coeus  the  Titan ; whom, 
for  her  great  beauty,  Jupiter  loved  and 
deflow^ered. 

When  Juno  perceived  her  with  child, 
Ihe  call  her  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth, 
having  firll  obliged  Terra  to  fvvear,  that 
llie  would  not  give  her  any  where  an  habi- 
tation to  bring  forth  her  young:  and  be- 
fides,  Ihe  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  perfe- 
eute  the  harlot  all  over  the  world.  But  in 
vain  ; for  in  the  illand  Delos,  under  a palm 
or  an  olive-tree,  Latona  brought  forth 
Diana  and  Apollo. 

6.  Diana.  Diana,  goddefs  of  hunting, 
w^as  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  J upiter,  and 
filler  of  Apollo.  She  is  ufually  painted  in 
a hunting  habit,  with  a bow  in  her  hand,  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hanging  down  from 
her  Ihoulders,  and  her  breall  covered  with 
the  flein  of  a deer : Ihe  was  the  goddefs 
of  hunting  and  challity. 

She  has  three  different  names,  and  as 
many  offices : in  the  heavens  Ihe  is  called 
Luna  and  Pheebe,  on  the  earth  Diana,  and 
in  hell  Plecate.  In  the  heavens  flie  enlight- 
ens all  things  by  her  rays;  on  the  earth  Ihe 
fubdues  all  the  wilfl  bealls  by  her  bow  and 
darts  ; and  in  hell  keeps  in  fubjedlion  the 
gholls  and  fpirits,  by  her  power  and  au- 
thority. 

Diana  was  expofed  by  her  mother  in  the 
llreets,  and  was  nourilhed  by  fliepherds: 
for  which  reafon,  fhe  w^as  worfhlpped  in  the 
llreets,  and  her  llatue  ufually  fet  before  the 
doors  of  the  houfes. 

Many  temples  were  ere(fled  to  this  god- 
defs, of  which,  that  of  Ephefus  was  the 

cliief. 
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cliief.  The  woods,  groves,  and  forehs, 
were  alfo  confecrated  to  her. 

Adfeon,  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  a famous 
hunter,  introducing  himfelf  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  Diana,  whilll  ftie  was  bathing  in 
a fountain,  the  goddefs  changed  him  into 
a flag,  and  he  was  devoured  by  his  dogs. 

f,  7.  Aurora.  Aurora  was  the  daughter 
-of  Terra  and  Titan,  the  fiher  of  the  fun 
y and  moon,  and  mother  of  all  the  ftars. 

I She  fits  high  in  a golden  chariot,  drawn 
^ by  white  horfes.  She  was  much  taken 
: with  the  love  of  Cephalus,  a very  beautiful  - 
youth;  and  when  fhe  could  by  no  perfuafion 
■ move  him  to  violate  his  faith,  plighted  to 
■'his  wife  Procris,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Athens,  fhe  carried  him  up  into  heaven  by 
force. 

Aurora  being  alfo  charmed  with  the 
fmgular  beauty  of  Tithonus,  fon  of  La- 
omedon,  and  brother  of  Priamus,  carried 
him  up  into  heaven,  joined  him  to  herfelf 
in  wedlock,  and  from  the  Fates  ob- ' 
tained  immortality  for  him  inllead  of  a 
p portion. 

PJemnon  was  the  fon  of  this  marriage, 
who,  when  he  came  to  Troy,  to  bring  af- 
liilance  to  Priamus,  fightingin  a fingle  com- 
^ bat  with  Achilles,  was  fiain. 

8.  Ceres.  Ceres  is  reprefented  as  a 
Jady,  tall  in  llature,  venerable  with  majefly, 
beautified  with  yellow  hair,  and  crowned 
with  a turban  compofed  of  the  ears  of  corn. 
She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a burning  torch, 
and, , in  her  left,  a handful  of  poppies  and 
ears  of  corn. 

' She  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  of  fo  great  beauty,  that  file  drew  the 
gods  into  the  love  and  admiration  of  her 
perfon. 

She  firft  invented  and  taught  the  art  of 
tilling  the  earth,  of  fowing  pulfe  and  corn, 
and  of  making  bread;  whereas  before 
men  ate  only  acorns.  As  foon  as  agricul- 
ture was  introduced,  and  men  began  to 
contend  about  the  limits  of  thofe  fields, 
which  before  were  common  and  unculti- 
vated,  fhe  enaded  laws,  and  determined 
the  rights  and  properties  of  each  perfon 
when  difputes  arofe. 

Ceres  is  beautiful,  becaufe  the  earth, 
which  fhe  refembles,  gives  a very  delight- 
ful and  beautiful  fpedacle  to  beholders : 
efpccially  when  it  is  arrayed  with  plants, 
diverfified  with  trees,  adorned  with  flowers, 
enriched  with  fruits,  and  covered  with  green 
iierbs ; when  it  difplays  the  honours  of  the 
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Spring,  and  pours  forth  the  gifts  of  Autumn 
with  a bountiful  hand. 

She  holds  a lighted  torch,  becaufe  when 
Proferpine  was  ftolen  away  by  Pluto,  Ihc 
lighted  torches  with  the  lianies  of  mount 
./Etna,  and  with  them  fought  her  daughter 
through  tlic  whole  world.  She  alfo  carries 
poppies,  becaufe  when  fpent  with  grief,and 
could  not  obtain  the  load  reft  or  fteep,  Ju- 
piter gave  her  poppies  to  eat,  which  plant, 
they  fay,  has  a power  of  creating  fleep  and 
forgetfulnefs. 

Among  various  nations,  the  firft  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  oftercd  to  Ceres,  as  god- 
defs of  corn  and  agriculture ; and  the  Ce- 
realia,  or  Myfteries  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  both  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  were  of 
two  forts:  the  greater,  or  chief,  were  pe- 
culiar to  Ceres,  and  called  Eleufinia,  from 
Eleufis,  a city  of  Attica ; and,  in  the  leffer, 
facrifices  were  made  alfo  to  Proferpine. 

In  thefe  feafts,  the  votaries  ran  through 
the  public  ftreets  with  great  noife  and  la- 
mentation, carrying  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  in  reprefentation  of  the  fearch  made 
by  Ceres  after  her  daughter,  when  ftolen. 
by  Pluto. 

II.  Marine  Deities. 

I.  Neptune.  Neptune  was  the  fon  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Pluto.  His  mother  preferved  him  from 
the  devouring  jaws  of  his  father,  who  ate 
up  all  the  male  children,  and  conveyed  him 
to  fliepherds  to  be  brought  up  as  is  before 
mentioned.  In  the  divifion  of  his  father^s 
dominions  by  J upiter,  the  empire  of  the 
fea  was  allotted  to  Neptune. 

He  having  joined  with  Apollo  in  a con- 
fpiracy  againft  Jupiter,  they  were  both 
driven  from  heaven;  and,  by  Jupiter’s 
command,  forced  to  ferve  Laomedon  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Neptune,  not 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  fent  a 
fea-monlter  on  the  coafts,  which  ravaged 
the  country. 

Neptune  afterwards  became  char.med 
with  the  beauty  of  Amphitrite,  and  long 
bore  her  difdain  ; at  laft,  by  the  aftiftance 
of  a Dolphin,  and  the  power  of  flattery,  he 
drew  her  into  marriage.  Neptune,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  this  kindnefs,  placed 
the  dolphin  among  the  ftars,  and  he  became 
a conftellation. 

As  to  the  aftions  of  this  god;  the  poets 
fay,  that  in  a difpute  with  Minerva,  who 
Ihould  give  a name  to  Athens,  the  capital 
city  of  Greece,  he  ftruck  the  ground  with 
O 0 3 his 
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his  trident,  and  produced  a horfe;  for  which 
reafon  the  Athenians  I'acriliced  to  him  that 
animal.  Nep.une  was  celled  Pofeidon  by 
the  Greeks : the  Romans  gave  liim  alfo  tlie 
nanie  of  Confus,  and  erected  an  altar  to 
him  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  Circenfian 
games,  or  horfe-races,  inllituted  in  honour 
of  him,  were,  from  this  name,  called  Con- 
fualia.  In  thefe  ga'ces,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  months  of  February  and 
July,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgin^  was 
reprefented. 

Neptune  is  elteemed  governor  of  the 
fea,  and  father  of  die  rivers  and  fountains. 
He  is  repreler.ted  riding  on  the  Tea  in  a car, 
in  the  form  of  a ihell,  drawn  by  fm-horfes, 
preceded  by  Tritons.  He  holds  a trident 
in  his  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  his  iovereign- 
ty,  and  is  attended  by  the  younger  Tritons, 
and  fea-nymphs. 

7 he  other  Deities  arc, 

1.  Oceanus,  a marine  deity,  defeended 
from  Ccelus  and  Vella;  and  by  the  an- 
cients was  called,  not  only  the  father  of 
rivers,  but  alfo  of  animals,  and  of  the 
gods  themfelves, 

2.  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  fca,  wife  of 
Oceanus,  by  whom  fhe  is  faid  to  have  had 
many  fons ; the  chief  of  whom  was  Ne- 
reus,  w'ho  dwelt  in  the  .^gean  fea,  and  by 
his  wife  Doris  had  fifty  daughters,  called 
from  him  Nereides.  Thetis  is  reprefented 
fitting  in  a chariot,  in  the  form  of  a Ihell, 
drawn  by  dolphins. 

3.  Amphitritc,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Doris,  goddefs  of  the  fea,  and  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. She  is  by  the  poets  frequently  taken 
for  the  fea  itfelf;  and  by  fome  writers*, 
Thetis  and  Amphitrite  are  faid  to  be  the 
fame  perfon. 

4.  Triton,  the  Ton  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite, was  alfo  his  companion  and  trum- 
peter. In  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he 
bears  the  refemblance  of  a man,  and  of  a 
lilh  in  the  lower  part.  Mod  of  the  fea-gods 
from  him  ?.re  called  Tritons. 

5.  The  Syrens  were  inhabitants  of  the 
fca.  They  had  faces  of  women,  but  the 
bodies  of  dying  fiih.  Their  names  were 
Parthenope,  Ligsea,  and  Leucofia.  Thefe 
dwelt  near  the  coall  of  Sicily,  and  drew  to 
them  all  palTengers  by  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
finging,  and  then  devoured  them. 

III.  Infernal  Deities. 

I.  Pluto.  Pluto,  fon  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Nep- 


tune, In  the  divihon  of  bis  father’s  king- 
dom,  when  he  was  dedmoned  by  Jupiter, 
Pluto  had  the  wedern  parts  auigned  to  him, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  poetical  Ihble,  that 
he  was  the  god  of  hell. 

Thefe  infernal  kingdoms  are  attributed 
to  him,  not  oidy  becaufe  the  wtilern  part 
of  the  world  fell  to  him  by  lot;  but  aifo 
becaufe  he  introduced  t’.e  ule  of  burying 
and  funeral  obfequws;  hence  he  is  be- 
lieved to  exerciie  a fovereignty  over  the 
dead.  He  fns  on  a dark  throne,  holding 
a key  inftead  of  a feej-’re,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  ebony.  Sometimes  he  is  crowned 
with  a diadem,  fv)metimes  with  cyprefs, 
and  fometimes  with  the  daifodij,  \vhieli 
flower  Proferpine  was  gathering  when  he 
dole  her  away.  Fie  is  called  Dis  by  the 
Latins,  and  liades  by  Greeks,  which 
lad  fignihes  dark  and  gloomy.  His  horfes 
and  chariot  are  of  a black  colour;  and 
hiinfelf  is  often  painted  with  a rod  in  his 
hand  for  a feeptre,  and  covered  with  a, 
head-piece. 

2.  Proserpine.  Proferpine  is  queen 
of  hell,  the  infernal  Juno,  and  wife  of 
Pluto.  She  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres. 

When  none  of  the  goddedes  woul4 
marry  Pluto,  becaule  of  his  defv)rmity,  the 
god  being  vexed  that  he  was  defpifed,  and 
forced  to  live  a fingle  life,  in  a rage  mount- 
ed his  chariot,  and  fuddenly  fprung  up 
from  a den  in  Skily  amongll  a company 
of  very  beautiful  virgins,  who  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  fields  of  Erma.  Pluto, 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  Proferpine,  car- 
ried her  off  with  him,  and  funk  into  the 
earth,  not  far  from  Syracufe,  where  fud- 
denly a lake  arofe. 

The  nymphs,  her  companions,  being 
ftruck  with  terror,  acquainted  her  mother 
with  the  lofs  of  her  daughter.  Ceres,  with 
lighted  torches  from  Mount  .^tna,  long 
fought  her  in  vain;  but  at  lalt,  being  in- 
formed by  the  nymph  Arethufa,  that  fhe 
was  ffolen  by  Pluto,  fhe  went  down  into 
hell,  where  (he  found  Proferpine  queen  of 
thofe  dark  dominions.  The  enraged  mo- 
ther complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  violence 
offered  to  her  daughter  by  his  brother  Plu- 
to. Jupiter  promifed  that  fhe  fhould  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  provided  fiie  had  eat  no- 
thing in  hell : hereupon  Ceres  went  down 
rejoicing;  and  Proierpine  was  returning 
with  traiifport,  when  Aicalaphus  declared, 
that  lie  faw  Proferpine  eat  fome  grains  of 
a pomegranate  which  Ihe  gathered  in  Plu- 
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fo’s  orchard  : by  this  difcovery  her  return 
was  flopped.  The  mother,  incenfed  at 
this  intelligence,  changed  Afcalaphus  into 
an  owl;  and,  by  her  importunate  intre.Jty, 
extorted  from  Jupiter,  that  Prorerpiue 
fhould  live  one  half  of  the  year  with  licr, 
aod  the  red  of  the  time  with  her  huiband 
Pluto.  Proferpine  afterwards  fo  loved  this 
difagreeable  hufband,  that  Ihe  became  jea- 
lous of  him,  and  changed  his  miilrefs  ?vden- 
tha  into  the  herb  named  Mint. 

^I’he  other  Deities  are^ 

1.  Flatus^  either  from  the  affinity  of  the 
name,  or  that  both  were  gods  of  riches,  is 
frequently  joined  to  Pluto.  Pie  was  faid 
to  be  blind,  void  of  judgment,  and  of  a na- 

‘ ture  quite  timorous,  all  which  qualities  de- 
note Ibme  peculiar  property  of  this  god: 
blirni,  and  void  of  judgment,  in  the  unequal 
diflribution  of  riches,  as  he  frequently 
paffes  by  good  men,  whilll  the  wicked  are 
loaded  with  wealth;  and  timorous,  by  rea- 
fon  the  rich  are  conltandy  in  fear,  and 
watch  over  their  treafures  with  great  care 
and  anxiety. 

2.  Nox,  goddefs  of  darknefs,  is  the  moil 
ancient  of  all  the  goddeffes.  She  married 
the  river  Erebus  in  hell,  by  whom  ffie  had 
many  daughters.  Nox  is  painted  in  black 
robes  befet  with  flars. 

3.  Charon^  the  fon  of  Erebus  and  Nox, 
is  the  ferryman  of  hell.  He  is  reprefented 
by  the  poets  as  a terrible,  grim,  dirty  old 
fellow.  According  to  the  fable,  he  at- 
tended with  his  boat,  and,  for  afmall  piece 
of  money,  carried  over  the  river  Styx  the 
fouls  of  the  dead;  yet  not  all  promifeu- 
oufly,  but  only  thofe  whofe  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  grave ; for  the  unburied 
Blades  wandered  about  the  Biores  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  were  admitted  into  the 
boat,  and  ferried  over  the  lake. 

4.  The  Giants  or  Titans  were  at  firll 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  \vho,  trufling  to 
their  great  flature  and  flrength,  waged  war 
againll  Jupiter,  and  attempted  to  dethrone 
him  from  the  poffeffion  of  heaven.  In  this 
battle,  they  heaped  up  mountains  upon 
mountains,  and  from  thence  darted  trees  of 
fire  into  heaven.  They  hurled  alfo  prodi- 
gious fton'Cs  and  folid  rocks,  which  falling 
again  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  became 
mountains  or  iflands:  bat  being  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  their  attempt,  and  deftroyed  by  the 
thunder  of  Jupiter,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  other  gods,  they  were  driven  frpm  the 
earth  and  call  into  hell. 

5.  The  Fates  were  three  in  number. 
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daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Thefe 

were  faid  to  orefide  over  time  pail,  prefent, 
and  to  come*.  Their  names  are  Clotho, 
Lachefis,  and  ^\tropos.  Their  office  is  to 
fuperiniend  the  thread  of  life;  Clotho  holds 
the  diftarf,  and  draws  the  thread,  Lachefis 
turns  the  fpindle,  and  Atropos  cuts  the 
thread  with  her  feiffiars;  that  is,  the  hrfl 
calls  us  into  life,  the  fccond  determines  our 
lot  and  condition,  and  the  third  finilhes  oar 
life. 

6.  The  Furies,  or  EumeniJes,  were 
daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron.  They 
were  three,  namely,  Alcdo,  Mega^ra,  Ti- 
fyphone:  their  abode  was  in  hell,  to  tor- 
ment the  wicked ; they  were  armed  with 
blazing  torches,  and  furrounded  with 
fnakes,  and  other  inflruments  of  horror. 

The  Rivers  of  PIell  amv, 

1.  Acheron,  Son  of  Sol  and  Terra.  He 
fupplied  the  Titans  with  water  when 
they  waged  war  againil  Jupiter;  who 
for  this  reafon,  changed  him  into  a ri- 
ver, and  call  him  into  hell.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  river  are  extremely  muddy 
and  bitter. 

2.  ^tyx,  the  principal  river  of  hell;  and 
held  in  fo  great  veneration  by  the  gods, 
that  whoever  broke  the  oath  he  had  once 
made  by  this  river,  was  deprived  of  his 
divinity  for  one  hundred  years. 

3.  Cccytus.  This  river  is  increafed  by 
the  tears  of  the  wicked  ; and  flows  with  a 
lamentable  noife,  imitating,  the  damned. 

Phkgethon.  This  river  fwells  with 
fiery  waves,  and  rolls  fireams  of  fire.  The 
fouls  of  the  dead,  having  paffed  over  thefe 
rivers,  arc  carried  to  Pluto’s  palace. 

5.  Lethe  is  a river  in  hell.  If  the 
gholls  of  the  dead  drink  the  waters  of 
this  river,  they  are  faid  to  lofe  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that  had  paffed  in  this 
world. 

[It  may  here  be  very  properly  obferved, 
that  thefe  infernal  regions,  the  refldence  of 
Pluto,  are  faid  to  be  a fubterraneous  ca« 
vern,  whither  the  fhades  or  fouls  of  mortals 
defeended,  and  were  judged  by  Minos, 
zEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  appointed  by- 
Pluto  judges  of  hell.  This  place  contained 
Tartarus,  the  abode  of  the  unhappy;  alfo 
Elyflum,  the  abode  of  thofe  that  had  lived 
well.  Cerberus,  a dag  with  three  heads, 
was  door-keeper,  and  covered  with  fer- 
pents,  always  waited  at  the  infernal  gate, 
to  prevent  mortals  from  entering,  or  the 
manes  or  fnades  from  going  out.  Charon 
O 0 4 as 
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as  is  fald  before,  was  ferryman  of  hell,  and 
conduced  the  departed  fouls  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Minos.  The  Elarpies,  or  birds 
cf  prey,  were  alfo  inhabitants  of  hell. 
The  e were  indifferently  called  Furiaj, 
Ocypete,  and  Lainije ; and  were  indru- 
mcnts  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  to  raife 
wars  in  the  world,  and  didurb  the  peace 
of  mankind.] 

Fable  relates  two  remarkable  puniih- 
ments  in  hell.  i.  Jxion,  for  attempting  to 
feduce  Juno,  was  by  Jupiter  cad  into  hell, 
and  condemned  to  be  chained  to  a wheel, 
which  continually  whirled  round.  2.  Sy- 
liphus,  the  fon  of  Aeolus,  was  doomed  in 
hell  to  roll  a huge  round  done  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  a mountain,  whence 
it  immediately  defcended.  This  punifh- 
ment  was  allotted  him,  becaufe  he  revealed 
the  fecrets  of  the  gods,  and  difeovered  to 
Afopus  the  place  where  Jupiter  had  con- 
cealed his  daughter  AEgina. 

Inferior  Deities. 

In  the  Fleathen  Mythology,  there  are 
many  other  deities  or  gods  of  inferior 
note,  dyled  Dii  Mincres ; and  as  thefe 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
p^octs,  itis  neceffary  to  make  brief  men- 
tion of  them. 

The  Muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemofyne,  goddefsof  memory,  were  the 
reputed  goddefies  of  the  feveral  arts  and 
fciences,  and  prefided  over  the  feads  and 
folemnities  of  the  gods.  They  were  the 
companions  of  Apollo,  and  inhabited  with 
him  chiefly  on  the  hills  of  Parnafiiis,  Fle- 
licon,  and  Pindus.  The  Hippocrene,  and 
other  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Parnafl'us, 
were  facred  to  them ; as  were  alfo  the 
palm-tree  and  the  laai-el.  They  are  re- 
prefented  young  and  very  handfome,  and 
are  nine  in  number. 

1.  Clio  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  mufe.  She 
derives  her  name  from  glory  and  renown. 
She  prefided  over  hidory,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  inventrefsof  the  lute. 

2.  Calliope,  fo  called  from  the  fweetnefs 
of  her  voice.  She  prefided  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poefy. 

3.  Erato,  or  the  lovely.  She  prefided 
over  lyric  poetry, 

4.  Thalia,  fpom  the  gaiety  and  plea- 
fantry  of  her  fongs,  called  the  Fiourifh- 
ing  Maid.  She  invented  comedy  and  ge- 
ometry. 

5.  Melpomene  was  the  mufe  of  that  age. 


She  prefided  over  tragedy,  and  melancholy 
fubjefls. 

6.  Terpjichore,  or  the  Jovial.  She  pre- 
fided over  mufic  and  dancing. 

7.  Euterpe,  fj  called  becaufe  fhe  imparts 
joy.  She  invented  the  flute,  and  prefided 
over  rnufic:  fhe  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  logic. 

8.  Polyhyrania,  fo  called  from  multipli- 
city of  fongs.  She  is  faid  to  excel  in  me- 
mory, and  prefide  over  hiftory. 

9.  Urania,  or,  the  Celeftial  Mufe.  She 
prefided  over  divine  poefy,  and  is  faid  to 
be  the  inventrefs  of  aflronomy. 

The  Mufes  are  diftinguiOicd  by  mafks, 
lyres,  garlands,  globes,  and  other  emblems, 
exprefiive  of  their  different  offices  or  ac- 
compliffiments. 

Pegasus,  the  famous  horfe  of  ancient 
fable,  was  an  attendant  on  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes;  he  inhabited  the  hills  of  Parnafius, 
FIclicon,  and  other  mountains.  He  is  faid 
to  be  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Medufa, 
killed  by  Perfeus,  and  is  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  wings  to  his  fides,  expreffive  of 
the  flights  and  elevation  of  the  mind  in 
poetry.  When  Perfeus  cut  off  the  head 
of  Medufa,  the  horfe  Pegafus  ftruck  the 
ground  with  his  foot;  upon  which,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  a fountain  arofe  named 
Hippocrene.  This  fountain  was  facred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 

The  Graces,  called  alfo  Charities, 
were  three  fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurynome,  or  Venus.  The  firfl  was  named 
Aglaia  from  her  chearfulnefs ; the  fecond 
Thalia  from  her  perpetual  verdure;  and 
the  third  Euphrofyne,  from  delight.  They 
were  companions  of  the  Mufes  and  Mer- 
cury, and  attendants  on  Venus.  They  are 
reprefented  with  pleafing  countenances  and 
naked,  to  denote  that  our  actions  fhould  be 
free  and  candid,  not  covered  over  with 
diffimulation  or  deceit.  A chain  binds 
their  arms  together,  to  exprefs  that  the 
link  of  love  and  harmony  fhould  be  united 
and  unbroken. 

Themis,  Astrea,  and  Nemesis, 
were  three  goddeffes  ; the  firfl  of  law  and 
peace;  the  fecond  of  juflice;  and  the  third, 
a rewarder  of  virtue,  and  punifher  of 
vice. 

,^Eolus,  god  of  the  winds,  and  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Acefia. 

Mom  us,  fon  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  and 
god  of  banter  or  jelling. 

Pan,  fon  of  Mercury  and  Penelope, 
was  the  god  of  the  woods  and  fhepherds. 
He  is  reprefented  half  man^  and  half  goat, 

with 
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with  a large  pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  a 
crook  in  one  hand,  a pipe,  compofed  of 
reeds,  in  the  other.  The  Arcadians  much 
admired  his  mufick,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  The  Romans  alfo  built  a temple 
to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  and 
his  feafts  were  called  Lupercalia.  Sylvanus 
and  Faunus  were  alfo  gods  of  the  forefts, 
from  whom  were  defeended  the  other  rural 
deities,  as  Satyrs,  Sylvans,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
or  Dryades,  who  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  woods. 

Pales  is  the  goddefs  of  the.fhepherds 
and  pafture,  and  by  fome  is  called  Magna 
Mater  and  Veda.  They  offered  to  her 
milk  and  wafers  of  millet  for  a good  growth 
of  pafture.  Her  feafts,  Palilia,  were  cele- 
brated about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  the 
kalends  of  May,  on  which  day  Romulus 
founded  the  city  of  Rome. 

Flora,  goddefs  of  the  fpring  and 
flowers,  and  wife  of  Zephyrus.  She  is  re- 
prefented  adorned,  with  garlands,  and 
near  her  is  a bafket  of  flowers.  Feronia 
is  alfo  counted  the  goddefs  of  groves  and 
orchards. 

Pomona  was  goddefs  of  the  gardens, 
and  all  fruit-trees  and  plants.  She  was 
beloved  of  Vertumnus,  as  Ovid  relates. 

Priapus,  fon  of  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
an  obfcenc  deity.  FIc  alfo  preflded  over 
gardens. 

Terminus  was  a deity  who  prefided 
over  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were 
held  fo  facred,  that  whoever  removed  a 
land-mark,  or  ploughed  them  up,  was  fub- 
jecl  to  death.  On  the  laft;  day  of  the  year, 
the  Romans  offered  facrifice  to  the  god 
Terminus ; and  thefe  fcftivals  were  called 
Terminalia. 

Cupid,  god  of  love,  fon  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  reprefented  blind,  with  a bow  in 
his  hand,  and  a quiver  of  arrows  on  his 
llioulders,  with  which  he  wounds  the  hearts 
of  lovers. 

HYMENi?:us,  or  Hymen,  fon  of  Apollo 
and  Urania,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  He  is  the  god  of  marriage;  and 
is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a young 
man,  holding  a torch  in  his  hand,  with  a 
crown  of  rofes,  or  fweet  marjorum,  on  his 
head. 

The  Penates  and  Lares  were  alfo 
deemed  gods;  the  firfl:  prefided  over  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  the  latter  over 
houfes  and  particular  families.  The  Lares 
alfo  prefided  over  the  highways ; and  they 
were  wont  to  facrifice  to  thefe  houfhold 
gods^  frankincenfe,  wine,  bread,  corn,  and 
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a cock;  and, according  to  fome  writers,  a 
lamb  and  a hog. 

The  Genii  alfo  v/ere  fpirits,  or  deities, 
that  prefided  over  all  perfons  and  places. 
And  indeed  fo  great  were  the  number 
of  thefe  inferior  gods,  that  the  ancient 
mythology  furnifhed  almoll  as  many  dei- 
ties as  there  are  things  in  nature;  for  there 
was  no  part  of  the  body,  or  adion  of  life, 
but  had  a peculiar  divinity,  by  whom  it 
was  faid  to  be  immediately  direded  or 
proteded. 

./Esculapius,  fon  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Coronis,  was  the  god  of  phyfic  : he 
was  ilain  by  Jupiter  with  a thunderbolt 
forged  by  the  Cyclops,  on  the  complaint 
of  Pluto,  for  raifing  the  dead,  or  rather  re-  ’ 
covering  men,  by  his  fkill  in  medicine,  from 
their  ficknefs.  He  was  worfliipped  under 
the  figure  of  a ferpent;  and  fometimes  he 
is  reprefented  feated  on  a throne  of  gold 
and  ivory,  with  a long  beard,  holding  a rod 
environed  with  a ferpent,  and  a dog  at  his 
feet. 

The  Cyclops,  four  in  number,  were 
fons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  They  ‘ 
were  fervants  to  Vulcan,  and  had  only  one 
eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads : they  were  flain  by  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge for  forging  the  thunderbolts  with 
which  Jupiter  killed  ./Lfculapius,  as  is  be- 
fore related.  They  inhabited  the  ifland 
of  Sicily  ; and,  on  account  of  their  great 
ftrength,  were  deemed  giants  by  the  poets. 

Silenus  was  the  fofler- father  of  Bac- 
chus. He  is  accounted  the  god  of  abflrufe 
myfleries  and  knowledge.  He  is  repre- 
fented as  a fat,  old,  drunken  fellow,  riding 
on  an  afs. 

.ifEcYPTiAN  Deities. 

OsiRUs,  Apis,  and  Serapis,  are  differ- 
ent names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity,  fon 
of  Jupiter  by  Niobe,  and  hufband  to  lo, 
daughter  of  Inachus  and  Ifmena.  Jupiter 
became  pafllonately  in  love  with  lo ; and 
in  order  to  purfue  his  unlawful  paflion, 
changed  her  into  a cow.  lo,  to  avoid  the 
refentment  of  Juno,  fled  into  Egypt;  and 
Ofirus,  after  he  had  reigned  many  years 
over  the  Argives  in  Peloponnefus,  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  .^gialus,  and  failed 
into  Egypt  to  feek  new  dominions.  He 
there  married  lo,  who  was  alfo  named 
Ifis;  and,  obtaining  the  government,  they 
taught  the  Egyptians  hulbandry,  alfo  every 
other  ufeful  art  and  fcience,  and  governed 
with  great  wifdom  and  equity. 

Ofiris,  having  conferred  the  greatell 
4 benefits 
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benefits  on  his  own  fubje£ls,  committed 
the  regency  of  his  kingdom  to  Ifis ; and, 
with  a large  body  of  forces,  fet  out  in 
order  to  civilize  the  r.efl:  of  m.ankind. 
This  he  performed  more  by  the  power  of 
perfuafion,  and  the  fcothing  arts  of  mufic 
and  poetrv,  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
He  marched  firft  into  Aithiopia,  thence  to 
Arabia  and  India ; and,  returning  to  Egypt, 
was  flail!  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
buried  at  Memphis,  the  chief  city  of 

Ifis  afcerwaads  vanquifhed  Typhon, 
reigned  happily  in  Egypt  to  her  death^ 
and  was  alfo  buried  at  Memphis. 

Or, us,  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Jfis,  fucceeded 
to  the  government,  ''rhe  Egyptians  deem- 
ed him  the  protedlor  of  the  river  Nile,  the 
avei  ter  of  evils,  governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  author  of  plenty. 

I'hefe  deities  of  the  Egyptians  were 
held  in  the  greatdl  veneration.  Temples 
were  ereded,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
Ofiiis  under  the  figure  of  an  ox;  and  the 
prieftefles  of  Ins  flicrificed  to  that  goddefs 
under  diiferent  fliapes,  accosding  to  the 
purpofes  lor  which  they  were  intended. 
And,  as  fable  is  faid  to  take  its  origin 
from  the  Egyptians,  it  will  appear,  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Jews  long  re- 
fident  in  Egypt,  that  a mixture  of  true 
religion  and  error increafed  thatfalfe  wor- 
ihip,  which  firfl  prevailed  in  that  country, 
and  afterwards  fpread  into  Rome,  and  the 
more  dillant  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  vvorlhipped 
under  various  names  and  characters,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  fome  other  incident. 
Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  Ofiris  and 
Bacchus  are  the  fame  ; according  to  Dio- 
dorus the  hiflorian,  Ofiris  is  Sol,  Jupiter, 
See.  and  Plutarch  fays,  Ofiris,  Serapis,  and 
Apis  ol  the  Egyptians,  are  Pluto,  Ocea- 
nus,  &c.  in  the  Roman  mythology. 

Ifis  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ro- 
man Cybele,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Luna,  &c. 
and  was  called  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Orus  alfo  was  the  fymbol  of  light,  and  was 
figured  as  a winged  boy.  He  was  named 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.,  and  the  Apollo 
and  Cupid  of  the  Romans. 

Both  in  Egypt  and  Rome,  each  deity 
had  his  peculiar  temple,  where  the  moft 
folemii  facrifices  were  made  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  notion  of  their 
power  and  influence.  The  worfliip  of 
thefe  gods  fo  far  prevailed  among  the 
Remans,  that  they  ereded  to  their  honour 


a public  edifice  named  the  Pantheon,  in 
which,  as  a general  repofltory,  were  placed 
the  ftatues  of  their  feveral  deities,  with 
their  refpedlive  fymbols:  Jupiter  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a thunderbolt:  Juno  by  a 
crown  ; Mars  by  a helmet;  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun,  by  its  beams ; Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by 
a crefeent;  Ceres  by  a cornucopia,  or  horn 
of  plenty,  or  an  ear  of  corn;  Cupid  by  a 
bundle  of  arrows;  Mercury  by  wings  on 
his  feet,  and  a caduceus,  or  wand,  in  his 
hand  ; Bacchus  by  the  ivy;  Venus  by  the 
beauty  of  her  perion;  and  the  reft  had  the 
like  diftinguifhing  charaders  placed  above 
their  ftatues,  or  in  their  hands,  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  the  people,  or 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artift. 

Of  Oracles. 

The  Oracles  of  the  ancients  were 
deemed  the  predidions,  myfterious  decla- 
rations of  the  will  of  the  gods : it  ir»ay, 
with  a kind  of  certainty,  be  admitted,  that 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of  man  to 
fearch  into  futurity  gave  rife  to  this  infti- 
tution. 

To  whatever  caufe,  however,  the  origin 
may  be  aferibed,  the  inftitution  of  ora- 
cles became  general,  am.ong  the  idola- 
trous nations,  and  increafed  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  Not  to  mention  other 
nations,  the  oracles  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  were  numerous,  efpecially  of  the 
latter  people,  at  leaft  we  have  a more  full 
account  of  them.  The  oracle  of  Dodona, 
a city  of  Epirus  in  Greece,  was  facred  to 
Jupiter;  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammond 
was  alfo  of  ancient  date,  and  famous  in 
Lybia ; the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Heliopolis 
was  of  great  note;  the  oracle  alfo  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  if  not  the  moft  ancient, 
was  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  Greece,  iiir 
fomuch  that  it  was  called  the  oracle  of  the 
whole  earth.  And,  indeed,  fo  eftabliflied 
was  the  credit  of  thefe  oracular  declara- 
tions, that  the  enading  laws,  the  reforma- 
tion of  government,  alfo  peace  or  war, 
were  not  undertaken  by.ftates  or  princes, 
but  even  in  the  more  common  concerns  of 
life,  no  material  bufinefs  was  entered  upon 
without  the  fandion  of  the  oracle.  Each 
oracle  had  its  prieft,  or  prieftefs,  who  deli- 
vered out  the  anfwers  of  the  gods.  Thefe' 
anfwers,  for  the  moft  part,  were  in  verfe, 
and  couched  under  fuch  myfterious  terms, 
that  they  admitted  of  a double  interpreta- 
tion; infomuch,  that  whether  the  predic- 
tion was  completed,  or  the  expedation  of 
the  fupplicant  difappointed,  the  oracle  was 
' clear 
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clear  from  blame.  The  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  being  in  the  greatell  reputar 
tion,  was  reforted  to  from  aii  parts.  The 
priellefs  of  Ajiollo  was  named  Pythia,  from 
the  ferpent  Python,  killed  by  that  god,  as 
is  h . fore  mentioned.  The  olfenngs  to  the 
gods  on  tlieL  applications  were  liberal,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability,o.  tiie  im'-'ortance  of 
the  aiiUver  required  by  theiunpiicant;  and, 
it  is  laid,  ‘he  temple  and  city  of  Delphos 
efpec’aliy,  was,  by  thefe  means,  filled  with 
immeni'e  treafure. 

Tne  principal  oracle  of  the'  Egyptians 
was  at  Mempl.is,  a royal  city  of  Egypt, 
■where  they  eredhed  an  altar,  and  worlhip- 
ped  iheir  god  Apis,  under  the  figure  of  an 
ox.  His  wife  Ifis  had  all'o  vvorfhip,  and 
her  prieds  v/ere  called  Ifiaci. 

The  OYBiLLi Nj:  Oracles  were  cer- 
tain women,  whom  the  ancients  believed  to 
be  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  They 
are  faid  to  be  ten  in  number,  and  were  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  They  had  no  fixed  refi- 
dence,  but  travelled  intodilferent  countries, 
and  delivered  their  predidlions  in  verfe  in 
'the  Greek  tongue.  One  of  thefe  Sybils, 
named  Erythraea,  or  Cumsea,  from  Cuma, 
a city  in  the  Ionian  fea,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, came  into  Italy,  and  was  held  in  the 
highefi:  efteem  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  the  Sybil  on  all  occa- 
hons  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic. 

Augury,  or  the  art  of  divination  by 
birds,  the  meteors  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
entrails  of  beads,  was  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  by  the  idolatrous  nations.  The 
people  of  God,  the  Jews,  were  not  free 
from  idolatry  in  the  time  ofMofes;  and 
we  read  alfo  in  holy  writ,  that  Saul,  being 
vexed  in  fpirit,  applied  to  the  feers,  or 
perfons  Ikilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity, But  not  to  go  fo  far  back,  Romulus 
and  Remus  confulted  the  Auguries  before 
they  built  Rome;  and  the  foundation  of 
that  city  was  determined  by  the  flight  of 
birds.  Numa  ell^blilhed  a college  of  Au- 
gurs, and  confirmed  his  regulation  of  the 
Roman  date  by  their  fanftion.  It  appears 
alfo,  in  the  hiflory  of  that  people,  that 
no  national  concern  w'as  entered  upon, 
without  firfl;  confulting  the  Auguries;  and, 
according  to  the  propitious  or  bad  omen, 
they  made  peace  or  war,  and  appointe4 
magilirates.  Indeed  the  Augurs,  and  their 
declarations,  were  held  in  fo  high  regard 
by  the  Romans,  that  whoever  contemned 
them  was  accounted  impious  and  pro- 
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phane.  To  conclude,  divination,  or  the 
fpirit  of  predidtion,  made  a confiderable 
part  of  the  Pagan  theology,  eipecially 
among  the  Romans,  thofe  lords  of  the 
world,  who  fell  into  the  general  delufion, 
and  adopted  almoft  all  the  gods  of  every 
people  they  fubdued. 

Conclusion.  Of fahuloui  Hifory, 

Notwithilanding  the  origin  offable  feems 
uncertain,  and  to  be  loft  in  antiquity,  it 
may  be  fa’d  to  take  its  rile  from  truth,  or 
facred  hiftorv.  And  in  the  foregoing  re-* 
lation  of  the  Heathen  deities,  it  is  evident, 
many  particulars  correipond  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  moft  early  tranfadlions,  as  they 
are  recorded  by  Moles  in  holy  writ.  The 
golden  age  of  Saturn,  the  wars  of  the 
Giants,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  the 
repeopling  of  the  earth,  declare  their  ori- 
gin from  divine  truth,  as  received  and  de- 
livered down  by  the  patriarchs. 

On  the  confufion  of  tongues  at  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  and  the  dil'perfion  of  man- 
kind, the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs  became 
fubjedt  to  variation;  and,  as  is  obferved  by 
the  learned  Rollin,  the  change  of  habi- 
tation, and  diverfity  of  language,  opened 
the  door  of  error,  and  introduced  an  al- 
teration in  worlhip,  agreeable  to  the  foil, 
or  rather  according  to  the  humour,  or 
fome  accidental  event  of  the  refpedlive  co- 
lonies. 

However  confufed  and  erroneous  the 
general  worflrip  of  man  became,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  every  circumftance,  that,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  knew  but 
one  Deity,  the  Supreme  God,  and  C e- 
atorof  the  univerfe;  but  afterwards,  nhen 
men  abandoned  themfelves  to  vice,  and, 
as  is  faid  in  Scripture,  “ went  a whoring 
‘‘  after  their  own  inventions,”  and  departed 
from  the  purity  of  their  forefathers,  their 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  became  weaker ed, 
and  inftead  of  the  worfhip  of  the  only 
True  God,  they  fubftituted  other  deities, 
or  objedls  of  worfliip,  more  agreeable  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  their  own  depraved 
nature.  ITus,  by  a mixture  of  truth  and 
fable,  one  deity  became  produdlive  of  an- 
other, till  at  laft  the  inventive  fancy  gra- 
dually gave  life  to  every  vifible  objed, 
both  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth.  Thus, 
“ having  changed  the  glory  of  the  unenr- 
“ ruptible  God,  into  an  image  maae  i ce 

corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  L iir- 
« footed  beafts,  and  creeping  things,  and 

ferving  the  creature  more  than  the  Cre- 

ator,”  not  only  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 

other 
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other  falfe  deities,  but  ftars,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  animals,  reptiles,  and  plants, 
received  divine  adoration.  At  length, 
great  men  and  heroes,  who  excelled  in  any 
nreful  fcience,  or  became  famous  by  con- 
quefts,  or  a fuperior  conduct  of  life,  by  an 
eafy  tranfidon  from  admiration  to  afuper- 
fiitious  refpe(5f,  were  deemed  more  than 
human,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to 
them  alfo  under  different  names,  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  or,  probably,  prompted 
by  ambition,  they  affumed  to  themfelves 
the  homage  and  adoration  that  was  due 
only  to  the  Divine  Creator,  the  Al- 
mighty Lop. D,  and  Governor  of  the 
world.  This  accounts  for  that  muhitude  of 
deities,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which 
makes  the  marvellous  part  of  antient  fic- 
tion, and  became  the  objetd  of  Pagan 
divinity,  when  the  earth  was  overwhelmed 
with  daricnefs,  and,  as  is  expreficd  in  holy 
writ,  “ the  hearts  of  men  went  after  their 

idols.” 

The  fertile  imagination  of  the  poets, 
who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  and  expreffed  the  common  adions 
of  life  in  figurative  charadlers,  joined  to 
the  extravagance  of  priefis  and  orators  in 
their  panegyrics  on  the  living  and  the 
dead,  greatly  forvv'arded  the  work  of  fable  : 
and  in  time,  learning  being  obliterated, 
their  writings  v/ere  looked  upon  as  regifters 
of  fads.  Thus  the  world,  grown  old  in 
error,  by  the  folly  and  credulity  of  man- 
kind, fidion  gotadmilTion  into  hiftory,  and 
became  at  lalt  a neceflary  part  in  com- 
pofing  the  annals  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
world. 

For  this  caufe,  an  acquaintance  with 
fabulous  hiflory,  as  is  before  obferved,  is 
become  a necelfary  part  of  polite  learning 
in  the  education  of  youth,  and  for  the  due 
underftanding  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors; alfo  the  paintings,  katues  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  By  this  know- 
ledge, the  tender  mind  will  moreover  be 
infpired  with  an  early  abhorrence  of  the 
abfurd  ceremonies  and  impious  tenets  of 
the  Heathen  mythology;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  imprefied  with  the  deepeft  fenfe 
and  veneration  for  the  Chrifiian  religion, 
the  light  of  theGofpel  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  through  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,  difpelled  thofe 
clouds  of  darknefs,  ignorance  and  folly, 
which  had  long  debafed  human  nature, 
and  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
greateft  and  mofl;  abfurd  fuperfiitions,  as 
is  before  related,  and  will  farther  appear 


from  many  incidents  in  the  hifiories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

§237.  Concerning  the  Negled  of  Oratorical 

Numbers. — Obfer^uations  upon  Dr.  TiL- 

lotscn’j  Style. — 'The  Care  of  the  ancient 

Onators  nvith  refpecl  to  Numerous  Compof- 

tioHf  fated  and  recommended.  In  a Letter. 

The  pafiage  you  quote  is  entirely  in  my 
fentiments.  1 agree  with  that  celebrated 
author  and  yourielf,  that  our  oratory  is  by 
no  means  in  a ftate  of  perfedion;  and, 
though  it  has  much  firength  and  folidity, 
that  it  may  yet  be  rendered  far  more  po- 
liihed  and  afieciing.  The  growth,  indeed, 
of  eloquence,  even  in  thofe  countries  where 
file  flourifned  moll:,  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ingly flow.  Athens  had  been  in  polfefiion 
of  all  the  other  polite  improvements,  long 
before  her  pretenfions  to  the  perfuafive  arts 
were  in  any  degree  confiderable ; as  the 
earliefi;  orator  of  note  among  the  Romans 
did  not  appear  fooner  than  about  a century 
before  Tully. 

That  great  maker  of  perfuafion,  taking 
notice  of  this  remarkable  circumkance, 
affigns  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fuperior  dif- 
ficulty of  his  favourite  art.  Pofiibly  there 
may  befome  truth  in  the  obfervation  : but 
whatever  the  caufe  be,  the  fad,  I believe, 
is  undeniable.  Accordingly  eloquence  has 
by  no  means  made  equal  advances,  in 
our  own  country,  with  her  filler  arts ; 
and  though  we  have  feen  fome  excellent 
poets,  and  a few  good  painters,  rife  up 
amongk  us,  yet  i know  not  whether  our 
nation  can  fupply  us  with  a fingle  orator 
of  deferved  eminence.  One  cannot  but  be 
furprifed  at  this,  when  it  is  confidercd,  that 
we  have  a profeflion  fet  apart  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  perfuafion,  and  which  not  only 
affords  the  mok  animating  and  intereking 
topics  of  rhetoric,  but  wherein  a talent  of 
this  kind  would  prove  the  likeliek,  per- 
haps, of  any  other,  to  obtain  thofe  ambi- 
tious prizes  which  were  thought  to  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  the  fuccefsful  progrefs  of 
ancient  eloquence. 

Among  the  principal  defeds  of  our 
Engiifli  orators,  their  general  difregard  of 
harmony  has,  I think,  been  the  leak  ob- 
ferved, It  would  be  injukice  indeed  to 
deny  that  we  have  fome  performances  of 
this  kind  amongk  us  tolerably  mufical : 
but  it  muk  be  acknowledged  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  more  the  effed  of  accident 
than  defign,  and  rather  a proof  of  the 
power  of  oDr.  language,  than  of  die  art  of 
our  orators. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  having  carried  this  fpecies  of 
eloquence  to  its  higheft  perfedlion,  feems 
to  have  had  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical 
numbers : and  may  I venture  to  add, 
without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  an 
affefled  hngularity,  that  I think  no  man 
had  ever  lefs  pretenfions  to  genuine  ora- 
tory than  this  celebrated  preaclier  ? If  any 
thing  could  raife  a flame  of  eloquence  in 
the  breall:  of  an  ora*tor,  there  is  no  occafion 
upon  which  one  ihould  imagine  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  break  out,  than  in  celebrat- 
ing departed  merit ; yet  the  two  fermons 
which  he  preached  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gouge  and  Dr.  Whichcote,  are  as  cold 
and  languid  performances  as  were  ever, 
perhaps,  produced  upon  fuch  an  animating 
fubjeft.  One  cannot  indeed  but  regret, 
that  he,  who  abounds  with  fuch  noble  and 
generous  fentiments,  fliould  want  the  art 
of  fetting  them  off  with  all  the  advantage 
they  deferve  ; that  the  fublime  in  morals 
Ihould  not  be  attended  with  a fuitable  ele- 
vation of  language.  The  truth  however 
is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill-chofen,  and 
almofl:  always  ill-placed : his  periods  are 
both  tedious  and  unharmonious ; as  his 
metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and  often 
ridiculous.  It  were  eafy  to  produce  num- 
berlefs  inflances  in  fupport  of  this  affer- 
tion.  Thus,  in  his  fermon  preached  before 
queen  Anne,  when  fhe  was  princefs  of 
Denmark,  he  talks  of  fqueezing  a parable, 
thrufling  religion  by,  driving 'a  ftrid  bar- 
gain with  God,  lharking  fhifts,  &-c. ; and, 
fpeaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  de- 
feribes  the  world  as  cracking  about  our  ears. 

1 cannot  however  but  acknowledge,  in  juf- 
tice  to  the  oratorical  charadler  of  this  moll: 
valuable  prelate,  that  there  is  a noble  firn- 
plicity,  in  fome  few  of  his  fermons;  as  his 
excellent  difeourfe  on  lincerity  deferves  to 
be  mentioned  with  particular  applaufe. 

But  to  Ihow  his  deficiency  in  the  article 
I am  confidering  at  prefent,  the  following 
ilriilure  will  be  fuflicient,  among  many 
others  that  might  be  cited  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  One  might  be  apt,”  fays  he, 
to  think,  at  firfl  view,  that  this  parable 
was  over-done,  and  wanted  fomething 
of  a due  decorum ; it  being  hardly  cre- 
“ dible,  that  a man,  after  he  had  been  fo 
“ mercifully  and  generoufly  dealt  withal, 
as  upon  his  humble  requell  to  have  fo 
huge  a debt  fo  freely  forgiven,  fhould, 
**  whilfl  the  memory  of  fo  much  mercy 
was  frelh  upon  him,  even  in  the  very 
“ next  moment  handle  his  fellovv-fervant. 
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who  had  made  the  fame  humble  requell 
to  him  which  he  had  done  to  his  lord, 
with  fo  much  roughnefs  and  cruelty,  for 
“ fo  inconfiderable  a fum.” 

This  whole  period  (not  to  mention  other 
objeclions  which  might  jullly  be-raifed 
againllit)  is  unmufical  tiiroughout;  but  the 
concluding  members,  which  ought  to  have 
been  particularly  flowing,  are  moft  mifera- 
hly  loofe  and  disjointed.  If  the  delicacy 
ofTully’s  ear  was  fo  exquifitely  relined, 
as  not  always  to  be  fatislied  even  when  he 
read  Demofthenes ; how  would  it  have  been 
ofiended  at  the  harflinefs  and  diffonance  of 
fo  uiiliarmonious  a fentence  ! 

Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  our  eloquence 
at  a greater  dillance  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients, than  this  Gothic  arrangement ; as 
thofe  wonderful  effefls,  which  fometimes 
attended  their  elocution,  were  in  all  pro- 
bability, chiefly  owing  to  their  Ikill  in 
mulical  concords.  It  was  by  the  charm  of 
numbers,  united  with  the  llrength  of  rea- 
fon,  that  Tally  confounded  the  audacious 
Cataline,  and  filenced  the  eloquent  Hor- 
tenlius.  It  was  this  that  deprived  Curio 
of  all  power  of  recolledion,  when  he  rofe 
up  to  oppofe  that  great  mailer  of  enchant- 
ing rhetoric:  it  was  this,  in  a word,  made 
even  Caefar  himfelf  tremble  ; nay,  what  is 
yet  more  extraordinary,  made  Casfar  alter 
his  determined  purpofe,  and  acquit  the  man 
he  had  refolvcd  to  condemn. 

You  will  not  fufped  that  I attribute  too 
much  to  the  power  of  numerous  compo- 
fitlon,  when  you  recolleiff  the  inllance 
which  Tully  produces  of  its  wonderful  ef- 
fed.  He  informs  us,  you  may  remember, 
in  one  of  his  rhetorical  treatifes,  that  he 
was  himfelf  a witnefs  of  its  influence,  as 
Carbo  was  once  haranguing  to  the  people. 
When  that  orator  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing fentence,  Patris  di^lwn  fapiensy  temeritas 
filii  cdmprobavity  it  was  allonilhing,  fays 
he,  to  obferve  the  general  applaufe  which 
followed  that  harmonious  dole.  A modern 
ear,  perhaps,  would  not  be  much  afleded 
upon  this  occafion : and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  pronouncing  that  period  with  its 
genuine  emphalis  and  cadence.  We  are, 
certain,  however,  that  the  mulic  of  it  con- 
filled  in  the  dichoree  with  which  it  is  ter- 
minated : for  Cicero  himfelf  affures  us,  that 
if  the  final  meafure  had  been  changed,  and 
the  words  placed  in  a different  order,  their 
whole  efled  would  have  been  abfolutely 
dellroyed. 

This  art  was  firft  introduced  among  the 

Greeks 
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Greeks  by  Thrarymachus,  though  fome  of 
the  admirers  of  Ifocrates  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  that  orator.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  obferved  by  the  Romans  till 
near  the  time  of  Tully,  and  even  then  it 
was  by  no  means  univerially  received. 
The  ancient  and  lefs  numerous  manner  of 
compofition  had  liill  many  admirers,  who 
were  fuch  enthufiails  to  antiquity  as  to  adopt 
her  very  .efe(5ls.  A difpofition  of  the  fame 
kind  may,  perhaps,  prevent  its  being  re- 
ceived with  us  ; and  while  the  archbilhop 
fhall  maintain  his  authority  as  an  orator,  it 
is  not  to  be  expeded  that  any  great  ad- 
vancement will  be  made  in  this  fpecies  of 
eloquence.  That  ftrength  of  underftand- 
ing  likewife,  and  folidity  of  reafon,  which 
is  fo  eminently  our  national  charaderilHc, 
may  add  fomewhat  to  the  difficulfy  of  re- 
conciling us  to  a ftudy  of  this  kind  ; as  at 
fil’d  glance  it  may  feem  to  lead  an  orator 
from  his  grand  and  principal  aim,  and 
tempt  him  to  make  a facrifice  of  fenfe  to 
found.  It  mult  be  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  in  the  times  which  fucceeded  the  dif- 
foiution  of  the  Roman  republic,  this  art 
was  fo  perverted  from  its  true  end,  as  to 
become  the  fmgle  lludy  of  their  enervated 
orators.  Pliny  the  younger  often  complains 
of  this  contv'^mp'dble  aireflatioa ; and  the 
polite  anchor  of  that  elegant  dialogue, 
which,  with  very  little  probability,  is  at- 
f-ibuted  either  to  Tacitus  or  QuiinSlilian, 
affures  us  it  was  the  ridiculous  boaft  of  cer- 
tain o’-ators,  in  the  time  of  the  declenfion 
of  genuine  eloquence,  that  their  harangues 
were  capable  of  being  fet  to  mufic,  and 
fung  upon  the  ftage.  But  it  mud  be  re- 
membered, that  the  true  end  of  this  art 
I am  recommending,  is  to  aid,  not  to  fuper- 
fede  reafon ; that  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
neced'arily  effeminate,  that  it  not  only  adds 
grace  but  drength  to  the  powers  of  per- 
fuafion.  For  this  purpofe  Tully  and 
QuindUlian,  thofe  great  maders  of  nume- 
rous compofition,  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
fixed  and  invariable  rule,  that  it  mud  never 
appear  the  effed  of  labour  in  the  orator ; 
that  the  tuneful  fiow  of  his  periods  mud 
always  feem  the  cafaal  refult  of  their  dif- 
pofition ; and  that  it  is  the  highed  offence 
agaiiid  the  arr,  to  weaken  the  exprefilon, 
in  order  to  give  a more  mufical  tone  to  the 
cadence.  In  ffort,  that  no  unmeaning 
woi  Js  are  to  be  thrown  in  merely  to  fill  up 
the  rcquifite  meafure;  bur.  that  they  mud 
dill  rife  in  fenie  as  they  Improve  in  found. 

Fii’zojlornc* 


§ 238.  Upojt  Grace  in  VFriting,  In  iZ 
Letter, 

When  I mentioned  Grace  as  effential  m 
condituting  a fine  writer,  I rather  hoped, 
to  have  found  my  fentiments  refleded  back 
with  a clearer  light  by  yours,  than  ima- 
gined you  would  have  cdled  upon  me  to> 
explain  in  form,  what  I only  threw  out  by 
accident.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I know 
not  whether,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  to 
illudrate  this  uncommon  quality,  it  mud 
not  at  lad  be  refolved  into  the  poet’s 
tnonprare  et  Jehtio  tanium.  In  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  langunge  does  not  fupply  us 
witli  proper  words  to  exp  refs  the  notions  of 
one’s  mind,  we  can  only  convey  our  fenii- 
ments  in  figurative  terms : a defed  which 
necedarily  introduces  fome  obfeurity. 

I will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  mark 
Out  with  any  fort  of  precifion,  that  idea 
which  I ■vv'ould  exprefs  by  the  word  Grace  i 
and,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  clearl-y 
defer! bed  than  judly  defined.  To  give 
you,  however,  a general  intimation  of 
what  I mean  when  I apply  that  term  to 
compofitions  of  genius,  I would  refemble 
it  to  tliat  rafy  air  which  fo  remarkably 
didinguiflics  certain  perlbns  of  a genteel 
and  liberal  cad.  It  confids  not  only  in  the 
particular  beauty  of  fmgle  parts,  but  arifes 
from  the  general  fymnietry  and  condruc- 
tion  of  the  whole.  An  author  may  be  jud 
in  his  fentiments,  lively  in  his  figures,  and 
clear  in  his  expieffion;  yet  may  have  no 
claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
finidied  writers.  Thofe  feveral  members 
mud  be  fo  agreeably  united  as  mutually 
to  reded  beauty  upon  each  other;  their 
arrangement  mud  be  fo  happily  difpofed  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  lead  tranfpofition  with- 
out manifed  prejudice  to  the  entire  piece. 
The  thoughts,  the  metaphors, the  allufions, 
and  the  didion,  firould  appear  eafy  and 
natural,  and  feem  to  arife  like  fo  many 
fpontaneous  produdions,  rather  than  as  the 
effeds  of  art  or  labour. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  forced  or  affed- 
ed  in  the  fentiments ; whatever  is  pompous 
or  pedantic  in  the  expreffion,  is  the  very 
reverfe  of  Grace.  Her  mien  is  neither 
that  of  a prude  nor  a coquet:  die  is  regular 
witheue  formality,  and  fprightly  without 
being  fantadical.  Grace,  in  fhort,  is  to  good 
writing  what  a proper  light  is  to  a line  pic- 
ture; it  not  only  ihews  all  the  figures  in  their 
feveral  proportions  and  relations,  but  Ihews 
them  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner. 

As 
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As  gentility  (to  refume  my  former  illuf- 
tration)  appears  in  the  minuteft  aftion,  and 
improves  the  moft  inconfiderable  gefture ; 
fo  Grace  is  difcovered  in  the  placing  even 
a fingle  word,  or  the  turn  of  a mere  exple- 
tive. Neither  is  this  inexpreflible  quality 
confined  to  one  fpecies  ofcompofition  only, 
but  extends  to  all  the  various  kinds  ; to  the 
humble  pailoral  as  well  as  to  the  lofty  epic ; 
from  the  llighteft  letter  to  the  moft  folemn 
difcourfe. 

I know  not  whether  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple may  not  be  confidered  as  the  firft  of 
our  profe  authors,  who  introduced  a grace- 
ful manner  into  our  language.  At  leaft 
that  quality  does  not  feem  to  have  appear- 
ed early,  or  fpread  far,  amongft  us.  But 
wherefoever  we  may  look  for  its  origin,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  found  in  its  higheft  per- 
fedlion  in  the  effays  of  a gentlemen  whofe 
writings  v/ill  be  diftinguilhed  fo  long  as  po- 
litenefs  and  good-fenfe  have  any  admirers. 
That  becoming  air  which  Tidly  efteemed 
the  criterion  of  fine  compofition,  and  which 
every  reader,  he  fays,  imagines-  fo  eafy  to 
be  imitated,  yet  will  find  fo  difficult  to  at- 
tain, is  the  prevailing  charadleriftic  of  all 
that  excellent  author’s  moft  elegant  per- 
formances. In  a word,  one  may  juftly  ap- 
ply to  him  what  Plato  in  his  allegorical 
language,  fays  of  Ariftophanes ; that  the 
Graces,  having  fearched  all  the  world  round 
for  a temple  wherein  they  might  for  ever 
dwell,  fettled  at  laft  in  the  breaft  of  Mr. 
Addifon.  Fitzojborne. 

§ 239.  Concerning  the  Style  ^ FIorace, 
in  his  Moral  Writings.  In  a Letter. 

Are  you  aware  how  far  1 may  miflead 
you,  when  you  are  willing  to  refign  your- 
felf  to  my  guidance,  through  the  regions 
of  criticifm  } Remember,  however,  that  I 
take  the  lead  in  thefe  paths,  not  in  confi- 
dence of  my  ov/n  fuperior  knowledge  of 
them,  but  in  compliance  with  a requeft, 
which  I never  yet  knew  how  to  refufe.  In 
fiiort,  I give  you  my  fentiments,  becaufeit 
is  my  fentiments  you  require:  but  I give 
them  at  the  fame  time  rather  as  doubts  than 
decifions. 

After  having  thus  acknov/ledged  my  in- 
fufficiency  for  the  office  you  have  affigned 
me,  I will  venture  to  confefs,  that  the  poet 
who  has  gained  over  your  approbation,  has 
been  far  lefs  fuccefsful  with  mine.  1 have 
ever  thought,  with  a very  celebrated  mo- 
dern writer,  that 

Le  vers  le  mieux  rempH,  la  plus  noble  penfee, 
Ne'peut  plaire  a I’cfprlt  ouand  rorciile  elt  blc-flee. 

Eoileau, 
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Thus,  though  I admit  there  is  both  wit 
in  the  raillery,  and  ftrength  in  the  fenti- 
ments of  your  friend’s  moral  epiftle,  it  by  no 
means  falls  in  with  thofe  notions  I have 
formed  to  myfelf,  concerning  the  cfTential 
requifites  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  He 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  widely  deviated 
from  the  model  he  profefTes  to  have  had  in 
view,  and  is  no  more  like  Horace,  than 
HypCrion  to  a Satyr.  His  deficiency  in 
point  of  verfification,  not  to  mention  his 
want  of  elegance  in  the  general  manner  of 
his  poem,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  pre- 
tended refemblance.  Nothing,  in  truth, 
can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  write  in  poeti- 
cal meafure,  and  yet  negledt  harmony ; as, 
of  all  the  kinds  of  falfe  ftyle,  that  which 
is  neither  profe  nor  verfe,  but  I know  not 
what  inartificial  combination  of  powerlefs 
words  bordered  with  rhyme,  is  far,  furely, 
the  moft  infufferable. 

But  you  are  of  opinion,  I perceive  (and 
it  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  are  not  lingu- 
lar) that  a negligence  of  this  kind  maybe 
juftified  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fa- 
tirift : yet  furely  thofe  who  entertain  that 
notion,  have  not  thoroughly  attended  ei- 
ther to  the  precepts  or  the  pradlice  of  Ho- 
race. He  has  attributed,  1 confefs,  his  fa- 
tirical  compofition  to  the  infpiration  of  a 
certain  Mufe,  whom  he  diftiiiguifiies  by 
the  title  of  the  ynufa  pedejlris  : and  it  is  this 
exprefiion  which  feems  to  have  raided  the 
generality  of  his  imitators.  But  though 
he  will  not  allow  her  to  fiy,  he  by  no  means 
intends  flie  fhould  creep  : on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  faid  of  the  Mule  or  Florace,  as 
of  the  Eve  of  Milton,  that 

. —grace  is  in  all  her  fteps. 

That  this  was  the  idea  which  Horace 
himfelf  had  of  her,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  general  air  whlcli  prevails  in  his 
Satires  and  Epiftles,  but  from  feveral  ex- 
prefs  declarations,  which  he  lets  fall  in  his 
progrefs  through  them.  Even  vhen  he 
fpeaks  of  her  in  his  greateft  fits  of  mo- 
de (ly,  and  delcribes  her  as  exhibited  in  his 
own  moral  writings,  he  particularly  infills 
upon  the  eafe  and  harmony  of  lier  motions. 
Though  he  humbly  difclaims,  indeed,  all 
pretenfions  to  the  higher  poetry,  the  acer 
fpiritus  ef  ‘Z-'/r,  as  lie  calls  it ; he  reprefents 
his  fiyle  as  being  governed  by  the  tempera 
certa  modo/que,  as  flowing  with  a certain 
regular  and  agreeable  cadence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  particularly  condemning 
his  predecefibr  Luciliiis  for  the  difibnance 
of  his  numbers ; and  he  profeiTes  to  have 
made  the  experiment,  whether  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  moral  fubjeds  might  not  be  treat- 
ed in  more  foft  and  eafy  meafures : 

Quid  vetat  et  nofmet  Lucili  fcripta  legentes, 
Quaerere  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
VeiTiculos  natura  magis  fadlos  ec  euntes 
Mollius  ? 

The  truth  is,  a tuneful  cadence  is  the  fingle 
prerogative  of  poetry,  which  he  pretends 
to  claim  to  his  writings  of  this  kind;  and 
fo  far  is  he  from  thinking  it  unelfential, 
that  he  acknowledges  it  as  the  only  fepara- 
tion  which  dilHngui flies  them  from  profe. 
If  that  were  once  to  be  broken  down,  and 
the  mufical  order  of  his  words  deflroyed, 
there  would  not  he  tells  us,  be  the  lead 
appearance  of  poetry  remaining. 

Non 

Invenias  eciam  disjedi  membra  poetie. 

However,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  in  this 
humble  drain,  he  is  not,  you  will  obferve, 
Iketchingontaplan  of  this  fpeciesof  poetry 
in  general;  butfpeaking  merely  of  his  own 
performances  in  particular.  His  demands 
rife  much  higher,  when  he  informs  us 
what  he  expeds  of  thofe  who  would  fuc- 
ceed  in  conipofitions  of  this  moral  kind. 
He  then  not  only  requires  flowing  numbers 
but  an  expreflion  concife  and  unincumber- 
ed ; wit  exerted  with  good-breeding,  and 
managed  with  referve ; as  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions  the  fentimeiits  may  be  enforced 
with  all  the  flrength  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  : and  though  in  fome  p.yt3  the  piece 
may  appear  with  a more  ferious  and  lo- 
lenin  call  of  colouring,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  he  tells  us  it  mull  be  lively  and 
riant.  This  I take  to  be  his  meaning  in 
the  following  paflage : 

Eft  brevitateopus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 
Impcdiat  verbis  laftas  onerantibus  auves ; 

Et  Icrraone  opus  eft  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetse  ; 
Interuum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  cas  confulto. 

Such,  then,  was  the  notion  which  Horace 
had  of  this  kind  of  writing.  And  if  there 
is  any  proprie’ty  in  thefe  his  rules,  if  they 
are  founded  on  the  truth  of  tafle  and  art ; I 
fear  the  performance  in'  quellion,  with 
numberlefs  others  of  the  fame  ftamp  (which 
have  not  however  wanted  admirers)  mull 
inevitably  Hand  condemned.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  moil  of  the  pieces  which  are 
ufually  produced  upon  this  plan,  rather 
give  one  an  image  of  Lucilius,  than  of 
Horace:  the  authors  of  them  feem  to  mif- 
take  the  awkward  negligence  of  the  fa- 
vourite of  Scipio,  for  the  eafy  air  of  the 
fri&nd  of  Maecenas. 


Y ou  will  flill  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the 
example  of  Horace  himfelf  is  an  unanfwer- 
able  objection  to  the  notion  I have  em- 
braced ; as  there  are  numberlefs  lines  in 
his  Satires  and  Epiftles,  where  the  verfifi- 
cation  is  evidently  negledled.  Eut  are  you 
fare,  Horten fius,  that  thofe  lines  which 
found  fo  unharmonious  to  a modern  car, 
had  the  fame  eftedt  upon  a Roman  one  ? 

For  myfelf,  at  leaft,  I am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  contrary  : and  it  feems  highly 
incredible,  that  he  who  had  ventured  to 
cenfure  Lucilius  for  the  uncouthnefs  of  his 
numbers,  fhould  himfelf  be  notorioufly 
guilty  of  the  very  fault  againfl;  which  he 
fo  ftrongly  exclaims.  Moll  certain  it  is, 
that  the  delicacy  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
fpefl  to  numbers,  was  far  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  modern  talle  can  pretend  to ; 
and  that  they  difeovered  differences  which 
are  to  us  abfolutely  imperceptible.  To 
mention  only  one  remarkable  inftance ; a 
very  ancient  writer  has  obferved  upon  the 
following  verfe  in  Virgil, 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojas  qul  primus  ab  oris. 

that  if  inflead  of  frbnus  we  were  to  pro-  j 
nounce  it  prhnis  (is  being  long,  and  tts 
Ihort)  the  entire  harmony  of  the  line  , 
would  be  deflroyed. — But  whofe  ear  is  ! 
now  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  as  to  perceive  | 
the  diftindion  between  thofe  two  quanti- 
ties ? Some  refinement  of  this  kind  might  | 
probably  give  mufic  to  thofe  lines  in  Ho-  : 
race,  which  now  feem  fo  untuneable.  ' 

In  fubjeds  of  this  nature  it  is  notpoflible, 
perhaps,  to  exprefs  one’s  ideas  in  any  very 
precife  and  determinate  manner,  I will 
only  therefore  in  general  obferve,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  requifite  flyle  of  thefe  perform- 
ances, that  it  confifls  in  a natural  eafe  of 
exprelTion,  an  elegant  familiarity  of  phrafe,  j 

which  though  formed  of  the  moft  ufual 
terms  of  language,  has  yet  a grace  and  I 
energy,  no  lefs  flriking  than  that  of  a more 
elevated  didion.  There  is  a certain  lively 
colouring  peculiar  to  compolitions  in  this 
way,  which,  without  being  fo  bright  and 
glowing  as  is  necefiary  for  the  higher  poe- 
try, is  neverthelefs  equally  removed  from 
whatever  appears  harfli  and  dry.  But  par- 
ticular inflances  will,  perhaps,  better  illuf- 
trate  my  meaning,  than  any  thing  I can 
farther  fay  to  explain  it.  There  is  fcarce 
a line  in  the  Moral  Epiftles  of  Mr.  Pope,  i 
which  might  not  be  produced  for  this  pur-  i 
pofe.  I chufe  however  to  lay  before  you  , 
the  following  verfes,  not  as  preferring  them 
to  many  others  which  might  be  quoted 

from 
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from  that  inimitable  fatirifi ; but  as  they 
afi'ord  me  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  a verlion  of  the  fame  original 
lines,  of  which  they  are  an  imitation  ; and, 
by  that  means,  of  (hewing  you  at  one  view 
what  I conceive  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  true 
manner  of  Horace: 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight — nnt  Fleury’s  more  j 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minifter  io  lore  ; 

Whoe’er  offends,  at  fome  unlucky  time. 

Slides  into  verfe,  and  hitches  in  a rhyme  j 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  fad  burden  of  fome  merry  fong. 

I will  refer  you  to  your  own  memory  for 
the  Latin  paffage,  from  whence  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  the  general  hint  of  thefe  verfes ; 
and  content  myfelf  with  adding  a tranfla- 
tion  of  the  lines  from  Horace  by  another 
hand : 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bard,  how  fond  of  peace  ! 

But  he  vrho  hurts  me  (nay,  I will  be  heard) 

Had  better  take  a lion  by  the  beard ; 

His  eyes  (hall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 

By  laughing  crowds  in  rueful  ballad  fung. 

There  is  a ftrength  and  fpirit  in  the  former 
of  thefe  paffages,  and  a flatnefs  and  lan- 
guor in  the  latter,  which  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing difcovered  by  every  reader  of  the  lead 
delicacy  of  difcernment;  and  yet  the  words 
which  compofe  them  both  are  equally 
founding  and  fignificant.  The  rules  then, 
which  I juft  now  mentioned  from  Horace, 
will  point  out  the  real  caufe  of  the  different 
effefts  which  thefe  two  paffages  produce  in 
our  minds;  as  the  paftages  themfelves  will 
ferve  to  confirm  the  truth  and  juftlce  of 
the  rules.  In  the  lines  of  Mr.  Pope,  one 
of  the  principal  beauties  will  be  found  to 
confift  in  the  fhortncfs  of  the  expreftion ; 
whereas  the  fentiments  in  the  other  are  too 
much  incumbered  with  words.  Thus  for 
inftance. 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight, 
is  pleafing,  becaufe  itds  concife/  as, . 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bard,  how  fond  of  peace  ! 

is,  in  comparifon  of  the  former,  the  verba 
la£as  onerantia  aures.  Another  diftinguifli- 
ing  perfedion  in  the  imitator  of  Horace,  is 
that  fpirit  of  gaiety  which  he  has  diffafed 
through  thefe  lines,  not  to  mention  thofe 
happy,  though  familiar,  images  of  JUdmg 
into  verfe,  and  hitching  in  rhyme;  which 
can  never  be  fufficiently  adxnired.  But  the 
tranflator,  on  the  contrary,  has  call  too  fe- 
rious  an  air  over  his  numbers,  and  appears 
with  an  emotion  and  earneftnefs  that  difap- 
points  the  force  of  his  fatire : 

Nay,  I will  be  heard, 
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has  the  mien  of  a man  in  a paflion ; anl 

His  eyes  fliall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 

though  a good  line  in  itfelf,  is  much  too 
folemn  and  tragical  for  the  undifturbei 
pleafantry  of  Horace. 

But  I need  not  enter  more  minutely  into 
an  examination  of  thefe  paffages.  The  ge- 
neral hints  I have  thrown  out  in  this  letter 
will  fuffice  to  fhew  you  wherein  I imagine 
the  true  manner  of  Horace  confifts.  And 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  ex- 
plained, than  acquired,  by  rules  of  art.  It 
is  What  true  genius  can  only  execute,  and 
juft  talle  alone  difcover,  Fitz,ojbor7ie* 

§ 240.  Concerning  the  Criterion  of  Tafe^ 
In  a Letter. 

It  is  well,  my  friend,  that  the  age  of 
transformation  is  no  more  : cthervvife  I 
fliould  tremble  for  yourfevere  attack  upon 
the  Jvlufes,  and  exped  to  fee  the  ftory  of 
your  metamorphofis  embellifh  the  poetical 
miracles  of  fome  modern  Ovid.  But  it  is 
long  fince  the  fate  of  the  Pierides  lias 
gained  any  credit  in  the  world,  and  you 
may  now,  in  full  fecurity,  contemn  the  di- 
vinities of  Parnaffus,  and  fpeak  irreverent- 
ly of  the  daughters  of  Jove  himfelf.  You 
fee,  neverthelefs,  how  highly  the  Ancients 
conceived  of  them,  when  they  thus  repre- 
fented  them  as  the  offspring  of  the  great 
father  of  gods  and  men.  You  rejed,  I 
know,  this  article  of  the  heathen  creed : 
but  I may  venture,  however,  to  aflert,  that 
philofophy  will  confirm  what  fable  has  thus 
invented,  and  that  the  Mufesare,  in  ftrid 
truth,  of  heavenly  extradion. 

The  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are,  indeed, 
literally  derived  from  the  Author  of  all  na- 
ture, and  founded  in  the  original  frame 
and  conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  principles  cf  tafte  are 
common  to  our  whole  fpecies,  and  arife 
from  that  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  which 
every  man,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  evi- 
dently pofiefles.  No  rational  mind  can  be 
fo  wholly  void  of  all  perceptions  of  this 
fort,  as  to  be  capableof  contemplating  the 
various  objcds  that  furround  him,  with  one 
equal  coldnefs  and  indifference.  There  are 
cermin  forms  which  muft.  necefiarily  fill  the ' 
foul  with  agreeable  ideas ; and  fhe  is  in- 
ftantly  determined  in  her  approbation  of 
them,  previous  to  all  reafonings  concerning 
their  ufe  and  convenience.  It  is  upon  thefe 
general  principles,  that  what  is  called  fine 
tafte  in  the  arts  is  founded;  and  confe- 
quently  is  by  no  means  fo  precarious  and 
P p - unfettlcd 
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unfettled  an  idea  as  you  chufe  to  defcribe 
it.  The  truth  is,  tafte  is  nothing  more 
than  this  univerfal  fenfe  of  beauty,  render- 
ed more  exquifite  by  genius,  and  more  cor- 
redl  by  cultivation  : and  it  is  from  the  fim- 
ple  and  original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  the 
mind  learns  to  form  her  judgment  of  the 
higher  and  more  complex  kinds.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  circle  of  the  imitative  and 
oratorical  arts  is  governed  by  the  fame  ge- 
neral rules  of  criticifm;  and  to  prove  the 
certainty  of  thefe  with  refped  to  any  one 
of  them,  is  to  etlablifli  their  validity  with 
regard  to  all  the  refl:.  I will  therefore 
confider  the  Criterion  of  Take  in  relation 
only  to  fine  writing. 

Each  fpecies  of  compofition  has  its  dif- 
tindl  perfe<ilions : and  it  would  require  a 
much  larger  compafs  tlian  a letter  afiiords, 
to  prove  their  refpedive  beauties  to  be  de- 
rived from  truth  and  nature;  and  confe- 
quently  reducible  to  a regular  and  precife 
ilandard.  I will  only  mention  therefore 
thofe  general  properties  which  are  eflential 
to  tliem  all,  and  without  which  they  mull 
neceliarily  be  defedive  in  their  feveral 
kinds.  Thefe,  I think,may  be  comprehend- 
ed under  uniformity  in  the  delign,  variety 
and  refemblance  in  the  metaphors  and  h- 
militudes,  together  with  propriety  and  har- 
mony in  the  didion.  Now,  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  qualities  conllantly  attend  our  ideas 
of  beauty,  and  neceliarily  raife  that  agree- 
able perception  of  the  mind,  in  what  ob- 
jed  foe^er  they  appear.  The  charms  of 
fine  compofition  then,  are  fo  far  from  ex- 
ilting  only  in  the  heated  imagination  of 
an  enthufiallic  admirer,  that  they  refult 
from  the  conllitution  of  nature  herfelf. 
And  perhaps  the  principles  of  criticifm 
are  as  certain  and  indifpu table,  even  as 
thofe  of  the  mathematics.  Thus,  for  in- 
fiance,  that  order  is  preferable  to  confu^ 
fion,  that  harmony  is  more  pleafing  than 
dilTonance,  with  fome  few  other  axioms 
upon  which  the  fcience  is  built;  are 
truths  which  llrike  at  once  upon  the  mind 
with  the  kime  force  of  convidion,  a-s  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts, 
or,  tl  at  if  fiom  equals  you  take  away 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal.  And 
in  both  cafes,  the  propofitions  which  reft 
upon  thefe  plain  and  obvious  maxims, 
feem  equally  capable  of  the  fame  evidence 
cf  demonftratlon. 

But  as  every  intelledual,  as  well  as  ani- 
mal, faculty  is  Improved  and  ftrengthened 
by  exercife;  the  more  the  foul  exerts  this 
her  internal  fenie  of  beauty  upon  any  par- 


ticular objed,  the  more  fhe  will  enlarge  and. 
refine  her  relifh  for  that  peculiar  fpecies. 
For  this  reafon  the  works  of  thofe  great 
mafters,  whofe  performances  have  been 
long  and  generally  admired,  fupply  a far- 
ther criterion  of  fine  tafte,  equally  fixed 
and  certain  as  that  which  is  immediately 
derived  from  Nature  herfelf.  The  truth 
is,  fine  w'riting  is  only  the  art  of  raifing 
agreeable  fenfations  of  the  intelledual 
kind;  and,  therefore,  as  by  examining 
thofe  original  forms  which  are  adapted  to 
awaken  this  perception  in  the  mind,  we 
learn  what  thofe  qualities  are  which  con- 
ftitute  beauty  in  general;  fo  by  obferving 
the  peculiar  conftrudion  of  thofe  compo- 
fitions  of  genius  which  have  always  pleaf- 
ed,  we  perfed  our  idea  of  fine  writing  iiv 
particular.  It  is  this  united  approbation, 
in  perfons  of  different  ages  and  of  various 
charaders  and  languages,  that  Longinus 
has  made  the  tell  of  the  true  fublime  ; 
and  he  might  with  equal  juftice  have  ex- 
tended the  fame  criterion  to  all  the  infe- 
rior excellencies  of  elegant  compofition. 
Thus  the  deference  paid  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  great  mafters  of  antiquity,  is 
fixed  upon  juft  and  folid  reafons : it  is 
not  becaufe  Ariftotle  and  Horace  have 
given  us  the  rule  of  criticifm,  that  we 
rnuft  fubmit  to  their  authority ; it  is  becaufe 
thofe  rules  are  derived  from  works  wdiich 
have  been  diftinguifiied  by  the  uninter- 
rupted admiration  of  all  the  more  improv- 
ed part  of  mankind,  from  their  earlieft' 
appearance  down  to  this  prefent  hour. 
For  whatever,  through  a long  feries  of 
ages,  has  been  univerfally  efteemed  as 
beautiful,  cannot  but  be  conformable  to 
our  juft  and  natural  ideas  of  beauty. 

The  oppofition,  however,  which  fome- 
times  divides  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fuppofed  equal  and 
perfedl,  is  urged  as  a powerful  objedlon 
againft  the  reality  of  a fixed  canon  of 
criticifm:  it  is  a proof,  you  think,  that 
after  all  which  can  be  faid  of  fine  tafte,  it 
mull  ultimately  be  refolved  into  the  pecu- 
liar relilh  of  each  individual.  But  this 
diverfity  of  fentiments  will  not,  of  itfelf, 
deftroy  the  evidence  of  the  criterion  ; fince 
the  fame  effedl  may  be  produced  by  num- 
berlefs  other  caufcs.  A thoufand  acci- 
dental circumftanccs  may  concur  in  coun- 
teradling  the  force  of  the  rule,  even  allow- 
ing it  to  be  ever  fo  fixed  and  invariable, 
when  left  in  its  free  and  uninfluenced  ftate. 
Not  to  mention  that  falfe  bias  which  party 
or  perfonal  dillike  may  fix  upon  the  mind. 
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the  moft  unprejudiced  critic  wiU  find  it 
difficult  to  difengage  himfelf  entirely  from 
thofe  partial  aff'cdlions  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular beauties,  to  which  either  the  general 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  or  the  peculiar  call  of 
his  temper,  may  have  rendered  him  moft 
fenfible.  But  as  perfedion  in  any  works  of 
genius  refults  from  the  united  beauty  and 
propriety  of  its  feveral  diftindl  parts,  and 
as  it  is  impoflible  that  any  human  compo- 
lition  fhould  pofTefs  all  thofe  qualities  in 
their  higheft  and  moft  fovereign  degree; 
the  mind,  when  ftie  pronounces  judgment 
upon  any  piece  of  this  fort,  is  apt  to  de- 
cide of  its  merit,  as  thofe  circumftances 
which  ftie  moft  admires,  either  prevail  or 
are  deficient.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Roman  mailers  in  paint- 
ing, confills  in  beauty  of  defign,  noblenefs 
of  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  expreffion ; but 
the  charms  of  good  colouring  are  want- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  Venetian 
fchool  is  faid  to  have  negle6led  defign  a 
little  too  much;  but  at  the  fame  time  has 
been  more  attentive  to  the  grace  and  har- 
mony of  welLdifpofed  lights  and  fhades. 
Now  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  admirers  of 
this  noble  art,  that  no  compofition  of  the 
pencil  can  be  perfect,  where  either  of  thefe 
qualities  are  abfent ; yet  the  moft  accom- 
plilhed  judge  may  be  fo  particularly  ftruck 
with  one  or  other  of  thefe  excellencies,  in 
preference  to  the  reft,  as  to  be  influenced 
in  his  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  the  whole  ta- 
blature,  by  the  predominancy  or  deficiency 
of  his  favourite  beauty.  Something  of 
this  kind  (where  the  meaner  prejudices 
do  not  operate)  is  ever,  I am  perfuaded, 
the^  occafion  of  that  diverfity  of  fentences 
which  we  occafionally  hear  pronounced  by 
the  moft  approved  judges  on  the  fame 
piece.  But  this  only  fhews  that  much  cau- 
tion is  necefiary,  to  give  a fine  tafte  its  full 
and  unobftruded  eft'eft;  not  that  it  is  in 
itfelf  uncertain  and  precarious. 

Fitzojbarne. 

§ 241.  ReJleSiions  upon  feeing  Mr.  Pope’/ 
Houfe  at  Binfeld.  In  a Letter, 

Your  letter  found  me  juft  upon  my  re- 
turn from  an  excurfion  into  Berklhire, 
where  Lhave  been  paying  a vifit  to  a 
friend,  who  is  drinking  the  waters  at  Sun- 
ning-Hill.  In  one  of  my  morning  rides 
over  that  delightful  country,  I accidentally 
pafl'ed  through  a little  village,  which  af- 
forded me  much  agreeable  meditation;  as 
in  times  to  come,  perhaps,  it  will  be  vifit- 
t‘d  by  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  with 


as  much  veneration  as  Virgil’s  tomb,  or 
any  other  celebrated  fpot  of  antiquity. 
The  place  I mean  is  Binfield,  where  the 
Poet,  to  whom  I am  indebted  (in  common 
with  every  reader  of  tafte)  for  fo  much 
exquifite  entertainment,  fpent  the  earlieft 
part  of  his  youth.  I will  not  fcruple  to 
confefs,  that  I looked  upon  the  feme 
where  he  planned  fome  of  thofe  beautiful 
performances,  which  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a de- 
gree of  enthufiafm ; and  could  not  but 
confider  the  ground  as  faCred,  that  was 
imprefled  with  the  footfteps  of  a genius 
that  undoubtedly  does  the  higheft  honour 
to  our  age  and  nation. 

The  fituation  of  mind  in  which  I found 
myfelf  upon  this  occafion,  fuggefted  to  my 
remembrance  a paflTage  in  T ally,  which  I 
thought  1 never  fo  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  fpirit  of  before.  That  noble  author, 
in  one  of  his  philofophical  converfation- 
pieces,  introduces  his  friend  Atticus  as 
obferving  the  pleafing  efie<ft  which  feenes 
of  this  nature  are  wont  to  have  upon  one’s 
mind:  “ Movemur  enim,”  fays  that  po- 
lite Roman,  nefcio  quo  padlo,  locis  ipfis, 
‘‘  in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligimus  aut  ad- 

miramur,  adfunt  veftigia.  Me  quidem 
“ ipfae  illae  noftrse  Athene,  non  tarn  ope- 
“ ribus  magnificis  exquifitifque  antiquo- 
“ rum  artibus  deledlant,  quam  recorda- 
" tione  funimorum  virorum,  ubi  quifque 
« habitare,  ubi  federe,  ubi  difputare  fit 
« folitus.” 

Thus,  you  fee,  I could  defend  myfelf 
by  an  example  of  great  authority,  were  I 
in  danger  upon  this  occafion  of  being 
ridiculed  as  a romantic  vifionary.  But  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  refined 
fentiments  of  Orontes,  to  be  under  any 
apprehenfion  he  wdll  condemn  the  impref- 
fions  I have  here  acknowledged.  On  the 
contrary,  1 have  often  heard  you  mention 
with  approbation^  a circumftance  of  this 
kind  which  is  related  of  Silius  Italicus. 
The  annual  ceremonies  which  that  poet 
performed  at  Virgil’s  fepulchre,  gave 
you  a more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
tafte,  you  confelTed,  than  any  thing  in  his 
works  was  able  to  raife. 

Jt  is  certain,  that  fome  of  the  greateft 
names  of  antiquity  have  diftingui/hed 
themfelves,  by  the  high  reverence  they 
Ihewed  to  the  poetical  character.  Scipio, 
you  may  remember,  defired  to  be  laid  in 
the  fame  tomb  with  Ennius;  and  I am  in^- 
dined  to  pardon  that  fuccefsful  madman  A- 
lexander  many  ofhis  extravagancies,  for  the 
P p 2 generous 
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generous  regard  he  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Pindar,  at  the  lacking  of  Thebes. 

There  leems,  indeed,  to  be  fomethi  ng 
in  poetry  that  raifes  the  profelTors  of  that 
very  fingular  talent,  far  higher  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  world  in  general,  than 
thofe  who  excel  in  any  other  of  the  re- 
fined arts.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
poets  have  been  difiinguilhed  by  antiquity 
with  the  moft  remarkable  honours.  Thus 
Homer,  we  are  told,  was  deified  at  Smyr- 
na; as  the  citizens  of  Mytilene  llamped 
the  image  of  Sappho  upon  their  public 
coin:  Anacreon  received  a folcmn  invita- 
tion to  fpend  his  days  at  Athens,  and  Hip- 
parchus, the  Ton  of  Piliiiraius,  fitted  out 
a fplendid  vefl'el  in  order  to  tranfport  him 
thither:  and  when  Virgil  came  into  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rofe 
up  and  faluted  him,  wdth  the  fame  refpeft 
as  they  would  have  paid  to  Auguilus 
himfelf. 

Painting,  one  would  imagine,  has  the 
faireft  pretenfions  of  rivalling  her  filler 
art  in  the  number  of  admirers ; and  yet, 
where  Apelles  is  mentioned  once,  Homer 
. is  celebrated  a thoufand  times.  Korean 
this  be  accounted  for  by  urging  that  the 
works  of  the  latter  are  Hill  extant,  while 
thofe  of  the  former  have  perifhed  long 
fince  : for  is  not  Milt  n’s  Paradife  Loll 
more  univerfally  eileerned  chan  Raphael’s 
Cartoons  ? 

The  truth,  I imagine,  is,  there  are 
more  who  are  natural  judges  of  the  har- 
mony of  numbers,  than  of  the  grace  of 
proportions.  One  meets  with  but  few 
who  have  not,  in  fome  degree  at  lead,  a 
tolerable  ear;  but  a judicious  eye  is  a far 
more  uncommon  polTefiicn.  For  as  words 
are  the  univerfal  medium,  wliich  all  men 
employ  in  order  to  convey  their  fentiments 
to  each  other;  it  Teems  a jult  confequence, 
that  they  Ihould  be  more  generally  formed 
for  relifhing  and  judging  of  performances 
in  that  way  : whereas  the  art  of  repre- 
fenting  ideas  by  means  of  lines  and  co- 
lours, lies  more  out  of  the  read  of  common 
ufe,  and  is  therefore  lefs  adapted  to  the 
tafie  of  the  general  run  of  mankind. 

I hazard  this  obfervation,  in  the  hopes 
of  drawing  from  you  your  fentiments  upon 
a fubjed,  in  which  no  man  is  more  quali- 
fied to  decide ; as  indeed  it  is  to  the  cen- 
verfiition  of  Orontes,  that  1 am  indebted 
for  the  difeovery  of  many  refined  delica- 
cies in  the  imitative  arts,  which,  without 
i;  3 judicious  afiillance,  would  have  lain 


concealed  to  me  with  other  common  ob-.- 
fervers.  Fitzojborne, 

§ 242.  Concerning  the  Ufe  cf  the  Ancient 
Mythology  in  Modern  Poetry,  In  a Let-^ 
ter. 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  any  former 
letter  iuconfillent  w^ith  that  eileem  which 
isjufllyduc  to  the  ancients,  I defire  to  re- 
trad  it  in  this ; and  dilavow  every  expreflion 
which  might  feem  to  give  precedency  to 
the  moderns  in  works  of  genius.  1 am  fo 
far  indeed  from  entertaining  the  Tenti- 
ments  you  impute  to  me,  that  I have 
often  endeavoured  to  account  for  that  fu- 
periority  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  compo- 
firions  of  their  poets:  and  have  frequently 
afiigned  their  religion  as  in  the  number  of 
thole  caufes,  which  probably  concurred  to 
give  them  this  remarkable  pre-eminence. 
I'hat  enthufiaTm  wdiich  is  fo  eficntial 
to  every  true  artift  in  the  poetical  w^ay, 
was  coniiderably  heightened  and  enflamed 
by  the  whole  turn  of  their  facred  doc- 
trines ; and  the  fancied  prefence  of  their 
Mufes  had  almofi  as  wonderful  an  efied 
upon  their  thoughts  and  language,  as  if 
they  had  been  really  and  divinely  infpired. 
Whilil  all  nature  was  fuppofed  to  fwarm 
with  divinities,  and  every  oak  and  foun- 
tain was  believed  to  be  the  refidence  of 
fome  prefiding  deity;  what  wonder  if  the 
poet  was  animated  by  the  imagined  influ- 
ence of  fuch  exalted  fociety,  and  found 
hirnfelf  tranfported  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  fober  humanity?  The  mind  w^hen 
attended  only  by  mere  mortals  of  fupe- 
rior  powers,  is  obferved  to  rife  in  her 
ilrengtii ; and  her  faculties  open  and  en- 
large thein’iclves  when  (he  adls  in  the  view 
of  thole,  for  whom  the  has  conceived  a 
more  than  common  reverence.  But  when 
the  force  of  fuperllition  moves  in  concert 
with  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  ge- 
nius is  enflamed  by  devotion,  poetry  mull: 
fliine  out  in  all  her  brightell  perfedlion  and 
fplendor. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  philofopher 
m:;>ht  think  of  the  religion  of  his  country; 
it  was  the  interell  of  the  poet  to  be  tho- 
roughly orthodox.  If  he  gave  up  his 
creefl,  he  mull  renounce  his  numbers:  and 
there  could  be  no  infpiration,  where  there 
were  no  Mufes.  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  is 
in  cornpofitions  of  the  poetical  kind  alone 
that  the  ancients  feem  to  have  the  princi- 
pal advantage  over  the  moderns:  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  writing  one  might  venture 

perhaps 
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perhaps  to  aflert,  that  thefe  latter  ages 
have,  at  leall,  equalled  them.  When  I 
fay  fo,  I do  not  confine  myfelf  to  the  pro- 
duflions  of  our  own  nation,  but  compre- 
hend likewife  thofe  of  our  neighbours ; and 
with  that  extent  the  obfervation  will  poffi- 
bly  hold  true,  even  without  an  exception 
in  favour  of  hiltory  and  oratory. 

But  whatever  may  with  juiHce  be  de- 
termined concerning  that  quefiion,  it  is 
certain,  at  lead,  that  the  pradice  of  all 
fucceeding  poets  confirms  the  notion  for 
which  I am  principally  contending. 
Though  the  altai  s of  Paganifm  have 
many  ages  lince  been  thrown  down,  and 
groves  are  no  longer  facred  ; yet  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  has  not  changed  with 
the  religion  of  the  times,  but  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  Hill  adored  in  mo- 
dern verfe.  Is  not  this  a confeffion,  that 
fancy  is  enlivened  by  {'uperflition,  and  that 
the  ancient  bards  catched  their  rapture  from 
the  old  mythology  ? 1 will  own,  however, 
that  1 think  there  is  fomething  ridiculous 
in  this  unnatural  adoption,  and  that  a mo- 
dern poet  makes  but  an  aukward  figure 
with  his  antiquated  gods.  When  the  Pa- 
gan fyhem  was  fanft’oned  bv  popular  be 
lief,  a piece  of  machinery  of  that  kind,  as 
it  had  the  air  of  probability,  afforded  a 
very  ftriking  manner  of  celebrating  any 
remarkable  circumlhmce,  or  railing  any 
Gommon  one.  But  now  that  this  fuperfii- 
tion  is  no  longer  fupported  by  vulgar  opi- 
nion, it  has  loll  its  principal  grace  and 
efficacy,  and  feems  to  be,  in  general,  the 
moll  cold  and  unintereiving  method  in 
which  a poet  can  work  up  his  fentiments. 
What,  for  inllance,  can  be,  more  unaffeft- 
ing  and  fpiritlels,  than  the  compliment 
which  Boileau  has  paid  to  Louis  the  XIV th 
on  his  famous  paiTage  over  the  Rhine  ? 
He  reprefents  the  Naiads,  you  may  re- 
member, as  alarming  the  god  of  that  river 
with  an  account  of  the  march  of  the 
French  monarch  ; upon  which  the  river- 
god  affumes  the  appearance  of  an  old  ex- 
perienced commander,  and  flies  to  a 
Dutch  fort,  in  order  to  exhort  the  garrifon 
to  fally  out  and  difpute  the  intended  paf- 
fage.  Accordingly  they  range  themfelves, 
in  form  of  battle,  with  the  Rhine  at  their 
head ; who,  after  fome  vain  efforts,  ob- 
ferving  Mars  and  Bellona  on  the  fide  of 
the  enemy,  is  fo  terrified  with  the  view  of 
thofe  fuperior  divinities,  that  he  moll  gal- 
lantly runs  away,  and  leaves  the  hero  in 
quiet  poffeflion  of  his  banks.  1 know'^  not 
how  far  this  may  be  relilhed  by  critics,  or 


jullified  by  cuflom ; but  as  I am  only  men- 
tioning my  particular  talle,  I will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  appears  to  me  extremely  in- 
fipidand  puerile. 

I have  not,  however,  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  Typhoeas  in  me,  as  to  make  war 
upon  tiie  gods  without  rellri'flion,  and  at- 
tempt to  exclude  them  from  their  whole 
poetical  dominions.  To  reprefent  natural, 
moral,  or  intelieclual  qualities  and  affec- 
tions as  perfons,  and  appropriate  to  them 
thofe  general  emblems  by  which  their 
powers  and  properties  are  ufually  typified 
in  Pagan  theology,  may  be  allowed  as  one 
of  the  moll  pleating  and  graceful  figures 
of  poetical  rhetoric.  V/hen  Dryden,  ad- 
drelfing  himfelf  to  the  month  of  May  as 
to  a perion,  fays. 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours  ; 

one  may  confider  him  as  fpeaking  only  iia 
metaphor : and  when  fuch  iLadowy  beings 
are  thus  juft  fhown  to  the  imagination,  and 
immediately  withdrawn  again,  they  cer- 
tainly have  a very  powerful  effed.  But  I 
can  relifh  them  no  farther  than  as  figures 
only;  when  they  are  extended  in  any  ferious 
compofition  beyond  the  limits  of  metaphor, 
and  exhibited  under  all  the  various  adions 
of  real  perfons,  1 cannot  but  confider  them 
as  fo  many  abfurdities,  which  cufiom  has 
unreafonabiy  patronized.  Thus  Spenfer, 
in  one  of  his  pailorals,  reprefents  the  god 
of  love  as  flying,  like  a bird,  from  bough 
to  bough.  A fliepherd,  who  hears  a rull- 
ling  among  the  bulhes,  fuppofes  it  to  be 
fome  game,  and  accordingly  difeharges  his 
bow.  Cupid  returns  the  Ihot,  and  after  fe- 
veral  arrows  had  been  mutually  exchanged 
between  them,  the  unfortunate  fwain  dis- 
covers whom  it  is  he  is  contending  with : 
but  as  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  his 
efcape,  receives  a defperate  wound  in  the 
heel.  This  fidion  m.akes  the  fubjed  of  a 
very  pretty  idyllium  in  one  of  the  Greek 
poets ; yet  is  extremely  flat  and  difgufting 
as  it  is  adopted  by  our  Britilh  bard.  And 
the  reafon  of  the  difference  is  plain  : in  the 
former  it  is  fupported  by  a popular  fuper- 
Itition  ; whereas  no  llrain  of  imagination 
can  give  it  the  leaft  air  of  probability,  as  it 
is  worked  up  by  the  latter, 

Quodcunqua  mihi  oftendis  fie,  Incredulus  odi. 

Hor> 

I mull  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  inimitable  Prior  has  introduced  this 
fabulous  fcheme  with  fuch  uncommon 
grace,  and  has  paid  fo  many  genteel  com- 
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pUments  to  his  miftrifs  by  the  afliftance  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  that  one  is  carried  off 
from  obferving  the  impropriety  of  this 
machinery,  by  the  pleafing  addrefs  with 
which  he  manages  it : and  I nev'er  read 
his  tender  poems  of  this  kind,  without  ap- 
plying to  him  what  Seneca  fomewhere  fays 
upon  a fimilar  occafion  : Major  ille  ejl  qui 
judicium  abjlulit,  quam  qui  meruit. 

To  fpeak  my  fentiments  in  one  word,  I 
would  leave  the  gods  in  full  polTeflion  of 
allegorical  and  burlefque  poems : in  all 
others  1 would  never  fulFer  them  to  make 
their  appearance  in  perfon  and  as  agents, 
but  to  enter  only  in  limile  or  allufion.  It 
is  thus  Waller,  of  all  our  poets,  has  moft 
happily  employed  them ; and  his  applica- 
tion of  the  flory  of  Daphne  and  Apollo 
will  ferve  as  an  inftance,  in  what  manner 
the  ancient  mythology  may  be  adopted 
with  the  utmoil  propriety  and  beauty. 

FitzoJbor7te. 

§ 243.  On  the  Delicacy  of  c<very  Author  of 

Genius y •with  refpeSt  to  his  own  perform- 
ances. In  a Letter, 

If  the  ingenious  piece  you  communi- 
cated to  me,  requires  any  firther  touches 
of  your  pencil,  I muft  acknowledge  the 
truth  to  be,  what  you  are  inclined  to  fuf- 
pe6l,  that  my  friendihip  has  impofed  upon 
my  judgment.  But  though  in  the  prefent 
inftance  your  delicacy  feems  far  too  re- 
fined ; yet,  in  general,  I muft  agree  with 
you,  that  works  of  the  moft  permanent 
kind,  are  not  the  effefls  of  a lucky  mo- 
ment, nor  ftriick  out  at  a fingle  heat.  The 
beft  perform.ances,  indeed,  have  generally 
coft  the  moft  labour ; and  that  eafe,  which 
is  fo  eflential  to  fine  wTiting,  has  feldom 
been  attained  without  repeated  and  fevere 
corredlions  : Ludentis  fpeciem  dabit  et  tor- 
quehitury  is  a motto  that  may  be  applied,  I 
believe,  to  moft  fuccefsful  authors  of  genius. 
With  as  much  facility  as  the  numbers  of 
the  natural  Prior  feem  to  have  flowed  from 
him,  they  were  the  refult  (if  I am  not 
mifinformed)  of  much  application:  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  undertook  to  tran- 
feribe  one  of  the  nobleft  performances  of 
the  fineft  genius  that  this,  or  perhaps  any 
age  can  boaft,  has  often  afliired  me,  that 
there  is  not  a fingle  line,  as  it  is  now  pub- 
lifhed,  which  ftands  in  conformity  with 
the  original  manufeript.  The  truth  is, 
every  fentiment  has  its  peculiar  expreflion, 
and  every  word  its  precife  place,  which 
do  not  always  immediately  prefent  them- 
fdves,  and  generally  demand  frequent  trials. 


before  they  can  be  properly  adjufted; 
not  to  mention  the  more  important  diffi- 
culties, which  necelTarily  occur  in  fettling 
the  plan  and  regulating  the  higher  parts 
which  compofe  the  ftrudure  of  a finiftied 
work. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  know  what  pangs 
it  cofts  even  the  moft  fertile  genius  to  be 
delivered  of  a juft  and  regular  produflion, 
might  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with 
the  moft  ancient  of  authors.  Oh  ! that  mine 
adverfary  had  written  a book  ! A writer  of 
refined  tafte  has  the  continual  mortifica- 
tion to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  taking  en- 
tire polTcluon  of  that  ideal  beauty  which 
warms  and  fills  his  imagination.  His  con- 
ceptions llill  rife  above  all  the  powers  of 
his  art,  and  he  can  but  faintly  copy  out 
thofe  images  of  perfedlion,  which  are  im- 
prelTed  upon  his  mind.  Never  was  any 
thing,  fays  Tully,  more  beautiful  than  the 
Venus  of  Apelles,  or  the  Jove  of  Phidias ; 
yet  were  they  by  no  means  equal  to  thofe 
high  notions  of  beauty  which  animated  the 
geniufesof  thofe  wonderful  artifts.  In  the 
lame  manner,  he  obferves,  the  great  maf- 
ters  of  oratory  imagined  to  themfelves  a 
certain  perfe£lionof  eloquence,  which  they 
could  only  contemplate  in  idea,  but  in 
vain  attempted  to  draw  out  in  expreflion. 
Perhaps  no  author  ever  perpetuated  his 
reputation,  who  could  write  up  to  the  full 
ftandard  of  his  own  judgment : and  I am 
perfuaded  that  he,  who  upon  a furvey  of 
his  compofitions  can  with  entire  compla- 
cency pronounce  them  good,  will  hardly 
find  the  world  join  with  him  in  the  fame 
favourable  femcncc. 

The  moft  judicious  of  all  poets,  the  in- 
imitable Virgil,  ufed  to  refemble  his  pro- 
d udlions  to  thofe  of  that  animal,  who,  agree- 
ably to  the  notions  of  the  Ancients,  w^as 
fuppofed  to  bring  forth  her  young  into  the 
world,  a mere  rude  and  fliapelefs  mafs ; he 
was  obliged  to  retouch  them  again  and 
again,  he  acknowledged,  before  they  ac- 
quired their  proper  form  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told,  that  after  having 
fpent  eleven  years  in  compofing  his  -^neid, 
he  intended  to  have  fet  apart  three  more 
for  the  revifal  of  that  glorious  perform- 
ance. But  being  prevented  by  his  lafl: 
ficknefs  from  giving  thofe  finifliing  touches, 
which  his  exquifite  judgment  conceived  to 
be  ftill  neceflary,  he  diredled  his  friends 
Tucca  and  Varius  to  burn  the  nobleft 
poem  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Roman 
language.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of  delicacy, 
?vlr,  Dryden  tells  us,  that  had  he  taken 

more 
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more  time  in  tranflating  this  author,  he 
might  poffibly  have  fucceeded  better  : but 
never,  he  afliires  us,  could  he  have  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  as  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf. 

In  a word,  Hortenfius,  I agree  with  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
fill  up  the  chara6le.r  of  an  author,  who 
propofes  to  raife  a juft  and  lafting  admi- 
ration; who  is  not  contented  with  thofe 
little  tranftent  flaflies  joF  applaufe,  which 
attend  the  ordinary  race  of  writers,  but 
-confiders  only  how  he  may  fliine  out  to 
pofterity ; who  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  prefent  generation,  and  cultivates  thofe 
produdions  which  are  to  flourifti  in  future 
ages.  What  Sir  William  Temple  obferves 
of  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
work  where  tafte  and  imagination  are  con- 
cerned : It  requires  the  greateft  con- 

“ traries  to  compofe  it  ; a genius  both 
penetrating  and  folid ; an  expreffion 
“ both  ftrong  and  delicate.  There  muft 
be  a great  agitation  of  mind  to  invent, 
“ a great  calm  to  judge  and  corred  : there 
“ muft  be  upon  the  fame  tree,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.’*  But 
though  I know  you  would  not  value  your- 
ielf  upon  any  performance,  wherein  thefe 
very  oppofite  and  very  Angular  qualities 
were  not  confpicuous : yet  I muft  remind 
you  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  the  Ale 
ceafes  to  polifh,  it  muft  necelTarily  weaken. 
You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a medium  between  the  immoderate  cau- 
tion of  that  orator,  who  was  three  Olym- 
piads in  writing  a Angle  oration;  and  the 
extravagant  expedition  of  that  poet,  whofe 
funeral  pile  was  compol'ed  of  his  own  num- 
jberlefs  produdions.  Fitxojhorne, 

4 244.  Rejletiions  upon  Style.  In  a Letter. 

The  beauties  of  Style  feem  to  be  gene- 
rally conAdered  as  below  the  attention  both 
of  an  author  and  a reader.  I know  not, 
therefore,  whether  I may  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  among  the  numberlefs 
graces  of  your  late  performance,  I parti- 
cularly admired  that  ftrength  and  elegance 
with  which  you  have  enforced  and  adorned 
the  nobleft  fentiments. 

There  was  a time,  however,  (and  it  was 
a period  of  the  trueft  reflnements)  when 
an  excellence  of  this  kind  was  efteemed  in 
the  number  of  the  politeft  accomplilh- 
ments ; as  it  was  the  ambition  of  fome  of 
the  greateft  names  of  antiquity  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  in  the  improvement  of 
tiicir  native  tongue.  Julius  Casfar,  who 
was  not  only  the  greateft  hero,  but  the 
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flneft  gentleman  that  ever,  perhaps,  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  was  deArous  of  adding 
this  talent  to  his  other  inoft  ihining  endow- 
ments ; and  we  are  told  he  ftudied  the 
language  of  his  country  with  much  appli- 
cation: as  we  are  fure  he  poAefled  it  in 
its  higheft  elegance.  What  a lofs,  Eu- 
phronius,  is  it  to  the  literary  world,  tliat 
the  treatife  which  he  wrote  upon  this  fub- 
je£l,  is  perilhed  with  many  other  valuable 
works  of  that  age  ! But  though  we  are 
deprived  of  the  bcneAt  of  his  obfervations, 
we  are  happily  not  without  an  inftance  of 
their  efledls ; and  his  own  memoirs  will 
ever  remain  as  the  beft  and  brighteft  ex- 
emplar, not  only  of  true  generailhip,  but 
of  Ane  writing.  He  publilhed  them,  in- 
deed, only  as  materials  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
who  Ihould  be  difpofed  to  enlarge  upon  that 
remarkable  period  of  the  Roman  ftory;  yet 
the  purity  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  ftyle  were 
fuch,that  no  judicious  writer  durft  attempt 
to  touch  the  fubjedl  after  him. 

Having  produced  fo  illuftrious  an  in- 
ftance in  favour  of  an  art,  for  which  I have 
ventured  to  admire  you;  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  add  a fecond,  were  I to  cite  a 
iefs  authority  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Tully.  This  noble  author,  in  his  dialogue 
concerning  the  celebrated  Roman  orators, 
frequently  mentions  it  as  a very  high  en- 
comium, that  they  pofleffed  the  elegance 
of  their  native  language;  and  introduces 
Brutus  as  declaring,  that  he  fhould  prefer 
the  honour  of  being  efteemed  the  great 
mafter  and  improver  of  Roman  eloquence, 
even  to  the  glory  of  many  triumphs. 

But  to  add  reafon  to  precedent,  and  to 
view  this  art  in  its  ufe  as  well  as  its  dig- 
nity ; will  it  not  be  allowed  of  fome  im- 
portance, when  it  is  confidered,  that  elo- 
quence is  one  of  the  moft  conAderable  auxi- 
liaries of  truth  ? Nothing  indeed  contri- 
butes more  to  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  force 
of  reafon,  than  her  being  fupported  by  the 
powerful  affiftance  of  mafculine  and  vigo- 
rous oratory.  As  on  the  contrary,  the  moft 
legitimate  arguments  may  be  difappointed 
of  that  fuccefs  they  deferve,  by  being  at- 
tended with  a fpiritlefs  and  enfeebled  ex- 
preffion. Accordingly,  that  moft  elegant 
of  writers,  the  inimitable  Mr.  Addifon,  ob- 
ferves, in  one  of  his  elTays,  that  « there 
is  as  much  difference  between  compre- 
bending  a thought  cloathed  in  Cicero’s 
language  and  that  of  an  ordinary  writer, 
as  between  feeing  an  objedl  by  the  light 
“ of  a taper  and  the  light  of  the  fun.’* 

It  is  furely  then  a very  ftrange  conceit 
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of  the  celct:)rated  Malbranche,  who  feems 
to  think  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from 
perufing  a well  written  piece,  is  of  the 
criminal  kind,  and  has  its  fource  in  the 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  human 
heart.  A man  mull  have  a very  uncom- 
mon feverity  of  temper  indeed,  who  can 
find  any  thing  to  condemn  in  adding 
charms  to  truth,  and  gaining  the  heart  by 
captivating  the  ear;  in  uniting  rofes  with 
the  thorns  of  fcience,  and  joining  pleafure 
with  inflruflicn. 

Tire  truth  is,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
a fine  ftyle,  upon  the  fame  principle  that 
it  prefers  regularity  to  ccnfulion,  and 
beauty  to  deformity.  A talle  of  this  fort 
is  indeed  fo  far  from  being  a mark  of  any 
depravity  of  our  nature,  that  I fhculd  ra- 
ther conlider  it  as  an  evidence,  in  fome 
degree,  of  the  moral  rectitude  of  its  confii- 
tution,  as  it  is  a proof  of  its  retaining  fome 
rdilh  at  lead  of  harmony  and  order. 

One  might  be  apt  indeed  to  fufpedl,  that 
certain  wodters  amongll  us  had  confdered 
all  beauties  of  this  fort  in  the  fame  gloomy 
view  with  Malbranche:  or,  at  lead,  that 
they  avoided  every  refinement  in  dylc,  as 
unworthy  a lover  of  truth  and  philoiophy. 
Their  fentiments  are  funk  by  the  lowed 
e.xpredions,  and  feern  condemned  to  the 
fird  curfe,  of  creeping  upon  the  ground 
all  the  days  of  their  life.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  midake  pomp  for  dignity ; and, 
in  order  to  raife  their  exprefiions  above 
vulgar  language,  lift  them  up  beyond 
common  apprehenfions,  edeeming  it  (one 
fhculd  imagine)  a mark  of  their  genius, 
that  in  squires  fome  ingenuity  to  penetrate 
their  meaning.  But  how  few  writei's,  like 
Euphronius,  know  to  hit  that  true  medium 
which  lies  betw'een  thofe  didant  extiemes ! 
How  feldom  do  we  meet  with  an  author, 
vvhofe  expreffions,  like  thofe  of  my  friend, 
are  glowing  but  not  glaring,  vvhofe  meta- 
phors are  natural  but  not  common,  whole 
periods  are  harmonious  but  not  poetical ; 
in  a word,  vvhofe  fentiments  are  well  fer, 
and  diewn  to  the  underdanding  in  their 
trued  and  mod  advantageous  ludrc., 

Fit%ojlorne. 

§ 245.  On  Thinking.  In  a Lei  ter. 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit 
according  to  its  true  valuation,  it  may  be 
nectffary,  perhaps,  to  confider  how  far  it 
can  be  judly  claimed  by  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. 1 am  )ure,  at  lead,  when  I read  the 
very  uncomi;r;on  lentimems  of  your  lad 
letter,  I found  their  judicious  author  rife 
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in  my  edeem,  by  refleding,  that  there  13 
not  a more  fingular  charaderin  the  world, 
than  that  of  a thinking  man.  It  is  not 
merely  having  a fuccefiion  of  ideas,  w'hich 
lightly  fkim  over  the  mind,  that  can  with 
any  propriety  be  diled  by  that  denomina- 
tion. It  is  obferving  them  feparately  and 
didindly,  and  ranging  them  under  their 
refpedive  clades  ; it  is  calmly  and  deadily 
viewing  our  opinions  on  every  fide,  and 
refolutely  tracing  them  through  all  their 
confequences  and  connedions,  that  condi- 
tutes  the  man  of  rededion,  and  didin- 
guidies  reafon  from  fancy.  Providence, 
indeed,  does  not  feem  to  h.av^e  formed  any 
very  condderable  number  of  our  fpecies 
for  an  extenfive  exercife  of  this  higher 
faculty  ; as  the  thoughts  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  m.ankind  arc  neceffarily  redrained 
within  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  animal 
life.  But  even  if  vve  look  up  to  thofe  who 
move  in  much  fuperior  orbits,  and  who 
have  opportunities  to  improve,  as  well  as 
leiiure  to  exercife,  their  underdandings;  we 
fhall  find,  that  thinking  is  one  of  the  lead 
exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  humanity. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind 
wliich  meets  with  many  obdrudions  to 
check  its  jud  and  free  diredion;  but  there 
are  two  principles,  which  prevail  more  or 
lefs  in  the  con Ilitu dons  of  mod  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty 
of  the  foul  unemployed : I mean,  pride  and 
indolence.  To  defeend  to  truth  through 
the  tedious  progreffion  of  well -examined 
dedudions,  is  confidered  as  a reproach  to 
the  quicknefs  of  underdanding ; as  it  is 
much  too  laborious  a method  for  any  but 
thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  a vigorous  and 
refolutc  adivity  of  mind.  For  this  reafon, 
the  greater  part  of  our  fpecies  generally 
chufe  either  to  feizc  upon  their  conclu- 
fions  at  once,  or  to  take  them  by  rebound 
from  others,  as  bed  fuiting  with  their  va- 
nity or  their  lazinefs.  Accordingly  Mr, 
Locke  obferves,  that  there  are  not  fo  many 
errors  and  wrong  opinions  in  the  world  as 
is  generally  imagined.  Not  that  he  thinks 
mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth;  but  becaufe  the  majority 
of  them,  he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or 
opinion  at  ail  about  thofe  dodrines  con- 
cerning which  they  raife  the  greated  cla- 
mour. Like  the  common  foldiers  in  an 
army,  thev  fallow  where  their  leaders  di- 
red,  without  knowing,  or  even  enquiring, 
into  the  caufe  for  which  they  lo  warmly 
contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  flow  deps  by 
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which  truth  has  advanced  in  the  world,  on 
one  fide;  and  for  thofe  abfurd  i'yrtems 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  had  an 
univerfal  currency,  on  the  other.  For  there 
is  a flrange  difpofition  in  human  nature, 
either  blindly  to  tread  the  fame  paths  that 
have  been  traverfed  by  others,  or  to  ilrike 
out  into  the  moll  devious  extravagancies  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reafon,  or  reafon  only 
from  the  wild  fuggeftions  of  an  heated 
imagination. 

From  the  fame  fource  may  be  derived 
thofe  divifions  and  animofities  which  break 
the  union  both  of  public  and  private  fo- 
cieties,  and  turn  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  human  intercourfe  into  diffonance  and 
contention.  For  while  men  judge  and  a6l 
by  fuch  meafures  as  have  not  been  proved 
by  the  ftandard  of  difpaffionate  reafon,  they 
mufl:  equally  be  miilaken  in  their  eflimates 
both  of  their  own  condud  and  that  of 
others. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  adlive  to  con- 
templative life,  we  may  have  occafion, 
perhaps  to  remark,  that  thinking  is  no  lefs 
uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the  civil 
world.  The  number  of  thofe  writers  who 
can,  with  any  juftnefs  of  expreffion,  be 
termed  thinking  authors,  would  not  form 
a very  copious  library,  though  one  were 
to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  wTich  both  an- 
cient and  modern  times  have  produced. 
Neceffarily,  I imagine,  mull  one  exclude 
from  a colledlion  of  this  fort,  all  critics, 
commentators,  tranflators,  and,  in  Ihort, 
all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature,  that  owe  their 
exiflence  merely  to  the  thoughts  of  others. 
I fhould  rejefl,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fuch 
com.pilers  as  Valerius  Maximus  and  Aulus 
Gellius:  though  it  mull  be  owned,  indeed, 
their  works  have  acquired  an  accidental 
value,  as  they  preferve  to  us  feveral  curi- 
ous traces  of  antiquity,  which  time  would 
otherwife  have  entirely  worn  out.  Thofe 
teeming  geniufes  likewife,  who  have  pro- 
pagated the  fruits  of  their  ftudies  through 
a long  feries  of  tradls,  would  have  little 
pretence,  I believe,  to  be  admitted  as  wri- 
ters of  refledion.  For  this  reafon  I can- 
not regret  the  lofs  of  thofe  incredible 
numbers  of  compolitions  which  fome  of  the 
Ancients  are  faid  to  have  produced  : 
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him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  own. 
works,  wherein  he  had  not  inferted  a fngle 
quotation  ; and  we  have  it  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro’s  own  words,  that  he  himfelf 
compofed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books. 
Seneca  allures  us,  that  Didymus  the 
Grammarian  wrote  no  lefs  than  four  thou- 
fand ; but  Origin,  it  feems,  was  yet  more 
prolific,  and  extended  his  performances 
even  to  fix  thoufand  treatifes.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  imagine,  with  what  fort  of  materials 
the  produftions  of  (uch  expeditious  work- 
men were  wrought  up  : lound  thought  and 
well-matured  rcfledlions  could  have  no 
lhare,  we  may  be  fure,  in  thefe  hally  per- 
formances. Thus  are  books  multiplied, 
whilft  authors  are  fcarce ; and  fo  much 
eafier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think  1 But 
lhall  I not  myfelf,  Palamedes,  prove  an  in- 
ftance  that  it  is  fo,  if  1 fufpend  any  longer 
your  own  more  im.portant  reflections,  by 
interrupting  you  with  fuch  as  mine  ? 

F itzojhorne , 

§ 246.  Ref,eSHons  on  the  Ad^u  ant  ages  of 
Con-uerfation, 

It  is  with  much  pleafure  I look  back 
upon  that  philofophical  week  which  I lately 

enjoyed  at ; as  there  is  no  part, 

perhaps,  of  focial  life  which  affords  more 
real  fatisfadion  than  thofe  hours  which  one 
palfes  in  rational  and  unreferved  conver- 
fation.  I'he  free  communication  of  fenti- 
ments  amongfl  a fet  of  ingenious  and  fpe- 
culative  friends,  fuch  as  thofe  you  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the 
mind  into  the  n;oil  advantageous  cxercife, 
and  Ihevvs  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  its 
opinions,  with  greater  force  of  convi6lion 
than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  ‘‘  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,”  is  tJ*ue  in  more  views  of  our  fpecies 
than  one;  and  fociety  gives  ftrerlgth  to  our 
reafon,  as  well  as  polifli  to  our  manners. 
The  foul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
folitary  contemplations,  is  infenfibly  drawn 
by  a fort  of  conftitutional  bias,  which  ge- 
nerally leads  her  opinions  to  the  fide  of 
her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  flie  con- 
trails thofe  peculiarities  of  reafoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  fo  often 
confirm  her  in  the  mofl  fantaftical  errors. 
But  nothing  is  more  likely  to  recover  the 
mind  from  this  falfe  bent,  than  the  counter- 
warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Converfation 
opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a 
more  vigorous  play;  it  puts  us  upon  turn- 
ing our  notions  on  every  fide,  and  holds 
them  up  to  a light  that  difeovers  thofe  la- 
tent 


Quale  fult  Cafii  rapido  ferventius  amni 
Jngenium;  capfis  quern  fama  eft  efle,  librifque 
Ambuftum  propiiis.  Hor. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind 
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tent  flaws  which  would  probably  have  Iain 
concealed  in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  ab- 
^Iradion.  Accordingly,  one  may  remark, 
that  moll  of  thofe  wild  doflrines,  which 
have  been  let  loofe  upon  the  world,  have 
generally  owed  their  birth  to  perfons  whofe 
circumllances  or  difpofitions  have  given 
them  the  fewell  opportunities  of  canvalling 
their  refpeflive  fyllems  in  the  way  of  free 
and  friendly  debate.  Had  the  authors  of 
many  an  extravagant  hypothefis  difculTed 
their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  they 
had  given  vent  to  them  in  public,  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Varro  had  never,  perhaps,  been 
made,  (or  never,  atleall,  with  fomuchjuf- 
tice)  that  there  is  no  opinion  fo  abfurd, 
but  has  fome  philofopher  or  other  to 
produce  in  its  l^upport.” 

Upon  this  principle,!  imagine,  it  is,  that 
fome  of  the  hnell  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
WTitten  in  the  dialogue-manner.  Plato  and 
Tully,  it  fhould  feem,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  with  more  advantage 
thanamidd  the  amicable  oppofition  of  well 
regulated  convene.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  fubjedls  of  a ferious  and  philofophical 
kind  were  more  frequently  the  topics  of 
Greek  and  Roman  converfations  than  they 
are  of  ours;  as  the  circumllances  of  the 
v/orld  had  not  yet  given  occafion  to  thofe 
prudential  reafons  which  may  now,  per- 
haps, rellrain  a more  free  exchange  of  fen- 
timents  amongll  us.  There  was  fome- 
thing,  likewife,  in  the  very  feenes  them- 
felves  where  they  ufually  aflembled,  that 
alm.oll  unavoidably  turned  the  dream  of 
their  converfations  into  this  ufeful  channel. 
Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  generally 
adorned,  you  know,  with  the  datues  of  the 
greated  maders  of  reafon  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  world;  and  while  Socrates 
or  Aridotle  Hood  in  their  view,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  difeourfe  fell  upon  thofe  fub- 
jefls  which  fuch  animating  reprefentations 
would  naturally  fugged.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  many  of  thofe  ancient  pieces 
^vhich  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue-man- 
aer,  were  no  imaginary  converfations  in- 
vented by  their  authors;  but  faithful  tran- 
feripts  from,  real  life.  And  it  is  this  cir- 
cumftance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other, 
which  contributes  to  give  them  that  re- 
markable advantage  over  the  generality 
of  modern  compofitions  which  have  been 
formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  I am  fure,  at 
lead,  I could  fcarce  name  more  than  three 
or  four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared 
in  our  language  worthy  of  notice.  My 
lord  Shafteihury’s  dialogue,  inutled  The 
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Moralids  ;”  Mr.  Addifon^s  upon  Ancient 
Coins;  Mr.  Spence’s  upon  the  Odyffey  ; 
together  with  thofe  of  my  very  ingenious 
friend,  Philemon  to  Hydafpes ; are,  alinoll, 
the  only  produdlions  in  this  way  which  have 
hitherto  come  forth  amongll  us  with  ad- 
vantage. Thefe,  indeed,  are  all  mailer- 
pieces  of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  learning  and  politeneis.  The  con- 
verfation  in  each  of  thefe  mod  elegant  per- 
formances is  conduced,  not  in  the  ufual 
ablurd  method  of  introducing  one  difputant 
to  be  tame  ly  filenced  by  the  other  ; but  in 
the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where 
a jull  contrail  of  charaflers  is  preferved 
throughout,  and  where  the  feveral  fpeakers 
fupport  their  refpeflive  fentiments  with  all 
the  ilrength  and  fpirit  of  a well-bred  op- 
poiition,  Fit^ojhorne, 

§ 247.  On  the  Great  Hijiorical  Ages, 

Every  age  has  produced  heroes  and 
politicians;  all  nations  have  experienced 
revolutions;  and  all  hidories  are  nearly 
alike,  to  thofe  who  feek  only  to  furnifh 
their  memories  with  fafls;  but  whofoever 
thinks,  or,  w'hat  is  dill  more  rare,  whofo- 
ever has  tade,  will  find  but  four  ages  in  the 
hidory  of  the  world.  Thefe  four  happy 
ages  are  thofe  in  which  the  arts  were  car- 
ried to  perfeflion  ; and  which,  by  ferving 
as  the  aira  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  human 
mind,  are  examples  for  poderity. 

The  drd  of  thefe  ages  to  which  true 
glory  is  annexed,  is  that  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  or  that  of  a Pericles,  a Demod- 
henes,  an  Aridotle,  a Plato,  an  Apelles,  a 
Phidias,  and  a Praxiteles;  and  this  honour 
has  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  an- 
cient Greece ; the  red  of  the  known  world 
was  then  in  a date  of  barbarifm. 

The  fecond  age  is  that  of  Ctefar  and 
Augudus,  didinguifhed  likewife  by  the 
names  of  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Titus,  Li- 
vius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Varro,  and 
Vitruvius. 

The  third  is  that  which  followed  the 
taking  of  Condantinople  by  Mahomet  II. 
Then  a family  of  private  citizens  was  feen 
to  do  that  which  the  kings  of  Europe  ought 
to  have  undertaken.  The  Medicis  invited 
to  Florence  the  Learned,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Turks. — This 
was  the  age  of  Italy’s  glory.  The  polite 
arts  had  already  recovered  a new  life  in 
that  country;  the  Italians  honoured  them 
with  the  title  of  Virtu,  as  the  firll  Greeks 
had  didinguirtied  them  by  the  name  of 
Wifdom,  Every  thing  tended  towards 

pet  feflion ; 
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perfeaion  ; a Michael  Angelo,  a Raphael, 
a Titian,  a Taflb,  and  an  Ariofto,  flou- 
rifhed.  The  art  of  engraving  was  invent- 
ed; elegant  architedure  appeared  again,  as 
admirable  as  in  the  moil  triumphant  ages 
of  Rome ; and  the  Gothic  barbarifm,  which 
had  disfigured  Europe  in  every  kind  of 
produdlion,  was  driven  from  Italy,  to  make 
way  for  good  talle. 

The  arts,  always  tranfplanted  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  found  themfeives  in  a 
favourable  foil,  where  they  inftantly  pro- 
duced fruit.  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  aimed  in  their  turns  to  gather 
thefe  fruits ; but  either  they  could  not  live 
in  thofe  climates,  or  elfe  they  degenerated 
very  fall. 

Francis  I.  encouraged  learned  men,  but 
fuch  as  were  merely  learned  men : he  had 
arckitefls ; but  he  had  no  Michael  Angelo, 
nor  Palladio ; he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
efcablifh  fchools  for  painting;  the  Italian 
mailers  whom  he  invited  to  France,  railed 
no  pupils  there.  Some  epigrams  and  a few 
loofe  tales,  made  the  whole  of  our  poe- 
try. Rabelais  was  the  only  profe-writer  in 
vogue,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

In  a word,  the  Italians  alone  were  in 
poiTeffion  of  every  thing  that  was  beauti- 
ful, excepting  mufic,  which  was  then  but 
in  a rude  Hate;  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  which  was  every  where  equally  un- 
known. 

Lailly,  the  fourth  age  Is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  is 
perhaps  that  which  approaches  the  neareil 
to  perfeftion  of  all  the  four  ; enriched  by 
the  difcoveries  of  the  three  former  ones,'  it 
has  done  greater  things  in  certain  kinds 
than  thofe  three  together.  All  the  arts, 
indeed,  were  not  carried  farther  than  under 
the  Medicis,  Auguftus,  and  Alexander; 
but  human  reafon  in  general  was  more  im- 
proved. In  this  age  we  firll  became  ac- 
quainted with  found  philofophy.  It  may 
truly  be  faid,  that  from  the  laft  years  of 
CardinalRichelieu’sadminiftration  till  thofe 
which  followed  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 
there  has  happened  fuch  a general  revolu- 
tion in  our  arts,  our  genius,  our  manners, 
and  even  in  our  government,  as  will  ferve 
as  an  immortal  mark  to  the  true  glory  of 
our  country.  This  happy  influence  has  not 
been  confined  to  France;  it  has  communi- 
cated itfelf  to  England,  where  it  has  flirred 
up  an  emulation  which  that  ingenious  and 
deeply-learned  nation  Hood  in  need  of  at 
that  time  ; it  has  introduced  tafte  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  fcienccs  into  Ruflia  : it  has 
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even  re-animated  Italy,  which  was  Ian- 
guifliing ; and  Europe  is  indebted  for  its 
politenefs  and  fpirit  of  fociety,  to  the  court 
of  Lewis  Xiy.^ 

Before  this  time,  the  Italians  called  all 
the  people  on  this  fide  the  Alps  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  It  muH  be  owned 
that  the  French,  in  fome  degree,  deferved 
this  reproachful  epithet.  Our  forefathers 
joined  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  Moors 
with  the  Gothic  rudenefs.  They  had  hardly 
any  of  the  agreeable  arts  amongH  them  ; 
which  is  a proof  that  the  ufeful  arts  were 
likewife  negledled  ; for,  when  once  tlie 
things  of  ufe  are  carried  to  perfedlion, 
the  tranfition  is  quickly  made  to  the  ele- 
gant and  the  agreeable ; and  it  is  not  at 
all  aHonilhing,  that  painting,  fculpcure,  po- 
etry, eloquence,  and  philofophy,  Ihould  be 
in  a manner  unknown  to  a nation,  who, 
though  poflefled  of  harbours  on  the  Well- 
ern  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
were  without  Ihips ; and  who,  though 
fond  of  luxury  to  an  excefs,  were  hard- 
ly provided  with  the  moH  common  nianu- 
faftures. 

The  Jews,  the  Genoefe,  the  Venetians, 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Flemifh,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Englifh,  carried  on,  in  ilieir  turns, 
the  trade  of  France,  which  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  firH  principles  of  commerce. 
Lewis  XIII,  at  his  acceflion  to  the  crown, 
had  not  a fingle  fliip ; the  city  of  Paris 
contained  not  quite  four  hundred  thoufand. 
men,  and  had  not  above  four  fine  public 
edifices ; the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom 
refembled  thofe  pitiful  villages  which  we 
fee  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire.  The 
nobility,  who  were  all  Hationed  in  the  coun- 
try, in  dungeons  furrounded  with  deep 
ditches,  opprefied  the  peafant  who  culti- 
vated the  land.  The  high  roads  were  al- 
moH  impaffable  ; the  towns  were  deHitute 
of  police;  and  the  goverment  had  hardly 
any  credit  among  foreign  nations. 

We  muH  acknowledge,  that,  ever  fince 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
France  had  languiflied  more  or  lefs  in  this 
infirm  Hate,  merely  for  want  of  the  benefit 
of  a good  adminiflration. 

For  a Hate  to  be  powerful,  the  people 
muH  either  enjoy  a liberty  founded  on  the 
laws,  or  the  royal  authority  muH  be  fixed 
beyond  all  oppofition.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple were  Haves  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
guHus ; the  noblemen  were  tyrants  till 
Lewis  XI. ; and  the  kings,  always  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  their  authority  againll 
their  vaflhls,  had  neither  leifure  to  think 
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about  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjefls,  nor 
the  power  of  making  them  happy. 

Lewis  XL  did  a great  deal  for  the  regal 
power,  but  nothing  for  the  happinefs  or 
glory  of  the  nation.  Francis  I.  gave  birth 
to  trade,  navigation,  and  all  the  arts : but 
he  was  too  unfortunate  to  make  them  take 
root  in  the  nation  during  his  time,  fo  that 
they  all  perihied  with  him.  Ficnry  the 
Great  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  France 
from  the  calamities  and  barbarifmsin  which 
/he  had  been  plunged  by  thirty  years  of 
difeord,  when  he  was  aflaflinated  in  his’ 
capital,  in  the  rnidfl  of  a people  whom  he 
had  begun  to  make  happy.  The  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,,  bthied  in  humbling  the  houfe 
of  Audrin,  the  Calviriills,  and  the  Gran- 
dees, did  not  enjoy  a power  lufiic  ientiy  un- 
diiiurbed  to  reform  the  nation;  but  he  had 
atlcaft  the  honour  of  beginning  tliis  happy 
work. 

Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  900  years,  our 
genius  had  been  almoft  always  rchr^lined 
under  a Gothic  gcverr.rnent,  in  the  mid!}: 
of  divifions  and  civil  wars;  dellitute  of 
any  laws  or  fixed  culioms;  changing  every 
fecond  century  a language  which  ftill  con- 
tinued rude  and  unformed.  The  nobles 
were  without  dlfcipline,  and  Grangers  to 
every  thing  but  war  and  idlenefs : the  clergy 
lived  in  diforder  and  ignorance;  and  the 
common  people  without  induitry,  and  fiu- 
pified  in  their  wretchednefs, 

T he  French  had  no  fhare  either  in  the 
great  difco\  eties,  or  admirable  inventions 
of  other  nations : they  have  no  title  to  the 
di^c;weries  of  printing,  gunpowder,  gla.fies, 
tele. copes,  the  i'e.'dor,  compafs,  the  air- 
pump,  or  the  true  {yfleri!  of  the  univerfe  ; 
they  were  making  tournaments,  while  the 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  difeover- 
ing  and  conquering  new  countries  from 
the  call  to  the  welt  of  the  known  world. 
Charles  V.  had  already  icattered  the  trea- 
furcs  of  Mexico  over  Europe,  before  the 
fuojefts  of  Francis  I.  had  difeovered  the 
uncultivated  country  of  Canacia  ; but,  by 
the  little  which  the  French  ilia  in  tne  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  centurv,  ue  may 
f ee  what  they  are  capable  of  when  pi\,perly 
condudled.  Voltaire. 

§ 248.  On  the  Conjliiuticn  ^/'England. 

In  every  government  there  are  tliree 
forts  of  power  : the  Icgiilative  ; the  exe  - 
cutive, in  refpedl:  to  things  dependent  on 
th-:  w of  nations  ; and  the  executive,  in 

regard  to  things  that  depend  on  the  civil 
law. 


By  virtue  of  the  firfl:,  the  prince  or  ma-* 
giftrate  enadls  temporary  or  perpetual 
laws,  and  amends  or  abrogates  thole  that 
have  been  already  enabled.  By  the  fe- 
cond, lie  makes  peace  or  war,  fends  or  re- 
ceives embafiies,  he  eftablifhes  the  public 
fecurity,  and  provides  againlf  invafions.  By 
the  third,  he  punifhes  criminals,  or  deter- 
mines the  difpiues  that  rndle  between  in- 
dividuals. The  latter  we  flrall  call  the  ju- 
diciary power,  and  the  other  fimply  the 
executive  power  of  the  Hate. 

The  political  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  is  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  arifing  from  the  opi- 
nion each  perfon  has  of  his  fafety.  In  or- 
der to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requifite  the 
government  be  fo  conlHtuted  as  one  man 
need  not  to  be  afraid  of  another. 

When  the  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  ai'e  united  in  the  fam.e  perfon,  or  in 
the  fame  body  of  magiilrates,  there  can 
be  no  liberty  ; becaufe  apprehenfions  may 
arife,  lell  the  fame  monarch  or  fenaie  fhould 
enadt  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute  them  in 
a tyrannical  manner. 

Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power 
of  judging  be  not  feparated  from  the  le- 
giflative and  executive  powers.  Were  it 
joined  with  tlie  legiflative,  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  fubjeCt  v/ould  be  expofed  to 
arbitrary  controul ; for  the  judge  would 
be  then  the  legiflator.  Were  it  joined 
to  the  executive  pow'cr,  the  judge  might 
behave  with  all  the  violence  of  an  op^ 
prefTor. 

There  would  be  an  end  of  every  thing, 
were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body,  whe- 
ther of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people,  to  ex- 
ercife  thofe  tliree  powers,  that  of  enadlng 
laws,  that  of  executing  the  public  refolu- 
•tions,  and  that  of  judging  the  crimes  or 
differences  ofindividuals. 

Moil  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoy  a mo- 
derate government,  becaufe  the  prince, 
who  is  invefled  witu  the  two  firfl  powers, 
leaves  the  third  to  his  fubjedis.  In  'I'urky, 
where  thefe  three  powers  are  united  in 
the  Sultan’s  perfon,  the  fubjedts  groan 
under  the  weight  of  a molt  frightful  op- 
preiTion. 

In  the  republics  of  Italy,  where  thefe 
three  powers  are  united,  there  is  lefs  li- 
berty than  in  our  monarchies.  Hence  their 
government  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
as  violent  methods  for  its  fupport,  as  even 
that  of  the  Turks;  witnefs  the  Hate  inqui- 
fitors  at  Venice,  and  the  lion’s  mouth,  into 
which  every  informer  may  at  all  hours 
throw  his  written  accuiatioas. 
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What  a fituation  muft  the  poor  (ubjcd 
be  in  under  thofe  republics  j The  fame 
body  of  magiftrates  are  pofTefied,  as  exe- 
cutors of  the  law,  of  the  whole  power  they 
have  given  themfelves  in -quality  of  legil- 
lators.  They  may  plunder  the  ftate  by 
their  general  determinations;  and,  as  they 
have  likewife  the  judiciary  power  in  their 
hands,  every  private  citizen  may  be  ruined 
by  their  particular  decihons. 

The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one 
body ; and  though  there  is  no  external 
pomp  that  indicates  a defpotic  fway,  yet 
the  people  feel  the  effeds  of  it  every  mo- 
ment. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  whofe  aim  has  been  levelled  at 
arbitrary  power,  have  condantly  fet  out 
with  uniting  in  their  own  perfons  all  the 
branches  of  magiftracy,  and  all  the  great 
offices  of  fate. 

I allow,  indeed,  that  the  mere  hereditary 
arifocracy  of  the  Italian  republics,  does 
not  anfwer  exadly  to  the  defpotic  power 
of  the  eaftern  princes.  The  number  of 
magifrates  fometimes  foftens  the  power  of 
the  magiftracy  ; the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles  do  not  always  concur  in  the  fame  de- 
figns ; and  different  tribunals  are  ereded, 
that  temper  each  other.  Thus,  at  Venice, 
the  legiftative  power  is  in  die  Council, 
the  executive  in  the  Pregadi,  and  the  ju- 
diciary in  the  Quarantia.  But  the  mif- 
chief  is,  that  thele  different  tribunals  are 
compofed  of  magiftrates  all  belonging  to 
the  fame  body,  v/hicli  conftitutes  alnioft 
one  and  the  fame  power. 

I'he  judiciary  power  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  a ftanding  fenate;  it  fhould  be 
exercifed  by  perfons  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  people  (as  at  Athens)  at  certain  rimes 
of  the  year,  and  purfuant  to  a form  and 
manner  prelcribed  bylaw,  in  order  toered 
a tribunal  that  fliould  laft  only  as  long  as 
neceffity  requires. 

By  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a 
power  fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being 
annexed  to  any  particular  ftate  or  profef- 
fiori,  becomes,  as  it  were,  invifible.  Peo- 
ple have  not  then  the  judges  continually 
prefent  to  their  view ; they  fear  the  office, 
but  not  the  magiftrate. 

In  accufations  of  a deep  or  criminal  na- 
ture, it  is  proper  the  perfon  accufed  ftiould 
have  the  privilege  of  chuiing  in  forne  mea- 
fure  his  judges,  in  concurrence  with  the 
law  ; or  at  leaft  he  fhould  have  a right 
to  except  againft  fo  great  a number,  that 
the  remaining  part  may  be  deemed  his  own 
choice. 
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The  other  two  powers  may  be  given  ra- 
ther to  magiftrates  or  permanent  bodies, 
becaufe  they  arc  not  exercifed  on  any  pri- 
vate fubjed;  one  being  no  more  than  the 
general  will  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other  the 
execution  of  that  general  will. 

But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  to 
be  fixed,  yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  be  always  conformable 
to  the  exad  letter  of  the  law.  Were  they 
to  be  the  private  opinion  of  the  judge, 
people  would  then  live  in  focieiy  without 
knowing  exadly  the  obligation  it  lays  them 
under. 

The  judges  ought  likewife  to  be  in  the 
fame  ftation  as  the  accufed,  or  in  other 
words,  his  peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
not  imagine  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
perfons  inclined  to  treat  him  with  rigour. 

If  the  legiftature  leaves  the  executive 
power  in  poiieffion  of  a right  to  imprifon. 
thofe  fubjeds  who  can  give  fecuiity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  there  is  an  end  of 
liberty;  unlefs  they  are  taken  up,  in  order 
to  anlvver  without  delay  to  a capital  crime  ; 
in  this  cafe  they  are  really  free,  being  fub- 
jed only  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

But  ftiouid  the  legifinture  think  itfelf  ia 
danger  by  feme  fecret  con  [piracy  againft 
the  ftate,  or  by  a correfpondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  it  might  authorife  the  exe- 
cutive povver,  for  a ihort  and  limited  time, 
to  imprifon  fufpeded  perfons,  who  in  that 
cafe  vvouid^ofe  their  liberty  only  for  a 
while,  to  preferve  it  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  only  reafonable  method 
that  can  be  fubftituted  to  the  tyrannical 
magiftracy  of  the  Ephori,  and  to  the  ftate 
inquifitors  of  Venice,  who  are  alfo  delpo- 
tical. 

As  in  a free  ftate,  every  man  who  is 
fuppofed  a free  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own 
governor;  fo  the  legiftative  power  fhould 
refide  iu  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
But  fince  this  is  impoffible  in  large  ftates, 
and  in  fmall  ones  is  fubjed  to  many  in- 
conveniences, it  is  fit  the  people  ftiould  ad 
by  their  reprefentatives,  what  they  cannot 
ad  by  themfelves. 

The  inhabitants  of  a particular  town  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and 
intcrefts,  than  with  thofe  of  other  places ; 
and  are  better  judges  of  the  capacity  of 
their  neighbours,  than  of  that  cF  the  reft 
of  their  countrymen.  The  members  there- 
fore of  the  legiftature  ftiould  not  be  chofeii 
from  the  general  body  of  the  nation  ; but 
it  is  proper,  that  in  every  ccnfiderab’e 
place,  a reprefentative  fhould  be  ekded  by 
the  inhabitants. 
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The  great  advantage  of  reprefentatives 
is  their  being  capable  of  difeuffing  affairs. 
For  this  the  people  colleiStively  are  ex- 
tremely unfit,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
inconveniences  of  a democracy. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceflary  that  the  repre- 
fentatives, who  have  received  a general  in- 
liruflion  from  their  eledlors,  fhould  wait  to 
be  particularly  inftruded  in  every  affair,  as 
is  praclii'ed  in  the  diets  of  Germany.  True 
it  is,  that  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  the 
fpeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with  great- 
er propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  would 
throw  them  into  infinite  delays,  would  give 
each  deputy  a power  of  controlling  the  af- 
fembly;  and  on  the  mod  urgent  and  pref- 
ling occafions,  the  fprings  of  the  nation 
might  be  ifopt  by  a fingle  caprice. 

When  the  deputies,  as  Mr.  Sidney  w^ell 
obferves,  reprefent  a body  of  people,  as  in 
Holland,  they  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
their  conflituents : but  it  is  a different  thing 
in  England,  where  they  are  deputed  by 
boroughs. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  diftrids 
ought  to  have  a right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a reprefentative,  except  fuch  as  are 
in  fo  mean  a lituation,  as  to  be  deemed  to 
have  no  wdll  of  their  own. 

One  great  fault  there  vvas  in  mod  of  the 
ancient  republics ; that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  adive  refolutions,  fuch  as  require 
fome  execution  ; a thing  of  which  they  are 
abfoiutely  incapable.  They  ought  to  have 
no  hand  in  the  government,  but  for  the 
chufing  of  reprefentatives,  which  is  within 
their  reach.  For  though  few  can  tell  the 
exadt  degree  of  men’s  capacities,  yet  there 
are  none  but  are  capable  of  knowing,  in 
general,  whether  the  perfon  they  chufe  is 
better  qualified  than  mod  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Neitlier  ought  the  reprefentative  body 
to  be  chofen  for  adive  refolutions,  for  which 
it  is  not  fo  fit;  but  for  the  cnading  of  laws, 
or  to  fee  whether  the  laws  already  enaded 
be  duly  executed ; a thing  they  are  very 
capable  of,  and  which  none  indeed  but 
themfelves  can  properly  perform.. 

In  a date,  there  are  always  perfons  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  birth,  riches,  or  ho- 
nours; but  were  they  to  be  confounded 
with  the  common  people,  and  to  have  only 
the  weight  of  a fingie  vote  like  the  red, 
the  common  liberty  would  be  their  da- 
very,  and  they  would  have  no  intered  in 
fupporting  it,  as  mod  of  the  popular  refo- 
luiion.s  would  be  againd  them.  The  fhare 


they  have,  therefore,  in  the  legiflattires, 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages they  have  in  the  date;  which 
happens  only  when  they  form  a body  that 
has  a right  to  put  a flop  to  the  enterprizes 
of  the  people,  as  the  people  have  a right 
to  put  a dop  to  theirs. 

The  legidative  power  is  therefore  com- 
mitted to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  body  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people, 
which  have  each  their  affemblies  and  de- 
liberations apart,  each  their  feparate  views 
and  intereds. 

Of  the  three  powers  above-mentioned, 
the  judiciary  is  in  fome  meafure  next  to  no- 
thing. There  remains  therefore  only  two  j 
and  as  thofe  have  need  of  a regulating 
power  to  temper  them,  the  part  of  the  legi- 
dative body,  compofed  of  the  nobility,  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  this  very  purpole. 

The  body  of  the  nobility  ought  to  be 
hereditary.  In  the  fird  place  it  is  fo  in 
its  own  nature  : and  in  the  next,  there 
mud  be  a confiderable  intered  to  preferve 
its  privileges  ; privileges  that  in  themfelves 
are  obnoxious  to  popular  envy,  and  of 
courfe,  in  a free  date,  are  always  in  dan- 
ger. 

But  as  an  hereditary  power  might  be 
tempted  to  purfue  its  own  particular  inte- 
reds, and  forget  thofe  of  the  people  ; it  is 
proper  that,  where  they  may  reap  a fingu- 
lar  adv'antage  from  being  corrupted,  as  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  fupplies,they  diould 
have  no  other  fhare  in  the  legidation,  than 
the  pow’er  of  rejeding,  and  not  that  of  re- 
folving. 

By  the  power  of  refolving,  I mean  the 
right  of  ordaining  by  their  own  authority, 
or  of  amending  what  has  been  ordained 
by  others.  By  the  power  of  reje»5Hng,  I 
would  be  underdood  to  mean  the  right  of 
annulling  a refolution  taken  by  another, 
which  was  the  power  of  the  tribunes  at 
Rome.  And  though  the  perfon  poffeffed 
of  the  privilege  of  rejeding  may  likewife 
have  the  right  of  approving,  yet  this  ap- 
probation paffes  for  no  more  than  a decla- 
ration, that  he  intends  to  make  no  ufe  of 
his  privilege  of  rejedling,  and  is  derived 
from  that  very  privilege. 

The  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a monarch  ; becaufe  this  branch 
of  government,  which  has  alw'ays  need  of 
expedition,  is  better  adminiftered  by  one 
than  by  many  : whereas  whatever  depends 
on  the  legidative  power,  is  oftentimes 
better  regulated  by  many  than  by  a fingle 
perfon. 
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But  if  there  was  no  monarch,  and  the 
executive  power  was  committed  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  perfons  felecled  from  the 
legifiative  body,  there  would  be  an  end 
then  of  liberty  ; by  reafon  the  two  powers 
would  be  united,  as  the  fame  perfons 
would  aftually  fometimes  have,  and  would 
moreover  be  always  able  to  have,  a lhare 
in  both. 

Were  the  legifiative  body  to  be  a con- 
fiderable  time  without  meeting,  this  would 
like  wife  put  an  end  to  liberty.  For  one 
of  thefe  two  things  would  naturally  follow  ; 
either  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
legifiative  refolutions,  and  then  the  ftate 
would  fall  into  anarchy;  or  that  thefe  re- 
folutions  would  be  taken  by  the  executive 
power,  which  would  render  it  abfolute. 

It  would  be  needlefs  for  the  legifiative 
body  to  continue  always  affembled.  This 
would  be  troublefome  to  the  reprefenta- 
tives,  and  moreover  would  cut  out  too 
much  work  for  the  executive  power,  fo  as 
to  take  off  its  attention  from  executing, 
and  oblige  it  to  think  only  of  defending  its 
own  prerogatives,  and  the  right  it  has  to 
execute. 

Again,  were  the  legifiative  body  to  be 
always  affembled,  it  might  happen  to  be 
kept  up  only  by  filling  the  places  of  the 
deceaied  members  with  new  reprefenta- 
tives ; and  in  that  cafe,  if  the  legifia- 
tive body  was  once  corrupted,  the  evil 
would  be  pall  all  remedy.  VVhen  different 
legifiative  bodies  fucceed  one  another, 
the  people,  who  have  a bad  opinion  of 
that  which  is  actually  fitting,  may  reafon- 
ably  entertain  fome  hopes  of  the  next:  but 
were  it  to  be  always  the  fame  body,  the 
people,  upon  feeing  it  once  corrupted, 
would  no  longer  expeft  any  good  from  its 
laws  ; and  of  courfe  they  would  either  be- 
come defperate,  or  fall  into  a ftate  of  in- 
dolence. 

The  legifiative  body  fhould  notaffemble 
of  itfelf.  For  a body  is  fuppofed  to  have 
no  will  but  when  it  is  affembled : and  be- 
fides,  were  it  not  to  afiemble  unanimoufly 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  determine  which 
v/as  really  the  legifiative  body,  the  part 
affembled  or  the  other.  And  if  it  had  a 
right  to  prorogue  itfelf,  it  might  happen 
never  to  be  prorogued ; which  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  cafe  it  ihoald  ever 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  executive 
power.  Befides,  there  are  feafons,  fome 
of  which  are  more  proper  than  others,  for 
alTembling  the  legifiative  body : it  is  fit 
therefore  that  the  executive  power  Ihould 
regulate  the  time  of  convening  as  well  as 
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the  duration  of  thofe  aflemblies,  according 
to  the  circumflances  and  exigencies  of  flate 
known  to  itfelf. 

Were  the  executive  power  not  to  have 
a right  of  putting  a flop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legifiative  body,  the  latter 
would  become  defpotic;  for  as  it  might 
arrogate  to  itfelf  what  authority  it  pleafed, 
it  would  foon  dellroy  all  the  other  powers. 

But  it  is  not  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  legifiative  power  fhould  have  a 
right  to  flop  the  executive.  For  as  the 
executive  has  its  natural  limits,  it  is  ufelefs 
to  confine  it;  befides,  the  executive  power 
is  generally  employed  in  momentary  ope- 
rations. The  power,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  tribunes  was  faulty,  as  it  put  a flop 
not  only  to  the  legiflation,  but  likewife  to 
the  execution  itfelf;  which  was  attended 
with  infinite  mifehiefs. 

But  if  the  legifiative  power,  in  a free 
government,  ought  to  have  no  right  to 
flop  the  executive,  it  has  a right,  and  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  examining  in  what 
manner  its  laws  have  been  executed;  an 
advantage  which  this  government  has  over 
that  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  the  Cofmi 
and  the  Ephori  gave  no  account  of  their 
adminiflration. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  iffiie  of  that 
examination,  the  legifiative  body  ought 
not  to  have  a power  of  judging  the  perfon, 
nor  of  courfe  the  condutl,  of  him  who  is 
intruded  with  the  executive  power.  Hist 
perfon  fhould  be  facred,  becaufe,  as  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  good  of  the  fiate  to  prevent 
the  legifiative  body  from  rendering  them- 
felves  arbitrary,  the  moment  he  is  accufed 
or  tried,  there  is  an  end  of  liberty. 

In  this  cafe  the  fiate  would  be  no  longer 
a monarchy,  but  a kind  of  republican, 
though  not  a free  government.  But  as 
the  perfon  intrufted  with  the  executive 
power  cannot  abufe  it  without  bad  coun- 
fellors,  and  fuch  as  hate  the  laws  as  mini- 
fiers,  though  the  laws  favour  them  as  fub- 
je6ls;  thefe  men  may  be  examined  and 
punifiied.  An  advantage  which  this  go- 
vernment has  over  that  of  Gnidus,  where 
the  law  allowed  of  no  fuch  thing  as  calling 
the  Amymones*  to  an  account,  even  after 
their  adminiflration  f ; and  therefore  the 
people  could  never  obtain  any  fatisfa6Uon 
for  the  injuries  done  them. 

* Thefe  were  magiftrates  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  See  Stephen  of  Byzantium. 

■f  It  was  lawful  to  accufe  the  Roman  magi- 
ftrates after  the  expiration  of  their  feveral  offices. 
See  DIonyf.  Halicarn.  1,  9,  the  affair  of  Genutius 
the  tribune. 

Though, 
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Though,  in  general,  the  judiciary  power 
ought  not  to  be  united  with  any  part  of  the 
legidative,  yet  this  is  liable  to  three  excep- 
tions, founded  on  the  particular  intereil  of 
the  party  accufed. 

The  great  are  always  obnoxious  to  po- 
ular  envy;  and  were  they  to  be  judged 
y the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger 
from  their  judges,  and  would  moreover  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  which  the  meaneft 
fubjeift  is  pofl'cfled  of,  in  a free  date,  of 
being  tried  by  their  peers.  The  nobility, 
for  this  reafon,  ougiu  not  to  be  cited  be- 
fore the  ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  but 
before  that  part  of  the  legiflature  which  is 
compofed  of  their  own  body. 

It  is  poffible  that  the  law,  which  is  clear- 
iighted  in  one  fenfe,  and  blind  in  another, 
Inight  in  fome  cafes  be  too  fevere.  But  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  national 
judges  are  no  more  tnan  the  moutn  i.liat 
pronounces  the  words  of  the  law,  meie  paf- 
five  beings,  incapable  of  moderating  either 
its  force  or  rigour.  I'hat  part,  therefore,  of 
the  legidative  body,  which  vve  have  jullnow 
obferved  to  be  a neceifary  tribunal  on  ano- 
ther occafion,  is  alfo  a neceffaiy  tribunal 
in  this ; it  belongs  to  its  fupreme  authority 
to  moderate  the  law  in  favour  of  the  law 
itfelf,  by  mitigating  the  fentencc. 

It  might  alfo  happen,  that  a fubjedl  in- 
truded with  l)ie  adminidraiion  of  public  af- 
fairs,mightinfringe  the  right:  of  the  people, 
and  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
magidrates  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
punifh.  But  in  general  the  legidative  power 
cannot  judge ; and  much  lefs  can  it  be  a 
judge  in  this  particular  cafe,  where  it  re- 
prefents  the  party  concerned,  which  is  the 
people.  It  can  only  therefore  impeach : 
but  before  what  court  diall  it  bring  its  im- 
peachment.^ Mud  it  go  and  aba fe  itfelf 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  are  its 
inferiors,  and  being  compofed  moreover  of 
men  who  are  choi'en  from  the  people  as 
well  as  itfelf,  will  naturally  be  fvvayod  by 
tlie  authority  of  fo  powerful  an  acculer.^ 
No:  in  order  tojireferve  the  dignity  of 
the  people,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  lubjedd, 
the  legidative  part  which  reprefents  the 
people,  mud  bring  in  its  charge  before  the 
legidative  part  wnich  reprefents  the  nobi- 
lity, who  have  neither  the  fame  intereds 
Kor  the  fame  padlons. 

Here  is  an  advantage  which  this  go- 
vernment has  over  mod  of  the  ancient 
republics,  w^here  there  wa.s  this  abufe,  that 
the  people  v/ere  at  the  Ihme  lims  both 
judge  and  accufer. 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

The  executiv'e  power,  purfuant  to  what 
has  been  already  faid,  ought  to  have  a 
diare  in  the  legidature  by  the  power  of 
rejeding,  c|herwife  it  would  foon  be  drip- 
ped of  its  prerogative.  But  diould  the 
legidative  power  ufurp  a Ihare  of  the  exe- 
cutive, the  latter  would  be  equally  un- 
done. 

If  the  prince  were  to  have  a Ihare  in 
the  legidature  by  the  power  cf  refolving, 
liberty  would  be  led.  But  as  it  is  necd- 
fary  he  diould  have  a diare  in  the  legida- 
ture, for  the  fupport  of  Ids  own  preroga- 
tive, this  diare  mud  confid  in  the  power  of 
rejeding. 

I'he  change  of  government  at  Rome 
was  owing  to  this,  that  neither  the  fenate, 
who  had  one  part  of  the  executive  power^ 
nor  the  magidrates,  who  were  intruded 
with  the  other,  had  the  right  of  rejedingj 
which  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  conditu- 
tiori  of  the  government  we  are  treating  of. 
The  h-giiiative  body  being  compofed  of 
two  parts,  one  checks  the  other  by  the 
mutual  privilege  of  rejeding  : they  are 
both  checked  by  the  executive  power,  as 
the  executive  is  by  the  legidative. 

Thefc  three  powers  diould  naturally 
form  a date  of  repofe  or-inadicn.  But  as 
there  is  a neceflity  for  movement  in  tlie 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  they  are  forced  to 
move,  but  dill  to  move  in  concert. 

As  the  executive  power^has  no  other 
part  in  the  legidative  than  the  privilege 
of  rejeding,  it  can  have  no  diare  in  the 
public  debates.  It  is  not  even  neceffary 
that  it  diould  propofe,  becaufe,  as  it  may 
always  difapprove  of  the  refokitions  that 
dial!  be  taken,  it  may  likewife  rejed  the 
decifions  on  thofe  propofals  vvliich  were 
made  againd  its  will. 

In  fome  ancient  commonwealths,  where 
public  debates  were  carried  on  by  the 
people  in  a body,  it  was  natural  for  the 
cxv-icutive  power  to  propofe  and  debate 
v.  ich  the  people,  otherwife  their  refolutions 
mud  have  been  attended  with  a drange 
confudon.  , 

Were  the  executive  power  to  ordain  the 
railing  of  pubdc  money,  otherwife  than  by 
giving  its  confent,  liberty  would  be  at  an 
end ; becaufe  it  would  become  legidative 
in  the  mod  important  point  of  legilla- 
tion. 

If  the  legidative  power  was  to  fettle  the 
fubiidies,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  for 

ever> 
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^ver,  it  would  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  its 
liberty,  becaufe  the  executive  power  would 
no  longer  be  dependent ; and  when  once 
it  was  pofTefTcd  of  fuch  a perpetual  right, 
it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther it  held  it  of  itfelf,  or  of  another.  The 
fame  may  be  Liid,  if  it  fliould  fix,  not  from 
year  to  year,  but  for  ever,  the  fea  and  land 
forces  witli  which  it  is  to  intrulc  the  exe- 
cutive power. 

To  prevent  the  executive  power  from 
being  able  to  opprefs,  it  is  requifite  that 
the  armies  with  which  it  is  intrulhed  Ihould 
confift  of  the  people,  and  have  the  fame 
|C*'  fpirit  as  the  people;  as  was  the  c^fe  at 
' Kome  till  the  time  of  Marias.  To  obtain 

I this  end,  there  are  only  two  ways ; either 

that  the  perfons  employed  in  the  army 
fhould  have  iVifiicient  property  to  anfvver 
for  their  condinfl  to  their  fellovv-fubjedls, 
j and  be  enlificd  only  for  a year,  as  was  cuf- 
tomary  at  Rome : or  if  there  fhouhl  be  a 
I iianding  army,  compofed  chiefly  oi  the 
moil;  dcibicable  part  of  the  nation,  the  le- 
giflative  pow'er  fnould  have  a right  to  dtf- 
band  them  as  foon  as  it  pleafed;  the  fol- 
diers  ftiould  live  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  the  people;  and  no  feparate  camp,  bar- 
racks, or  fortrefs,  fliould  be  fulferecl. 

When  once  an  army  is  eflablifhed,  it 
ought  not  to  depend  immediately  on  the 
iegiflative,  but  cn  the  executive  power  ; 
and  this  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  ; 
its  bufinefs  confifling  more  in  adting  than 
in  deliberation. 

From  a manner  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vails amongft  mankind,  they  let  a higher 
value  upon  courage  than  timoroufiiefs,  on 
adlivity  than  prudence,  on  ftrength  tluin 
counfel.  Hence  the  army  will  ever  de- 
fpife  a fenate,  and  refpeft  their  own  offi- 
cers. They  will  naturally  flight  the  orders 
fent  them  by  a body  of  men,  whom  they 
look  upon  as  cowards,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy to  command  them.  So  that  as 
foon  as  the  army  depends  on  the  iegifla- 
tive body,  the  government  becomes  a mi- 
litary one;  and  if  the  contrary  has  ever 
happened,  it  has  been  owing  to  fome  ex- 
traordinary circumflances.  It  is  becaufe 
the  army  has  alv/ays  kept  divided  ; it  is 
becaufe  it  was  compofed  of  feveral  bodies, 
that  depended  each  on  their  particular 
province:  it  is  becaufe  the  capital  towns 
%vere  ftrong  places,  defended  by  their  na- 
tural fituation,  and  not  garrifoned  with 
regular  troops.  Holland,  for  inflance,  is 
Klill  fafer  than  Venice ; fhe  might  drown 
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or  flarve  the  revolted  troops;  for  as  they 
are  not  quartered  in  towns  capable  of  fur- 
nifhing  them'  with  neceffiiry  fubfillcnce; 
this  fubfiflence  is  of  courfe  precarious. 

Whoever  fliall  read  the  admirable  trea- 
tife  of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
majiS,  will  fnd  that  it  isTiom  them  the 
Knglifh  have  borrowed  ilte  idea  oi  their 
political  government.  This  bcautiiui  fyf- 
fem  was  invented  firil  in  the  woods. 

As  all  human  things  have  an  end,  the 
Hate  we  arg  fpeaking  of  will  lofe  its  liberty, 
it  will  perifli.  Have  not  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  periffied  ? It  will  periffi  v/hen  the 
Iegiflative  power  fliali  be  more  corrupted 
than  the  executive. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine  wliether 
the  Englifh  aclually  enjoy  tlifs  liberty,  or 
not.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  eflablil'hed  by  their  laws  ; 
and  I enquire  no  further. 

Neither  do  I pretend  by  this  to  under- 
value other  governments,  nor  to  fay  tlxat 
this  extreme  political  liberty  ougr.t  to  give 
imcannefs  to  thofe  who  have  only  a mo- 
derate fhare  of  it.  How  fliould  I have  any 
luch  defign,  I,  who  think  that  even  thd 
excefs  of  reafon  is  not  always  defirable, 
and ^ that  mankind  generally  find  their 
account  better  in  mediums  than  in  ex- 
tremes ? 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  has  alfo  iri- 
quired  into  the  highefl  point  of  liberty  to 
which  the  confiitudon  of  a Hate  may.be 
carried.  But  of  him  indeed  it  may  be  faid, 
that  for  v/ant  of  knowing  the  nature  of 
real  liberty,  he  bufied  himfelf  in  purfuic 
of  an  imaginary  one  ; and  that  he  built  a 
Clialcedon,  though  he  had  a Byzantiuns 
before  his  eyes.  Mcntefquku, 

§ 249;  0/  CoLuWBUs,  and  the  Dtfeo- 

0/' Am£  RICA. 

It  is  to  the  difeoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  eld  world,  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  new;  if  we  may  call  the  conqueft 
of  America  an  obligation,  which  proved  fo 
fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  times^to  the 
conquerors  themfelves. 

'I  his  was  doubtlefs  the  nioH  important 
event  that  ever  happened  on  our  globe, 
one  half  of  which  had  been  hitherto  Hran- 
gers  to  the  other.  Whatever  had  bees 
eHeemed  ir.oH  great  or  noble  before, 
feemed  abforbed  in  this  kind  of  new  crea- 
tion. We  Hill  mention  with  refpeclful 
admiration,  the  names  of  the  ArgonautSi 
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who  did  not  perform  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  was  done  by  the  failois  under 
Gama  and  Albuquerque.  How  many 
altars  would  have  been  raifed  by  the 
ancients  to  a Greek,  who  had  difcover- 
ed  America  1 and  vet  Bartholomew  ar.d 
Chrikopher  Columbus  were  not  thus  re- 
warded. 

Columbus,  frruck  with  the  wonderful 
expeditions  of  the  - Portuguefe,  imagined 
that  ibmething  greater  might  be  ,done  ; 
and  fiom  a bare  infpeflion  of  tlie»4nap  of 
pur  world,  concluded  that  there*  muk  be 
another,  which  might  be  found  by  failing 
always  v/eft.  He  had  courage  equal  to 
his  genius,  or  indeed  fuperior,  feeing  he 
had  to  llruggle  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaj'ies,  and  the  repullesof  fcveral 
princes  to  whom  he  tendered  his  fervices. 
Genori,  which  was  his  native  country, 
treated  his  fchernes  as  vifionary,  and  by 
that  means  loll  the  .ordy  opportunity  that 
could  have  offered  of  aggrandizing  her 
power.  Henry  VH.  king  of  England,  who 
v.-as  too  greedy-  of  money  to  hazard  any 
on  this  noble  attempt,  would  not  liken  to 
the  pfopofals  made  by  Columbus’s  bro- 
ther ; and  (iiolumbus  himfelf  was  reje^ed 
by  John  11.  of  Portugal,  whofe  attention 
was  wholly  employed  upon  the  coaff  of 
Africa.  lie  had  no  profpecl  of  fuccefs  in 
applying  to  the  French,  whofe  marine  lay 
tota’ly  neglefted,  and  their  affairs  more 
confufed  than  ever,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  ¥111.  The  emperor  Maximi- 
lian had  neither  ports  for  lliipping,  money 
to  fit  out  a fleet,  nor  fufficieiu  courage  to 
engage  in  a feheme  of  tiris  nature.  The 
Venetians,  indeed,- miglit  have  undertaken 
it;  but  whether  the  natural  averfion  of  the 
Genoefe  to  thefe  people  would  not  fuffer 
Colum.bus  to  apply  to  the  rivals  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  Venetians  had  no  idea 
of  any  thing  more  important  than  the 
trade  they  carried  on  from  Alexandria  and 
in  the  Levant,  Columbus  at  length  fixed 
all  his  hopes  on  the  court  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  A.rragon,  and  Ifa- 
bflla,  queen- of  Cafllle,  had  b^y  their  mar- 
riage united  all  Spain  under  one  dominion, 
excepting  only  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was  kill  in  the  poffefiion  of  th.e 
Moors ; but  which  Ferdinand  foon  after 
took  from  them.  'The  union  of  thefe  two 
princes  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  nefs  of  Spain:  which  was  afterwards 
begun  by  Columbus ; he  was  however 
obliged  to  undergo  eight  years  of  inceffanc 


application,  before  Ifabella’s  court  wonlcT 
confent  to  accept  of  the  inekimable  benefit 
this  great  man  offered  it.  The  bane  of 
all  great  pfojefls  is  the  want  of  money. 
The  Spanilh  court  was  poor;  and  the 
prior,  Perez,  and  two  merchants,  named 
Pinzono,  were  obliged  to  advance  feven- 
teen  thoufand  ducats  towards  fitting  out 
the  armament.  Columbus  procured  a pa- 
tent from  the  court,  and.  at  length  fet  fail 
from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Andalufia,  with 
three  Ihips,  on  AiigulH23,  in  the  year 
^1492.- 

It  was  not  above  a month  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  Canary  iflands,  where  he 
had  come  to  an  anchor  to  get  refreth- 
ment,  when  Columbus  difeovered  the  firft 
ifland  in  America;  and  during  this  Ihort 
run,  he  fuffered  more  from  the  murmurings 
and  difeontent  of  the  people  of  his  fleet, 
than  he  had  done  even  from  the  refufals  of 
the  princes  he  had  applied  to.  This  ifland, 
which  he  difeovered,  and  named  St.  Sal- 
vador, lies  about  a thoufand  leagues  from 
the  Canaries ; prefeutly  after,  he  likewife 
difeovered  the  Lucayan  iflandsS  together 
with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  now 
called  St.  Domingo. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  in  the  ut- 
mok  furprize  to  fee  him  return,  at  the  end 
of  nine  months,  with  fome  of  the  American 
natives  of  Hifpaniola,  feveral  rarities  from 
that  country,  and  a quantity  of  gold,  with 
which  he  prefented  their  majekies. 

The  king  and' queen  made  him  fit  down 
in  their  prefence,  covered  like  a grandee  of 
Spain,  and  created  him  high  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  the  new  world.  Columbus  was 
novv  every  where  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary perfon  fent  from  heaven.  Every 
one  was  vying  who  fliould  be  foremofl;  in 
affifting  him  in  his  undertakings,  and  em- 
barking under  his  command-  He  foon  fet 
fail  again,  vvdtli  a fleet  of  feventeen  fhips. 
Fie  now  made  the  difeovery  of  feveral  other 
new  iflands,  particularly  the  Caribbees  and 
Jamaica.  Doubt  had  been  changed  into 
admiration  on  his  firfl  voyage  ; in  this,  ad- 
miration was  turned  into  envy. 

.He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefe 
titles  might  have  been  added  that  of  the 
benefaclor  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  brought  home  pri- 
foner  to  Spain,  by  judges  who  had  been 
purpofely  fent  out  on  board  to  obferve  his 
conduft.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that' 
Columbus  was  arrived,  the  people  ran  in 
{Iw^ls  to  meet  him,  as  the  guardian  genius 
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of  Spain.  Columbus  was  brought  from 
the  fhip,  and  appeared  on  fhore  chained 
hands  and  feet. 

He  had  been  thus  treated  by  the  orders 
of  Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  intendant 
of  the  expedition,  vvhofe  ingratitude  was  as 
great  as  the  other’s  fervices.  Ifabella  was 
afliamcd  of  what  Ihe  faw,  and  did  all  in 
her  power  to  make  Columbus’amends  for 
the  injuries  done  to  him  : however,  he  was 
not  fulfered  to  depart  for  four  years,  either 
becaufe  they  fca'red  that  he  would  f Izc 
upon  what  he  had  difeovered  for  hbnfelf, 
or  that  they  were  wiiling  to  have  time  to 
obferve  his  behaviour.  At  length  he  was 
fern  on  another  voyage  to  the  new  world  ; 
and  now  it  was,  that  he  difeovered  the 
continent,  at  fix  degrees  dill ance  from  the 
equator,  and  faw  that  part  of  the  coaft  on 
which  Carthagena  has  been  fince  built. 

At  the  lime  that  Columbus  fi.  It  promifed 
a new  hemifphere,  it  was  infifted  upon  that 
no  inch  hemifphere  could  exiil ; and  after 
he  had  made  the  aflual  difeovery  of  it,  it 
was  pretended  that  it  had  been  known  long  • 
before.  I (hall  not  mention  one  Martin 
Behem,  of  Nuremberg,  who,  it  is  Lid, 
went  from  that  city  to  the  firaits  of  Ma- 
gellan in  1460,  with  a patent  from  the 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who,  as  fliewas  not 
alive  at  that  time,  could  not  ilTue  patents. 
Nor  (hall  I take  notice  of  the  pretended 
charts  of  this  Martin  Behem,  which  are 
Hill  fhewn ; nor  of  the  evident  contradic- 
tions which  diferedit  this  (lory : but,  in 
fhort,  it  was  not  pretended  that  Martin 
Belicra  had  peopled  America  ; the  honour 
was  given  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  a book 
of  Ariidotle  was  quoted  on  the  occafion, 
which  he  never  wrote.  Some  found  out 
a conformity  between  fome  words  in  the 
Caribbee  and  Hebrev/  languages,  and  did 
not  fail  to  follow  fo  line  an  opening. 
Others  were  pofitive  that  the  children  of 
Noah,  after  fettling  in  Siberia,  palfed  from 
thence  over  to  Canada  on  the  ice ; and  that 
their  defcendrints,  aftervrarSs  born  in  Ca- 
nada, had  gone  and  peopled  Peru.  Ac- 
cording to  others  again,  the  Chinefe  and 
Japaneie  fent  colonies  into  America,  and 
carried  over  lions  with  them  for  their  di- 
verfion,  though  there  are  no  lions  either  in 
China  or  J apan.  In  this  manner  have  many 
learned  men  argued  upon  the  difeoveries 
made  by  men  of  genius.  If  it  fliould  be 
afked,  how  m.en  fird  came  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  A’-wrica?  is  it  not  eafily  anfwered, 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  the  (hme 
Power  who  caufes  trees  and  gralh  to  grow  ? 
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The  reply  which  Columbus  made  to 
fome  of  thofe  who  envied  him  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained,  is  (lib  famous. 
Thefe  people  pretended  that  nothing  could 
be  more  eal'y  than  the  difeoveries  he  had 
made;  upon  which  he  propo  ed  to  them  to 
fet  an  egg  u oright  on  one  of  its  ends ; but 
when  they  had  cried  in  vain  to  do  it,  he 
broke  one  end  of  the  egg,  a^d  fet  it ‘up- 
right with  eafe.  They  told  him  any  one 
could  do  that:  How  comes  it  then,  replied 
Columbus,  that  not  one  among  you  thought 
of  it  ?-^This  dory  is  related  of  Brunellef- 
chi,  who  improved  architeclure  at  Florence 
many  years  before  Columbus  was  born* 
Mod  bon  mots  are  only  the  repetition  of 
things  th^t  have  been  laid  before. 

The  «fhes  of  Columbus  cannot  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  reputation  re  gai.ied  while 
living,  in  having  doubled  tor  us  the  woiks 
of  the  creation.  But  mankind  delight  to 
do  judice  totheilluilrinus  dead,  cither  f OfU 
a vain  hope  tiia*  they  enhance  t’ne''eby  lire  * 
merit  of  the  living,  or  that  tiiev  are  na- 
turally fond  of  truth.  Arnenco  Vefpucci, 
whom  we  call  xAinericus  Veipulius,  a mer- 
chant of  Florence,  Ir  d ihe  honour  of  giv- 
ing his  name  to  this  nevv  half  of  the  globe, 
in  which  he  did  not  pod’eis  one  acre  of 
land,  and  pretended  to  be  the  hrd  who  dil- 
covered  the  continent.  But  luppodng  it 
true,  that  he  was  the  fird  difeoverer,  the 
glory  was  certainly  due  to  him,  who  had 
the  penetration  and  courage  to  undertake 
and  perform  the  fird  voyage.  Plonour,  as 
Nev/ton  lays  in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz, 
is  due  only  to  the  fird  inventor;  thofe  that 
follow  after  are  only  his  fcholars.  Colum- 
bus had  made  three  voyages,  as  admiral 
and  viceroy,  five  years  before  Americas 
Vefpiifius  had  made  one  as  a geographer, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ojeda ; but 
this  latter  writing  to  his  friends  at  Florence, 
that  he  had  difeovered  a. new  world,  they 
believed  him  on  his  word;  and  the  citizens 
of  Florence  decreed,  that  a grand  illumina- 
tion fhould  be  made  before  the  door  of  his 
houfe  every  three  years,  on  the  fead  of  All 
Saints.  And  yet  could  .this  man  be  faid  to 
deferve  any  honours,  for  happening  to  be 
on  board  a.fleet  that,  in  1489,  failed  along 
the  coad  of  Bi^tzil,  when  Columbus  had, 
five  years  before,  pointed  out  the  way  to 
the  red  of  the  world  ? 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Florence 
a life  of  this  Americus  Vefpufius,  which 
feems  to  be  written  with  very  little  regard 
to  truth,  and  without  any  conclufive  rea- 
foniag.  Several  French  authors  are  there 
q 2 complained 
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complained  of,  who  have  done  juftice  to 
Columbus’s  merit ; but  the  writer  fhould 
not  have  fallen  upon  the  French  authors, 
but  on  the  Spanilh,  who  were  the  fii  fl  that 
did  this  judice.  This  writer  fays,  that  “ he 
“ will  confound  the  vanity  of  the  French 
nation,  who  have  always  attacked  with 
impunity  the  honour  and  fuccefs  of  the 
Italian,  nation,”  What  vanity  can  there 
be  in  faying,  that  it  was  a Genoefe  who 
hril;  difcovered  America?  or  how  is  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  nation  injured  in 
oAvniiig,  that  it  was  to  an  Italian,  born  in 
Genoa,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  new 
world?  I purpofely  remark  this  want  of 
equity,  good-breeding,  and  good-fenfe,  as 
we  have  too  many  examples  of  it;  and  .[ 
mud  fay,  tJiat  the  g^aod  French  writers 
Jkive  in  general  been  the  lead  guilty  of  this 
infuiferable  fault ; and  one  great  reafon  of 
their  being  fo  univerfally  read  throughout 
K a rope,  is  their  doing  judicc  to  all  na- 
tions. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iuands,  and  of 
Fhe  continent,  v/ere  a new  race  of  men. 
They  were  ?J1  without  beards,  and  were  as 
Tiiuch  adoniihe.l  at  tiie  faces  of  tlie  Spani- 
rjrds,  as  they  v/ere  at  their  flups  and  artil- 
lery : tiiey  at  frd  looked  upon  ihefc  new 
vlfitors  as  monders  or  gods,  who  had  come 
cut  of  the  Iky  or  the  fea.  Thefe  voyages, 
and  thofe  of  the  Portuguese,  had  now  taught 
US- how  inconfiderable  a fpot  of  the  globe 
our  E.urope  was,  and  what  an  adonilhlng 
V'lriety  reigns  in  the  world.  Indodnn  was 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  a race  of  men 
whefe  complexions  v/ere  yellow.  Jn  Africa 
and  Afia,  at  fome  didance  iroin  the  equa- 
tor, there  had  been  found  feveral  kinds  of 
black  men;,  and  after  travellejs  had  pene- 
trated into  America  as  far  as  the  line,  they 
met  with  a race  of  people  who  were  tolera- 
bly white.  I'he  natives  of  Brazil  are  of 
the  colour  of  bronze.  The  Chinefe  flili 
appear  to  diiier  entirely  from  the  red  of 
mankind,  in  the  make  of  their  eyes  and 
nofes.  But  what  is  dill  to  be  remarked  is,, 
that  into  whatfoever  regions  thefe  various 
races  are  tranfplanted,  their  complexions 
never  change,  unlels  they  mingle  with  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  mucous 
narrnbrane  of  the  negroes,  which  is  known 
to  be  of  a black  colour,  is  a manifed  proof 
thai  there  is  a dideiential  principle  in  each 
fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  plants. 

Dependant  upon  this  principle,  nature 
has  formed  the  different  degrees  of  genius, 
and  the  characters  of  nations,  which  are 
feldom  known  to  change.  Hence  the  ne- 


groes are  Haves  to  other  men,  and  are  pur- 
chafed  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  like  beads, 
for  a fum  of  money;  and  the  vad  multi- 
tudes of  negroes  tranfplanted  into  our 
American  colonies,  ferve  as  flaves  under  a 
very  inconfideiaible  number  of  Europeans. 
Experience  lias  likewiie  taught  us  how 
great  a fuperiority  the  Europeans  have 
over  the  Americans,  who  are  every  where 
eahly  overcome,  and  have  not  dared  to 
attempt  a revolution,  thougli  a thoufand- 
to  one  fuperior  in  numbers. 

'Fhis  part  of  America  was  alfo  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  animals  and  plants, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  thres 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  of  fo 
great  ufe  to  us.  Horfes,  corn  of  all  kinds, 
and  iron,  were  ncrt  wanting  in  Mexico  and- 
Peru  ; and  among  the  many  valuable  com- 
modities unknown  to  the  old  world,  cochi- 
neal was  the  prin.cipal,  and  w'as  brought  us 
from  trds  country.  Its  ufe  in  dying  has 
now  made  us  forget  the  fcarler,  v/hich  for 
time  immemorial  had  been  the  only  thing 
known  for  giving  a fine  red  colour. 

'Fhe  importation  of  cochineal  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  that  of  indigo,  cacao,  vahille, 
and  thofe  woods  which,  ferve  for  ornament 
and  medicinal  purpofes,  particularly  the 
quinquina,  or  jefuits  bark,  which  is  the  onlv 
fpccific  againll  intermitting  fevers.  Na- 
ture has  placed  this  remedy  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  vvhilll;  fhe  had  difperfed  the 
difeafe  it  cured  through  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  This  new  continent  likevvife  fur- 
nifned  pearls,,  coloured  ftones,  and  dia- 
monds. 

Jt  is  certain,  that  /America  at  prefent 
furnifnes  the  meanell  cidzen  of  Europe 
with  his  conveniencies  and  pleafures.  The 
gold  and^jlver  mines,  at  their  firll  difeo- 
very,  were  of  fervice  only  to  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  the  merchants;  the  reff  of  the 
world  was  impoverifhed  by  them,  for  the 
great  multitudes  who  did  not  follow  bufi- 
nefs,  found  themfelves  pofleffed  of  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  in  comparifon  with 
the  immenfe  fums  accumulated  by  thofe, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  the  firlt  difeo- 
veries.  But  by  degrees,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  which  was  fent  from 
America,  was  difperfed  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, and  by  pa  fling  into  a number  o.f 
hands,  the  dillj  ibution  is  become  more 
equal.  The  price  of  commodities  is  like- 
wife  increafed  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  ipecie. 

To  comprehend  how'  the  treafures  of 
America  paffed  from  the  poflclfion  of  the 
X Spaniards 
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Spaniards  into  that  of  other  nations,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  confider  thefe  two  things  : 
the  ufe  which  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL 
made  of  their  money;  and  the  manner  in 
which  other  nations  acquired  a fltare  in  the 
wealth  of  Peru. 

'rhe  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  always 
•travelling,  and  always  at  war,  necefiari'y 
dilperled  a great  quantity  of  that  fpecie 
which  lie  received  from  Mexico  and  Pern, 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  When  he 
fent  his  fon  Philip  over  to  England,  to 
marry  queen  Mary,  and  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  King  of  England,  that  prince 
depoiited  in  the  tower  of  London  twenty- 
leven  large  clieds  of  fiver  in  bars,  axid  an 
hundred  horfe-loads  of  gold  and  filvcr 
coin.  The  troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the 
intrigues,  of  the  league  in  France,  coft  this 
Philip,  according  to  his  own  confcilion, 
above  three  thouiand  millions  of  iivres  of 
our  money. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gold  and  filver 
of  Peru  is  dlitributed  amongll  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  and  from  thence  is  fent  to 
the  Eall-Indies,  is  a furprifmg,  though 
well  known  circumfcance.  By  a Ibidl  law 
enaded  by  P'erdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  af- 
terwards confirmed  by  Charles  V.  and  all 
.the  kings  of  Spain,  all  other  nations  were 
not  only  excluded  the  entrance  into  any  of 
the  ports  in  Spaniili  America,  butlikewife 
from  having  the  lead  lhare,  diredly  or  in- 
diredV,  in  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  One  would  have  imagined,  that 
tliis  law  would  liave  enabled  the  Spaniards 
to  fubdue  all  Europe;  and  yet  Spain  fub- 
fifts  only  by  the  conlinua,!  violation  of  this 
very  law.  It  can  hardly  furnilB  exp^orts 
ior  America  to  the  value  of  four  millions; 
whereas  the  red  of  Europe  fometimes  fend 
over  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  near 
fifty  millions.  This  prodigious  trade  of 
the  nations  at  enmity  or  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  is  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
Idves,  who  are  always  faithful  in  their 
dealings  with  individuals,  and  always 
cheating  their  king.  The  Spaniards  gave 
no  fecurity  to  foreign  merchants  for  the 
performance  of  their  contracts  ; a mutual 
credit,  without  which  tiiere  never  could 
have  been  any  commerce,  fupplies  the  place 
of  other  obligations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  for 
a long  time  configned  the  gold  and  filver 
to  foreigners,  which  was  brought  home  by 
their  galleons,  was  dill  more  furprifmg. 
The  Spaniard,  who  at  Cadiz  is  propeily 
faflor  for  the  foreigner;  delivered  the  bul- 


lion he  received  to  the  care  of  certain  bra- 
voes,  called  Meteors:  thefe,  armed  with 
pidols  at  tiieir  belt,  and  a long  (word,  car* 
ried  the  bullion  in  parcels  properly  mark- 
ed, to  the  ramparts,  and  flung  them  over 
to  ether  meteors,  who  waited  below,  and 
carried  them  to  the  boats  whicli  were  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  thefe  boats  carried  them 
on  board  the  flilps  in  the  road-  Thefe  me- 
teors and  the  fablers,  together  with  the 
commiiTaries  and  the  guards,  who  never 
dillurbed  them,  had  each  a dated  fee,  and 
the  foreign  merchant  was  never  cheated. 
The  king,  who  received  a duty  upon  this 
money  at  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  was 
likewife  a gainer;  fo  tliat,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  law  only  was  cheated ; a law  whioh 
would  be  abfolutely  ufelefs  if  not  eluded, 
and  which,  neverthclefs,  cannot  yet  be 
abrogated,  becaufe  old  prejudices  are  al- 
ways the  mod  difficult  to  be  overcome 
amongd  men. 

The  greated  inflance  of  the  violation  of 
this  law,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spani- 
ards, was  in  the  year  1684,  when  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  Spain.  His 
catholic  niajedy  endeavoured  to  feize  up- 
on the  efiedts  of  all  the  French  in  his 
kingdom;  but  he  in  vain  iflued  edids  and 
admoniiions,  inquiries  and  excommunica- 
tions; not  a Angle  Spanifli  fadtor  would 
betray  his  Fiench  correfpondent.  This 
fidelity,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
Spanifli  nation,  plainly  fliews,  that  men 
only  willingly  obey  thofe  laws,  which  they 
themfeives  have  made  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  that  thofe  which  are  the  mere 
effedls  of  a fovereign’s  will,  always  meet 
with  oppofition, 

As  the  difeovery  of  America  was  at  fird 
the  fourceof  much  good  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  afterwards  cccafioned  them  many  and 
confiderable  evils.  One  has  been,  the  de- 
priving that  kingdom  of  its  fubjedts,  by  the 
great  numbers  necellarily  required  to  peo- 
ple the  colonies:  another  was,  the  infcdl- 
ing  the  world  with  a difeafe,  which  was  be- 
fore knov.m  only  in  the  new  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola.  Se- 
veral of  the  companions  of  Chriflopher 
Columbus  returned  home  infeded  with 
this  contagion,  which  afterwards,  fpread 
over  Europe.  It  certain,  that  this  poi- 
fon,  which  taints  the  fprings  of  life,  was 
peculiar  to  America,  as  the  plague  and  the 
fmall-pox  were  difeafes  originally  ende- 
mial  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Numidia. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  that  the  eating  of 
human  fiefli,  pradifed  by  feme  of  the 
(T.q  3 American 
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American  favages,  cccafioned  this  dlfor- 
der.  'j  here  were  no  cannibals  on  the 
ifland  of  Hirpaniola,  where  it  was  mofe  fre- 
qjent  and  inveteiate;  neither  are  we  to 
luppofe,  with  Ibme,  that  it  proceeded  fi-om 
too  great  an  excefs  of  fenfual  pleafures. 
Nature  had  never  panifned  excefTes  of  this 
kind  with  fuch  diforders  in  the  world  ; and 
even  to  this  day,  v p hnd  tha*-a  momentary 
indulgence,  which  has  been  palled  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  may  bring  this  cruel  and 
ihainefui  fcourge  upon  the  c ha  Hell  union. 

The  great  Columbus,  afier  having  built 
fevcral  houfes  on  thefe  illands,  and  diico- 
yered  the  continent,  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  enjoyed  a reputation  unfuliied  by 
rapine  or  cruelty,  and  died  at  Valladolid 
in  1506  But  the  governors  of  Cuba  and 
Hilpanio’a,  v\  ho  fucceeded  him,  being  per- 
iuacied  tint  thefe  provinces  furnifhed  gold, 
refolvcd  to  make  the  difeovery  at  the  price 
of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitanis.  In  lliort, 
whether  they  thought  the  natives  had  con- 
ceived an  Implacable  hatred  to  them  ; or 
that  they  were  apprehenfive  of  their  i'u- 
perior  numbers ; or  that  the  rage  of  fl.liigh- 
ter,  when  once  begun,  knows  no  bounds, 
they,  in  tlie  fpacc  of  a fev^  years,  entirely 
depopulated  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  the  for- 
mer of  wh.ich  contained  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  latter  above  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

Bartholomew  de  la  Cafas,  bifliop  of 
Cliiapa,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe 
dcfolations,  relates,  that  they  hunted  duw  n 
the  natives  with  dogs.  Thefe  wretched 
favages,  almoll;  naked  and  without  arms, 
were  purfued  like  wild  beads  in  the  lo- 
re fis,  dc'.'ourcd  alive  by  dogs,  ihot  to 
tleaih,  or  furprifed  and  burnt  in  their  habi- 
tations. 

He  farther  declares,  from  ocuTr  tedl- 
mony,  tliat  they  frequently  caufed  a num- 
ber of  thefe  miferable  wretches  to  be  fuin- 
moned  by  a pri- ft  to  come  in,  and  fubmit 
to  the  Chriftinn  religion,  and  to  the  king 
of  Spain  ; and  that  after  this  ccremon)', 
vvhich  was  only  an  additirnal  aft  of  in- 
juftice,  they  put  them  to  death  vviihcut  the 
Jeaft  remorfe.— I believe  that  De  la  Cafas 
has  exaggerated  in  many  parts  of  his  reJa- 
t"on  ; bur,  allowing  h’m  to  have  faid  ten 
times  more  than  is  truth,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  us  ftiudder  with  horror. 

It  may  Ibem  furprifmg,  that  this  maf- 
facre  of  a wlioie  race  ol  men  could  have 
been  cai  fied  on  in  tke  fight,  and  under 
the  adnnniftration  of  fcveral  religious  of 
the  order  of  St  Jerome  ; for  we  know  that 


of  Caftile  before  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
fent  over  four  monks  of  this  order,  in  qua- 
lity of  prcfidents  of  the  royal  council  of 
the  illand.  Doubtlefs  they  were  not  able 
to  relift  the  torrent ; and  the  hatred  of  the 
natives  to  their  new  mafters,  being  with 
juft  reafon  become  implacable,  rendered 
their  deftruftion  unhappily  neceftary. 

Voltaire. 

§ 250.  Vhe  Ivjiuence  of  the  Progre/s  of 
-Science  on  thi  Manners  and  Cha,  aders 

of  Men. 

The  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  iiccra’ure,  had  confiderable  efteft 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  introducing  that  civility  and 
refinement  by  which  they  are  now  diftin- 
guilhed.  At  the  time  when  their  empire 
was  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they 
had  loft  tliat  correft  tafte  which  has  ren- 
dered the  produftions  of  their  anceftors  the 
ftundards  of  excellence,  and  models  for 
imitation  to  fucceeding  ages,  ftill  preferved 
their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.  But  rude  Barbarians 
were  To  far  from  being  ftruck  with  any  ad- 
miration of  thefe  unknown  accomplifh- 
rnents,  tliat  they  defpifed  them.  'I'hey 
were  not  arrived  at  that  ftate  oflociety,  in 
whicji  tliofe  faculties  of  the  human  ndnd, 
that  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their 
objefts,  begin  to  unfold  themfelves.  They 
were  ftrangers  to  all  tliofe  wants  and  de- 
fires whicii  are  the  parents  of  ingernous  in- 
vention ; and  as  they  did  not  comprehend 
cither  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman 
arts,  they  deftroyed  the  monuments  of 
them,  with  induftvy  not  inferior  to  that  with 
wliich  tlicir  pofterity  have  fmee  ftudied  to 
pref  rve,  or  to  recover  them.  The  con- 
vtilfions  occafioned  by  their  fettlement  in 
the  empire  ; the  frequent  as  well  as  violent 
revolutions  in  every  l^ingdora  which  they 
cftablilhed  ; together  with  the  interior  de- 
fefts  in  the  form  of  government  which  they 
inircduccd,  banifhed  fecurity  and  leilure; 
prevented  the  growth  of  tafte  or  the  culture 
of  fcicnce;  and  kept  Europe,  during  fe- 
vetal  centuries,  in  a ftate  of  ignorance. 
But  as  foon  as  liberty  and  indepei  dence 
began  to  be  felt  by  every  part  of  thecom- 
numitv,  and  communicated  fome  take  of 
the  a'd'mntages  aiifing  iTOift  commerce, 
from  public  order,  and  from  perlonal  le- 
curity,  the  human  mind  became  com'cious 
of  powers  which  it  did  not  formerly  per- 
ceive, and  fond  of  occupations  or  puriuits 
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«f  which  it  was  formerly  incapable.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
^ tury,  we  difccrn  the  firll  fymptoms  of  its 
awakening  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it 
had  long  been  funk,  and  obferve  it  turning 
with  curiofity  and  attention  towards  new 
objei^s. 

The  firft  literary  efforts,  however,  of 
the  European  nations,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  extremely  ill-direded.  Among  na- 
tic^ns,  as  well  as  individuals,  the  powers  of 
imagination  attain  foine  degree  of  vigour 
before  the  intelledual  faculties  aa-e  much 
exercifed  in  fpeculative  or  abftraft  difqui- 
fition.  Men  are  poets  before  they  are  phi- 
lofophers.  They  feel  with  fenfibility,  and 
defcribe  with  force,  when  they  have  made 
but  little  progrefs  in  invelHgatlon  or  rea- 
foning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hefiod 
long  preceded  that  of  Thales,  or  of  So- 
crates. But  unhappily  for  literature,  our 
anceftors,  deviating  from  thiscourfe  which 
nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  abllrufe  and  metaphylical  en- 
quiry. They  had  been  converted  to  the 
ChrilHan  faith  foon  after  they  fettled  in 
their  new  conqueds : but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive it  pure.  The  prefumption  of  men 
had  added  to  the  fiinple  and  inftru6live 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  the  theories  of  a 
vain  philofophy,  that  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  mydeties,  and  to  decide  quedions 
which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  are  unable  to  comprehend,  or  to  re- 
folve.  Thefe  over  curious  fpeculations  were 
incorporated  with  the  fydem  of  religion, 
and  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  mod  ef- 
fential  part  of  it.  As  foon,  then,  as  cu- 
riofity prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to 
reafon,  thefe  were  the  fubjecds  which  hrd 
prefented  themfelves,  and  engaged  their 
attention.  The  fcholadic  theology,  with 
its  infinite  train  of  bold  difquifitions,  and 
lubtile  didindions  concerning  points  vvhich 
are  not  the  objed  of  human  reafon,  was 
the  fird  produdion  of  the  fpiritof  enquiry 
after  it  began  to  refume  fome  degree  of 
adivity  and  vigour  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  this  circumdance  alone  that 
gave  fuch  a wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of 
men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercife 
talents  which  they  had  fo  long  negleded. 
Mod  of  the  pei  fons  who  attempted  to  re- 
vive literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  received  indrudion,  or  de- 
rived their  principles  of  icience  from  the 
Greeks  in  the  eadern  emnire,  or  from  the 
Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa,  Both  thefe 
people,  acute  and  inquifitive  to  excefs,  cor- 
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rupted  thofe  fciences  vvhich  they  cultivated. 
The  former  tendered  theology  a fydem  of 
fpeculative  refinement,  or  of  endlefs  con- 
trovexfy.  The  latter  communicated  to 
philofophy  afpirit  of  rnetaphyfical  and  fri- 
volous fubtlety.  Milled  by  thefe  guides^, 
the  perfons  who  fird  applied  to  fcience  were 
involved  in  a maze  of  intricate  inquiries. 
Indead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its 
natural  range,  and  to  produce  fuch  works 
of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their 
tade,  and  refined  their  fentiments  ; indead 
of  cultivating  thofe  arts  which  embeliifli 
human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable; 
they  were  fettered  by  authority  ; they  were 
led  adray  by  example,  and  waded  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  fpeculations  as  un- 
availing as  they  were  diilicult. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-direfted  as  thefe 
fpeculations  were,  their  novelty  roufed, 
and  their  boldnefs  intereded,  the  human 
mind.  The  ardour  with  which  men  pur- 
fued  thefe  uninviting  dudies  was  adonifli- 
ing.  Genuine  philofophy  was  never  cul- 
tivated, in  any  enlightened  age,  with  greater 
zeal.  Schools,  upon  the  model  of  thofe 
indituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  in 
every  cathedral,  and  almod  in  every  mo- 
nadery  of  note.  Colleges  and  univerfitics 
were  ere6led,  and  formed  into  communi- 
ties, or  corporations,  governed  by  their 
owm  laws,  and  inveded  with  feparate  and 
extendve  jurifdidlion  over  their  own  mem- 
bers, A regular  courfe  of  dudies  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  great  value  were 
conferred  on  maders  and  fcholars.  Aca- 
demical titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds 
were  invented,  as  a recompence  for  both. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  fchools  alone  that  fupe- 
riority  in  fcience  led  to  reputation  and  au- 
thority ; it  became  the  objed  of  refped  in 
life,  and  advanced  fuch  as  acquired  it  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconfiderable  eminence.  Al- 
lured by  all  thefe  advantages,  an  incredible 
number  of  dudents  reforted  to  thefe  new 
feats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eager- 
nefs  into  that  new  path  which  was  open  to 
fame  and  didindion. 

But  how  confiderable  foever  thefe  fird 
efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one  circum- 
dance vvhich  prevented  the  effeds  of  them 
from  being  as  extendve  as  they  ought  to  hav^e 
been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe,  during 
the  period  under  review  *,  were  barbarous. 
They  were  deditute  of  elegance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perfpicuity.  No  attempt  had 

* From  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteerth  ce  itury. 
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been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  pcUllt 
them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  conlecratcd 
by  the  church  to  reli;^ion.  Cuitom,  with 
--authority  fcarce  lei's  lacreJ,  had  appropri- 
;i^Lated  it  to  literature.  All  the  fcienccs  cul- 
tivated iivtjae  twelfth  and  tliirteenth  ccu- 
turies  were  taught  in  Latin.  AU  the  books 
vviui  refpcfi  to  them,  were  written  in  tliat 
language.  To  have  treated  of  any  im- 
portant in  a modern  language,  would 

have  been  deemed  a degradation  of  it. 
This  confined  fciencc  within  a very  nar- 
row circle.  The  learned  alone  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  temple  or  knowledge;  the 
gate  Was  drat  againil  all  others,  who  v/cre 
allowed  to  remain  involved  in  their  former 
darknefi  and  ignorance. 

But  though  fcience  was  thus  prevented, 
during  feveral  ages,  from  diinifing  iifelf 
through  fociety,  and  its  influence  was  cir- 
cumferibed,  the  progrefs  of  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, neverthdefs,  among  the  great  caufes 
\yhich  contribumd  to  introduce  a change 
of  manners  into  Europe,  That  ardent, 
though  ill-judged,  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which 
I have  deferibed,  cccahoned  a fermentation 
of  mind,  which  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour.  It 
led  men  to  a new  employment  of  their  fa- 
culties, which  they  found  to  be  agreeable, 
as  well  as  intereiling.  It  accuflomed  them 
to  exercifes  and  occupations  which  tended 
to  feften  their  manners,  and  to  give  them 
fome  relifn  for  thofe  gentle  virtues  which 
are  peculiar  to  nations  among  whom  fei- 
eiice  hath  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

Bchcrifon, 

§ 251.  On  the  yefpeEl  pqid  hy  the  Lace- 
PiEMONiANS  and  Athenians  to  old 
Age. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a public 
reprefentaiion  of  feme  play  exhibited'  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  came  too  late  for  a place  fuit- 
able  to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  obferved  the  diffi- 
culty and  confufion  he  was  in,  made  figns 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him 
if  he  came  where  they  fat : the  good  man 
butlicd  through  the  crowd  accordingly; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  feats  to  which  he 
was  invited,  the  jeft  was,  to  fit  clofe  and 
expofe  him  as  he  llood,  out  of  countenance, 
to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went 
round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  011 
thofe  occafions,  there  were  alfo  particular 
places  alllgned  for  foreigners : when  the 
good  man  fkulked  towards  the  boxes  ap- 


pointed for  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  ho- 
neil  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  rofe 
up  all  to  a man,  and,  with  the  greateft  re- 
fped,  received  him  among  them.  The 
Athenians,  being  fuddenly  touched  with  a 
fenie  ci  the  Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a thunder  of  applaufe;  , 
and  the  old  man  cried  our,  “ The  Athe- 
“ nians  underhand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedemonians  practife  it.” 

Spectator. 

§ 252.  On  PmTus  and  Arria. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Roman 
emperor,  Arria,  the  wife  of  Csscinna  Pastus, 
was  an  illuilrious  pattern  of  magnanimity 
and  conjugal  afr'ecHon. 

It  happened  that  her  hufband  and  her 
fon  were  both,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked 
with  a dangerous  illnefs.  The  fon  died. 

He  was  a youth  endowed  with  every  qua- 
lity of  mind  and  perlcn  which  could  endear 
him  to  his  parents.  His  mother’s  heart 
was  torn  with  all  the  anguihi  of  grief;  yet 
fne  rcfolved  to  conceal  the  diilix  ffing  event 
from  her  hufband.  She  prepared  and  con- 
duced his  funeral  fo  privately,  that  Psetus 
did  not  know  of  his  death.  Whenever  fhe 
came  into  her  hufband’s  bed-chamber,  fhe 
pretended  her  fon  v/as  better ; and,  as  of- 
ten as  he  inquired  aftrcr  his  health,  w ould 
anfvver,  that  he  had  relied  well,  or  had 
eaten  with  an  appetite.  When  fhe  found 
that  fire  could  no  longer  relbain  her  grief, 
blit  her  tears  were  gulhing  out,  fhe  would 
leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to 
her  pafhon,  return  again  with  dry  eyes 
and  a ferenc  countenance,  as  if  fne  had  lefL 
her  forrew  behind  her  at  the  door  of  tlSjP' 
chamber.  , ji 

Camillus  Scrlbonlanus;  the  governor  of 
Dalmatia,  having  taken  up  arms  againfl; 
Claudius,  Pastus  joined  himfelf  to  his  party, 
and  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  When  the  guards  were 
going  to  put  him  on  board  the  fldp,  Arria 
befought  them  that  flie  might  be  permitted 
to  go  wirli  him.  « Certainly,”  faid  fhe, 
you  cannot  refufe  a man  of  confular  dig- 
“ nity,  as  he  is,  a few  attendants  to  wait 
upon  him  ; but,  if  you  will  take  me,  I 
alone  will  perform  their  office.”  This 
favour,  however,  was  refufed  ; upon  which 
fne  hired  a fmall  liffiing  veflel,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  follow  the  (hip. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife 
of  Scribonianus  in  the  emperor’s  palace, 
who  preffing  her  to  difeover  nil  that  ffie 
knew  of  the  infurreCion, — “ What  !”  faid 

llie, 
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dered  1dm  confpicuous  even  in  die  vale  of 


■fhe,  (liall  1 regard  ihy  advice,  who  faw 
thy  hufband  murdered  in  thy  very  arms, 

“ and  yet  furviveft  him  ?” 

Pa;tus  being  condemned  to  die,  Arria 
formed  a deliberate  refolution  to  iliare  his 
fate,  and  made  no  fecret  of  her  intention. 

Thrafca,  who  married  her  daughter,  at-  _ 
tempting  to  difluade  her  from  her  purpofe,  ed  in  weeding  his  gai^en,  the  two  friends 
■ ■ ' he  ufed,  of  Hephredion,  bea!5ng  in  their  hands  the 


obfeurity.  Though  remotely  related  to  the 
royal  family,  a leries  of  misfortunes  had 
reduced  him  to  the  necelfity  of  cultivating 
a garden,  for  a imall  ilipend,  in  the  fuburbs 
of  the  city. 

While  Abdolonymus  was  bufily  emphey- 


amoug  other  arguments  which 
faid  to  her,  Would  you  then,  if  my  life 
were  to  be  taken  from  me,  advife  your 
daughter  to  die  with  me?”  “ Moilccr- 
tainiy  I tvould,”  file  replied,  ‘‘  if  die 
had  lived  as  long,  and  in  as  much 
harmony  with  you,  as  I have  lived  with 
« Paetus.” 

Perdlling  in  her  determination,  die  fouud 
means  to  provide  hei  tlf  with  a dagger: 
and  one  day,  when  die  obferved  a more 
than  ufual  gloom  on  the  countenance  of 
Paetus,  and  perceived  that  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  execiuicncr  appeared  to  him 
more  terrible  than  in  the  field  of  glory — 
perhaps,  too,  fenfible  that  it.w'as  cliiedy  for 
her  fake  that  he  wifhed  to  live — die  drew 
the  dagger  from  her  fide,  and  dabbed  her- 
felf  before  his  eyes.  Then  indantly  pluck- 
ing the  w^eapon  from  her  bread,  die  pre- 
fented  it  to  her  hufoand,  faying,  “ iVIy 
it  is  not  painful  F/i/iy. 

Abdolonymus  raifed  to  the 
Government  of  S i D O n . 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  furrendered 
to  Alexander,  he  ordered  Hephccdion  to 
bedow  the  crown  on  him  whom  the  Sido- 
nians  fhould  think  mod  worthy  of  that  ho- 
nour. Hepha:llion  being  at  that  time  re- 
fident  with  two  young  men.  of  didinclion, 
offered  them  the  kingdom  ; but  they  re- 
fufed  it,  telling  him  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  to  admit  any  one 
to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 
family.  He  then,  having  expreded  his 
admiration  of  their  difmterefted*  fpirit,  de- 
fired  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
■who  might  remember  that  he  received  the 
crown  through  their  hands.  Overlooking 
many  who  would  have  been  ambitious  of 
this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Ab- 
dolonymus,  wliofe  fingular  merit  had  ren- 


Pastu? 
§ 253. 


enfigns  of  royalty,  approached  him,  and 
fainted  him  king,  informing  him  that  Alex- 
ander had  appointed  him  to  that  office ; 
and  requiring  him  immediately  to  exchange 
Ids  rudic  garb,  and  utenfils  of  hufbandry, 
for  the  regal  robe  and  feeptre.  At  the 
fame  thne,  they  urged  him,  when  he  diould 
be  feated  on  the  throne,  and  have  a na- 
tion in  his  power,  not  to  forget  the 
humble  cciidition  from  which  he  had  been 
raifed. 

All  this,  at  the  drd,  appeared  to  Abdo- 
lonymus as  an  illufion  of  the  fancy,  or  an 
infult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He  requefted 
them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their 
impertinent  jeds,  and  to  find  fomc  other 
way  of  amufing  themfelves,  which  might 
leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  obfeure  habitation. — At  length,  how- 
ever, they  convinced  him  that  they  were 
ferious  in  their  propofal,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accom- 
pany them  to  the  palace. 

No  fooncr  was  he  in  pofieffion  of  the 
government,  than  pride  and  envy  created 
him  enemies,  who  whifpered  their  murmurs 
in  everyplace,  till  at  lad  they  reached  thp 
ear  of  Alexander ; who,  commanding  the 
new-eledted  prince  to  be  fen t for,  required 
of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he  had 
borne  his  poverty.  Would  to  Heaven,” 
replied  Abdolonymus,  that  1 may  be  able 
“ tio  bear  my  crown  with  equal  moderation : 

for  when  I poflefled  little,  I wanted  110^ 
“ thing : tliefe  hands  fuppiied  me  with 
“ whatever  I defired.”  From  this  anfwer, 
Alexander  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  his 
wirdom,  that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which 
hard  been  made,  and  annexed  a neighbour- 
ing province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 

Quintus  Curtins, 


^ In  the  Taticr,  No.  72,  a fancy  piece  Is  drawn, 
founded  on  the  principal  fail  in  this  ftory,  but 
■wholly  fiilitious  in  the  circumftances  of  the  tale. 
The  author,  miflaklng  Ciecinna  Paetus  for  Thra- 
fea  Pstus,  has  accufed  even  Nero  unjulllv  ; charg- 
ing him  with  an  ailion  which  cortainly"  belonged 
to  Claudius.  See  Pliny’s  EpiUles,  Book  iii.  Ep. 
j6.  Dion.  Caflius,  Lib.  lx.  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  xvi. 

^35. 


§ 254.  ^he  Ref  gnat  ic7i  of  the  E?nperor 
Charles  V.  ,1 

Charles  refolved  to  refign  his  kingdoms 
to  his  Ton,  with  a folemnity  fuitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  tranfadion  ; and  to  per- 
form this  lafl  ad  of  fovereignty  with  fucli 
formal  pomp,  as  might  - leave  an  indelible 
impreffion  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 

fubjeds. 
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fiibjecFIs,  but  of  liis  fucceflbr.  With  this 
view,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peevilh  temper  of  his  queen, 
which  increafed  with  her  defpair  of  having 
ijTiie,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englidi  lelt  him 
no  hopes  ofobtaining  the  direcTcion  of  their 
affairs.  Having  aifembled  the  hates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  atBruffels,  on  the  twenty- 
htth  of  October,  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty- five,  Charles  leated  himfelf,  for 
the  iad  time,  in  the  chair  of  Hate  : on  one 
tide  of  which  was  placed  his  fon,and  on  the 
other  his  filler,  tire  queen  of  Hungaiy,  re* 
gent  of  the  Netherlands;  with  a fpiendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
princes  of  the  empire,  itanding  behind  him. 
ITe  prefident  of  the  council  of  jdandcrs, 
bv  his  command,  explained,  in  a few  words, 
his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  hates.  He  then  read  the 
inhruinent  of  rehgnation,  by  which  Charles 
furrendered  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his  terri- 
tories, jurifdifiion,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries ; abrolving  his  fubjedls  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which 
he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his 
lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with  the  fame 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifeded, 
during  fo  long  a courfe  of  years,  in  fiupport 
of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and 
leaning  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  (land 
without  fupport,  he  addrelled  himfelf  to  the 
audience,  and,  from  a paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  afiifl:  his  memory, 
he  recounted  with  dignity,  but  without 
ollentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the 
commencement  of  his  adminiftration.  He 
obferved,  that,  from  the  feventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts 
and  attention  to  public  objeds ; referving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  private  pleafure  : that,  either  in 
a pacific  or  hoftile  manner,  he  had  vifited 
Germany  nine  times,  Spain  fix  times,  FrAnce 
four  times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as 
' often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
lea  : thjt,  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  difcharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  coniiitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  dominions,  he  had  never  ihunned 
labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue ; that 


now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  hia 
vigour  exhaufted  by  the  rage  of  an  incur- 
able diilemper,  his' gR)vviiig  infirmities  ad- 
monifned  him  to  retire ; nor  was  he  fo  fond 
of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an 
impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able 
to  protecl  his  fubjeds,  or  to  render  them 
happy  : that,  inftcad  of  a fovereign  worn 
out  with  dil'eafes,  and  fcarcely  half  alive, 
he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  ac- 
cuflomed  already  to  govern,  and  who  added 
to  the  vigour  of  youth,  all  the  attention  and 
fagacity  of  maturcr 'years ; that  if,  during 
the  courle  of  a long  adminillradon,  he  had 
committed  any  material  error  in  govern- 
ment; or  if,  under  the  preffure  of  lo  many 
and  great  affairs,  and  amidll  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to 
them,  he  had  either  negleded,  or  injured 
any  of  his  lubjeds,  he  now  implored  their 
forgivenefs  : that,  for  his  part,  he  fliould 
ever  retain  a grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity 
and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  fweeteft  confo- 
lation,  as  well  as  the  bell;  reward  for  all 
hisfervices;  and,  in  his  lall  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty Gotl,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent 
willies  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  killed  his  father’s  hand, 
if,”  fays  he,  I had  left  you  by  iny 
death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I 
have  made  Inch  large  additions,  feme 
regard  would  have  been  jullly  due  to  my 
memory  on  that  account:  but  now, when 
“ I voluntarily  refign  to  you  what  I might 
“ Hill  have  retained,  I may  well  exped 
the  warmeil:  expreffions  of  thanks  on 
“ your  part.  With  tliefe,  however,  I dif- 
penfe;  and  fliall  conlider  your  concern 
“ lor  the  welfareof  your  fubjeds,and  your 
“ love  of  them,  as  the  bell  and  mofi  ac- 
“ ceptabie  teffimony  of  your  gratitude  to 
me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a wife  and 
“ virtuous  adminillration,  to  juftify  the 
extraordinary  proof  which  1 this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  affedion  ; and  to 
‘‘  demonitrate,  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  I repofe  in  you.  Pre- 
ferve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion  ; 
“ maintain  tiic  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity  ; 
let  the  laws  ot  your  country  be  facred  in 
your  eyes;  encroach  not  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  your  people:  and,  if 
the  time  lhall  ever  come,  when  you  ffiall 
wifa  to  enjoy  vhc  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  may  you  have  a Ion  endowed  with 

“ fuch 
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fuck  qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your 
“ fceptre  to  him  with  as  much  fatisfaftion 

as  1 give  up  mine  to  you.” 

As  Toon  as  Charles  had  hnilhed  this  long 
addrefs  to  his  I'ubjects,  and  to  their  new  fo- 
vereign,  he  junk  into  the  chair,  exhaufted, 
and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch 
an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  dif- 
courfe,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears;  iomc,  from  admiration  of  his  mag- 
nanimity ; others,  .oftcned  hy  the  expref- 
fions  of  tenderneis  toward.s  his  fon,  and  of 
love  to  11  iy  people  ; and  ail  were  affecled 
with  the  deepefc  forrow,  at  loofing  a fove- 
reign,  who  liad  dihinguilhed  Hie  Nether- 
lands, his  native  country,  with  p.arcicular 
marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  Cnarles,  in  an 
dfTembly  no  lefs  fplendid,  and  'vith  a cere- 
monial equally  pompous,  refignecl  to  his 
fon  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  t ie  ter- 
ritories depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Wo*  Id.  Of  all  thefe 
vail  potfeirions  he  referved  nothing  to 
himfelf,  but  an  annual  penfion  of  a hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  to  defray  the  char- 
ges of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a 
imall  fum  for  ads  of  beneficence  and  cha- 
rity. 

The  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat, 
was  the  monallery  of  St.  Juftus,  in  the 
province  of  iSflramadura.  It  was  feated 
in  a vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by 
a fmali  brook,  and  furrounded  by  rifing 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it' was  eileemed 
the  moll:  healthrul  and  delicious  iituation 
in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  re- 
fignation,  he  had  Tent  an  archited  thither, 
to  add  a new  apartment  to  rhe  monaflery, 
for  his  accommodation;  bur  he  gave  ftrid 
orders,  that  the  ftyie  of  the  building  ihould 
be  fuch  as  fuited  his  prefent  fituaaon  ra- 
ther than  his  former  dignity,  [t  confilted 
only  of  fix  rooms  ; four  of  them  in  the 
form  of  friars’  cells,  with  naked  walls  ; 
the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare, 
were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnifhed 
in  the  moll  fimple  manner.  They  were 
all  on  a level  with  the  ground  ; with  a 
door  on  one  fide,  into  a garden,  of  which 
Charles  himfelf  had  given  the  plan,  and 
which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants, 
intending  to  cultivate  them  with  his  own 
-hands.  On  the  other  fide,  they  commu- 
nicated with  the  chapel  of  the  monallery, 
in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions. 
In  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  fufficient 


for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a 
private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with 
twelve  domellics  only.  He  buried  there, 
in  foUtude  and  filence,  his  grandeur,  his 
ambition,  together  with  all  thofe  vail  pro- 
jecls  which,  during  half  a century,  had 
alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling  every 
kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  fub- 
jefled  to  his  power.  Roberijen, 

§ 255.  Jn  Account  of  Mqlvq,  ' 

When  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muiy  iVlo- 
luc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  de- 
throne him,  and  fet  his  crown  upon  the  head 
of'  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away 
wdtii  a dillemper  which  he  himfelf  knew 
was  incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy. 
Fie  was  indeed  fo  far  fpent  with  his  fick- 
nefs,  uiat  he  did  not  expefl  to  live  out  the 
whole  day,  when  the  jail  deci five  battle 
was  given  ; but  knowing  the  fatal  confc-- 
quences  that  would  happen  to  his  children 
and  people,  in  cafe  he  ihould  die  before  he 
put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  commanded  his 
principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  fhould  conceal  his 
death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  iliould 
ride  up  lO  the  litter  in  which  his  corple 
was  carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving 
orders  from  him  as  ufunl.  Before  the 
battle  begun,  he  was  carried  through  all 
the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
they  flood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging 
th«m  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  againfl  him,  though  he 
was  very  near  his  lak  agonies,  he  threw 
iiiinfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge  ; which 
afterwards  ended  in  a complete  vidory  on 
the  fide  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  fooner 
brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  buc 
finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again 
replaced  in  his  litter,  wdiere  laying  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  fecrecy  to 
his  officers,  who  Hood  about  him,  he  died 
a few  moments  after  in  that  pollure. 

Sped  at  or, 

§ 256.  An  Accoimt  cf  Va  l e n t i n e and 
Unniox. 

At  the  fiege  of  Namur  by  the  allies, 
there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company 
commanded  by  captain  Pincent,  in  colonel 
Frederic  Hamilton’s  regiment,  one  Un- 
nion,  a corporal,  and  one  Valentipe,  a pri- 
vate 
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vate  centinel  : there  happened  between 
thefe  two  men  a dirpiite  about  an  afrair 
of  Jove,  which,  upon  fome  aggravations, 
grew  to  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Un- 
liion  being  the  officer  ot  Valentine,  took 
all  opportunities  even  to  ilrike  his  rival, 
and  profers  the  fpite  and  revenge  which 
moved  him  to  it.  The  centinal  bcu'e  it 
without  refinance  ; but  frequently  faid,  he 
would  die  to  be  revenged  ol  that  tyrant. 
They  had  fpent  whole  months  in  this- 
manner,  the  one  injuring,  the  other  com- 
plaining ; when,  in  the  midd  of  tlijs  rage 
towards  each  other,  they  were  commanded 
upon  the  attack  of  the  caflle,  where  the 
corporal  received  a (hot  in  the  tliigh,  and 
fell  ; the  French  preffmg  on,  and  he  ex- 
pecting to  be  trampled  to  death,  called 
put  to^his  enemy,  Ah,  Valentine  ! can 
you  leave  me  here  r”  Valentine  imme- 
diately ran  back,  and  in  the  midd  of  a 
thick  fire  of  the  French,  took  the  corporal 
upon  his  back,  and  brought  him  through 
all  that  danger  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Sal- 
fine,  where  a cannon  ball  took  off  his  head  : 
his  body  fell  under  his  enemy  w'honi  he 
%vas  carrying  off.  Unnion  immediately 
forgot  his  wound,  rofe  up,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  then  threw^  himfelf  upon  the  bleeding 
carcafs,  crying,  “ Ah  Valentine  ! was  it 
for  nee,  who  have  fo  barbaroully  ufed  thee, 
that  thou  haft  died  ? I will  not  live  after 
thee.”  He  was  not  by  any  means  to  be 
forced  from  the  body,  but  was  removed 
vdth  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended 
with  tears  by  all  their  comrades  who  knew 
their  enmity.  When  he  was  brought  to  a 
tent,  Ids  wounds  were  dreffed  by  force  ; 
but  the  next  day,  iHll  calling  upon  Valen- 
tine-, and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to'him,  he 
died  in  the  pangs  of  remorfe.  Jailer, 

§ 257.  An  Example  of  U'tjiorical  Narra- 
tion from  Sallust. 

The  Trojans  (if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion) were  the  firll  founders  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  ; who,  under  the  condud 
pf  .Sneas,  having  made  their  efcape  from 
their  own  ruined  country,  got  to  Italy,  and 
there  for  fome  time  lived  a rambling  and 
unfettled  life,  without  any  fixed  place  of 
abode,  among  the  natives,  an  uncultivated 
people,  vvho'had  neither  law  nor  regular 
government,  but  were  wholly  free  from  all 
rule  or  reilraint.  This  mixed  multitude, 
however,  crowding  together  into  one  city, 
though  originally  different  in  extradion, 
language,  and  cufLoms,  united  into  one 
body,  ill  a furprifmgly  fhort  fpace  of  time. 
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And  as  their  little  ftate  came  to  be  tm-> 
proved  by  additional  numbers,  by  policy, 
and  by  extent  of  territory,  and  feeined 
likely  to  make  a figure  among  the  nations, 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of  things, 
the  appearance  of  profperity  drew-  upon 
them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  ftates; 
lo  that  the  princes  and  people  who  bor- 
dered upon  them,  begun  to  feek  occafions 
of  quarelling  with  them.  The  alliances 
they  could  form  were  but  few : for  molt 
of  the  neighbouring  Rates  avoided  em- 
broiling themfelves  on  their  account.  The 
Romans,  feeing  that  they  had  nothing  to 
truR  to  but  their  own  condud,  found  it 
neceffary  to  bellir  themfelves  with  great 
diligence,  to  make  vigorous  preparations, 
to  excite  one  another  to  face  their  enemies 
in  the  field,  to  hazard  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  their  country,  and 
their  families.  And  when,  by  their  va- 
lour, they  repulfed  the  enemy,  they  gave 
affillance  to  their  allies,  and  gained  friend- 
Ihips  by  often  giving,  and  feldom  de- 
manding, favours  of  that  fort.  They  had, 
by  this  time,  eRablifhed  a regular  form 
of  government,  to  wit,  the  monarchical. 
And  a fenate,  confiRing  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  yccars,  and  grown  wife  by  ex- 
perience, though  infirm  of  body,  con- 
fulted  with  their  kings  upon  all  important 
matters,  and,  on  account  of  their  age, 
and  care  of  their  country,  were  called  fa- 
thers. Afterwards,  when  kingly  power, 
which  was  originally  eftablilhed  for  the 
prefervation  of  liberty,  and  the  adyr.ntage 
of  the  Rate,  came  to  degenerate  into  law- 
lefs  tyranny,  they  found  it  neceffary  to 
alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  put 
the  fupreme  power  into  the  hands  of  two 
chief  magiftrates,  to  be  held  for  one  year 
only;  hoping,  by  this  contrivance,  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  effeds  naturally  arifing  from 
the  exorbitant  licentioufnefs  of  princes, 
and  the  indefeaRble  tenure  by  which  they 
generally  imagine  they  hold  their  fove- 
rcignty,  dc.  Sail.  Bell.  Catilinar. 

§ 2 >8.  ‘The  Story  D a m o n anti 
P Y T H I A s. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  of  the  Pythago- 
rean fed  in  pliilofophy,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Their 
mutual  friendfnip  was  fo  ilrong,  that  they 
were  ready  to  die  for  one  another.  One 
of  the  two  (for  it  is  not  icnown  which) 
being  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant, 
obtained  leave  to  go  into  his  own  country^ 
to  fettle  his  affairs,  on  condition  that  the 

other 
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?)t'lier  fhould  coHfeiit  to  be  imprifoncd  in. 
his  Head,  and  put  to  death  for  him,  if  he 
did  not  return  before  the  day  of  execution. 
The  attention  of  every  one,  and  efpecially 
of  the  tyrant  himfelf,  was  excited  to  the 
higheft  pitch  ; as  every  body  was  curious 
to  fee  what  fhould  be  the  event  of  fo 
ftrapg-e  an  affair.  When  the  time  was  al- 
moil  eiapfed,  and  he  who  w^as  gone  did 
not  appear,  the  rafnnefs  of  the  other,  whofe 
fanguine  fiiendfhip  had  put  him  upon  run- 
ning fo  fecmingly  defpetate  a hazard,  was 
univerfaily  blamed.  But  he  Hill  declared, 
that  he  had  not  the  lead  fliadovr  of  doubt 
in  his  mind  of  his  friend’s  fidelity.  The 
even:  fliewed  how  well  he  knew  him.  He 
came  in  due  time,  and  furreudered  himfelf 
to  that  fate,  which  he  had  no  reafon  to 
think  he  fhould  efcape;  and  which  he  did 
hot  defire  to  efcape  by  leaving  his  friend 
to  fuffer  it  in  his  place.  Sucli  fidelity  fof- 
tened  even  the  favage  heart  of  Dionyfius 
himfelf.  He  pardoned  the  condemned. 
He  gave  the  two  friends  to  one  another  ; 
and  begged  that  they  would  take  himfelf 
in  for  a third.  Val.  Max.  Cic. 

■§  259.  T'A'  hory  of  Dionysius  the 
tyrant. 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  fliewcd 
how  far  he  was,  from  being  happy,  even 
vvhiifl  he  had  abounded  in  riches,  and  all  the 
pleafures  which  riches  can  procure.  Da- 
mocles, one  of  his  flatterers,  was  compli- 
menting him  upon  his  power,  hb  treafures, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  royal  flate, 
and  affirming,  that  no  monarch  ever  was 
greater  or  happier  than  he.  ‘‘  Have  you 
‘‘  a mind,  Damocles,”  fays  the  king,  ‘‘  to 
tafle  this  happinefs,  and  know  by  ex- 
**  pericnce,  what  my  enjoyments  are,  of 
which  you  have  fo  high  an  idea  r” 
Damocles  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  Up- 
on which  the  king  ordered,  that  a royal 
banquet  fnould  be  prepared,  and  a gilded 
couch  placed  for  him,  covered  with  rich 
embroidery,  and  fideboards  loaded  wi^h 
gold  and  fllver  plate  ®f  immenfe  value. 
Pages  of  extraordinary  beauty  were  or- 
dered to  wait  on  him  at  table  j and  to 
obey  his  commands  with  the  greateft  rea- 
dinefs,  and  the  miofl  profound  fubmiffion. 
Neither  ointments,  chaplets  of  flowers, 
nor  rich  perfumes  were  wanting.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  the  mofl  exquifite 
delicacies  of  every  kind.  Damocles  fan- 
cied himfelf  amongft  the  gods.  In  the 
midil  of  all  his  happinefs,  he  fees,  let 
down  from  the  roof  exactly  over  his  neck 


as  he  lay  indulging  himfelf  in  flate,  a glit- 
tering fword  hung  by  a Angle  hair.  'Phe 
fight  of  dcilruclioii  thus  threatening  him 
from  on  high,  foon  put  a flop  to  his  joy 
and  revelling.  The  pomp  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  the  glitter  of  the  carved  plate, 
gave  him  no  longer  any  pleafure.  He 
dreads  to  flretch  forth  his  hand  to  the 
table.  He  throws  oif  the  chaplet  of  roles. 
Pie  haflens  to  re^move  from  his  dangerous 
fituation,  and  at  iafl  begs  the  king  to  re- 
flore  him  to  his  former  humble  condition, 
having  no  defire  to  enjoy  any  longer  fuch 
a dreadful  kind  of  happinefs. 

Cic,  Tifc.  ^ 'ef, 

§ ‘260.  J remark  able  Infance  of  fUal 
Duty. 

The  grretor  had  given  up  to  the  trium- 
vir a woman  of  fome  rank,  condemned, 
for  a capital  crime,  to  be  executed  in  the 
prifon.  He  who  had  cJiarge  of  the  exe- 
cution, in  confideration  of  her  birth,  did 
not  immediately  put  her  to  death.  He 
even  ventuied  to  let  her  daughter  have 
accef's  to  her  in  prifon  ; carefully  fearch- 
ing  her,  however,  as  flie  went  in,  left  flie 
fliould  carry  with  her  any  fuftenance 
concluding,  that  in  a few  days  the  mother 
mufti  of  courfe  perifli  for  want,  and  that 
the  feverity  of  putting  a woman  of  family 
to  a violent  death,  by  the  hand  of  thii 
executioner,  might  thus  be  avoided.  Some 
days  palling  in  this  manner,  the  triumvii? 
began  to  wonder  that  the  daughter  ftill 
came  to  vifit  her  mother,  and  could  by  nev 
nieans  comprehend,  how  the  latter  fhould 
live  fo  long.  Watching,  therefore,  care- 
fully, what  paffed  in  the  interview  between 
them,  he  found,  to  his  great  aftonifhmentg 
that  the  life  of  the  mother  had  been,  all 
this  while,  fupported  by  the  milk  of  the 
daughter,  who  came  to  the  prifon  everyr 
day,  to  give  her  mother  her  breafts  to  fuck. 
The  ftrange  contrivance  between  them  was 
reprefen  ted  to  the  judges,  and  procured  a 
pardon  for  the  mother.  Nor  was  it  thought, 
fufticient  to  give  to  fo  dutiful  a daughter 
the  forfeited  life  of  her  condemned  mo- 
ther, but  they  were  both  maintained- af- 
terwards by  a penfion  fettled  on  them  for 
life.  And  the  ground  upon  which  the  pri- 
fon flood  wa^  confccrated,  and  a temple  to 
filial  piety  built  upon  it. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or 
what  hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  it  will  put 
a daughter  upon  venturing,  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life,  to  maintain  her  imprifoned 
and  condemned  mother  in  fo  unufual  a 

manner^ 
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Coo 

manner  ! For  what  was  ever  heard  of 
more  drange,  than  a mother  fucking  the 
breads  of  her  own  daughter?  Jt  might 
even  feem  fo  unnatural  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be,  in  foine 
fort,  wrong,  if  it  were  not  that  duty  to 
parents  is  the  hril  law  of  nature. 

Fa/.  Max.  Plin. 

§ 261.  The  Continence  ^Scipio  Afri- 
ca n u s . 

The  foldiers,  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  brought  before  Scipio  a young 
I.idy  or  fuch  difiinguiihed  beauty,  that 
die  attraided  the  eyes  of  all  wherever  Ihe 
M'ent.  Scipio,  by  enquiring  concerning 
her  country  and  parents,  among  other 
things  learned,  that  fne  was  betrothed  to 
Ailucius,  prince  of  the  Celtiberians.  He 
immediately  ordered  her  parents  and  bride- 
groom to  be  fent  for.  In  the  mean  time 
he  WHS  informed,  that  the  young  prince 
was  lo  exceiiively  enamoured  of  his  bride, 
that  he  could  not  farvive  the  iofs  or  her. 
For  this  reafon,  as  Toon  as  he  appeared, 
and  beiore  he  fpoke  to  her  parents, 
he  took  gre.it  care  to  talk  with  him.  “ As 
“ you  and  1 are  both  young,*’  laid  he, 
we  can  conv.  rfe  together  with  a'reater 
nceNom.  \7 acn  your  bnuc,  wno  had 
“ fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  my  foldiers, 
“ was  brought  before  me,  I was  informed 
««  that  you  loved  her  pailionately  ; and,  in 
««  truth,  her  perfeft  beauty  left  me  no 
««  room  to  doubt  of  it.  If  1 were  at  llber- 
“ ty  to  indulge  a youthful  pafTion,  I 
mean  honourable  and  lawful  wedlock, 
and  were  not  folely  engroffed  by  the 
affairs  of  my  republic,  1 might  have 
hoped  to  hav'e  been  pardoned  my  ex- 
ediive  love  for  fo  charming  a milVrels. 
But  as  I am  lituated,  and  liave  it  in  my 
power,  with  pleafure  I promote  your 
happinefs.  Your  future  Ipoufe  has  met 
with  as  civil  and  me  dell  treatment  from 
me,  as  if  Ihe  had  been  amongll  lier  ov/n 
“ parents,  who  are  foon  to  be  yours  too. 
“ I have  kept  her  pure,  in  order  to  have 
« it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a prefen t 
‘‘  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  The  only 
return  I aflc  of  you  for  this  favour  is, 
“ that  you  will  be  a friend  to  the  Roman 
people ; and  that  if  you  believe  me  to 
be  a man  of  worth,  as  the  Hates  of 
“ Spain  formerly  experienced  my  father 
and  uncle  to  be,  you  may  know  there 
<•'  are  many  of  Rome  whp  rclemble  us ; 
“ and  there  are  not  a people  in  the 
F 


univerfe,  whom  you  ought  lefs  to  deHre 
“ to  be  an  enemv,  or  more  a friend,  to 
“ you  or  yours.”  The  youth,  covered 
with  blulhes,  and  full  of  joy,  embraced 
Scipio’s  hands,  praying  tiie  immortal  gods 
to  reward  him,  as  he  himfelf  was  not 
capable  to  do  it  in  the  degree  he  himfelf 
defired,  or  he  deferved.  Then  the  pa- 
rents and  relations  of  the  virgin  were 
called.  They  had  brought  a great  fum 
of  money  to  ranfoin  her.  But  feeing  her 
lellorcd  without  it,  they  began  to  beg 
Scipio  to  accept  that  fum  as  a prefent  ; 
protelling  they  would  acknowledge  it  as  a 
favour,  as  much  as  they  did  the  refcoring 
the  virgin  without  injury  olTered  to  her. 
Scipio,  unable  to  refill  thcir  importunate 
felicitations,  told  them,  he  accepted  it; 
and  ordering  it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet,  thus 
addrelled  Allucius  : “ To  the  portion  you 
“ are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law, 

I add  this,  and  beg  you  would  accept  it 
“ as  a nuptial  prefent.”  So  he  defircd 
him  to  take  up  the  gold,  and  keep  it  for 
himfelf.  Tranfported  with  joy  at  the  pre- 
fents  and  honours  conferred  on  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  expatiated  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  merits  of  Scipio.  “There 
“ is  come  amongfl  us,”  faid  he,  “ a young 
“ hero,  like  the  gods,  who  conquers  all 
“ things  as  well  by  generofjty  and  bene- 
“ ficence,  as  by  arms.”  For  this  reafon, 
having  raifed  troops  among  his  own  fub- 
jccls,  he  returned  a few  days  after  to  Scipio 
with  a body  of  1400  horle.  Li~oy. 

§ 262.  Phe  pyi-uate  Life  of  JEmilius 
Scipio. 

The  taking  of  Numantia,  v/bich  termi-* 
nated  a war  that  difgraced  the  Roman 
name,  completed  Scipio’s  military  exploits. 
But  in  order  to  liave  a more  perfed  idea 
of  his  merit  and  charader,  it  feems  that, 
after  having  feen  him  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, in  the  tumult  of  battles,  and  in  the 
pomp  of  triumphs,  it  will  not  be  loll  labour 
to  confider  him  in  the  repofe  of  a private 
life,  in  tlie  midH;  of  his  friends,  family,  and 
hoiifehold.  The  truly  gieat  man  ought  to 
be  fo  in  all  things.  The  magillrate,  gene- 
ral, and  prince,  may  conllrain  themfelves, 
%hilil  they  arc  in  a manner  exniblting 
themfclv'es  as  fpedacles  to  the  public,  and 
appear  quite  diflerent  from  what  they 
really  are.'  But  reduced  to  themfelves, 
and  without  the  witnelies  who  force  them 
to  wear  the  mafic,  all  their  liillre,  like  the 
pomp  of  the  tlieat.-e,  often  abandons  them. 
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and  leaves  little  more  to  be  feen  in 
them  than  meannefs  and  narrownefs  of 
mind. 

Scipio  did  not  depart  from  himfelf  in 
any  refpeft.  He  was  not  like  certain 
paintings,  that  are  to  be  feen  only  at  a 
diftance : he  could  not  but  gain  by  a 
nearer  view.  The  evcellent  education 
which  he  had  had,  through  the  care  of  his 
father  Paulus  iEmiiius,  who  had  provided 
him  with  the  moft  learned  mahers  of  thofe 
times,  as  well  in  polite  learning  as  the 
fciences  ; and  the  inilrudtions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Polybius,  enabled  him  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  hours  he  had  from  public 
' affairs  profitably,  and  to  fupport  the  lei- 
fure  of  a private  life,  with  pleafure  and 
dignity.  This  is  the  glorious  teftimony 
given  of  him  by  an  hillorian  : “ Nobody 
“ knew  better  how  to  mingle  leifure  and 
adtion,  nor  to  ufe  the  intervals  of  reft 
from  public  bufinefs  with  more  elegance 
and  tafte.  Divided  between  arms  and 
books,  between  the  military  labours  of 
" the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  occupations 
‘‘  of  the  clofet,  he  either  exercifed  his  body 
in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  or 
his  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences 
The  firft  Scipio  Africanus  ufed  to  fay. 
That  he  was  never  lefs  idle,  than  when  at 
leifure,  or  lefs  alone,  than  when  alone. 
A fine  faying,  cries  Cicero,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  that  great  man.  And  it  fhews  that, 
even  when  inaflive,  he  was  always  em- 
ployed ; and  that  when  alone,  lie  knew 
how  to  converfe  with  himfelf.  A very 
extraordinary  difpofition  in  perfons  ac- 
cuftomed  to  motion  and  agitation,  wdiom 
leifure  and  folkude,  when  they  are  reduced 
to  them,  plunge  into  a difguft  for  every 
thing,  and  fill  with  melancholy  ; fo  that 
they  are  difpleafed  in  every  thing  with 
themfelves,  and  fink  under  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  having  nothing  to  do.  This  fay- 
ing of  the  firft  Scipio  feems  to  me  to  fuit 
the  lecond  ftill  better,  who  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  by  being  educated  in 
a tafte  for  polite  learning  and  the  fciences, 
found  in  that  a great  relburcc  againft  the 
inconv'‘enience  of  which  v/c  have  been 
fpeaking.  Eefides  which,  having  ufually 
Polybius  and  Panjetius  with  him,  even  in^ 
the  field,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  his  lioufe 
was  open,  in  times  of  peace,  to  all  the 
learned.  Every  body  knows,  that  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  the  moft  accoin- 
pi.ihed  w^ork  of  that  kind  Rome  ever  pro- 
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duced,  for  natural  elegance  and  beauties, 
are  alcribed  to  him  and  Lmlius,  of  wlmm 
we  lhall  loon  fpcak.  It  was  publicly 
enough  reported,  that  they  aftifled  tliac 
poet  in  the  compofiiion  of  his  pieces  ; and 
Terence  himfelf  makes  it  an  honour  u> 
him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Adelphi.  1 
ftiall  undoubtedly  not  adviie  any  body,  and 
ieaft  of  ail  perfons  of  Scipio’s  rank,  to 
write  comedies.  But  on  this  occafioii,  let 
us  only  Gonfider  talle  in  general  for  let- 
ters. Is  there  a more  ingenuous,  a more 
aftefling  pleafure,  and  one  more  worthy 
of  a wife  and  virtuous  man,  1 might  per- 
haps add,  or  one  more  necelTary  to  a mi- 
litary perlon,  than  that  which  lefults  from 
reading  works  of  wit,  and  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  learned  ? Providence 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  obfervatiorv 
of  a Pagan,  thatheihould  be  above  tiiole 
trivial  pleafures,  to  which  perfons  vvitiiout 
letters,  knowledge,  euriofity,  and  tafte  fot? 
reading,  are  obliged  to  give  themfelves 

Another  kind  of  pleafure,  ftill  more  fen- 
fible,  more  warm,  more  natural,  and  more 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  conftitnted 
the  greateft  felicity  of  Scipio’s  life ; this 
was  that  of  friendfhip  ; a pleafure  feidom 
known  by  great  perlons  or  princes,  be- 
caufe,  generally  loving  only  themfelves, 
they  do  not  deferve  to  have  friends.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  moft  grateful  tie  of  human 
fociety ; fo  that  the  poet  Ennius  fays  with 
great  reafon,  that  to  live  without  friends 
is  not  to  live.  Scipio  had  undoubtedly  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  tliofe  very 
illuftrious but  I fhall  fpcak  here  only  of 
Lajlius,  whofe  probity  and  prudence  ac- 
quired him  the  furname  of  the  Wife. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  two  friends  bet- 
ter fuited  to  each  other  than  tkofe  great 
men.  They  were  almoft  of  the  fame  age, 
and  had  the  fame  inclination,  benevolence 
of  mind,  tafte  for  learning  of'  all  kinds, 
principles  of  government,  and  zeal  for  die 
public  good.  Scipio,  no  doubt,  took  place 
in  point  of  military  glory ; but  Laelius  did 
not  want  merit  of  that  kind ; and  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  he  fignalized  himfelf  very 
much  in  the  war  with  Viriathus.  As  to 
the  talents  of  the  mind,  the  fuperioriry,  in 
refped  of  eloquence,  feems  to  have  been, 
given  to  Lrelius ; though  Cicero  does  not 
agree  that  it  was  due  to  him,  and  fays, 
that  Laslius’s  ftyle  favoured  more  of  the 
ancient  manner,  and  had  fomething  kis 
agreeable  in  it  than  that  of  Scipio. 

Let  us  hear  Lselius  him! elf  (that  is  the 
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words  Cicero  puts  into  his  mouth)  upon 
lihe  ftricl  union  which  fubhlled  between 
Scipio  and  him.  “ As  for  me,”  fays  Lss- 
jius,  “ of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune, 
there  are  none,  1 think,  comparable  to 
the  happinefs  of  having  Scipio  for  my 
friend.  I found  in  our  friendfhip  a per- 
« feci  conformity  of  fer.timents  in  refpecl 
to  public  affairs;  an  incxhauflible  fund 
of  counfels  and  fupporis  in  private  life; 
« with  a tranquillity  and  delight  not  to  be 
cxprefied.  I never  gave  Scipio  the 
leaii  offence,  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
ever  heard  a word  efcape  him  that  did 
“ not  pleafe  m.e.  We  had  but  one  houfe, 
« and  one  table  at  our  common  expence, 
“ the  frugality  of  which  was  equally  the 
“ take  of  both.  In.war,  in  travelling,  in 
the  country,  we  were  always  together. 
“ I do  not  mention  our  fludies,  and  the 
“ attention  of  us  both  always  to  learn 
fomething;  this  was  the  employment  of 
all  our  leifure  hours,  removed  from  the 
fight  and  commerce  of  the  world.” 

Is  there  any  thing  comparable  to  a 
friendfhip  like  that  which  Laslius  has  jull 
deferibedi  What  a confolation  is  it  to 
have  a fecond  felf,  to  whom  we  have  no- 
thing fecret,  and  in  whofe  heart  we  may 
pour  out  our  own  with  perfecl  effufion  ! 
Could  we  take  profperity  fo  fenfibly,  if  we 
had  no  one  to  fhare  in  our  joy  with  us  f 
And  what  a relief  is  it  in  adverkty,  and 
the  accidents  of  life,  to  have  a friend  kill 
more  alfedled  with  them  than  ourfelves  ! 
What  highly  exalts  the  value  of  the  fidend- 
ihip  we  fpeak  of,  was  its  not  being  found- 
ed at  all  upon  interek,  but  folely  upon 
ekeem  for  each  other’s  virtues.  “ Wdiat 
Qccafion,”  fays  Ltelius,  could  Scipio 
“ have  of  me  ? Undoubtedly  none;  nor  I 
“ of  him.  But  my  attachment  to  him  was 
the  effefl  of  my  high  ekeem  and  admi- 
“ radon  of  his  virtues;  and  his  to  mearofe 
« from  the  favourable  idea  of  my  character 
“ and  manners.  The  friendfliip  increafed 
“ afterwards  upon  both  kdes,  by  habit  and 
**  commerce.  Vv^e  both,  indeed,  derived 
great  advantages  from  it ; but  tliofe 
were  not  our  view,  when  we  began  to 
“ love  each  other.” 

I cannot  place  the  famous  embaffy  of 
Scipio  Africanus  into  the  Ealland  Egypt, 
better  than  here ; we  fhali  fee  the  lame 
take  of  fimplicity  and  modeky,  as  we  have 
juk  been  reprefenting  in  his  private  life, 
Ihine  out  in  it.  It  was  a maxim  with  the 
Romans,  frequently  to  fend  ambaffadors 
to  their  allies,  to  ta,ke  cognizance  of  their 


affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences. It  was  with  this  view  that  three 
illukrious  perfons,  P.  Scipio  A.^ricanus, 
Sp.  Mumndus,  and  L.  Metelius,  were  fenc 
into  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  Phyfon  then 
reigned,  the  mole  cruel  tyrant  mentioned 
in  hikery.  They  had  orders  -to  go  from 
thence  to  Syria,  which  the  indolence,  and 
afterwards  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  Ni- 
canor  ainongk  the  Parthians,  made  a prey 
to  troubles,  faflions,  and  revolts.  They 
were  next  to  vifit  Afia  Minor  and  Greece’; 
to  infpecl  into  the  affairs  of  thofe  countiies ; 
to  inquire  into  what  manner  the  treaties 
made  with  the  Remans  were  obfes  ved ; 
and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  pokible,  all  the 
diforders  that  Ihould  come  to  their  know- 
ledge. I'hey  acquitted  themlelves  with 
fo  much  equity,  wildom,  and  ability,  and 
did  fucli  great  fervLes  to  thofe  to  whom:' 
they  were  lent,  in  re-eftablifliing  order 
amongk  them,  and  in  accommodating 
their  differences,  that,  when  they  leturn- 
ed  to  Rome,  ambafiadors  arrived  there 
from  all  the  parts  in  which  they  had  been, 
to  thank  the  lenate  for  having  lent  perfons 
of  fuch  great  merit  to  them,  whofe  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  they  could  not  fufficiently 
commend. 

The  firk  place  to  which  they  went,  ac- 
cording to  their  inllrudtions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  with  great 
magnificence.  As  for  them,  they  affeded 
it  fo  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who 
was  the  richelf  and  mok  powerful  perfon 
of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend,  the  philofo- 
pher  Pan^tius,  with  him,  and  five  dom.ef- 
tics.  Plis  vidories,  fays  an  ancient  writer, 
and  not  his  attendants,  were  confidered  ; 
and  his  pcrfonal  virtues  and  qualities  were 
ekeemed  in  him,  and  not  the  glitter  of  gold 
and  filver. 

Though,  during  their  whole  kay,  in 
Egypt,  the  king  caufed  their  table  to  be 
covered  with  the  mok  exquifite  provifions 
of  every  kind,  they  never  touched  any  but 
the  mok  fimple  and  common,  defpifing  all 
the  rek,  which  only  ferve  to  foften  the 
mind  and  enervate  the  body. —But,  on 
fuch  occafions,  ought  not  the  ambafiadors 
of  fo  powerful  a fiate  as  Rome  to  have 
fufiained  its  reputation  of  majeky  in  ^ 
foreign  nation,  by  appearing  in  public 
with  a numerous  train  and  magnificent 
equipages  This  was  not  the  take  of  the 
Remans,  that  is,  of  the  people  that, 
among  all  rations  of  the  earth,  thought 
the  m.ok  jukly  of  true  greatnefs  and  folid 
gloiy,  Rollin. 
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§ 263.  On  PunSluatlo}^, 

•Punfluadon  is  the  art  of  marking  in 
writing  tlje  feveral  paufes,  or  refts,  be- 
tween lentences  and  the  parts  of  fentences, 
according  to  their  proper  quantity  or  pro- 
portion, as  they  are  expreffed  in  a jull;  and 
accurate  pronunciation. 

As  the  feveral  articulate  founds,  tlie  fyl- 
lables  and  words,  of  which  fentences  con- 
lift,  are  marked  by  letters ; fo  the  refts  and 
paufes,  between  fentences  and  their  parts, 
.are  marked  by  Points. 

But,  though  the  feveral  articulate  founds 
are  pretty  fully  and  exaflly  marked  by 
letters  of  known  and  determinate  power ; 
yet  the  feveral  paufes,  which  are  ufed  in  a 
juft  pronunciation  of  difcourfe,  are  very 
imperfefUy  exprelfed  by  Points. 

For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion 
between  the  feveral  parts  of  fentences, 
and  the  different  paufes  in  a juft  pronun- 
ciation, which  exprefs  thofe  degrees  of 
connexion  according  to  their  proper  value, 
admit  of  great  variety ; but  the  whole 
number  of  Points,  which  we  have  to  ex- 
prefs this  variety,  amounts  only  to  four^ 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  under  a necef- 
fity  of  expreffing  paufes  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity, on  different  occafions,  by  different 
Points;  and  more  frequently,  of  expreffing 
paufes  of  different  quantity  by  the  fame 
Points. 

So  that  the  doflrine  of  Punfluati&n 
muft  needs  be  very  imperfed : few  precife 
rules  can  be  given  which  will  hold  with- 
out exception  in  all  cafes  ; but  much  muft 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  the 
writer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a greater  number 
of  marks  were  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
poffible  different  paufes  of  pronunciation  ; 
the  do£lrine  of  them  would  be  very  per- 
plexed and  difficult,  and  the  ufe  of  them 
would  rather  embarrafs  than  affift  the  rea- 
der. 

It  remains^  therefore,  that  we  be  content 
with  the  rules  of  Punftuation,  laid  down 
v/ith  as  much  exadnefs  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed  will  admit ; fuch  as  may  ferve 
for  a general  diredion,  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  different  occafions;  and  to  be 
fupplied,  where  deficient,  by  the  writer’s 
judgment. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  connexion  be- 
tween fentences,  and  between  their  prin- 
cipal conftrudive  parts.  Rhetoricians  have 
confidered  under  the  following  diftindions. 


is  thus  marked 


as  the  moft  obvious  and  remarkable  : the 
Period,  L'olon,  Semicolon,  and  Com- 
ma. 

The  Period  Is  the  whole  fentence,  com- 
plete in  itfelf,  wanting  nothing  to  make  a 
full  and  perfed  fenfe,  and  not  conneded  in 
conftrudion  with  a fubfequent  fentence. 

The  Colon,  or  Member,  is  a chief  con- 
ftrudive part,  or  greater  divifion,  of  a fen- 
tence. 

The  Semicolon  or  H;df- member,  is  a 
lefs  conftrudive  part/  or  fubdivilion,  of  a 
fentence  or  member. 

A fentence  or  member  is  again  fubdi- 
vlded  into  Commas,  or  Segments;  which 
are  the  leaft  conftrudive  parts  of  a fentence 
or  member,  in  this  way  of  confidering  it ; 
for  the  next  fubdivifion  would  be  the  refo- 
lution  of  it  into  phrafes  and  words. 

The  Grammarians  have  followed  this 
divlijon  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  have  apr 
propriated  to  each  of  thefe  diftindions  its 
mark,  or  point ; which  takes  its  name 
from  the  part  of  the  fentence  v/hich  it  is 
employed  to  diftinguifh as  follows  ; 

The  Period  1 
The  Colon  I 
The  Semicolon  f 
The  Comma  J 

The  proportional  quantity,  or  time,  of 
the  points,  with  refped  to  one  another,  is 
determined  by  the  following  general  rule  ; 
The  Period  is  a paufe  in  quantity  or  dura- 
tion double  of  the  Colon : the  Colon  is 
double  of  the  Semicolon ; and  the  Semi- 
colon is  double  of  the  Comma.  So  that 
they  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one 
another,  as  the  Semibref,  the  Minim,  the 
Crotchet,  and  the  Quaver,  in  mulic.  The 
precife  quantity,  or  duration,  of  each  paufe 
or  note  cannot  be  defined  ; for  that  varies 
with  the  time  ; and  both  in  difcourfe  and 
mufic  the  fame  compolition  may  be  re- 
hearfed  in  a quicker  or  a flower  time  : but 
in  mufic  the  proportion  between  the  notes 
remains  ever  the  fame;  and  in  difcourfe, 
if  the  dodrine  of  Punduation  were  exad, 
the  proportion  between  the  paufes  would 
be  ever  invariable. 

The  Points  then  being  defigned  to  ex- 
prefs the  paufes,  which  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  connexion  between  fen- 
tences, and  between  their  principal  conftruc- 
tive  parts ; in  order  to  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Points,  and  to  know  how  to  apply 
them  properly,  we  muft  confider  the  nature 
of  a fentence,  as  divided  into  its  principal 
conftrudive  parts,  and  the  degrees  of  con- 
R r nexioa 
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nexion  between  thofe  parts  upon  which 
fuch  divifion  of  it  depends. 

To  begin  with  the  leail  of  tliefe  princi- 
pal conitrudive  parts,  the  Comma.  In 
order  the  more  clearly  to  deUrmine  the 
proper  application  of  the  Point  which 
marks  ir,  we  mull  diftinguilh  between  an 
imperfed  phrafe,  a fimpie  fentence,  and  a 
compounded  fentence. 

An  imperfed  phrafe  contains  no  afler- 
tion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a propcfiiion 
or  fentence. 

A fimple  fentence  has  but  one  fubjed, 
and  one  finite  verb. 

A compounded  fentence  has  more  than 
one  fubjed,  or  one  finite  verb,  either  ex- 
prefled  or  underftood  : or  it  confif  s of  two 
or  more  fimpIe  fentences  conneded  to- 
gether. 

In,  a fentence,  the  fubjed  and  the  verb 
may  be  each  of  them  accompanied  with 
feveral  adjunds;  as  the  objed,  the  end, 
the  circumllances  of  time,  place,  manner, 
and  the  like;  and  the  fubjed  or  verb  may 
be  either  immediately  conneded  with  them, 
or  mediately  ; that  is,  by  being  conneded 
with  feme  thing,  w'hich  is  conneded  widi 
fome  other  ; and  fo  on. 

If  the  feveral  adjunds  affed  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  a ddferent  manner,  they  are 
only  fo  many  imperfed  phrales  ; and  the 
fentence  is  fimpie. 

A fimpie  fentence  admits  of  no  point, 
by  which  it  may  be  divided,  or  diilinguifli- 
ed  into  parts. 

If  the  feveral  adjunds  affed  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  the  fame  manner,  they  may 
be  refolved  into  fo  many  fimpie  fentences ; 
the  fentence  then  becomes  com.pounded, 
and  it  muft  be  divided  into  its  parts  by 
Points. 

For,  if  there  are  feveral  fubjeds  belong- 
ing in  the  lame  manner  to  one  verb,  or  fe- 
yeral  verbs  belonging  in  the  fame  manner 
to  one  fubjed,  the  iubjeds  and  verbs  are 
jfiili  to  be  accounted  equal  in  number:  for 
every  verb  mud  have  its  fubjed,  and  every 
fubjed  its  verb;  and  every  one  of  the  fub- 
jeds, or  verbs,  Ihould  or  may  have  its 
point  or  diftindion. 

Examples : 

• The  palTion  for  praife  produces  excel- 
lent effeds  in  women  cf  fenfe.”  Addifon, 
Sped.  iN®  7I5.  In  this  fentence  pajjion  is 
the  lubjed,  tx\i\  prciiuces  the  verb;  each  of 
which  IS  accompanied  and  conneded  with 
its  adjunds.  The  fubjed  is  not  palfion  in 
general,  but  a particular  paiTion  detei- 


mined  by  its  adjund  cf  fpecification,  as  we 
may  call  it;  the  paffion  for  praife.  So 
likewife  the  verb  is  immediately  tonneded 
with  its  objed,  excellent  effeSis  ; and  medi- 
ately, that  is,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
word  effeSiSy  with  nvomen,  the  fubjed  in 
which  thefe  effeds  are  produced  ; which 
again  is  conneded  with  its  adjund  of  fpe- 
cification ; for  it  is  not  meaned  of  women 
in  general,  but  of  women  of  fenfe  only. 
Ladly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  verb 
is  conneded  with  each  of  thefe  feveral  ad- 
junds  in  a different  manner;  namely  with 
effeiisy  as  the  objed  ; with  ^aooTnen,  as  the 
lubjed  of  them  ; with  fenfey  as  the  quality 
or  charaderillic  of  thofe  women.  The  ad- 
junds therefore  are  only  fo  many  imper- 
fed phrafes ; the  fentence  is  a fiinple  fen- 
tence, and  admits  of  no  point,  by  which 
it  may  be  difHnguiflied  into  parts. 

“ The  palTion  for  praife,  which  is  fo 
very  vehement  in  the  fair  fex,  produces  ex- 
cellent effeds  in  women  of  fenfe.”  Here 
a new  verb  is  introduced,  accompanied  with 
adjunds  of  its  own;  and  the  fubjed  is  re- 
peated by  the  relative  pronoun  n.vhiJo.  It 
now  becomes  a compounded  fentence, 
made  up  of  two  fimpie  fentences,  one  of 
which  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
other;  it  mufi:  therefore  be  diilinguilhed 
into  its  component  parts  by  a point  placed 
on  e.ich  fide  of  the  additional  fentence. 

Flow  many  inftances  have  we  [in  the 
fair  fex]  of  chafiity,  fidelity,  d*  votion  ! 
How  many  ladies  dilUnguifh  thcmfelves  by  . 
the  education  of  their  children,  care  of 
their  families , and.  love  cf  their  hufbands  ; 
which  are  the  great  qualities  andatchieve- 
ments  of  women- kind  ; as  the  making  of 
war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  .ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  are  thofe  by  which 
men  grow  famous,  and  get  themlelves  a 
name  1”  Ibid* 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  two  fentences,  the 
adjunds  chafity,  fidelity,  de-votion,  are  con- 
neded with  the  verb  by  the  word  infances 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  effied  make  fo 
many  difiind  fentences : “ how  many  in- 
fiances  have  we  of  chafiity  1 how  many 
infiances  have  we  of  fidelity  I how  many 
infiances  have  we  of  devotion  1”  1 hey 
mufi  therefore  be  fepar.ited  from  one  ano- 
ther by  a point.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  adjunds,  “ education  of  their  children, 
&c.”  in  the  former  part  of  the  next  fen- 
tence : as  likewife  of  the  feveral  fubjefts, 
“ the  making  cf  war,  &c.”  in  the  latter 
part ; which  have  in  effed  each  their  verb ; 

for 
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for  each  of  thefe  is  an  atchievcment  by 
which  men  grow  famous.” 

As  fentsnces  themfelves  are  divided  into 
limple  and  compounded,  fo  the  members 
of  I'enteRces  may  be  divided  likewife  into 
fimpleand  compounded  members:  for  whole 
fentences,  whether  iimple  or  compounded, 
may  become  members  of  other  fentences 
by  means  of  fome  additional  connexion. 

Simple  members  of  fentences  clofely 
coiinedled  together  it]  one  compounded 
^ember,  or  fentence,  are  diftinguiihed  or 
feparated  by  a Comma : as  in  the  fore- 
going examples. 

So  likewife,  the  cafe  abfolute;  nouns  in 
oppofition,  when  confillingof  many  term.s; 
the  participle  with  fomething  depending  on 
it;  are  to  be  dilUnguilhed  by  the  Comma: 
for  they  may  be  refolved  into  fimple  mem- 
bers. 

When  an  addrefs  is  made  to  a perfon, 
the  noun,  anfwering  to  the  vocative  ca/e 
in  Latin,  is  diftinguiihed  by  a Comma. 

Examples : 

This  faid,  He  form’d  thee,  Adam  ; thee,  O man, 
Duft  of  the  ground.” 

^ Now  morn,  her  rofy  fteps  in  th’  eaftern  clime 
Advancing,  fow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.” 

Two  nouns,  or  two  adjedlives,  con- 
nedled  by  a lingle  Copulative  or  Dif- 
jundlive,  are  not  feparated  by  a point : but 
when  there  are  more  than  two,  or  where 
the  conjundlion  is  underftood,  they  muft 
be  diftinguiihed  by  a Comma. 

Simple  members  conneded  by  relatives, 
and  comparatives,  are  for  the  moft  part, 
diftinguifted  by  a Comma  : but  when  the 
members  are  ihort  in  comparative  fen- 
tences; and  when  two  members  are  clofely 
(Conneded  by  a relative,  reftraining  the  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a particu- 
lar fenfe ; the  paufe  becomes  almort  infen- 
fible,  and  the  Comma  is  better  omitted. 

Examples : 

Raptures,  tranfports,  and  extalles,  are 
the  rewards  which  they  confer : lighs  and 
tears,  pr;iyers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the 
ofterings  which  are  paid  to  them.” 

Addiforii  ibid, 

partial,  changeful,  palTionate,  unjuft, 

Whofc  attributes  w^ic  rage,  revenge,  or  luft.” 

Pope. 
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What  is  fweeter  than  honey?  and  what 
is  ftronger  than  a lion  ?” 

A circumftance  of  importance,  though 
no  more  than  an  imperfed  phrafe,  may  be 
fet  off  with  a Comma  on  each  fide,  to  give 
it  greater  force  and  diftindion. 

Example : 

' “ The  principle  may  be  defedive  or 
faulty;  but  the  confequences  it  produces 
are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, it  ought  not  to  be  extinguiftied.” 
Addifon,  ibid. 

A member  of  a fentence,  whether  lim- 
ple  or  compounded,  that  requires  a greater 
paufe  than  a Comma,  yet  does  not  of  itfelf 
make  a complete  fentence,  but  is  followed 
by  fomething  clofely  depending  on  it,  may 
be  diftinguiihed  by  a Semicolon. 

Example : 

“ But  as  this  paftion  for  admiration, 
v/hen  it  works  according  to  reafon,  im- 
proves the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in 
every  thing  that  is  laudable ; fo  nothing -is 
more  defti  udlive  to  them,  when  it  is  go- 
verned by  vanity  and  folly,” 

Addifon,  ibid. 

Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Semicolon;  each  of  which 
parts  is  a compounded  member,  divided 
into  its  ftrnple  members  by  the  Comma. 

A member  of  a fentence,  whether  iimple 
or  compounded,  which  of  itfelf  would  make 
a complete  fentence,  and  fo  requires  a 
greater  paufe  than  a Semicolon,  yet  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  additional  part  making  a more 
full  and  perfedl  fenfe,  may  be  diftinguiih- 
ed by  a Colon. 

Example : 

Were  all  books  reduced  to  their 
quinteffence,  many  a bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a penny  paper : 
there  would  be  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  a folio ; the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contained  on  a few  Ihelves  : not 
to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would 
be  utterly  annihilated,”  Addifon^  Sped* 
N°  124. 

Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  Colons : the  firft  and  laft  of 
which  are  compounded  members,  each  di- 
vided by  a Comma  ; the  fecond  and  third 
are  fimple  members. 

When  a Semicolon  has  preceded,  and  a 
greater  paufe  is  Hill  neceftary ; a Cclo* 
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may  be  employed,  though  the  fentence  be 
incomplete. 

The  Colon  is  alfo  commonly  ufed,  when 
an  example,  or  a fpeech,  is  introduced. 

When  a fentence  is  fo  far  perfedlly  finifh- 
ed,  as  not  to  be  conneded  in  conftrudion 
with  the  following  fentence,  it  is  marked 
with  a Period. 

In  all  cafes,  the  proportion  of  the  feve- 
ral  points  in  refped  to  one  another  is  rather 
to  be  regarded,  than  their  fuppofed  pre- 
cife  quantity,  or  proper  office,  when  taken 
feparately. 

Befides  the  points  which  mark  the  paufes 
in  difcourfe,  there  are  others  which  denote 
a different  modulation  of  the  voice  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  fenfe.  Thefe  are 


The  Interrogation  point. 
The  Exclamation  point. 
The  Parenthefis, 


thus 

marked 


The  Interrogation  and  Exclamation 
Points  are  fufficiently  explained  by  their 
names : they  are  indeterminate  as  to  their 
quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent 
in  that  refped  to  a Semicolcm,  a Colon,  or 
a Period,  as  the  fenfe  requires.  They 
mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice. 

The  Parenthefis  inclofes  in  the  body  of 
a fentence  a member  inferted  intoit,  which"* 
is  neither  neceffary  to  the  fenfe,  nor  at  all 
affeds  the  conftrudion.  It  marks  a mo- 
derate depreffion  of  the  voice,  with  a paufe 
greater  than  a Comma,  Lo^tk„ 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
ORATIONS,  CHARACTERS,  AND  LETTERS. 


§ I . The  JirJl  Oration  againjl  Philip  t 
pronounced  in  the  Archonjhip  of  Arijlo^ 
demusy  in  the  firji  year  of  the  Hundred 
and  Se<venth  Olympiad,  and  the  ninth  of 
Philip's  Reign, 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE  have  feen Philip oppofed in  his 
defign  of  pairing  into  Greece, 
through  Thermopylae ; and  obliged 
to  retire.  The  danger  they  had  thus 
efcaped  deeply  affeded  the  Athenians. 
So  daring  an  attempt,  which  was,  in 
elfedl,  declaring  his  purpofes,  filled 
them  with  allonilhment : and  the  view 
of  a power,  which  every  day  received 
new  acceffions,  drove  them  even  to 
defpair.  Yet  their  averfion  to  public 
bulinefs  was  ftill  predominant.  They 
forgot  that  Philip  might  renew  his 
attetnpt ; and  thought  they  had  pro- 
vided fufficiently  for  their  fecurity,  by 
polling  a body  of  troops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Attica,  under  the  command 
of  Menelaus,  a foreigner.  They  then 
proceeded  to  convene  an  afiembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  confider  what 
meafures  were  to  be  taken  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  Philip.  On  which 
occafion  Demollhenes,  for  the  firll 
time,  appeared  againft  that  prince ; 
and  difplayed  thofe  abilities,  which 
proved  the  greatell  obftacle  to  his 
defigns. 

At  Athens,  the  whole  power  and  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  were  placed  in 
the  people.  It  was  their  prerogative 


to  receive  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
jullice,  to  abrogate  and  enaft  laws, 
to  make  what  alterations  in  the  Hate 
they  judged  convenient;  in  fhort,  all 
matters,  public  or  private,  foreign  or 
domeftic,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
were  determined  by  them. 

Whenever  there  was  occafion  to  deli- 
berate, the  people  alfembled  early  in 
the  morning,  fometimes  in  the  forum 
or  public  place,  fometimes  in  a place 
called  Pnyx,  but  moll  frequently  in 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  A few  days 
before  each  alTembly  there  was  a 
U^oy^ufjt.iA,oc  or  Placart  fixed  on  the 
llatues  of  fome  illuftrious  men  ereded 
in  the  city,  to  give  notice  of  the  fub- 
jedl  to  be  debated.  As  they  refufed 
admittance  into  the  alTembly  to  all 
perfons  who  had  not  attained  the  ne- 
celfary  age,  fo  they  obliged  all  others 
to  attend.  The  Lexiarchs  flretched 
out  a cord  dyed  with  fcarlet,  and  by 
it  pulhed  the  people  towards  the  place 
of  meeting.  Such  as  received  the 
ftain  were  fined;  the  more  diligent 
had  a fmall  pecuniary  reward,  Thefe 
Lexiarchs  were  the  keepers  of  the 
regiller,  in  which  were  inrolled  the 
names  of  fuch  citizens  as  had  a right 
of  voting.  And  all  had  this  right 
who  were  of  age,  and  not  excluded 
by  a perfonal  fault.  Undutiful  chil- 
dren, cowards,  brutaldebauchees,  pro- 
digals, debtors  to  the  public,  were  all 
excluded.  Until  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
women  had  a right  of  fuffVage,  which 
R r 3 they 
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thcyi.\vere  faid  to  have  lod,  on  account 
of  their  partiality  to  Minerva,  in  her 
difpute  with  Neptune,  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  city. 

in  ordinary  cafes,  all  matters  were  firfl 
deliberated  in  the  /enafe  of  fi^je  hun- 
dred, compofed  of  fifty  fenators  chofen 
out  of  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  Each 
tribe  had  its  turn  of  prefiding,  and 
the  fifty  fenators  in  office  were  called 
Prytanes.  And,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes,  the  Attic  year  was 
divided  into  ten  parts,  the  four  fird 
containing  thirty-fix,  the  other  thirty- 
five  days;  in  order  to  make  the  Lu- 
nar year  complete,  which,  according 
to  their  calculation,  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  During 
each  of  thefe  divifions,  ten  of  the  fifty 
Prytanes  governed  for  a week,  and 
were  called  Proedri:  and,  of  thefe, 
he  who  in  the  courfe  of  the  week 
prefided  for  one  day,  was  called  the 
Epidate:  three  of  the  Proedri  being 
excluded  from  this  office. 

The  Prytanes  affembled  the  people  : the 
Proedri  declare  the  occafion  ; and  the 
Epidatai  demand  their  voices.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  the  ordinary  aflem- 
blies : the  extraordinary  were  con- 
vened as  well  by  the  generals  as  the 
Prytanes-;  and  fometimes  the  people 
met  of  their  own  accord,  without  wait- 
ing the  formalities. 

The  afiembly  was  opened  by  a facrifice; 
and  the  place  w^as  fprinkled  with  tlie 
blood  of  the  viftim.  'Phen  an  im- 
precation was  pronounced,  conceived 
in  thefe  terms ; May  the  gods  pur- 
« fue  that  man  to  dedrudeion,  with 
ail  his  race,  who  fiiall  ad,  fpsak, 
**  or  contrive,  any  thing  againd  this 
**  ftatc!’^  This  ceremony  being 
fimfhed,  the  Proedri  declared  the  oc- 
cafion of  the  afiembly,  and  reported 
the  opinion  of  the  fenate.  If  any 
doubt  arofe,  an  herald,  by  commifiion 
from  the  Epidata;,  with  a loud  voice, 
invited  any  citizen,  fird  of  thofe  above 
the  age  of  fifty,  to  fpeak  his  opinion  : 
and  then  the  red  according  to  their 
ages.  This  right  of  precedence  had 
been  granted  by  a law  of  Solon,  and 
the  order  of  fpeaking  determined  in- 
tirely  by  the  difference  of  years.  In 
the  time  of  Demodhenes,  this  law  was 
not  in  force.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
repealed  about  fifty  years  before  the 
date  of  this  oration.  Y^et  Uie  cudom 


dill  continued,  out  of  refpefl  to  tfifi’ 
reafonable  and  decent  purpofe  for 
which  the  law  was  originally  enaded. 

- When  a fpcaker  has  delivered  his 
fentiments,  be  generally  sailed  on  an 
odicer,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to 
read  his  motion,  and  propound  it  in 
form.  He  then  fat  down,  or  relumed 
his  difeourfe,  and  enforced  his  mo- 
tion by  additional  arguments:  and 
fometimes  the  fpeech  was  introduced 
by  his  motion  thus  propounded.  When 
all  the  fpeakers  had  ended,  the  people 
gave  their  opinion,  by  dretching  out 
their  liands  to  him  whole  propofaf 
pleafed  them  mod.  And  Xenophon 
reports,  that,  night  having  come  on 
when  the  people  were  engaged  in  an 
important  debate,  they  were  obliged 
to  defer  their  determination  till  next 
day,  for  fear  of  confufion,  when  their 
hands  were  to  be  raifed. 

Porrexerunt  manus,  faith  Cicero  (pro 
Flacco)  &'  Pfephifma  natufn  ef.  And, 
to  conditute  this  Pfephifma  or  decree, 
fix  thoufand  citizens  at  lead  were  re- 
quired. When  it  was  drawn  up,  the 
name  of  its  author,  or  that  perfon 
whole  opinion  has  prevailed,  was  pre- 
fixed : whence,  in  fpeaking  of  it,  they 
call  it  his  decree.  The  date  of  it 
contained  the  name  of  the  Archon, 
that  of  the  day  and  month,  and  that 
of  the  tribe  then  prefiding.  The  bu- 
finefs  being  over,  the  Prytanes  dif- 
mifiTed  the  afiembly. 

The  reader  who  chufes  to  be  more  mi- 
nutely informed  in  the  cudoms,  and 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  public 
alTemblies  of  Athens,  may  confult  the 
Archselogia  of  Archbidiop  Potter,  Si- 
gonins  or  the  Concionatrices  of  Arif- 
tophanes. 

HAD  we  been  convened,  Athenians  I 
on  feme  new  fubjeft  of  debate,  I had  wait- 
ed, until  mod  of  the  ufual  perfons  had  de- 
clared their  opinions.  If  I had  approved 
of  any  thing  propofed  by  them,  I diould 
have  continued  filent:  If  not,  I had  then 
attempted  to  fpeak  my  fentiments.  But 
fince  thofe  very  points  on  which  thefe  fpeak- 
ers  have  oftentimes  been  heard  already  are, 
at  this  time,  to  be  confidered;  though  I 
have  arifen  fird,  I prefume  I may  expect 
your  pardon;  for  if''they  on  former  oc- 
cafions  had  advifed  the  necefiary  meafures, 
ye  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  con- 
fult at  prefenU 
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Eirfl;  then,  Athenians  ! thefe  cur  afFairs 
mull  not  bethought  defperate;  no,  though 
their  fituation  Teems  intirely  deplorable. 
Tor  the  moll  IhoCking  circumllance  of  all 
our  pah  condudl  is  really  the  moh  favour- 
able to  our  future  expedlations.  And 
what  is  this  ? That  our  own  total  indo- 
lence hath  been  the  caufe  of  all  our  pre- 
fent  difficulties.  For  were  we  thus  dif- 
trelTed,  in  fpite  of  every  vigorous  effort 
which  the  honour  of  our  hate  demanded, 
there  were  then  no  hope  of  a recovery. 

In  the  next  place,  reliefl  (you  who  have 
been  informed  by  others,  and  you  who  can 
yourfelves  remember)  how  great  a power 
the  Lacedemonians  not  long  fince  pof- 
fefied ; and  with  what  refolution,  with  what 
dignity  you  difdained  to  a6l  unworthy  of 
the  Hate,  but  maintained  the  war  againll 
them  for  the  rights  of  Greece.  Why  do  I 
mention  thefe  things  ? That  ye  may  know, 
that  ye  may  fee,  Athenians ! that  if  duly 
vigilant,  ye  cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear; 
that  if  once  rernifs,  not  any  thing  can  hap- 
pen agreeable  to  your  defires:  witnefs  the 
then  powerful  arms  of  Lacedemon,  which 
a juft  attention  to  your  interells  enabled 
you  to  vanquiili:  and  this  man’s  late  in- 
lolent  attempt,  which  our  infenfibility  to 
all  our  great  concerns  hath  made  the  . 
caufe  of  this  confufion. 

if  there  be  a man  in  this  affembly  who 
thinks  that  we  mull  find  a formidable 
enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views,  on  one 
hand,  the  numerous  armies  which  attend 
him;  and,  on  the  ocher,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  ftate  thus  defpoiled  of  its  dominions ; 
he  thinks  juftly.  Yet  let  him  reflefl  on 
this : there  was  a time,  Athenians  ! when 
we  poffefted  Pydna,  and  Potid^a,  and'Me- 
thone,  and  all  that  country  round : when 
many  of  thofe  ftates  now  fubjedled  to  him 
were  free  and  independent ; and  more  in- 
clined to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  iiad 
then  Philip  reafoned  in  the  fame  manner. 
Flow  ftiall  I dare  to  attack  the  Athenia 
ans,  whofe  garrifons  command  my  ter-- 
ritory,  while  I ana  dellitute  of  ail  af- 
fiftance  !”  Fie  would  not  have  engaged 
in  thofe  enterprizes  which  are  now  crown-, 
ed  with  fuccefs ; nor  could  he  have  railed 
himfelf  to  this  pitch  of  greatnefs.  No, 
Athenians ! he  knew  this  well,  that  all 
thefe  places  are  but  prizes,  laid  between 
the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  con- 
queror : that  the  dominions  of  the  abfent 
devolve  naturally  to  thofe  who  are  in  the 
held ; the  pofieffions  of  the  fupine  to  the 
adive  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  thefe 


fentiments,  he  overturns  whole  countries ; 
he  holds  all  people  in  fubjeflion  : fome,  as 
by  the  right  of  conqueft ; others,  under 
the  title  of  allies  and  confederates ; for 
all-  are  willing  to  confederate  with  thofe 
whom  they  fee  prepared  and  refolved  to 
exert  themfelves  as  they  ought. 

And  if  you  (my  countrymen!)  will  now 
at  length  be  perfuaded  to  entertain  the  like 
fentiments;  if  each  of  you,  renouncing  all 
evaftons,  will  be  ready  to  approve  himfelf 
an  ufeful  citizen,  to  the  utinoft  that  his 
ftation  and  abilities  demand ; if  the  rich 
will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young 
to  take  the  field ; in  one  word,  if  you  will 
be  yourfelves,  and  banifh  thofe  vain  hopes 
which  every  fingle  perfon  entertains,  that 
while  fo  many  others  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lic bufinefs,  his  fervice  will  not  be  re- 
quired; you  then  (if  Heaven  fo  picafes) 
lhall  regain  your  dominions,  recal  thofe 
opportunities  your  fupinenefs  hath  neg- 
leded,  and  chaftife  the  infolence  of  this 
man.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
like  a god,  he  is  to  enjoy  his  prefent 
greatnefs  for  ever  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
No,  Athenians  ! there  are,  who  hate  him^ 
who  fear  him,  who  envy  him,  even  among 
thofe  feemingly  the  moft  attached  to  his 
. caufe.  Thefe  are  paffions  cornmoii  to  man- 
kind : nor  muft  we  think  that  his  friends 
only  are  exempted  from  them.  It  is  true 
they  lie  concealed  at  prefent,  as  our  indo- 
lence deprives  them  of  all  refource.  But 
let  us  fhake  off  this  indolence  1 for  you 
fee  how  we  are  fituated  ; you  fee  the  out- 
rageous arrogance  of  this  man,  v.ffio  does 
not  leave  it  to  your  choice  whether  you 
fhall  ad,  or  remain  quiet ; but  braves  you 
with  his  menaces;  and  talks  (as  we  are 
informed)  in  a ftrain  of  the  higheft  ex- 
travagance: and  is  not  able  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  his  prefent  acquifitions,  but  is  ever  in 
purfuit  of  further  conquefts;  and  while  we 
lit  down,  inadive  and  irrefolute,  indefes 
us  on  all  fides  with  his  toils. 

When,  therefore,  O my  countrymen ! 
wffien  will  you  exert  your  vigour?  When 
roufed  by  fome  event?  When  forced  by 
fome  neceffity  ? What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  our  prefent  condition  ? To  free- 
men, the  difgrace  attending  on  mifeondud 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  urgent  necef- 
fity. Or,  fay,  is  it  your  foie  ambition  to 
wander  through  the  public  places,  each  en- 
quiring of  the  other,  What  new  advices?” 
Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a 
man  of  Macedon  Ihould  conquer  the  Athe- 
nians, and  give  law  to  Greece?  **  Is  Philip 
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dead  ? 
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dead  ? No,  but  in  great  danger.”  How 
are  you  concerned  in  thofe  rumours  ? Sup- 
pofe  he  fhould  meet  Tome  fatal  ftroke  : you 
would  foon  raife  up  another  Philip,  if  your 
interefts  are  thus  regarded.-  For  it  is  not 
to  his  own  Ilrength  that  be  fo  much  owes 
his  elevation,  as  to  our  lupinenefs.  And 
fhould  feme  accident  aftcft  him  ; (hould 
fortune,  who  hath  ever  been  more  care- 
ful of  the  flate  than  we  ourfelvcs,  now  re- 
peat her  favours  (and  may  (he  thus  crown 
th.em  1)  be  allured' of  this,  that  by  being 
on  the  Ipot,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confufion,  you  will  every  where  be  abfo- 
lutc  mailers;  but  in  your  prefent  difpofi- 
tion,  even  if  a favourable  jundure  Urould 
prefent  you  with  Amphipolis,  you  could 
not  tahc  pcfelTion  of  it,  while  this  fufpence 
prevails  in  your  defigns  and  in  your  coun- 
cils. 

And  now,  as  to  the  necelTity  of  a ge- 
neral vigour  and  alacrity;  of  this  you  mull 
be  fully  perfuaded:  this  point  therefore 
1 lhall  urge  no  further.  But  the  nature 
of  the  armament,  which,  I think,  will  ex- 
tricate you  from  the  prefent  difficulties, 
the  numbers  to  be  raifed,  the  fubfidies  re- 
quired for  their  fupport,  and  all  the  other 
neceharies ; how  they  may  (in  my  opinion) 
be  bed  and  moll  expeditioufly  provided  ; 
thefe  things  1 lhall  endeavour  to  explain. 
But  here  1 make  this  requdl,  Athenians  ! 
that  you  would  not  be  precipitate,  but 
fufpend  vour  judgment  till  you  have  heard 
me  fully.  And  if,  at  hrll,  1 feem  to  pro- 
pofe  a new  kind  of  armament,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I am  delaying  your  affairs. 
For  it  is  not  they  who  cry  out,  “ Inllantly  !” 
“ This  moment  1”  whofe  counfels  fuit  the 
prefent  juncluie  (as  it  is  not  poffible  to 
repel  violences  already  committed  by  any 
occafional  detachment)  but  he  who  will 
Ihew  you  of  what  kind  that  armament  mull 
be,  how  great,  and  how  fupported,  which 
may  fubfill  until  we  yield  to  peace,  or  till 
cur  enemies  fink  beneath  our  arms ; for 
thus  only  can  we  be  fecured  from  future 
dangers.  Thefe  things,  I think,  I can  point 
out ; not  that  J would  prevent  any  other 
perfon  from  declaring  his  opinion : thus 
far  am  1 engaged.  How  I can  acquit 
myfelf,  will  immediately  appear : to  your 
judgnients  1 appeal. 

Firil  then,  Athenians  ! I fay  that  you 
Ihould  lit  out  fifty  fhips  of  war;  and  then 
refolve,  that  on  the  firil  emergency  you 
will  embark  yourfelves..  To  thefe  I infill 
that  you  mult  add  tranfport,  and  other  ne- 
celTary  veffels  fufficient  for  half  our  horfe. 
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Thus  far  we  Ihould  be  provided  againlt 
thofe  hidden  excurfions  from  his  own  king- 
dom to  Thermopylae,  to  the  Cherfonefus, 
to  Olynthus,  to  whatever  places  he  thinks 
proper.  For  of  this  he  Ihould  necelTarily 
be  perfuaded,  that  poffibly  you  may  break 
out  from  this  immoderate  indolence,  and 
fly  to  fome  feene  of  a^lion  : as  you  did  to 
Euboea,  and  formerly,  as  we  are  told,  to 
Haliartus,  and,  but  now,  to  Thermopylae. 
But  although  we  Ihould  not  a£l  with  all 
this  vigour,  (which  yet  I mull  regard  as 
our  indifpenfable  duty)  Hill  the  meafures 
I propofe  will  have  their  ufe : as  his  fears- 
may  keep  him  quiet,  when  he  knows  we 
are  prepared  (and  this  he  •svi'll  know,  for 
there  are  too  too  many  among  ourfelves 
who  inform  him  of  every  thing) : or,  if  he 
fliould  defpife  our  armament,  his  fecurity 
may  prove  fatal  to  him ; as  it  will  be  ab- 
folutely  in  our  power,  at  the  firil  favour- 
able junfture,  to  make  a defeent  upon  his 
own  coalls. 

Thefe  then  are  the  refolutions  I pro- 
pofe ; thefe  the  provifions  it  will  become 
you  to  make.  And  I pronounce  it  Hill' 
farther  neceffary  to  raife  fome  other  forces 
which  may  harrafs  him  with  perpetual  in- 
curlions.-  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thoufands,- 
or  twenty  thoufands  of  foreigners ; of  thofe 
armies  which  appear  fo  magnificent  on 
paper ; but  let  them  be  the  natural  forces 
of  the  Hate : and  if  you  chufe  a fingle  per- 
fon, if  a number,  if  this  particular  man,  or 
whomever  you  appoint  as  general,  let  them’ 
be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  autho- 
rity. I alfo  move  you  that  fubfillence  be 
provided  for  them.  But  as  to  the  quality,, 
the  numbers,  the  maintenance  of  this  body : 
how  are  thefe  points  to  be  fettled  ? 1 now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  each  of  them  dillindlly.^ 
The  body  of  infiintry  therefore — But 
here  give  me  leave  to  warn  you  of  an  error 
which  hath  often  proved  injurious  to  you. 
Think  not  that  your  preparations  never 
can  be  too  magnificent : great  and  terrible 
in  your  decrees ; in  execution  weak  and 
contemptible.  Let  your  preparations,  let 
your  fupplies  at  firil  be  moderate,  and  add 
to  thefe  if  you  find  them  not  fufficient.  I 
fay  then  that  the  whole  body  of  infantry 
ihould  be  twothoufand;  of  thefe,  that  five- 
hundred  ffrould  be  Athenians,  of  fuch  an 
age  as  you  lhall  think  proper;  and  with  a. 
Hated  time  for  fervice,  not  long,  but  fuch 
as  that  others  may  have  their  turn  of  duty. 
Let  the  reH  be  formed  of  foreigners.  To 
thefe  you  are  to  add  two  hundred  horfe, 
fifty  of  them  at  leaH  Athenians,  to  ferve 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  the  foot.  For  thefe 
you  are  to  provide  tranfports.  And  now, 
what  farther  preparations  ? Ten  light  gal- 
lies.  For  as  he  hath  a naval  power,  we 
muft  be  provided  with  light  veffels,  that 
our  troops  may  have  a fecure  convoy. 

But  whence  are  thefe  forces  to  be  fub- 
fifted  ? This  1 fliall  explain,  when  I have 
jSrll  given  my  reafons  why  I think  fuch 
numbers  luthcient,  and  why  I have  ad- 
vifed  that  we  fhould  ferve  in  perfon.  As 
to  the  numbers,  Athenians  I my  reafon  is 
this  : it  is  not  at  prefent  in  our  power  to 
provide  a force  able  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field  ; but  we  mull  harrafs  him  by 
depredations  : thus  the  war  m.uft  be  car- 
ried on  at  firft.  We  therefore  cannot 
think  of  raifing  a prodigious  army  (for 
fuch  we  have  neither  pay  nor  provifions), 
nor  muft  our  forces  be  abrolutely  mean. 
And  I have  propofed,  that  citizens  fhould 
join  in  the  fervice,  and  help  to  man  our 
fleet  ; becaufe  I am  inform.ed,  that  fome 
time  fince,  the  ftate  maintained  a body  of 
auxiliaries  at  Corinth,  which  Polyftratus 
commanded,  and  Iphicrates,  and  Chabrias, 
and  fome  others ; that  you  yourfelves  ferved 
with  them  ; and  that  the  united  eftbrts  of 
thefe  auxiliary  and  domeftic  forces  gained 
a confiderable  vidory  over  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. But,  ever  fince  our  armies  have 
been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  vic- 
tories have  been  over  our  allies  and  con- 
federates, v/hile  our  enemies  have  arifen 
to  an  extravagance  of  power.  And  thefe 
armies,  with  fctircely  the  flighteft  attention 
to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  fail  off  to  fight 
for  Artabazus,  or  any  other  perfon  ; and 
their  general  follows  them : nor  fhould  we 
wonder  at  it ; for  he  cannot  corrimand,  who 
cannot  pay  his  foldiers.  What  then  do  I 
recommend  i*  That  you  Ihould  take  away 
all  pretences  both  from  generals  and  from 
foldiers,  by  a regular  payment  of  the  army, 
and  by  incorporating  domeftic  forces  with 
the  auxiliaries,  to  be  as  it  were  infpedors 
into  the  conduct  of  the  commanders.  For 
at  prefent  our  manner  of  afling  is  even 
ridiculous.  If  a man  Ihould  alk,  “ Are 
you  at  peace,  Athenians  ?”  the  anfvver 
would  immediately  be,  “ By  no  means  ! 
“ we  are  at  war  with  Philip.  Have  not 
we  chofen  the  ufual  generals  and  officers 
" both  of  horfe  and  foot  And  of  what 
ufe  are  all  thefe,  except  the  fingle  perfon 
whom  you  fend  to  the  field  ? The  reft  at- 
tend your  priefts  in  their  proceffions.  So 
that,  as  if  you  formed  fo  many  men  of 
day,  you  make  your  officers  for  Ihew’,  and 


not  for  fervice.  My  countrymen  1 fhould 
not  all  thefe  generals  have  been  chofen 
from  your  own  body  ; all  thefe  fevera! 
officers  from  your  own  body,  that  our 
force  might  be  really  Athenian  ? And  yet,, 
for  an  expedition  in  favour  of  Lemnos,, 
the  general  muft  be  a citizen,  while  troops, 
engaged  in  defence  of  our  own  territories, 
are  commanded  by  Menelaus.  I fay  not 
this  to  detra<5l  from  his  merit  ; but  to 
whomfoever  this  com.mand  hath  been  in- 
truded, furely  he  fhould  have  derived  it 
from  your  voices. 

Perhaps  you  are  fully  fenfible  of  thefe 
truths ; but  would  rather  hear  me  upon 
another  point  ; that  of  the  fupplies  ; what 
we  are  to  raife,  and  from  what  funds.  To 
this  I now  proceed.-— The  fum  therefore 
neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe 
forces,  that  the  foldiers  may  be  fupplied 
with  grain,  is  fomevvhat  above  ninety  ta- 
lents. To  the  ten  gallies,  forty  talents, 
that  each  vefTel  may  have  a monthly  al- 
lowance of  twenty  minae.  To  the  two 
thoufand  foot  the  lame  fum,  that  each  fol- 
dicr  may  receive  ten  drachmae  a month 
for  corn.  To  the  two  hundred  horfe,  for 
a monthly  allowance  of  thirty  drachmae 
each,  twelve  talents,.  And  let  it  not  bo 
thought  a fmall  convenience,  that  the  fol- 
diers  are  fupplied  with  grain  : for  I am 
clearly  fatisfied,  that  if  fuch  a provifion: 
be  made,  the  war  itfelf  will  fupply  them 
with  every  thing  elfe,  fo  as  to  complete 
their  appointment,  and  this  without  an  in^ 
jury  to  the  Greeks  or  allies  : and  I myfelf 
am  ready  to  fail  witK  them,  and  to  anfwer 
for  the  confequence  with  my  life,  fhould  it 
prove  otherwife.  From  vvhat  funds  the 
fum  which  I propofe  may  be  fupplied,  fhall 
now  be  explained.  * * * * * 

[Here  the  fecretary  of  the  affembly 
reads  a fcheme  for  raifing  the  fup- 
plies, and  propofes  it  to  the  people 
in  form,  in  the  name  of  the  orator.] 
Thefe  are  the  fupplies,  Athenians  ! in 
our  power  to  raife.  And,  when  you  come 
to  give  your  voices,  determine  upon  fome 
effedual  provifion,  that  you  may  oppofe 
Philip,  not  by  decrees  and  letters  only, 
but  by  adions.  And,  in  my  opinion,  your 
plan  of  operation,  and  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  your  armament,  will  be  much  more 
happily  adjufted,  if  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  which  is  to  be  the  feene  of  a<ftion,< 
be  taken  into  the  account ; and  if  you  re- 
fiedt,  that  the  winds  and  feafons  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapidity  of  Phi- 
lip’s conqueftsj  thathe  watches  the  blow- 
" - ing 
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ing  of  tfie  Etefians,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
winter,  and  forms  his  fieges  when  it  is  iin- 
poffible  for  us  to  bring  up  our  forces.  It 
is  your  part  then  to  confidcr  this,  and  not 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  occafional  detach- 
ments, (they  will  ever  arrive  too  late)  but 
by  a regular  army  conlUmly  kept  up.  And 
for  wintqf-quarters  you  may  command 
Lemnos,  and  Thaffiis,  and  Sciathus,  and 
the  adjacent  iflands  ; in  which  there  are 
ports  and  provihons,  and  all  things  necef- 
fary  for  the  foldiery  in  abundance.  As  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  in  which  we  may 
land  our  forces  with  the  greateil  eafe,  and 
be  in  no  danger  from  the  winds,  either  up- 
on the  coaft  to  which  we  are  bound,  or  at 
the  entrance  of  thofe  harbours  wliere  we 
may  put  in  for  provifions — this  will  be  ea- 
hly  difcovered.  In  what  manner,  and  at 
what  time  our  forces  are  to  ad,  their  gene- 
ral will  determine,  according  to  the  junc- 
tures of  af  aiiS.  What  you  are  to  perform, 
on  your  part,  is  contained  in  the‘  decree  I 
ha-ve  now  propofed.  And  if  you  will  be 
perfuaded,  Athenians ! firft,  to  raife  thefe 
fupplies  which  I have  recommended,  then 
to  proceed  to  your  other  preparations,  your 
infmtry,  navy,  and  cavalry  ; and,  laltly,  to 
confine  your  forces,  by  a law,  to  that  fer- 
vice  which  is  appointed  to  them  j referving 
the  care  and  diftribution  of  their  money  to 
yourielves,  and  flridly  examining  into  the 
condud  of  the  general  ; then,  your  time 
will  be  no  longer  waked  in  continual  de- 
bates upon  the  fame  fubjedh,  and  Icarcely 
to  any  purpofe  ; then,  you  will  deprive 
him  of  the  mofl  confiderabie  of  his  reve- 
nues. For  his  arms  are  now  fupported, 
by  icizing  and  making  prizes  of  thofe  who 
pafs  the  Teas. — But  is  this  ail  r — No. — You 
fliall  al'b  be  fecure  from  his  attempts ; not 
as  when  fome  time  fince  he  fell  on  Lem- 
nos and  Imbrus,  and  carried  away  your 
citizens  in  chains : not  as  wlien  he  fur- 
prized  your  vefTels  at  Geraftu'',  and  fpoiled 
them  of  an  unfpeakable  quantity  of  riches  : 
not  as  when  lately  he  made  a defeent  on 
the  coail  of  Marathon,  and  carried  off  our 
facred  galley  ; while  you  could  neither  op- 
pofe  thefe  infults,  nor  detach  your  forces 
at  fuch  jundures  as  were  thought  conve- 
nient. 

And  now,  Athenians ! what  is  thereafon 
(think  ye)  that  the  public  feftivals  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva  and  of  Bacchus  are  al- 
ways celebrated  at  the  af>pointed  time,  whe- 
ther the  diredion  of  them  fails  to  the  lot 
of  men  of  eminence,  or  of  perfons  lefs  di- 
flinguiiliQd : (fefiivals  which cofl  mere  trea- 


fure  than  is  ufually  expended  upon  a whoI«j 
navy ; and  more  numbers  atid  greater  pre- 
parations, than  any  one  perhaps  ever  coif) 
while  your  expeditions  have  been  all  too 
late,  as  that  to  Methone,  that  to  Pegafe, 
that  to  Potidaja.  The  reafon  is  this:  every 
thing  relating  to  the  former  is  afeertained 
by  law  ; and  every  one  of  you  knows  long 
before,  who  is  to  condud  the  feveral  en- 
tertainments in  each  tribe  ; what  he  is  to 
receive,  wLen,  and  from  whom,  and  vvhac 
to  perform.  Not  one  of  thele  things  is  left 
uncertain,  not  one  undetermined.  But  in 
affairs  of  war,  and  warlike  preparations^ 
there  is  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  regu- 
lation. So  tiiar,  when  any  accident  alarms 
us,  firif,  we  appoint  our  trierarchs  ; then 
wc  allow  them  tlie  exchange  ; then  the 
fuppiies  are  confidered.  Thefe  points  once 
fettled,  we  refolve  to  man  our  fleet  with 
Ifrangers  and  foreigners  ; then  find  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  fupply  their  place  ourfclves.  In 
the  midlf  of  thefe  delays,  w'hat  we  are  fiil- 
ing  to  defend,  tne  enemy  is  already  mailer 
of : for  the  time  cf  adion  we  I'pend  in  pre- 
paring : and  the  junclures  of  affairs  will  not 
wait  our  flow  and  irrefolute  meafures. 
Thefe  forces  too,  which  we  think  may  be 
depended  on,  until  the  new  levies  are 
raifed,  when  put  to  the  proof  plainly  dif- 
cover  their  inlufficiency.  By  thefe  means 
hath  he  arrived  at  fuch  a pitch  of  infolencc, 
as  to  fend  a letter  to  the  Eubceans,  con- 
ceived in  fuch  ternrs  as  ihefe  : 

* * * ^’he  Letter  is  read. 

Wliat  hatli  now  been  read,  is  fur  the 
mofl  part  true,  Athenians  ! too  true  ! but 
perhaps  not  very  agreeable  in  the  recital. 
Bnt  if,  by  fupprefiing  things  ungrateful  to 
the  ear,  the  things  themlelves  could  be  pre- 
vented, then  the  foie  concern  of  a public 
fpeaker  fhould  be  to  pleafe.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, thefe  unfeafonably  pleafing  fpceches 
be  really  injurious,  it  is  fliameful,  Athe- 
nians, to  deceive  yourfelves,  and,  by  de- 
ferring the  confideration  of  every  thing 
difagreeable,  never  once  to  move  until  it 
be  too  late  ; and  not  to  apprehend  that 
they  who  condud  a war  with  prudence, 
are  not  to  follow,  but  to  dired  events  ; 
to  dired  them  with  the  fame  ablblute  au- 
thority, with  which  a general  leads  on  his 
forces  : that  the  courfe  of  affairs  may  be 
determined  by  them,  and  not  determine 
their  meafures.  But  you,  Athenians,  al- 
though pOifdfed  of  tiie  greatefl  power  of 
all  kinds,  fliips,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 

trea lure  ; 
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Ireafure;  yet,  to  this  day,  have  never  em- 
ployed any  of  them  fealbnably,  but  are 
ever  lalHii  the  field.  Juft  as  barbarians 
engage  at  boxing,  fo  you  make  war  with 
Philip  : for,  when  one  of  them  receives  a 
blow,  that  blow  engages  him  : if  ftruck 
in  another  part,  to  that  part  his  hands  are 
Ihifted  : but  to  ward  off  the  blow,  or  to 

watch  his  antagonift for  this,  he  hath 

neither  fkill  nor  fpirit.  Even  fo,  if  you 
hear  that  Philip  is  in  the  Cherfonefus,  you 
refolve  to  fend  forces  thither  ; if  in  Ther- 
mopylzB,  thither ; if  in  any  other  place, 
you  hurry  up  and  down,  you  follow  his 
ftandard.  But  no  ufeful  fcheme  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  no  wile  provifions  are 
ever  thought  of,  until  you  hear  of  fome 
enterprife  in  execution,  or  already  crowned 
wit  h fuccefs.  This  might  have  formerly 
been  pardonable,  but  now  is  the  very  cri- 
tical moment,  when  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted. 

It  feems  to  me,  Athenians,  that  fome 
■divinity,  who,  from  a regard  to  Athens, 
looks  down  upon  our  condud  with  indig- 
nation, hath  infpired  Philip  with  this  reft- 
iefs  ambition.  For  were  he  to  fit  dow  n 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  conquefts 
andacquifitions,  without  proceeding  to  any 
new  attempts,  there  are  men  among  you, 
who,  I think,  would  be  unmoved  at  thofc 
tranfadions,  which  have  branded  our  ftate 
with  the  odious  marks  of  infamy,  cow- 
ardice, and  all  that  is  bafe.  But  as  he 
ftill  purfues  his  conquefts,  as  he  is  ftill 
extending  his  ambitious  views,  poffibly,  he 
may  at  laft  call  you  forth,  unlefs  you  have 
renounced  the  name  of  Athenians.  To  me 
it  is  aftonifhing,  that  none  of  you  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and 
confider  that  we  engaged  in  it  to  chaftife 
the  infolence  of  Philip ; but  that  now  it 
is  become  a defenftve  war,  to  fecure  us 
from  his  attempts.  And  that  he  will  ever 
be  repeating  thefe  attemftfs  is  manifeft,  un- 
lefs fome  power  rifes  to  oppofe  him.  But, 
if  we  wait  in  expedation  of  this,  if  we 
fend  out  armaments  compofed  of  empty 
gallies,  and  thofe  hopes  with  which  fome 
Ipeaker  may  have  flattered  you  ; can  you 
then  think  your  interefts  well  fccured  ? fhali 
we  not  embark  ? ftiall  we  not  fail,  with  at 
ieaft  a part  of  our  domeftic  force,  now, 
fince  w^e  have  not  hitherto  ? — But  where 
(hall  we  make  our  defeent  ?— Let  us  but 
engage  in  the  enterp rife,  and  the  war  irfelf, 
Athenians,  will  ftiew  us  where  he  is  weakeft. 
But  if  we  fit  at  home,  liftening  to  the  mu- 
tual mvedives  and  accufations  of  our  ora- 


tors ; we  cannot  exped,  no,  not  the  Ieaft 
fuccefs,  in  any  one  particular.  Wherever  a 
part  of  our  city  is  detached,  although  the 
whole  be  not  prefent,  the  favour  of  the 
gods  and  the  kindnefs  of  fortune  attend  to 
hght  upon  our  fide  ; but  when  we  fend  out 
a general,  and  an  infignihcant  decree,  and 
the  hopes  of  our  fpeakers,  misfortune  and 
difappointment  muft  enfue.  Such  expedi- 
tions are  to  our  enemies  a fport,  but  ftrike 
our  allies  with  deadly  apprehenfions.  For 
it  is  not,  it  is  notpolhble  for  any  one  man  to 
perform  every  thing  you  delire.  He  may 
prornife,  and  harangue,  and  accufe  this  or 
that  perfon:  but  to  fuch  proceedings  we 
owe  the  ruin  of  our  affdirs.  For,  when  a 
general  who  commanded  a wretched  col- 
ledion  of  unpaid  foreigners,  hath  been  de- 
feated ; v/hen  there  are  perfons  here,  who, 
in  arraigning  his  condud,  dare  to  advance 
falfehoods,  and  when  you  lightly  engage 
in  any  determination,  juft  from' their  fug- 
geftions  ; what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? 
How  then  fhali  thefe  abufes  be  removed  ? 
-—By  offering  yourfelves,  Athenians,  to 
execute  the  commands  of  your  general,  to 
be  witneffes  of  his  conduit  in  the  field, 
and  his  judges  at  your  return  : fo  as  not 
only  to  hear  how  your  affairs  are  tranfafted, 
but  to  infpeit  them.  But  now,  fo  fhame- 
fully  are  we  degenerated,  that  each  of  our 
commanders  is  twice  or  thrice  called  be- 
fore you  to  anfwer  for  his  life,  though 
not  one  of  them  dared  to  hazard  that  life, 
by  once  engaging  his  enemy.  No;  they 
chufe  the  death  of  robbers  and  pilferers, 
rather  than  to  fail  as  becomes  them.  Such 
malefaclors  fnould  die  by  the  lentence  of 
the  law.  Generals  fhould  meet  their  fate 
bravely  in  the  held. 

Then,  t7s  to  ycur  o<wn  co ndud fo m e 
wander  about,  crying,  Philip  hath  joined 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  diey  are  con- 
certing the  deftruilion  of  Tliebes,  and 
the  diffolution  of  fome  free  Hates.  Others 
affure  us  he  hath  fent  an  embaffy  to  the 
king  ; others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 
in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing 
our  feveral  tales.  I do  believe  indeed, 
Athenians  ! he  is  intoxicated  with  his 
greatnefs,  and  does  entertain  his  imagina- 
tion with  many  fuch  vifionary  prolpcdls, 
as  he  fees  no  power  rifing  to  oppofe  him, 
and  is  elated  with  his  fuccefs.  But  I can- 
not be  perl’uaded  that  he  hath  fo  taken  his 
meafures,  that  the  w^eakeft  among  us  know 
what  he  is  next  to  do  : (for  it  is  the  weakeft 
among  us  who  fpread  thefe  rumours)— Let 
us  difregard  them  : let  us  be  perfuaded  of 
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this,  that  he  is  our  enemy,  that  he  hath 
fpoiied  us  of  our  dominions,  that  we  have 
long  been  fu*bje£t  to  his  infolence,  that 
whatever  we  expeded  to  be  done  for  us  by 
others,  hath  proved  againit  us,  that  all  the 
refource  left  is  in  ourfelves,  that,  if  we 
are  not  inclined  to  carry  cur  arms  abroad, 
we  may  be  forced  to  engage  here — let  us  be 
pcrfuaded  of  this,  and  then  we  fliall  come 
to  a proper  determination,  then  fhall  we  be 
freed  from  thofe  idle  tales.  For  we  are  not 
to  be  folkicous  to  know  what  particular 
events  will  happen  ; we  need  but  be  con- 
vinced nothing  good  can  happen,  unlefs 
you  grant  the  due  attention  to  affairs,  and 
be  ready  to  adl  as  becomes  Athenians. 

I,  on  my  part,  liave  never  upon  any  oc- 
cafionchofen  to  court  your  favour,  by  fpeak- 
ing  any  thing  but  what  I was  convinced 
would  ferve  you.  And,  on  this  occafion,  I 
have  freely  declared  my  fentiments,  with- 
out art,  and  without  referve.  It  would  have 
pleafed  me  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  ad- 
vantage to  have  your  true  intereil  laid  be- 
fore you,  fo  1 might  be  affured  that  he  who 
byeth  it  before  you,  would  fliare  the  ad- 
vantages : for  then  1 had  fpoken  with  greater 
alacrity.  However,  uncertain  as  is  the  con- 
fequence  witli  refpedl  to  me,  I yet  deter- 
mined to  fpeak,  becaufe  I was  convinced 
that  thefe  meafures,  if  purfued,  mud;  have 
their  ufe.  And,  of  all  thofe  opinions  which 
are  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  that  be 
choien,  which'will  bed  advance  the  general 
weal  1 Leland, 

§ 2.  The  jirjl  Olynthiac  Oration:  pronounced 
four  Tears  after  the  firji  Pbilippicy  in  the 
Archonfhip  of  Callimachus  y the  fourth  Tear 
of  the  Hundred  and  Se  venth  Olympiad ^ and 
the  twelfth  of  Philipps  Reign. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  former  Oration  doth  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  confiderable  effeft. 
Philip  had  his  creatures  in  the  Athe- 
nian affembly,  who  probably  recom- 
mended lefs  vigorous  meafures,  and 
were  but  too  favourably  heard.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  prince  purfued 
his  ambitious  defigns.  When  he 
found  himfelf  fliut  out  of  Greece,  he 
turned  his  arms  to  fuch  remote  parts, 
as  he  might  reduce  without  alarming 
the  dates  of  Greece.  And,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  revenged  himfelf  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  making  himfelf 
mader  of  fome  places  which  they  laid 
claim  to.  At  length  his  fuccefs  em- 
boldened him  to  declare  thofe  inten- 


tions which  he  had  long  entertained 
fecretly  againd  the  Olynthians. 

Olynthius  (a  city  of  Thrace  poffeffed  by 
Greeks  originally  from  Chalcis, — a 
town  of  Euboea  and  colony  of  Athens) 
commanded  a large  traft  called  the 
Chalcidian  region,  in  which  there 
were  thirty-two  cities.  It  had  arifen 
by  degrees  to  fuch  a pitch  of  gran- 
deur, as  to  have  frequent  and  re- 
markable con  teds  both  with  Athens 
and  Lacedemon.  Nor  did  the  Olyn- 
thian's  (hew  great  regard  to  the 
friendfliip  of  Philip  when  he  fird  came 
to  the  throne,  and  was  taking  all 
meafures  to  fecure  the  podeffion  of  it. 
For  they  did  not  fcruple  to  receive 
two  of  his  brothers  by  another  mar- 
riage, who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fedls  of  his  jealoufy ; and  endea- 
voured to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
.Athens,  againd  him,  which  he,  by 
fecret  practices,  found  means  to 
defeat.  But  as  he  was  yet  fcarcely 
fecure  upon  his  throne,  indead  of  ex- 
preffing  his  refentment,  he  courted, 
or  rather  purchafed,  the  alliance  of 
the  Olynthians,  by  the  cefiion  of  An- 
themus,  a city  which  the  kings  of 
Macedon  had  long  difputed  with 
them,  and  afterwards,  by  that  of 
Pydna  and  Potidaea  ; which  their 
joint  forces  had  befieged  and  taken 
from  the  Athenians.  But  the  Olyn- 
thians could  not  be  influenced  by  gra- 
titude towards  fuch  a benefador.  The 
rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  his 
glaring  ads  of  perfidy,  alarmed  them 
exceedingly.  He  had  already  made 
fome  inroads  on  their  territories,  and 
now  began  to  ad  againft  them  with 
lefs  referve.  They  therefore  dif- 
patched  ambaffadors  to  Athens  to 
propofe  an^  alliance,  and  requeft  af- 
filtance  againft  a power  which  they 
were  equally  concerned  to  oppofe. 

Philip  afteded  the  higheft  refentment 
at  this  ftep  ; alledged  their  mutual 
engagements  to  adhere  to  each  other 
in  war  and  peace  ; inveighed  againft 
their  harbouring  his  brothers,  whom 
he  called  the  confpirators ; and,  under 
pretence  of  puniftiing  their  infrac- 
tions, purfued  his  hollilities  with  dou- 
ble vigour,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
fome  of  their  cities,  and  threatened 
the  capital  with  a flege. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Olynthians  pref- 
fed  the  Athenians  for  immediate  fuc- 
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cours.  Their  ambaTadors  opened 
their  commiflion  in  an  afiembly  of 
the  people,  who  had  the  right  either 
to  agree  to,  or  to  rejeft  their  de- 
mand. As  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
Oafion  increafed  the  number  of  fpeak- 
ers,  the  elder  orators  had  debated  the 
affair  before  Deinollhenes  arofe.  In 
the  following  oration  therefore  he 
fpeaks  as  to  a people  already  inform- 
ed, urges  the  neceffity  of  joining  with 
the  Olynthians,  and  confirms  his  opi- 
nion by  powerful  arguments ; lays 
open  the  defigns  and  practices  of 
Philip,  and  labours  to  remove  their 
dreadful  apprehenfions  of  his  power. 
He  concludes  with  recommending  to 
them  to  reform  abufes,  to  reftore  an- 
cient difcipline,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
all  domeftic  diffenfions. 

IN  many  inftances  (Athenians!)  have 
the  gods,  in  my  opinion,  manifeftly  de- 
clared their  favour  to  this  ftate : nor  is  it 
leaft  obfervable  in  this  prefent  junfture. 
For  that  an  enemy  Ihould  arife  againft 
Philip,  on  the  very  confines  of  his  king- 
dom, of  no  inconfiderable  power,  and, 
what  is  of  mofl:  importance,  fo  determined 
npon  the  war,  that  they  confider  any  ac- 
commodation with  him,  firft,  as  infidious, 
next,  as  the  downfal  of  their  country  : 
this  feems  no  lefs  than  the  gracious  inter- 
pofition  of  Heaven  itfelf.  It  muft,  there- 
fore, be  our  care  (Athenians!)  that  we 
ourfelves  may  not  frullrate  this  goodnefs. 
For  it  muli;  refledt  difgrace,  nay,  the 
fouleft  infamy  upon  us,  if  we  appear  to 
have  thrown  away  not  thofe  dates  and 
territories  only  which  we  once  commanded, 
but  thofe  alliances  and  favourable  inci- 
dents, which  fortune  hath  provided  for  us. 

To  begin  on  this  occafion  with  a difplay 
of  Philip’s  power,  or  to  prefs  you  to  exert 
your  vigour,  by  motives  drawn  from  hence, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  improper.  And 
why  ? Becaufe  whatever  may  be  offered 
upon  fuch  a fubjedl,  fets  him  in  an  ho- 
nourable view,  but  feems  to  me,  as  a re- 
proach to  our  condudt.  For  the  higher 
his  exploits  have  arifen  above  his  former 
eftimation,  the  more  muft  the  world  ad- 
mire him : while  your  difgrace  hath  been 
the  greater,  the  more  your  condudl  hath 
proved  unworthy  of  your  ftate.  Thefe 
things  therefore  I lhall  pafs  over.  He  in- 
deed, who  examines  juftly,  muft  find  the 
fource  of  all  his  greatnefs  here,  not  in  him- 
felf.  But  the  fervices  he  hath  here  re- 


ceived, from  thofe  whofc  public  admi- 
niftration  hath  been  devoted  to  his  in- 
tereft ; thofe  fervices  whicli  you  muft 
punifti,  I do  not  think  it  fcafonablc  to  dif- 
play. There  are  other  points  of  more  mo- 
ment for  you  all  to  hear;  and  which  muft 
excite  the  greateft  abhaorrence  of  Jiim,  in 
every  rcafonable  mind. — Tiiefe  I Iball  lay 
before  you. 

And  now,  fhould  I call  him  perjured 
and  perfidious,  and  not  point  out  the  in- 
ftances  of  this  his  guilt,  it  might  be  deem- 
ed the  mere  virulence  of  malice,  and  with 
juftice.  Nor  will  it  engage  too  much  of 
your  attention  to  hear  him  fully  and  clearly 
convifted,  from  a full  and  clear  detail  of 
all  his  adtions.  And  this  I think  ufefui 
upon  two  accounts : firft,  that  he  may  ap- 
pear, as  he  really  is,  treacherous  and  falfe; 
and  then,  that  they  who  are  ftruck  with 
terror,  as  if  Philip  was  fomething  more 
than  human,  may  fee  that  he  hath  cx- 
haufted  all  thofe  artifices  to  which  he  owes 
his  prefent  elevation;  and  that  his  affairs 
are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I myfelf 
(Athenians  1)  fhould  think  Philip  really 
to  be  dreaded  and  admired,  if  I faw  him 
raifed  by  honourable  means.  But  I find, 
upon  reflexion,  that  at  the  time  when  cer- 
tain perfons  drove  out  the  Olynthians  from 
this  aflembly,  when  defirous  of  conferring 
with  you,  he  began  with  abufmg  our  fim- 
plicity  by  his  promifeof  furrendering  Am- 
phipolis,  and  executing  the  fecret  article 
of  his  treaty,  then  fo  much  fpoken  of: 
that,  after  this,  he  courted  the  friendlhip 
of  the  Olynthians  by  feizing  Potidrea, 
where  we  were  rightful  fovereigns,  de- 
fpoiling  us  his  former  allies,  and  giving 
them  poffelTion  : that,  but  juft  now,  he 
gained  the  Theftalians,  by  promifing  to 
give  up  Magnefia;  and,  for  their  eafe,  to 
take  the  whole  condud  of  the  Phocian  war 
upon  himfelf.  In  a word,  there  are  no 
people  who  ever  made  the  leail  ufe  of  him, 
but  have  fuftered  by  his  fubtlety : his  pre- 
fent greatnefs  being  wholly  owing  to  his 
deceiving  thofe  who  were  unacquainted 
with  him,  and  making  them  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  fuccefs.  As  thefe  ftates  there- 
fore raifed  him,  while  each  imagined  he 
was  promoting  fome  intereft  of  theirs ; 
thefe  ftates  muft  alfo  reduce  him  to  his 
former  meannefs,  as  it  now  appears  that 
his  own  private  intereft  was  the  end  of  all 
his  aftions. 

Thus  then,  Athenians ! is  Philip  cir- 
cumftanced.  If  not,  let  the  man  ftand 
forth,  who  can  prove  to  me,  I fhould  have 
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laid  to  this  afieir.bly,  that  I have  aflerted 
thefc  things  falfely;  or  that  they  whom  he 
hath  deceived  in  former  inltances,  will 
confide  in  him  for  the  future  ; or  that  the 
Theffalians,  who  have  been  fo  bafelv,  fo 
undcfervediy  enflaved,  would  not  gladly 
embrace  their  freedom. — If  there  be  any 
one  among  you,  who  acknowledges  all 
this,  yet  thinks  that  Philip  will  lupport 
his  power,  as  he  hath  fecured  places  of 
ilrength,  convenient  ports,  and  oihcr  like 
advantages;  he  is  deceived.  For  whr-n 
forces  join  in  harmony  and  afredlion,  and 
one  common  inlerell  unites  the  confede- 
rating powers,  then  they  fnare  the  toils 
with  alacrity,  they  endure  the  diftrefles, 
they  perfevere.  But  when  extravagant  am- 
bition, and  lawlefs  power  (as  in  his  cafe) 
have  aggrandifed  a fmgle  perfon  ; the  firit 
pretence,  the  ilightell  accident,  overthrows 
him,  and  all  his  greatnefs  is  dallied  at  once 
to  the  ground.  For  it  is  not,  no,  Atheni- 
ans ! it  is  not  pofilble  to  found  a lafiing 
power  upon  injuftice,  perjury,  and  trea- 
chery. Thefe  may  perhaps  fuccecd  for 
once  ; and  borrow  for  a while,  from 
hope,  a gay  and  fiourifhing  appearance. 
But  time  betrays  their  weaknefs ; and  they 
fall  into  ruin  of  themfelves.  For,  as  in 
ftru61ures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
lliould  have  the  greatefi  firmnefs,  fo  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  adions  Ihould  be 
juft  and  true.  But  thefe  advantages  are 
not  found  in  the  aftions  of  Philip. 

I fay  then,  that  you  fliould  difpatch  fuc- 
cours  to  the  Olynthians : (and  the  more 
honourably  and  expeditioufty  this  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  done,  the  more  agreeably  to 
my  fentiments)  and  fend  an  embaify  to 
the  Theftalians,to  inform  feme,  and  to  en- 
liven that  fpirit  already  raifed  in  others : 
(for  it  hath  aduaily  been  refolved  to  de- 
mand the  reftitution  of  Pagafe,  and  to 
affert  their  claim  to  Magnefia.)  And  let  it 
be  your  care,  Athenians,  that  our  ambaf- 
fadors  may  not  depend  only  upon  words, 
but  give  them  fome  adion  to  difplay,  by 
taking  the  field  in  a manner  worthy  of 
the  ftate,  and  engaging  in  the  war  with 
vigour.  For  words,  if  not  accompanied 
by  adions,  muft  ever  appear  vain  and  con- 
temptible ; and  particularly  when  they 
come  from  us,  whofe  prompt  abilities,  and 
well-known  eminence  in  fpeaking,  make 
us  to  be  always  heard  with  the  greater 
fufpicion. 

Would  you  indeed  regain  attention  and 
confidence,  your  meafures  muft  be  greatly 
changed,  your  condud  totally  reformed; 


your  fortunes,  your  perfons,  muft  appear 
devoted  to  the  common  caufe;  your  ut- 
m.oft  elForts  muft  be  exerted.  If  you  will 
ad  thiis,  as  your  honour  and  your  intereft 
require ; then,  Athenians  i you  will  not 
only  difeever  the  weaknefs  and  infmeerity 
of  the  confederates  of  Philip,  but  the  ru- 
inous condition  of  his  own  kingdom  will 
alio  be  laid  open.  The  power  and  fove- 
reignty  of  Macedon  may  have  lome  weight 
indeed,  when  joined  with  others.  Thus,.- 
when  you  marched  againft  the  Olynthians, 
under  the  condud  of  Timotheus,  it  proved 
an  ufef ul  ally ; when  united  with  the  Olyn- 
thians againft  Potidsea,  it  added  fomething 
to  their  force;  juft  now,  when  the  Thef- 
fnlians  were  in  the  midft  of  diferder,  fe- 
dition,  and  confufion,  it  aided  them  againft 
the  family  of  their  tyrants  : (and  in  every 
cafe,  any,  even  a fmail  accefiicn  of  ftrength, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  confiderable  effed.) 
But  of  itfclf,  unfupporred,  it  is  infirm,  it 
is  totally  diftempere  i : for  by  all  thefe 
glaring  exploits,  which  Irave  given  him 
this  apparent  greatnefs,  his  wars,  lus  ex- 
peditions, he  hath  rendered  it  yet  weaker 
than  it  was  naturally.  For  you  are  not  to 
imagine  that  the  inclinations  of  his  fub- 
jeds  are  the  fiime  with  thofe  of  Philip. 
He  thirfts  for  glory  ; this  is  his  objed,  this 
he  eagerly  purfues,  through  toils  and  dan- 
g;ers  of  every  kind  ; defpifing  fafety  and 
life,  when  compared  with  the  honour  of 
atchieviug  fuch  adions  as  no  other  prince 
of  Maccdon  could  ever  boaft  of.  But 
his  iubjeds  have  no  part  in  this  ambi- 
tion. Flarrafled  by  thofe'  various  excur- 
fions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan  under 
perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  bufi- 
nefs,  and  their  families,  and  without  op- 
portunity to  difpofe  of  that  pittance  which 
their  toils  have  earned;  as  all  commerce  is 
fhut  out  from  the  coaft  of  Macedon  by  the 
war. 

Hence  one  may  perceive  how  his  fub- 
jeds  in  general  are  affeded  to  Philip. 
But  then  his  auxiliaries,  and  the  foldkrs  of 
his  phalanx,  have  the  charader  of  wonder- 
ful forces,  trained  compleatly  to  war.  And 
yet  I can  aftirm,  upon  the  credit  of  a per- 
fon from  that  country,  incapable  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  they  have  no  fuch  fuperiority. 
For,  as  he  aflbres  me,  if  any  man  of  ex- 
perience in  military  affairs  fliould  be  found 
among  them,  he  difmifTcs  all  fuch,  from 
an  ambition  of  having  eveiy  great  adion 
aferibed  wholly  to  himfelf ; (for,  befides  hk 
other  paffions,  the  man  hath  this  ambition 
in  the  highell  degree.)  And  if  any  per- 
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fon,  from  a fenfe  of  decency,  or  other  vir- 
tuous principle,  betrays  a difllke  of  his 
daily  intemperance,  and  riotings,  and  ob- 
fcenities,  he  lofes  all  favour  and  regard ; 
fo  that  none  are  left  about  him,  but 
wretches,  who  fubfill  on  rapine  and  flat- 
tery, and  who,  when  heated  v/ith  wine,  do 
not  fcruple  to  defcend  to  fuch  inllances 
of  revelry,  as  it  would  (hock  you  to  re- 
peat. Nor  can  the  truth  of  this  be  doubt- 
ed: for  they  whom  we  all  confpired  to 
drive  from  hence,  as  infamous  and  aban- 
doned, Callias  the  public  fervant,  and 
others  of  the  fame  (lamp ; buifcons,  com- 
pofers  of  lewd  fongs,  in  which  they  ridi- 
cule their  companions:  thefe  are  the  per- 
fons  whom  he  entertains  andcareflbs.  And 
thefe  things,  Athenians,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear  to  fome,  are  to  men  of  jufl 
difcernment  great  indications  of-the  vveak- 
nefs  both  of  his  mind  and  fortune.  At 
prefent,  his  fuccefles  call  a fhadc  over 
them;  for  profperity  hath  great  pow’er  to 
veil  fuch  bafenefs  from  obfervation.  But 
let  his  arms  meet  with  the  lead  difgrace, 
and  all  his  actions  will  be  expofcd.  This 
is  a truth,  of  which  he  himfeif,  Athenians  ! 
will,  in  my  opinion,  foon  convince  you,  if 
the  gods  favour  us,  and  you  exert  your 
vigour.  For  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a man 
is  in  health,  he  feels  no  efleft  of  any  in- 
ward weaknefs;  but,  when  difeafe  attacks 
him,  every  thing  becomes  fenfible,  in  the 
vefleis,  in  the  joints,  or  in  whatever  other 
part  his  frame  may  be  difordered ; fo  in 
dates  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on 
a war  abroad,  their  defedls  efcape  the  ge- 
neral eye  : but  when  once  it  approaches 
their  own  territory,  then  they  are  all  de- 
teded. 

If  there  be  any  one  among  you  who, 
from  Philip’s  good  fortune,  concludes  that 
he  muft  prove  a formidable  enemy;  fuch 
reafoning  is  not  unworthy  a man  of  pru- 
dence. Fortune  hath  great  influence,  nay, 
the  whole  influence,  in  all  human  alFairs  : 
but  then,  were  I to  chuie,  I Ihould  prefer 
the  fortune  of  Athens  (if  you  yourfelves 
will  aflert  your  own  caufe,  with  the  lead 
degree  of  vigour)  to  this  man’s  fortune. 
For  we  have  many  better  reafons  to  de- 
pend upon  the  favour  of  Heaven,  than  this 
man.  But  our  prefent  date  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a date  of  total  inadlivity;  and  he 
who  will  not  exert  his  own  drength,  can- 
not apply  for  aid,  either  to  his  friends  or 
to  the  gods,  it  is  not  then  furprifing,  that 
he  w 10  is  i'iimfeU  ever  arnidd  the  dangers 
ai  d labours  of  the  field ; v/ho  is  every- 


where; whom  no  opportunity  efcapes ; to 
whom  no  feafon  is  unfavourable ; fhoukl 
be  fuperior  to  you,  who  are  wholly  en- 
gaged in  contriving  delays,  and  framing 
decrees,  and  enquiring  after  news.  I am 
not  furprifed  at  this,  for  the  contrary  mud 
have  been  furprifing : if  we,  who  never 
adl  in  any  Angle  indance,  as  becomes  a 
date  engaged  in  war,  fhould  conquer  him, 
who,  in  every  indance,  adls  with  an  inde- 
fatigable vigilance.  This  indeed  furprifes 
me ; that  you,  who  fought  the  cauic  or 
Greece  againd  Lacedemon,  and  generoufly 
declined  all  the  many  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  aggrandizing  yourfelves  ; who, 
to  fecure  their  property  to  others,  parted 
with  your  own,  by  your  contributions ; and 
bravely  expofed  yourfelves  in  battle ; fhould 
now  decline  the  fervice  of  the  field,  and 
delay  the  neceffary  fupplies,  when  called  to 
the  defence  of  your  own  rights : that  you, 
in  whom  Greece  in  general,  and  each  par- 
ticular date,  hath  often  found  protedion, 
fliould  fit  down  quiet  fpeftators  of  your 
own  private  wrongs.  This  I fay  furprifes 
me:  and  one  thing  more;  that  not  a man 
among  you  can  refled  how  long  a time 
w'e  have  been  at  war  with  Philip,  and  in 
what  meafurcs,  this  time  hath  all  been 
v/afted.  You  are  not  to  be  informed,  that, 
in  delaying,  in  hoping  that  others  would 
aflert  our  caufe,  111  accufmg  each  other, 
in  impeaching,  then  again  entertaining 
hopes,  in  fuch  meafures  as  are  now  pur- 
fued,  that  time  hath  been  entirely  wafted. 
And  are  you  fo  devoid  of  apprehenfion,  as 
to  imagine,  when  our  ftate  hath  been  re- 
duced from  greatiiefs  to  wretchednefs,  that 
the  very  fame  condud  w411  raife  us  from 
wretchednefs  to  greatnefs  ? No  ! this  is 
not  reafonable,  it  is  not  natural ; for  it  is 
much  eafier  to  defend,  than  to  acquire 
dominions.  But,  now,  the  war  hath  left 
us  notliing  to  defend:  we  muft  acquire. 
And  to  this  work  you  yourfelves  alone  are 
equal. 

This,  then,  is  my  opinion.  You  fliould 
raife  fupplies;  you  fliould  take  the  field 
with  alacrity.  Profecutions  fliould  be  ail 
fufpended  until  you  have  recovered  your 
affairs ; let  each  man’s  fentence  be  deter- 
mined by  bis  adions : honour  thofe  who 
have  deferved  applaufe  ; let  the  iniquitous 
meet  their  punifliment:  let  there  be  no 
pretences,  no  deficiencies  on  your  part ; 
for  you  cannot  bring  the  adions  of  others 
to  a fevere  ferutiny,  unlefs  you  have  firft 
been  careful  of  your  own  duty.  What  in- 
deed can  be  the  reafon,  think  ye,  that 
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every  man  whom  ye  have  fent  out  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  hath  deferted  your  fer- 
vice,  and  fought  out  fome  private  expe- 
dition? (if  we  muft  fpeak  ingenuoufly  of 
thefe  our  generals  alfo,)  the  reafon  is  this; 
when  engaged  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  (late, 
the  prize  for  which  they  fight  is  yours. 
Thus,  fliould  Amphipolis  be  now  taken, 
YOU  inftantly  poffels  yourfelves  of  it : the 
commanders  have  all  the  danger,  the  re- 
wards they  do  not  fhare.  But,  in  their 
private  enterprifes,  the  dangers  are  lefs ; 
the  acquifitions  are  all  flrared  by  the  ge- 
nerals and  foldiers ; as  were  Lampfacus, 
Aigacum,  and  thofe  vefiels  which  they  plun- 
dered. Thus  are  they  all  determined  by 
their  private  interek.  And,  when  you  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  wretched  flate  of  your 
affairs,  you  bring  your  generals  to  a trial; 
you  grant  them  leave  to  fpeak ; you  hear 
the  neceffities  they  plead;  and  then  ac- 
<juit  them.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us, 
but  to  be  diftrafted  with  endlefs  contefts 
and  divifions : (feme  urging  thefe,  fome 
thofe  meafures)  and  to  feel  the  public  ca- 
lamity. For  in  former  times,  Athenians, 
you  divided  into  clafles,  to  raife  fupplies. 
Now  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  claffes  is  to  go- 
vern ; each  hath  an  orator  at  its  head, 
and  a general,  who  is  his  creature  ; the 
^HREE  HUNDRED  are  aflilhincs  to  thefe, 
and  the  rell  of  you  divide,  fome  to  this, 
fome  to  that  party.  You  mull  redlify  thefe 
•diforders:  you  mud  appear  yourfelves: 
you  muft  leave  the  power  of  fpeaking,  of 
advifing,  and  of  ailing,  open  to  every  citi- 
zen. But  if  you  fuffer  fome  perfons  to 
iiTue  out  their  mandates,  as  with  a royal 
authority  ; if  one  fet  of  men  be  forced  to 
fit  out  Blips,  to  raife  fupplies,  to  take  up 
arms ; while  others  are  only  to  make  de- 
crees againft  them,  without  any  charge, 
any  employment  befides  ; it  is  not  poftible 
that  any  thing  can  be  effeiled  feafonably 
and  fuccefsfully:  for  the  injured  party  ever 
will  defert  you;  and  then  your  foie  refource 
will  be  to  make  them  feel  your  refentment 
inftead  of  your  enemies. 

To  fum  up  all,  my  fentiments  are  thefe: 
— That  every  man  Ihould  contribute  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune;  that  all  fliould 
take  the  held  in  their  turns,  until  all  have 
ferved ; that  whoever  appears  in  this  place, 
fliould  be  allowed  to  fpeak : and  that,  when 
you  give  your  voices,  your  true  intereft 
only  fliould  determine  you,  not  the  au- 
thority of  this  or  the  other  fpeaker.  Pur- 
fue  this  courfe,  and  then  your  applaufe 
will  not  be  laviflied  on  fome  orator,  the 
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moment  he  concludes;  you  yourfelves  wilK 
fhare  it  hereafter,  when  you  find  how 
greatly  you  have  advanced  the  interefts  of 
your  Hate.  ' Leland. 

§ 3.  The  fecond  Olynthiox  Oration:  pro» 
nounced  in  the  fame  Tear* 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  remove  the  impreflion  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  by  the  pre- 
ceding oration,  Demades  and  other 
popular  leaders  in  the  interefts  of 
Philip  rofe  up,  and  oppofed  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  Demoftheiies,  with  all 
their  eloquence.  Their  oppofition, 
however,  proved  ineffeflual : for  the 
afiembly  decreed,  that  relief  fliould 
be  fent  to  the  Olynthians:  and  thirty 
gallies  and  two  thoufand  forces  were 
accordingly  difpatched,  under  the 
command  of  Chares.  But  thefe  fuc- 
tcours,  confiiling  entirely  of  merce- 
naries, and  commanded  by  a general 
of  no  great  reputation,  could  not  be 
of  confiderable  fervice : and  were 
befides  fufpedted,  and  fcarcely  lefs 
dreaded  by  the  Olynthians  than  the 
Macedonians  themfelves.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  progrefs  of  Philip’s  arms 
could  meet  with  little  interruption. 
He  reduced  feveral  places  in  the  re- 
gion of  Chalcis,  razed  the  fortrefs 
of  Zeira,  and,  having  twice  defeated 
the  Olynthians  in  tlie  field,  at  laft: 
fliut  them  up  in  their  city.  In  this 
emergency,  they  again  applied  to  the 
Athenians,  and  prefted  for  frefli  and 
effeflual  fuccours.  In  the  following 
oration,  Demofthenes  endeavours  to 
fupport  this  petition;  and  to  prove 
that  both  the  honour  and  the  intereft 
of  the  Athenians  demanded  their  im- 
mediate compliance.  As  the  expence 
of  the  armament  was  the  great  point 
of  difficulty,  he  recommends  the  abro- 
gation of  fuch  laws,  as  prevented  the 
proper  fettlement  of  the  funds  ne- 
ceflary  for  carrying  on  a war  of  fuch 
importance.  The  nature  of  thefe 
laws  will  come  immediately  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

It  appears,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
oration,  that  other  fpeakers  had  arifen 
before  Demofthenes,  and  inveighed 
loudly  againft  Philip.  Full  of  the 
national  prejudices,  or  dlfpofed  to  flat- 
ter ihe  Athenians  in  their  notions  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
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Bate,  they  breathed  nothing  but  in- 
dignation againft  the  enemy,  and 
pofTibly,  with  Tome  contempt  of  his 
prefent  enterprifes,  propofed  to  the 
Athenians  to  corredl  his  arrogance, 
by  an  invafion  of  his  own  kingdom. 
Demofthenes,  on  the  contrary,  inhfts 
on  the  necellity  of  felf-defence  ; en- 
deavours to  roufe  his  hearers  from 
their  fecurity,  by  the  terror  of  im- 
pending danger  ; and  affedls  to  con- 
fider  the  defence  of  Olynthus,  as  the 
laft  and  only  means  of  preferving  the 
very  being  of  Athens. 

I AM  by  no  means  alreded  in  the 
fame  manner,  Athenians ! when  I review 
the  Bate  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I attend 
to  thofe  fpeakers,  who  have  now  declared 
their  fentiments.  They  infiB,  that  we 
fhould  punifh  Philip : but  our  affairs,  fitu- 
ated  as  they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  guard 
againft  the  dangers  with  which  we  our- 
felves  are  threatened.  Thus  far  therefore 
1 muft  differ  from  thefe  fpeakers,  that  I 
apprehend  they  have  not  propofed  the  pro- 
per objeft  of  your  attention.  There  was 
a time  indeed,  I know  it  well,  when  the 
Bate  could  have  pofTeffed  her  own  do- 
minions in  fecurity,  and  fent  out  her  ar- 
mies to  infli(5l  chaftifement  on  Philip.  I 
myfelf  have  feen  that  time  when  we  en- 
joyed fuch  power.  But,  now,  I am  per- 
fuaded  we  fhould  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
protedion  of  our  allies.  When  this  is  once 
cffeded,  then  we  may  conftder  the  punifli- 
ment  his  outrages  have  merited.  But,  till 
the  firft  great  point  be  well  fecured,  it  is 
weaknefs  to  debate  about  our  more  remote 
concernments. 

And  now,  Athenians,  if  ever  we  flood 
in  need  of  mature  deliberation  and  coun- 
fel,  the  prefent  jundure  calls  loudly  for 
them.  To  point  out  the  courfe  to  be  pur- 
fued  on  this  emergency,  I do  not  think 
the  greateft  difficulty  : but  I am  in  doubt 
in  what  manner  to  propofe  my  fenti- 
ments ; for  all  that  I have  obferved,  and 
all  that  I have  heard,  convinces  me,  that 
inoft  of  your  misfortunes  have  proceeded 
from  a want  of  inclination  to  purfue  the 
neceffary  meafures,  not  from  ignorance  of 

them. L^t  me  intreat  you,  that,  if  I 

now  fpeak  with  an  unufual  boldnefs,  ye 
may  bear  it  : confidering  only,  whether  I 
fpeak  truth,  and  with  a fincere  intention  to 
advance  your  future  interefts : for  you  now 
fee,  that  by  feme  orators,  who  ftudy  but 


to  gain  your  favour,  our  affairs  have  been 
reduced  to  the  extremity  ofdiftrefs. 

1 think  it  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
recalfome  late  ti  anfa6lions  to  your  thoughts. 
You  may  remember,  Athenians,  that, 
about  three  or  four  years  fince,  you  re- 
ceived advice  that  Philip  was  in  Thrace, 
and  had  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs  of  Hersea. 
It  was  then  the  month  of  November.  Great 
commotions  and  debates  arofe.  It  was 
refolved  to  fend  out  forty  gallies ; that  all 
citizens,  under  the  age  of  five-and-forty, 
fhould  themfelves  embark  ; and  that  fixty 
talents  fhould  be  railed.  Thus  it  was 
agreed  ; that  year  paffed  away  ; then  came 
in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  September. 
In  this  laft  month,  with  great  difficulty, 
when  the  myfteries  had  firft  been  cele- 
brated, you  fent  out  Charidemus,  with  juft 
ten  veffels  unmanned,  and  five  talents  of 
filver.  For  when  reports  came  of  the  fick- 
nefs,  and  the  death  of  Philip,  (both  of 
thefe  were  affirmed)  you  laid  afide  your 
intended  armament,  imagining,  that  at 
fuch  a jun6lure,  there  was  no  need  of  fuc- 
cours.  And  yet  this  was  the  very  critical 
moment ; for,  had  they  been  difpatched 
with  the  fame  alacrity  with  which  they 
were  granted,  Philip  would  not  have  then 
efcaped,  to  become  that  formidable  enemy 
he  now  appears. 

But  what  was  then  done,  cannot  be 
amended.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  another  war  : that  w'ar  I mean,  which 
hath  induced  me  to  bring  thefe  tranfadlions 
into  view,  that  you  may  not  once  more 
fall  into  the  fame  errors.  How^  then  fhall 
we  improve  this  opportunity  ? Th's  is  the 
only  quejiion.  For,  if  you  are  not  refolved 
to  affift  with  all  the  force  you  can  com- 
mand, you  are  really  ferving  under  Philip, 
you  are  fighting  on  his  fide.  The  Olyn- 
thians  are  a people,  wimfe  power  was 
thought  confiderable.  Thus  were  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  affairs  : Philip  could  not 
confide  in  them ; they  looked  with  equal 
fufpicion  upon  Philip.  We  and  they  then 
entered  into  mutual  engagements  of  peace 
and  alliance  : this  was  a grievous  embar- 
raffment  to  Philip,  that  we  fhould  have  a 
powerful  Hate  confederated  with  us,  fpies 
upon  the  incident  of  his  fortune.  It  was 
agreed,  that  we  ftiould,  by  all  means,  en- 
gage this  people  in  a war  with  him : and 
now,  what  we  all  fo  earneftly  defired,  is 
effeded:  the  manner  is  of  no  moment. 
What  then  remains  for  us,  Athenians,  but 
to  fend  immediate  and  effe^lual  fuccours, 
S s I cannot 
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I cannot  fee.  For  befides  the  difgrace 
that  muH:  attend  us,  if  anv  of  cur  interelts 
are  fupinely  difregarded,  I have  no  fmall 
apprehenfionsof  theconrequence,(the  The- 
bans affedled  as  they  are  towards  us,  and 
the  Phocians  exhaulled  of  their  treafures) 
if  Philip  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  lead  his 
armies  into  thefe  territories,  when  his  pre- 
fent  enterpril'es  are  accomplilhed.  If  any 
one  among  you  can  be  fo  far  immerfed  in 
indolence  as  to  fuffer  this,  he  muft  chufe  to 
be  witnefs  of  the  mifery  of  his  own  coun- 
try, rather  than  to  hear  of  that  which 
Grangers  fuffer  ; and  to  fcek  affiftants  for 
himfelf,  when  it  is  now  in  his  power  to 
grant  affiftance  to  others.  That  this  mull 
be  the  confeqiicnce,  if  we  do  not  exert 
ourfelves  on  the  prefent  occafion,  there 
can  fcarcely  remain  the  leafl  doubt  among 
us. 

But,  as  to  the  neceflity  of  fending  fuc- 
cours,  this,  it  may  be  faid,  we  are  agreed 
in  ; this  is  our  refolutlon.  But  how  lhall 
we  be  enabled?  that  is  the  point  to  be 
explained.  Be  not  furprifed,  Athenians, 
if  my  fentimcnts  on  this  occafion  feem  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  fenfe  of  this  affem- 
bly.  Appoint  magillrates  for  the  infpec- 
tion  of  your  laws : not  in  order  to  enadl 
any  new  laws ; you  have  already  a fuffi- 
cient  number  ; but  to  r.’peal  thole,  whofe 
ill  effefls  you  now  experience.  I mean  the 
laws  relating  to  the  theatrical  funds  (thus 
openly  I declare  it)  and  fome  about  the 
foldlery.  By  the  firlt,  the  foldier’s  pay  goes 
as  theatrical  expences  to  the  ufelefs  and 
inactive  ; the  others  fereen  thofe  from 
julHce,  who  decline  the  fervice  of  the  held, 
and  thus  damp  the  ardour  of  thofe  difpofed 
to  ferve  us.  When  you  have  repealed 
thefe,  and  rendered  it  confiHent  with  fafe- 
ty  to  advife  you  jullly,  then  feek  for  fome 
perfon  to  propofe  that  decree,  which  you 
all  are  fenfible  the  common  good  requires. 
But,  till  this  be  done,  expeft  not  that  any 
man  will  urge  your  true  interefl,  when,  for 
urging  your  true  interell,  you  repay  him 
with  dekrudion.  Ye  will  never  find 
fuch  zeal ; efpecially  fince  the  confequence 
can  be  only  this ; he  w'ho  offers  his  opi- 
nion, and  moves  for  your  concurrence,  fuf- 
fers  fome  unmerited  calamity;  but  your 
affairs  are  not  in  the  leak  advanced : nay, 
this  additional  inconvenience  muk  arife, 
tliat  for  the  future  it  will  appear  more  dan- 
gerous to  advife  you,  than  even  at  prefent. 
And  the  authors  of  thefe  laws  fhould  alfo 
be  the  authors  of  their  repeal.  For  it  is 
not  ink  that  the  public  favour  fhould  be 
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bekowed  on  them  who,  in  framing  thefe 
laws,  have  greatly  injured  the  community  ; 
and  that  the  odium  fhould  fall  on  him, 
whofe  freedom  and  fincerity  are  of  im- 
portant fervice  to  us  all.  Until  thefe  re- 
gulations be  made,  you  are  not  to  think 
any  man  fo  great  that  he  may  violate  thefe 
laws  with  impunity  ; or  fo  devoid  of  reafon, 
as  to  plunge  himfelf  into  open  and  forefeeu 
dekrudion. 

And  be  not  ignorant  of  this,  Athenians, 
that  a decree  is  of  no  fignificance,  unlefs 
attended  with  refolution  and  alacrity  to 
execute  it.  For  were  decrees  of  them- 
felves  fufficient  to  engage  you  to  perform 
your  duty,  could  they  even  execute  the 
things  which  they  enad  ; fo  many  would 
not  have  been  made  to  fo  little,  or  rather 
to  no  good  purpofe ; nor  would  the  info- 
lence  of  Philip  have  had  fo  .long  a date. 
For,  if  decrees  can  punilh,  he  hath  long 
knee  felt  all  their  fury.  But  they  have  no 
fuch  power  : for,  though  propofing  and  re- 
folving  be  firk  in  order,  yet,  in  fbice  and 
efficacy,  adion  is  fuperior.  Let  this  then 
be  your  principal  concern  ; the  others  you 
cannot  want ; for  you  have  men  among 
you  capable  of  advifing,  and  you  are  of 
all  people  mok  acute  in  apprehending  ; 
now,  let  your  intcrek  dired  you,  and  it 
will  be  in  your  power  to  be  as  remarkable 
for  ading.  What  feafon  indeed,  what  op- 
portunity do  you  wait  for,  more  favourable 
than  the  prefent.^  Or  when  will  you  exert 
your  vigour,  if  not  now,  my  countrymen  ? 
Flath  not  this  man  feized  all  thofe  places 
that  were  ours  ? Should  he  become  maker 
of  this  country  too,  muk  we  not  fink  into 
the  lowek  kate  of  infamy  ? Are  not  they 
whom  we  have  promifed  to  aflik,  when- 
ever they  are  engaged  in  war,  now  attack- 
ed themfelves  ? Js  he  not  our  enemy  ? Is 
he  not  in  pokeffion  of  our  dominions  ? Is 
he  not  a barbarian  -?  Is  he  not  every  bafe 
thing  words  can  exprefs  ? If  we  are  in- 
fcnfible  to  all  this,  if  we  almoll  aid  his  de* 
kgns ; heavens  1 can  we  then  afk  to  whom 
the  confequences  are  owing  ? Ves,  I know 
full  wtII,  ;ve  never  will  impute  them  to 
ourfelves.  Juk  as  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field  not  one  of  thofe  who  fly  will  accufe 
himfelf ; he  will  rather  blame  the  general, 
or  his  fellow-foldiers : yet  every  Angle 
man  that  fled  was  accefiary  to  the  defeat. 
Fle  wdio  blames  others  might  have  main- 
tained his  own  pok  ; and,  had  every  man 
maintained  his,  fuccefs  might  have  enfued. 
Thus  then,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  there  a 
man  whofe  counfcl  feems  liable  to  objec- 
tion * 
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tion  ? Let  the  next  rife,  and  not  inveigh 
againft  him,  but  declare  his  own  opinion. 
Doth  another  offer  fome  more  falutary 
Counfel  ? Purfue  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven. 
**  But  then  it  is  not  pleafing.”  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  fpeaker,  unlefs  in  that 
he  hath  negleded  to  exprefs  his  affeftion 
in  prayers  and  wilhes.  To  pray  is  eafy, 
Athenians  ; and  in  one  petition  may  be 
colledled  as  many  inflances  of  good  for- 
tune as  we  pleafe.  To  determine  juflly, 
when  affairs  are  to  be  confidered,  is  not  fo 
eafy.  But  what  is  mofl  ufeful  fnould  ever 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  agreeable, 
where  both  cannot  be  obtained. 

But  if  there  be  a man  who  will  leave  us 
the  theatrical  funds,  and  propofe  other  fub- 
fidies  for  the  fervice  of  the  war,  are  we  not 
rather  to  attend  to  him  ? I grant  it,  Athe- 
nians ! if  that  man  can  be  found.  But  I 
fliould  account  it  wonderful,  if  it  ever  did, 
if  it  ever  can  happen  to  any  man  on  earth, 
that  while  he  lavilhes  his  pvefent  poffef- 
fons  on  unneceffary  occafions,  fome  future 
funds  fhould  be  procured  to  fupply  his 
real  neceflities.  But  fuch  propol'als  find 
a powerful  advocate  in  the  breafi  of  every 
hearer.  So  that  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to 
deceive  one’s  felf ; for  what  we  wiih,  that 
we  readily  believe  ; but  fuch  expedlations 
are  oftentimes  inconfiftcnt  with  our  affairs. 
On  this  occafion,  therefore,  let  your  af- 
fairs dired  you ; then  will  you  be  enabled 
to  take  the  field  ; then  you  will  have  your 
full  pay.  And  men,  whofe  judgments  are 
well  direded,  and  whofe  fouls  are  great, 
could  not  fupport  the  infamy  which  mull 
attend  them,  if  obliged  to  defert  any  of 
the  operations  of  a war,  from  the  want  of 
money.  They  could  not,  after  fnatching 
up  their  arms,  and  marching  againft  the 
Corinthians  and  Megareans,  fuffer  Philip 
to  inflave  the  dates  of  Greece,  through  the 
want  of  provifions  for  their  forces.  I fay 
not  this  wantonly,  to  raife  the  refentment 
of  fome  among  you.  No;  I am  not  fo 
unhappily  perverfe  as  to  ftudy  to  be  hated, 
when  no  good  purpofe  can  be  anfwered  by 
it : but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  every  honed 
fpeaker  fhould  prefer  the  Intereft  of  the 
ftate  to  the  favour  of  his  hearers.  This 
(lam  affured,  and  perhaps  you  need  not 
be  informed)  was  the  principle  which  ac- 
tuated the  public  condud  of  thofe  of  our 
anceftors  who  fpoke  in  this  alfembly  (men, 
whom  the  prefent  fet  of  orators  are  ever 
ready  to  applaud,  but  whofe  example  they 
by  no  means  imitate) : fuch  were  Ariftides, 
Nkias,  the  former  Demoflhenes,  and  Pe- 


ricles. But  fince  we  have  had  fpeakers, 
who,  before  their  public  appearance,  afk 
you,  ” What  do  you  defire  What  fliall  I 
propofe  ? How  can  I oblige  you  ?”  The 
Intered  of  our  country  hath  been  facrlficed 
to  momentary  plcafure,  and  popular  fa- 
vour. Thus  have  we  been  diftrefled ; 
thus  have  thefe  men  rifen  to  greatnefs,  and 
you  funk  into  difgrace. 

And  here  let  me  intreat  your  attention 
to  a fummary  account  of  the  condud  of 
your  anceftors,  and  of  your  own.  I ftiall 
mention  but  a few  things,  and  thefe  well 
knovvn,  (for,  if  you  would  purfue  the  way 
to  happinefs,  you  need  not  look  abroad 
for  leaders)  our  own  countrymen  point 
it  out.  Thefe  our  anceftors,  therefore, 
whom  the  orators  never  court:  d,  never 
treated  with  that  indulgence  with  which 
you  are  ftattcred,  held  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece  with  general  con  fent,  five-ind-forty 
years ; depofited  above  ten  thoufand  ta- 
lents in  our  public  treafury ; kept  the  king 
of  this  country  in  that  fubjedion,  which 
a barbarian  owes  to  Greeks ; ereded  mo-! 
Rum.ents  of  many  and  illuftrious  adions, 
which  they  themfelves  atchieved  by  land 
and  fea ; in  a word,  are  the  only  perfons 
who  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  fuch  glory 
as  is  fuperior  to  envy.  Thus  great  do  they 
appear  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Let  us 
now  view  them  within  the  city,  both  in 
their  public  and  private  condud.  And, 
firft,  the  edifices  which  their  adminiftra- 
tions  have  given  us,  their  decorations  of 
our  temples,  and  the  offerings  depofited 
by  them,  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  magni- 
ficent, that  all  the  efforts  of  pofterity  can- 
not exceed  them.  Then,  in  private  life, 
fo  exemplary  was  their  moderation,  their 
adherence  to  the  ancient  manners  fo  feru- 
puloufly  exad,  that  if  any  of  you  ever  dif- 
covered  the  houfeof  Ariftides,  or  Miltiades, 
or  any  of  the  illuftrious  men  of  thofe  times, 
he  muft  know  that  it  was  not  dlftlnguifhed 
by  the  leaft  extraordinary  fpiendor.  For 
they  did  notfo  condud  the  public  bufmefs 
as  to  aggrandife  themfelves ; their  foie 
great  objed  was  to  exalt  the  ftate.  And 
thus,  by  thei r faithful  attachment  to  Greece, 
by  their  piety  to  the  gods,  and  by  that 
equality  which  they  maintained  among 
themfelves,  they  were  raifed  (and  no  won- 
der) to  the  fummit  of  profperity. 

Such  whs  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  that 
time,  when  the  men  1 have  mentioned  were 
in  power.  But  what  is  your  condition 
under  thefe  indulgent  minifters  who  now 
dired  us  ? Is  it  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  r* 
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Other  things  I fliall  pafs  over,  though 
1 might  expatiate  on  them.  Let  it  only 
be  obferved,  that  we  are  now,  as  you  all 
fee,  left  without  competitors;  the  Lace- 
demonians loll;  the  Thebans  engaged  at 
home  ; and  not  one  of  all  the  other  Hates 
of  confequence  fufhcient  to  difpute  the  fo- 
vereignty  v/ith  us.  Yet,  at  a time  when 
we  m-ght  have  enjoyed  our  own  dominions 
in  fecurity,  and  been  the  umpires  in  all 
difputes  abroad  ; our  territories  have  been 
wreiled  from  us  ; we  have  expended  above 
one  thouCand  five  hundred  talents  to  no 
purpofe ; the  allies  which  we  gained  in  war 
have  been  loft  in  time  of  peace  ; and  to 
this  degree  of  power  have  we  raifed  an 
enemy  againft  ourfelves.  (For  let  the 
man  Hand  forth  w'iio  can  fliew^  whence 
Pliilip  hath  derived  his  greatnefs,  if  not 
from  us.) 

Well ! if  thefe  affairs  have  but  an  un- 
**  favourable  afpedl,  yet  thofe  within  the 
“ city  are  much  more  flourilhing  than 

ever.”  Where  are  the  proofs  of  this  ? 
The  walls  which  have  been  whitened  ? 
the  ways  we  have  repaired  ? the  fupplles 
of  w-ater,  and  fuch  trifles  ? Turn  your  eyes 
to  the  men,  of  whofe  adminiftrations  thefe 
are  the  fruits.  Some  of  whom,  from  the 
loweft  ftate  of  poverty,  have  arifen  fud- 
denly  to  affluence  ; fome  from  meannefs  to 
renown  : others  have  made  their  own  pri- 
vate houfes  much  more  magnificent  than 
the  public  edifices.  Juft  as  the  ftate  hath 
fallen,  their  private  fortunes  have  been 
raifed. 

And  what  caufe  can  we  alfign  for  this  ? 
How'  is  it  that  our  affairs  were  once  fo 
riouriihing,  and  now  in  fuch  diforder  ? Be- 
caufe  formerly,  the  poeple  dared  to  take 
up  arms  themfelves  ; were  themfelves 
mafters  of  thofe  in  employment,  difpofers 
themfelves  of  all  emoluments : fo  that  every 
citizen  thought  himfelf  happy  to  derive 
honours  and  authority,  and  all  advantages 
whatever  from  the  people.  But  now,  on 
the  contrary,  favours  are  all  difpenfed, 
affairs  all  tranfa£led  by  the  minifters  ; 
while  you,  quite  enervated,  robbed  of  your 
riches,  your  allies,  Hand  in  the  mean  rank' 
of  fervants  and  afliftants  : happy  if  thefe 
men  grant  you  the  theatrical  appoint- 
ments, and  fend  you  feraps  of  the  public 
meal.  And,  what  is  of  all  moft  fordid, 
you  hold  youifelves  obliged  to  them  for 
that  which  is  your  own,  while  they  con- 
fine you  within  thefe  walls,  lead  you  on 
gently  to  their  purpofes,  and  foothe  and 
tame  ycu  to  obedience.  Nor  is  it  polfible^ 
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that  they  who  are  engaged  in  low  and  gro- 
velling purfuits,  can  entertain  great  and 
generous  fentlments.  No  ! fuch  as  their 
employments  are,  fo  muft  their  difpofitioiis 
prove. — And  now  I call  Heaven  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  it  will  not  furprife  me,  if  I fuf- 
fer  more  by  mentioning  this  your  condi- 
tion, than  they  who  have  involved  you  in 
it  ! Freedom  of  fpeech  you  do  not  allow 
on  all  occaflons ; and  that  you  have  now 
admitted  it,  excites  my  wonder. 

But  if  you  will  at  length  be  prevailed 
on  to  change  your  conduct ; if  you  will 
take  the  field,  and  afl  worthy  of  Athe- 
nians ; if  thefe  redundant  fums  which  you 
receive  at  home  be  applied  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  affairs  abroad  ; perhaps,  my 
countrymen  I perhaps  fome  inftance  of 
confummate  good  fortune  may  attend  you, 
and  ye  may  become  fo  happy  as  to  de- 
fpife  thofe  pittances,  which  are  like^  the 
morfels  that  a phyfician  allows  his  patient. 
For  thefe  do  not  reftore  his  vigour,  but 
juft  keep  him  from  dying.  So,  your  diftri- 
butions  cannot  ferve  any  valuable  purpofe, 
but  are  juft  fufficient  to  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  all  other  things,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  the  indolence  of  every  one  among 
you. 

But  I (hall  be  alked,  ‘‘  What  then ! is 

it  your  opinion  that  thefe  fums  Ihould 
« pay  our  army  And  befides  this,  that 
the  ftate  Ihould  be  regulated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  one  may  have  his  lhare 
of  public  bulinefs,  and  approve  himfelf  an 
ufeful  citizen,  on  what  occsifion  foever  his 
aid  may  be  required.  Is  it  in  his  povyer 
to  live  in  peace  ? He  will  live  here  with 
greater  dignity,  while  thefe  fupplies  pre- 
vent him  from  being  tempted  by  indigence 
to  any  thing  dilhonourable.  Is  he  called 
forth  by  an  emergency  like  the  preferit  ? 
Let  him  difeharge  that  facred  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  country,  by  applying  thefe 
fums  to  his  fupport  in  the  field.  Is  there 
a man  among  you  pall  the  age  of  fervice  ? 
Let  him,  by  infpefting  and  condudling  the 
public  bufmefs,  regularly  merit  his  fhare 
of  the  diftributions  which  he  now  receives, 
without  any  duty  enjoined,  or  any  return 
made  to  the  community.  And  thus,  with 
fcarcely  any  alteration,  either  of  abolifti- 
ing  or  innovating,  all  irregularities  are  re- 
moved, and  the  ftate  completely  fettled; 
by  appointing  one  general  regulation, 
which  fliall  entitle  our  citizens  to  receive, 
and  at  the  fame  time  oblige  them  to  take 
arras,  to  adminifter  juftice,  to  aft  in  all 
cafes  as  their  time  of  life,  and  our  affairs 

require. 
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require.  But  it  never  hath,  nor  could  it 
have  been  moved  by  me,  that  the  rewards 
of  the  diligent  and  adive  Ihould  be  be- 
llowed on  the  ufelefs  citizen  : or  that  you 
Riould  fit  here,  fupine,  languid,  and  irre- 
folute,  lillening  to  the  exploits  of  fome  ge- 
neral’s foreign  troops  (for  thus  it  is  at  pre- 
fent — not  that  I would  refled  on  him 
who  ferves  you  in  any  inflance.  But  you 
yourfelves,  Athenians,  Ihould  perform  thofe 
fervices,  for  which  you  heap  honours  upon 
others,  and  not  recede  from  that  illuftri- 
ous  rank  of  virtue,  the  price  of  all  the 
glorious  toils  of  your  ancellors,  and  by 
them  bequeathed  to  you. 

Thus  have  I laid  before  you  the  chief 
points  in  which  I think  you  interelled.  It 
is  your  part  to  embrace  that  opinion,  which 
the  welfare  of  the  Hate  in  general,  and 
that  of  every  Angle  member,  recommends 
/to  your  acceptance.  Leland, 

§ 4.  The  third  Olynthiac  Oration : pro- 
nounced in  the  fame  year. 

INT  RODU  CTION. 

The  preceding  oration  had  no  fnrther 
elFed  upon  the  Athenians,  than  to 
prevail  on  them  to  fend  orders  to 
Charidemus,  who  commanded  for 
them  at  the  Hellefpont,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Olynthus.  He  ac- 
cordingly led  fome  forces  into  Chal- 
cis,  which,  in  conjundion  with  the 
forces  of  Olynthus,  ravaged  Pallene, 
a peninfula  of  Macedon,  towards 
Thrace  and  Bottia,  a country  on  the 
confines  of  Chalcis,  which  among 
other  towns  contained  Pella,  the  ca- 
pital of  Macedon, 

But  thefe  attempts  could  not  divert 
Philip  from  his  refolution  of  reducing 
Olynthus,  which  he  had  now  public- 
ly avowed.  The  Olynthians,  there- 
fore, found  it  neceflfary  to  have  once 
more  recourfe  to  Athens:  and  to 
requefl:  that  they  would  fend  troops, 
compofed  of  citizens,  animated  with 
a fincere  ardor  for  their  intereft,  their 
own  glory,  and  the  common  caufe. 

Demofthenes,  in  the  following  oration, 
infills  on  the  importance  of  faving 
Olynthus;  alarms  his  hearers  with 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  war,  which 
adually  threatened  Attica,  and  even 
the  capital;  urges  the  necelfity  of 
perfonal  fervice ; and  returns  to  his 
charge  of  the  mifapplication  of  the 
public  money ; but  in  fuch  a manner. 


as  fheweth,  that  his  former  remon- 
firances  had  not  the  defired  elFed. 

I A M perfuaded,  Athenians  ! that  you 
would  account  it  lefs  valuable  to  poflefs 
the  greaiefl:  riches,  than  to  have  the  true 
interell  of  the  ilate  on  this  emergency 
clearly  laid  before  you.  It  is  your  part; 
therefore,  readily  and  chearfully  to  at- 
tend to  all  who  are  difpofed  to  offer  their 
opinions.  For  your  regards  need  not  be 
confined  to  thofe,  whole  counfels  are  the 
efiedl  of  premeditation  : it  is  your  good 
fortune  to  have  men  among  you,  who  can 
at  once  fuggell  many  points  of  moment. 
From  opinions,  therefore,  of  every  kind, 
you  may  eafily  chufe  that  moll  conducive 
to  your  interell. 

And  now,  Athenians,  the  prefent  junc- 
ture calls  upon  us;  we  almoll  hear  its 
voice,  declaring  loudly,  that  you  yourfelves 
mull  engage  in  thefe  affairs,  if  you  have 
the  leall  attention  to  your  owm  fecurity. 
You  entertain  I know  not  what  fentiments, 
on  this  occafion : my  opinion  is,  that  the 
reinforcements  fhould  be  inllantly  decreed ; 
that  they  Ihould  be  raifed  with  all  polTible 
expedition ; that  fo  our  fuccours  may  be 
fent  from  this  city,  and  all  former  incon- 
veniencies  be  avoided ; and  that  you  Ihould 
fend  ambaffadors  to  notify  thefe  things, 
and  to  fecure  our  interells  by  their  pre- 
fence. For  as  he  is  a man  of  con fum mate 
policy,  complete  in  the  art  of  turning  every 
incident  to  his  own  advantage  there  is 
the  utmoll  reafon  to  fear,  that  partly  by 
conceflions,  where  they  may  be  feafonable ; 
partly  by  menaces,  (and  his  menaces  may 
be  believed)  and  partly  by  rendering  us 
and  our  able  nee  fufpefted  ; he  may  tear 
from  us  fomething  of  the  lall  importance, 
and  force  it  into  his  own  fervice. 

Thofe  very  circumllances,  however, 
which  contribute  to  the  power  of  Philip, 
are  happily  the  moll  favourable  to  us.  For 
that  uncontrolled  command,  with  which  he 
governs  all  tranfaftions  public  and  fecret ; 
his  intire  direction  of  his  army,  as  their 
leader,  their  fovereign,  and  their  treafurer ; 
and  his  diligence,  in  giving  life  to  every 
part  of  it,  by  his  prefence ; thefe  things 
greatly  contribute  to  carrying  on  a war 
with  expedition  and  fuccefs,  but  are  pow- 
erful obllacles  to  that  accommodation, 
which  he  would  gladly  make  with  jthe 
Olynthians.  For  the  Olynthians  fee 
plainly,  that  they  do  not  now  fight  for 
glory,  or  for  part  of  their  territory,  but  to 
defend  their  Hate  from  dilTolution  and  fla- 
S s 3 very. 
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very.  They  know  how  he  rewarded  thofe 
traitors  of  Amphipolis,  who  made  him  maf- 
ter  of  that  city  ; and  thofe  of  Pydna,  who 
opened  theij-  yates  to  him.  In  a word,  free 
ilates,  J think,  imafc  ever  look  with  fufpicion 
on  an  abfolute  monarchy:  but  a neighbour- 
ing monarchy  niuil  double  their  apprehen- 
fions. 

Convinced  of  what  hath  now  been  offer- 
ed, and  pofTeffed  with  every  other  juf  and 
worthy  fentiment ; you  muft  be  refolved, 
Athenians!  you  muft  exert  your  fpirit;  you 
mull  apply  to  the  war,  now,  if  ever;  your 
fortunes,  your  perfons,  your  whole  powers, 
are  now  demanded.  There  is  no  excufe, 
no  pretence  left,  for  declining  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty.  For  that  which  you 
were  all  ever  urging  loudly,  that  the  Olyn- 
thians  fliould  be  engaged  in  a war  with 
Philip,  hath  now  happened  of  itfelf ; and 
this  in  a manner  moft  agreeable  to  our  in- 
terelh  For,  if  they  had  entered  into  this 
war  at  our  perfuafion,  they  mull  have  been 
precarious  allies,  without  fteadinefs  or  re- 
solution : but,  as  their  private  injuries  have 
made  them  enemies  to  Philip,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  enmity  will  be  lafting,  both  on  ac- 
count of  what  they  fear,and  whatthey  have 
already  fuifered.  My  countrymen  I let  not 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  efcape  you  : 
do  not  repeat  that  error  which  hath  been 
lo  often  fatal  to  you.  For  when,  at  our 
return  from  alTilling  the  Euboeans,  Hierax, 
and  Stratodes,  citizens  of  Amphipolis, 
mounted  this  gallery,  and  preffed  you  to 
fend  out  your  navy,  and  to  take  their  city 
under  your  protedion;  had  we  difcovered 
that  refolution  in  our  own  caufe,  which  we 
exerted  for  the  fafety  of  Eubcea  ; then  had 
Amphipolis  been  yours  ; and  all  thofe  diffi- 
culties had  been  avoided,  in  which  you  have 
been  fincc  involved.  Again,  when  we  re- 
ceived advice  of  the'fieges  of  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  Methone,  Pegafte,  and  other  places, 
(for  I would  not  detain  you  with  a parti- 
cular recital)  had  we  ourfelves  marched 
with  a due  fpirit  and  alacrity  to  the  relief 
of  the  frll  of  thefe  cities,  we  Ihould  now 
£nd  much  more  compliance,  much  more 
iiuinility  in  Philip.  But  by  ftill  negleding 
the  prefent,  and  imagining  our  future  in- 
terefls  will  not  demand  our  care : we  have 
aggrandized  our  enemy,  we  have  raifed 
iiim  to  a degree  of  eminence,  greater  than 
any  king  of  Macedon  hath  ever  yet  en- 
joyed.— Now  we  have  another  opportu- 
n ty.  That  which  the  Olynthians,  of  them- 
felves,  prefent  to  the  Hate  : one  no  lefs 
fonhderable  thau  any  of  the  former, 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  Athenians ! if  a 
man  were  to  bring  the  dealings  of  the 
gods  towards  us  to  a fair  account,  though 
many  things  might  appear  not  quite  agree- 
able to  our  wilhes,  yet  he  would  acknow- 
ledge that  we  had  been  highly  favoured  by 
them ; and  wdth  great  reafon : for  that 
many  places  have  been  lod  in  the  courfe  of 
war,ds  truly  to  be  charged  to  our  own  weak 
condu6l.  But  that  the  difficulties,  arifen 
from  hence,  have  not  long  affcdled  us  ; and 
that  an  alliance  now  prefents  itfelf  to  re- 
move them,  if  we  are  difpofed  to  make  the 
juft  life  of  it;  this  I cannot  but  alcribe  to 
the  divine  goodnefs.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  ufe  of  riches. 

If  a man  be  careful  to  fave  thofe  he  hath 
acquired,  he  readily  acknowledges  the 
kindnefs  of  fortune:  but  if  by  his  impru- 
dence they  be  once  loft;  with  them  he  alfo 
lofes  the  fenfe  of  gratitude.  So  in  political  ^ 
affairs,  they  who  neglcft  to  improve  their 
opportunities  forget  the  favours  which  the 
gods  have  beftowed  ; for  it  is  the  ultimate 
event  which  generally  determines  mens 
judgment  of  everything  precedent.  And, 
therefore,  all  affairs  hereafter  (hould  engage 
your  ftridleft  care  ; that,  by  corredting  our 
errors,  w e may  wipe  off  the  inglorious  ftain 
of  paft  adlions.  But  fhould  we  be  deaf  to 
thefe  men  too,  and  fhould  he  be  fuffered  to 
fubvert  Olynthus ; fay,  what  can  prevent 
him  from  marching  his  forces  into  what- 
ever territory  he  pleafes. 

Is  there  not  a man  among  you,  Athe- 
nians 1 who  refledfts  by  what  fteps,  Philip, 
from  a beginning  fo  inconftderable,  hath 
mounted  to  this  height  of  power  ? Firft, 
he  took  Amphipolis : then  he  became  maf- 
ter  of  Pydna;  then  Potidasa  fell ; then  Me^ 
thone  : then  came  his  inroad  into  Theffaly: 
after  this,  having  difpofed  affairs  at  Pheras, 
at  Pegafae,  at  Magnefia,  intirely  as  he 
pleafed,  he  marched  into  Thrace,  tiere, 
while  engaged  in  expelling  fome,  and  efta- 
blifliing  other  princes,  he  fell  fick.  Again, 
recovering,  he  never  turned  a moment 
from  his  courfe  to  eafe  or  indulgence,  but 
inftantly  attacked  the  Olynthians.  His  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Illyrians,  the  Paso- 
nians,  againft  Arymb^s,  I pafs  all  over. — 
But  I may  be  afked,  why  this  recital,  now  f 
That  you  may  know  and  fee  your  own 
error,  in  ever  negledling  fome  part  of  your 
affairs,  as  if  beneath  your  regard  : and  that 
adlive  fpirit  with  which  Philip  purfueth 
his  defigns : which  ever  fires  him ; and 
which  never  can  permit  him  to  reft  fatis- 
fjed  with  thof^  things  he  hath  ready 

acconv 
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accompliflied.  If  then  he  determines  firmly 
and  invariably  to  purfue  his  conquefts : and 
if  we  are  obftinately  refolved  againll  every 
vigorous  and  elFe£lual  meafure;  think,  what 
confequences  may  we  expe6l  i In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  can  any  man  be  fo  weak,  as  not 
to  know,  that  by  negledling  this  war,  we  are 
transferring  it  from  that  country  to  our 
own  ! And  fliould  this  happen,!  fear,  Athe- 
nians, that  as  they  who  inconfiderably  bor- 
row money  upon  high  intereft,  after  a fhort- 
Jived  affluence  are  deprived  of  their  own 
fortunes;  fo  we,  by  this  continued  indo- 
lence, by  confulting  only  our  eafe  and  plea- 
fure,  may  be  reduced  to  the  grievous  necef- 
fity  of  engaging  in  affairs  the  moH:  fhocking 
and  difagreeable,  and  of  expofing  ourfelves 
in  the  defence  of  this  our  native  territory. 

To  cenfure,  fome  one  may  tell  me,  is 
eafy,  and  in  the  power  of  every  man:  but 
the  true  counfellor  fhould  point  out  that 
condud  which  the  prefent  exigence  de- 
mands.—Senfible  as  I am,  Athenians,  that 
when  your  expedations  have  in  any  in- 
llance  been  difappointed,  your  refentment 
frequently  falls  not  on  thofe  who  merit  it, 
but  on  him  who  hath  fpoken  laft;  yet  I 
cannot,  from  a regard  to  my  own  fafety, 
fupprefs  what  I deem  of  moment  to  lay 
before  you,  I fay  then,  this  occafion  calls 
for  a twofold  armament.  Firft,  we  are  to 
4defend  the  cities  of  the  Olynthians,  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  detach  a body  of  for- 
ces; in  the  next  place,  in  order  to  infell 
his  kingdom,  we  are  to  fend  out  our  navy 
manned  with  other  levies.  If  you  negled 
either  of  thefe,  I fear  your  expedition  will 
be  fruitlefs.  For,  if  you  content  your- 
felves  with  infefling  his  dominions,  this  he 
will  endure,  until  he  is  mafter  of  Olyn- 
thus,  and  then  he  can  with  eafe  repel  the 
invaflon;  or,  if  you  only  fend  fuccours  to 
the  Olynthians,  when  he  fees  his  own  king- 
dom free  from  danger,  he  will  apply  with 
conftancy  and  vigilance  to  the  war,  and 
at  length  weary  out  the  befieged  to  a fub- 
milflon.  Your  levies  therefore  mull  be 
considerable  enough  to  ferve  both  pur- 
pofes.— Thefe  are  my  fentiments  with  re- 
fped  to  our  armament. 

And  now,  as  to  the  expence  of  thefe  pre- 
parations. You  are  already  provided  for 
the  payment  of  your  forces  better  than  any 
other  people.  This  provifion  is  diftributed 
among  yourfelves  in  themanner  moll  agree- 
able;^ but  if  you  rellore  it  to  the  army,  the 
fupplies  will  be  complete  without  any  ad- 
dition ; if  not,  an  addition  will  be  necef- 
ary  or  he  whole,  rather,  will  remain  to 


be  raifed.  ‘‘  How  then  (I  may 
“ do  you  move  fora  decree  to  apply  thole 
funds  to  the  military  fcrvicer”  iiy  no 
means  1 it  is  my  opinion  indeed,  that  an 
army  mull  be  raifed ; that  this  money 
really  belongs  to  the  army;  and  that  tlie 
fame  regulation  which  entitles  our  citizens 
to  receive,  Ihould  oblige  them  alfo  to  ad. 
At  prefent  you  expend  thefe  fums  on  en- 
tertainments, without  regard  to  your  af- 
fairs. Jt  remains  then  that  a general  con- 
tribution be  raifed  : a great  one,  il  a great 
one  be  required : a fmali  one,  if  fuch  may 
be  fuflicient.  Money  mull  be  found : 
without  it  nothing  can  be  effeded  : vari- 
ous fehemes  are  propofed  by  various  per- 
fons : do  you  make  that  choice  which 
you  think  moll  advantageous  ; and,  while 
you  have  an  opportunity,  exert  youiielves 
in  the  care  of  your  interells. 

It  is  worthy  your  attention  to  conlider, 
how  the  affairs  of  Philip  are  at  this  time 
circumllanced.  For  they  are  by  no  means  fo 
well  difpofed,  fo  very  flourilhing,  as  an  in- 
attentive obferver  would  pronounce.  Nor 
would  he  have  engaged  in  this  war  at  all, 
had  he  thought  he  fnould  havT  been  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  it.  He  hoped  that,  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared,  all  things  would  fall  be- 
fore him.  But  thefe  hopes  were  vain.  And 
this  difappointment,  inthe  firll  place,  trou- 
bles and  difpirits  him.  Then  the  Theffa- 
lians  alarm  him;  a people  remarkable  for 
their  perfidy  on  all  occafions,  and  to  all 
perfons.  And  juil  as  they  have  ever  proved, 
even  fo  he  finds  them  now.  For  the)  have 
refolved  in  council  to  demand  the  relHtu- 
tion  of  Pegafae,  and  have  oppofed  his  at- 
tempt to  fortify  Magnefia : and  I am  in- 
formed, that  for  the  future  he  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  their  ports  and  markets,  as 
thefe  conveniencies  belong  to  the  Hates  of 
The  Jaly,  and  are  not  to  be  intercepted  by 
Philip.  And,  fhould  he  be  deprived  of 
fuch  a fund  of  wealth,  he  mull  be  greatly 
llreightened  to  fupport  his  foreign  troops. 
Befides  this,  we  mull  fuppofe  that  the  Pso- 
nian  and  the  Illyrian,  and  all  the  others, 
would  prefer  freedom  and  independence  to 
a Hate  of  flavery.  They  are  not  accuftomed 
to  fubjeflion,  and  the  infolence  of  this  man, 
it  is  faid,  knows  no  bounds;  nor  is  this  im- 
probable: for  great  and  unexpedied  fuccefs 
is  apt  to  hurry  weak  minds  into  extrava- 
gancies. Hence  k often  proves  liiuch  more 
difficult  to  maintain  acquifit  ons,  than  to 
acquire.  It  is  your  part,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard the  time  of  his  dillrefs  as  your  moll 
favourable  opportunity  : improve  it  to  the 
S s 4 u:mo!l ; 
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utmofl ; fend  out  your  embaflies  ; take  the 
field  yourfelves,  and  excite  a general  ar- 
dor abroad ; ever  confidering  how  readily 
Philip  would  attack  us,  if  he  were  favoured 
by  any  incident  like  this,  if  a war  had 
broken  out  on  our  borders.  And  would 
it  not  be  lhameful  to  want  the  refolution 
to  bring  that  diftrefs  on  him,  which,  had  it 
been  equally  in  his  power,  he  certainly 
would  have  made  you  feel  ? 

This  too  demands  your  attention,  Athe- 
nians 1 that  you  are  now  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  moll  expedient  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  country,  or  to  fight  him  here.  If 
Olynthus  be  defended,  Macedon  will  be 
the  feat  of  w'ar  : you  may  harafs  his  king- 
dom, and  enjoy  your  own  territories  free 
from  apprehenfions.  But,  Ihould  that  na- 
tion be  fubdued  by  Philip,  who  will  op- 
pofe  his  marching  hither  ? will  the  The- 
bans ? let  it  not  be  thought  fevere  when  I 
affirm,  that  they  will  join  readily  in  the 
invafion.  Will  the  Phocians?  a people 
fcarcely  able  to  defend  their  own  country, 
without  your  affillance.  Will  any  others? 
— But,  Sir,’*  cries  fomeone,  “ he  would 
“ make  no  fuch  attempt.” — This  would 
be  the  greatell  of  abfurdities ; not  to  exe- 
cute thofe  threats,  when  he  hath  full  power, 
which,  now  when  they  appear  fo  idle  and 
extravagant,  he  yet  dares  to  utter.  And  I 
think  you  are  not  yet  to  learn  how  great 
would  be  the  difference  between  our  en- 
gaging  him  here  and  there.  Were  we  to 
be  only  thirty  days  abroad,  and  to  draw  all 
the  neceffaries  of  the  camp  from  our  own 
lands,  even  were  there  no  enemy  to  ravage 
them,  the  damage  w'ould,  in  my  opinion, 
amount  to  more  than  the  wffiole  expence 
of  the  late  war.  Add  then  the  prefence  of 
an  enemy,  and  how  greatly  mull  the  cala- 
mity be  increafed : but,  further,  add  the 
infamy ; and  to  thofe  who  judge  rightly, 
no  diftrefs  can  be  more  grievous  than  the 
fcandal  of  mifconducl. 

It  is  incumbent  therefore,  upon  us  all, 
(juflly  influenced  by  thefe  confiderations) 
to  unite  vigoroufly  in  the  common  caufe, 
and  repel  the  danger  that  threatens  this 
territory.  Let  the  rich  exert  themfelves  on 
this  occaJion\  that,  by  contributing  a fmall 
portion  of  iheir  affluence,  they  may  fecure 
the  peaceful  polTeffion  of  the  reft.  Let 
thofe  who  are  of  the  age  for  military  duty ; 
that,  by  learning  the  art  of  war  in  Phi- 
lip’s dominions,  they  may  become  formi- 
dable defenders  of  their  native  land.  Let 
our  orators,  that  they  may  fafely  fubmit 
their  condudl  to  the  public  infpedtion.  For 


your  judgment  of  their  adminiftrations  will 
ever  be  determined  by  the  event  of  things. 
And  may  we  all  contribute  to  render  that 
favourable ! heland. 

§ 5.  Oration  againji  Cataline. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

L.  Sergius  Cataline  w'as  of  Patrician  ex- 
tradtion,  and  had  fided  with  Sylla, 
during  the  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Marius.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  practorftrip,  he  was  fent  to  the 
government  of  Africa;  and  after  his 
return,  was accufed  of  mal-adminiftra- 
tion  by  P.  Clodius,  under  the  conful- 
fhip  of  M.  Ernilius  Lepidus,  and  L. 
Volcatius  Tullus,  It  is  commonly 
believed,  that  the  defign  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  formed  about  this  time, 
three  years  before  the  oraiion  Cicero 
here  pronounces  againft  it.  Cataline, 
after  his  return  from  Africa,  had  fued 
for  the  confuHhip,  but  was  rejedlcd. 
The  two  following  years  he  likewife 
flood  candidate,  but  ftill  met  with 
the  fame  fate.  It  appears  that  he 
made  a fourth  attempt  under  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Cicero,  who  made  ufe  of  all 
his  credit  and  authority  to  exclude 
him,  in  which  he  lucceeded  to  his 
wifh.  After  the  pidlure  Sallurt  has 
drawn  of  Cataline,  it  were  needlefs  to 
attempt  his  charadler  here  ; befides 
that  the  four  following  orations  will 
make  the  reader  fufficieAtly  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  This  firft  fpeech  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  fenate,  convened  in  the 
temple  of  J upiter  Stator,on  the  eighth 
of  November,  in  the  fix  hundred  and 
ninth  year  ofthe  city,  and  forty-fourth 
of  Cicero’s  age.  The  occafion  of  it 
was  as  follows : Cataline,  and  the  other 
confpirators,  had  met  together  in  the 
houfe  of  one  Marcus  Lecca;  where 
it  was  refolved,  that  a general  infur- 
redion  Ihould  be  raifed  through  Italy, 
the  different  parts  of  which  were  af- 
figned  to  different  leaders  ; that  Ca- 
taline fhould  put  himfclf  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  Etruria ; that  Rome 
fhould  be  fired  in  many  places  at  once, 
and  a maftacre  begun  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their 
enemies,  of  whom  none  were  to  be 
fpared  except  the  fons  of  Pompey, 
who  were  to  be  kept  as  hoftages  of 
their  peace  and  reconciliation  with 
their  father;  that  in  the  confternation 
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of  the  fire  and  mafiacre,  Cataline 
fhould  be  ready  with  his  Tufcan  army 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  con- 
fufion,  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  city;  where  Lentulus  in  the  mean 
while,  as  firft  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils ; CalTius 
to  manage  the  affair  of  firing  it;  Ce- 
thegus  to  direct  the  mallacre.  But 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the 
chief  obftacle  to  all  their  hopes,  Ca- 
taline was  very  defirous  to  fee  him 
taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ; upon 
which  two  knights  of  the  company 
undertook  to  kill  him  the  next  morn- 
ing in  his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit  on 
pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  ufed  to  fre- 
quent his  houfe ; and  knowing  his 
cuftom  of  giving  free  acccfs  to  all, 
made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  ad- 
mitted, as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
two,  afterwards  confeffed.  The  meet- 
ing was  no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  all  that  palled  in 
it:  for  by  the  intrigues  of  a woman 
named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over 
Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators  of  fenatorian  rank,  to  fend 
him  a punftual  account  of  all  their 
deliberations.  He  prefently  imparted 
his  intelligence  to  fome  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  city,  who  were  alfembled  that 
evening,  as  ufual,  at  his  houfe,  in- 
forming them  not  only  of  the  delign, 
but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  exe- 
cute it,  and  the  very  hour  when  they 
would  be  at  his  gate : all  which  fell 
out  exadly  as  he  foretold;  for  the 
two  knights  came  before  break  of 
day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  ad- 
mittance refufed  to  them.  Next  day 
Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where 
it  was  not  ufually  held  but  in  times 
of  public  alarm.  There  had  been 
feveral  debates  before  this  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  of  Cataline’s  treafons,  and  his 
delign  of  killing  the  conful ; and  a 
decree  had  palfed  at  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  to  offer  a public  reward  to 
the  firll:  difcoverer  of  the  plot ; if  a 
Have,  his  liberty,  and  eight  hundred 
pounds;  if  a citizen,  his  pardon,  and 
fixteen  hundred.  Yet  Cataline,  by  a 
profound  dilTimulation,  and  the  con- 
ftant  profelTions  of  his  innocence.  Hill 
deceived  many  of  all  ranks ; repre- 


fenting  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his 
enemy  Cicero,  and  olfering  to  give 
fccurity  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  de- 
liver himfelf  to  the  culloJy  of  any 
whom  the  fenate  would  name  ; of  M, 
Lepidus,  of  the  pis''or  Meteilus,  or 
of  Cicero  hiiiiieif:  but  none  of  them 
would  receive  him;  and  Cicero  plain- 
ly told  him,  that  lie  lliould  never  think 
himfelf  lafe  in  the  lame  houfe,  when 
he  was  -in  danger  by  living  in  the 
fame  city  with  him.  Yet  he  Hill  kept 
on  the  malk,  and  h.ad  the  confidence 
to  come  to  this  very  meeting  in  the 
capitol ; which  fo  foocked  the  whole 
alfembly,  that  none  even  of  his  ac- 
quaintance durll  venture  to  falutc 
him ; and  the  confular  fenators  quitted 
that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he 
fat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to 
him.  Cicero  was  fo  provoked  by  his 
impudence,  that  initead  of  entering 
upon  any  bufinefs,  as  he  defigned,  ad- 
drefling himfelf  directly  to  Cataline, 
he  broke  out  into  the  prefent  moH  fe- 
vere  inventive  againH  him;  and  with 
all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incenfed 
eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole  courie 
of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety  of 
his  treafons. 

HOW  far,  O Cataline,  wilt  thou  abufe 
our  patience  ? How  long  fliall  thy  frantic 
rage  baffle  the  efforts  of  julHcc  ? To 
what  height  meanell  thou  to  carry  thy  dar- 
ing infolence  ? Art  thou  nothing  daunted 
by  the  no(5lurnal  watch  polled  to  fecure 
the  Palatium?  nothing  by  the  city  guards? 
nothing  by  the  conHernation  of  the  peo- 
ple ? nothing  by  the  union  of  all  the  wife 
and  worthy  citizens  ? nothing  by  the  fe- 
nate’s  alTembling  in  this  place  of  Hrength  ? 
nothing  by  the  looks  and  countenances  of 
all  here  prefent  ? SeeH  thou  not  that  all 
thy  defigns  are  brought  to  light  ? that  the 
fenators  are  thoroughly  apprized  of  thy 
confpiracy  ? that  they  are  acquainted  with 
thy  laH  night’s  pradices ; with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  night  before ; with  tlie  place 
of  meeting,  the  company  fummoned  toge- 
ther, and  the  meafures  concerted  ? Alas 
for  our  degeneracy ! alas  for  the  depra- 
vity of  the  times  1 the  fenate  is  apprized 
of  all  this,  the  conful  beholds  it ; yet  the 
traitor  lives.  Lives  I did  I fay,  he  even 
comes  into  the  fenate;  he  lhares  in  the 
public  deliberations ; he  marks  us  out 
with  his  eye  for  deHruftion.  While  we, 
bold  in  our  country’s  caufe,  think  we  have 
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funiciendy  difcharged  our  duty  to  the  date, 
if  \vc  can  hut  efcape  his  rage  and  deadly 
darts.  Long  iince,  O Cataline,  ought  the 
conful  to  have  ordered  thee  for  execution ; 
and  pointed  upon  thy  own  head  that  ruin 
thou  haft  been  long  meditating  againft  us 
all.  Could  that  illuftrious  citizen  Publius 
Scipio,  fovereign  pontift',  but  invefted  with 
no  public  magiftracy,  kill  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus for  raifing  Tome  flight  commotions  in 
the  commonwealth;  and  fliall  we  confuls 
fufter  Cataline  to  live,  who  aims  at  laying 
vvafte  the  world  with  Are  and  fword  ? 1 
omit,  as  too  remote,  the  example  of 
Sei  vilius  Ahala,  who  witli  his  own  hand 
flew  Spurius  Melius,  for  plotting  a revo- 
lution in  the  ftate.  Such,  fuch  was  the 
virtue  of  this  republic  in  former  times, 
that  her  brave  fons  puniflied  more  fevereiy 
a faflious  citizen,  than  the  moft  inveterate 
public  enemy.  We  have  a weighty  and 
vigorous  decree  of  the  fenate  againft  you, 
Cataline  : the  commonvveahh  wants  not 
wifdom,  nor  this  houfe  authority:  but  we, 
the  confuls,  I fpeak  it  openly,  are  wanting 
in  our  duty. 

A decree  once  pafled  in  the  fenate,  en- 
joining the  conful  L.  Opimius  to  take  care 
that  the  commonwealth  received  no  detri- 
ment. The  very  fame  day  Caius  Grac- 
chus was  killed  for  fome  (light  fufpicions 
of  treafon,  though  delcended  of  a father, 
grandfather,  and  anceftors,  all  eminent  for 
il:eir  ferviccs  to  the  ftate.  Marcus  Fui- 
vius  too,  a man  of  confular  dignity,  with 
iiis  children,  underwent  the  fame  fate.  By 
a like  decree  of  the  fenate,  the  care  of  the 
commonwealth  was  committed  to  the  con- 
fuls  C.  Marius  and  L.  Valerius.  Was  a 
Angle  day  permitted  to  pafs,  before  L. 
Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  C. 
Servilius  the  pr.etor,  fatisfied  by  their  death 
thejuilice  of  tiieir  country.  But  we,  for 
thefe  twenty  days,  have  fuffered  the  au- 
thority of  the  fenate  to  languifli  in  our 
hands.  For  we  too  have  a like  decree, 
bat  it  refts  among  our  records  like  a fword 
in  the  fcabbard  ; a decree,  O Cataline,  by 
which  you  ought  to  have  fuffered  imme- 
diate death.  Yet  ftill  you  live;  nay  more, 
you  live,  not  to  lay  afide,  but  to  harden 
yourfelf  in  your  audacious  guilt.  1 could 
wifli,  confeript  fathers,  to  be  merciful ; I 
could  wifli  too  not  to  appear  remifs  when 
my  country  is  threatened  with  danger;  but 
j now  begin  to  reproach  niyfelf  with  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  courage.  A camp  is 
formed  in  Italy,  upon  the  very  borders  of 
Etruria,  againii  the  commonwealth.  The 
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enemy  increafe  daily  in  number.  At  the 
fame  time  we  behold  their  general  and 
leader  within  our  walls;  niy,  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  itfelf,  plotting  daily  fome  inteftine 
mifehief  againft  the  ftate.  Should  I order 
you,  Cataline,  to  be  inftantly  feized  and 
put  to  death:  I have  reafon  to  believe, 
good  men  would  rather  reproach  me  with 
flownefs  than  cruelty.  But  at  prefent  cer- 
tain reafons  re  drain  me  from  this  ftep, 
which  indeed  ought  to  have  been  taken 
long  ago.  Thou  lhalt  then  fuffer  death, 
when  not  a man  is  to  be  found,  fo  v.'icked, 
fo  defperate,  fo  like  thyfelf,  as  not  to  own 
it  was  done  juftly.  As  long  as  there  is 
one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou  (halt 
live  ; and  live  fo  as  thou  now  doft,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  numerous  and  powerful 
guards  which  1 have  placed  about  thee, 
fo  as  not  to  fufter  thee  to  (Hr  a foot 
againft  the  republic;  wliilft  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  many  (hall  watch  thee,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  when  thou  little  thoughteft 
of  it. 

But  what  is  it,  Cataline,  thou  canft  now 
have  in  view,  if  neither  the  obfcurlty  of 
night  can  conceal  thy  traitorous  aflem- 
blies,  nor  the  walls  of  a private  houfe  pre- 
vent the  voice  of  thy  treafon  From  reach- 
ing our  ears } If  all  thy  projedls  are  dif- 
covered,  and  burft  into  public  view?  Quit 
then  your  deteftable  purpofe,  and  think 
no  more  of  maffacres  and  conflagrations. 
You  are  befet  on  all  hands;  your  moft 
fecret  councils  are  clear  as  noon  day ; as 
you  may  eaftiy  gather,  from  the  detail  1 
am  now  to  give  you.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  lall, 
I faid  publicly  in  the  fenate,  that  before 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  month,  C. 
Manlius,  the  confederate  and  creature  of 
your  guilt,  would  appear  itrarms.  Was  I 
deceived,  Cataline,  1 fay  not  as  to  this 
enormous,  this  deteftable,  this  improbable 
attempt;  but,  which  is  ftill  more  furpriz- 
ing,  as  to  the  very  day  on  which  it  hap- 
pened ? I faid  like  wife,  in  the  fenate,  that 
you  had  fixed  the  twenty-fixth  of  the  fame 
month  for  the  maflacre  of  our  nobles, 
which  induced  many  citizens  of  the  firft 
rank  to  retire  from  Rome,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  their  own  prefervation,  as  with 
a view  to  baffle  your  defigns.  Can  you 
deny,  that  on  that  very  fame  day  you  was 
fo  befet  by  my  vigilance,  and  the  guards 
1 placed  about  you,  that  you  found  it  im- 
poflible  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  the 
ftate ; though  you  had  given  out,  after 
the  departure  of  the  reft,  that  you  would 
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neverthelefs  content  yourfelf  with  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  remained  ? Nay,  when 
on  the  firft  of  November,  you  confi- 
dently hoped  to  furprize  Pr^nefte  by  night; 
did  you  not  find  that  colony  fecured  by 
my  order,  and  the  guards,  oflicers,  and 
garrifon  1 had  appointed?  There  is  nothing 
you  either  think,  contrive,  or  attempt,  but 
what  I both  hear,  fee,  and  plainly  under- 
hand. 

Call  to  mind  only  in  conjunftion  with 
me,  the  tranfadions  of  laft,  night.  You 
will  foon  perceive,  that  I am  much  more 
adive  in  watching  over  the  prefervation, 
than  you  in  plotting  the  deftrudion  of  the 
hate.  I fay  then,  and  fay  it  openly,  that 
laft  night  you  went  to  the  houfe  of  M. 
Lecca,  in  the  ftreet  called  the  Gladiators : 
that  you  was  met  there  by  numbers  of 
your  affociates  in  guilt  and  madnefs.  Dare 
you  deny  this  ? Why  are  you  filent  ? If 
you  difown  the  charge,  I will  prove  it : 
for  I fee  fome  in  this  very  affembly,  who 
were  of  your  confederacy.  Immortal 
gods ! what  country  do  we  inhabit?  what 
city  do  we  belong  to  ? what  government 
do  we  live  under  ? Here,  here,  confcript 
fathers,  within  thefe  walls,  and  in  this 
affembly,  the  moil  awful  and  venerable 
upon  earth,  there  are  men  who  meditate 
my  ruin  and  yours,  the  deftrudion  of  this 
city,  and  consequently  of  the  world  itfelf. 
Myfelf,  your  conful,  behold  thefe  men, 
and  afk  their  opinions  on  public  affairs ; 
and  inftead  of  dooming  them  to  immedi- 
ate execution,  do  not  fo  much  as  wound 
them  with  my  tongue.  You  went  then 
that  night,  Cataline,  to  the  houfe  of  Lec- 
ca ; you  cantoned  out  all  Italy ; you  ap- 
pointed the  place  to  which  every  one  was 
to  repair  ; you  fingled  out  thofe  who  were 
to  be  left  at  Rome,  and  thofe  who  were 
to  accompany  you  in  perfon  ; you  marked 
out  the  parts  of  the  city  deftined  to  con- 
flagration ; you  declared  your  purpofe  of 
leaving  it  foon,  and  faid  you  only  waited 
a little  to  fee  me  taken  off.  Two  Ro- 
man knights  undertook  to  eafe  you  of  that 
care,  and  affaffinate  me  the  fame  night  in 
bed  before  day-break.  Scarce  was  your 
affembly  difmiffed,  when  I was  informed 
of  all  this : I ordered  an  additional  guard 
to  attend,  to  fecure  my  houfe  from  afl’ault ; 
I refufed  admittance  to  thofe  whom  you 
fent  to  compliment  me  in  the  morning ; and 
declared  to  many  worthy  perfons  before- 
hand who  they  were,  and  at  vvhat  time  I 
pxpeded  them. 


Since  then,  Cataline,  fuch  is  the  ftate  of 
your  aftairs,  f.nifh  what  you  have  begun  ; 
quit  the  city  ; the  gates  are  open  ; nobody 
oppofesyour  retreat.  The  troops  in  Man- 
lius’s camp  long  to  put  themfelves  under 
your  command.  Carry  with  you  all  your 
confederates  ; if  not  r.ll  at  leaft  as  many 
as  polfible.  Purge  the  city.  It  will  take 
greatly  from  my  fears,  to  be  divided  from 
you  by  a wall  You  cannot  pretend  to 
llay  any  longer  with  us;  I will  not  bear, 
will  not  fufter,  will  not  allow  of  it.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
chiefly  to  thee  Jupiter  Stator,  the  ancient 
protestor  of  this  city,  for  having  already 
fo  often  preferved  us  from  this  danger- 
ous, this  deftruflive,  this  peftilent  i'eourge 
of  his  country.  The  fupreme  fafety  of  the 
com.monwealth  ought  not  to  be  again  and 
again  expofed  to  danger  for  the  fake  of 
a fingle  man.  While  1 was  only  conful 
eleCl,  Cataline,  I contented  myfelf  with 
guarding  againft  your  many  plots,  not  by 
a public  guard,  but  by  my  private  vigi- 
lance. When  at  the  laft  eleftion  of  con- 
fuls,  you  had  rcfolved  to  affaffinate  me, 
and  your  competitors  in  the  field  of  Mars, 

I defeated  your  wicked  purpofe  by  the  aid 
of  my  friends,  without  difturbing  the  pub- 
lic peace.  In  a word,  as  often  as  you  at- 
tempted my  life,  I fingly  oppofed  your 
fury ; though  I well  fav/,  that  my  death 
would  necelfarily  be  attended  with  many 
fignal  calam’.ties  to  the  ftate.  But  now 
you  openly  ftnke  at  the  very  being  of  the 
republic.  The  temples  of  the  immortal 
gods,  the  manfions  of  Rome,  the  lives  of 
her  citizens,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
are  doomed  to  daughter  and  devaftation. 
Since  therefore  I dare  not  piirfue  that 
courfe,  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  ancient 
difeipline,  and  the  genius  of  the  common- 
wealth, I will  follow  another,  lefs  feverc 
indeed  as  to  the  criminal,  but  more  ufe- 
ful  in  its  confequences  to  the  public.  For 
Ihould  I order  you  to  be  immediately  put 
to  death,  the  commonwealth  would  ftill 
harbour  in  its  bofom  the  other  confpira- 
tors ; but  by  driving  you  from  the  city,  I 
fhall  clear  Rome  at  once  of  the  whole  baneful 
tribe  of  thy  accomplices.  How,  Cataline  ! 
Do  you  hefitate  to  do  at  my  command,  what 
you  was  fo  lately  about  to  do  of  your  own 
accord  ? The  conful  orders  a public  ene- 
my to  depart  the  city.  You  afk  whether 
this  be  a real  banifhment  ? I fay  not  ex- 
prefsly  fo  : but  was  I to  advife  in  the  cafe, 
it  is  the  beft  courfe  you  can  take. 
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For  what  is  there,  Cataline,  that  can  now 
give  you  pleafure  in  this  city  ? wherein, 
if  we  except  the  profligate  crew  of  your 
accomplices,  there  is  not  a man  but  dreads 
and  abhors  you  ? Is  there  a domeftic  (lain 
from  which  your  charader  is  exempted? 
Have  you  not  rendered  yourfelf  infamous 
by  every  vice  that  can  brand  private  life  ? 
What  fcenes  of  lull  have. not  your  eyes 
beheld  ? What  guilt  has  not  ftained  your 
hands  ? What  pollution  has  not  defiled 
your  whole  body  ? What  youth,  entangled 
by  thee  in  the  allurements  of  debauchery, 
hall  thou  not  prompted  by  arms  to  deeds 
of  violence,  or  feduced  by  incentives  into 
the  fnares  of  fenfuality  ? And  lately,  when 
by  procuring  the  death  of  your  former 
wife,  you  had  made  room  in  your  houfe 
for  another,  did  you  not  add  to  the  enor- 
mity of  that  crime,  by  a new  and  unpa- 
ralled  rneafure  of  guilt  ? But  I pafs 
over  this,  and  chufe  to  let  it  remain  in 
filence,  that  the  memory  of  fo  monftrous 
a piece  of  wickednefs,  or  at  lead  of  its 
having  been  committed  with  impunity,  may 
not  defcend  to  pollerity.  I pafs  over  too 
the  entire  ruin  of  your  fortunes,  which  you 
are  fenfible  mull  befal  you  the  very  next 
month  ; and  fliall  proceed  to  the  mention 
of  fuch  particulars  as  regard  not  the  in- 
famy of  your  private  charadler,  nor  the 
diflrtfles  and  turpitude  of  your  domeflic 
life  ; but  fuch  as  concern  the  very  being 
of  the  republic,  and  the  lives  and  fafety 
of  us  all.  Can  the  light  of  life,  or  the 
air  you  breathe,  be  grateful  to  you,  Ca- 
taline ; when  you  are  confeious  there  is 
not  a man  here  prefent  but  knows,  that  on 
the  lalb  of  December,  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Lepidus  and  Tullus,  you  appeared  in  the 
Comitium  with  a dagger  ? That  you  had 
got  together  a band  of  rufhans,  to  aflafli- 
nate  the  confuls,  and  the  molt  confiderabJe 
men  in  Rome  ? and  that  this  execrable  and 
frantic  defign  was  defeated,  not  by  any 
awe  or  remorfe  in  you,  but  by  the  pre- 
vailing good  fortune  of  the  people  of 
Rome.  But  I pafs  over  thofe  things,  as 
being  already  well  known ; there  are  others 
of  a later  date.  How  many  attempts  have 
you  made  upon  mv  life,  fince  1 was  no- 
minated coiil'ul,  and  fince  I entered  upon 
the  adtual  execution  of  that  office  ? How 
many  thrufts  of  thine,  fo  well  aimed  that 
they  feemed  unavoidable,  have  i parried 
by  an  artful  evafion,  and,  as  they  term  it, 
a gentle  deflection  of  body  ? You  attempt, 
you  contrive,  you  fet  on  foot  nothing,  of 
which  I have  not  timely  information. 
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Yet  you  ceafe  not  to  concert,  and  enters 
prize.  How  often  has  that  dagger  been 
wrefled  out  of  thy  hands  ? How  often,  by 
fome  accident,  has  it  dropped  before  the 
moment  of  execution  ? yet  you  cannot  re- 
folve  to  lay  it  aflde.  How,  or  with  what 
rites  you  have  confecrated  it,  is  hard  to 
fay,  that  you  think  yourfelf  thus  obliged 
to  lodge  it  in  the  bofom  of  a conful  ! 

What  are  we  to  think  of  your  prefent 
fituation  and  conduft  ? For  I will  now  ad- 
drefs  you,  not  with  the  deteftation  your 
aftions  deferve,  but  with  a compaflion  to 
which  you  have  no  jull  claim.  You  came 
fome  time  ago  into  the  fenate.  Did  a 
Angle  perfon  of  this  numerous  aflembly, 
not  excepting  your  moil  intimate  relations 
and  friends,  deign  to  falute  you  ? If  there 
be  no  inflance  of  this  kind  in  the  memory 
of  man,  do  you  expedl  that  I fhould  em- 
bitter with  reproaches,  a doom  confirmed 
by  the  filent  deteftation  of  all  prefent  ? 
Were  not  the  benches  where  you  At  for- 
faken,  as  foon  as  you  was  obferved  to  ap- 
proach them  ? Did  not  all  the  confular  fe- 
nators,  whofe  deftriiftion  you  have  fo  often 
plotted,  quit  immediately  the  part  of  the 
houfe  where  you  thought  proper  to  place 
yourfelf  ? How  are  you  able  to  bear  al! 
this  treatment  ? For  my  own  part,  were 
my  flaves  to  difeover  fuch  a dread  of  me, 
as  your  fellow-citizens  exprefs  of  you,  I 
fhould  think  iz  neceflary  to  abandon  my 
ow'n  houfe : and  do  you  heAtate  about 
leaving  the  city  ? Was  1 even  wrongfully 
fufpeded,  and  thereby  rendered  obnoxious 
to  my  countrymen,  I would  fooner  with- 
draw myfelf  from  public  view,  than  be  be- 
held with  looks  full  of  reproach  and  indig- 
nation. And  do  you,  whofe  confcience 
tells  you  that  you  are  the  objed  of  an  uni- 
verfal,  a juft,  and  a long- merited  hatred, 
delay  a moment  to  efcape  from  the  looks 
and  prefence  of  a people,  whofe  eyes  and 
fenfes  can  no  longer  endure  you  among 
them  ? Should  your  parents  dread  and 
hate  you,  and  be  obftinate  to  all  your  en- 
deavours to  appeafe  them,  you  would 
doubtlefs  withdraw  fomewhere  from  their 
Aght.  But  now  your  country,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  us  al),  hates  and  dreads  you, 
and  has  long  regarded  you  as  a parricide, 
intent  upon  the  defign  of  deftroying  her. 
And  will  you  neither  refped  her  authority, 
fubmit  to  her  advice,  nor  ftand  in  awe  of 
her  power  ? Thus  does  fhe  reafon  with  you, 
Cataline;  and  thus  docs  ftie,  in  fome  mei- 
fure,  addrefs  you  by  her  Alence:  not  an 
enormity  has  happened  thele  many  years. 
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but  has  had  thee  for  Its  author:  not  a 
crime  has  been  perpetrated  without  thee: 
the  murder  of  fo  many  of  our  citizens,  the 
oppreffion  and  plunder  of  our  allies,  has 
through  thee  alone  ef:aped  punifhment, 
and  been  exercifed  with  imreftrained  vio- 
lence : thou  haft  found  means  not  only  to 
trample  upon  law  and  juftice,  but  even  to 
fubvert  and  deftroy  them.  Though  this 
paft  behaviour  of  thine  was  beyond  all  pa- 
tience, yet  have  I borne  with  it  as  I could. 
But  now,  to  be  in  continual  apprehenfion 
from  thee  alone ; on  every  alarm  to  tremble 
at  the  name  of  Cataline ; to  fee  no  defigns 
formed  againft  me  that  fpeak  not  thee  for 
their  author,  is  altogether  inlhpportable. 
Be  gone  then,  and  rid  me  of  my  prefent 
terror;  that  if  juft,  I may  avoid  ruin; 
if  groundlefs,  1 may  at  length  ceafe  to 
fear. 

Should  your  country,  as  I faid,  addrefs 
you  in  thefe  terms,  ought  ftie  not  to  find 
obedience,  even  fuppofing  her  unable  to 
compel  you  to  fuch  a ftep?  But  did  you 
not  even  offer  to  become  a prifoner?  Did 
you  not  fay,  that,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  you 
would  fubmit  to  be  confined  in  the  houfe 
of  M.  Lepidus  ? When  he  declined  re- 
ceiving you,  you  had  the  affurance  to  come 
to  me,  and  requeft  you  might  be  fecured 
at  my  houfe.  When  I likewife  told  you, 
that  I could  never  think  myfelf  fafe  in  the 
fame  houfe,  when  I judged  it  even  dan- 
gerous to  be  in  the  fame  city  with  you, 
you  applied  to  Metellus  the  praetor. 
Being  repulfed  here  too,  you  went  to  the 
excellent  M.  Marcellus,  your  companion  ; 
who,  no  doubt,  you  imagined  would  be 
very  watchful  in  confining  you,  very  quick 
in  difeerning  your  fecret  pradices,  and  very 
refolute  in  bringing  you  to  juftice.  How 
juftly  may  we  pronounce  him  worthy  of 
irons  and  a jail,  whofe  own  confcience  con- 
demns him  to  reftraint?  If  it  be  fo  then, 
Cataline,  and  you  cannot  fubmit  to  the 
thought  of  dying  here,  do  you  hefitate  to 
retire  to  forae  other  country,  and  commit 
to  flight  and  folitude  a life,  fo  often  and 
fo  juftly  forfeited  to  thy  country  ? But 
fay  you,  put  the  queftion  to  the  fenate,  (for 
fo  you  affedl  to  talk)  and  if  it  be  their 
pleafure  that  I go  into  banilhment,  I ana 
ready  to  obey.  I will  put  no  fuch  quef- 
tion ; it  is  contrary  to  my  temper : yet 
will  I give  you  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  fentiments  of  the  fenate  with  re- 
gard to  you.  Leave  the  city,  Cataline ; 
deliver  the  republic  from  its  fears ; go,  if 
you  wait  only  for  that  word,  into  banifli- 


ment.  Obferve  now,  Cataline  ; mark  the 
lilence  and  compofure  of  the  aflembly. 
Does  a Angle  fenator  remonftrate,  or  fo 
much  as  offer  to  fpeak  Is  it  needful 
they  Ihould  confirm  by  their  voice,  what 
they  fo  exprefsly  declare  by  their  filence  ? 
But  had  1 addreffed  myfelf  in  this  man- 
ner  to  that  excellent  youth  P.  Sextius,  or 
to  the  brave  M.  Marcellus,  the  fenate 
would  ere  now  have  fifen  up  againft  me, 
and  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  conful 
in  this  very  temple  ; and  juftly  too.  But 
with  regard  to  you,  Cataline,  their  filence 
declares  their  approbation,  their  acquief- 
cence  amounts  to  a decree,  and  by  faying 
nothing  they  proclaim  their  confent.  Nor 
is  this^  true  of  the  fenators  alone,  whofe 
authority  you  affed  to  prize,  while  you 
make  no  account  of  their  lives ; but  of 
thefe  brave  and  worthy  Roman  knights, 
and  other  illuftrious  citizens,  who  guard 
the  avenues  of  the  fenate;  whofe  numbers 
you  might  have  feen,  whofe  fentiments  you 
might  have  known,  whofe  voices  a little 
wliile  ago  you  might  have  heard;  and 
whofe  fwords  and  hands  I have  for  fome 
time  with  difficulty  reilrained  from  your 
perfon ; yet  all  thefe  will  1 eafily  engage 
to  attend  you  to  the  very  gates,  if  you  but 
confent  to  leave  this  city,  which  you  have 
fo  long  devoted  to  deftruition. 

But  why  do  I talk,  as  if  your  refolution 
was  to  be  fhaken,  or  there  was  any  room 
to  hope  you  would  reform  ! Can  we  ex- 
peil  you  will  ever  think  of  flight,  or  en- 
tertain the  defign  of  going  into  banifh- 
ment?  May  the  immortal  gods  infpire 
you  with  that  refolution  ! Though  1 clear- 
ly perceive,  fhould  my  threats  frighten 
you  into  exile,  what  a ftorm  of  envy  will 
light  upon  my  own  head ; if  not  at  pre- 
fenr,  v/hilft  the  memory  of  thy  crimes  is 
frefh,  yet  furely  in  future  times.  But  I 
little  regard  that  thought,  provided  the 
calamity  falls  on  myfelf  alone,  and  is  not 
attended  with  any  danger  to  my  country. 
But  to  feel  the  flings  of  remorfe,  to  dread 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate,  are  things  not  to  be 
expefted  fiom  thee.  Thou,  O Cataline, 
art  none  of  thofe,  whom  lhame  reclaims 
from  diftionourable  purfuits,  fear  from 
danger,  or  reafon  from  madnefs.  Be  gone 
then,  as  I have  already  often  faid  : and  if 
you  would_  fwell  the  meafure  of  popular 
odium  againft  me,  for  being,  as  you  give 
out,  your  enemy,  depart  direftly  into  ba- 
niftiment.  By  this  ftep  you  will  bring 
upon  mean  infupportable  load  of  cenfure ; 

nor 
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ror  fliall  1 be  able  to  fuflain  the  weight  of 
the  public  indignation,  Ihouldft  thou,  by 
order  of  the  conful,  retire  into  exile.  But 
if  you  mean  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
glory,  march  off  with  your  abandoned 
crew  of  ruffians  ; repair  to  Manlius  ; rouze 
every  defperate  citizen  to  rebel ; feparate 
yourfelf  from  the  worthy ; declare  war 
againft  your  country  ; triumph  in  your  im- 
pious depredations ; that  it  may  appear 
you  was  not  forced  by  me  into  a foreign 
trealbn,  but  voluntarily  joined  your  affio- 
ciates.  But  why  ffiould  1 urge  you  to  this 
ftep,  when  I know  you  have  already  fent 
forward  a body  of  armed  men,  to  wait  you 
at  the  Forum  Aurelium  ? When  I know 
you  have  concerted  and  hxed  a day  with 
Manlius  ? When  I know  you  have  fent  off 
the  filver  eagle,  that  domellic  ffirine  of 
your  impieties,  which  I doubt  not  will 
bring  ruin  upon  you  and  your  accom- 
plices ? Can  you  abfent  yourfelf  longer 
from  an  idol  to  which  you  had  recourfe  in 
every  bloody  attempt  ? And  from  whofe 
altars  that  impious  right-hand  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  murder  of  your 
countrymen  ? 

Thus  will  you  at  length  repair,  whither 
your  frantic  and  unbridled  rage  has  long 
been  hurrying  you.  Nor  does  this  iflue 
of  thy  plots  give  thee  pain;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fills  thee  \-ith  inexpreffible  de- 
light. Nature  has  formed  you,  inclina- 
tion trained  you,  and  fate  referved  you, 
for  this  defperate  enlerprize.  You  never 
took  delight  either  in  peace  or  war,  unlefs 
when  they  were  flagitious  and  dellrudive. 
You  have  got  together  a band  of  ruflians 
and  profligates,  not  only  utterly  aban- 
doned of  fortune,  but  even  without  hope. 
With  what  pleafure  will  you  enjoy  your- 
felf? how  will  you  exult  ? how  will 
you  triumph  ? when  amongfl  fo  great  a 
number  of  your  aflbeiates,  you  ffiall  nei- 
ther hear  nor  fee  an  honeft  man  ? To  at- 
tain the  enjoyment  of  fuch  a life,  have  you 
exercifed  yourfelf  in  all  thofe  toils,  which 
are  emphatically  iHled  yours : your  lying 
on  the  ground,  not  only  in  purfuit  of  lewd 
amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  enterprizes : 
your  treacherous  watchfulnefs,  not  only  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hufband’s  flumber, 
but  to  fpoil  the  murdered  citizen.  Here 
may  you  exert  all  that  boailed  patience  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  w'ant,  by  which  how- 
ever you  will  fhortly  find  yourfelf  undone. 
i:o  much  have  I gained  by  excluding  you 
from  the  confulffiip,  that  you  can  only  at- 
tack your  country  as  an  exile,  not  opprefs 
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her  as  a conful ; and  your  impious  treafon 
. will  be  deemed  the  efforts,  not  of  an  ene- 
my, but  of  a robber. 

And  now*  confeript  fathers,  that  I may 
obviate  and  remove  a complaint,  which 
my  country  might  with  fome  appearance 
of  juftice  urge  againd  me;  attend  dili- 
gently to  what  I am  about  to  fay,  and  trea- 
fure  it  up  in  your  minds  and  hearts.  For 
fhould  my  country,  which  is  to  me  much 
dearer  than  life,  fhould  all  Italy,  fhould 
the  w'hole  Hate  thus  accod  me.  What  are 
you  about,  Marcus  Tullius  ? Will  you  fuf- 
fer  a man  to  efcape  out  of  Rome,  whom 
you  have  difeovered  to  be  a public  enemy  ? 
whom  you  fee  ready  to  enter  upon  a war 
againd  the  date  ? wdiofe  arrival  the  con- 
fpirators  wait  with  impatience,  that  they 
may  put  themfelves  under  his  condud? 
the  prime  author  of  the  treafon  ; the  con- 
triver and  manager  of  the  revolt;  the  nlan 
who  enlids  all  the  flaves  and  ruined  citizens 
he  can  find  ? will  you  fuffer  him,  I fay,  to 
efcape ; and  appear  as  one  rather  fent 
againd  the  city,  than  driven  from  it  ? will 
you  not  order  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  to  bd 
dragged  to  execution,  and  to  atone  for  his 
guilt  by  the  mod  rigorous  punifhment  ? 
what  redrains  you  on  this  occafion  ? is  it  the 
cudom  of  our  ancedors?  But  it  is  well 
known  in  this  commonwealth,  that  even  per- 
fons  in  a private  dation  have  often  put  pef- 
tilcnt  citizens  to  death.  Do  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  punifliment  of  Roman  citizens 
hold  you  in  awe  ? Certainly  traitors  againd 
their  country  can  Jiave  no  claim  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  Are  you  afraid  of 
the  reproaches  of  poderity  ? A noble 
proof  indeed,  of  your  gratitude  to  the 
Roman  people,  that  you,  a new  man,  who 
without  any  recommendation  fronr  your 
ancedors,  have  been  raifed  by  them  tlirough 
all  the  degrees  of  honour,  to  fovereign  dig- 
nity, fliould,  for  the  hike  of  any  danger  to 
yourfelf,  negledl  the  care  of  the  public  fafe- 
ty.  But  if  cenfure  be  that  whereof  you  are 
afraid,  think  which  is  to  be  mod  appre- 
hended, the  cenfure  incurred  for  having 
aded  with  firmnefs  and  courage,  or  that 
for  having  a6led  with  floth  and  pufillani- 
mity  ? When  Italy  ffiall  be  laid  defolate 
with  war,  lier  cities  plundered,  her  dwel- 
lings on  fire ; can  you  then  hope  to  efcape 
the  flames  of  public  iniignation  ? 

I'o  this  mod  facred  voice  of  my  coun- 
try, and  to  all  thofe  who  blame  me  after 
the  fame  manner,  I fltall  make  this  Ihort 
reply ; That  if  I h id  th.ought  it  the  jnolb 
advifable  to  put  Cataline  to  death,  I 

would 
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U'ould  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  the 
wfe  of  one  moment’s  life.  For  if,  in  for- 
mer days,  our  greateft  men,  and  moft  il- 
hiftrious  citizens,  inftead  of  fullying,  have 
tione  honour  to  their  memories,  by  the  de- 
flru6Honof  Saturninus,  the  Gracchi,  Flac- 
cus,  and  many  others;  there  is  no  ground 
to  fear,  that  by  killing  this  parricide,  any 
envy  would  lie  upon  me  with  pofterity. 
Yet  if  the  greateft  was  fare  to  befal  me, 
it  was  always  my  perfuafion,  that  envy  ac- 
quired by  virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy. 
But  there  are  fome  of  this  very  order, 
who  do  not  either  fee  the  dangers  which 
hang  over  us,  or  elfe  diftemble  what  they 
fee;  who,  by  the  foftnefs  of  their  votes, 
cherifti  Calaline’s  hopes,  and  add  ftrength 
to  the  confpiracy  by  not  believing  it; 
whofe  authority  influences  many,  not  only 
of  the  wicked,  but  the  weak;  who,  if  I 
had  puniftied  this  man  as  he  deferved, 
would  not  have  failed  to  charge  me  with 
ading  cruelly  and  tyrannically.  Now  I am 
perfuaded,  that  when  he  is  once  gone  into 
Manlius’s  camp,  whither  he  adually  de- 
figns  to  go,  none  can  be  fo  Ally,  as  not  to 
fee  that  there  is  a plot;  none  fo  wicked, 
as  not  to  acknowledge  it : whereas  by 
takingoffhim  alone,  though  this  peftilence 
would  be  fomewhat  checked,  it  could  not 
be  fupprefled:  but  when  he  has  thrown 
himfeifinto  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his 
friends  along  with  him,  and  drawn  toge- 
ther the  profligate  and  defperate  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  net  only  this  ripened 
plague  of  the  republic,  but  the  very  root 
and  feed  of  ail  our  evils,  will  be  extirpated 
with  him  at  once. 

It  is  now  a long  time,  confeript  fathers, 
that  we  have  trod  amidft  the  dangers  and 
piachinations  of  this  confpiracy : but  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pa fs,  the  full  ma- 
turity of  all  thofc  crimes,  and  of  this  long 
ripening  rage  and  infolence,  has  now  broke 
out  during  the  period  of  my  confulfhip. 
Should  he  alone  be  removed  from  this 
powerful  b^nd  of  traitors,  it  may  abate, 
perhaps,  our  fears  and  anxieties  for  a 
while;  but  the  danger  will  ftill  remain,  and 
continue  lurking  in  the  veins  and  vitals  of 
the  republic.  For  as  men,  opprefied  with 
a fevere  fit  of  illnefs,  and  labouring  under 
the  raging  heat  of  a fever,  are  often  at 
firft  feemingly  relieved  by  a draught  of 
cold  water,  but  afterwards  find  the  dif- 
eafe  return  upon  them  with  redoubled  fu- 
ry ; in  like  manner,  this  diftemper  which 
has  feized  the  commonwealth,  eafed  a lit- 
tle by  the  purilhment  of  this  uaitcr,  will 


from  his  furviving  aflbeiates  foon  aflume 
new  force.  Wherefore,  confeript  fathers, let 
the  wicked  retire,  let  them  feparate  them- 
felves  from  the  honeft,  let  them  rendezvous 
in  one  place.  In  line,  as  I have  often  faid, 
let  a wall  be  between  them  and  us:  let 
them  ceafe  to  lay  fnares  for  the  conful  in 
his  own  lioufe,  to  befet  the  tribunal  of  the 
city  preetor,  to  inveft  the  fenate-l.oufe  witli 
armed  ruffians,  and  to  prepare  fire-balls 
and  torches  for  burning  the  city ; in  flnort, 
let  every  man’s  fentiments  with  regard  to 
the  public  be  inferibed  on  his  forehead. 
This  I engage  for  and  promife,  confeript 
fathers,  that  by  the  diligence  of  the  con- 
fuls,  the  weight  of  your  authority,  the  cou- 
rage and  iirmnefs  of  the  Roman  knights, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  the  honeft,  Cata- 
line  being  driven  from  the  city,  you  fhall 
behold  all  his  treafons  detefted,  expofed, 
crulhed,  and  puniftied.  With  thefe  omens, 
Catalinc,  of  all  profperity  to  the  republic, 
but  of  deftrudion  to  thyfelf,  and  all  thofe 
who  have  joined  themfelves  with  thee  i.a 
all  kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way  then  to 
this  impious  and  abominable  war : w'hilft 
thou,  Jupiter,  wliofe  religion  was  eftabliih- 
ed  with  the  foundation  of  this  city,  W'hom 
we  truly  call  Stator,  the  ftay  and  prop  of 
this  empire,  will  drive  this  man  and  his 
accomplices  from  thy  altars  and  temples, 
from  the  houfes  and  walls  of  the  city,  from 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  us  all;  and  wilt 
deftroy  with  eternal  puniftiments,  both 
living  and  dead,  all  the  haters  of  good 
men,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated  in 
this  deteftable  league  and  partnerfliip  of 
■ 'llaiiiy. 

Whk^vorth* s Cicero, 

§ 6.  Oration  agahijl  Catalinc. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cataline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thunder  of 
the  laft  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for 
himfelf  in  anfwer  to  it;  yet  with 
downcaft  looks,  and  fuppliant  voice, 
he  begged  of  the  fathers,  not  to  be- 
lieve too  haftily  what  was  faid  againft 
him  by  an  enemy;  that  his  birth  and 
pail  life  offered  every  thing  to  him 
that  was  hopekil;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  imagineJ,  that  a man  of  patricic.n 
iamilv,  whoTe  anceftors,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  had  given  many  proofs  of 
their  affedtion  to  the  Roman  people, 
fhould  want  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment; while  Cicero,  a ftrrnger,  and 

late 
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late  inhabitant  of  Rome,  was  fo  zea- 
lous  to  preferve  it.  But  as  he  was 
|:;oing  on  to  give  foul  language,  the  fe- 
nate  interrupted  him  by  a general  out- 
cry, calling  him  traitor  and  parricide: 
upon  which,  being  furious  and  de- 
fperate,  he  declared  again  aloud  what 
he  had  faid  before  to  Cato,  that  fince 
he  was  circumvented  and  driven  head- 
long by  his  enemies,  he  would  quench 
the  flame  which  was  raifed  about  him 
by  the  common  ruin;  and  fo  rufhed 
out  of  the  affembly.  As  foon  as  he 
was  come  to  his  houfc,  and  began 
to  refledl  on  what  had  pafTccl,  per- 
ceiving it  in  vain  to  diffemble  any 
longer,  he  refolved  to  enter  into  ac- 
tion immediately,  before  the  troops 
of  the  republic  were  increafed,  or 
any  new  levies  made:  fo  that  after  a 
fhort  conference  with  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus,  and  the  reft,  about  what  had 
been  concerted  in  the  laft  meeting, 
having  given  frefh  orders  and  aflli- 
rances  of  his  fpeedy  return  at  the 
head  of  a ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome 
that  very  night  with  a fmall  retinue, 
to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  towards 
Eiitruria.  He  no  fooner  difappeared, 
than  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was 
gone  into  a voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
feilies,  which  vVas  induftrioully  fpread 
through  the  city  the  next  morning, 
to  raii'e  an  odium  upon  Cicero,  for 
driving  an  innocent  man  into  banifh- 
ment,  without  any  previous  trial  or 
proof  of  his  guilt.  But  Cicero  was 
too  well  informed  of  his  motions,  to 
entertain  any  doubt  about  his  going 
to  Manlius’s  camp,  and  into  adlual 
rebellion.  He  knew  that  he  had  fent 
thither  already  a great  quantity  of 
arms,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  military 
command,  with  that  filver  eagle, 
which  he  ufed  to  keep  with  great 
fuperftition  in  his  hoiife,  for  its  hav- 
ing belonged  to  C,  Marius,  in  his  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Cimbri.  But, 
left  the  ftory  fhould  make  an  ill  im- 
preflion  on  the  city,  he  called  the 
people  together  into  the  forum,  to 
give  them  an  account  of  what  pafied 
in  the  fenate  the  day  before,  and  of 
Cataline’s  leaving  Rome  upon  it. 
And  this  makes  the  fubjedl  of  thfe 
oration  now  before  us. 

AT  length,  Romans,  have  we  driven, 
diicarded,  and  purfued  with  the  keeneft 
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reproaches  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
Cataline,  intoxicated  with  fury,  breathing 
mifehief,  impioufty  plotting  the  deftrudlion 
of  his  country,  and  threatening  to  lay  wafte 
this  city  with  fire  and  fword.  He  is  gone, 
he  is  fled,  he  has  efcaped,  he  has  broke 
away.  No  longer  (hall  that  monfter,  that 
prodigy  of  mifehief,  plot  the  ruin  of  this 
city  within  her  very  walls.  VVe  have  gained 
a clear  conqueft  over  this  chief  and  ring- 
leader of  domeftic  broils.  His  threaten- 
ing dagger  is  no  longer  pointed  at  our 
breafts,  nor  (hall  we  now  any  more  trem- 
ble in  the  field  of  Mars,  the  forum,  the 
fenate-houfe,  or  within  our  domeftic  walls. 
In  driving  him  from  the  city,  we  have 
forced  his  moft  advantageous  poft.  We 
fliall  now',  without  oppofition,  carry  on  a 
juft  war  againft  an  open  enemy.  We  have 
effedlually  ruined  the  man,  and  gained  a 
glorious  victory,  by  driving  him  from  his 
fecret  plots  into  open  rebellion.  But  how 
do  you  think  he  is  overwhelmed  and  crulh- 
ed  with  regret,  at  carrying  away  his  dag- 
ger unbathed  in  blood,  at  leaving  the  city 
before  he  had  effeded  my  death,  at  fee- 
ing the  weapons  prepared  for  our  de- 
ftrudion  wrefted  out  of  his  hands : in  a 
word,  that  Rome  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  her 
citizens  fafe.  He  is  now  quite  over- 
thrown, Romans,  and  perceives  himfelf 
impotent  and  defpifed,  often  calling  back 
his  eyes  upon  this  city,  which  he  fees,  with 
regret,  relcued  from  his  deftrudive  jaws ; 
and  which  feems  to  me  to  rejoice  for  hav- 
ing difgorged  and  rid  herfelf  of  fo  peftilent 
a citizen. 

But  if  there  be  any  here,  who  blame  me 
for  what  I am  boaftlng  of,  as  you  all  in- 
deed juftly  may,  that  I did  not  rather  feize 
than  feud  away  fo  capital  an  enemy  : that 
is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the  fault  of 
the  times.  Cataline  ought  long  ago  to 
have  lutfered  the  laft  punilhment;  the 
cuftom  of  our  anceftors,  the  difeipline  of 
the  empire,  and  the  republic  itfelf  required 
it:  but  how  many  would  there  have  been, 
who  would  not  have  believed  what  I 
charged  him  with  ? How  many,  w'ho, 
through  w'eaknefs,  would  never  have  ima- 
gined it  ? how  many,  who  would  even  have 
defended  him  ? how  many,  who,  through 
wickednefs,  would  have  efpoufed  his  caufe  ? 
But  had  I judged  that  his  death  would 
have  put  a final  period  to  all  your  dan-' 
gers,  I would  long  ago  have  ordered  him 
to  execution,  at  the  hazard  not  only  of 
public  cenfure,  but  even  of  my  life.  But 
when  I faw,  that  by  fentencing  him  to  the 

death 
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death  he  deferved,  and  before  you  were 
all  fully  convinced  of  his  guilt,  I Ihould 
have  drawn  upon  mylelf  fuch  an  odium, 
as  would  have  rendered  me  unable  to  pro- 
fecute  his  accomplices ; 1 brought  the  mat- 
ter to  this  point,  that  you  might  then 
openlyandvigorouHy  attack  Cataline,whcn 
he  was  apparently  become  a public  ene- 
my. What  kind  of  an  enemy  I judge 
him  to  be,  and  how  formidable  in  his  at- 
tempt, you  may  learn  from  hence,  citi- 
zens, that  I am  only  forry  he  went  olF  with 
fo  few  to  attend  him.  1 wilh  he  had  taken 
his  whole  forces  along  with  him.  He  has 
carried  off  Tongillus  indeed,  the  cbjefl:  of 
his  criminal  palTion  when  a youth;  lie 
has  likewife  carried olt  Publicius  and  Ma- 
natius,  vvhofe  tavern  debts  would  never 
have  occalioned  any  commotions  in  the 
hate.  But  how  important  are  the  men  he 
has  left  behind  him  ? how  opprefied  with 
debt,  how  powerful,  how  illuftrious  by  their 
defeent  ? 

When  therefore  I think  of  our  Gallic 
legions,  and  the  levies  made  by  Metellus 
in  Picenum  and  Lombardy,  together  with 
thofe  troops  we  are  daily  raifing;  I hold 
in  utter  contempt  that  army  of  his,  com- 
pofed  of  wretched  old  men,  of  debauchees 
from  the  country,  of  rudic  vagabonds,  of 
fuch  as  have  fled  from  their  bail  to  take 
Ihelter  in  his  camp : men  ready  to  run 
away  not  only  at  the  fight  of  an  army,  but 
of  the  prtetor’s  edifl.  I could  wifh  he  had 
likewife  carried  with  him  thofe  whom  I fee 
fluttering  in  the  forum,  fauntering  about 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  even  taking  their 
places  in  the  fenate ; men  ficek  with  per- 
fumes, and  Paining  in  purple.  If  thefe 
fUll  remain  here,  mark  what  I fay,  the 
deferters  from  the  army  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  army  itfelf ; and  the 
more  fo,  becaufe  they  know  me  to  be  . in- 
formed of  all  their  defigns,  yet  are  not  in 
the  lead  moved  by  it.  J behold  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  Apulia  is  allotted,  to  whom 
Etruria,  to  wliom  the  territory  of  Pice> 
num,  to  whom  Cifalpine  Gaul.  I fee  the 
man  who  demanded  the  talk  of  fetting 
Are  to  the  city,  and  filling  it  with  daugh- 
ter. They  know  that  I am  acquainted  with 
all  the  fecrcts  of  their  lad  noifuraal  meet- 
ing ; 1 laid  them  open  yederday  in  the 
fenate:  Cataline  himfelf  was  dilheartened 
and  fled:  what  then  can  thefe  others 

me.  n ? They  are  much  miftaken  if  they 
im.^gine  I Audi  always  ufs-  the  fame  le- 
nity. 

I ' ave  at  lad  gained  what  I have  hi- 


therto been  waiting  for,  to  make  you  all 
fenfible  that  a confpiracy  is  openly  formed 
againd  the  date  : unlefs  there  be  any  one 
who  imagines,  that  fuch  as  refemble  Ca- 
taline  may  yet  refuie  to  enter  into  his  de- 
figns.  There  is  now  therefore  no  more 
room  for  clemency,  the  cafe  itfelf  re- 
quires feverity.  Yeti  will  ftill  grant  them 
one  thing;  let  them  quit  the  city,  let 
them  follow  Cataline,  nor  fulrer  their  mi- 
lerable  leader  to  languifli  in  their  abfence* 
Nay,  I will  even  tell  them  the  way;  it  is 
the  Aurelian  road  : if  they  make  hade, 
they  may  ovcr.takc  him  before  night.  O 
happy  date,  were  it  but  once  drained  of 
this  fink  of  wickednefsl  To  me  the  ab- 
fence  of  Cataline  alone  feems  to  have  re- 
dored  fre!h  beauty  and  vigour  to  the  com- 
monwealth. What  villainy,  what  mifchicf 
can  be  devifed  or  imagined,  that  has  not 
entered  into  his  thoughts  ? What  prifoner 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Italy,  whit  gladiator, 
what  robber,  what  aflaflin,  what  parricide, 
what  forger  of  wills,  what  fharper,  what 
debauchee,  what  fquanderer,  what  adul- 
terer, what  harlot,  what  corrupter  of  youth, 
what  corrupted  v/retch,  what  abandoned 
criminal,  .who  will  not  own  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  Cataline  ? What  murder 
has  been  perpetrated  of  late  years  with- 
out him  ? What  afl:  of  lewdnefs  fpeaks 
not  him  for  its  author Was  ever  man 
polTeiTed  of  fuch  talents  for  corrupting 
youth?  To  fome  he  proftituted  himfelf 
unnaturally  ; for  others  he  indulged  a cri- 
minal paffion.  Many  were  allured  by  the 
profpefl:  of  unbounded  eiijoyment,  many 
by  the  promife  of  their  parents  death;  to 
which  he  not  only  incited  them,  but  even 
contributed  his  aiTiftance.  What  a prodi- 
gious number  of  profligate  wretches  has 
he  jufl  now  drawn  together,  not  only  from 
the  city,  but  alfo  from  the  country  ? There 
is  not  a perfon  opprefled  with  debt,  I will 
not  fay  in  Rome,  but  in  the  remotefl:  cor- 
ner of  all  Italy,  whom  he  has  not  en- 
gaged in  this  unparalleled  confederacy  of 
guilt. 

But  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
variety  of  his  talents,  in  ail  the  different 
kinds  of  vice ; there  is  not  a gladiator  in 
any  of  our  public  fchools,  remarkable  for 
being  audacious  in  mifchieB  who  does  not 
04'nan  intimacy  with  Cataline;  not  a player 
of  dillinguirhed  impudence  and  guilt,  hue 
openly  boafls  of  having  been  his  compa- 
nion. Yet  this  man,  trained  up  in  the 
continual  cxercifc  of  lewdnefs  and  villainy, 
wiiile  he  was  waiting  in  iiot  and  debau- 
T t ' cherr 
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chery  the  means  of  virtue,  and  fupplies  of 
indullry,  was  extolled  by  thefe  his  alfoci- 
ates  for  his  fortitude  and  patience  in  fup- 
porting  cold,  hunger,  thiril,  and  watch- 
ings. Would  his  companions  but  follow 
him,  would  this  profligate  crew  of  defpe- 
rate  men  but  leave  the  city ; how  happy 
would  it  be  for  us,  how  fortunate  for  the 
commonwealth,  how  glorious  for  my  con- 
fuliltip  ? It  is  not  a moderate  degree  of 
depravity,  a natural  or  fupportable  mea- 
fure  of  guilt  that  now  prevails.  Nothing 
lefs  than  murders,  rapines,  and  conflagra- 
tions employ  stheir  thoughts.  They  have 
I’quandered  away  their  patrimonies,  they 
have  wafted  their  fortunes  in  debauchery ; 
they  have  long  been  without  money,  and 
now  their  credit  begins  to  fail  them  ; yet 
ilill  they  retain  the  fame  denres,  though 
deprived  of  the  m.eans  of  enjoyment.  Did 
they,  amidft  their  revels  and  gaming,  af- 
fedt  no  other  pleafures  than  thofc  of  lewd- 
iiefs  and  feafting,  however  defperate  tlieir 
cafe  inuft  appear,  it  might  ftill  notwith- 
ftanding'be  borne  with.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether infufferable,  that  the  cowardly 
ihould  pretend  to  plot  againft  the  brave, 
the  fooiitli  againft  the  prudent, the  drunken 
againft  the  fober,  t'ne  drowfy  againft  the 
vigilant;  who  lolling  at  feafts,  embracing 
miftreffes,  ftaggering  with  wine,  ftuned 
with  vidluals,  crowned  with  garlandsjdaub- 
ed  with  perfumes,  wafted  with  intempe- 
rance, belch  in  their  converfations  of  inaf- 
facring  the  honeft,  and  firing  the  city. 
Over  fucli,  1 truft,  fome  dreadful  fatality 
now  hangs;  and  that  the  vengeance  fo 
long  due  to  their  villainy,  bafeneft,  guilt, 
and  crimes,  is  either  juft  breaking,  or  juft 
ready  to  break  upon  their  heads.  If  my 
confulfhip,  fince  it  cannot  cure,  ftiould  cut 
off  all  thefe,  it  would  add  no  fmail  period 
to  the  duration  of  the  republic.  For  there 
is  no  nation,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear; 
no  king,  who  can  make  war  upon  the  Ro- 
man people.  All  difturbances  abroad, 
both  by  land  and  fea,  are  quelled  by  the 
virtue  of  one  man.  But  a domeftic  war 
ftill  remains : the  treafon,  the  danger,  the 
enemy  is  within.  We  arc  to  combat  with 
luxury,  with  madnefs,  with  villainy.  In 
this  war  I profefs  myfclf  your  leader, 
and  take  upon  myfelf  all  tiie  animofity 
of  the  delperate.  Whatever  can  pofti- 
bly  be  healed,  I will  heal ; but  what 
ought  to  be  cut  off,  I will  never  fuffer  to 
fpread  to  the  ruin  of  the  cliv.  Let  them 
therefore  depart,  or  be  at  reft;  but  if 
they  are  refolved  both  to  remain  in  the 
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city,  and  continue  their  wonted  pradlicc?, 
let  them  look  for  the  punifhment  they  de- 
ferve. 

But  fome  there  are,  Romans,  who  af~ 
fert,  that  1 have  driven  Cataline  into  b?,- 
nifnment.  And  indeed,  could  words  com- 
pafs  it,  I would  not  fcruple  to  drive  them 
into  exile  too.  Cataline,  to  be  fure,  was 
fo  very  timorous  and  modeft,  that  he  could 
not  Itand  the  words  of  the  conful;  but 
being  ordered  into  banifhment,  immedi- 
ately acquiefeed  and  obeyed.  Yefterday,  , 
when  I ran  fo  great  a hazard  of  being 
murdered  in  my  own  houfc,  I aflembleis 
the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
and  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  con- 
feript  fathers.  When  Cataline  came  thi- 
ther, did  fo  much  as  one  fenator  accoft  01* 
falute  him.?  In  fine,  did  they  regard  him 
only  as  a defperate  citizen,  and  nor  rather 
as  an  outrageous  enemy?  Nay,  the  cen- 
falar  feuators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe 
v/hcre  he  fat,  and  left  the  whole  bench, 
clear  to  him.  Here  I,  that  violent  conful, 
who  by  a fingle  word  drive  citizens  into 
baniihment,  demanded  of  Cataline,  whether 
he  had  not  been  at  the  nodlurnal  meeting 
in  tlie  houfe  of  M.  Lecca.  And  when  he, 
the  rnoft  audacious  of  men,  ftruck  dumb 
by  fe1f-convi6Uon,  returned  no  anfwer,  I 
laid  open  the  v/ho!e  to  the  fenate ; ac- 
quainting them  with  the  tranfadiions  of 
that  niglit;  where  lie  had  been,  what  was 
refer ved  for  the  next,  and  how  he  had 
fettled  the  whole  plan  of  the  war.  As  he 
appeared  dlfcor.certed  and  fpeechlefs,  I 
afked  what  hindered  his  going  upon  an  ex- 
pedition, which  he  had  fo  long  prepared 
for;  when  1 knew  that  he  had  already fent 
before  him  arni.s,  axes,  rods,  trumpets, 
military  enfigns,  and  that  filver  eagle,  to 
which  he  h.ad  raifed  an  impious  altar  in  his 
own  houfe.  Can  I be  faid  10  have  driven 
into  baniihment  a man  who  had  already 
commenced  hoftilities  againft  his  country 
Or  is  it  credible  that  Manlius,  an  obfeure 
centurion,  who  has  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  plains  of  Fefulas,  would  declare  war 
againft  the  Roman  people  in  his  own 
name  : that  the  forces  under  him  do  not 
now  expedi  Cataline  for  their  general  : or 
that  he,  fubmittlng  to  a voluntary  banifli- 
ment,  has,  as  ibme  pretend,  repaired  to 
Marfeilles,  and  not  to  the  before-men- 
tioned camp  ? 

O wretched  condition  ! not  only  of  go- 
verning, but  even  of  preferving  the  ftate. 
For  riiould  Cataline,  diicouraged  and  dif- 
conceried  by  my  counlvds,  vigilance,  and 

ilrenuous 
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llrenuoiis  care  of  the  republic,  be  feized 
with  a fuddcn  dread,  change  his  refolution, 
defcrt  his  party,  quit  his  hohile  deligns, 
and  alter  his  courfe  of  war  and  guilt,  into 
that  of  fight  and  banilhment ; it  will  not 
then  be  faid,  that  I have  wreiled  out  of  his 
hands  the  weapons  of  infolence,  that  I 
have  adonilhed  and  confounded  him  by 
my  diligence,  and  that  I have  driven  him 
from  all  hij  hopes  and  fchcmes : but  he 
will  be  confidercd  as  a man  innocent  and 
uncondemned,  who  has  been  forced  into 
banihiment  by  the  threats  and  violence  of 
the  conful.  Nay  there  are,  who  in  this 
event,  would  think  him  not  wicked,  but 
unhappy ; and  me  not  a vigilant  conful, 
but  a cruel  tyrant.  But  1 little  regard 
this  dorm  of  bitter  and  undeferved  cen- 
fure,  provided  i can  fereen  you  from  the 
danger  of  this  dreadful  and  impious  war. 
Let  him  only  go  into  banifhment  and  I 
am  content  it  be  aferibed  to  my  threats. 
But  believe  me,  he  has  no  defign  to  go. 
My  defirc  of  avoiding  public  envy,  Ivo- 
mans,  diall  never  induce  me  to  wifh  you 
may  hear  of  Cataline’s  being  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  traverfing,  in  a hollile 
manner,  the  territories  of  the  republic.  But 
aduredly  you  will  hear  it  in  three  days  ; 
and  I have  much  greater  reafon  t6  fear 
being  cenlured  for  letting  him  cicape,  than 
that  1 forced  him  to  quit  the  city.  But 
if  men  are  fo  perverfe  as  to  complain  of 
his  being  driven  away,  what  would  they 
have  faid  if  he  had  been  put  to  death  ? 
Yet  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  talk  of 
his  going  to  ?vdarfeiiles,  but  would  be  forry 
for  it  if  It  was  true  ; and  with  all  the  con- 
cern they  exprefs  for  him,  they  had  much 
rather  hear  of  his  being  in  Manlius’s 
camp.  As  for  himfelf,  had  he  never  be- 
fore thought  of  the  projefl  he  is  now  en- 
gaged in,  yet  luchis  his  particular  turn  of 
mind,  that  he  would  rather  fall  as  a rob- 
ber, than  live  as  an  exile.  But  now,  as 
nothing  has  happened  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pe61ation  and  defire,  except  that  I was  left 
alive  when  he  quitted  Rome;  let  us  rather 
vvilh  he  may  go  into  banifiiment,  than  com- 
plain of  it. 

But  why  do  I fpcak  fo  much  about  one 
enemy  ? An  enemy  too,  who  has  openly 
proclaimed  himfelf  fuch ; and  v/hom  I no 
longer  dread,  fince,  as  I always  wdfhed, 
there  is  now  a wall  between  us.  Shall  1 
lay  nothing  of  thofe  who  diiTemble  their 
treafon,  who  continue  at  Rome,  and  min- 
gle in  our  afleinblies  ? With  regard  to 
thefc,  indeed,  I am  lefs  intent  upon  ven- 


geance, than  to  reclaim  them,  if  pofiible, 
from  their  errors,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  republic.  Nor  do  I perceive  any  dif- 
ficulty in  the  undertaking,  if  they  will  but 
liken  to  my  advice.  For  firk  1 will  flicw 
you,  citizens,  of  what  difierent  forts  of 
men  their  forces  confik,  and  then  apply  to 
each,  as  far  as  I am  able,  the  mok  pow- 
erful remedies  of  perfuafion  and  eloquence, 
7Te  firk  fort  confiks  of  thole,  who  hav- 
ing  great  debts,  but  kill  greater  pofTef- 
fions,  are  fo  pafhonately  fond  of  the  latter, 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  in- 
fringing them.  Tiiis,  in  appearance,  is 
the  mok  honourable  clafs,  for  they  are 
rich:  but  their  intention  and  aim  is  the 
mok  infamous  of  all.  Art  thou  diftin- 
guiOied  by  thepokeflion  of  an  ekate,  houfes, 
money.  Haves,  and  ail  the  conveniences 
and  fuperfluicies  of  life ; and  doll  thou 
fcruple  to  take  from  thy  pofleffions,  in 
order  to  add  to  thy  credit?  For  what  is 
it  thou  expeclek  ? is  it  war?  and  , doit 
thou  hope  thy  pokellions  will  remain  uo- 
violated,  amidk  an  uaiverfal  invafion  of 
property?  Js  it  new  regulations  about 
debts,  thou  hak  in  view  ? ’Tis  an  error 
to  expevlf  this  from  Cataline,  New  regu- 
lations ihall  indeed  be  piokered  by  my 
means,  but  attended  with  public  auctions, 
\yhich  is  the  only  method  to  preferve  thofe 
Vv'ho  have  ekates  from  ruin.  And  had 
they  confented  to  this  expedient  fooner, 
nor  foolilhly  run  out  their  ekates  in  mort- 
gages, they  would  have  been  at  this  day 
both  richer  men,  and  better  citizens.  But 
I have  no  great  dread  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
as  believing  they  may  be  eafily  difengagcd 
from  the  coafpiracy ; or,  Ihoufd  they  per- 
fik,  they  feem  more  likely  to  have  recourfa 
to  imprecations  than  arms. 

The  next  clafs  confiks  of  thofe,  who 
though  oppreked  with  debt,  yet  hope  for 
povver,  and  afpire  at  the  chief  managed 
meat  of  public  affairs  ; imagining  they 
fliall  obtain  thofe  honours  by  throvving  the 
ftate  into  confufion,  which'they  defpair  of 
during  its  tranquillity.  To  thefe  I (hall 
give  the  fame  advice  as  to  the  rek  which 
is,  to  quit  all  hope  of  fucceeding  in  their 
attempts.  For  firk,  I myfelf  arn  watch- 
ful, aftive,  and  attentive  to  the  interek  of 
the  republic  : then  there  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  honek  party,  great  courage,  great 
unanimity,  a vak  multitude  gf  citizens, 
and  very  numerous  forces  : in  fine,  the 
immortal  gods  themfelves  will  not  fail  to 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  this  unconquered 
people,  this  Ulukrious  empire,  this  fair 
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city,  againll  the  daring  attempts  of  guilty 
violence.  And  even  fuppofing  them  to 
accomplilh  what  they  with  fo  much  frantic 
rage  defire,  do  they  hope  to  fpring  up 
confuls,  didators,  or  kings,  from  the  afhes 
of  a city,  and  blood  ©f  her  citiaens,  which 
with  fo  much  treachery  and  facrilege  they 
have  confpired  to  fpill  ? They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  tendency  of  their  own  deiires, 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  they  mull 
themfelves  fall  a prey  to  fome  fugitive  or 
gladiator.  'I’he  third  clafs  conhils  of  men 
of  advanced  age,  but  hardened  in  all  the 
exercifes  of  W'ar.  Of  this  fort  is  Man- 
lius, whom  Cataline  now  fucceeds.  Thefe 
come  mollly  from  the  colonies  planted  by 
Sylla  at  Fefuke;  which,  I am  ready  to 
allow,  confili  of  the  bcfi  citizens,  and  the 
braved  men  : but  coming  many  of  them 
to  the  fudden  and  uncxpefled  poiTellion  of 
great  wealth,  they  ran  into  rdl  the  cxcefes 
of  luxury  and  profufinn.  Thefe,  by  build- 
ing line  houfes,  by  affluent  living,  Iplendid 
equipages,  numerous  attendants,  and  fump- 
tuous  entertainments,  have  plunged  them- 
felves fo  deeply  in  debt,  that,  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  affairs,  they  mull  recal  Sylla 
from  his  tomb.  1 fay  nothing  of  thofe 
needy  indigent  rallies,  whom  they  have 
gained  over  to  their  party,  by  the  hopes 
of  feeing  the  fcheme  of  rapine  renewed 
for  I confider  both  in  the  fame  light  of 
robbers,  and  plunderers.  But  I advife 
them  to  drop  their  frantic  ambition,  and 
thmlc  no  more  of  diclatorlhips  and  pro- 
feriptions.  For  fo  deep  an  imprefiion  have 
the  calamities  of  thofe  times  made  upon 
the  date,  tlmt  not  only  men,  but  the  very 
beads  would  not  bear  a repetition  of  fuch 
outrages.  *% 

The  fourth  is  a mixt,  motly,  mutinous 
tribe,  who  have  been  long  ruined  beyond 
hopes  of  recovery  ; and,  partly  through 
indolence,  partly,  through  ill  management, 
p rtly  too  through-  extravagance,  droop 
Ojueath  a load  of  ancient  debt : who,  per- 
fecuted  With  aireds,  judgments,  and  con- 
fifcations,  are  faid  to  refort  in  great  num- 
bers, both  from  city  and  country,  to  the 
enemy’s  camp.  Thefe  I confider,  not  as 
brave  foldiers,  but  difpirited  bankrupts. 
If  they  cannot  fupport  themfelves,  let  them 
even  fall  : yet  fo,  that  neither  the  city  nor 
neiglibourhood  may  receive  any  fltock. 
For  I am  unable  to  perceive  why,  if  they 
cannot  live  with  honour,  they  fliould  cliufe 
to  die  with  infamy:  or  why  they  fhould 
fancy  it  efs  painful  to  die  in  company  with 
others,  than  to  perifli  by  themfelves.  The 


fifth  fort  is  a colledlion  of  parricides,  a*** 
faflins,  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds  ; whom  I 
afk  not  to  abandon  Cataline,  as  knowing 
them  to  be  infeparable.  Let  thefe  even 
peridi  in  their  robberies,  fince  their  num- 
ber is  fo  great,  that  no  prifon  could  be 
found  large  enough  to  contain  them.  The 
lad  clafs,  not  only  in  this  enumeration,  but 
likewife  in  charafler  and  morals,  are  Ca- 
taline’s  peculiar  aflociates,  his  choice  com- 
panions, and  bofom  friends:  fuch  as  you- 
lee  with  curled  locks,  neat  array,  beard- 
lefs,  or  with  beards  nicely  trimmed ; iir 
full  drefs,  in  flowing  robes,  and  wearing 
mantles  indead  of  gowns ; whofe  whole  la- 
bour of  life,  and  induftry  of  watching,  are 
exliauded  upon  midnight  entertainments. 
Under  this  clafs  we  may  rank  all  game- 
ders,  whoremaders,  and  the  lewd  and  lud'- 
ful  of  every  denomination.  Thefe  Aim 
delicate  youths,  praftifed  in  all  the  arts  of 
raifing  and  allaying  the  amorous  fire,  not 
only  know  to  fing  and  dance,  but  on  oc- 
eafion  can  aim  the  murdering  dagger,  and- 
adminider  the  poifonous  draught.  Un- 
less thefe  depart,  unlefs  thefe  perifn,  knou^, 
that  was  even  Cataline  himfelf  to  fall,  we 
fnali  dill  have  a nurfery  of  Catalines  in  the 
date.  But  what  can  this  iniferable  race 
have  in  view  ? Do  they  prop ofe  to  carry 
their  wenches  along  with  them  to  the 
camp  ? Indeed,  how  can  they  be  without 
them  thefe  cold  winter  nights?  But  have 
they  confidered  of  the  Appennine  frods 
and  fnows  ? or  do  they  iir.a^fine  they  will 
be  the  abler  to  endure  the  rigours  of 
winter,  for  liaving  learned  to  dance  naked 
at  revels  ? O formidable  and  tremen- 
dous war !'  where  Ca.aline’s  prastorian 
guard  confids  of  fuch  a dldblute  elFemi- 
nate  crew. 

Againd  thefe  gallant  troops  of  your  ad- 
verfary,  prepare,  O Romans,  your  garri- 
fons  and  armies : and  fird,  to  that  bauered. 
and  maimed  gladiator,  oppofe  your  con- 
fuls and  generals:  next,  againd  that  out- 
cad  miferable  crew,  lead  forth  the  flower 
and  drength  of  all  Italy.  'Fhe  walls  of 
our  colonies  and  free  towns  will  eafily  re- 
fid the  efforts  of  Catalinc’s  radic  troops. 
But  1 ought  not  to  run  the  parallel  farther,, 
or  compare  your  other  refources,  p’r.  pa- 
rations,  and  defences,  to  t'.ie  indigence 
and  nakednefs  of  that  robber.  But  if 
omitting  all  thofe  advantages  of  which  vve 
are  provided,  and  he  deditutc,  as  the  le- 
natc,  the  Roman  knights,  the  people,  the’ 
city,  the  treafury,  the  public  revenue-s,  all 
liaiy,  all  the  provinces,  foreign  dates : I 
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fay.  If  omitting  all  thefe,  we  only  com- 
pare the  contending  parties  between  them- 
ielvcs,  it  will  foon  appear  how  very  low 
our  enemies  are  reduced.  On  the  one  fide 
modelcy  contends,  on  the  other  petulance  5 
here  chalHty,  there  pollution,:  here  inte- 
grity, there  treachery:  liere  piety,  there 
profanenefs : here  refolution,  there  rage : 
here  honour,  there  barcne.fs : here  mode- 
ration, there  unbridled  licentiournefs  : in 
Ihort,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  pru- 
dence, llruggie  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cow- 
ardice, rafhnefs ; every  virtue  with  every 
vice.  Lahly,  the  con  tell  lies  between  w'e.alih 
and  indigence,  found  and  depraved  reafon, 
ilrength  of  underfranding  and  frenzy : in 
fine,  between  well-grounded  liope,  and  the 
moll  absolute  defpair.  In  fuch  a conllift 
and  llruggie  as  this,  was  even  human  aid 
to  fail,  will  not  the  immortal  gods  enable 
fuch  illullrious  virtue  to  triumph  over  fucli 
complicated  vice  ? 

Such,  Romans,  being  our  prefent  litu- 
ation,  do  you,  as  I have  before  advifed, 
watch  and  keep  guard  in  your  private 
houfes : for  as  to  what  concerns  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  the  defence  of  the  city, 
I have  taken  care  to  fecure  that,  without 
tumult  or  alarm.  The  colonies  and  mu- 
nicipal towns,  having  received  notice  from 
me  of  Cataline’s  nodlurnal  retreat,  will  be 
■upon  their  guard  againft  him.  The  band 
of  gladiators,  whom  Cataline  always  de- 
pended upon,  as  his  bell  and  furell  fupport, 
though  in  truth  tliey  are  better  alledled 
than  feme  part  of  tlie  patricians,  are  nc- 
vcrthelefs  taken  care  of  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  republic. 
Metellus  the  printer,  whom,  forefeeing  Ca- 
taline’s  flight,  I lent  into  Gaul  and  the 
diilridl  of  Picenum,  will  either  wholly  crulh 
the  traitor,  or  balrie  all  his  motions  and 
attempts.  And  to  lettle,  ripen,  and  bring 
all  Other  matters  to  a conclufion,  I am 
juf  going  to  lay  them  before  the  fenate, 
which  you  fee  now  adembling.  As  for 
thoie  therefore  wlio  continue  in  the  city, 
and  were  left  behind  by  Cataline,  for  the 
de'truilion  of  it  and  us  all  ; though  they 
are  enemies,  yet  as  by  birth  they  are  like- 
wife  fellow-citizens,  lagainand  again  ad- 
moniih  them,  that  my  lenity,  which  to  fome 
may  haye^  rather  appeared  remiffnefs,  has 
been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
demonllrating  the  certainty  of  the  plot. 
As  lor  the  red,  I diall  never  forget  that 
this  is  my  country,  that  1 am  its  conful, 
and  that  1 think  it  my  duty  either  to  live 
with  my  countrymen,  or  die  for  them. 


There  is  no  guard  upon  the  gates,  none 
to  watch  the  roads  ; if  any  one  has  a mind 
to  withdraw  himfelf,  he  may  go  wherever 
he  pleafes.  But  whoever  makes  the  lead 
dir  within  the  city,  fo  as  to  be  caught  not 
only  in  any  overt  afl,  but  even  in  any  plot 
or  attempt  againd  the  republic  ; he  Ihall 
know,  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  confuls, 
excellent  magidrates,  and  a refolute  fenate  ; 
that  there  are  arms,  and  a prifon,  which 
our  ancedors  provided  as  the  avenger  of 
manifed  and  atrocious  crimes. 

And  all  this  fhall  be  tranfadVed  in  fuch, 
a -manner,  citizens,  that  the  greated  dif- 
orders  Ihall  be  quelled  without  the  lead 
hurry  ; the  greated  dangers  without  any 
tumult;  a doincllic  and  intedine  war,  the 
mod  cruel  and  defperate  of  any  in  our 
memory,  by  me,  your  only  leader  and  ge- 
neral, in  my  gown ; which  I will  manage 
fo,  that,  as-  far  as  it  is  poffible,  not  one 
even  of  the  guilty  Ihall  fuffer  punilhment 
in  the  city  : but  if  their  audacioufnefs  and 
my  country’s  danger  fhould  necedarily 
drive  me  from  this  mild  refolution  ; yet  I 
will  elFedl,vvhat  in  fo  cruel  and  treacherous 
a war  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not 
one  honed  man  Ihall  fall,  but  all  of  you 
be  fafe  by  the  punilhment  of  a few.  This 
I promife,  citizens,  not  from  any  confi- 
dence in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  any 
human  counfels,  but  from  the  many  evi- 
dent declarations  of  the  geds,  by  whofe 
impulfe  I am  led  into  this  perfuafion;  who 
afiid  us,  not  as  they  ufed  to  do,  at  a dif- 
tance,  againd  foreign  and  remote  enemies, 
but  by  their  prefent  help  and  proteflion 
defend  their  temples  and  our  houfes.  [t  is 
your  part,  therefore,  citizens,  to  worfhip, 
implore,  and  pray  to  them,  that  fmee  ail 
our  enemies  are  now  fubdued  both  by  land 
and  fea,  they  would  continue  to  preferve 
this  city,  which  was  defigned  by  them  for 
the  mod  beautiful,  the  mod  fiouriihing  and 
mod  powerful  on  earth,  from  the  deteda- 
ble  treafoRs  of  its  own  defperate  citizens. 

Whit--ivortf/s  Cicero^ 

§ 7.  Oration  againji  Cataline^ 

THE  A P.  G U M E N T. 

Cataline,  as  w'e  have  feen,  being  forced 
to  leave  Rome,  Lentulus,  and  the 
red  who  remained  in  the  city,  be- 
gan to  prepare  all  things  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  grand  defign.  They 
folicited  men  of  all  ranks,  who  feem- 
ed  likely  to  favour  their  caujCe,  or  to 
T t 3 be 
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be  of  any  ufe  to  it ; and  among  the 
reft,  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  arabafladors  of  the  Allobrogians, 
a warlike,  mutinous,  faithlefs  people, 
inhabiting  the  countries  now  called 
Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly  difaf- 
fedled  to  the  Roman  power,  and  al- 
ready ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe  am- 
bafiadors,  who  were  preparing  to  re-- 
turn  home,  much  out  of  humour  with 
the  fenate,  and  without  any  redrefs 
of  the  grievances  which  they  were 
lent  to  complain  of,  received  the  pro- 
pofal  at  hrft  very  greedily,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  engage  their  nation  to  alTiil: 
the  confpirators  with  what  they  prin- 
cipally wanted,  a good  body  of  horfe, 
whenever  they  fliould  begin  the  war  : 
but  refledling  afterwards,  in  their 
cooler  thoughts,  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  danger  of 
involving  themfclves  and  their  coun- 
try in  fo  delperate  a caufe,  they  re- 
folved  to  difeover  what  they  knew  to 
Q^Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
city,  who  immediately  gave  intelli- 
gence of  it  to  the  confuL  Cicero’s 
inllruttions  upon  it  were,  that  the 
ambaffiidors  fhould  continue  to  feign 
the  lame  zeal  which  they  had  hither- 
to ihewn,  and  promife  every  thing 
which  was  requi’-cd  of  them,  till 
they  jiad  got  a full  infight  into  the 
extent  of  the  plot,  with  dillindl  proofs 
againk  the  particular  adors  in  it  : 
ppon  which,  at  their  next  conference 
with  the  confpirators,  they  infiked 
on  having  fome  credentials  from  them 
to  lliew  to  tlieir  people  at  home,  with- 
out which  they  would  never  be  in- 
duced to  enter  into  an  engagement 
fo  hazardous.  This  was  thought  rea- 
fonable,  and  prefently  complied  with, 
jind  Vulturcius  was  appointed  to  go 
along  with  the  ambaffiaders,  and  in- 
troduce them  to  Cataline  on  their 
road,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agree- 
ment, and  exchange  afibrances  alfo 
with  him  ; to  whom  Lentulus  fent  at 
the  fame  time  a particular  letter  un- 
der his  own  hand  and  feal,  though 
without  his  name.  Cicero  being 
pundually  informed  of  all  thefe  fads, 
concerted  privately  with  the  ainbaf- 
fadors  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
leaving  R.ome  in  the  night,  and  that 
on  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  a mile 
from  the  city,  they  ffiould  be  arreked 
with  their  papers  and  letters  about 


them,  by  tw'o  of  the  praetors,  L.  FIac» 
cus  and  C.  Pontinius,  whom  he  had 
iiikruded  for  that  purpofe,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  in  ambuffi  near  the  place, 
with  a kiong  guard  of  friends  and 
foldiers : all  which  was  fuccefsfully 
executed,  and  the  whole  company 
brought  prifoners  to  Cicero’s  houfe 
by  break  of  day.  The  rumour  of 
this  accident  prefently  drew  a refovt 
of  Cicero’s  principal  friends  about 
him,  who  advifed  him  to  open  the 
letters  before  he  produced  them  in  the 
fenate,  lek,  if  nothing  of  moment 
■were  found  in  them,  it  might  be 
thought  ralh  and  imprudent  to  raife 
an  unnecekhry  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too 
well  informed  of  the  contents,  to  fear 
any  cenfure  of  that  kind  ; and  de- 
clared, that  in  a cafe  of  public  dan- 
ger, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  the 
matter  entire  before  the  public  ccun- 
cil.  He  fummoned  the  lenate  there- 
fore to  meet  immediately,  and  fent 
at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Stati- 
lius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  who 
all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  luf- 
peding  nothing  of  the  difeovery; 
and  being  informed  alfo  of  a quantity 
of  arms  provided  by  Cethegus  for  the 
ufe  of  the  conTpiracy,  he  ordered  C. 
Sulpicius,  another  of  the  prteicrs,  to 
goandfearch  his  houfe,  where  he  found 
a great  number  of  fwords  and  daggers, 
with  other  arms,  ail  newly  cleaned,  and 
ready  for  prefent  feryice.  With  this 
preparation  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fe- 
nate in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with 
a numerous  guard  of  citizens,  carr)’»- 
ing  the  ambafladors  and  the  confpi- 
rators with  him  in  cukody;  and  after 
he  had  given  the  affiembly  an  account 
of  the  whole  aftair,  the  feveral  par- 
ties were  called  in  and  examined,  and 
an  ample  difeovery  m.ade  of  the  whole 
progrefs  of  the  plot.  After  the  cri- 
minals and  witnekes  were  with- 
drawn, the  fenate  went  into  a debate 
upon  the  kate  of  the  republic,  and 
came  unanimoufly  to  the  following 
refolutions : That  public  thanks  kioidd 
be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplek 
manner,  by  whofe  virtue,  counlel, 
and  providence,  the  republic  was  de- 
livered from  the  greatek  dangers  ; 
that  Flaccus  and  Pontinius  the  prx'- 
tors,  ffiould  be  thanked  likewile,  for 
their  vigorous  and  pundlual  execu- 
tion 
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•tion  of  Cicero’s  orders : that  Anto- 
nius,  the  otiier  conful,  faould  be 
praifed,  ftw*  having  removed  fiom  his 
coimfels  all  thofe  who  were  concern- 
ed in  the  confpiracy  ; that  Lentulus, 
after  having  abdicated  the  prajtorfhip, 
and  divelled  himfelf  of  his  robes ; and 
CethegLis,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius, 
with  their  other  accomplices  alfj 
when  taken,  Callius,  Ca'parlns,  Furius, 
Chilo,  andUmbrenus,  flrould  be  cotn- 
snitted  to  fafe  cuilody ; and  that  a 
public  thankfgiving  fnould  be  ap- 
pointed in  Cicero’s  name,  for  his  hav- 
ing preferved  the  city  from  a confla- 
gration, the  citizens  irom  a maflacre, 
and  Italy  from  a war.  Tite  fenate 
being  difmiiTed,  Cicero  went  direCdy 
into  the  Roilra;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing- fpeech,  gave  the  people  an  ac- 
count‘of  the  difeovery  that  had  been 
made,  with  the  refolutions  of  the  fe- 
pate  confequent  thereupon. 

TO-Day,  Romans,  you  behold  the 
commonwealth,  your  lives,  cilates,  for- 
tunes, your  wives  and  children,  the  augull 
feat  of  this  renowned  empire,  this  fair  and 
flouriihing  city,  preferved  and  rekored  to 
you,  refeued  from  fire  and  fword,  and  al- 
moll  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  fate,  by 
t/ic  diftinguifhed  love  of  the  immortal  gods 
towards  you,  and  by  means  of  my  toils, 
counfcls  and  dangers.  And  if  the  days  in 
which  we  are  preferved  from  luin,  be  no 
Jefs  joyous  and  memorable  than  thofe  of 
our  birth;  becaufe  the  pleafure  of  deli- 
verance is  certain,  the  condition  to  which 
we  are  born  uncertain;  and  becaufe  we 
enter  upon  life  without  confeioufn efs,  but 
are  always  lenfible  to  the  joys  of  prefer- 
vation  : lurely,  fi nee  our  gratitude  and 
ekeem  for  Romulus,  the  feunder  of  this 
puy,  has  induced  us  to  rank  him  amongk 
the  immortal  gods;  he  cannot  but  merit 
honour  wdrh  you  and  pokerity,  who  has 
preferved  the  fame  city,  with  all  its  accef- 
fions  of  krength  and  grandeur.  For  w’e 
have  extinguikied  the  llames  that  were 
dlfperfed  on  all  Tides,  and  juk  ready  to 
feize  the  temples,  fandluaries,  dwellings, 
and  waRs  of  this  city ; we  have  blunted 
the  fvvords  that  were  drawn  againk  the 
kate  ; anol  turned  afide  the  daggers  that 
were  pointed  at  your  throats.  And  as 
all  thefe  particulars  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, cleared,  and  fully  proved  by  me  in 
the  fenate;  I lhall  now,  Romans,  lay  them 
i[?neky  before  you,  Uiat  fuch  as  are  kranger? 


to  what  has  happened,  and  wait  with  im- 
patience to  be  informed,  may  underkand 
what  a terrible  and  manifek  dekrudion 
hung  over  them,  hi.w  it  wz-s  traced  out, 
and  in  what  manner  difeovered.  And  find, 
ever  knee  Cataline,  a few  days  ago,  ked 
from  Rome ; as  he  left  behind  him  the 
partners  pf  his  treafon,  and  the  boldek 
champions  of  this  execrabla  war,  I have 
always  been  upon  the  watch,  Romans,  and 
kudying  how  to  fccure  you  amidlt  fuch 
dask  and  complicated  dangers. 

i’or  at  that  time,  wlien  I drove  Catabn-e 
from  Idome  (for  1 now  dread  no  reproach 
from  that  word,  but  rather  the  ceniiire  of 
having  fukered  him  to  efcape  alive)  I fay, 
when  i forced  hkn  10 quit  P^cme,  I naturally- 
concluded,  that  the  relt  of  his  accomplices’ 
would  either  follow  him,  or,  being  depriv- 
ed of  his  affikance,  would  proceed  with  lefsi 
vigour  and  firmnefs.  But  when  1 found 
that  the  moil  daring  and  forward  of  the 
coni’pirators  kill  continued  with  us,  and 
remained  in  the  city,  I employed  myfelf 
night  and  day  to  unravel  and  fathom  all 
their  procceJiugs  arul  defigns;  that  fiiicc 
my  words  found  lefs  credit  with  you,  be- 
caufe of  the  inconceivable  enormity  of  the 
treafon,  I inigh-t  lay  the  whole  fo  clearly 
before  you,  as  to  compel  you  at  length  to 
take  meafures  for  your  own  fafety,  when, 
you  could  no  longer  avoid  feeing  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  you.  Accordingly, 
when  I found,  that  the  ambafTadors  of  the 
Aliobrogians  had  been  folicited  by  P.  Len- 
tulus to  kindle  a war  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
rail'e  commotions  in  Hither  Gaul ; that  they 
had  been  font  to  engage  their  kate  in  the 
confpiracy,  with  orders  to  confer  with  Ca- 
talinc  by  the  way,  to  whom  they  had  letters 
and  inkruflions ; and  that  Vulturcius  was 
appointed  to  accompany  them,  who  was 
likewife  enti  ulled  with  letters  to  Cataline  ; 
i thought  a fair  opportunity  offered,  not 
only  of  fatisfying  myfelf  v.dth  regard  to 
t'ne  confpiracy,  but  likewife  of  clearing  it 
up  to  the  fenate  and  you,  which  had  always 
appeared  a matter  of  the  greatek  diki- 
cuky.  and  been  the  conkant  fubjefl  of 
my  prayers  to  the  immortal  gods.  Yef- 
terday,  .therefore,  I fent  to  the  prjetors 
L.  Flaccus,  and  C.  Pontitjius,  men  of 
known  courage,  and  dikinguilked  zeal 
for  the  republic.  1 laid  the  whole  matter 
before  them,  and  made  them  acquainted 
with  what  I defigned.  They,  full  of  the 
noblek  and  mok  generous  fentiments  with 
regard  to  their  country,  undertook  the  bu- 
ffnefs  Vv'itlmut  delay  or  hcfita^ion ; and 
T t 4 upon 
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upon  the  Jipproach  cf  night,  privately  re- 
paired to  the  Milviaii  bridge,  where  they 
difpoled  themlelves  in  fuch  manner  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  they  formed 
two  bodies,  witl\  the  river  and  bridges  be- 
tween them.  They  likewife  carried  along 
with  them  a great  number  cf  brave  loi- 
diers,  without  the  leafl  fufpicion  ; and  I 
difpatched  from  the  prad'etTure  cf  Reatc 
feveral  chofen  youths  well  armed,  whofe 
afiiftance  I had  frequently  ufcd  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  mean 
time,  .tow'ards  the  clofe  cf  the  third  watch, 
as  the  deputies  of  the  Ailobrogians,  accom- 
panied by  Vulturcius,  began  to  pafs  the 
bridge  with  a great  retinue,  our  men  came 
out  againft  them,  and  fwords  were  drawn 
on  both  fides.  The  affair  was  known  to 
the  prrctors  alone,  none  clfe  being  admit- 
ted into  the  fecrct. 

Upon  the  coming  up  of  Pontinins  and 
Flaccus,  the  con  Aid  ceafed ; all  the  let- 
ters they  carried  with  them  were  delivered 
fealed  to  theprietois;  and  the  deputies, 
with  their  whole  retinue  being  feized,  were 
bj  ought  before  me  towards  the  dawn  of  day. 
I then  fent  for  Gabinius  Cimber,  the  con- 
triver of  all  thefe  detcftable  treafons,  who 
fufpeded  nothing  of  what  had  palled  : L. 
Statilius  was  fummoned  next,  and  then 
Cerhegus:  Lentulus  came  the  lait  of  all, 
probably  becaufe,  contrary  to  cufiom,  he 
had  been  up  the  g^eateA  part  of  the  night 
before,  making  out  the  difpatches.  Many 
of  the  greateft  and  moA  illuArious  men  in 
Rome,  hearing  what  had  paffed,  crowded 
to  my  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  advifed 
me  to  open  the  letters  before  I communi- 
cated them  to  the  fenate,  leA,  if  nothing 
material  was  found  in  them,  1 Aiould  be 
blamed  for  raOiIy  occaficning  fo  great  an 
alarm  in  the  city.  But  I refufed  to  com- 
ply, that  an  aAV.ir  which  threatened  public 
danger,  might  come  entire  before  the  pub- 
lic council  of  the  Aatc.  f'or,  citizens, 
had  the  informations  given  me  appeared 
to  be  without  foundation,  I had  yet  little 
leafon  to  apprehend,  that  any  cenfure 
would  befai  me  for  my  ever- diligence  in 
fo  dangerous  an  afpedl  of  things.  1 im- 
mediately affcmblt'd,  as  you  faw,  a very 
full  fenate  ; and  at  the  fame  time*,  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  a hint  from  the  Allcbrogian 
deputies,  difpatchcd  C.  Sulpicius  the  prae- 
tor, a man  of  known  courage,  to  fcarcli 
the  houfe  of  Ceihegus,  where  he  found  a 
great  number  of  fwords  and  daggers. 

I introduced  Vulturcius  without  the  Gal- 
lic depu'.ies ; and  by  order  of  the  houfe, 


offered  him  a free  pardon  In  the  name  of 
the  public,  if  he  would  faithfully  difeover 
all  that  he  knew:  upon  which,  after  fome 
lieAtation,  he  confeAed,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inArudions  from  Lentulus  to  Cataline, 
to  prefs  him  to  accept  the  aAiAance  of  the 
Aaves,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  ex- 
pedition towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that 
when,  according  to  the  fcheme  previouAy 
fettled  and  concerted  among  them,  it  ffould 
be  fet  on  Arc  in  cliAerent  places,  and  the 
general  m.vTiTacre  begun,  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  intercept  thofe  who  efcaped,  and 
join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.  The 
anibaffad'ors  were  next  brought  in,  who 
declared  that  an  oath  of  fccrecy  had  been 
exacted  from  them,  and  that  they  had 
received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Len- 
tulus, Cethegns,  and  Statilius ; that  thefe 
three,  and  L.  CaAlus  alfo,  required  them 
to  fend  a body  of  horfe  as  foon  as  poAible 
into  Italy,  declaring,  that  they  had  no  oc- 
caAon  for  any  foot:  that  Lentulus  had 
aAured  them  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
the  anfvvers  of  foothfayers,  that  he  was  the 
third  Cornelius,  who  was  deAined  to  em- 
pire, and  the  fovereignty  of  Rom.e,  uhich 
Cinna  and  Sylla  had  enjoyed  before  him; 
and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked 
for  the  deAroflion  of  the  city  and  empire, 
being  the  tenth  fi'cm  the  acquittal  of  the 
veAal  virgins,  and  the  tv/eniicth  from  the 
burning  of  the  capitol : that  there  was  lome 
difpute  between  Cethegus  and  the  reA 
about  the  time  of  firing  the  city  ; becaufe, 
while  Lentulus  and  tlie  other  confpirators 
were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feaA  of  Saturn, 
Cethegus  thought  that  day  too  remote  and 
dilatory. 

But  not  to  be  tedious,  Romans,  I at  laA 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  produced,  which 
werefaid  to  be  fert  by  the  different  parties. 
1 firA  fnewed  Cethegus  his  fcal;  which  he 
owning,  1 opened  and  lead  the  letter.  It 
was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  .ad- 
dieiTed  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  the  Al- 
lobrcgians,  fignifying  that  he  would  make 
good  what  he  had  promifed  to  their  am- 
baAaders,  and  entreating  them  alfo  to  per- 
form what  the  ambafiadors  had  under- 
taken for  them.  Then  Cethegus,  who  a 
little  bdere,  being  interrogated  about  the 
arms  that  were  found  at  his  houfe,  had  an- 
fwered  that  he  v/as  alw'ays  particularly 
fond  of  neat  aims;  upon  luaring  his  letter 
read,  was  fo  dejefled,  confounded,  and 
felf-convifted,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
ord  in  his  own  defence.  Statilius  was 
then  brougl  t in,  and  acknowledged  his 
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The  proofs  being  thus  laid  open  and 
cleared,  I confuited  the  fenate  upon  the 


hand  and  feal ; and  when  his  letter  v/as 
read,  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  that  of  Ce- 
thegus,  he  confefl'ed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then 
Lentulus's  letter  was  produced.  I allied 
if  he  knew  the  feal : he  owned  he  did.  It 
is  indeed,  faid  I,  a well  known  feal ; the 
head  of  your  illuflrious  grandfather,  fo 
didinguifhed  for  his  love  to  his  country  and 
fellow- citizens,  that  it  is  amazing  the  very 
fight  of  it  was  not  fufficient  to  reiirain  you 
from  fo  black  a treafon.  His  letter,  di- 
redled  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  was  of  the  fame  import  v/ith  the 
other  two : but  having  leave  to  fpeak  for 
himfelf,  he  at  firll  denied  the  whole  charge, 
and  began  to  quellion  the  ambaffadors  and 
Vulturcius,  what  bufincfs  they  ever  had 
with  him,  and  on  what  occafion  they  came 
to  his  houfc;  to  which  they  gave  clear  and 
diftindl  anfwers ; fignifying  by  whom,  and 
how  often,  they  had  been  introduced  to 
him;  and  then  afked  him,  in  their  turn, 
whether  he  had  never  mentioned  any  thing 
to  them  about  the  Sibylline  oracles ; upon 
which  being  confounded,  or  infatuated 
rather  by  the  fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  great  force  of 
confciencc:  for  not  only  his  ufual  parts  and 
eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which 
he  outdid  all  men,  quite  failed  him ; fo 
that  he  confclTed  his  crime,  to  the  furprife 
of  the  whole  affembly.  Then  Vulturcius 
defired,  that  the  letter  to  Cataline,  which 
Leiitulus  had  fent  by  him,  might  be  open- 
ed ; where  Lentulus  again,  though  greatly 
difoidercd,  acknowledged  his  hand  and 
feal.  It  was  written  without  any  name, 
but  to  this  effedl : “You  will  know  who  I 
“ am,  from  him  whom  I have  fent  to  you. 
“ Take  care  to  fhew  yourfelf  a mian,  and 
“ recollcfl  in  what  fituation  you  are,  and 
“ confider  what  is  now  necelTary  for  you. 

Be  lure  to  make  ufe  of  the  afhllance  of 
“ all,  even  of  the  loweft.”  Gabinius 
was  then  introduced,  and  behaved  impu- 
dently for  a while;  but  at  lad:  denied  no- 
thing of  what  the  ambaffadors  charged 
kim  with.  And  indeed,  Romans,  though 
their  letters,  feals,  hands,  and  laftly  their 
feveral  voluntary  confeliions,  were  Itrong 
and  convincing  evidences  of  their  guilt ; 
yet  had  I kill  clearer  proofs  of  it  from  their 
looks,  change  of  colour,  countenances,  and 
filcncc.  For  fuch  was  their  amazement, 
fuch  their  downcaft  looks,  fuch  their  flolen 
glances  one  at  another,  that  they  feemed 
not  fo  much  conviifled  by  the  information 
of  others,  as  detefled  by  the  confeioufaefs 
of  their  own  guilt, 


meafures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  public 
fafety.  The  mod  fevere  and  vigorous  re- 
folutions  were  propofed  by  the  leading  men, 
to  which  the  fenate  agreed  without  the 
leak  oppofition.  And  as  the  decree  is  not 
yet  put  into  writing,  I fhall,  as  far  as  my 
memory  ferves,  give  you  an  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  Firk  of  all,  public 
thanks  were  decreed  to  me  in  the  amplek: 
manner,  for  having  by  my  courage,  coun- 
fel,  and  forefight,  delivered  the  republic 
from  the  greatek  dangers  : then  the  prse- 
tors  L.  FIaccus,and  C.  Pontinius  were  like- 
wile  thanked,  for  their  vigorous  and  punc- 
tual execution  of  my  orders.  My  col- 
league, the  brave  Antonius  was  praifed, 
for  having  removed  from  his  own  and  the 
counfels  of  the  republic,  all  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  the  confpiracy.  They  then 
came  to  a refolution,  that  P.  Lentulus, 
alter  having  abdicated  the  prajtorfnip, 
kiould  be  committed  to  fafe  cukody  ; that 
C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  all 
three  then  prefent,  fhould  likewife  remain 
in  confinement;  and  that  the  fame  fen- 
tence  fhould  be  extended  to  L.  Caflius,vvho 
had  offered  himfelf  to  the  tafk  of  firing  the 
city;  to  M.  Ceparius,  to  whom,  as  ap- 
peared, Apulia  had  been  affigned  for  raif- 
ing  the  fhepherds;  to  P.  Furius,  who  be- 
longed to  the  colonies  fettled  by  Sylla  at 
Fefula;;  to  Q^Magius  Chilo,  who  had  al- 
ways feconded  this  Furius,  in  his  applica- 
tion to  the  deputies  of  the  Allobrogians; 
and  to  P.  Umbrenus,  the  fon  of  a freed- 
man,  who  was  proved  to  have  firk  intro- 
duced the  Gauls  to  Gabinius.  The  fenate 
chofc  to  proceed  with  this  lenity,  Romans, 
from  a perfuafon  that  though  the  con- 
fpiracy was  indeed  formidable,  and  the 
krength  and  number  of  our  domckic  ene- 
mies very  great;  yet  by  the  punikiment 
of  nine  of  the  mok  defperate,  they  Ihould 
be  able  to  preferve  the  kate,  and  reclaim 
all  the  rek.  At  the  fame  time,  a public 
thankfgiving  was  decreed  in  my  name  to 
the  immortal  gods,  for  their  fignal  care  of 
the  commonwealth;  the  firk,  Romans, 
fince  the  building  of  Rome,  that  was  ever 
decreed  to  any  man  in  the  gown.  It  was 
conceived  in  thefe  words:  Becaufelhad 

preferved  the  city  from  a conflagration, 
the  citizens  from  a maflacre,  and  Italy 
“ from  a wark’  A thankfgiving,  my 
countrymen,  which, if  compared  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  found  to  differ 
frpm  them  in  this;  that  all  others  were 

appo  kited 
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appointed  for  Tome  particular  fervices  to 
the  republic,  tills  alone  for  faving  it.  What 
required  our  fuil  care  was  iiril  executed 
and  difpatched.  For  P.  Lentulus,  though 
in  confequence  of  the  evidence  brought 
againd  him,  and  his  ov/n  confeffion,  the 
fenate  had  adjudged  him  to  have  forfeited 
not  only  the  prmtorflfp,  but  the  privileges 
of  a Roman  citizen,  diveued  himfelf  of  his 
magiltracy;  that  tlie  confideration  of  a 
public  charade:-,  which  yet  had  no  weight 
with  the  illufiiious  C.  Marius,  when  he  put 
to  death  the  praetor  C.  Glaucia,  ngainft 
whom  nothing  had  been  exprelsly  decreed, 
might  not  cccafion  any  fcruple  to  us  in 
punidiing  P.  Lentulus,  now  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a private  man. 

And  now,  Romans,  as  the  detedable 
leaders  of  this  impious  and  unnatural  re- 
bellion are  feizecl  and  in  cuftody,  yon 
may  juiliy  conclude,  that  Catalinc’s  whole 
llrength,  power,  and  hopes  are  broken, 
and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  city 
difpelled.  P'cr  when  I was  driving  him 
cut  of  the  city,  Romans,  I clearly  fore- 
favv,  that  if  he  was  once  removed,  there 
woulJ  be  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  drowfinefs  of  Lentulus,  the  fat  of 
Calhus,  or  the  rarnnefs  of  Ccthegus.  He 
was  the  alone  formidable  parfon  of  the 
whole  number,  yet  no  longer  fo,  than 
while  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  He  kviC'.v  every  thing;  he  had  ac- 
cefs  in  all  places;  he  wanted  neither  abili- 
ties nor  boldnefs  to  addrefs,  to  tempt,  to 
folicit.  He  had  a head  to  contrive,  a tongue 
to  explain,  and  a hand  to  execute  any  un- 
•dertaking.  He  had  feletSl  and  proper 
agents  to  be  employed  in  every  particular 
eiiterpiize;  and  never  took  a thing  to  be 
done,  becaufe  he  had  ordered  it ; but  al- 
ways purfued,  urged,  attended,  and  faw 
jt  done  himfelf;  declining  neither  hunger, 
cold,  nor  thirll.  Had  1 not  driven  this 
man,  fo  keen,  fo  refolute,  fo  daring,  fo 
crafty,  fo  alert  in  inifchicf,  fo  active  in 
defperate  defigns,  from  his  fecret  plots 
within  the  city,  into  open  rebellion  in  the 
fields,  I could  never  fo  eafily,  to  fpeak 
my  real  thoughts,  Romans,  have  delivered 
the  republic  from  its  dangers.  He  would 
not  have  fixed  upon  the  feafl  of  Saturn,  nor 
name  the  fatal  day  for  our  dellruftion  fo 
long  before- hand,  nor  fuffered  his  hand  and 
feal  to  be  brought  againll  him,  as  manife/t 
proofs  of  Ids  guilt.  Yet  all  this  has  been  fo 
managed  in  Ins  abfence,  that  no  theft  in  any 
private  houfe  was  evermore  clearly  detefl- 
pd  than  this  whole  confplracy.  But  if  Cata- 


line  had  remained  in  the  city  till  this  day  ; 
though  to  the  utnich  I would  have  obilrud- 
ed  and  oppofed  all  his  defigns ; yet,  to  fay 
the  Icafl,  we  mull  have  come  at  Iflil  to  open 
force ; nor  would  we  have  found  it  pofiible, 
while  that  traitor  tvas  in  the  city,  to  have 
delivered  the  ccmmonweahii  from  fuch 
threatening  dangers  with  fo  much  eale, 
quiet,  and  tranquillity. 

Yet  all  thele  tranfaflions,  Romans, 
have  been  fo  managed  by  me,  as  if  the 
whole  was  the  pure  effefl  of  a divine  in- 
fluence and  forefight.  This  we  maiy  con- 
jedure,  not  only  from  the  events  them- 
felves  being  above  the  reach  of  human 
counfel,  but  becaufe  the  gods  have  fo  re- 
markably interpofed  in  them,  as  to  fhew 
themfelvcs  almoft  vifibly.  For  not  to 
mention  the  rdghtly  flreams  of  light  from 
the  weflern  my,  the  blazing  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  thunders,  the  earthquakes,  witli 
the  other  many  prodigies  winch  have  hap- 
pened in  my  confullhip,  that  feem  like 
the  voice  of  the  gods  predifting  thefe 
events ; furely,  Romans,  wliat  I am  now 
about  to  fay,  ouglit  neither  to  be  omitted, 
nor  pafs  without  notice.  For,  doabtlels, 
you  mull:  remember,  that  under  the  con- 
fuUhip  of  Cotra  and  Torquatos,  feveral 
turrets  of  the  capitol  were  ilruck  down 
with  lightning:  that  the  images  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  were  like  wife  overthrowm,  the 
ilatues  of  ancient  heroes  difplaccd,  and 
the  brazen  tables  of  the  laws  melted 
down  : that  even  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
this  city,  efcaped  not  unhurt;  whofe  gilt 
llatue,  reprefenting  him  as  an  infant  fuck- 
ing a wolf,  you  may  remember  to  have 
feen  in  the  capitol.  At  that  time  the 
foothfayers,  being  called  together  from 
all  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire,  flaugliter, 
the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  city  and  empire,  were  por- 
tended, unlefs  the  gods,  appeafed  by  rdt 
forts  cf  means,  could  be  prevailed  with  to 
interpofe,  and  bend  in  fome  meaiiire  the 
delUnies  themfelves.  In  confequence  of 
this  anfwer,  folemn  games  were  celebrated 
for  ten  days,  nor  was  any  method  of  paci- 
fying the  gods  omitted.  The  fame  looth- 
iayers  likewife  ordered  a larger  llatue  oi 
Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  pkiced  on  higiij^ 
in  a pofiiion  contrary  to  th;it  of  the  former 
image,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
call;  intimating,  that  if  his  flatue,  which 
you  now  behold,  looked  towards  the  rifing 
I'un,  the  forujn,  and  the  fenate-houfe ; 
then  all  fecret  machinations  againil  the 
city  aqd  empire  v/oii^d  be  detected  fo 

evidently^ 
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evidently,  as  to  be  clearly  feen  by  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  ot  Rome.  Accordingly 
the  conluls  of  that  year  ordered  the  hatue 
! to  be  placed  in  the  manner  direblcd  : hot 
\ from  the  flow  progrels  of  the  work,  rwi- 
i tiicr  they,  nor  their  fuccelfors,  nor  I my- 
|l  felf,  could  net  it  hriii]ji\ed  till  that  very 

II  1 

II  aay. 

r Can  any  man  after  this  be  fuch  an  ene- 
I jny  to  truth,  fo  rafn,  fo  mad,  as  to  deny, 

, that  all  things  which  we  fee,  and  abo’ve  all, 
j that  this  city  is  governed  by  tim  power 
: and  providence  of  the  gods  r For  when 

the  foothfayers  declared,  that  maffacres, 
t conflagrations,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
1 flate  were  then  dcvifing  ; crimes  ! the 
enormity  of  whofe  guilt  rendered  the  pre- 
' diflion  to  fome  incredible  : yet  are  you 
|:  now  fcnfible,  that  all  this  has  been  by 

wicked  citizens  not  only  devifeJ,  but  even 
atempted.  Can  it  then  be  imputed  to 
I any  thing  but  the  immediate  interpofition 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  that  tiiis  morning, 
while  the  conTpirators  and  witnefles  were 
by  my  order  carried  through  the  forum  to 
the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very  mo- 
ment the  flatue  was  fixed  in  its  place  ? 
And  being  fixed,  and  turned  to  look  upon 
you  and  the  fenate,  both  you  and  the  fe- 
nate  faw  all  the  treafonable  defigns  againfl 
the  public  fafety,  clearly  deteCled  and  ex- 
pofed.  The  confpirators,  therefore,  juflly 
merited  the  greater  pun  iflrment  and  detefl'a- 
?:ion,for  endeavouring  to  involve  in  impious 
flames,  iiot  only  your  houfesand  habitations, 
but  the  dwellings  and  temples  of  the  gods 
themfelves  : nor  can  I,  without  intolera- 
ble vanity  and  prefumptlon,  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  having  defeated  their  at- 
tempts. It  was  he,  it  was  Jupiter  hini- 
ielf,  who  oppofed  them  : to  him  the  Capi- 
tol, to  him  the  temples,  to  him  this  city, 
to  him  you  are  all  indebted  for  your  pre- 
fervation.  It  was  from  the  immortal 
gods,  Romans,  that  I derived  iny  refolu- 
tion  and  forefight ; and  by  their  provi- 
dence, that  I was  enabled  to  make  fuch 
important  difeoveries.  The  attempt  to 
engage  the  Aliobrogians  in  the  confpiracy, 
and  the  infatuation  of  Lentulus  and  his 
aflbeiates,  in  trufling  allairs  and  letters  of 
fuch  moment  to  men  barbarous  and  un- 
known to  them,  can  never  furely  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  fuppofmg  the  gods 
to  have  confounded  their  underflandings. 
And  that  the  ambafladors  of  the  Gauls,  a 
nation  fo  difallefled,  and  the  only  one  at 
prefent  that  feems  both  able  and  willing 
to  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people. 


fliould  flight  the  hopes  of  empire  and  do- 
minion, and  the  advantageous  offers  of- 
men  of  patrician  rank,  and  prefer  your 
fafety  to  tiieir  own  intcrefl,  mufl  needs  be 
the  efled  of  a divine  interpofition  ; efpe- 
cinlly  when  they  might  have  gained  their 
ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding 
their  tongues. 

Wherefore,  Romans,  fmee  a tliankf- 
giving  has  been  decreed  at  all  the  Ihrincs 
of  the  gods,  celebrate  the  fame  religicufly 
with  your  wives  and  children.  Many  are 
the  proofs  of  gratitude  you  have  ju!fiy 
paid  to  the  gods  on  former  occafions,  but 
never  lurely  were  more  apparently  due  than 
at  prefent.  Y oa  have  been  fnatched  from  a 
molt  cruel  and  deplorable  fate  ; and  that 
too  without  flaughter,  without  blood,  with- 
out an  army,  without  fighting.  Jn  the 
habit  of  citizens,  and  under  me  your  only 
leader  and  conduflor  in  the  robe  of  peace^ 
you  have  obtained  the  viflory.  For  do 
but  call  to  mind,  Romans,  all  the  civil  dif- 
fenfions  in  which  we  have  been  involved  ; 
not  thofe  only  you  may  have  heard  of,  but 
thofe  too  within  your  own  memory  and 
knowledge.  L.  Sylla  deflroycd  P.  Sulpi- 
cius;  drove  Marius,  the  guardian  of  this 
empire,  from  Rome;  and  partly  baniflted, 
partly  ilaughtered,  a great  number  of  the 
moll  deferving  citizens.  Cm  Octavius, 
when  coufui,  expelled  his  colleague  by 
force  of  arms,  Lorn  the  city.  The  forum 
was  filled  with  carcafes,  and  flowed  with 
the  blood  of  the  citizens.  Cinna  after- 
wards, in  conjumSlion  with  Marius,  pre- 
vailed : and  then  it  was  that  tiie  very 
lights  of  our  country  were  extinguiflved  by 
the  daughter  of  her  moft  illultrlotis  men. 
Sylla  avenged  this  cruel  victory  ; with 
what  maflacre  of  the  citizen.s,  with  wliat 
calamity  to  the  Hate,  it  is  needlefs  to  re- 
late. M.  Lepidus  had  a diflErence  with 
Q^CatuIus,  a man  of  the  moil  diilinguifh- 
ed  reputation  and  merit.  The  ruin  brought 
upon  the  former  was  not  fo  afHicling  to 
the  republic,  as  that  of  the  refl  who  perifli- 
ed  upon  the  fame  cccafion.  Yet  all  tbefe 
diffenfions,  Romans,  were  of  fuch  a nature, 
as  tended  only  to  a change  in  the  govern- 
ment, not  to  a total  dellrublion  of  the  flate. 
It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  perfons  conceniT 
ed,  to  exiinguifli  the  commonwealth,  but 
to  be  leading  men  in  it ; they  dcfired  not  to 
fee  Rome  in  flames,  but  to  rule  in  Pv.ome, 
And  yet  all  thefe  civil  differences,  none  of 
which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  flate, 
were  fo  obflinately  kept  up,  that  they 
never  ended  in  a reconciliation  of  the  par- 
X tieS;^ 
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ties,  but  in  a mailacre  of  the  citizens.  But 
in  this  war,  a\var  the  fierceit  and  moli;  im- 
placable ever  known,  and  not  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  hikory  of  the  mok  barbarous 
nations  ; a war  in  which  Lentulus,  Cata- 
line,  Cakius  and  Cethegus  laid  it  down  as 
a principle,  to  confider  all  as  enemies  who 
had  any  intereft  in  the  well  being  of  the 
kate  ; I have  conduced  myfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  Romans,  as  to  preferve  you  all. 
And  though  your  enemies  imagined  that 
no  more  citizens  would  remain,  than  what 
efcaped  endlefs  maflacre  ; nor  any  more  of 
Kome  be  left  Handing,  than  was  fnatched 
from  a devouring  conflagration  ; yet  have 
I preferved  both  city  and  citizens  from 
harm. 

For  all  thefe important  fervices,  Romans, 
I defire  no  other  reward  of  my  zeal,  no 
other  mark  of  honour,  no  other  monument 
ofpraife,  but  the  perpetual  remembrance  of 
this  day.  It  is  in  your  breafts  alone,  that 
1 would  have  all  my  triumphs,  ail  my 
titles  of  honour,  all  the  monuments  of  my 
glory,  all  the  trophies  of  my  renown,  re- 
corded and  preferved.  Lifelefs  fratues, 
filent  teftimonies  of  fame  ; in  hne,  what- 
ever can  be  cempafTed  by  men  of  inferior 
merit,  has  no  charms  for  me.  In  your 
remembmnee,  Romans,  flial!  my  adlions 
be  cherilhed,  from  your  praiies  ihall  they 
derive  growth  and  nouriihment,  and  in 
your  annals  fhall  they  ripen  and  be  im- 
mortalized ; nor  will  this  day,  I flatter 
myfelf,  ever  ceafe  to  be  propagated,  to 
the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  the  honour  of 
my  confuifhip:  but  it  fhall  eternally  re- 
main upon  record,  that  there  were  two 
citizens  livin?  at  the  fame  time  in  the  re- 

^ O , ^ 

public,  the  one  of  whom  was  terminating 
the  extent  of  the  empire  by  the  bounds  of 
the  horizon  itfdf ; the  ether  preferving 
the  feat  and  capital  of  th.at  empire. 

But  as  the  fortune  and  circumflances  of 
my  actions  are  different  from  thofc  of 
your  generals  abroad,  in  as  much  as  1 
mull  live  with  thefe  whom  I have  con- 
quered and  fubdued,  whereas  they  leave 
their  enemies  either  dead  or  enthralled;  it 
is  your  part,  Remans,  to  take  care,  that 
if  the  good  aftions  of  others  are  benciicial 
to  them,  mine  prove  not  detrimental  to 
me.  I have  baffled  the  wicked  and 
bloody  purpofes  formed  againft  you  by 
the  moH  daring  offenders  ; it  belongs  to 
you  to  baffle  their  attempts  againft  me  ; 
though  as  to  myfelf,  I have  in  reality  no 
caufe  to  fear  any  thing,  fince  I ihall  be 
protected  by  the  guard  of  all  honeft  men. 


whofe  friendfhip  I have  for  ever  fccurecl 
by  the  dignity  of  the  republic  itfelf,  which 
will  never  ceafe  to  be  my  filent  defender ; 
and  by  the  power  of  confcience,  which  all 
thofe  mufl;  needs  violate,  who  fhall  at- 
tempt to  injure  me.  Such  too  is  my  fpi- 
rit,  Romans,  that  1 will  never  yield  to  the 
audacioufnefs  of  any,  but  even  provoke 
and  attack  all  the  wicked  and  the  profli- 
gate : yet  if  all  the  rage  of  our  domeflic 
enemies,  when  repelled  from  the  people, 
fnail  at  lall  turn  fingly  upon  me,  you  will 
do  well  to  confider,  Romans,  what  effect 
this  may  afterwards  have  upon  thofe,  who 
are  bound  to  expole  thcmfelves  to  envy 
and  danger  for  yonr  fafety.  As  to  my- 
felf in  particular,  what  have  I farther  to 
wifli  for  in  life,  lince  both  with  regard  to 
the  honours  you  confer,  and  the  reputa- 
tion flowing  from  virtue,  1 have  already 
reached  the  highefl:  point  of  my  ambition. 
This  however  I exprefsly  engage  for,  Ro- 
mans, always  to  fupport  and  defend  in 
my  private  condition,  what  1 have  aCled 
in  my  confulfliip  ; that  if  any  envy  be 
flirred  up  againll  me  for  preferving  the 
Hate,  it  may  hurt  the  envious,  but  ad- 
vance my  glory.  In  fnorL,  1. fhall  fo  be- 
have in  the  republic,  ns  ever  to  be  mind- 
ful of  my  pall  aClions,  and  fliew  that  what 
1 did  was  net  the  efl’eCl  of  chance,  but  of 
virtue.  Do  you,  Romans,  fmcc  it  is  now 
night,  repair  to  your  fevcral  dwellings, 
and  pra}T  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  this 
city,  and  of  your  lives ; and  though  the 
danger  be  now  over,  keep  the  fame  watch 
in  }our  houfes  as  before.  1 Ihall  take 
care  to  put  a fpeedy  period  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  thefe  precautions,  and  to  fecure 
you  for  the  future  in  uninterrupted  peace. 

l;ii-zvcrlJy s Cicero. 

^ 8.  Oratic7i  cgaii  'jfl  Cat  aline. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Though  the  defign  of  the  confpiracy 
was  in  a great  meafure  defeated,  by 
tlic  commitment  of  the  moll  ccnli- 
dcrable  of  thofe  concerned  in  it,  yet 
as  they  had  many  fecrct  favourers 
and  vvell-wifhers  within  the  city,  the 
people  were  alarmed  with  the  rumor 
of  frefli  plots,  formed  by  the  flaves 
and  dependants  of  Lentulus  and  Cc- 
thegus  for  the  refeue  of  their  ma- 
ilers, which  obliged  Cicero  to  rein- 
force his  guards  ; and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  all  fuch  attempts,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  aflair,  by  bringing 
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the  quelUon  of  their  punifhnrent, 
without  farther  delay,  before  the  fe- 
nate ; which  he  accordingly  fummon- 
eJ  for  that  purpofe.  'Ehe  debate 
was  of  great  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance; to  decide  upon  the  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  firfl  rank.  Capital 
puniflimenis  were  rare,  and  ever 
odious  in  Rome,  \v]io(e  laws  were  of 
all  others  the  leafl  fanguinary  ; ba-, 
nifhmcnt,  with  confifcation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  pnnilhmenc  for 
the  greateil;  crimes.  The  fenatq  in- 
deed, as  has  been  Cid  above,  in 
calesof  fudden  anddangcrous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punifn- 
ing  the  leaders  with  death,  by  the 
authority  of  their  own- decrees.  But 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a ftretch  of 
power,  and  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  which  nothing 
could  excufe  but  the  neediity  of 
times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger. 
For  there  was  an  old  law  of  Porcius 
Ljeca,  a tribune,  which  granted  all 
criminals  capitally  condemned,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  ; and  a later  one 
of  C.  Gracchus,  to  prohibit  the 
taking  away  the  life  of  any  citizens, 
without  a formal  hearing  before  the 
people  : fo  that  fome  fenators,  who 
had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  de- 
bates, withdrew  themfelves  from  this, 
to  fhew  their  diflike  of  what  they  ex* 
pefled  to  be  the  iflue  of  it,  and  to 
have  no  hand  in  putting  Roman  citi- 
zens to  death  by  a vote  of  the  fenate. 
Here  then  was  ground  enough  for 
Cicero’s  enemies  to  a6t  upon,  if  ex- 
tremes methods  were  purfued  : he 
hirnfelf  was  aware  of  it,  and  faw,  that 
the  public  interelt  called  for  the  fe- 
vereli  puniihmenr,  his  private  interdl 
the  gentldl : yet  he  came  reiblved  to 
ficrihce  rdl  regards  for  his  own  quiet, 
to  t.he  confideraiion  of  the  public 
fafety.  As  Icon  therefore  as  he  had 
moved  the  qudlion.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  confpirators  ? Silanus, 
the  confui  deft,  being  called  upon  to 
{peak  the  frlf,  adviied,  that  thofe 
who  were  then  in  cullody,  with  the 
rdf  who  rnoiild  afterwards  be  taken, 
fiiould  ail  be  put  to  death.-  To  this 
all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  af- 
fented, 'till  it  . ame  to  Julius  CaTar, 
then  pra’tor  deft,  W'ho,  in  an  elegant 
an. I elaborate  fpiech,  treated  that 
op’nion,  not  as  cruel,  fince  dca-th.  he 


faid,  was  not  a punifhment,  but  re- 
lief to  the  miferable,  and  left  no  fenfe 
either  of  good  or  ill  beyond  it ; but  as- 
new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
conlfituiion  of  the  republic  : and 

though  the  heinodhefs  of  the  crime 
■would  juffify  any  feverity,  yet  the 
example  was  dangerous  in  a free 
Bate  ; and  the  falutary  ufe  of  arbi- 
trary po'wer  in  good  hands,  had  been 
the  caufe  of  fatal  rnifehiefs  when  it 
' fell  into  bad;  of  which  he  produ- 
ced feveral  inBances,  both  in  odier 
ciiies  and  their  own  ; and  though  no 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from 
thefe  times,  or  fuch  a confui  as  Ci- 
cero ; yet  in  other  times,  and  under 
another  confu',  when  the  fword  was 
once  drawn  by  a decree  of  the  fenate, 
no  man  could  promife  what  mif- 
chief  it  might  not  do  before  it  was 
Ihcathed  again  : his  opinion  there- 
fore was,  that  the  eftates  of  the  con- 
fpirators Biould  be  confifeated,  and 
their  perfons  clofely  confined  in  the 
Brong  towns  of  Italy  ; and  that  it 
fhould  be  criminal  for  any  one  to  move 
the  fenate  or  the  people  for  any  favour 
towards  them.  Thefe  two  contraiy 
opinions  being  propofed,  the  not 
qiieBion  was,  which  of  them  fhould 
take  place  : Csefar’s  had  made  a 
great  imprefiion  on  the  aflembly,  and 
Baggered  even  Silanus,  who  began 
to  excufe  and  mitigate  the  feverity 
of  his  vote  ; and  Cicero’s  friends 
were  going  forwardly  into  it,  rs 
likely  to  create  the  leaB  trouble  to 
Cicero  hirnfelf,  for  whofe  future  peace 
and  fafety  they  began  to  be  loiici- 
tous  : when  Cicero,  obferving  the  in- 
clination of  the  houfc,  and  rifing  up 
to  put  the  queftion,  made  this  fourth 
fpcech  on  the  fubjedl;  of  this  confpi- 
nicy  ; in  which  he  delivers  His  fenti- 
ments  with  all  the  fkill  both  of  the 
orator  and  Batefman;  and  while  he 
fecins  to  ihew  a perfect  neutrality, 
and  to  give  equal  commendation  to 
both  the  opinions,  artfully  labours  all 
the  while  to  turn  the  fcale  in  favour  of 
Silanus’s,  which  he  confiJcred  as  a 
necciTary  example  of  ieverity  in  the 
prefent  circumilances  of  the  repub- 

T PE-RCET/E,  confeript  fir  the  rs,  tlnat 
ewery  look,  that  eve  y eye  is  fixed  upon 
me.  i fee  ycu  faiici-ous  aor.  only  lor  your 
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own  and  yonr  country’s  danger,  but  was 
that  repelled,  for  mine  alfo.  This  proof 
of  your  afl'edion  is  grateful  to  me  in  for- 
rovv,  and  pleafing  in  diRrefs  : but  by  the 
immortal  gods  I conjure  you!  lay  it  all 
afide;  and  without  any  regard  to  my  fafcty, 
think  only  of  yourfeh^es,  and  of  your  fa- 
milies. For  fhould  the  condition  of  my 
confulRiip  be  fuch  as  to  fubjedl  me  to  all 
manner  of  pains,  hardfuips,  and  fufler- 
ings ; I will  bear  them  not  only  refolute- 
ly  but  chearfully,  if  by  my  labours  I can 
fecure  your  dignity  and  litfety,  with  that 
of  the  people  of  Rome.  Such,  confcript 
fathers,  has  been  the  fortune  of  my  con- 
fulfnip,  that  neither  the  forum,  that  centre 
of  all  equity,  nor  the  helJ  of  Mars,  con- 
fecratcci  by  confular  aufnices,  nor  the  fe- 
nate-houfe,  the  principal  refuge  of  all 
nations,  nor  domcftic  walls,  the  common 
afylum  of  all  men  ; nor  the  bed,  deRined 
to  repofe  ; nay,  nor  even  this  honourable 
feat,  this  chair  of  Rate,  h'lve  been  free 
from  perils  and  the  fnares  of  death.  Many 
things  have  I dilfembled,  many  have  1 
fuiFered,  many  have  I yielded  to,  and  many 
Rruggied  with  in  filcnce,  for  your  quiet. 
JSiU  if  the  immortal  gods  would  grant  that 
iiTue  to  my  confulfliip,  of  faving  you, 
confcript  fathers,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
from  a maR'acre  ; your  wives,  your  chil- 
dren, and  the  veRal  virgins,  from  the  bit- 
rereR  perfecution  ; the  temples  and  altars 
of  the  gods,  with  this  our  fair  country, 
from  facrilegious  flames  ; and  all  Italy 
from  war  and  defolation  ; let  what  fate 
foever  attend  me,  I v.'ill  be  content  with  it. 
For  if  P.  Lentuius,  upon  the  report  of 
foothfayers,  thought  his  name  portended 
the  ruin  of  the  Rate  ; why  fltould  not  I 
rejoice,  that  my  confulfhip  has  been  as  it 
w-ere  referved  by  face  for  its  preferva- 
tion. 

Wherefore,  confcript  fathers,  think  of 
your  own  fafety,  turn  your  whole  care 
upon  the  Rate,  fccure  yourfelves,  your 
wives,  your  children,  your  fortunes  ; guard 
the  lives  and  dignity  of  the  people  ofRome, 
and  ceafe  your  concern  and  anxiety  for  me. 
For  firll,  1 have  reafoii  to  hope,  that  all 
the  gods,  the  protectors  of  this  city,  will 
reward  me  according  to  my  deferts. 
Then,  Ihould  any  thing  extraordinary 
happen,  I am  prepared  to  die  wdth  an 
even  and  conRant  mind.  For  death  can 
never  be  difhonourable  to  the  brave,  nor 
premature  to  one  who  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  conful,  nor  atlliRing  to  the 
wife.  Not  that  1 am  fo  hardened  againR 


all  the  imprelfions  of  humanity,  as  tO  re- 
main indiTerent  to  the  grief  of  a dear  and 
affedtlonate  brother  here  prefent,  and  the 
tears  of  all  thofe  by  whom  you  fee  me 
furrounded.  Nor  can  1 forbear  to  own, 
that  an  aRiidted  wife,  a daughter  difpirit-^ 
ed  with  fear,  an  infint  fon,  wdionr  my 
country  feems  to  embrace  as  the  pledge 
of  ray  cOLifuUhip,  and  a fon-in-law,  whom 
I behold  waiting  with  anxiety  the  iiTue  of 
this  day,  often  rccal  my  thoughts  home- 
wards. Ail  thele  ohjedls  aRbd  me,  yet 
in  ftrch  a manner,  that  1 am  chiefly  cen- 
cerned  for  their  prefervation  and  yours, 
and  fcruple  not  to  expofe  myfelf  to  any 
hazard,  rather  than  that  they  and  all  of 
us  fliould  be  involved  in  one  general  ruin. 
Wherefore,  confcript  fathers,  apply  your- 
felvcs  wholly  to  the  fafety  of  the  Rate, 
guard  agaiiiil;  the  Rorms  that  threaten  us 
on  every  Rde,  and  witich  it  will  require 
your  utmoR  circumfpeCtion  to  avert.  It 
is  not  a Tiberius  Gracchus,  caballing  for 
a fecond  tribuneibip  ; nor  a Gains  Grac- 
chus, Rirring  up  the  people  in  favour  of 
his  Agrarian  law  ; nor  a Lucius  Saturni- 
nus,  the  murderer  of  C'alus  Memmius, 
who  is  now  in  judgment  before  you,  and 
expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  law  ; but 
traitors,  who  remained  at  Rome  to  Are 
the  city,  to  maffacre  the  fenate,  and  to 
receive  Cataline.  Their  letters,  their 
feals,  their  hands ; in  Ihort,  their  feveral 
confeRions,  are  in  your  cuRody  ; and 
clearly  convihl  them  of  foliciting  the  AI- 
lobrogians,  fpiriting  up  the  Raves,  and 
fending  for  Cataline.  The  fcheme  pro- 
pofed  was,  to  put  all,  without  exception, 
to  the  fword,  that  not  a foul  might  re- 
main to  lament  the  fate  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  overthrow  of  fo  mighty  an 
empire. 

All  this  has  been  proved  by  witnefles, 
the  criminals  ihemfelves  have  confefTed,- 
and  you  have  already  condemned  them  by 
feveral  previous  ads.  FirR,  by  returning 
thanks  to  me  in  the  m.oR  honourable  terms, 
and  declaring  that  by  my  virtue  and  vigi- 
lance, a confpiracy  of  defperate  men  has 
been  laid  open.  Next,  by  depofl ng  Len- 
tuius from  the  piaetorRiip,  and  commiting 
him,  with  the  reR  of  the  confpirators,  to 
cuRody.  But  chiefly,  by  decreeing  a 
thanfgiving  in  my  name,  an  honour  which 
was  never  before  conferred  upon  any  man 
in  the  gown.  LaRly,  you  yeRcrday  voted 
ample  rewards  to  the  deputies  of  the  Al- 
lobrogians,  anclTitus  Vulturcius;  all  which 
prccecdirgs  are  of  fuch  a nature,  as  plainly 

io 
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! to  make  it  appear,  that  yon  already  vvith*- 
j out  fcruple  condemn  tliofe,  whom  you  have 
by  name  ordered  into  cuftody.  But]  have 
rcfolvcd,  confcript  fatherf,  to  pro  pole  to 
you  anew  the  quefiion  both  of  the  facl  and 
punifliment,  having  firE  premifed  what  I 
th’nk  proper  to  fay  as  conful.  f have  long 
obferved  a fpirit  of  difordcr  working  in 
the  Hate,  new  projefts  devifmg,  and  per- 
nicious fchemes  fet  on  foot : but  never 
could  I imagine,that  aconrpiracy  lb  dread- 
ful and  delfruflive,  had  entered  into  the 
minds  of  citizens.  Now  whatever  you  do, 
or  which  ever  way  your  thoughts  and 
voices  fliadl  incline,  you  muPr  come  to  a 
relblution  before  night.  You  fee  the  hei- 
nous nature  of  the  crime  laid  before  you  ; 
and  if  you  think  that  but  few  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  you  are  greatly 'iniilaken. 
The  mifehief  is  fpread  wider  than  moll 
! people  imagine,  and  has  not  only  infefted 
ji  Italy,  but  eroded  the  Alps,  and,  imper- 
I ceptibly  creeping  along,  feized  many  pro- 
I vinces.  You  can  never  hone  to  fupprefs  it 
i by  delay  and  irrefolution.  VVha.tever  courfe 
ij  you  take,  you  mull  proceed  with  vigour 

' and  expedition. 

I There  are  two  opinions  now  before  you  ; 

' the  frh,  of  D.  Silanus,  who  tliinks  the 
‘ . proiedlors  of  fo  dellrudlive  a confpiracy 
I worthy  of  death  ; the  fecond  of  C.  Caefar, 
Ij  who,  excepting  death,  is  for  every  other 
i the  mod  rigorous  method  of  punilliing. 
|i  Each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  and  the 
!'  importaiice  of  the  caufe,  is  for  treating 
ij  them  with  the  lall  feverity.  The  one 
j;  thinks,  that  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
||  deprive  us  and  the  Roman  people  of  life, 
to  abolifh  this  empire,  and  extinguifn  the 
. very  name  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy 
j a moment’s  life,  or  breathe  the  vital  air  : 
and  hath  fhewed  withal,  that  this  punilh- 
ment  has  often  been  infiiiled  by  this  Hate 
on  feditious  citizens.  The  other  main- 
I tains,  that  death  was  not  deligned  by  the 
I immortal  gods  as  a punilhnrient,  but  either 
' as  a neceflary  law  of  our  nature,  or  a cef- 
fation  of  our  toils  and  miferies:  fo  that 
I the  wile  never  fulfer  it  unwillingly,  the 
I brave  often  feek  it  voluntarily  : that  bonds 
; and  imprifontnent,  efpecially  if  perpetual, 
are  contrived  for  the  punifliment  of  de- 
j teftable  Climes : that  tlierefore  the  crimi- 
j nais  ihould  be  dillributed  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns.  In  this  propofal,  there  feems 
1 to  be  feme  injufiice,  if  you  impofe  it  upon 
' the  towns ; or  lomc  difficulty,  if  you  only 
ddire  it.  Yet  Jeej-ee  fo,  if  you  think  fit. 
i will  endeavour,  and  I hope  1 ihall  be  able 


to  find  thofe,  who  will  not  think  it  anfuit- 
able  to  their  dignity,  to  comply  with  v/hat^ 
ever  you  ihail  judge  neccilary  for  the  com- 
mon fafety.  He  adds  a heavy  penalty  on 
the  municipal  towns,  if  any  of  the  crimi- 
nals Ihould  efcape  ; he  invells  them  with 
formidable  guards;  and,  as  tire  enormity 
of  their  guilt  deferves,  forbids,  under  fe- 
vere  penalties,  all  application  to  the  fenate 
or  people,  for  a mitigation  of  their  punifli- 
ments.  He  even  deprives  them  of  ho'pe, 
the  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mortals.  He 
orders  their  e Hates  alfo  to  be  comifeated, 
and  leaves  them  nothing  but  life;  which, 
if  he  had  taken  away,  he  would  by  one 
momentary  pang,  have  eafed  them  of  much 
anguifli  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the 
fufferings  due  to  their  crimes.  E'or  it  was 
on  this  account  that  the  ancients  invented 
thofe  infernal  punifnments  of  the  dead  ; to 
keep  the  wicked  under  fome  awe  in  this 
life,  who  without  them  would  have  no  dread 
of  death  itfelf. 

Now,  ronfeript  fathers,  I fee  how  much 
my  intereft  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  de- 
bat/e. if  you  follow  the  opinion  of  C. 
Caviar,  who  has  always  purfued  thofe  mea- 
fures  in  the  Hate,  which  favour  moil  of 
popularity ; I lhall  perhaps  be  lefs  ex- 
poied  to  the  arrows  of  public  hatred,  when 
he  is  known  for  the  author  and  advifer  of 
this  vote.  But  if  you  fall  in  with  the  mo- 
tion of  D.  Silanus,  I know  not  what  diffi- 
culties it  may  bring  me  under.  However, 
let  the  fcrvicc  of  the  commonwealth  fu- 
perfede  all  confiderations  of  my  danger. 
Ca^far,  agreeable  to  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  merits  of  his  illuHrious  anceHors,  has 
by  this  propofal  given  us  a perpetua! 
pledge  of  Ills  affebUon  to  the  H.-te,  and 
Hiewed  the  difference  between  the  affedlcd 
lenity  of  bufy  declaimers,  and  a mind  truly 
popular,  which  feeks  nothing  but  the  real 
good  of  the  people.  I obferve  that  one 
of  thofe,  who  affedts  the  charader  of  po- 
pularity, has  abfented  himfelf  from  this 
day’s  debate,  that  he  may  not  give  a vote 
upon  the  life  of  a Roman  citizen.  Yet 
but  the  other  day  he  concurred  in  fending 
the  criminals  to  prifon,  voted  me  a thankf- 
giving,  and  yellerday  decreed  ample  re- 
wards to  the  informers.  Now  no  one  can 
doubt  what  his  fentiments  are  on  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  who  votes  imprifonment 
to  the  accufed,  thanks  to  the  difeoverer  of 
the  confpiracy,  and  rewards  to  the  in- 
formers. But  C.  Csefar  urges  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  forbidding  to  put  Roman  ci- 
tizens to  death.  Yet  here  it  ought  to  be' 

remcm- 
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remembered,  that  thofe  who  are  adjudged 
enemies  to  the  date,  can  no  longer  be  con- 
lidered  as  citizens ; and  that  the  author  of 
that  law  himfelf  fuffered  death  by  the  order 
cf  the  people.  Neither  does  Caefar  think 
that  the  profufe  and  prodigal  Lcntulus, 
who  has  concerted  fo  many  cruel  and 
bloody  fchemes  for  the  dellruftion  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city, 
can  be  called  a popular  man.  Accord- 
ingly this  mild  and  merciful  fenator  makes 
no  icruple  of  condemning  P.  Lentulus 
to  perpetual  bonds  and  imprifonment  ; 
and  provides  that  no  one  Ihadl  hencefor- 
ward have  it  in  his  power  to  hoail  ol  hav- 
ing procured  a mitigation  of  this  puniih- 
ment,  or  made  himfelf  popular  by  a'llep 
fo  dedrudive  to  the  quiet  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  likevvife  adds  the  confifea- 
tion  cf  their  goods,  that  want  and  beg- 
gary may  attend  every  torment  of  mind 
and  body. 

If  therefore  you  decree  according  to 
this  opinion,  you  will  give  me  a partner 
and  companion  to  tlie  nhcmbly,  who  is  dear 
and  agreeable  to  the  Roman  people.  Or, 
if  ycu  prefer  that  of  Silanus,  it  will  b.e 
eafy  dill  to  defend  both  you  and  myfelf 
from  any  imputation  cf  cruelty;  nay,  and 
to  make  appear,  that  it  is  much  the  gentler 
punilhment  of  the  two.  And  yet,  con- 
feript  fathers,  what  cruelty  can  be  com- 
mitted in  the  punidiment  of  fo  enormous 
a crime  ? 1 fpeak  according  to  my  real 
fenfe  of  the  matter.  For  may  I never 
enjoy,  in  coiijundion  with  yon,  the  bcnelit 
of  my  country’s  fafety,  if  the  eagernefs 
which  I fliew'  in  this  caufe  proceeds  from 
any  feverity  of  temper,  (for  no  man  has 
lefs  of  it)  but  from  pure  humanity  and 
clemency.  For!  feem  to  behold  this  city, 
tjie  light  cf  the  univerfe,  and  the  citadel 
cf  al!  nations,  fuddcnly  involved  in  dames. 
.1  f.gure  to  mylelf  my  country  in  reins,  and 
the  miferable  bodies  of  flaughtcred  citi- 
zens, lying  in  heaps  without  burial.  The 
image  of  Cethegus,  fuiioufly  revelling  in 
your  blood,  is  now  before  my  eyes.  But 
v/hen  I reprefent  to  my  imagination  Lcn- 
tu’.iis  on  the  throne,  as  he  owns  the  fates 
encouraged  liirn  to  hope ; Gabinius  clcath- 
ed  in  purple;  and  Catalinc  approaching 
with  an  aimy  ; tlien  am  1 druck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  dirieks  of  mothers,  the  (light 
of  children,  and  the  violation  of  the  vedal 
virgins.  And  becaufe  thefe  calamities  ap- 
pear to  me  in  the  highedeegree  dcpiorab.e 
and  dreadful,  therefore  am  1 levere  and 
unrelenting  towards  thofe  who  endeavoured 
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to  bring  them  upon  us.  For  let  (ne  a(k^ 
(liould  a mader  of  a family,  finding  his 
children  butchered,  his  wife  murdered,  and 
his  houfe  burnt  by  a (lave,  inflift  upon  the 
offender  a punbhment  that  fell  fhort  of 
the  highed  degree  of  vigour;  would  he 
be  accounted  mild  and  merciful,  or  inhui 
man  and  cruel  f For  iny  own  part,  I 
fhould  look  upon  him  as  hard-hearted  and 
infeniiblc,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  allay 
his  own  anguidi  and  torment,  by  the  tor- 
ment and  angui(h  of  the  guilty  caufe.  It 
is  the  fame  with  us  in  refpeid  of  thofe  men 
who  intended  to  murder  us  with  our  wives 
and  children  ; who  endeavoured  to  dedroy 
our  fevcral  dwellings,  and  this  city,  the 
general  (eat  of  the  commonwealth  : who  j 
confp'ircd  to  fettle  the  Allobrogians  upon 
the  ruins  of  this  date,  and  raife  them  from 
the  afhes  of  cur  empire.  If  we  punifli 
them  with  the  utmod  feverity,  we  (liall 
be  accounted  compafiionate  ; but  if  w^eare  i 
remits  in  the  execution  cf  judice,  we  may 
dcicrvedly  be  charged  with  the  greated 
cruelty,  in  expofing  the  republic  and  our 
fellow  citizens  to  ruin.  Unlefs  any  one  i 
will  pretend  to  fay,  that  L.  Csefar,  a brave  j 
man,  and  zealous  for  the  intered  of  his 
country,  acled  a cruel  part  the  other  day,, 
when  he  declared,  that  the  huiband  of  his 
filler,  a lady  of  didinguKhed  merit,  and 
that  too  in  his  own  prefefice  and  hearing, 
dclcrvcd  to  fuffer  death;  alledging  the 
example  of  his  grandfather,  (lain  by  order 
of  the  conful ; who  likewife  commanded 
his  ion,  a mere  youth,  to  be  executed  in 
prifon,  for  bringing  him  a mefiage  from  f 
liis  father.  And  yet,  what  was  their  crime  i 
compared  with  that  now  before  us had 
they  formed  any  confpiracy  to  dedroy  their  | 
country  ? A partition  of  lands  was  theit 
indeed  propoled,  and  a fpirit  of  faflion 
began  to  prevail  in  the  (late  : at  which 
time  the  grandfather  of  this  very  Lentu- 
lus, an  il'mdrious  patriot,  attacked  Grac- 
chus in  arms;  and  in  defence  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth, 
received  a cruel  wound.  I'liis  his  unwor- 
thy defeendant,  to  overthrow  the  very 
foundations  of  the  date,  fends  for  the 
Gauls,  dirs  up  the  (laves,  invites  Cataline, 
afiigns  the  murdering  of  the  fenators  to 
Cethegus,  the  mafiacre  of  the  red  or  the 
citizens  to  Gabinius,  the  care  *of  (euing 
the  city  on  fire  10  Cafiius,  and  the  deval-^ 
ration  and  plunder  of  Italy  to  Cat'.'nne. 

Is  it  poliibie  you  i]:ould  be  afr  id  of  being 
thought  too  levere  in  the  punifi'imcr.t  of  (o 
umiaLural  and  monllrous  a trealon  ? when 
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in  reality  you  have  much  more  caufe  to 
dread  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  your  coun- 
try for  your  too  great  lenity,  than  the  im- 
putation of  feverity  for  proceeding  in  an 
exemplary  manner  againfl:  fuch  implacable 
enemies. 

But  I cannot,  confcript  fathers,  conceal 
what  I hear.  Reports  are  fpread  through, 
the  city,  and  have  reached  my  ears,  tend- 
ing to  infmuate,  that  we  have  not  a fufH- 
cient  force  to  fupport  and  execute  what 
you  lliall  this  day  decree.  But  be  af- 
fured,  confcript  fathers,  that  every  thing 
is  concerted,  regulated,  and  fettled,  partly 
through  my  extreme  care  and  diligence ; 
but  ftill  more  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  the  polTeffion  of  empire,  and  preferve 
their  common  fortunes.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  is  alTembled  for  your  de- 
fence : the  forum,  the  temples  round  the 
forum,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the  fenate 
are  pofTelTed  by  your  friends.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  caufe  lince  the  building 
of  Rome,  in  which  all  men  have  been 
unanimous,  thofe  only  excepted,  who,  find- 
ing their  own  ruin  unav’-oidable,  chofe  ra- 
ther to  perilh  in  the  general  wreck  of  their 
country,  than  fall  by  themfelves.  Thefe 
I. willingly  except,  and  feparate  from  the 
reft  ; for  I confider  them  not  fo  much  in 
the  light  of  bad  citizens,  as  of  implacable 
enemies.  But  then  as  to  the  reft,  immor- 
tal gods ! ill  what  crowds,  with  what  zeal, 
and  with  what  courage  do  they  all  unite 
in  defence  of  the  public  welfare  and  dig- 
nity? What^occafion  is  there  to  fpeak  here 
of  the  Roman  knights?  who  without  dif- 
puting  your  precedency  in  rank,  and  the 
adminifiration  of  affairs,  vie  with  you  in 
their  zeal  for  the  republic;  whom,  after 
a difienfion  of  many  years,  this  day’s  caufe 
has  entirely  reconciled  and  united  with 
you.  And  if  this  union,  which  my  con- 
fuHhip  has  confirmed,  be  preferved  and 
perpetuated,  I am  confident,  that  no  civil 
or  domeftic  evil  can  ever  again  difturb 
this  ftate.  The  like  zeal  for  the  common 
caufe  appears  among  the  tribunes  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
fcribes : who  happening  to  afiemble  this 
day  at  the  treafury,  have  dropt  all  con- 
fideration  of  their  private  affairs,  and 
turned  their  whole  attention  upon  the  pub-  . 
lie  fafety.  The  whole  body  of  free-born 
citizens,  even  the  meanell,  offer  us  their 
affiftance.  For  where  is  the  man,  to  whom 
thefe  temples,  the  face  of  the  city,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  liberty;  in  fhort,  this  very  light. 


and  this  parent  foil,  are  not  both  dear  and 
delightful. 

And  here,  confcript  fathers,  let  me  re- 
commend to  your  notice  the  zeal  of  thofe 
freedmen,  who,  having  by  their  merit  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  citizens,  confider 
this  as  their  real  country : whereas  fome 
born  within  the  city,  and  born  too  of  an 
illufirious  race,  treat  it  not  as  a mother- 
foil,  but  as  a hollile  city.  But  why  do  I 
fpeak  of  men,  whom  private  interefi,  whom 
the  good  of  the  public,  whom,  in  fine,  the 
love  of  liberty,  that  deareft  of  all  human 
bleflings,  have  rouzed  to  the  defence  of 
their  country  There  is  not  a Have  in  any 
tolerable  condition  of  life,  who  does  not 
look  with  horror  on  this  daring  attempt 
of  profligate  citizens,  who  is  not  anxious 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  flate ; in  fine, 
who  does  not  contribute  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  common  fafety.  If  any  of 
you,  therefore,  are  Ihocked  by  the  report 
ofLentulus’s  agents  running  up  and  down 
the  ftreets,  and  foliciting  the  needy  and 
thoughtlefs  to  make  fome  effort  for  his 
refeue;  the  fa6l  indeed  is  true,  and  the 
thing  has  been  attempted : but  not  a man 
was  found  fo  defperate  in  his  fortune,  fo 
abandoned  in  his  inclinations,  who  did  not 
prefer  the  fhed  in  which  he  worked  and 
earned  his  daily  bread,  his  little  hut  and 
bed  in  which  he  flept,  and  the  eafy  peace- 
ful courfe  of  life  he  enjoyed,  to  all  the 
propofals  made  by  thefe  enemies  of  the 
fiate.  For  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  who 
live  in  Ihops,  or  to  fpeak  indeed  more  truly 
all  of  them,  are  of  nothing  fo  fond  as  peace: 
for  their  whole  ffock,  their  whole  indufiry 
and  fubfiftence,  depends  upon  the  peace 
and  fulnefs  of  the  city  ; aiui  if  their  gain 
would  be  interrupted  by  fliutting  up  their 
fhops,  how  much  more  would  it  be  fo,  by 
burning  them  ? Since  then,  confcript  fa- 
thers, the  Roman  people  are  not  wanting 
in  their  zeal  and  duty  towards  you,  it  is 
your  part  not  to  be  W'anting  to  the  Roman 
people. 

You  have  a conful  fnatched  from  various 
fnares  and  dangers,  and  the  jaws  of  death, 
not  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own  life, 
but  for  your  fecurity.  All  orders  unite  in 
opinion,  inclination,  zeal,  courage,  and  a 
profeffed  concern  to  fecure  the  common- 
wealth. y our  common  country,  befet  with 
the  brands  and  weapons  of  an  impious  con- 
fpiracy,  flretches  out  her  fuppliant  hands 
to  you  for  relief,  recommends  her'elf  to 
your  care,  and  befeeches  you  to  take  un-, 
der  your  protedUou  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
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zens,  the  citadel,  the  capitol,  the  altars  of 
doinelHc  worfhip,  the  everlafting  fire  of 
Veha,  the  flirines  and  temples  of  the  god«, 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houfes  or 
the  citizens.  Confider  likewife,  that  you 
are  this  day  to  pafs  jud.gment  on  your  own 
lives,  on  thofe  of  your  wives  and  children, 
on  the  fortunes  of  all  the  citizens,  on  your 
houfes  and  properties.  You  have  a leader, 
fuch  as  you  will  not  always  have,  watch- 
ful for  you,  regardlefs  of  hiinfelf.  You 
have  likewife,  what  was  never  known  be- 
fore in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  all  orders,  all 
ranks  of  men,  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  of  one  and  the  fame  mind, 
Rcfictt  how  this  mighty  empire,  reared 
with  fo  much  toil,  this  liberty  ellabliihcd 
with  fo  much  bravery,  and  this  profufion 
of  wealth  improved  and  heightened  by 
fuch  favour  and  kindnefs  of  the  gods,  were 
like  in  one  night  to  have  been  for  ever 
dellroyed.  You  are  this  day  to  provide, 
that  tile  fame  thing  not  only  fhall  never  be 
attempted,  but  not  fo  much  as  thought 
of  again  by  any  citizen.  All  this  I have 
faid,  not  with  a view  to  animate  your  zeal, 
in  which  you  almoil  furpafs  me;  but  that 
mv  voice,  which  ought  to  lead  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  commonwealth,  may  not  fall 
fhort  of  my  duty  as  conful. 

F)Ut  before  1 declare  my  fentiments  far- 
ther, confeript  fathers,  fufler  me  to  drop  a 
word  with  regard  to  myfelf.  ] am  fenfible 
I have  drawn  upon  myfelf  as  many  enemies, 
as  there  are  perfons  concerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy,  whofe  number  you  fee  to  be  very 
great:  but,  I look  upon  them  as  a bafe,  ab- 
jeft,  impotent,  contemptible  fadion.  But 
if,  through  the  madnefs  of  any,  it  (hall 
rife  again,  fo  as  to  prevail  againft  the  fe- 
natc  and  the  republic;  yet  never,  confeript 
fathers,  fltall  I repent  of  my  prefent  con- 
dufl  and  counfels.  For  death,  with  which 
perhaps  they  will  threaten  me,  is  prepared 
for  all  men  ; but  none  ever  acquired  that 
glory  of  life,  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  decrees.  For  to  others 
you  have  decreed  thanks  for  ferving  the 
republic  fixcefsfully ; to  me  alone,  for  ha\^- 
ing  faved  it.  Let  Scipio  be  celebrated,  by 
whofe  conduct  and  valour  Hannibal  was 
forced  to  abandon  Italy,  and  return  into 
Africa : let  the  other  Africanus  be  crowned 
with  the  liighclt  praife,  who  deftroyed  Car- 
thage and  Numantia,  two  cities  at  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  with  Rome : for  ever  re- 
nowned be  L.  Paulas,  whofe  chariot  was 
graced  by  the  captivity  of  Perfes,  a once 
powerful  and  illuftrious  monarch:  im- 


mortal honour  be  the  lot  of  Marius,  W^o' 
twice  delivered  Italy  from  invafion,  and 
the  dread  of  fervitude : above  all  others, 
let  Pom.pey’s  name  be  renowned,  whofe 
great  actions  and  virtues  know  no  other 
limits  than  thofe  that  regulate  the  courfe 
of  the  lun.  Yet,  furely^  among  fo  many 
heroes,  fome  place  will  be  left  for  my 
praife;  unlefs  it  be  thought  a greater  me- 
rit to  open  a w^ay  into  new  provinces,- 
wdience  we  may  retire  at  pleafure,  than  to 
take  care  that  our  conquerors  may  have 
a home  to  return  to.  In  one  circumflance, 
indeed,  the  condition  of  a foreign  viftory 
is  better  than  that  of  a domeltic  one  ; be- 
caufe  a foreign  enemy,  when  conquered^ 
is  either  quite  cruflied  and  reduced  to  fla- 
very,  or,  obtaining  favourable  terms,  be- 
comes a friend  : but  when  profligate  ci- 
tizens once  turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled  in 
their  plots,  you  can  neither  keep  them 
quiet  by  force,  nor  oblige  them  by  favours. 

1 therefore  fee  myfelf  engaged  in  an  eter- 
nal w'ar  with  all  traitorous  citizens ; but 
am  confident  I fhall  eaflly  repel  it  from  me 
and  mine,  through  your’s  and  every  worthy 
man’s  afiiflance,  joined  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mighty  dangers  we  have 
efcaped  ; a remembrance  that  will  not  on- 
ly fubfill:  among  the  people  delivered  from 
them,  but  which  mull  far  ever  cleave  to 
the  minds  and  tongues  of  all  nations. 
Nor,  I trufl,  w ill  any  force  be  found  flrong 
enough,  to  overpower  or  w'eaken  the  pre- 
fent union  between  you  and  the  Roman 
knights,  and  this  general  confederacy  of 
all  good  citizens. 

Therefore,  confciipt  fathers,  inflead  of 
the  command  of  armies  and  provinces, 
w'iiich  I have  declined  ; inflead  of  a tri- 
umph, and  other  diflindtions  of  honour, 
which,  for  your  prefervation,  and  that  of 
this  city,  1 have  rejedled  ; inflead  of  at- 
tachments and  dependencies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, which,  by  means  of  my  authority 
and  credit  in  the  city,  I labour  no  lefs  to 
fupport  than  acquire ; for  all  thefe  fer- 
viccs,  I fay,  joined  to  my  fmgular  zeal  for 
your  interell,  and  that  unwearied  diligence 
you  fee  me  exert  to  preferve  the  ftate  ; I 
require  nothing  more  of  you  than  the  per- 
petual remembrance  of  this  jundlure,  and 
of  my  whole  confullhip.  While  that  con- 
tinues fixed  in  your  minds,  I fliall  think 
myfelf  furrounded  with  an  impregnable 
w^all.  But  fliould  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tious ever  difappoint  and  get  the  better  of 
my  hopes,  I recommend  to  you  my  infant 
fon,  awd  trufl;  that  it  will  be  a fufiicient 
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guard,  not  only  of  his  fafety,  but  of  his 
dignity,  to  have  it  remembered,  that  he  is 
the  fon  of  one  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  preferved  you  all.  Therefore, 
confcript  fathers,  let  me  exhort  you  to 
proceed  with  vigour  and  refolution  in  an 
affair  that  regards  your  very  being,  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Rome;  your  wives 
and  children  ; your  religion,  and  proper- 
ties ; your  altars,  and  temples  ; the  houfes, 
and  dwellings  of  this  city;  your  empire; 
your  liberty;  the  fafety  of  Italy;  and  the 
whole  fydem  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
you  have  a conful,  who  will  not  only  obey 
your  decrees  without  hefitation,  but  while 
he  lives,  will  fapport  and  execute  in  per- 
fon  whatever  you  fhall  orden 

IVkit^-worth' s Cicero, 

§ 9.  Oration  for  the  Poet  Archias, 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

A.  Licinius  Archias  was  a native  of  An- 
tioch, and  a very  celebrated  poet. 
He  came  to  Rome  when  Cicero  was 
about  five  years  old,  and  was  courted 
by  men  of  the  greatefl  eminence  in 
it,  on  account  of  his  learning,  genius, 
and  politenefs.  Among  others,  Lu- 
cullus  was  very  fond  of  him,  took  him 
into  his  family,  aad  gave  him  the 
liberty  of  opening  a fchool  in  it,  to 
which  many  of  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Rome  were  fent  for 
their  education.  In  the  confulfhip 
of  M.  Pupius  Pifo  and  M.  Valerius 
MefTala,  one  Gracchus,  a perfon  of 
oblcure  birth,  accufed  Archias  upon 
the  law,  by  which  thofe  who  were 
made  free  of  any  of  the  confederated 
cities,  and  at  the  time  of  pafling  the 
law  dwelt  in  Italy,  were  obliged  to 
claim^  their  privilege  before  the  prae- 
tor within  fixty  days.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration,  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Archias  was  a Roman  citizen  in  the 
fenfe  of  that  law ; but  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  praifes  of  poetry  in  general, 
and  the  talents  and  genius  of  the  de- 
fendant, which  he  difplays  with  great 
beauty,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  The 
oration  was  made  in  the  forty-fixth 
year  of  Cicero’s  age,  and  the  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety-fecond  of  Rome. 

I F,  my  lords,  I have  any  abilities,  and 
I am  fenfible  they  are  but  fmall ; if,  by 
fpeaking  often,  I have  acquired  any  merit 


as  a fpeaker;  if  I have  derived  any  know- 
ledge from  the  ftucly  of  the  liberal  arts, 
which  have  ever  been  my  delight,  A.  Lici- 
nius may  juflly  claim  the  fruit  of  all.  For 
looking  back  upon  pafl:  feenes,  and  calling 
to  remembrance  the  earlidl  part  of  my 
life,  I find  it  was  he  who  prompted  me  firll 
to  engage  in  a courfe  of  fludy,  and  diredl- 
ed  me  in  it.  If  my  tongue,  then  formed 
and  animated  by  him,  has  ever  been  the 
means  of  faving  any,  I am  certainly  bound 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  employ  it  in 
the  defence  of  him,  who  has  taught  it  to 
aflifl:  and  defend  others.  And  though  his 
geuius  and  courfe  of  fludy  are  very  differ- 
ent from  mine,  let  no  one  be  furprifed  at 
what  I advance : for  I have  not  beflowed 
the  whole  of  my  time  on  the  fludy  of  elo- 
quence, and  befides,  all  the  liberal  urts  are 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  have,  as 
it  w'ere,  one  common  bond  of  union. 

But  left  it  fhould  appear  flrange,  that, 
in  a legal  proceeding,  and  a public  caufe, 
before  an  excellent  praetor,  the  mofl  im- 
partial judges,  and  fo  crowded  an  aiTem- 
bly,  I lay  afide  the  ufual  ftile  of  trials,  and 
introduce  one  very  different  from  that  of 
the  bar;  I muft  beg  to  be  indulged  in  this 
liberty, w'hich,  I hope,  will  not  bedifagree- 
able  to  you,  and  which  feems  indeed  to 
be  due  to  the  defendant : that  vvhilfl  I am 
pleading  for  an  excellent  poet,  and  a man 
of  great  erudition,  before  fo  learned  an 
audience,  fuch  diflinguifhed  patrons  of  the 
liberal  arts,  and  fo  eminent  a prmtor,  you 
would  allow  me  to  enlarge  with  fome 
freedom  on  learning  and  liberal  ftudies ; 
and  to  employ  an  almoft  unprecedented 
language  for  one,  who,  by  rcafon  of  a ftu- 
dious  and  unaftiveiife,  has  been  little  con- 
verfant  in  dangers  and  public  trials.  If 
this,  my  lords,  is  granted  me,  I fhall  not 
only  prove  that  A.  Licinius  ought  not, 
as  he  is  a citizen,  to  be  deprived  of  his 
privileges,  but  that,  if  he  were  not,  he 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

For  no  fooner  had  Archias  got  beyond 
the  years  of  childhood,  and  applied  him- 
felf  to  poetry,  after  finiihing  thofe  ftudies 
by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  ufually 
formed  to  a tafte  for  polite  learning,  than 
his  genius  (hewed  itfelf  fuperior  to  any  at 
Antioch,  the  place  wLere  he  was  born,  of 
a noble  family;  once  indeed  a rich  and 
renow-ned  city,  but  ftill  famous  for  liberal 
arts,  and  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  was 
afterwards  received  with  fuch  applaufe  in 
the  other  cities  of  Afia,  and  allover  Greece, 
that  though  they  expedled  more  than  fame 
U u 2 had 
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had  promifed  concerning  him,  even  thefe 
expeilations  were  exceeded,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  him  greatly  increafed.  Italy 
was,  at  that  time,  full  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  of  Greece,  which  were  then  cul- 
tivated with  more  care  among  the  Latins 
than  now  they  arc,  and  were  not  even 
neglefled  at  Rome,  the  public  tranquillity 
being  favourable  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  inhabitants  ofTarentum,  Rhegium  and 
Naples,  tnade  him  free  of  their  refpeftfve 
cities,  and  conferred  other  honours  upon 
him;  and  all  thofe  who  had  any  taRe, 
reckoned  him  worthy  of  their  acquaintance 
and  friendfliip.  Being  thus  known  by 
fame  to  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  his 
perfon,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  confulflaip 
of  Marius  and  Catulus  ; the  firll  of  whom 
had,  by  his  glorious  deeds,  furnifhsd  out 
a noble  fubjetl  for  a poet ; and  the  other, 
belides  his  memorable  aflions,  was  both  a 
judge  and  a lover  of  poetry.  Though  he 
had  not  yet  reached  his  feventeenth  year, 
yet  no  fooner  was  he  arrived  than  the  Lu- 
culli  took  him  into  their  family;  which, 
as  it  was  the  firh  that  received  him  in  his 
•youth,  fo  it  afforded  him  freedom  of  ac- 
cefs  even  in  old  age;  nor  w'as  this  o-vving 
to  his  great  genius  and  learning  alone, 
but  likewife  to  his  amiable  temper  and 
virtuous  difpofition.  At  that  time  too, 
Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  and  his  fon  Pius, 
were  delighted  with  his  converfition  ; M.. 
^milius  was  one  of  hi?  hearers  ; Ca- 
tulus, both  the  elder  and  younger,  ho- 
noured him  with  their  intimacy;  L.  Crai- 
fus  courteQ"  him;  and  being  united  by  the 
greateil:  familiarity  to  the  Laculli,  Dru- 
fus,  the  Oftavii,  Cato,  and  the  whole  Hor- 
tenfian  family;  it  was  no  fmall  honour  to 
him  to  receive  marks  of  the  highell  re- 
gard, not  only  from  thofe  who  were  really 
defirous  of  hearing  him,  and  of  being  in- 
lurmfled  by  him,  but  even  from  thofe  who 
aifefled  to  be  fo. 

A confiderable  time  after,  he  went  with 
L.  Lucullus  into  Sicily,  and  leaving  that 
province  in  company  with  the  fame  Lu- 
cullus, came  to  Keraclea,  which  being 
joined  with  Rome  by  the  clofeft  bonds  of 
alliance,  he  was  defirous  of  being  made 
free  of  it ; and  obtained  his  requell,  both 
on  account  of  his  own  merit,  and  the  in- 
tereR  and  authority  of  Lucullus.  Stran- 
gers were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  according  to  die  law  of  Si^vanus 
and  Carbo,  upon  the  following  condi^ons: 
1/  they  '-ivere  enrolled  hy  free  cities ; if  they 
f ad  a d-\\:dling  in  Italy,  avhen  the  lavj  paf- 


fed ; and  if  they  declared  their  enrolment  be- 
fore the  pr^rtcr  -within  the  fpace  of  ftxty  days 
Agreeable  to  this  law,  Archias,  who  had 
refided  at  Rome  for  many  years,  made  his 
declaration  before  the  prsetor  Q^Metellus, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend.  11  the  right 
of  citizenlhip  and  the  law  is  all  I have  to- 
prove,  1 have  done  ; the  caufe  is  ended. 
Eor  which  of  thefe  things,  Gracchus,  can 
you  deny  ? Will  vou  fay  that  he  was  not 
made  a citizen  of  Ideraclea  at  that  time  ? 
Why,  here  is  Lucullus,  a man  of  the  great- 
ell  credit,  honour,  and  integrity,  who  af- 
firms it ; and  that  not  as  a thing  he  be- 
lieves, but  as  what  lie  knows ; net  as  what 
he  heard  of,  but  as  what  he  faw  ; not  as 
what  he  was  preient  at,  but  as  what  he 
tranfacled.  Here  are  likewife  deputies 
from  Hcraclea,  who  ailirm  the  fame  ; men 
of  the  greateil  quality%  come  hither  on  pur- 
pofe  to  give  public  tellimony  in  this  caule. 
But  here  vou’ll  dcfire  to  fee  the  public  re- 
gifler  of  Heraclea,  wdiich  we  all  know  w'as 
burnt  in  the  Italian  war,  together  with  the 
office  wherein  it  was  kept.  Now,  is  it  not 
ridiculous  to  fay  nothing  to  the  evidences 
which  we  have,  and  to  defire  thofe  which 
we  cannot  have  ; to  be  filent  as  to  the 
tellimony  of  men,  and  to  demand  the 
tellimony  of  rcgillers  ; to  pay  no  regard 
to  what  is  affirmed  by  a perlon  of  great 
dignity,  nor  to  the  oath  and  integrity  of  a 
fr?e  city  of  the  ftriaell  honour,  evidences 
which  are  incapable  ol  being  corrupted, 
and  to  require  thole  rcgillers  which  yon 
allo'vV  to  be  frequently  vitiated.  But  he 
did  not  refide  at  Rome':  what  he,  who  for 
fo  many  years- before  Silvanus’s  law  made 
Rome  the  feat  of  all  his  hopes  and  for- 
tune. But  he  did  not  •declare;  fo  far  is 
tliis  from  being  true,  that  his  declaration^ 
is  to  be  feen  in  that  regiller,  which,  by  that 
very  a£t,  and  its  beuig  in  the  cuflody  of 
the  college  of  praetors,  is  the  only  authen- 
tic one. 

For  the  negligence  of  Appius,  the  cor- 
ruption of  Gabmius  before  his  condem- 
nation, and  his  difgrace  after,  having  de- 
llroyed  the  credit  of  public  records  ; Me- 
tellus, a man  of  the  greateil  honour  and 
niodefly,  was  fo  very  cxa£l,  that  he  came 
before  Lentulus  the  praetor  and  the  other 
judges,  and  declared  that  he  was  uneafy 
at  the  erazure  of  a fingle  name.^  The 
name  of  A.  Licinius  therefore  is  Hill  to  be 
feen ; and  as  this  is  the  cafe,  why  fliould 
you  doubt  of  his  being  a citizen  ol  Rome, 
efpecially  as  he  was  enrolled  likewife  in 
Other  free  cities  ? For  when  Gre.-ce  be- 
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flowed  the  freedom  of  its  cities,  without 
the  recommendation  of  merit,  upon  per- 
sons of  little  confideratlon,  and  thofe  uho 
had  either  no  employment  at  all,  or  very 
jTiean  ones,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  Locris,  Naples, 
or  Tarentum,  would  deny  to  a man  fo 
highly  celebrated  for  his  genius,  what 
they  conferred  even  upon  comedians  ? 
When  others,  not  only  after  Silanus’s 
'law,  but  even  after  the  Papian  law,  fhall 
have  found  means  to  creep  into  the  regi- 
flers  of  the  municipal  cities,  lhall  he  be 
rejcdled,  who,  becaufe  he  was  always  de- 
iirous  of  paffing  for  an  Heraclean,  never 
availed  himfelf  of  his  being  enrolled  in 
other  cities  ? But  you  delire  to  fee  the  en- 
rolment of  our  eilate  ; as  if  it  were  not 
well  known,  that  under  the  lall  cenforfhip 
the  defendant  was  with  the  army  com- 
manded by  that  renowned  general  L.  Lu- 
cu'Ius;  that  under  the  cenforlhip  imme- 
diately preceding,  he  w^as  with  the  fame 
Lucullus  then  quasftor  in  Afia  ; and  that, 
when  j ulius  and  CralTus  were  cenfors,  there 
was  no  enrolment  made  ? But,  as  an  en- 
rolment in  the  cenfors  books  does  not  con- 
firm the  right  of  citizenQdp,  and  only 
fhews  that  the  perfon  enrolled  afiumed  the 
charadler  of  a citizen,  1 muft  tell  you  that 
Archias  made  a will  according  to  cur  laws, 
fucceeded  to  the  eftates  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  treafury  by 
L.  Lucullus,  both  when  praetor  ayid  con- 
ful,  as  one  who  deferved  well  of  the  date, 
at  the  very  time  when  you  alledge  that,  by* 
his  own  confeilion,  he  had  no  right  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

Find  out  whatever  arguments  you  can, 
Archias  will  never  be  convidled  for  his 
own  condudl,  nor  that  of  his  friends.  But 
you’ll  no  doubt  alk  the  reafon,  Gracchus, 
of  my  being  fo  highly  delighted  with  this 
man  ? Why,  it  is  becaufe  he  furniihes  me 
with  what  relieves  my  mind,  and  charms 
my  ears,  after  the  fatigue  and  noife  of  the 
forum.  Do  you  imagine  that  I could  pof- 
fibly  plead  every  day  on  fuch  a variety 
of  fubjedls,  if  my  mind  was  not  cultivated 
with  fcience  ; or  that  it  could  bear  being 
ftretched  to  fuch  a degree,  if  it  were  not 
fomeiimcs  unbent  by  the  amufements  of 
learning.  I am  fond  of  thcle  ftudies,  I 
own : let  thofe  be  alhamed  who  have  bu- 
ried thcmfelves  in  learning  fo  as  to  be  of 
no  ufc  to  fociety,  nor  able  to  produce  any 
thing  to  public  view;  but  why  fnould  I 
be  alhamed,  who  for  fo  many  years,  my 
lords,  have  never  been  prevented  by  in- 


dolence, feduced  by  plcafure,  nor  diverted 
by  deep,  from  doing  good  ofiices  to  others  ? 
Who  then  can  cenfme  me,  or  in  juiiice  be 
angry  with  me,  if  thole  hours  which  others 
employ  in  bufincfs,  in  plcafures,  in  cele- 
brating public  folemnities,  in  rcfrelhing 
the  body  and  unbending  the  mind  ; if  the 
time  which  is  fpent  by  fome  in  midnight 
banquetings,  in  diverfions,  and  in  gaming, 
1 employ  in  reviewing  thefe  iludies  ? And 
this  application  is  the  more  excufable,  as 
1 derive  no  fmall  advantages  from  it  in 
my  profeiT-on,  in  which,  whatever  abilities 
I polfefs,  they  have  alwmys  been  employed 
when  the  dangers  of  my  friends  called  for 
their  afiiitance.  If  they  ihould  appear  to 
any  to  be  but  fmall,  there  are  Itiil  other 
advantages  of  a much  higher  nature,  and 
I am  very  fenfible  wherxe  I derive  them. 
For  had  1 not  been  convinced  from  my 
youth,  by  much  inilrufiion  and  much  fiudy, 
that  nothing  is  greatly  defirable  in  life  but 
glory  and  virtue,  and  that,  in  the  puriuit 
of  thefe,  all  bodily  tortures,  and  the  perils 
of  death  and  exile,  are  to  be  llighted  and 
dclpifed,  never  lliould  I have  expofed  my- 
felf  to  fo  many  and  fo  great  conflidls  for 
your  prefervation,  nor  to  the*  daily  rage 
and  violence  of  the  moll  worthlefs  of  men. 
But  on  this  head  books  are  full,  the  voice 
of  the  wife  is  full,  antiquity  is  full ; all 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing, v/culd  be  involved  in  thick  obfcariiy. 
How  many  picluredi  of  the  braveit  of  men. 
have  the  Greek  and  I.atin  writers  left  us, 
not  only  to  contemplate,  but  likewife  to 
imitate  ? I'hefe  illullrious  models  1 always 
fet  before  me  in  the  government  of  the 
Bate,  and  formed  my  conduct  by  contem- 
plating their  virtues. 

But  were  thofe  great  men,  it  will  be 
afked,  who  arc  celebrated  in  hillory,  diiliri- 
guilhed  for  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
you  extol  fo  highly  ? It  were  dilhcult,  in- 
deed, to  prove  this  of  them  all;  but  what 
I fhall  anfwer  is,  however,  very  certain. 
I own,  then,  that  there  have  been  many 
men  of  excellent  difpOfitions  and  diltin- 
guiilied  virtue,  who,  without  learning,  and 
by  the  almoit  divine  force  of  nature  herfdf, 
have  been  wife  and  moderate  ; nay,  far- 
ther, that  nature  without  learning  L of 
greater  efficacy  cowards  the  attainment  of 
glory  and  virtue,  than  learning  without 
nature  ; but  then,  1 affirm,  that  when  to 
an  exce'lent  natural  difpofiiion  tlie  em- 
bellifliments  of  learning  are  added,  there 
reluits  from  this  union  fomcthing  great 
and  extraordinary.  Such  was  that  divine 
U u 3 man. 
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mnn  Afrlcanus,  v/hom  our  fathers  faw  ; 
fuch  were  C.  Lrelias  and  L.  Fiirius,  per- 
fons  of  the  greateft  temperance  and  mo- 
deration ; fuch  was  old  Cato,  a man  of 
great  bravery,  and,  for  the  times,  of  great 
learning  ; who,  furely,  would  never  have 
applied  to  the  iludy  of  learning,  had  they 
thought  it  of  no  fervlce  towards  the  ac- 
quifidon  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But 
were  pleafure  only  to  . be  derived  from 
learning,  without  the  advantages  we  have 
mentioned,  you  mult  illli,  I imagine,  al- 
lovv  it  to  be  a very  liberal  and  polite  amufe- 
ment.  For  other  lludies  are  not  fuited  to 
every  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every 
place;  but  thefe  give  llrength  in  youth, 
and  joy  in  old  age : adorn  profperity,  and 
are  the  fupport  and  confolation  of  adver- 
fity  ; at  home  they  are  delightful,  and 
abroad  they  are  eafy;  at  night  they  are 
company  to  us ; when  we  travel  they  at- 
tend us ; and,  in  our  rural  retirements 
they  do  not  foiTake  us.  Though  we 
ourfelves  were  incapable  of  them,  and 
had  no  relifli  for  their  charms.  Hill  we 
fhould  admire  them  when  we  fee  them  in 
others. 

Was  there  any  of  us  fo  void  of  taHe, 
and  of  fo  unfeeling  a temper,  as  not  to  be 
affected  lately  with  the  dea'‘h  of  Rofeius  ? 
For  though  he  died  in  an  advanced  age, 
yet  fuch  was  the  excellence  and  inimitable 
beauty  of  his  art,  that  we  thought  him 
worthy  of  living  for  ever.  W'as  he  then 
fo  great  a favourite  with  us  all  on  account 
of  the  graceful  motions  of  his  body;  and 
lhall  we  be  infenfible  to  the  furprifing 
energy  of  the  mind,  and  the  fprightly  ral- 
lies of  genius?  How  often  have  I feen  this 
Archias,  my  lords,  (for  I will  prefume  on 
your  goodnefs,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  fa- 
vour me  with  fo  much  attention  in  this 
unufual  manner  of  pleading)  how  often,  I 
fay,  have  I feen  him,  without  ufing  his  pen, 
and  without  any  labour  or  Hudy,  make  a 
great  number  of  excellent  verfes  on  oc- 
cafional  fubjefls  ? How  often,  when  a fub- 
je£t  wgs  refumed,  have  1 heard  him  give 
it  a different  turn  of  thought  and  expref- 
fion,  whilH  thofe  compofitions  which  he 
linilhed  with  care  and  exaflnefs  were  as 
highly  approved  as  the  mod  celebrated 
writers  of  antiquity.  And  fnall  not  I 
love  this  man  ? Shall  I not  admire  him  ? 
Shall  I not  defend  him  to  the  utmofl;  of 
my  power  ? For  men  of  the  greateft  emi- 
nence and  learning  have  taught  us,  that 
other  branches  of  fcience  require  educa- 
tion, art,  and  precept;  but  that  a poet  is 


formed  by  the  plaiHc  hand  of  nature  her- 
felf,  is  quickened  by  the  native  fire  of  i 
genius,  and  animated  as  it  were  by  a kind  i 
ot  divine  enthufiafin.  It  is  with  jufiice, 
therefore,  that  our  Ennius  bellows  upon  i 
poets  the  epithet  of  n^cnerable,  becaule  they  J 
feem  to  have  fome  peculiar  gifts  of  the 
gods  to  recommend  them  to  us.  Let  the 
name  of  poet  then,  which  the  moll  bar- 
barous nations  htve  never  prophaned,  be  i 
revered  by  you,  iny  lords,  who  are  fo  great  | 
admirers  of  polite  learning.  Rocks  and  | 
d^farts  re-echo  founds;  favage  bealts  are  ! 
often  toothed  by  munc,  and  lillcn  to  its 
charms  ; and  fliall  we,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bell  education,  be  unafFecled 
with  the  voice  of  poetry  ? The  Calopho- 
nians  give  out  that  Homer  is  their  country- 
man, the  Chians  declare  that  he  is  theirs,  1 
the  Salaminians  lay  claim  to  him,  the  peo- 
ple of  Smyrna  afHrm  that  Smyrna  gave  him 
breath,  and  have  accordingly  dedicated  a ^ 
temple  to  him  in  their  city  : befides  thefe, 
many  other  nations  contend  warmly  for  this 
honour. 

Do  they  then  lay  claim  to  a flranger 
even  after  his  death,  on  account  of  his 
being  a poet;  and  fliall  we  rejeft  this  liv- 
ing poet,  who  is  a Roman  both  by  inclina- 
tion and  the  laws  of  Rome;  el  pedal  !y  as 
he  has  employed  the  utmoll  efibrts  of  his 
genius  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  grandeur  | 
of  the  Roman  people  ? For,  in  his  youth, 
he  fung  the  triumphs  of  C.  Marius  over 
the  Cimbri,  and  even  pleafed  that  great 
general,  who  had  but  little  relilh  for  the 
cliarms  of  poet;y.  Nor  is  there  any  per-  j 
fen  fo  great  an  enemy  to  the  Mufes,  as 
not  readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  blazon  his  ] 
fame,  and  confecrate  his  adions  to  im- 
mortality, Themillocles,  that  celebrated 
Athenian,  upon  being  alked  what  mufic, 
or  whofe  voice  was  molt  agreeable  to  him, 
is  reported  to  have  anfwered,  that  ?nan*s 
njcho  could  beji  celebrate  his  virtues.  The 
fame  Marius  too  had  a very  high  regard 
for  L.  Plotius,  whofe  genius,  he  thought, 
was  capable  of  doing  juilice  to  his  actions. 

But  Archias  has  deferibed  the  whole 
Mithridatic  war  ; a war  of  fuch  danger 
and  importance,  and  fo  very  memorable  I 
for  the  great  variety  of  its  events  both  by  ‘ 
fea  and  land.  Nor  does  his  poem  refled  '( 
honour  only  on  L.  Lucullus,  that  very  j 
brave  and  renowned  man,  but  likewilc 
adds  luHre  to  the  Roman  name.  For,^  ^ 
under  Lucullus,  the  Roman  people  pene- 
trated into  Pontus,  impregnable  till  then 
by  means  of  its  fituation  and  the  arms 
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t)f  its  monarchs;  under  him,  the  Romans, 
with  no  very  confiderable  force,  routed 
the  numberlefs  troops  of  the  Armenians ; 
under  his  condufi  too,  Rome  has  the  glory 
of  delivering  Cyzicum,  tlie  city  of  our 
faithful  allies,  from  the  rage  of  a monarch, 
■and  refcuing  it  from  the  devouring  jaws 
of  a mighty  war.  'I'hepraifcs  of  our  fleet 
^hall  ever  be  recorded  and  celebrated,  for 
■the  wonders  performed  at  Tenedos,  where 
the  enemy’s  fliips  were  funk,  and  their 
commanders  flain  : fiich  are  our  trophies, 
fuch  our  monuments,  fu.ch  our  triumphs. 
Thofe,  therefore,  whole  genius  deferibes 
thefe  exploits,  celebrate  likewife  thepraifes 
of  the  Roman  name.  Our  Ennius  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  elder  Africamis, 
and  accordingly  he  is  thought  to  have  a 
marble  llatue  amongll  the  monuments  of 
the  Scipio’s.  But  thofe  praifes  are  not 
appropriated  to  the  immediate  fubjeds  of 
them  ; the  whole  Roman  people  have  a 
fhare  in  them.  Cato,  the  anceftor  of  the 
judge  here  prefent,  is  highly  celebrated 
for  his  virtues,  and  from  this  the  Romans 
themfelves  derive  great  honour  : in  a 
-word,  the  Maximi,  the  Marcelli,  the  Ful- 
■vii,  cannot  be  praifed  without  praifing 
•every  Roman. 

Did  our  anceftors  then  confer  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  on  him  who  fung  the  praifes 
-of  her  heroes,  on  a native  of  Rudia^;  and 
fliall  we  thruil  this  Heraclean  out  of  Rome, 
who  has  been  courted  by  many  cities,  and 
■whom  our  laws  have  made  a Roman-?  For 
if  any  one  imagines  that  lefs  glory  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  than  from  the  Latin 
poet,  he  is  greatly  miftaken  ; the  Greek 
language  is  underllood  in  ahmoft  every  na- 
tion, whereas  the  Latin  is  confined  to  La- 
tin territories,  territories  extremely  nar- 
row. If  our  exploits,  therefore,  have  reach- 
ed the  utmoll  limits  of  the  earth,  we  ought 
to  be  defirous  that  our  glory  and  fame 
ihould  extend  as  far  as  our  arms;  for  as 
thefe  operate  powerfully  on  the  people 
whofe  aftions  are  recorded  ; fo  to  thofe 
who  expofe  their  lives  for  the  fake  of 
glory,  they  are  the  grand  motives  to  toils 
and  dangers.  How  many  perfons  is  Alex- 
ander the  Great  reported  to  have  carried 
along  with  him,  to  write  his  hiftory  ! And 
yet,  when  he  flood  by  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
at  Sigaeum,  Happy  youth,”  he  cried, 

who  could  find  a Homer  to  blazon  thy 
fame !”  And  what  he  faid  was  true ; for 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  his  afhes  and 
Hme  had  been  buried  in  the  fame  tomb. 
Did  not  Pompey  the  Great,  whofe  virtues 


were  equal  to  his  fortune,  confer  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  in  tlic  prefence  of  a mili- 
tary affembly,  upon  Theophanes  of  iVlity- 
lene,  who  fung  his  triumplis  ? And  thefe 
Romans  of  ours,  men  brave  indeed,  bur  un- 
polithed  and  mere  foldiers,  moved  with  the 
charms  of  glory,  gave  fhoucs  of  applaufc, 
as  if  they  had  fhared  in  the  honour  of 
their  leader.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  then, 
that  Archias,  if  our  laws  had  not  made 
him  a citizen  of  Rome,  could  not  have 
obtained  his  freedom  from  fome  general  ? 
Would  Sylla,  who  conferred  the  rights  of 
citizenfhip  on  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  have 
refufed  the  fuit  of  Archias  ? That  Sylla, 
whom  we  faw  in  an  afl'embly,  when  a bad 
poet,  of  obfeure  birth,  prefented  him  a 
petition  upon  the  merit  of  having  written 
an  epigram  in  his  praife  of  unequal  hob- 
bling verfes,  order  him  to  be  inllantly  re- 
warded out  of  an  eflate  he  was  felling  at 
the  time,  on  condition  he  fhould  write  no 
more  verfes.  Would  he,  who  even  thought 
the  induftry  of  a bad  poet  worthy  of  fome 
reward,  not  have  been  fond  of  the  ge- 
nius, the  fpirit,  and  eloquence  of  Archias? 
Could  our  poet,  neither  by  his  own  in- 
tered,  nor  that  of  the  Luculli,  have  ob- 
tained from  his  intimate  friend  Q^Metel- 
lus  Pius  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  he 
bellowed  fo  frequently  upon  others  ? Efpe- 
cially  as  Metellus  was  fo  very  defirous  of 
having  his  aflions  celebrated,  that  he  was 
even  fome  what  pleafed  with  the  dull  and 
barbarous  verfes  of  the  poets  born  at  Cor- 
duba. 

Nor  ought  we  to  dilTemble  this  truth, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  declare  it 
openly  : we  are  all  influenced  by  the  love 
of  praife,  and  the  greateft  minds  have  the 
greatell  padion  for  glory,  l^he  philofo- 
phers  themfelves  prefix  their  names  to 
thofe  books  which  they  write  upon  the 
contempt  of  glory ; by  which  they  Ihiew 
that  they  are  defirous  of  praife  and  fame, 
while  they  alFeft  to  defpife  them.  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  that  great  commander  and  ex- 
cellent man,  adorned  the  monuments  of 
his  family,  and  the  gates  of  his  temples, 
with  the  verfes  of  his  intimate  friend  At- 
tius : and  Fulvius,  who  made  war  v.dth  the 
^tolians  attended  by  Ennius,  did  not  feru- 
ple  to  confecrate  the  fpoils  of  Mars  to  the 
Mufes.  In  that  city,  therefore,  where  ge- 
nerals, with  their  arms  almoll  in  their 
hands,  have  reverenced  the  fhrines  of  the 
mufes  and  the  name  of  poets,  farely  ma- 
giftrates  in  their  robes,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  ought  not  to  be  averfe  to  honour- 
U u 4 ing 
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'ing  the  one,  or  proteifling  the  other.  And 
to  engage  you  the  more  readily  to  this, 
my  lords,  1 will  lay  open  the  very  fenti- 
nients  of  my  heart  before  you,  and  freely 
confefs  my  palTion  for  glory,  which,  though 
too  keen,  perhaps,  is  however  virtuous.  For 
what  i did  in  conjunilion  with  you  during 
iny  confuHhip,  for  the  fafety  of  this  city 
and  empire,  for  the  lives  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  for  the  interdls  of  the  flate, 
Archias  intends  to  celebrate  in  verfe,  and 
has  adlually  begun  his  poem.  Upon  read- 
ing what  he  has  wrore,  it  appeared  to  me 
fo  fublime,  and  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure, 
that  T encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it. 
For  viitua  defires  no  other  reward  for  her 
toils  and  dangers,  but  praifc  and  glory: 
take  but  this  away,  my  lords,  and  what  is 
there  left  in  this  lliort,  this  fcanty  career 
of  human  life,  that  can  tempt  us  to  en- 
gage in  fo  many  and  fo  great  labours  ? 
Surely,  if  the  mind  had  no  thought  of  fu- 
turity, if  fhe  confined  all  her  views  within 
thofe  limits  which  bound  our  prefent  exig- 
ence, Ihe  would  neither  waite  her  lirength 
in  fo  great  toils,  nor  harals  herfelf  with 
fo  many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  drug- 
gie fo  often  for  life  itielf : but  there  is  a 
certain  principle  in  the  bread  of  every 
good  man,  which  botli  diy  and  night' 
quickens  him  to  the  purfuic  of  glory,  and 
puts  him  in  mind  that  his  fame  is  not  to 
be  meafured  by  the  extent  of  his  prefent 
life,  but  that  it  runs  parallel  with  the  line 
of  polleriiy. 

Can  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the  aiFairs 
of  the  date,  and  in  fo  many  toils  and  dan- 
gers, think  fo  meanly  as  to  imagine  that, 
alter  a life  of  uninterrupted  care  and  trou- 
ble, nothing  fliall  remain  of  us  after  death 
If  many  of  the  greated  men  have  been 
careful  to  leave  their  datues  and  pidlures, 
thefe  reprefentations  not  of  their  minds 
but  of  their  bodies ; ought  not  we  to  be 
much  more  defirous  of  leaving  the  por- 
traits of  our  enterprizes  and  virtues  drawn 
and  finifned  by  the  mod  eminent  artids  ? 
As  for  me,  I have  always  imagined,  whild 
I was  engaged  in  doing  whatever  I have 
done,  that  I was  fpreading  my  adlions 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  in  eternal  remembrance.  But 
whether  I fhall  lofe  my  confeioufnefs  oF 
this  at  death,  or  whether,  as  the  wifed 
men  have  thought,  1 lhall  retain  it  after, 
at  prefent  the  thought  delights  me,  and  my 
mind  is  tilled  with  pleadng  hopes.  Do 
not  then  deprive  us,  my  lords,  of  a man, 
whom  moJedy,  a graceful  manner,  engag- 


ing behaviour,  and  the  afTefllons  of  his 
friends,  fo  drongly  recommended ; the 
greatnefs  of  whofe  genius  may  be  edimat- 
ed  from  this,  that  he  is  courted  by  the  mod 
eminent  men  of  Rome;  and  whole  plea  is 
fuch,  that  it  has  the  law  in  its  favour,  the 
authority  of  a municipal  town,  the  telii- 
mony  of  Lucullus,  and  the  regider  of  Me- 
tellus.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  beg  of 
you,  my  lords,  fince  in  matters  of  fuch 
importance^  not  only  the  interceffion  of 
men  but  of  gods  is  necedary,  that  the 
man,  who  has  always  celebrated  your  vir- 
tues, thofe  of  your  generals,  and  the  vidlo- 
ries  of  the  Roman  people ; who  declares 
that  he  will  raife  eternal  monuments  to 
your  praife  and  mine  for  our  conduft  in 
our  late  domedic  dangers;  and  who  is  of 
the  num/oer  of  thofe  that  have  ever  been 
accounted  and  pronounced  divine,  may  be 
fo  proteiled  by  you,  as  to  have  greater 
reafon  to  applaud  your  generofity,  than  to 
complain  of  your  rigour.  What  1 have 
dtid,  my  lords,  concerning  this  caule,  with 
my  ufual  brevity  and  fimpiicity,  is,  1 am 
confident,  approved  by  all  : what  1 have 
advanced  upon  poetry  in  general,  and  the 
genius  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  the 
ufage  of  the  forum  and  the  bar,  will,  I 
hope,  be  taken  in  good  part  by  you  ; by 
him  who  prefides  upon  the  bench,  I am 
convinced  it  will. 

Whlt^-'j:orth'‘ s Cicero, 

§ lO.  Q rat  1071  for  T.  Annius  Milo, 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  beautiful  oration  was  made  in  the 
55th  year  of  Cicero’s  age,  upon  the 
following  occafion.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  701,  T.  Annius  Milo,  Q^Me- 
- teilus  Scipio,  and  P.  Plainius  Hyp- 
faeus,  dood  candidates  for  the  conlul- 
fhip ; and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
pufhed  on  their  feveral  intereds  with 
fuch  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if 
it  had  been  to  be  carried  only  by 
money  or  arms.  P.  Clodius,  Milo’s 
profelfed  enemy,  dood.  at  the  fame 
time  for  the  prtetordiip,  and  ufed  all 
his  intered  to  difappoint  Milo,  by 
whofe  obtaining  the  confuHhip  he  was 
fure  to  be  controuled  in  the  exercile 
of  his  nugidracy.  The  fenate  and 
the  better  fort  were  generally  in 
Milovs  intered;  and  Cicero,  in  par- 
ticular, ferved  him  with  didinguilhed 
zeal : three  of  the  tribunes  were  vio- 
lent againd  him,  the  o:her  feven  were 
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his  fail  friends ; above  all  M.  Coelius, 
who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  was 
very  aAive  in  his  fervice.  But  vvhilll 
matters  were  proceeding  in  a very 
favourable  train  for  him,  and  nothing 
feemed  wanting  to  crown  his  fuccefs, 
but  to  bring  on  the  eledion,  which 
his  adverfaries,  for  that  reafon,  en- 
deavoured to  keep  back ; all  his  hopes 
and  fortunes  were  blafled  at  once  by 
an  unhappy  rencounter  with  Clodius, 
in  which  Clodius  was  killed  by  his 
fervants,  and  by  his  command.  His 
body  was  left  in  the  Appian  road, 
where  it  fell,  but  was  taken  up  foon 
after  by  Tedius,  a fenator,  who  hap- 
pened to  come  by,  and  brought  to 
Rome  ; where  it  was  cxpofed,  all  co- 
vered with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the 
view  of  the  populace,  who  Hocked 
about  in  crowds  to  lament  the  mife- 
rable  fate  of  their  leader.  The  next 
day,  Sextus  Clodius,  a kinfman  of  the 
deceafed,  and  one  of  his  chief  incen- 
diaries, together  with  the  three  tri- 
bunes, Miio’s  enemies,  employed  all 
the  arts  of  party  and  faction  to  in- 
flame the  mob,  which  they  did  to 
fuch  a height  of  fury,  that,  {hatching 
up  the  body,  they  ran  away  with  it 
into  the  fenate-houfe,  and  tearing  up 
the  benches,  tables,  and  every  thing 
combuftible,  drefled  up  a funeral  pile 
upon  the  fpot ; and,  together  with  the 
body,  burnt  the  houfe  icfelf,  with  a 
bajilica  or  public  hall  adjoining.  Se- 
veral other  outrages  were  committed, 
fo  that  the  fenate  were  obliged  to  pafs 
a decree,  that  the  inter-rex,  ajjifled  hy 
the  tribunes  and  Fompey,  Jhoidd  take 
care  tha.t  the  republic  receFoed  no  de- 
triment ; and  that  Po^npey,  in  parti- 
cular, Jhould  raife  a body  of  troops  for 
the  co'mmon  fecurity,  which  he  pre- 
fently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  Amidll  this  confufion,  the  ru- 
mour of  a diftator  being  induftrioufly 
fpread,  and  alarming  the  fenate,  they 
refolved  prefently  to  create  Pompey 
the  Angle  conful,  whofe  eledion  was 
accordingly  declared  by  the  inter-rex, 
after  an  intcr-regnum  of  near  two 
months.  Pompey  applied  himfelf 
immediately  to  quiet  the  public  dif- 
orders,  and  publiflied  feveral  new 
laws,  prepared  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pofe ; one  of  them  was,  to  appoint  a 
1 pedal  commilhon  to  enquire  into 
Clodius’s  death,  &c.  and  to  appoint 


an  extraordinary  judge,  of  confular 
rank,  to  prefidc  in  it.  Pie  attended 
Milo’s  trial  himfelf  with  a flrong 
guard,  to  preferve  peace.  The  ac- 
cufers  were  young  Appius,  the  nephew 
of  Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Va- 
lerius. Cicero  was  the  only  advocate 
on  Milo’s  fide  ; but  as  foon  as  he  rofe 
up  to  fpeak,  he  was  received  with  fo 
rude  a clamour  by  the  Clodians,  that 
he  was  much  difeompofed  and  daunted 
at  his  firil  fetiing  out:  he  recovered 
fpirit  enough,  however,  to  go  through 
his  fpeech,  which  \vas  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  publiflied  as  it  was  de- 
livered ; though  the  copy  of  it  now 
extant,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  re- 
touched, and  correded  by  him  after- 
wards,for  a prefent  to  Milo,  who  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  at 
Marfeilles,  a few  days  after  his  con- 
demnation. 

THOUGH  I am  apprehcnflve,  my 
lords,  it  may  feem  a refledion  on  a per- 
fon’s  character  to  difeover  any  flgns  of 
fear,  when  he  is  entering  on  the  defence 
of  fo  brave  a man,  and  particularly  un- 
becoming in  me,  that  when  T.  Annius 
?diIo  himfelf  is  more  concerned  for  the 
fafety  of  the  flate  than  his  own,  I lliould 
rot  be  able  to  maintain  an  equal  greatnefs 
of  mind  in  pleading  his  caufe;  yet  1 mull 
own,  the  unufual  manner  in  which  this 
new  kind  of  trial  is  condudled,  llr-kes  me 
with  a kind  of  terror,  while  I am  locking 
around  me,  in  vr.in,  for  the  ancient  ufagt^ 
of  the  forum,  and  the  forms  that  have  been 
liitlierto  obferved  in  our  courts  of  judica- 
ture. Your  bench  is  not  furrounded  with 
the  ufual  circle ; nor  is  the  crowd  fuch  as 
uftd  to  throng  us.  For  thofe  guards  you 
fee  planted  before  all  the  temples,  however 
intended  to  prevent  all  violence,  yet  flrike 
the  orator  with  terror;  fo  that  even  in  the 
forum  and  during  a trial,  though  attended 
with  an  ufehil  and  neceiTary  guard,  I can- 
not help  being  under  fome  apprehenfions, 
at  the  fame  time  I am  fen  Able  they  are 
without  foundation.  Indeed,  if  I imagined 
it  was  llationed  there  in  oppofiuon  to 
IVIilo,  I fhould  give  way,  my  lords,  to  the 
times;  and  conclude  there  was  no  room 
for  an  orator  in  the  niidil  of  fuch  an  armed 
force.  But  the  prudence  of  Pompey,  a 
man  of  fuch  dillinguifncd  wifdom  and 
equity,  both  chears  and  relieves  me;  whole 
juflice  will  never  fuffer  him  to  leave  a 
perfon  cxpofed  to  the  rage  of  tlie  foldiery, 
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whom  he  has  delivered  up  to  a legal  trial ; 
nor  his  wifdom,  to  give  the  fandlion  of 
public  authority  to  the  outrages  of  a fu- 
rious mob.  Wherefore  thofe  arms,  thofe 
centurions  and  cohorts,  are  fo  far  from 
threatening  me  with  danger,  that  they 
allure  me  of  proteftion ; they  not  only 
baniih  my  fears,  but  infpire  me  with  cou- 
rage ; and  promife  that  I fliall  be  heard 
not  merely  with  fafeiy,  but  with  filence 
and  attention.  As  to  the  rdl  of  the  adem- 
b!y,  thofe,  at  lead:,  that  are  Roman  citi- 
zens, they  are  all  on  our  fide;  nor  is  thee 
a fingle  perfon  of  all  that  multitude  of 
fpedlatoi's,  whom  you  fee  on  all  ddcs  of 
ns,  as  far  as  any  part  of  the  forum  -can  be 
diiringuidied,  wailing  the  event  of  the 
trial,  who,  while  he  fivours  Milo,  does 
not  think  his  own  fate,  that  of  his  pofte- 
rity,  jus  country,  and  his  property,  like- 
wile  at  flake. 

There  is  indeed  one  dot  of  men  our  in- 
veterate enemies ; they  are  thofe  whom 
tne  madncls  of  P.  Clodius  has  trained  up, 
and  fupported  by  plunder,  firing  ofhoules, 
and  every  fpecies  of  public  milchief;  who 
were  fpirited  up  by  the  fpeeches  of  yefter- 
ciav,  to  didtate  to  you  what  fentcnce  you 
Ihou'd  pals.  If  thefe  fhould  chance  to 
raile  any  clamour,  it  will  only  make  you 
cautious  hew  you  part  with  a citizen  who 
always  derpifed  chat  crew,  and  their  loudcll 
threatenings,  where  your  lafety  was  con- 
cerned. A-Cl  with  fpirit  then,  my  lords, 
and  if  you  ever  entertained  any  f ars,  dil- 
mifs  them  all.  For  if  ever  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  determine  in  favour  of  brave 
und  worthy  men,  or  of  dderving  citizens; 
in  a word,  if  ever  any  occafion  was  prdent- 
cd  to  a number  of  perfons  fdeded  from 
t!ie  moa  illuilrious  orders,  of  declaring, 
by  their  adlions  and  their  votes,  that  re- 
gard for  the  brave  and  virtuous,  which 
they  had  often  exprefled  by  their  looks  and 
words;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert 
this  power  in  determining  whether  we, 
who  have  ever  been  devoted  to  ycrur  au- 
thority, ihall  fpend  the  remainder  of  our 
days  in  grief  and  mifery,  or  after  having 
been  fo  long  infulted  by  the  moll  aban- 
doned citizens,  (hall  at  jail  through  your 
means,  by  your  fiJehry,  virtue  and  vviidom, 
recover  our  wonted  life  and  vigour.  For 
what,  my  lords,  can  be  mentioned  or  con- 
ceived more  grievous  to  us  both;  what 
more  vexatious  or  trying,  than  that  we 
who  entered  into  the  fervice  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  hopes  of  the  higbefi:  lionours, 
cannot  even  be  free  from  tiic  apprehen- 


fions  of  the  fevered  punifhraents  ? For  my 
own  part,  I always  took  it  for  granted, 
tlnat  the  other  llorms  and  tempefts  which 
are  ufually  rnifed  in  popular  tumults  would 
beat  upon  Milo,  becaufe  he  has  conllanily 
approved  himfelf  the  friend  of  good  men 
in  oppofiiion  to  the  bad;  but  in  a public 
trial,  where  the  moll  illuilrious  perfons  of 
all  the  orders  of  the  date  were  to  fit  as 
judges,  I never  imagined  that  Milo’s  ene- 
mies could  have  entertained  the  lead  hope 
not  only  of  dedroying  his  fafety,  while 
fuch  perfons  were  upon  the  bench,  but  even 
of  giving  the  lead  dain  to  his  honour.  In 
this  caufe,  my  lords,  I fhall  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  Annius’s  tribunefhip,  nor  of  his 
important  fervices  to  the  date  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  make  out 
his  defence,  unlefs  you  fhall  fee  that  Clo- 
dius himfelf  aftually  lay  in  wait  for  him; 
nor  Onall  I intreat  you  to  grant  a pardon 
for  one  ra'.b  atlion,  in  confideration  of  t)ae 
many  glorious  things  he  has  performed  for 
his  country;  nor  require,  that  if  Clodlus’s 
death  prove  a blelTing  to  you,  you  fhould 
aferibe  it  rather  to  Milo’s  virtue,  than  the 
fortune  of  Rome:  but  if  it  fhould  appear 
clearer  than  the  day,tivat  Clodius  did  really 
He  in  wait,  then  1 mud  befeech  and  ad- 
jure you,  my  lords,  that  if  we  have  lod 
every  thing  elfe,  we  may  at  lead  be  al- 
lowed, without  fear  of  punifliment,  to  de- 
fend our  lives  againd  the  infolent  attacks 
of  our  enemies. 

But  before  I enter  upon  that  which  is 
the  proper  fuhjecl  of  our  prefent  enquiry, 
it  will  be  neceiinry  to  confute  thofe  notions 
which  have  b:'en  often  advanced  by  our 
enemies  in  the  fenate,  often  by  a let  of 
wxu'thlefs  fellows,  and  even  lately  by  our 
accufers  before  an  adembly,  that  having 
thus  i-emoved  all  ground  of  midake,  you 
may  have  a clearer  view  of  the  matter 
that  is  to  come  before  you.  They  fay, 
that  a man  who  confefTes  he  has  killed 
anotlier,  ought  not  to  be  fullered  to  live. 
But  where,  pray,  do  thefe  dupid  people 
life  this  Argument.?  V/hy  truly,  in  that 
very  city  w'hcre  the  fird  perfon  that  was 
ever  tried  for  a capit.il  crime  was  the  brave 
M.  Horatius;  who  before  the  date  was  in 
podedion  of  its  liberty,  w'as  acquitted  by 
tile  comitia  of  the  Roman  people,  though 
he  confeded  he  had  killed  his  fider  with 
his  own  hand.  Can  any  one  be  fo  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know,  that  in  cafes  of  blood- 
died  the  facd  is  either  abfolulely  denied, 
or  maintained  to  be  jud  and  lawful  ? Were 
it  not  fo,  F.  Africanus  mull  be  reckoned 
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©ut  of  his  fenfes,  who,  when  he  v/as  alked 
sn  a feditious  manner  by  the  tribune  Carbo 
before  all  the  people,  what  he  thought  of 
Gracchus's  death  ? faid,  that  he  delerved 
to  die.  Nor  can  Ahala  Servilius,  P.  Nafi- 
ca,  L.  Opiinius,  C.  Marius,  or  the  fenate 
itfelf,  during  my  confulate,  be  acquitted 
of  the  mod  enormous  guilt,  if  it  be  a 
crime  to  put  wicked  citizens  to  death.  It 
is  not  without  reafon  therefore,  my  lords, 
that  learned  men  have  informed  us,  though 
in  a fabulous  manner,  how  that,  when  a 
difference  arofe  in  regard  to  the  man  who 
had  killed  his  mother  in  revenge  for  his 
fatlier’s  death,  he  was  acquitted  by  a di- 
vine decree,  nay,  by  a decree  of  the  god- 
defs  of  Wifdom  herfelf.  And  if  the  twelve 
tables  allow  a man,  without  fear  of  punilb- 
ment,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a thief  in 
the  night,  in  whatever  fituation  he  Ends 
him;  and,  in  the  day-time,  if  he  ufes  a 
weapon  in  his  defence ; who  can  imagine 
that  a perfon  mud  univerially  deferve  pu- 
niPnment  for  killing  another,  when  he  can- 
not but  fee  that  the  laws  themrelVes,  in 
fome  cafes,  put  a fword  into  our  hands  for 
this  very  purpofe  ? 

But  if  any  circumdance  can  be  alledged, 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  fuch,  in 
which  the  putting  a man  to  death  can  be 
vindicated,  that  in  which  a perfon  has 
afled  upon  the  principle  of  felf-defence, 
mud  certainly  be  allowed  fufficlent  to  ren- 
der the  adion  not  only  jull,  but  necefiary. 
Wlien  a military  tribune,  a relation  of  C. 
Marius,  made  an  unnatural  attempt  upon 
the  body  ofa  foldier  in  that  general’s  army, 
he  was  killed  by  the  man  to  whom  he  of- 
fered violence ; for  the  virtuous  youth 
chofe  rather  to  expofe  his  life  to  hazard, 
than  fubmit  to  fuch  dilhonourable  treat- 
ment; and  he  was  acquitted  by  that  great 
man,  and  delivered  from  all  apprehenfions 
of  danger.  But  what  death  can  be  deem- 
ed unjud,  that  is  inflided  on  one  who  lies 
in  wait  for  another,  on  one  who  is  a pub- 
lic robber?  I’o  what  purpofe  have  we  a 
train  of  attendants  ? or  why  are  they  fur- 
nifhed  with  arms?  It  would  certainly  be 
unlawful  to  wear  them  at  all,  if  the  ufe  of 
them  was  abfolutely  forbid  : for  this,  my 
lords,  is  not  a written,  but  an  innate  law. 
We  iiave  not  been  taught  it  by  the  learned, 
we  have  not  received  it  from  our  ancedors, 
we  have  not  taken  it  from  books ; but  it 
is  derived  from,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by 
nature,  and  damped  in  indelible  charac- 
ters upon  our  very  frame  ; it  was  not  con- 
veyed CO  us  by  indnidion,  but  wrought 
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into  our  conditution;  it  is  the  didate,  not 
of  education,  but  indind,  that  if  our  lives 
fhoulJ  be  at  anytime  in  danger  from  con- 
cealed or  more  open  alfauks  of  robbers  or 
private  enemies,  every  Iionourable  method 
diould  be  taken  for  our  I'ecuiity.  Laws, 
my  lords,  are  filent  amidd  arms;  nor  do 
they  require  us  to  wait  their  decifions, 
when  by  fuch  a delay  one  mud  fuffer  an 
undeferved  punilhment  himfelf,  rather  than 
inHict  it  judly  on  another.  Even  the  law 
itfelf,  very  wifely,  and  in  fome  meafure 
tacitly,  allows  of  felf-defence,  as  it  docs 
not  forbid  the  killing  of  a man,  but  tlie 
carrying  a weapon  in  order  to  kill  him: 
fince  then  the  lirefs  is  Inid  not  upon  the 
weapon  but  the  end  for  which  it  was  car- 
ried, he  that  makes  ufe  of  a weapon  oiuy 
to  defend  himself,  can  never  be  condemned 
as  wearing  it  with  an  intention  to  take 
away  a man’s  life.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
let  this  principle  be  laid  down  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  plea  : for  I don’t  doubt  but 
I fnaU  make  out  my  defence  to  your  fatif- 
fadlion,  if  you  only  keep  in  mind  what  i 
think  it  is  impolnble  for  you  to  forget, 
that  a man  who  lies  in  wait  for  ancthcr 
may  be  lawfully  killed. 

1 come  now  to  confnler  what  is  frequent- 
ly infidcd  upon  b'/  Milo’s  enemies;  that 
the  killing  of  P.  Clodius  has  been  declared 
by  the  fenate  a dangerous  attack  upon  the 
ilate.  But  the  fenate  has  declared  their 
approbation  of  it,  not  only  by  their  fuf- 
frages,  but  by  tiie  warmeft  tellimonics  in 
fav  our  of  Milo.  For  how  often  have  I 
pleaded  that  very  caule  before  them  ? 
How  great  was  the  fuisfaftion  of  the  whole 
order!  Flow  loudly,  how  publicly  did  they 
applaud  me  1 In  the  fullell  houfe,  when 
were  there  found  four,  at  moll:  five,  who 
did  not  approve  of  Milo’s  condud?  This 
appears  plainly  from  the  lifelefs  harangues 
of  that  finged  tribune,  in  which  he  vvas 
continually  inveighing  againll;  iny  power, 
and  allcdging  that  the  fenate,  in  their  de- 
cree, did  not  follow  their  own  judgment, 
but  were  merely  under  my  direclion  and 
influence.  Which,  if  it  mull:  be  called 
power,  rather  than  a moderate  fliare  of 
authority  in  juft  and  lawful  cafes,  to  which 
one  may  be  entitled  by  fervices  to  his 
country  ; or  fome  degree  of  intereft  with 
the  worthy  part  of  mankind,  on  account  of 
my  readinefs  to  exert  myfelf  in  defence 
of  the  innocent ; let  it  be  called  fo,  pro- 
vided it  is  employed  for  the  protedion  of 
the  virtuous  againft  the  fury  of  ruffians. 
Bat  as  for  this  extraordinary  trial,  though 
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I do  not  blame  it.  yet  the  fenate  never 
thought  of  granting  it ; becaufe  we  had 
laws  and  precedents  already,  but  in  re- 
gard to  murder  and  violence:  nor  did 
Clodius’s  death  give  them  fo  much  con- 
cern as  to  occahon  an  extraordinary  com- 
inhrion.  For  if  the  fenate  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  palling  fentence  upon  him 
for  an  inceHuous  debauch,  who  can  ima- 
gine they  would  think  it  neccilary  to  grant 
any  extraordinary  trial  lor  enquiring  into 
his  death  1 Why  then  did  tlic  fenate  de- 
cree that  burning  the  court,  t'he  aliault 
upon  M.  Lepidus^s  houlc,  and  even  the 
<k'ath  of  this  man,  were  actions  injurious 
to  the  republic?  becaulb  every  ad  of  vio- 
lence comniitiieu  in  a free  ihite  by  one 
•citizen  again d another,  i.s  an  ad  ngainil  the 
ihite.  For  even  force  in  one’s  own  de- 
fence is  never  dehrable,  thongli  it  is  fomo- 
tlines  neceh'ary  ; unlefs  indeed  it  be  pre- 
tended that  no  wound  was  given  tlie  Mate, 
on  the  day  when  the  Gracchi  were  flain, 
and  the  armed  force  of  Saturninus  ciufii- 
ed. 

When  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  a 
man  had  been  killed  upon  the  Appian  way, 
1 was  of  opinion  that  the  party  who  adtd 
in  Ids  own  defence  fhould  not  be  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  date ; but  as  both  contri- 
vance and  force  had  been  employed  in 
the  aiTair,  I referred  the  merits  of  the 
caufe  to  a trial,  and  admitted  of  the  facf. 
A^nd  if  that  frantic  tribune  vvould  have  per- 
mitted the  fenate  to  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment, we  fliouid  at  this  rime  liave  had  no 
new  cornmiffion  for  a trial:  for  the  fenate 
was  coming  to  a tefolution,  that  the  caufe 
iheuki  be  tried  upon  the  old  laws,  only  not 
according  to  the  ufual  forms.  A divifion 
was  made  in  the  vote,  at  whofe  requeil  I 
know  not ; for  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  ex- 
pofe  the  crimes  of  every  one.  Thus  the 
remaindrr  of  the  fenate's  authority  was 
defiroycd  by  a mercenary  interpofuion. 
But,  it  is  faid,  that  Poinpey,  by  the  bill 
which  he  brought  in,  decided  both  upon 
the  nature  of  the  fa£l  in  general,  and  the 
merits  of  this  caufe  in  particular.  For  he 
publiflied  a law  concerning  this  encounter 
in  the  Appian  way,  in  wnich  F.  Clodius 
was  killed.  But  what  was  the  law  ? why, 
that  enquiry  fhould  be  made  into  it.  And 
whst  was  to  be  enquired  into  ? whether 
the  fadl  was  committed  ? But  that  is  not 
difnat- d.  By  whom?  that  too  is  clear. 
For  Pornpey  faw,  though  the  fadl  was  con- 
RfTed,  that  the  jultics  of  it  might  be  de- 
fended. Jf  he  had  not  feen  that  a perfen 


might  be  acquitted,  after  making  his  con» 
fefiion,  he  would  irever  have  direded  any 
enquiry  to  be  made,  nor  have  put  into 
your  hands,  my  lords,  an  acquitting  as 
well  as  a favourable  letter.  But  C.n. 
Pornpey  feems  to  me  not  only  to  have  de- 
termined nothing  fevere  againft  Milo,  but 
even  to  have  pointed  out  what  you  are  to 
have  in  view  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial.  For 
he  who  dil  not  punilh  tire  confefTion  of  the 
fad,  but  allowed  of  a defence,  was  furely 
of  opinion  that  the  caufe  of  the  bloodflied- 
was  to  be  enquired  into,  and  not  the  fad 
itfelf.  1 refer  it  to  Pornpey  himfelf,  whe- 
ther the  part  he  aded  in  this  affair  pro- 
ceeded Irorn  his  regard  to  the  memory  of 
Ik  Ciodiir-,  or  from  his  regard  to  the 
limes. 

M.  Drufus,  a man  of  the  higher!:  qua- 
lity, the  defender,  and  in  thole  limes  al- 
molt  the  patron,  of  the  fejiate,  uncle  to 
that  brave  man  M.  Cato,  now  upon  the 
bench,  and  tribune  of  the  people,  was  kill- 
ed iu  his  own  houfe.  And  yet  the  people 
were  not  confultcd  upon  his  death,  nor 
was  any  cornmiffion  for  a trial  granted  by 
the  fenate  on  account  of  it.  What  deep 
diflrefs  is  faid  to  have  fpread  over  the 
whole  city,  when  P.  Alricanus  was  aflaffi- 
nated  in  ihe  night  time  as  he  lay  on  his 
own  bed  ? What  bread  did  not  then  figh, 
what  heart  was  not  pierced  with  grief, 
that  a perfoti,  on  whom  the  wifnes  of  ail 
men  would  have  conferred  immortality, 
could  vv'ifhes  have  done  it,  fliou'd  be  cut 
olf  by  fo  early  a face  ? was  no  decree 
made  then  for  an  enquiry  into  Africanus’s 
death  ? None.  And  wby  ? Becaufe  the 
crime  is  the  fame,  whether  the  character  of 
the  perfons  that  fulfer  be  illullrious.or  ob- 
fcurc.  CNant  that  there  is  a difference,  as 
to  the  dignity  of  their  lives,  yet  their 
deaths,  wuen  tiiey  are  the  effedt  of  vil- 
lainy, are  judged  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
attended  by  the  fame  punifliments  : unkfs 
it  be  more  a heinous  parricide  for  a man 
to  kill  his  father  if  he  be  of  a conlular  dig- 
nity, than  if  he  were  in  a private  flation  ; 
or  the  guilt  of  C'.odius’s  death  be  aggrar 
vated  by  his  being  killed  amonglt  the  mo- 
numents of  his  anceflors  ; for  that  too  has 
been  urged  ; as  if  the  great  Appius  Cmcus 
had  paved  that  road,  not  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  his  country,  but  that  his  poileiity 
might  have  the  privilege  of  committing 
afls  of  violence  with  impunity.  • And  ac- 
cordingly when  P.  Clodius  had  killed  M. 
Papirius,  a moll  accomplilhed  perfon  Ci 
the  Equeiirian  order,  on  this  Appian  way. 
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rj‘r>  crime  mud  pafs  unpuniflied  ; for  a no- 
bleman had  only  killed  a Roman  knight 
amongft  the  monuments  of  his  own  family. 
Now  the  very  name  of  this  Appian  way 
what  a ftir  does  it  make  ? what  was  never 
mentioned  while  it  was  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  a worthy  and  innocent  man,  is  in 
every  one’s  mouth,  now  it  is  dyed  with 
that  of  a robber  and  a murderer.  But 
why  do  I mention  thefe  things  ? one  of 
Clouius’s  Eaves  was  feized  in  the  temple 
of  Cador,  where  he  was  placed  by  liis 
mailer  on  purpofe  to  adaffinate  Pompey : 
lie  confeded  it,  as  they  were  wreding  the 
dagger  out  of  his  hands.  Pompey  abfent- 
ed  from  the  forum  upon  it,  he  abfented 
from  the  fenate,  he  abfented  from  the  pub- 
lic. He  had  recourfe,  for  his  fecurity,  to 
the  gates  and  walls  of  his  own  houfe,  and 
not  to  the  authority  of  laws,  or  courts  of 
judicature.  Was  any  law  paded  at  that 
time  ? was  any  extraordinary  comrnidion 
granted  ? And  yet,  if  any  clrcumdance, 
if  any  perfon,  if  any  jundture,  ever  merited 
fuch  a didindlion,  it  was  certainly  upon 
this  occafion.  An  affallin  was  placed  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  very  porch  of  the 
fenate-houfe,  with  a defign  to  murder  the 
man,  on  whofe  life  depended  the  fafety  of 
the  date;  and  atfo  critical  a junclure  of  the 
republic,  that  if  he  had  fallen,  not  this 
city  alone,  but  the  whole  empire  mud  have 
fallen  with  him.  But  polfibly  you  may 
imagine  he  ought  not  to  be  punillied,  be- 
caufe  his  defign  did  not  fucceed  ; as  if  the 
fuccefs  of  a crime,  and  not  the  intention  of 
the  criminal,  was  cognizable  by  the  laws. 
There  was  lefs  reafon  indeed  for  grief,  as 
the  attempt  did  not  fuccced;  but  certain- 
ly not  at  a!l  the  lefs  for  puniihment.  How 
often,  my  lords,  have  1 myfelf  efcaped  the 
threatening  dagger,  and  bloody  hands  of 
Clodius  ? From  which  if  neither  my  own 
good  fortune,  nor  that  of  the  repubik  had 
prefer ved  me,  who  would  ever  have  pro- 
cured an  extraordinary  trial  upon  my 
death  ? 

But  it  is  weak  in  one  to  prefume  to 
compare  Drufus,  Africanus,  Pompey,  or 
myfelf,  with  Clodius.  Their  lives  could 
be  difpenfed  with;  but  as  to  the  death  of 
P.  Clodius,  no  one  can  hear  it  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  The  fenate  mourns, 
the  Equedrian  order  is  filled  with  didrefs, 
the  whole  city  is  in  the  deeped  addition, 
the  corporate  towns  are  all  in  mourning, 
the  colonies  are  overwhelmed  with  forrow  ; 
in  a word,  even  the  fields  themfelves  la-* 
ment  the  lefs  of  fo  generous,  fo  ufeful,  and 


fo  humane  a citizen.  But  this,  my  lords, 
is  by  no  means  the  reafon  why  Pom  ley 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  appoint  a corn- 
mi  Ifion  for  a trial;  being  a man  of  great 
wifdom,  of  deep  and  almod  divine  pene- 
tration, he  took  a great  variety  of  tilings 
into  his  view.  He  confidered  that  Clodius 
had  been  his  enemy,  that  Milo  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  was  afraid  that,  if  lie 
took  his  part  in  the  general  joy,  it  would 
render  the  fincericy  of  his  reconciliation 
fufpedled.  Many  other  things  he  faw, 
and  particularly  this,  that  though  he  had 
made  a fevere  law,  you  would  a6l  with 
becoming  refolution  on  the  trial..  And  ac- 
cordingly, in  appointing  judges,  he  felecfl- 
ed  the  greateft  ornam.ents  of  the  moll  illii- 
flrious  orders  of  the  date  ; nor  in  making 
his  choice,  did  he,  as  fomie  have  pretended, 
fet  afide  my  friends.  For  neither  had  this 
perfon,  fo  eminent  for  his  jailice,  any  fuch 
defign,  nor  w'as  it  poflible  for  him  to  have 
made  fuch  a dillindion,  if  only  worthy 
men  were  chofen,  even  if  he  had  been  de- 
firous  of  doing  it.  My  influence  is  not 
confined  to  my  particular  friends,  my 
lords,  the  number  of  whom  cannot  be  very 
large,  becaufe  the  intimacies  of  friendlEip 
can  extend  but  to  a few.  ]f  I have  any 
imerell,  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  flate  have  connedled  me  with  the 
virtuous  and  worthy  members  of  it ; out 
of  whom  when  he  chofe  the  moll  deferv- 
ing,  to  which  he  would  think  himfelf 
bound  in  honour,  he  could  not  fail  of  no- 
minating thofe  who  had  an  aflhdllon  for 
me.  But  in  fixing  upon  you,  L.  Domitlus, 
to  prefide  at  this  trial,  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  a regard  to  j alike,  di fin te reft- 
ediiefs,  humanity  and  honour.  He  enact- 
ed that  the  prelident  fliould  be  of  confular 
rank  ; becaufe,  1 fuppofe,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  men  of  dillinclion  ought  to  be 
proof  againll  the  levity  of  the  populace, 
and  the  raihnefs  of  the  abandoned  ; and 
he  gave  you  the  preference  to  all  others 
of  the  lame  rank,  becaufe  you  had,  from 
your  youth,  given  the  llroageil  proefi  of 
your  contempt  of  popular  rage. 

Therefore,  rriy  lords,  to  come  at  laft  to 
the  caufe  itfelf,  and  the  accufation  brought 
againll  us ; if  it  be  not  unufual  in  fome  cafes 
to  confefs  the  fafl;-  if  the  fenate  has  de- 
creed nothing  with  relation  to  our  caufe, 
but  what  vve  ourfelves  could  have  wiihed  ; 
if  he  who  enafled  the  law,  though  there 
was  no  difpute  about  the  iriatter  of  faO, 
was  willing  that  the  lawfulnefs  of  it  fliould 
be  debated ; if  a number  of  judges  have 
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been  chofen,  and  a perfon  appointed  to 
prefide  at  the  trial,  who  might  canvafs  the 
alFair  with  wifdom  and  equity;  the  only 
remaining  fubjedl  of  your  enquiry  is, 
wl'.ich  of  thel'e  two  parties  way-laid  the 
other.  And  that  you  may  be  able  the 
noie  eaiily  to  determine  this  point,  I 
lhall  beg  the  favour  of  an  attentive  hear- 
ing, wliile,  in  a.  few  words,  1 lay  open  the 
whole  afl'air  before  you.  P.  Clodius  being 
determined,  when  created  prtetor,  to  harals 
his  country  with  every  fpecies  of  op- 
prefiion,  and  finding  the  comitia  had  been 
delayed  fo  long  the  year  befoie,  that  he 
could  not  held  his  office  many  months ; 
not  regarding,  like  the  rell,  the  dignity 
of  the  Ifation,  but  being  felicitous  both  to 
avoid  having  L.  Paulus,  a man  of  exem- 
plary virtue,  for  his  colleague,  and  to 
obtain  a whole  year  for  oppreffiing  the 
Hate  ; all  on  a fudden  threw  up  his  own 
year,  and  referved  himfelf  to  the  next; 
not  from  any  religious  fcruple,  but  that 
he  might  have,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  a 
full,  entire  year,  for  exercifing  his  prtetor- 
ihip;  that  is,  for  overturning  the  com- 
monweakh.  He  was  fenfible  he  mull  be 
controuled  and  cramped  in  the  cxcrcife  of 
his  prxtorian  authority  under  Milo,  who, 
he  plainly  faw,  would  be  chofen  conful  by 
tae  unanimous  confent  of  the  .Roman  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  he  joined  the  candi- 
dates that  oppofed  Milo,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  over-ruled  them  in  every 
thing,  had  the  foie  management  of  the 
election,  and  as  he  ufed  often  to  boall, 
bore  ail  the  coiriitia  upon  his  own  fhoul- 
de.s.  He  affernb/ed  the  tribes;  he  thruil 
hinU'elf  into  theb-  counfels,  and  formed  a 
new  Coilinian  tribe  of  the  molt  abandoned 
t)f  the  citizens.  The  more  confufion  and 
diiturbance  he  made,  the  moie  Milo  pre- 
vailed. When  this  wretch,  who  was  bent 
upon  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  faw  that 
fo  brave  a man,  end  his  molt  inveterate 
enemy,  would  certainly  be  conful  ; when 
he  perceived  lids,  not  only  by  the  dif- 
courfes,  but  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
people,  he  began  to  throw  offi'all  difguife, 
and  to  declare  openly  that  Milo  mult 
be  killed.  He  fent  for  that  rude  and  bar- 
barous crew  of  Haves  from  the  Appen- 
nine.s,  whom  you  have  feen,  with  w horn 
he  ufed  to  ravage  the  public  forefls,  and 
harafs  Etruria.  The  thing  was  not  in 
the  lead  a fecret;  for  he  ufed  openly  to 
fay,  that  though  Milo  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  cdnfulate,  he  might  of  his 
life,  tie  often  intimated  this  in  the  fc- 


nate,  and  declared  ir  exprefsly  before  thcr 
people;  infomuch  that  when  Favonius, 
that  brave  man,  afked  him  what  profpeft 
he  could  have  of  carrying  on  his  furious 
defigns,  while  Milo  w.'s  alive;  he  replied^ 
that  in  three  or  four  days  at  molt  he 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ; which  re- 
ply Favonius  immediately  communicated 
to  M.  Cato. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  Clodin? 
knew,  (nor  indeed  was  there  any  difficulty 
to  come  at  the  intelligence)  that  Milo  was 
obliged  by  the  eighteenth  of  January  tor 
be  at  Lanuvium,  where  he  was  dictator, 
in  order  to  nominate  a prielt,  a duty  which 
the  laws  rendered  neceiTary  to  be  per- 
formed every  year;  he  wcntfuddenly  from 
Rome  the  day  before,  in  order,  as  appears 
by  the  event,  to  v/ay-lay  Milo,  in  his 
own  grounds ; and  this  at  a time  when  he: 
was  obliged  to  leave  a tumultuous  affiem- 
bly,  which  he  had  fummoned  that  very 
day,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffiary  to 
carry  on  his  mad  defigns;  a thing  he 
never  would  have  done,  if  he  had  not  been 
defirous  to  take  the  advantage  of  that  par- 
ticular time  and  place  for  perpetrating  his 
villainy.  But  Milo,  after  having  Haid  in 
the  fenate  that  clay  till  the  houfe  was  broke 
up,  went  home,  changed  his  fhoes  and 
cloaths,  waited  awhile,  as  ufual,  till  his 
wife  had  got  ready  to  attend  him,  and 
then  fet  forward  about  the  time  that  Clo- 
dius, if  he  had  propofed  to  come  back  to 
B.ome  that  day,  might  have  returned. 
Clodius  meets  him,  equipped  for  an  en- 
gagement, on  horiebick,  without  either 
chariot  or  baggage,  without  his  Greci.m 
fervants ; and,  what  was  more  extraordi- 
nary, without  his  wdfe.  While  this  lier- 
in-wait,  who  had  contrived  the  journey, 
on  purpofe  for  an  affaffination,  was  in  a 
chariot  with  his  wife,  muffied  up  in  Ids 
cloak,  encumbered  with  a crowd  of  fer- 
vants, and  with  a feeble  and  timid  train 
of  women  and  boys;  he  meets  Clodius 
near  his  own  cflate,  a little  before  fun-fet, 
and  is  immediately  attacked  by  a body  of 
men,  who  throw  rheir  dans  at  him  from 
an  eminence,  and  kill  Ids  coachman.  Upon 
which  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  leaped  from 
h's  chariot,  and  defended  himlelf  with 
great  bravery.  In  the  mean  time  Clo- 
dius^s  attendants  dravving  their  fwords, 
fome  of  them  ran  back  to  the  chariot  in 
order  to  attack  Milo  in  the  rear,  whilli 
others,  thinking  that  he  was  already  killed, 
fell  upon  his  fervants  who  w^ere  behind  : 
thefe,  being  refoliue  and  faithful  to  their 
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mafter,  were,  fome  of  them,  flain ; whilft 
the  reft,  feeing  a warm  engagement  near 
the  chariot,  being  prevented  from  going 
to  their  mailer’s  aflillance,  hearing  befides 
from  Clodius  himfelf  that  Milo  was  killed, 
and  believing  it  to  be  feuft,  added  upon  this 
occafion  (I  mention  it  not  with  a view  to 
dude  the  accul'ation,  but  becaufe  it  was 
the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe)  without  the  or- 
ders, without  the  knowledge,  without  the 
prefence  of  their  mailer,  as  every  man 
would  wifh  his  own  fervants  ftiould  adl  in 
the  like  circumftances. 

This,  my  lords,  is  a faithful  account 
of  the  matter  of  fidl:  the  perfon  who 
lay  in  wait  was  himfelf  overcome,  and 
force  fubdued  by  force,  or  rather,  au- 
dacioufnefs  chaftifed  by  true  valour.  I 
fay  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  ac- 
crues to  the  ftate  in  general,  to  yourfelves 
in  particular,  and  to  all  good  men  ; I am 
content  to  wave  the  argument  I might 
draw  from  hence  in  favour  of  my  client, 
whofe  deftiny  was  fo  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  fecure  his  own  fafety,  without 
fecuring  yours  and  that  of  the  republic 
at  the  fame  time.  If  he  could  not  do  it 
lawfully,  there  is  no  room  for  attempting 
his  defence.  But  if  reafon  teaches  the 
learned,  necelTity  the  barbarian,  common 
cuftom  all  nations  in  general,  and  even 
nature  itfelf  inftrucls  the  brutes  to  dTend 
their  bodies,  limbs  and  lives,  when  at- 
tacked, by  all  polfible  methods,  you  can- 
not pronounce  this  adlicn  criminal,  with- 
out determining  at  the  fame  time  that 
whoever  falls  into  the  hands  of  a high- 
wayman, mull  of  neceftity  perifh  either 
by  the  fword  or  yo'ur  decifions.  Had 
Milo  been  of  this  opinion,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  chofen  to  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Clodius,  who  had  more  than  once 
before  this  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
rather  than  be  executed  by  your  order,  be- 
caule  he  had  not  tamely  yielded  himfelf  a 
viftim  to  his  rage.  'But  if  none  of  you 
are  of  this  opinion,  the  proper  queftion  is, 
not  whether  Clodius  was  killed ; for  that 
we  grant ; but  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly, 
an  enquiry  of  which  many  precedents  are 
to  be  found.  That  a plot  was  laid,  is  very 
evident;  and  this  is  what  the  fenate  de- 
creed to  be  injurious  to  the  ftate;  but  by 
which  of  them  laid,  is  uncertain.  This 
tnen  is  the  point  which  the  law  diredls  us 
to  enquire  into.  Thus,  what  the  fenate 
decreed,  related  to  the  adlion,  not  the  man ; 
and  Pompey  enadled  not  upon  the  matter 
of  fadl  but  of  law. 


Is  nothing  elfe  therefore  to  be  deter- 
mined but  this  fingle  queftion,  which  of 
them  way-laid  the  other  ? Nothing,  cer- 
tainly. If  it  appear  that  ?vldo  was  the  ag- 
greftor,  we  afk  no  favour;  but  if  Clodius, 
you  will  then  acquit  us  of  the  crime  tliat 
has  been  laid  to  our  charge.  What  me- 
thod then  can  we  take  to  prove  that  Clo- 
dius  lay  in  wait  for  Milo?  It  is  fufScient, 
coniidering  what  an  audacious  abandoned 
wretch  he  was,  to  ftiew  that  he  lay  under 
a ftrong  temptation  to  it,  that  he  formed 
great  hopes,  and  propoled  to  himfelf  great 
advantages  from ^ilo’s  death.  Let  that 
queftion  of  Caflius  therefore,  nuboji  interejt 
^asit?  be  applied  to  the  prelent  cale. 
For  though  no  confideration  can  prevail 
upon  a good  man  to  be  guilty  of  a bale 
adion,  yet  to  a bad  man  the.  lead  prolpeCl 
of  advantage  will  often  be  fuliicieiit.  By 
Milo’s  death,'  Clodius  not  only  gained  his 
point  of  being  praitor,  without  that  re- 
llraint  which  his  advcrlary’s  power  as 
coriful  would  have  laid  upon  his  wicked 
defigns,  but  likewife  that  of  being  prmtor 
under  tliofe  confuls,  by  whofe  connivance 
at  leaft,  if  not  aliiftance,  he  hoped  he 
ftiould  be  able  to  betray  the  ftate  into  the 
mad  fchemes  he  had  been  forming ; per- 
fuading  hiinfelf,  that  as  they  thought 
themfclvcs  undvr  fo  great  an  obligation  u» 
him,  they  would  have  no  inclination  to  op- 
pofe  any  ofhis  attempts,  even  if  they  fnould 
have  it  in  their  oower;  and  that  if  they 
were  inclined  to  do  it,  they  vvouid  perhyp>. 
be  fcarce  able  to  controul  the  moft  prolii  - 
gate  of  all  men,  who  had  been  coniirmed 
and  hardened  in  his  audacioufnefs  by  a long 
feries  of  villainies.  Are  you  then,  rry 
lords,  alone  ignorant  ? are  you  llrangers  in 
this  city  ? Has  the  report,  which  fo  gene- 
^-aliy  obtains  in  the  town,  of  thofe  laws 
(if  they  a.re  to  be  called  laws,  and  not  ra- 
ther the  fcourges  of  the  city,  and  tiie 
plagues  of  the  republic)  which  he  intended 
to  have  impofed  and  fixed  as  a brand  of 
infamy  upon  us  all,  never  reached  your 
ears  ? Shew  us,  I beg  of  you,  Sextus 
Clodius,  fliew  us,  that  regifter  of  your 
laws ; which,  they  fay,  you  refeued  out  of 
his  houfe,  and  carried  off  like  another 
Palladium,  in  the  midft  of  an  armed  force 
and  a midnight  mob ; that  you  might 
have  an  honourable  legacy,  and  ample  in- 
ftruflions  for  fome  future  tribune,  who 
fhould  hold  his  office  under  your  diretftion, 
if  fuch  a tribune  you  could  find.  Now 
he  calls  a look  at  me,  like  that  he  ufed 
to  alTume  when  he  threatened  univerfal 
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ruin.  I am  indeed  ftruck  with  that  light 
of  the  fenate. 

What,  Sextus,  do  you  imagine  I am 
angry  with  you,  who  have  treated  my 
greateft  enemy  with  more  feverity  than 
the  humanity  of  my  temper  could  have 
allowed  me  to  have  required?  You 
threw  the  bloody  body  of  P.  Clodius 
out  of  his  houfe,  you  cxpoied  it  to  pub- 
lic view  in  the  llreets,  you  left  it  by 
night  a prey  to  the  dogs,  half  confumed 
with  unhallowed  wood,  ftript  of  its  images, 
and  deprived  of  the  ufual  encomiums 
and  funeral  pomp.  7'his,  though  it  is 
true  you  did  it  out  of  mere  necefiity,  I 
cannot  commend  : yet  as  my  enemy  was 
the  objedt  of  your  cruelty,  I ought  not 
certainly  to  be  angry  with  you.  You  faw 
there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  dread  a 
revolution  in  the  Hate  from  the  preetor- 
fltip  of  Clodius,  unlefs  the  man,  who  had 
both  courage  and  power  to  controul  him, 
were  chofen  conful.  When  all  the  Ro- 
man people  were  convinced  that  Milo 
was  the  man,  what  citizen  could  have  he- 
fitated  a moment  about  giving  him  his 
vote,  when  by  that  vote  he  at  once  re- 
lieved his  own  fears,  and  delivered  the 
republic  from  the  utmoft  danger?  But 
now  Clodius  is  taken  off,  it  requires  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  Milo  to  lupport  his 
dignity.  T.hat  fingular  honour  by  which 
he  was  diftinguilhed,  and  which  daily  in- 
creafed  by  his  repreiTing  the  outrages  of 
the  Clodian  fadlion,  vanilhed  with  the 
death  of  Clodius.  You  have  gained  this 
advantage,  that  there  is  now  no  citizen 
you  have  to  fear;  while  Milo  has  loll  a 
fine  field  for  difplaying  his  valour,  the  in- 
terell  that  fupported  his  eleflion,  amd  a 
perpetual  Iborce  of  glory.  Accordingly, 
Milo’s  election  to  the  confulate,  which 
could  never  have  been  hurt  while  Clodius 
was  living,  begins  new  upon  his  death  to 
be  difputed.  Milo,  therefore,  is  fo  far 
from  receiving  any  benefit  from  Clodius’s 
death,  that  he  is  really  a fufferer  by  it. 
But  it  may  be  faid  that  hatred  prevailed, 
that  anger  and  refentment  urged  him  on, 
that  he  avenged  his  own  wrongs,  and  re- 
dreffed  his  own  grievances.  Now  if  all 
theie  particulars  may  be  applied  not 
merely  with  greater  propriety  to  Clodius 
than  to  Milo,  but  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety to  the  one,  and  not  the  leaft  to  the 
other;  what  more  can  you. defire  ? For  why 
fliould  Milo  bear  any  other  hatred  to  Clo- 
dius, who  fuinifticd  him  with  fuch  a rich 
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harveft  of  glory,  but  that  which  every  pa- 
triot muft  bear  to  all  bad  men  ? As  to 
Clodius,  he  had  motives  enough  for  bear- 
ing ill-will  to  Milo;  firft,  as  my  protedlor 
and  guardian  ; then  as  the  oppofer  of  his 
mad  fchemes,  and  the  controuler  of  his 
armed  force ; and,  laftly,  as  his  accufer. 
For  while  he  lived,  he  was  liable  to  be 
convidlcd  by  Milo  upon  the  Plotian  law. 
With  what  patience,  do  you  imagine,  fuch 
an  imperious  fpirit  could  bear  this  ? How 
high  muft  his  refentment  have  rifen,  and 
with  what  juftice  too,  in  fo  great  an  enemy 
to  juftice  ? 

It  remains  now  to  confider  what  argu- 
ments their  natural  temper  and  behaviour 
will  furnifn  out  in  defence  of  the  one,  and 
for  the  convidlion  of  the  other.  Clodius 
never  made  ufe  of  any  violence,  Milo  ne- 
ver carried  any  point  without  it.  What 
then,  my  lords,  when  I retired  from  this 
city,  leaving  you  in  tears  for  my  depar- 
ture, did  I fear  Handing  a trial:  and  not 
rather  the  infuhs  of  Clodius’s  Haves,  the 
force  of  arms,  and  open  violence?  Wliat 
reafon  could  there  be  for  rcftcring  me,  if 
he  was  not  guilty  of  injuftlce  in  baniftiing 
me  ? He  had  fummoned  me,  I know  he 
had,  to  appear  upon  my  trial;  had  fet' 
a fine  upon  me,  had  brought  an  adliCn  of 
treafon  againft  me,  and  I had  reafon  to 
fear  the  event  of  a trial  in  a caufe  that 
was  neither  glorious  for  you,  nor  very  ho- 
nourable for  myfelf.  No,  my  lords,  this 
was  not  the  cafe ; I was  umvilling  to  expofe 
my  countrymen,  whom  I had  faved  by  my 
counfids  and  at  tlie  hazard  of  my  life,  to 
the  fwords  of  Haves,  indigent  citizens, 
and  a crew  of  ruiliaas.  For  I faw,  yes, 

1 myfelf  beheld  this  very  Hortcnfuis, 
the  light  and  ornament  of  the  republic, 
almcft  murdered  by  the  hands  of  Haves, 
while  he  waited  on  me  : and  it  was  in  the 
fame  tumult,  that  C.  Vibienus,  a fenator 
of  great  worth,  who  was  in  his  company, 
was  handled  fo  roughly,  that  it  coft  him 
his  life.  When,  therefore,  has  that  dag- 
ger, which  Clodius  received  from  Cataline, 
refted  m its  Hieath  ? it  has  been  aimed  at 
me ; but  I would  rot  fufter  you  to  expofe 
yourfelves  to  its  rage  on  my  account ; with 
it  he  lay  in  wait  for  Pompey,  and  ftained 
the  Appian  way,  that  monument  of  the 
Clodian  family,  witli  the  blood  of  Papi- 
rius.  The  fame,  the  very  fame  weapon 
was,  after  a long  dillance  of  time,  again 
turned  againft  me ; and  you  know  how 
narrowly  I efcaped  being  deftroyed  by  it 

lately 
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lately  at  the  palace.  What  now  of  this 
kind  can  be  laid  to  Milo’s  charge  ? whole 
force  has  only  been  employed  to  fave  the 
ifate  from  the  violence  of  Clodias,  when 
he  could  no't  be  brought  to  a trial.  Had 
he  been  inclined  to  kill  him,  how  often  had 
he  the  faired:  opportunities  of  doing  it  ? 
Might  he  not  legally  have  revenged  him- 
felf  upon  him,  when  he  was  defending  his 
licufe  and  houfehold  gods  againd  his  af- 
faiiit  ? might  he  not,  when  that  excellent 
citizen  and  brave  man,  P.  Sextus,  his  col- 
league, was  wounded  ? might  he  not,  when 
Q^Fabricius,  that  worthy  man,  was  abuf- 
ed,  and  a mod  barbarous  daughter  made 
in  the  forum,  upon  his  proponng  the  law 
for  my  redoration  ? might  he  not,  when 
the  hcufe  of  L.  Csecilius,  that  upright  and 
brave  pra;tor  was  attacked?  might  he  not, 
on  that  day  when  the  law  paiTed  in  rela- 
tion to  me  ? when  a vad  coacourfe  of  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  Italy,  animated  with 
a concern  for  my  fafety,  would,  with  joy- 
ful voice.  Lave;  celebrated  the  glory  of  the 
adlion,  and  the  whole  city  have  claimed 
the  honour  of  what  was  performed  by  Milo 
alone  ? 

At  that  time  P.  Lentullus,  a man  of  dif- 
tinguidied  worth  and  bravoy,  was  conful; 
the  pr-ofeded  enemy  of  Clodius,  the  aven- 
ger of  his  crimes,  the  guardian  of  the  fe- 
nate,  the  defender  of  yoUr  decrees,  the 
fupporter  of  that  public  union,  and  the 
redorer  of  my  fafety  : there  were  feven 
piaetors,  and  eight  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  my  intered,  in  oppofidon  to  him.  Pom- 
pey,  the  fird  mover  and  patron  of  my  re- 
turn, was  his  enemy;  whofe  important 
and  illudrious  decree  for  my  redoration 
was  feconded  by  the  whole  fenate ; who 
encouraged  the  Roman  people,  and  when 
he  paded  a decree  in  my  favour  at  Capua, 
gave  the  fignal  to  all  Italy,  foiicitous  for 
my  fafety,  and  imploring  his  adidance  in 
my  behalf,  to  repair  in  a body  to  Rome 
to  have  my  fentence  reverfed.  In  a word, 
the  citizens  were  then  fo  ;ndamed  with 
rage  againd  him  from  their  adedion  to 
me,  that  had  he' been  killed  at  that  junc- 
ture, they  would  not  have  thought  fo  much 
of  acquiiting  as  of  rewarding  the  perfon 
by  whole  hand  he  fell.  And  yet  Milo  fo 
far  governed  his  temper,  that  though  he 
profecuted  him  twice  in  a court  of  judica- 
ture, he  never  hadrecourfe  to  violent  mea- 
fures  againd  him.  But  what  do  I fay? 
while  Milo  was  a private  perfon,  and  dood 
accufed  by  Clodius  before  the  people, 
when  Pompey  was  adaulied  in  th«  midd 
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of  a fpeech  he  was  making  in  Milo’s  fa- 
vour, what  a fair  opportunity,  and  I will 
even  add;  fulhcient  reafon  was  there  for 
difpatching  him  ? Again,  when  Mark  An- 
tony had,  on  a late  occafion,  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  all  good  men  the  mod  lively 
hopes  of  feeing  the  date  in  a happier  con- 
dition ; when  that  noble  youth  had  brave- 
ly undertaken  the  defence  of  his  country 
in  a mod  dangerous  quarter,  and  had  ac- 
tually fecured  that  wild  bead  in  the  toils 
of  judice,  which  he  endeavoured  to  avoid: 
Im.mortal  gods,!  how  favourable  was  the 
time  and  place  for  dedroying  him  ? When 
Clodius  concealed  himfelf  beneath  a dark 
dair-cafe,  how  eafily  could  Miio  have  tie- 
droyed  that  plague  of  his  country,  and 
thus  have  heightened  the  glory  of  Antony, 
without  incurring  the  hatred  of  any  ? How 
often  was  it  in  his  power,  while  the  co- 
mida  were  held  in  the  field  of  ?vl:ars?  when 
Clodius  had  forced  his  way  within  the  in- 
clofure,  and  his  party  began,  by  his  direc- 
tion, to  draw  their  fwords  and  throw  dones ; 
and  then  on  a fudden,  being  druck  with 
terror  at  the  fight  of  Milo,  fled  to  the  Ti- 
ber, how  earnedly  did  you  and  every  good 
man  wifli  that  Milo  had  then  difplayed  his 
valour  ? 

Can  you  imagine  then  that  Milo  wouH 
chufe  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  any,  by  an  ac- 
tion which  he  forbore  when  it  would  have 
gained  him  the  applaufe  of  all?  Would  he 
make  no  fcruple  of  killing  him  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  own  life,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, at  the  mod  improper  time  and 
place,  whom  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
when  he  had  judice  on  his  fide,  had  fo 
convenient  an  opportunity,  and  would  have 
run  no  rifque  ? efpecialiy,  my  lords,  when 
his  druggie  for  the  fupreme  office  in  the 
date,  and  the  day  of  his  eledtion  was  at 
hand  ; at  which  critical  feafon  (for  I know 
by  experience  how  timorous  ambition  is, 
and  what  a fol-icitous  concern  there  is 
about  the  confulate)  we  dread  not  only  the 
charges  that  may  openly  be  brouglit  againd 
us,  but  even  the  mod  fecret  whifpers  and 
hidden  furmifes;  when  we  tremble  at  every 
rumour,  every  falfe,  forged,  and  frivolous 
dory;  when  we  explore  the  features,  and 
watch  the  looks  of  every  one  we  meet. 
For  nothing  is  fo  changeable,  fo  ticklilh, 
fo  frail,  and  fo  flexible,  as  the  inclinations 
and  fentiments  of  our  fellov/ -citizens  upon 
fuch  occafions  ; they  are  not  only  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  difhonourable  condudl  of 
a candidaic,  but  are  often  difguded  with 
his  mod  worthy  adions.  Shall  Milo  then 
X X ' be 
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be  fuppofcd,  on  the  very  day  of  ele6lion, 
a day  which  he  had  long  widied  for  and 
iinpatiently  expected,  to  prefent  himfelf 
before  that  augull  alfembly  of  the  centu- 
ries, having  his  hands  flained  with  Mood, 
publicly  acknowledging  and  proclaiming 
his  guilt  ? V/ho  can  believe  this  of  the 
man  ? yet  who  can  doubt,  but  that  CIo- 
dius  imagined  he  (liould  reign  without 
controul,  were  Milo  murdered  ? What 
fnall  we  fay,  my  lords,  to  that  which  is 
the  fcurce  of  all  audacioufnefs  ? Does  not 
every  one  know,  that  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity is  the  grand  temptation  to  the  com- 
rrdlTion  of  crimes?  Now  which  of  thefe 
two  was  the  moll  expefed  to  this  ? Milo, 
who  is  now  upon  his  trial  for  an  action 
which  muk  be  deemed  at  leak  neceffary, 
if  not  glorious  ; or  Clodius,  who  had  lo 
thorough  a contempt  for  the  authority  of 
the  magikratc,  and  for  penalties,  that  he 
took  delight  in  nothing  that  was  either 
agreeable  to  nature  or  confikcnt  with  law  ? 
Put  why  fnould  I labour  tliis  point  lo  much, 
why  diipute  any  longer?  I appeal  to  you, 
(j^Petiiius,  who  are  a mok  worthy  and 
exccdlent  citizen;  I call  you,  Marcus  Cato, 
to  witnefs  ; both  of  you  placed  rn  that 
tribunal  by  a kind  of  fapernatural  direC“ 
rioii.  You  were  told  by  M.  Favonius, 
that  Clodius  declared  to  him,  and  you 
were  told  it  in  Clodius’s  life-tirnc,  that 
Milo  fnould  not  live  three  days  longer.  In 
three  days  time  lie  attempted  wliat  he  had 
threatened:  it  he  then  m.tde  no  fcruple  of 
publikiing  Ills  clekgr,  can  ) ou  .enterrain 
a n y d 0 ub t o f i t vv h c n i t was  a 1 1 u al  1 y c a r r ie d 
into  execution  ? 

Eut  how  could  Ch  dins  l>e  certain  as  to 
the  dav  ? 'Phis  1 hf:ve  already  accounted 
for.  I'herc  was  no  ditiiculty  in  knowing 
when  the  dictator  of  Lanuvium  was  to 
perform  his  llatcd  facrifices.  He  faw  that 
Milo  was  obliged  to  fet  out  for  Lanuvium 
on  that  very  day.  Accordingly  he  was 
before-hand  with  him.  'But  on  what  day  ? 
that  day,  on  which,  as  I mentioned  before, 
A mad  alfembly  was  held  by  l\is  mercenary 
tribune;  which  day,  which  akembly,  which 
tumult,  lie  would  never  have  left,  if  he  had 
not  been  eager  to  execute  his  meditated 
villainy.  So  that  he  had  not  the  leak  pre- 
tence for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  a 
krong  reafon  for  ftaying  at  home  : while 
Milo,  OR  the  contrary,  could  not  polTibly 
kay,  and  had  not  only  n fufiicient  reafon 
for  leaving  the  city,  but  was  under  an 
abfolute  necelfity  of  doing  it.  Now  what 
if  it  appear  that,  as  Ciedius  certainly  knew 


Milo  would  be  on  the  road  that  day,  Mila 
could  not  fo  much  as  fufpefl  the  fame  of 
Clodius  ? Firk  then,  1 aflt  which  way  he 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it  ? A 
quekion  which  you  cannot  put,  with  re- 
lpc£l  to  Clcdius.  For  had  he  applied  to  no 
body  elfe,  T.  Patinas,  his  intimate  friend, 
could  have  informed  him,  that  Milo,  as 
being  didator  of  Lanuvium,  wa”?  obliged 
to  create  a priek  there  on  that  very  day. 
Befides,  there  were  many  other  perfons,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium  indeed,  from 
whom  he  might,  have  very  cauly  had  this 
piece  of  intelligence.  But  of  whom  did 
Milo  enquire  of  Clodius’s  return?  I Ihiall 
allow,  however,  th;it  he  did  enquire;  nay, 

J fliall  grant  laithcr,  with  my  friend  Ar-  . 
rius,  fo  liberal  am  I in  my  concelTions,  *. 
that  he,  corrupted  a flave.  Read  the  evi-  j 
dence  that  is  before  you  ; C.  Cakinius,  of 
Interamna,  furnamed  Scola,  an  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  P.  Clodius,  v ho 
fwore  oa  a fortner  occafion  that  Clodius 
was  at  interamna  and  at  Rome  at  the 
fimc  hour,  tells  y©u  that  P.  Clodius  in- 
tended to  have  fpent  that  day' at  his  feat 
near  Alba,  but  tiiat  heari-'g  very  unex- 
peclcdly  of  tl;e  death  of  Cyrus  the  archi- 
ted,  he  determined  immediately  to  return 
to  Rome.  The  fame  evidence  i.s  given  in 
bv  C.  Clcdius,  anbther  companion  of  P. 
Clodius. 

Obi'ei  ve,  miy  lords,  how  much  this  evi- 
dence makes  for  us.  In  the  hik  place,  it 
plain! V appears,  that  Milo  did  not  under-  • 
take  bis  journey  with  .a  dekgn  to  way- lay 
Clociu.s  as  he  could  not  Iiave  the  leak  I 
profpect  of  irmeting  him.  in  the  next  ' I 
place  (for  I fee  no  reafon  why  I kiould  | 
not  likewife  fpeak  for  rnyfelf)  you  knew,  | 
my  lords,  there  were  perfons  who  in  their 
zeal  for  carrying  on  this  profecution  did 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  though  the  murder 
was  committed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  the  ; 
plot  was  laid  by  a more  eminent  perfon,. 
in  a word,  thofe  worthlefs  and  abandoned  t 
wretches  reprefented  me  as  a robber  and  i 
aflakin.  But  this  calumny  is  confuted  by  | 
their  own  witnefles,  who  deny  that  CIo-  I 
dins  would  have  returned  to  Rome  that 
day,  if  he  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of 
. Cyrus.  Thus  I recover  my  fpirits  ; I am  j 
acquitted,  and  am  un^er  no  apprchenfions,  f 
lek  I kbould  feem  to  have  contrived  vvhat  J 
I could  not  fo  much  as  have  fufpeded.  j 
Proceed  I now  to  their  other  objeilions ; j 
Clodius,  fay  they,  had  not  the  leak  thought  1 
of  way-laying  Milo,  becaufe  he  was  to  j 
have  remained  at  Albanum,  and  would  t' 

' never 
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never  have  gone  from  his  conn  try- feat  to 
commit  a murder.  But  I plainly  perceive 
that  the  perfon,  who  is  pretended  to  have 
informed  him  of  Cyrus’s  death,  only  in- 
formed him  of  Milo’s  approach.  For 
why  inform  him  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
whom  Clodius,  when  he  went  from  Rome, 
left  expiring?  I was  with  him,  and  fealcd 
up  his  will  along  with  Clodins;  for  he  had 
publicly  made  his  will,  and  appointed  Clo- 
dius and  me  his  heirs.  Vv’^as  a rncflbngcr 
fent  him  then  by  four  .o’clock  the  next  clay 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  death  of  a per- 
fon, whom  but  the  day  before,  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  he  had  left  breathing  his 
lall? 

Allowing  it  however  to  be  fo,  what  rea- 
fon  was  there  for  hurrying  back  to  Rome? 
For  what  did  he  travel  in  the  night-time? 
M'hat  occafioned  all  this  difpatch  ? was  it 
becaufe  he  was  the  heir  ? In  the  hrft 
place,  this  required  no  hurry;  and,  in  the 
next,  if  it  had,  what  could  he  have  got 
that  night,  which  he  mull  have  lofl,  had 
he  come  to  Rome  only  next  morning  ? 
And  as  a journey  to  town  in  the  night  was 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  defired  by  Clo- 
dius, fo  if  Milo  had  formed  any  plot  againft 
his  enemy,  and  had  known  that  he  was  to 
return  to  town  that  evening,  he  would 
have  Hopped  and  waited  for  him.  He 
might  have  killed  him  by  night  in  a fuf- 
picious  place,  infelled  with  robbers.  No- 
body could  have  dilbelieved  him  if  he  had 
denied  the  fabl,  fince  even  after  he  has 
confelTed  it,  every  one  is  concerned  for 
his  fafety,  Firil  of  all,  the  place  itfeif 
would  have  been  charged  with  it,  being  a 
haunt  and  retreat  fo^  robbers;  while  the 
filent  folitude  and  Hiades  of  night  mud 
have  concealed  Milo;  and  then  as  fuch 
numbers  have  been  aflaulted  and  plundered 
by  Clodius,  and  fo  many  others  were  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  like  treatment,  the  fuf- 
picion  muft  naturally  have  fallen  upon 
them  ; and,  in  fhort,  all  Etruria  might 
have  been  profccuted.  But  it  is  ceiTnin 
that  Clodius,  in  his  return  that  day  from 
Aricia,  called  at  Albanum.  Now  though 
Milo^had  known  that  Clodius  had  left 
Aricia,  yet  he  had  reafon  to  fufpe<5l  that 
he  would  ^11  at  his  feat  which  lies  upon 
the  road,  even  though  he  was  that  day  to 
return  to  Rome.  Why  then  did  he  not 
cither  meet  him  fooner  and  prevent  his 
reaching  it,  or  poll  hirafclf  where  he  was 
fure  Clodius  was  to  pafs  in  the  night-time? 

1 hus  far,  my  lords,  every  circumftance 
concurs  tp  prove  that  it  was  for  Milo’s 


intered  Clodius  Ihould  live;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Milo’s  death  was  a mod  dehr- 
able  event  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of 
Clodius  ; that  on  one  fide  tliere  was  a 
mod  implacable  hatred,  on  the  other  not 
the  lead;  that  the  one  had  been  continu- 
ally employing  himfelf  in  atls  of  violence, 
the  other  only  in  oppofmg  them  ; that  the 
life  of  Milo  was  threatened,  and  his  death 
publicly  foretold  by  Clodius,  whereas  no- 
thing of  that  kind  was  ever  heard  from 
Milo ; that  the  day  fixed  for  Milo’s  jour- 
ney was  well  known  to  his  adverfary,  while 
Milo  knev/ nothing  Vv'hen  Clodius  was  to 
return  ; that  Milo’s  journey  was  neceffary, 
but  that  of  Clodius  h*ather  the  contrary  ; 
that  the  one  openly  declared  his  intention 
of  leaving  Rome  that  day,  while  the  ct,her 
concealed  his  intention  of  returning  ; that 
Milo  made  no  alteration  in  his  meaiures, 
bar  that  Clodius  feigned  an  excufe  for  al- 
tering his;  that  if  Milo  had  defigned  to 
way-lay  Clodius,  he  would  have  waited  for 
him  near  the  city  till  it  was  dark,  but 
that  Clodius,  even  if  he  had  been  under 
no  apprehenfions  from  Milo,  ought  to  have 
been  afraid  of  coming  to  town  fo  late  at 
night. 

Let  us  nowconfider  the  principal  point, 
whether  the  place  wliere  they  encountered 
was  mod:  favourable  to  Milo,  or  to  Clo- 
dius. But  can  there,  my  lords,  be  any 
room  for  doubt,  or  for  any  farther  delibe- 
ration upon  that?  Ir.  was  near  the  cHate 
of  Clodius,  where  atlcall  a tboufand  able- 
bodied  men  were  employed  in  his  mad 
fchemes  of  building.  Did  Milo  tiiink  he 
fliould  have  an  advantage  by  attacking 
him  from  an  eminence;  and  did  he  for 
this  reafon  pitch  upon  that  fpot  for  the 
engagement  ? or  was  he  not  rather  ex- 
pected in  that  place  by  his  adverfary,  who 
hoped  the  fituation  would  favour  his  af- 
fauh  ? The  thing,  my  lords,  foeaks  for 
itfeif,  which  muit  be  allow'cd  to  be  of 
the  greatell  importance  in  determining  a 
queiiicn.  Were  the  airair  to  be  repre- 
fented  only  by  painting,  inHead  of  being 
exprclTed  by  words,  it  would  even  then 
clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and 
wliich  w^as  free  from  all  mifehievous  de- 
figns;  when  the  one  was  fitting  in  his 
chariot  mufHcd  np  in  his  cloak,  and  his 
w’lfe  along  with  him.  Which  of  thele  cir- 
cum Ranees  was  not  a very  great  incum- 
brance ? the  drefs,  the  chariot,  or  t;.e 
companion  ? Hew  could  he  be  worfe 
equipped  for  an  engagement,  when  he  was 
\vrapt  up  in  a cloak,  embarrafled  with  a 
X X 2 c'nariot. 
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chariot,  and  almoft  fettered  by  his  wife  ? 
Obfervc  the  other  now,  in  the  firft  place, 
fallying  out  on  a fudden  from  his  feat; 
for  what  reafon  ? in  the  evening ; wliat 
urged  him  ? late;  to  what  purpofe,  efpe- 
dally  at  that  feafon  ? He  calls  at  Pom- 
pey’s  feat ; with  what  view  ? To  fee  Pom- 
pey  ? He  knew  he  was  at  Allium.  To 
fee  his  henfe  ? He  had  keen  in  it  a thou- 
fand  times.  Wliat  then  could  be  the  rea- 
fon of  this  loitering  and  Ihifting  about  ? 
He  wanted  to  be  upon  the  fpotwhen  Milo 
came  up. 

Now  pleafe  to  compare  the  travelling 
equipage  of  a determined  robber  with  that 
of  Miio.  Clcdius,  before  that  day,  al- 
ways travelled  with  his  wife;  he  was  then 
without  her:  he  never  ufed  to  travel  but 
in  his  chariot ; he  was  then  on  horfeback  r 
he  w'as  attended  with  Greeks  wherever  he 
went,  even  when  he  was  hurrying  to  the 
Tufean  camp;  at  that  time  he  had  nothing 
infgnificant  in  his  retinue.  Milo,  con- 
trary to  his  ufual  manner,  happened  then 
to  take  with  him  his  wife’s  fingers,  and  a 
whole  train  of  her  women : Clodius,  who 
never  failed  to  carry  his  whores,  his  Cata- 
mites, and  his  bawds  along  with  him,  was 
then  attended  by  none  but  thofe  who  feem- 
ed  to  be  picked  out  by  one  another.  How 
came  he  then  to  be  overcome  ? Becaufe 
the  traveller  is  not  always  killed  by  the 
robber,  but  fometimes  the  robber  by  the 
traveller ; becaufe,  though  Clodius  was 
prepared,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who  were 
unprepared,  yet  Clcdius  was  but  a woman, 
and  they  were  men.  Nor  indeed  was  Milo 
ever  fo  little  unprepared,  as  not  to  be 
a match  for  him  almoll;  at  any  time.  He 
was  always  fenfible  how  much  it  was  Clo- 
diiis’s  intered  to  get  rid  of  him,  what  an 
inveterate  hatred  he  bore  to  him,  and  what 
audacious  attempts  he  was  capable  of ; and 
therefore  as  he  knew  that  a price  was  fet 
upon  his  life,  and  that  it  was  in  a manner 
devoted  to  deilrudlion,  he  never  expofed 
it  to  any  danger  wirhout  a guard.  Add 
to  this  cfFedl  of  accidents,  the  uncertain 
illbe  of  all  combats,  and  the  common 
chance  of  war,  which  often  turns  againd 
the  vidlor,  ev-'en  when  ready  to  plunder 
and  triumph  over  the  vanquifned.  Add 
the  unfkiirulnefs  of  a gluttonous,  drunken, 
dupid  leader,  who  when  he  had  furround-' 
ed  his  adverfary,  never  thought  of  his  at- 
tendants that  were  behind  ; from  whom, 
fred  with  rage,  and  defpairing  of  their 
inader’s  life,  he  fullered  the  punifhment 
which  thofe  faithful  fiaves  inflided  in  re- 


venge for  their  mader’s  death.  Why  thg'iT 
did  he  give  them  their  freedom  ! He  was 
afraid,  I fappofe,  led  they  diould  betray 
him,  led  they  drould  not  be  able  to  endure 
pain,  led  the  torture  Ihould  oblige  them 
to  confefs  that  P.  Clodius  was  killed  by 
Milo’s  fervants  on  the  Appian  way.  But 
what  occadon  for  torture  ? what  was  you 
lo  extort?  If  Clodius  was  killed?  he  was: 
but  whether  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  can 
never  be  determined  by  torture.  When 
the  quedion  relates  to  tlie  matter  of  faft, 
we  may  have  recourle  to  the  executioner  ; 
but  when  to  a point  of  equity,  the  judge 
mud  decide. 

Let  U3  then  here  examine  into  what  is 
to  be  the  fubjed  of  enquiry  in  the  prefent 
cafe ; for  as  to  what  you  would  extort  by 
torture,  we  confefs  it  all.  But  if  you  alk 
why  he  gave  them  their  freedom,  rather 
than  why  he  bellowed  fo  fmall  a reward 
upon  them,  it  (hews  that  you  do  not  even 
know  how  to  find  fault  with  this  adion  of 
your  adverfary.  For  M.  Cato,  who  fits 
on  this  bench,  and  who  always  fpeaks  with 
the  utmod  refolution  and  deadinefs,  faid, 
and  faid  it  in  a tumultuous  afl'embly,  which 
however  was  quelled  by  his  authority, 
that  thofe  who  had  defended  th^ir  mader’s 
life,  well  deferved  not  only  their  liberty, 
but  the  highed  rewards.  For  what  re- 
ward can  be  great  enough  for  fuch  affec- 
tionate, fucti  worthy  and  faithful  fervants, 
to  whom  their  madcr  is  indebted  for  his 
life  ? And  which  is  yet  a higher  obliga- 
tion, to  whom  he  owes  it,  that  his  mod  in- 
veterate enemy  has  not  leaded  his  eyes, 
and  fatiated  his  wifnes,  with  the  fight  of 
his  mangled  bloody  corfe.  Who,  if  they 
had  not  been  made  free,  thefe  deliverers 
of  their  mader,  thefe  avengers  of  guilt, 
thefe  defenders  of  innocent  blood,  mud 
have  been  put  to  the  torture.  It  is  mat- 
ter, however,  of  no  fmall  fatisfacUon  to 
him,  under  his  prefent  misfortunes,  to  rc- 
fieft,  that  whatever  becomes  of  himfelf, 
he  has  bad  it  in  his  power  to  reward  them 
as  they  deferved.  But  the  torture  that  is 
now  infiifling  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 
of  Liberty,  bears  hard  upon  Milo.  Upon 
whofc  fiaves  is  it  inflidled  ? do  you  afk  1 
on  thofe  of  P.  Clodius.  Who  Remanded 
them  ? Appius.  Who  produced  them  ? 
Appius.  From  whence  came  they  ? from 
Appius.  Good  gods  1 can  any  thing  be 
more  fevere  ? Servants  are  never  examined 
again  d their  mailers  but  in  cafes  of  inccll, 
as  in  the  indance  pf  Clodius,  who  now  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  geds,  than  when  he 

made 
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made  his  way  into  their  very  prefence  ; 
for  the  fame  enquiry  is  made  into  his  death, 
as  if  their  facred  myderies  had  been  vio- 
lated. But  our  anceilors  would  not  allow 
a have  to  be  put  to  the  torture  for  what 
afiedled  his  mafiev,  not  becanfe  the  truth 
could  not  thus  be  difeovered,  but  becaufe 
their  mailers  thought  it  diihcnourable  and 
worfe  than  death  itfelf.  Can  the  truth  be 
difeovered  when  the  .Haves  of  the  profecu- 
' tor  are  broug'ht  as  witnefles  againil  the 
perfon  accufed  ? Let  us  hear  now  what 
kind  of  an  examination  this  was.  Call  in 
Rofeio,  call  in  Cafea.  Did  Clodius  way- 
lay Milo?  He  did.  Drag  them  inilantly 
to  execution  : he  did  not.  Let  them  have 
their  liberty.  What  can  be  more  fatisfac- 
tory  than  this  method  of  examination? 
They  are  hurried  away  on  a fudden  to  the 
r&ck,  but  are  confined  feparately,  and 
thrown  into  dungeons,  that  no  perfon  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  them  ; 
At  lafl,  after  having  been,  for  a hundred 
days,  in  the  hands  of  the  profecutor,  he 
himfelf  produces  them.  What  can  be 
more  fair  and  impartial  than  fuch  an  exa- 
mination ? 

But  if,  my  lords,  you  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced, though  the  thing  IhTnes  out  with 
fuch  llrong  and  full  evidence,  that  Milo 
returned  to  Rome  with  an  innocent  mind, 
junllained  with  guilt,  undillurbed  by  fear, 
and  free  from  the  accufations  of  con- 
fciencc;  call  to  mind,  I befeech  you  by 
the  immortal  gods,  the  expedition  with 
which  lie  came  back,  his  entrance  into  the 
forum  while  the  fenate-houfe  was  in  flames, 
the  greatnefs  of  foul  he  difeovered,  the 
look  he  aflumed,  the  fpcech  he  made  on 
Ihe  occafion.  He  delivered  himfelf  up, 
not  only  to  the  people,  but  even  to  the 
fenate ; nor  to  the  fenate  alone,  but  even 
to  guards  appointed  for  the  public  fecu- 
rity ; nor  merely  to  them,  but  even  to  the 
authority  of  him  whom  the  fenate  had  in- 
trulled  with  the  care  of  the  whole  repub- 
lic, all  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  all  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Rome  : to  whom  he  would 
never  have  delivered  himfelf,  if  he  had 
not  been  confident  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe ; efpecially  as  that  perfon  heard  every 
report,  was  apprelienfive  of  very  great 
danger,  had  many  fufpicions,  and  gave 
credit  to  fome  ftories.  Great,  my  lords,  is 
the  force  of  confcience ; great  both  in  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty;  the  firll  have  no 
fears,  while  the  other  imagine  their  pu- 
nifliment  is  continually  before  their  eyes. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  without  good  reafon  that 


Milo’s  caufe  has  ever  been  apjprovcd  by 
the  fenate ; for  ihofe  wife  men  perceived 
the  iuilice  of  his  caufe,  his  prefence  of 
mind,  and  the  refolution  with  v.  hich  he 
made  his  defence.  Have  you  forgot,  my 
lords,  when  the  news  of  Ciodius’s  death 
had  reached  us,  what  were  the  reports  and 
opinions  that  prevailed,  not  only  amongft 
the  enemies  of  Milo,  but  even  amongll 
fome  other,  weak  perfens,  who  allirmed 
that  Milo  would  not  return  to  Rome  ? 
For  if  he  committed  the  facl  in  the  heat 
of  paliion,  fjom  a principle  of  refentment, 
they  imagined  he  would  hook  upon  the  death 
of  P.  Ciouius  as  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
he  could  be  content  to  go  into  baniihrnent, 
after  having  fatiated  his  revenge  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemy ; or  if  he  put  him  to 
death  with  a view  to  the  fafety  of  his  coun- 
try, they  were  of  opinion  that  the  fame 
brave  man,  after  he  had  faved  the  Hate  by 
expofmg  his  own  life  to  danger,  would 
chearfully  fubmit  to  the  laws,  and  leaving 
us  to  enjoy  the  blehings  he  had  preferved, 
be  fatished  himfelf  with  immortal  glory. 
Others  talked  in  a more  frightful  manner, 
and  called  him  a Cataline ; he  wiif  break 
out,  faid.  they,  he  will  feize  fome  ferong 
place,  he  will  make  war  upon  his  country. 
How  wretched  is  often  the  fate  of  thofe 
citizens  who  have  done  the  moil  important 
fervices  to  their  country ! their  noblcll 
adlions  are  not  only  forgot,  but  they  are 
even  fufpecled  of  the  moll  impious.  Thefe 
fuggeilions  therefore  were  grotfndlefs : yet 
they  muft  have  proved  too  well  founded, 
had  Milo  done  any  thing  that  could  not 
be  defended  with  truth  and  juilice. 

Why  fhould  I mention  the  calumnies 
that  were  afterwards  heaped  upon  him  ? 
And  though  they  were  fuch  as  would  have 
filled  any  breail  with  terror  that  had  the 
lead  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  yet  how  he 
bore  them ! Immortal  gods  ! bore  them, 
did  I fay?  Nay,  how  he  defpifed  and  fet 
them  at  nought!  Though  a guilty  per- 
fon even  of  the  greateil  courage,  nor  an 
innocent  perfon,  unlefs  endued  with  the 
greateil  fortitude,  could  never  have  ne- 
gledled  them.  It  was  whlfpered  about, 
that  a vaft  number  of  fhields,  fwords, 
bridles,  darts,  and  javelins  might  be  found; 
that  there  was  not  a flreet  nor  lane  in  the 
city,  where  Milo  had  not  hired  a houle; 
that  arms  were  conveyed  down  the  Tiber 
to  his  feat  at  Ocriculum;  that  his  houfe  on 
the  Capitoline  hill  was  filled  with  fhields; 
and  that  ev«ry  other  place  was  full  of 
hand-granades  for  firing  the  city,  Thefe 
X X 3 llories 
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Tories  were  not  only  reported,  but  almoft 
believed ; nor  were  they  looked  upon  as 
groundlefs  till  after  a fearch  was  made.  I 
could  not  indeed  but  applaud  the  wonder- 
ful diligence  of  Pompey  upon  the  occa- 
fion  : but  to  tell  you  freely,  my  lords,  what 
I think : thofe  who  arc  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  whole  republic,  are  obliged  to 
hear  too  many  dories ; nor  indeed  is  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid  it.  He  could  not  re- 
fufe  anaudier.ee  to  a paultry  fellow  of  a 
pried,  Licinius  I think  he  is  called,  who 
gave  information  that  Milo’s  flaves,  hav- 
ing  got  drunk  at  his  houfe,  confeded  to 
him  a plot  they  had  formed  to  murder 
Pompey,  and  that  afterwards  one  of  them 
had  dabbed  him,  to  prevent  his  difeover- 
ing  it.  Pompey  received  this  intelligence 
at  his  gardens.  I was  fent  for  immedi- 
ately ; and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends 
the  adhir  was  laid  before  the  fenate.  I 
could  not  help  being  in  the  greated'eon- 
fternation,  to  fee  the  guardian  both  of  me 
and  my  country  under  fo  great  an  appre- 
hendon ; yet  I could  not  help  wondering, 
tliat  fueh  credit  was  given  tcua  butcher; 
that  the  confellions  of  a parcel  of  drunken 
flaves  (hould  be  read ; and  that  a wound  in 
the  dde,  which  feemed  to  be  the  prick 
only  of  a needle,  Ihould  be  taken  for  the 
thrud  of  a gladiator.  But,  as  I under- 
dand,  Pompey  was  fiiewing  his  caution, 
rather  than  his  fear ; and  was  difpoled  to 
be  fufpicicus  of  every  thing,  that  you 
might  have  reafon  to  fear  nothing.  There 
was  a rumour  alfo,  that  the  houfe  of  C. 
Caifar,  fo  eminent  for  his  rank  and  cou- 
rage, was  attacked  for  fevTral  hours  in  the 
night.  Nobody  heard,  nobody  perceiv- 
ed any  thing  of  it,  though  the  place  was 
fo  public;  yet  the  affair  was  thought  ft  to 
be  enquired  into.  1 could  never  fufpeft 
a man  of  Pompey’s  diilinguidicd  valour, 
of  being  timorous;  nor  yet  think  any 
caution  too  great  in  one,  who  has  taken 
upon  himfelf  the  defence  of  the  whole  re- 
public. A fenator  too,  in  a full  houfe, 
affrmed  lately  in  the  capitol,  that  Milo 
had  a dagger  under  his  gown  at  that  very 
time  : upon  which  hedript  himfelf  in  that 
mod  facred  temple,  that,  fince  his  life  and 
manners  could  not  gain  him  credit,  the 
thing  itfclf  might  fpcak  for  him. 

Tiiefe  (lories  were  all  difeovered  to  be 
falfe  malicious  forgeries : but  if,  after  all, 
Milo  mud  dill  be  feared;  it  is  no  longer 
the  affair  of  Clodius,  but  your  fufpicions, 
Pompey,  which  we  dread  : your,  your  fu- 
fpicions, I {a'/j  and  I'pcak  it  fo,  that  you 
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may  hear  me.  If  you  are  afraid  of  Milo, 
if  you  imagine  that  he  is  either  now  form- 
ing, or  has  ever  before  contrived,  any 
wicked  defign  againd  your  life;  if  the 
forces  of  Italy,  as  feme  of  your  ^^gents  al- 
ledge, if  this  armed  force,  it  the  Capitoline 
troops,  if  thefe  Gentries  and  guards,  if  the 
chofen  band  of  young  men  that  guard  your 
perfon  and  your  houfe,  are  armed  againd 
the  affaults  of  Milo ; if  all  thefe  precau- 
tions are  taken  and  pointed  againd  him, 
great  undoubtedly  mud  be  his  drength, 
and  incredible  his  valour,  far  furpaffing 
the  forces  and  power  of  a lingle  man,  fmee 
the  mod  eminent  of  all  our  generals  is 
fixed  upon,  and  the  whole  republic  armed 
to  refid  him.  But  who  docs  not  know, 
that  all  the  infirm  and  feeble  parts  of  the 
date  arc  committed  to  your  care,  to  be 
redored  and  drengthened  by  this  armed 
force?  Could  Milo  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  immediately  have  con- 
vinced you,  that  no  man  ever  had  a itronger 
affedion  for  another  than  he  has  for  you ; 
that  he  never  declined  any  danger,  w’here 
your  dignity  was  concerned;  that,  toraife 
your  glory,  he  often  encountered  that  mon- 
dcr  Clodius;  that  his  tribunate  was  em- 
ployed, under  your  diredion,  in  fecuring 
nty  fafety,  which  you  had  then  fo  much  at 
heart;  that  you  afterwards  proteded  him, 
when  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  ufed  your 
interell  for  him,  when  he  Hood  for  the 
prmtorfhip;  that  there  were  two  perfons 
vvitofe  w'armeft  friend Ihip  he  hoped  he 
might  always  depend  upon;  yourfelf,  on 
account  of  the  obligations  you  laid  him 
under,  and  me  cn  account  of  the  favours 
I received  from  him.  If  he  had  failed 
in  the  proof  of  all  this;  if  your  fufpi- 
cions had  been  fo  deeply  rooted  as  not  to 
be  removed;  if  Italy,  in  a word,  muft 
never  have  been  free  from  new  levies, 
nor  the  city  from  arms,  without  Milo’s  de- 
llrudion,  he  would  not  have  fcrupled,  fuch 
is  his  nature  and  principles,  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  country : but  firft  he  would  have 
called  upon  thee,  O tiiou  great  one,  as  he 
now  does. 

Confjder  how  uncertain  and  variable  the 
condition  of  life  is,  how  unfettled  and  ir« 
conflant  a thing  fortune;  what  unfaithful- 
nefs  is  to  be  found  amongft  friends;  what 
difguifes  fuited  to  times  and  circumHances  j 
what  defertion,  what  cowardice  in  our  dan- 
gers, even  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  us. 
There  will,  there  will,  1 fay,  be  a time, 
and  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you, 
with  fafety  Hill,  I hope,  to  your  fortunes. 
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though  changed  perhaps  by  feme  turn  of 
the  common  times,  which,  as  experience 
hiews,  will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may 
want  the  affedion  of  the  fricndliell:,  the 
fidelity  of  the  worthiell,  and  the  courage  of 
the  braveft  man  living.  Though  who  can 
believe  that  Pompey,  fo  well  flcilled  in  the 
lav/s  of  Rome,  in  ancient  ulages,  and  the 
confiitutiorf  of  his  country,  when  thefenate 
had  given  it  him  in  charge,  to  fee  that 
the  republic  recei-ved  no  detrumnt ; a fen- 
tence  always  fuiheient  for  arming  thecon- 
fuls  without  afiigning  them  an  armed  force ; 
that  he,  1 fay,  when  an  army  and  a chofen 
band  of  foldiers  were  affigned  him,  flsould 
wait  the  event  of  this  trial,  and  defend 
the  condufl  of  the  man  who  wanted  to 
aboliili  trials  ? It  was  fufiicient  that  Pom- 
pey cleared  Milo  from  thole  charges  that 
were  advanced  againll  him,  by  enadling  a 
law,  according  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Milo  ought,  and  by  the  confelTion  of  all, 
might  lawfully  be  acquitted.  But  by  fit- 
ting in  that  place,  attended  by  a numerous 
guard  affigned  him  by  public  authority, 
he  fufficiently  declares  his  intention  is  not 
to  overawe,  (for  what  can  be  more  un- 
worthy a man  of  his  charafler,  than  to 
oblige  you  to  condemn  a perfon,  whom, 
from  numerous  precedents,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  own  authority,  he  might  have  pu- 
nifhed  himfelf)  but  to  protedl  you : he 
means  only  to  convince  you  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  yefterday’s  riotous  allembly,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  pafs  fentence  accord- 
ing to  your  own  judgments. 

But,  my  lords,  the  Clodian  accufation 
gives  me  no  concern ; for  I am  not  fo  Itu- 
pid,  fo  void  of  all  experience,  or  fo  igno- 
rant of  your  fentiments,  as  not  to  know 
your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Clodius.  And  though  I had  not  refuted 
the  charge,  as  I have  done,  yet  Milo 
might,  with  fafety,  have  made  the  follow- 
ing  glorious  declaration  in  public,  though 
a falfe  one;  I have  flain,  I have  llain, 
not  a Sp.  Melius,  who  was  fufpedled  of 
aiming  at  the  regal  power,  becaufe  he 
courted  the  favour  af  the  people  by  lower- 
ing the  price  of  corn,  and  bellowing  ex- 
travagant prefents  to  the  ruin  of  his  own 
eftate;  not  a Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  fe- 
ditiouHy  depofed  his  colleague  from  his 
magifiracy  ; though  even  their  dedroyers 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  glory  of 
their  exploits : but  ! have  flain  the  man 
(for  he  had  a right  to  ufe  this  language, 
who  had  faved  his  country  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life)  whofe  abominable  adul- 


teries our  nobied  matrons  difeovered  even 
in  the  mod  fficred  reccifes  of  the  immortal 
gods:  the  man,  by  whofe  punidrmoit  the 
lenate  frequently  determined  to  atone  for 
the  violation  of  our  religious  rites ; the 
man  whofe  inced  with  his  own  filer,  Lu- 
culius  fwore  he  had  difeovered,  by  due 
examination  ; the  man  who,  by  t’.ie  violence 
of  his  fiaves,  expelled  a perfon  elleemed 
by  the  fenatc,  the  people,  and  all  na- 
tions, as  the  preferver  of  the  city  and  the 
lives  of  the  cit''zen5 : the  man.  who  gave 
and  took  away  kingdoms,  and  parcelled 
out  the  world  to  whom  he  pleafcd : tlie 
man  who,  after  having  committed  feveral 
murders  in  the  forum,  by  force  of  arms 
obliged  a citizen  of  illudrious  virtue  and 
character  to  confine  himfelf  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  houfe  : the  man,  who 
thought  no  indance  of  villainy  or  lud 
unlawful : the  man,  who  fired  the  table 
of  the  Nymphs,  in  order  to  dedroy  the 
public  regiftcr,  which  contained  the  cen- 
fure  of  his  crimes;  in  a word,  the  man, 
who  governed  himfelf  by  no  law,  difre- 
garded  all  civil  inditutions,  and  obferved 
no  bounds  in  the  divifion  of  property ; who 
never  attempted  to  feize  the  ellate  of 
another  by  quirks  of  law,  fuborned  evi- 
dence, or  falfe  oaths,  but  employed  the 
more  effeflual  means  of  regular  troops, 
encampments,  and  dandards;  who  by  his 
armed  forces  endeavoured  to  drive  from 
their  pofieffions,  not  only  theTufeans  (for 
them  he  utterly  defpK'ed)  but  Q^Varius, 
one  of  our  judges,  that  brave  man  and 
worthy  citizen ; who  with  his  archltefls 
and  meafures  traverfed  the  edates  and  gar- 
dens of  a great  many  citizens,  and  gralped 
in  his  own  imagination  all  that  lies  be- 
tween Janiculum  and  the  Alps ; who  when 
he  could  not  perfuade  Titus  Pecavius,  an 
illudrious  and  brave  Roman  knight,  to  fell 
an  ifiand  upon  the  Pretian  lake,  immedi- 
ately conveyed  timber,  done,  mormr  and 
fand,  into  the  idand  in  boats,  and  made 
no  fcriiple  of  building  a houfe  on  another 
perfon’s  edate,  even  while  the  proprietor 
was  viewing  him  from  the  oppofite  bank; 
who  had  the  impudence,  immortal  gods ! 
to  declare  to  fuch  a man  as  Titus  Furfa- 
nius  (for  I (hall  omit  the  affair  relating  to 
the  widow  Scantia,  and  the  young  Apro- 
nius,  both  of  whom  he  threatened  with 
death,  if  they  did  not  yield  to  him  the 
polTeffion  of  their  gardens)  ; who  had  the 
impudence,  I fay,  to  declare  to  Titus  Fur- 
fanius,  that  if  he  did  not  give  him  the 
fum  of  money  he  demanded,  he  would 
X X 4 convey 
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convey  a Jead  body  into  his  houfe,  in 
order  to  expofe  fo  eminent  a man  to  the 
public  odium;  who  dilpofleffed  his  brother 
Appius  of  his  edatein  his  abfence,  a man 
united  to  me  in  the  clofdl  friendfhip : 
who  attempted  to  run  a wall  through  a 
court-yard  belonging  to  his  fider,  and  to 
build  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  only  to 
render  the  court-yard  ufelefs,  but  to  de- 
prive her  of  all  entrance  and  accefs  to  her 
houfe. 

. Vet  all  thefe  violences  were  tolerated, 
though  committed  no  lefsagaind  the  com- 
monwealth than  againd  private  perfons, 
againft  the  remoteft  as  well  as  the  neared, 
drangers  as  well  as  relations ; but  the 
amazing  patience  of  Rome  was  become,  I 
know  not  how,  pcrfedlly  hardened  and  cal- 
lous. Yet  by  what  means  could  you  have 
warded  cd'  thofe  dangers  that  were  more 
immediate  and  threatening,  or  how  could 
you  have  fubmitted  to  his  government,  if 
he  had  obtained  it  ? I pafs  by  cur  allies, 
foreign  nations,  kings  andpiinces;  for  it 
was  your  ardent  prayer  that  he  would  turn 
liimfelf  ioofe  upon  thofe  rather  than  upon 
your  edates,  your  houfes,  and  your  mo- 
ney. Your  money  did  I fay  ? By  heaa’ens, 
he  had  never  redrained  his  unbridled  lud 
from  violating  your  wives  and  children. 
To  you  imagine  that  thefe  things  are  mere 
f fUons  ? are  they  not  evident  ? not  pub- 
licly known  ? not  remembered  by  all  ? Is 
it  not  notorious  that  he  attempted  to  raife 
an  army  of  ilaves,  drong  enough  to  make 
him  mader  of  the  whole  rbpublic,  and  of 
the  property  of  every  Rom.an?  Wherefore 
if  Milo,  holding  the  bloody  dagger  in  his 
hand,  had  cried  aloud.  Citizens,  1 befecch 
you  draw'  near  and  attend  : I have  killed 
Publius  Clodius : with  this  right-hand,  with 
this  dagger,  I have  faved  your  lives  from 
that  fury,  which  no  lav/s,  no  government 
could  redrain:  to  me  alone  it  is  owing, 
that  judice,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  modedy, 
and  decency,  have  yet  a being  in  Rome  : 
could  there  be  any  room  for  Milo  to  fear 
how  his  country  would  take  it Who  is 
there  now  that  does  not  approve  and  ap- 
plaud it  ? WT.ere  is  the  man  that  does  not 
think  and  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Milo  has  done  the  greated  pofTible  fervice 
to  his  country;  that  he  has  fpread  joy 
amongd  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  ail 
Italy,  and  the  whole  world?  1 cannot  in- 
deed determine  how  high  the  tranfports 
of  the  Roman  people  may  have  rifen  in 
former  times,  this  prefent  age  however 
has  been  witnefs  to  many  fignal  vi(dories 
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of  the  braved  generals  ; but  none  of  them 
ever  occafioned  fuch  real  and  lading  joy.  - 
Commit  this,  my  lords,  to  your  memo- 
ries. I hope  that  you  and  your  children 
will  enjoy  many  bledings  in  the  republic, 
and  that  each  of  them  will  be  attended 
with  this  reficdlion,  that  if  P.  Clodius 
had  lived,  you  would  have  enjoyed  none 
of  them.  We  now  vcntertain  tim  highed, 
and,  I trud,  the  bed-grounded  hopes, 
that  fo  excellent  a perfon  being  conful, 
the  licentiournefs  of  men  being  curbed, 
tlieir  fclicmes  broke,  law  and  juilice  eda- 
bl'flied,  the  prefent  will  be  a mod  fortu- 
nate year  to  Rome.  But  who  is  fo  dupid 
as  to  imagine  this  would  have  been  the 
cafe  had  Clodius  lived  ? How  could  you 
pcfihly  have  been  fecure  in  the  podedion 
of  what  belongs  to  you,  of  your  own  pri- 
vate propeity,  under  the  tyranny  of  fuch  a 
fury  ? 

1 am  not  afraid,  my  lords,  that  1 fiiould 
feem  to  let  my  refentment  for  perfonal  in- 
juries rife  fo  high,  as  to  charge  thefe  things 
upon  him  with  more  freedom  than  truth. 
For  though  it  miglit  be  expeded  this  fhculd 
be  the  principal  motive,  yet  fo  comm.on  an 
enemy  was  he  to  all  mankind,  that  my 
averfion  to  him  vvas  fcarcely  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  v/orld.  it  is  impofib’e 
to  expred,  or  indeed  to  imagine,  wliat  a 
villain,  what  a pernicious  monder  he  was. 
But,  my  lords,  attend  to  this;,  the  preient 
trial  relates  to  the  death  of  Clodius:  form 
now  in  your  minds  (for  our  thoughts  are 
free,  and  reprefent  whatahey  pleafejud 
in  the  fame  manner. as  we  perceive  what 
we  fee)  form,  1 fay,  in  your  minds  the 
pidure  of  what  I diail  nowdeferihe.  Sup- 
pofe  1 could  perfuade  you  to  acquit  Milo, 
on  condition  that  Clodius  lliould  revive. 
Why  do  your  countenances  betray  thofe 
marks  of  fear?  how  would  he  affed  you 
when  living,  if  the  bare  imagination  of 
him,  though  he  is  dead,  fo  powerfully 
drikes  you  ? what ! if  Pompey  himfelf,  a 
man  podefi'ed  of  that  merit  and  fortune 
which  enable  him  to  effed  what  no  one 
befides.  can ; if  he,  I fay,  had  it  in  his 
power  either  to  appoint  Clodius’s  death  to 
be  enquired  into,  or  to  raife  him  from  the 
dead,  which  do  you  think  he  would  chufe  ? 
Though  from  a principle  of  friendlhip  he 
.might  be  inclined  to  raife  inm  from  the 
dead,  yet  a regard  to  his  country  would 
prevent  him.  You  therefore  dt  as  the 
avengers  of  that  man’s  death,  whom  you 
would  not  recall  to  life  if  you  v.'ere  able; 
and  enquiry  is  made  into  his  death  by  a 
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kw  which  would  not  have  palTed  if  it 
could  have  brought  him  to  life.  If  his 
dehroyer  then  fiiould  ccnfefs  the  fa£l,  need 
he  fear  to  be  punilhed  by  thofe  whom  he 
has  delivered  ? The  Greeks  render  divine 
honours  to  thofe  who  put  tyrants  to  deaili. 
What  have  1 feen  at  Athens  ? what  in 
other  cities  of  Greece  ? what  ceremonies 
were  inftituted  for  fuch  lieroes  ? what 
hymns?  what  fongs?  The  honours  paid 
them  were  almoft  equal  to  tho'e  paid  to 
the  immortal  gods. ' And  will  you  not 
only  refnfe  to  pay  any  honours  to  thepre- 
ferver  of  fo  great  a people,  and  the  aven- 
ger of  fuch  execrable  villainit^s,  but  even 
lufter  him  to  he  dragged  to  panifliment? 
He  would  have  confeffed,  T fay,  had  he 
done  the  adlion  ; he  would  have  bravely 
and  freely  confefl'ed  that  he  did  it  for  the 
common  good;  and,  indeed,  he  ought  not 
only  to  have  confeffed,  but  to  have  pro- 
claimed it. 

For  if  he  does  not  deny  an  action  for 
which  he  defires  nothing  but  pardon,  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  Icruple  to  confefs 
vvhat  he  might  hope  to  be  rewarded  for? 
u.nlefs  he  thinks  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
you,  that  he  (liould  defend  his  own  life, 
than  the  lives  of  your  order;  efpecially, 
as  by  fuch  a confeffion,  if  you  were  in- 
clined to  be  grateful,  he  might  expedl  to 
obtain  the  noblell  honours.  But  if  you 
had  not  approved  of  the  aftion  (though 
how  is  it  poilible  that  a perfon  can  difap- 
prove  of  his  own  fafety  !)  if  the  courage 
of  the  braved  man  alive  had  not  been 
agreeable  to  liis  countrymen ; he  would 
have  departed  with  lleadinefs  and  refolu- 
tion  from  fo  ungrateful  a city.  For  what 
can  fliew  greater  ingratitude,  than  that  all 
fnould  rejoice,  while  he  alone  remained 
diiconfolate,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the 
joy?  Yet,  in  deftroying  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  this  has  been  our  conftant 
perfuafion,  that  as  the  glory  would  be  ours, 
fo  we  fliould  expedt  our  fhare  of  odium 
and  danger.  For  what  praife  had  been 
due  to  me,  when  in  my  confulate  I made 
fo  many  hazardous  attempts  for  you  and 
your  pofterity,  if  1 could  have  propofed 
to  carry  my  defigns  into  execution  without 
the  greateli  ftruggles  and  difficulties  ? what 
woman  would  not  dare  to  kill  the  mod 
villainous  and  outrageous  citizen,  if  Ihe 
had  no  danger  to  fear  ? But  the  man  who 
bravely  defends  his  country  with  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  public  odium,  danger,  and  death, 
is  a man  indeed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
grateful  people  to  beftow  diltinguilhed  ho- 


nours upon  diftinguiffied  patriots;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  a brave  man,  not  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  greareft  fufferlngs  to  repent 
of  having  boldly  difeharged  his  duty.  Milo 
therefore  might  have  made  the  confeffion 
which  Ahala,  Nahca,  Opimius,  Marius, 
and  1 rayfelf,  formerly  made.  And  had 
his  country  been  grateful,  lie  might  have 
rejoiced ; if  ungrateful  his  confcience  mull 
Hill  have  fupported  him  under  ingratitude. 
But  that  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  this 
favour,  my  lords,  the  fortune  of  Rome, 
your  own  prefervation,  and  the  immortal 
gods,  all  declare.  Nor  is  it  poffible  that 
any  man  can  think  otherwife,  but  he  who 
denies  the  exigence  of  an  over-ruling- 
power  or  divine  providence ; who  is  un- 
aiTe6led  by  the  majefty  of  your  empire, 
the  fun  itfelf,  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  the  changes  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  wdfdom  of  our 
ancdlors,  who  religioufly  obferved  the 
facred  rites,  ceremonies,  and  aufpices,  and 
carefully  tranfrnitted  them  to  their  poile- 

There  is,  there  certainly  is  fuch  a Power; 
nor  can  this  grand  and.  beautiful  fabric  of 
nature  be  without  an  animating  principle, 
wlien  thefe  bodies  and  feeble  frames  of 
ours  are  endowed  with  life  and  perception. 
Unlefs  perhaps  men  think  otherwife,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  immediately  dilcerned  by 
tliem  ; as  if  we  could  difeern  that  princi- 
ple of  wifdom  and  forefiglit  by  which  we 
adl  and  fpeak,  or  even  could  difeover  the 
manner  and  place  of  its  exillence.  This, 
this  is  the  very  power  wffiich  ha.s  often,  in 
a wonderful  manner,  crowned  Rome  with 
glory  and  profperity;  which  has  deftroyed 
and  removed  this  plague  ; which  infpired 
him  with  prefumption  to  irritate  by  vio- 
lence, atid  provoke  by  the  fvvord,  the 
braved:  of  men,  in  order  to  be  conquered 
by  him  ; a vidory  over  whom  would  have 
procured  him  eternal  impunity,  and  full 
fcope  to  his  audacioufnefs.  This,  my 
lords,  was  not  effeded  by  human  prudence, 
nor  even  by  the  common  care  of  the  im- 
mortal gods.  Our  facred  places  them- 
felves,  by  heavens,  which  faw  this  monller 
fall,  feemed  to  be  interefted  in  his  fate, 
and  to  vindicate  their  rights  in  his  de- 
llrudion.  For  you,  ye  Alban  mounts  and 
groves,  I implore  and  atteffi,  ye  demo- 
lifhed  altars  of  the  Albans,  the  companions 
and  partners  of  the  Roman  rites,  which 
his  fury,  after  having  demolilhed  the  fa- 
cred groves,  buried  under  the  extravagant 
piles  of  his  building.  Upon  his  fall,  your 

altars 
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altars,  your  rites,  flourilhed,  ycur  power 
prevailed,  wln.-ch  he  had  defiled  with  all 
manner  of  villainy.  And  you,  O vene- 
rable Jupiter  1 fiom  your  lofty  Latian 
mount,  whole  lakes,  whofe  woods  and  bor- 
ders, he  polluted  with  the  mod  abomina- 
ble lull,  and  every  fpecies  of  at  lad 

opened  your  eyes  to  behold  his  dedrnc- 
lion  : to  you,  and  in  your  prefence,  was 
the  late,  but  juft  nnd  deferved  penalty 
paid.  For  furejy  it  can  never  be  alledged 
that  in  his  encounter  with  Milo  before  the 
chapel  of  ih.0.  Bona  Dea,  which  Hands  upon 
the  eftate  of  that  worthy  and  accomplilhcd 
youth,  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  it  was  by  chance 
he  received  that  firft  wound,  which  deli- 
vered him  up  to  a lharneful  death,  I may 
fay  under  the  eye,  of  the  goddefs  herfelf ; 
no  ; it  was  that  he  might  appear  not  ac- 
quitted by  the  infamous  decree,  but  referved 
only  for  this  fignal  punllhment 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  anger  of 
the  gods  infpired  his  followers  with  fuch 
madnefs,  as  to  commit  to  the  fiames  his 
expofed  body,  w'ithoat  pageants,  without 
iinging,  without  fliews,  without  pomp, 
without  lamentations,  without  any  oration 
in  his  praife,  without  the  rites  of  burial, 
befmeared  with  gore  and  dirt,  and  depriv- 
ed of  that  funeral  folemnity  which  is  al- 
ways granted  even  to  enemies.  It  was 
inconfiftent  with  piety,  1 imagine,  that  the 
images  of  fuch  illuftrious  perfons  fliould 
grace  lo  monftrous  a parricide;  nor  could 
he  be  torn  by  the  dogs,  when  dead,  in  a 
more  proper  place  than  that  where  he  had 
been  fo  often  condemned  while  alive. 
Truly,  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people 
feemed  to  me  hard  and  cruel,  which  favv 
a id  fuffered  him  to  infult  the  Hate  for  fo 
many  years.  Fie  defiled  with  lull:  our 
nioft  facredrites;  violated  the  moll  folenm 
decrees  of  the  fenate;  openly  corrupted  his 
judges ; harafied  the  fenate  in  his  tri- 
bunefnip  : aboliihed  thofe  afls  which  were 
paffed  with  the  concurrence  of  every  order 
for  the  fafety  of  the  Hate ; drove  me  from 
my  country;  plundered  my  goods;  fired 
my  houfe  ; perfecuted  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ; declared  an  execrable  war  againft 
Fompey;  affalTinated  magiftrates  and  ci- 
tizens ; burnt  my  brother’s  houfe;  laid 
Tufeany  wafte  ; drove  many  from  their 
habitations  and  eftates;  was  very  eager 
and  furious  ; neither  Rome,  Italy,  provin- 
ces nor  kingdoms,  could  confine  his  frenzy. 
In  his  houfe,  laws  were  hatched,  which 
were  to  fubjed:  us  to  our  own  Haves  ; there 
was  nothing  belonging  to  any  one,  which 


he  coveted,  that  this  year  he  did  not  think 
would  he  his  own.  None  but  Milo  op- 
poled  his  defigns ; he  looked  upon  Pom- 
pey,  the  man  who  was  bell  able  to  oppofe 
him,  as  firmly  attached  to  his  interelt,  by 
their  late  reconciliation.  The  power  of 
Casfar  he  called  his  own ; and  my  fall 
had  taught  him  to  defpife  the  fentiments 
of  all  good  men ; Milo  alone  refilled 
him. 

In  this  fituation,  the  immortal  gods,  as 
1 before  obfervjd,  infpired  that  furious 
inifcreant  with  a defign  to  way-lay  Milo. 
No  othenvife  could  the  monller  have  been 
deilroyed ; the  Hate  could  never  have 
avenged  its  own  caufe.  Is  it  to  be  imagin- 
ed, that  the  fenate  could  have  refirained 
him  when  he  was  praitor,  after  having  cf- 
feded  nothing  while  he  was  only  in  a pri- 
vate ftation  ? Could  the  confuls  have  been 
ftrong  enough  to  check  their  praetor  ? In 
the  firil  place,  had  Milo  been  killed,  the 
twoccnfuis  mull  have  been  of  his  fadion  ; 
in  the  next  place,  what  conful  would  have 
had  courage  to  oppofe  him  when  praetor, 
whom  he  remembered,  while  tribune,  to 
have  grievoufiy  haralfcd  a perfon  of  con- 
fular  dignity  He  might  have  opprefied, 
feized,  and  obtained  every  thing : by  a 
new  law  which  was  found  among  the  other 
Clodian  laws,  he  would  have  made  our 
Haves  his  freed-men.  In  Ihort,  had  not 
the  immortal  gods  infpired  him,  effemi- 
nate as  he  was,  with  the  frantic  refolution 
of  attempting  to  kill  the  braveft  of  men, 
you  would  this  day  have  had  no  republic. 
Had  he  been  prstor,  had  he  been  conful, 
if  indeed  we  can  fiippofe  that  thefe  tem- 
p’es  and  thefe  walls  could  have  Hood  till 
his  confullhip;  in  firiort,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  he  have  committed  no  mifehief ; 
who,  when  dead,  by  tlie  diredlon  of  Sex- 
tus Clodius,  one  of  his  dependants,  fet  the 
fenate- houfe  on  fij  e Was  ever  fight  more 

dreadful,  more  Ihocking,  and  more  mife- 
rable  ^ That  the  temple  of  holinefs,  dig- 
nity, vvifdom,  public  counfel,  the  head  of 
this  city,  the  fandluary  of  her  allies,  the 
refuge  of  all  nations,  the  feat  granted  to 
this  order  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  Ihould  be  fired,  erafed,  and 
defiled  ? And  not  by  a giddy  mob,  though 
even  that  would  have  been  dreadful,  but 
by  one  man ; who,  if  he  dared  to  commit 
fuch  havock  for  his  deceafed  friend  as  a 
revenger,  what  would  he  not,  as  a leader, 
have  done  for  him  when  living  ? He  chofe 
to  throw  the  body  of  Clodius  into  the  fe- 
nate-houfe,  that,  when  dead,  he  might 

burn 
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burn  what  he  had  fubverted  when  living. 
Are  there  any  who  complain  of  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  and  yet  are  filent  as  to  the  le- 
nate-houfe  ? Can  we  imagine  that  the  fo- 
rum could  have  been  defended  again fi: 
that  man,  v/hen  living,  whofe  lifelcfs  cotTe 
deliroyed  the  fenate-houle  ? Raife,  raife 
him  if  you  can  from  the  dead;  will  you 
break  the  force  of  the  living  man,  when 
you  can  fcarce  fullain  the  rage  occafioned 
by  his  unburied  body  ? Unlcfs  you  pre- 
tend that  you  fuftjlined  the  attacks  of  thofe 
who  ran  to  the  fenate  houfe  with  torches, 
to  the  temple  of  Caftor  with  feythes,  and 
flew  all  over  the  forum  with  fwords.  Y ou 
law  the  Roman  people  maflacred,  an  af- 
fembly  attacked  with  arms,  while  they 
were  attentively  hearing  Marcus  Coslius, 
the  tribune  of  the  people;  a man  undaunt- 
ed in  the  fervice  of  the  republic;  moil  re- 
folate  in  whatever  caufe  he  undertakes; 
devoted  to  good  men,  and  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  fenate  ; and  who  has  difeovered 
a divine  and  amazing  fidelity  to  Milo  un- 
der his  prefent  circumllances ; to  which  he 
was  reduced  either  by  the  force  of  envy, 
or  a lingular  turn  of  fortune. 

But  now  I have  laid  enough  in  relation 
to  the  caufe,  and  perhaps  taken  too  much 
liberty  in  digrehing  from  the  main  fubje^. 
What  then  remains,  but  to  befeech  and  ad- 
jure you,  my  lords,  to  extend  that  com- 
pahion  to  a brave  man,  which  he  difdains 
to  implore,  but  which  I,  even  againll  his 
confent,  implore  and  carneftiy  intreat. 
Though  you  have  not  feen  him  Ihed  a fin- 
gle  tear  while  all  are  weeping  around  him, 
though  he  has  preferved  the  fame  heady 
countenance,  the  fame  firranefs  of  voice 
and  language,  do  not  on  this  account  with- 
hold it  from  him;  indeed  1 know  not  whe- 
ther thefe  circumllances  ought  not  to  plead 
with  you  in  his  favour.  If  in  the  combats 
of  gladiators,  where  perfons  of  the  lo\vcll 
rank,  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  are 
engaged,  we  look  with  fo  much  contempt 
on  cowards,  on  thofe  who  meanly  beg  their 
lives,  and  are  fo  fond  of  faving  the  brave, 
the  intrepid,  and  thofe  who  chearfully  oflisr 
their  brealls  to  the  fword ; if,  I fay,  vve 
feel  more  pity  for  thofe  who  feem  above 
alking  our  pity,  than  for  thofe  who  with 
earneilnefs  intreat  it,  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  be  thus  alfedled  where  the  iii- 
terells  of  our  bravell  citizens  are  concern- 
ed? The  words  of  Milo,  my  lords,  which 
he  frequently  utters,  and'  which  I daily 
hear,  kill  and  confound  me.  May  my 
fellow- citizens,  fays  he,  flourilh,  ©ay  they 
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be  fafe,  may  they  be  glorious,  may  they  be 
happy  ! May  this  renowned  city  profper, 
and  my  country,  which  lhall  ever  be  dear 
to  me,  in  whatfoever  manner  fhe  lhall 
pleafe  to  treat  me:  lince  I mull  not  live 
with  my  fellow-citizens,  let  them  enjoy 
peace  and  tranquillity  without  me;  but 
then,  to  me,  let  them  owe  their  happinefs. 
I will  withdraw,  and  retire  into  exile:  if  I 
cannot  be  a member  of  a virtuous  com- 
monwealth, it  will  be  fome  fatisfadion  not 
to  live  in  a bad  one ; and  as  foon  as  I fet 
foot  within  a well-regulated  and  free  Hate, 
there  will  I fix  my  abode.  Alas,  cries  he, 
my  fruitiefs  toils  ! my  fallacious  hopes  I 
my  vain  and  empty  fchemes ! Could  I, 
who,  in  my  tribunefhip,  when  the  Hate  was 
under  oppreflion,  gave  myfelf  up  wholly 
to  the  fervice  of  the  fenate,  which  I found 
almoH  dellroyed;  to  the  fervice  of  the  Ro- 
man knights,  whofe  Hrength  was  fo  much 
weakened  ; to  the  fervice  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, from  whom  the  oppreflive  arms  of 
Clodius  had  wrefted  their  due  authority  ; 
could  I ever  have  imagined  I Ihould  want 
a guard  of  honeil  men  to  defend  me? 
V/hen  I reilored  you  to  your  country,  (for 
we  frequently  difeourfe  together)  could  I 
ever  have  thought  that  I fhould  be  driven 
myfelf  into  baniHiment  ? Where  is  now 
that  fenate,  to  whofe  intereH  we  devoted 
ourfelves  ? V/here,  where,  fays  lie,  are 
thofe  Roman  knights  of  yours  ? What  is 
become  of  that  warm  aiTeclion  the  muni- 
cipal towns  formerly  teHified  in  your  fa- 
vour? What  is  become  of  the  acclamations 
of  all  Italy  ? What  is  become  of  thy  art, 
of  thy  eloquence,  my  Tuily,  which  have  fo 
often  been  employed  to  preferve  your  fel- 
low-citizens ? Am  I the  only  perfon,  to 
whom  alone  they  can  give  no  alhilance  ; I, 
who  have  fo  often  engaged  inylife  in  your 
defence  ? 

Nor  does  he  utter  fucli  fentiments  as 
thefe,  my  lords,  as  I do  now,  with  tears, 
but  with  the  fame  intrepid  countenance* 
you  now  behold.  For  he  denies,  he  abfo- 
lutely  denies,  that  his  fellow  citizens  have 
repaid  his  fervices  with  ingratitude  j but 
Jie  conrefies  they  have  been  too  timorous, 
too  apprehenfive  of  danger.  He  declares, 
that,  in  order  to  infure  your  fafety,  he 
gained  over  the  common  people,  all  the 
feum  of  the  populace,  to  his  intereH,  when 
under  their  leader  Clodius  they  threatened 
your  property  and  your  lives ; that  he  not 
only  curbed  them  by  his  refolution,  but 
foothed  their  rage  at  the  expence  of  his 
three  inheritances.  And  while,  by  his  li- 
berality. 
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berality,  he  appeafes  the  fury  of  the  people, 
he  entertains  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that 
his  extraordinary  fervices  to  the  date  will 
procure  him  your  affedlion  and  favour. 
Repeated  proofs  of  the  fenate’s.  erteem,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  has  received,  even 
upon  the  prefent  occafion;  and  declares, 
that,  wherever  fortune  may  convey  him, 
file  can  never  deprive  him  of  thofe  marks 
of  honour,  regard,  and  affedion,  conferred 
open  him  by  you  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
He  recolleds  too,  that  he  was  declared  coa- 
ful  by  the  univerfal  fufFrage  of  the  people, 
the  only  thing  lie  valued  or  defired ; and 
that,  in  order  to  his  being  invelted  with 
that  otHce,  the  voice  of  the  cryer  was  only 
wanting  ; a matter,  in  his  opinion,  of  very 
little  importance.  But  now  if  thefe  arms 
are  to  be  turned  againil  him,  at  lail;,  ’tis  a 
fatisfa^fiion  to  him  that  it  is  not  owing  to 
his  guilt,  but  to  the  fufpicion  of  it.  He 
adds  likewife,  what  is  unqueftionably  true, 
that  the  brave  and  wife  perform  great 
actions,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the 
rewards  attending  them,  as  on  account  of 
tlieir  own  intrinfic  excellence  ; that  through 
his  whole  courfe  of  life,  whatever  he  has 
done  has  been  nobly  done,  fmee  nothing  can 
be  more  truly  great  than  for  a man  to  refeue 
his  country  from  impending  dangers : that 
they  are  without  doubt  happy,  whom  their 
fellow-citizens  have  repaid  with  their  due 
reward  of  honour ; but  that  neither  are 
thofe  to  be  efleCmed  unhappy,  whofe  fer- 
^dc^s  imve  exceeded  their  rewards.  Yet, 
ibouidwe  in  the  purfuits  of  virtue  have  any 
of  its  rewards  in  view,  he  is  convinced  that 
tlie  nobleft  of  all  is  glory ; that  this  alone 
eompenfates  the  (fjortnefs  of  life,  by  the 
immortality  of  fame ; that  by  this  we  are 
flill  prefent,  when  abfent  from  the  world, 
and  furvive  even  after  death  ; and  that  by 
the  (leps  of  glory,  in  Ihort,  mortals  feem  to 
. mount  to  lieaven.  Of  me,  fays  he,  the 
people  of  Rome,  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  fnail  talk,  and  my  name*  ih all  be 
known  to  the  lated  pofte.rity.  Nay,  at 
this  very  time,  w'hcn  all  my  enemies  com- 
bine to  inflame  an  uniyerfai  odium  againll 
me,  yet  I receive  the  thanks,  congratula- 
tions, and  applaufes  of  every  afiembly. 
Not  to  mention  the  I'ufcan  fcilivals  inlli- 
tuted  in  honour  of  me,  it  is  now  about  an 
hundred  days  fmee  the  death  of  Clodius, 
and  yet,  I am  perfuaded,  not  only  the 
fame  of  this  adlion,  but  the  joy  arihng 
from  it,  has  reached  beyond  the  remotell 
hounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  there- 
fore, continues  he,  of  little  importance  to 


m.e,  how  this  body  of  mine  is  difpofed  of, 
fmee  the  glory  of  my  name  already  fills, 
and  fhall  ever  pofTefs,  every  region  of  the 
earth. 

I'his,  Milo,  is  what  you  have  often 
talked  to  me,  while  thefe  were  abfent ; 
and  now  that  they  are  prefent,  1 repeat  it 
to  you.  Your  fortitude  I cannot  fuffici-- 
entiy  applaud,  but  the  more  noble  and 
divine  your  virtue  appears  to  me,  the  more 
diilrefs  I feel  in  being  torn  from  you. 
Nor  when  you  are  feparated  from  me, 
fliali  I have  the  poor  confolation  of  being 
angry  with  thofe  who  give  the  wound. 
For  the  reparation  is  not  made  by  my  ene- 
mies, but  by  my  friends ; not  by  thofi 
who  have  at  any  time  treated  me  injuri- 
oufly,  but  by  thofe  to  whotn  i have  been 
always  highly  obliged.  Load  me,  my 
lords,  with  as  fevere  afflidions  as  you 
pleafe,  even  with  that  I have  julf  mention- 
ed, (and  none  furely  can  be  more  fevere) 
yet  fhall  I ever  retain  a grateful  fenfe  of 
your  former  favours.  But  if  you  have  loll 
the  remembrance  of  thefe,  or  if  I have 
fallen  under  your  difpleafure,  why  do  not 
ye  avenge  yourfelves  rather  upon  me,  than 
Milo  ? Long  and  happily  enough  (hall  I 
have  lived,  could  I but  die  before  fuch  a 
calamity  befall  me.  Now  X have  only  one 
confolation  to  fupport  me,  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  having  performed  for  thee,  my 
Milo,  every  good  office  of  love  and  friend- 
Puip  it  was  in  my  power  to  perform.  For 
thee,  I have  dared  the  relentment  of  the 
great  and  powerful : for  thee,  1 have  often 
expofed  my  life  to  the  fwords  of  thy  ene- 
mies; for  thee,  I have  often  prollrated 
myfelf  as  a fuppliant : 1 have  embarked 
rny  own  and  my  family’s  ellate  on  the 
fame  bottom  with  thine ; and  at  this  very 
hour,  if  you  are  threatened  with  any  vio- 
lence, if  your  life  runs  any  hazard,  1 de- 
mand a ffiare  in  your  danger.  What  now 
remains  ? what  can  I fay  ? what  can  I do 
to  repay  the  obligations  I am  under  to  you, 
but  embrace  your  fortune,  whatever  it 
fhall  be,  as  my  own  1 will  not  refufe;  I 
accept  my  fliare  in  it-:  and,  my  lords,  I 
intreat  you  either  to  crown  the  favours  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  preferva- 
tion  of  my  friend,  or  cancel  them  by  his 
deftrudlion. 

Milo,  I perceive,  beholds  my  tears 
without  the  lead  emotion.  Incredible 
firmnefs  of  foul ! he  thinks  himfelf  in  exile 
there,  where  virtue  has  no  place ; and 
looks  upon  death,  not  as  a puniihment, 
but  as  the  period  of  our  lives.  Let  him 

then 
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2;lien  retain  that  noblenefs  of  foul,  which 
is  natural  to  him  ; but  how,  my  lords,  are 
you  to  determine  ? Will  ye  flill  preferve 
the  memory  of  Milo,  and  yet  drive  his 
' perfon  into  banifhu-ent  ? And  fhall  there 
I be  fouiid  on  earth  a place  more  worthy 
the  refidenceoffach  virtue, than  that  which 
gave  it  birth  ? On  you,  on  you  1 call,  ye 
heroes,  who  have  loll  fo  much  blood  in 
j the  fervice  of  your  country;  to  you,  ye 
centurions,  ye  foldiers,  1 appeal  in  this 
hour  of  danger  to  the  bell  of  men,  and 
braveil  of  citizens ; while  you  are  looking 
j on,  while  you  Hand  here  with  arms  in  your 
! hands,  and  guard  this  tribunal,  Hiall  vir- 
I tue  like  this  be  expelled,  exterminated,  call 
out  with  diHionOLir  ? Unhappy,  wretched 
man  that  I am  ! could  you,  Milo,  by  thefe 
recall  me  to  my  country ; and  by  thefe 
lliall  I not  be  able  to  keep  you  in  yours  ? 

' What  anfwer  fhall  1 make  to  my  children, 
who  look  on  you  as  another  father  ? What 
to  you,  Quintus,  my  abfent  brother,  the 
kind  partner  of  ail  my  misfortunes?  that  1 
could  not  preferve  Milo  by  thofe  very  in- 
ftruments  which  he  employed  in  my  pre- 
j fsrvation  ? in  what  caufe  could  I not  pre- 
ferve him?  a caufe  approved  of  by  all. 
Who  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to -pre- 
ferve him?  Thofe  who  gained  moH  by  the 
I death  of  Clodius.  And  who  folicited  for 
Milo  ? I myfelf.  What  crime,  what  hor- 
rid villainy  was  I guilty  of,  when  thofe 
plots  that  were  conceived  for  our  common 
dellru6lion  were  all,  by  my  indullry,  traced 
out,  fully  difeovered,  laid  open  before  you, 
and  crulhed  at  once?  From  that  copious 
fource  How  all  the  calamities  which  befall 
me  and  mine.  Why  did  you  defire  my 
return  from  baniihment  ? Was  it  that  J. 
might  fee  thofe  very  perfons  who  were 
inllrumental  in  my  reiloration  banifned 
before  my  face  ? Make  not,  I conjure 
you,  my  return  a greater  affliftion  to  me, 
than  was  my  ban ifh meat.  For  how  can  I 
think  myfelf  truly  refiored  to  my  country, 
if  thofe  friends  who  refiored  me  are  to  be 
! torn  from  me  ? 

I . By  the  immortal  gods  I wilh  (pardon 
ji  me,  O my  country  1 for  I fear  what  I 
I fhall  fay  out  of  a pious  regard  for  Milo 
may  be  deemed  impiety  againfl  thee)  that 
i Clodius  not  only  lived,  but  were  prseLor, 
j confular,  diflator,  rather  than  be  witnefs  to 
J fuch  a feene  as  this.  Immortal  gods  ! 

^ how  brave  a'  man  is  that,  and  how  worthy 
i;  of  being  preferved  by  you!  By  no  means, 
[ he  cries:  the  ruffian  met  with  the  punifh- 
ment  he  deferved;  and  let  me,  if  it  muil 


be  fo,  fufferthe  puniflimcnt  1 have  not  de- 
ferved.  Shall  this  man  then,  who  was 
bo.rn  to  fave  his  country,  die  any  where 
but  in  his  country  ? Shall  he  not  at  leaJi 
die  in  the  fervice  of  jus  country  ? VVill 
you  Retain  the  memorials  of  his  gallant 
foul,  and  deny  his  body  a grave  in  Italy  ? 
V/ill  any  perion  give  his  voice  for  banifn- 
ing  a man  from  this  city,  whom  every  cky 
on  earth  would  be  pi’oud  to  receive  within: 
its  walls?  Happy  the  country  that  ffiall 
receive  him  1 ungrateful  this,  if  it  fliall 
banifli  him  1,  wretched,  if  it  fhould  lofe 
him  ! But  I muft  conclude  ; my  tears  will 
not  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  Milo  forbids 
tears  to  be  employed  in  his  defence.  You, 
my  lords,  I befeech  and  adjure,  that,  in 
your  decifion,  you  v^ould  dare  acl  as  you 
think.  Trufl  me,  your  fortitude,  your 
juftice,  your  fidelity,  will  more  efpecially 
be  approved  of  by  him,  who,  in  his  choice 
of  judges,  has  raifed  to  the  bench  the 
biaveil,  the  wifell,  and  the  bell  of  men. 

Whii^ivortl/s  Ciuro^ 

§11.  Part  of  CiCERob  Oration  againf 

VeR  RES. 

The  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that 
which  has  long  been  wifhed  for,  towards 
allaying  the  envy  your  order  has  bee_ii 
ftibjecl  to,  -and  removing  the  imputa-, 
tions  againfl  trials,  is  (not  by  human  con- 
trivance but  fuperior  direcUon)  cfieclually 
put  in  cur  power.  Ail  opinion  has  long 
prevailed,  not  only  here  at  home,  but  like- 
wife  in  foreign  countries,  both  dangerous 
to  you,  and  pernicious  to  the  flate,  viz. 
that  in  profecutions,  men  of  weakh  are 
always  fafe,  however  clearly  convi^Ied,. 
There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial 
before  you,  to  the  confufion,  I hope,  of  the 
propagators  of  this  flanderous  imputation, 
one  whofe  life  and  adlions  condemn  him. in 
the  opinion  of  all  impartial  perfons,  but 
who,  according  to  his  own  reckoning, -and 
declared  dependence  upon  his  riches,  is 
already  ac(|uiiud  ; 1 mean  Caias  Verres. 
If  that  fentence  is  palled  upon  him  which 
his  crimes  defarve,  your  authority.  Fathers, 
will  be  venerable  and  facred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public;  but  if  his  great  riches  fhould 
bias  you  in  his  favour,  I fhall  flill  gain  one 
point,  viz.  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  the 
world,  that  what  was  wanting  in  this  cafe 
was  not  a criminal  nor  a profecutor,  but 
juflice  and  adequate  punifhment. 

To  pafs  over  the  fhameful  irregularities 
of  his  youth,  what  does  his  qusellorffiip, 

die 
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the  firH;  public  employment  he  held,  what 
does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  fcene  of 
villainies  ? Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the 
public  money  by  hh'own  treafurer,  a con- 
iiil  Gripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deferr- 
ed and  reduced  to  want,  a province  robbed, 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a people 
violated.  The  employment  he  held  in  Afia 
Minor  and  Pamphilia,  what  did  it  produce 
but  the  ruin  of  ihofe  countries  ? in  wliich 
houfes,  cities,  and  temples,  were  robbed  by 
him.  What  was  his  conduct  in  his  prae- 
torlhip  here  at  home  ? Let  the  plundered 
temples,  and  public  works  negledled,  that 
he  might  embezzle  the  money  intended 
for  carrying  them  on,  bear  witnefs.  But 
his  praetorihip  in  Sicily  crowns  all  liis 
works  of  wickednefs,  and  finifnes  a Lifting 
monument  to  his  infamy.  Tf.e  mifchiefs 
done  by  him  in  that  country  during  the 
three  years  of  his  iniquitous  adminiflradon, 
are  fuch,  that  many  years,  under  the  wiLd 
and  bell  of  preetors,  will  not  be  fuilicient 
to  redore  things  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  them.  For  it  is  notorious,  that, 
during  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  the  Sicili- 
ans neither  enjoyed  the  protefticn  of  their 
own  original  laws,  of  the  reguiations  made 
for  their  benefit  by  the  Roman  fenate  upon 
their  coming  under  the  protccllon  of  the 
commonwealth,  nor  of  the  natural  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  men.  His  nod  has  de- 
cided all  caufes  in  Sicily  thefe  three 
years ; and  his  dvicifions  have  broke  all 
lavv,  all  precedent,  aii  right.  The  fums 
he  has,  by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard- of 
impofitions,  extorted  from  the  indudrious 
poor,  are  not  to  be  computed.  The  mod 
faithful  allies  of  the  commonwealth  have 
been  treated  as  enemies.  Roman  citizens 
have,  like  Haves,  been  put  to  death  with 
tortures.  The  mod  atrocious  criminals, 
for  money,  have  been  exempted  from  the 
deferved  punifhments ; and  men  of  the 
mod  unexceptionable  charaflers  condemn- 
ed, and  banillicd,  unheard.  The  harbours, 
though  fudiciently  fortihed,  and  the  gates 
of  drong  towns,  opened  to  pirates  and  ra- 
vagers  : the  foldiery  and  failors  belonging 
to  a province  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
commonwealth,  darved  to  death : whole 
Beets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pro- 
vince, differed  to  perlfli ; the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  either  Sicilian  or  Roman  great- 
nefs,  the  datues  of  heroes  and  princes,  car- 
ried off ; and  the  temples  dripped  of  the 
images.  The  infamy  of  his  lewdnefs  lias 
been  fuch  as  decency  forbids  to  deferibe ; 
nor  will  I,  by  mentioning  particulars,  put 
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thofe  unfortunate  perfons  to  frefh  pain, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  fave  their  wives 
and  daughters  from  his  impurity.  And 
thefe  his  atrocious  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  fo  public  a manner,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  has  heard  of  his  name,  but 
could  reckon  up  his  aftions.-*- Having,  by 
his  iniquitous  fentences,  iilled  the  prifons 
with  the  mod  indudrious  and  defer ving  of 
the  people,  he  then  proceeded  to  order  num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  to  be  ftrangled  in 
the  gaols;  fo  that  the  exclamation,  “ 1 am 
a citizen  of  Rome  !”  which  has  often,  in 
the  mod  didant  regions,  and  among  the 
mod  barbarous  people,  been  a protedion, 
was  of  no  fervice  to  them,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, brought  a fpeedier  and  more  fevere 
punifhment  upon  them. 

I afiC  now,  Verres,  what  you  have  to 
advance  againd  this  charge  ? Will  you 
pretend  to  deny  it  ? Will  you  pretend  that 
any  thing  falfe,  that  c\ren  any  thing  ag- 
gravated, is  al (edged  againd  you  ? Had 
any  prince,  or  any  date,  committed  the 
fame  outrap-e  againd  the  privilege  of  Ro- 
man  citizens,  fhould  we  not  think  we  had 
fufficient  ground  for  declaring  immediate 
war  againd  them.?  What  punifiiment 
ought  then  to  be  inflified  upon  a tyranni- 
cal and  wicked  praetor,  who  dared,  at  no 
greater  didance  than  Siedy,  within  figlit 
of  the  Italian  coad,  to  put  to  the  infamous 
death  of  crucifixion  that  unfortunate  and 
innocent  citizen  Publius  Gavius  Cofanus, 
only  for  his  having  ailerted  his  privilege 
of  citizenfhip,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  judice  of  his  country 
againd  a cruel  cppreiTor,  who  h.ad  unjudly 
confined  him  in  a prifon  at  Syracufe, from 
whence  he  had  jud  made  his  efcape.?  The 
unhappy  man,  arreded  as  he  was  going  to 
embark  for  his  native  country,  is  brought 
before  the  wicked  prsetor.  With  eyes 
darting  fury,  and  a countenance  didorted 
with  cruelty,  he  orders  the  helplefs  vidim 
of  his  rage  to  be  dripped,  and  rods  to  be 
brought ; accufmg  him,  but  without  the 
lead  lhadow  of  evidence,  or  even  of  fuf- 
picion,  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a fpy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried 
out,  ‘‘  1 am  a Roman  citizen  ; I have 
**  ferved  under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now 
at  Panormus,  and  will  atted  my  in- 
“ nocence.”  The  blocd-thirlly  pra:tor, 
deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  de- 
fence, ordered  theinfimcus  punifhment  to 
be  infiided.  Thus,  Fathers,  was  an  inno- 
cent Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with 
fcourging ; whild  the  only  words  he  ut- 
tered 
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lered  amidft  his  cruel  fulferings,  were, 

I am  a Roman  citizen  !”  With  thefe  he 
hoped  to  defend  himfelf  from  violence  and 
infamy;  but  of  fo  little  fervice  was  this 
privilege  to  him,  that  while  he  was  thus 
aflerting  his  citizenlbip,  the  order  was 
given  for  his  execution — for  his  execution 
upon  the  crofs  ! 

0 liberty  ! — O found  once  delightful  to 
every  Roman  car  ! — O facred  privilege  of 
Roman  citizenfliip  I — once  facred  !— now 

trampled  upon  ! But  what  then  ? Is  it 

come  to  this  ? Shall  an  inferior  magi- 
ftrate,  a governor  who  holds  his  whole 
power  of  the  Roman  people,  in  a Roman 
province,  within  fight  of  Itily,  bind, 
fcourge,  torture  with  fire  and  red-hot 
plates  of  iron,  and  at  the  laft  put  to  the 
infamous  death  of  the  crofs,  a Roman  citi- 
zen ? Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence 
expiring  in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying 
fpeflators,  nor  the  majedy  of  the  Roman 
comnnonweahh,  nor  the  fear  of  the  juflice 
of  his  country,  reftrain  the  licentious  and 
wanton  cruelty  of  a monder,  who,  in  con- 
fidence of  his  riches,  drikes  at  the  root  of 
liberty,  and  fets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 

1 conclude  with  expreffing  my  hopes, 
that  your  wifdom  and  judice,  Fathers,  will 
not,  by  fufrering  the  atrocious  and  un- 
exampled infolcnce  of  Cains  Verres  to 
efcape  the  due  punilhment,  leave  room  to 
apprehend  the  danger  of  a total  mbverfion 
of  authority,  and  intreduflion  of  general 
anarchy  and  confiifion. 

Cicero's  Orations. 


% 1 2.  ^he  Oration  ^chich  nvas  fpoken  by 
Pericles,  at  the  public  Fsincral  of  thefe 
Athenians  <vcho  had  keen  firf  killed 
in  the  Peloponnesian  iVar. 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  fpoken  be- 
fore me  on  occafiens  of  this  kind,  have 
commended  the  author  of  that  law  which 
we  are  now  obeying,  for  having  in- 
flituted  an  oration  to  the  lionour  of  thofe 
who  facrifice  their  lives  in  fighting  for 
their  country.  For  my  part,  I think  it 
fufficient  for  m.en  who  have  approved  their, 
virtue  in  aftion,  by  aflion  to  be  honoured 
for  it — by  fuch  as  you  fee  the  public  grati- 
tude now  performing  about  this  funeral ; 
and  that  the  virtues  of  many  ought  not 
to  be  endangered  by  the  management  of 
any  one  perfon,  when  their  credit  mnd 
precarioudy  depend  on  his  oration,  which 
may  be  good,  and  may  be  bad.  Diilicult 
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indeed  it  is,  ju'dicioufly  to  handle  a fiibjecl, 
where  even  probable  truth  will  hardly  gain 
alfent.  The  hearer,  enlightened  by  a long 
acquaintance,  and  warm  in  his  affedlions, 
may  quickly  pronounce  every  thing  un- 
favourably expreffed,  in  refpefl  to  what 
he  wilhes  and  what  he  Itnows;  whilR 
the  flranger  pronounceth  all  exaggerated, 
through  envy  of  thofe  deeds  which  he  is 
confeious  are  above  his  own  atchievement. 
For  the  praifes  bellowed  on  others  arc 
then  only  to  be  endured,  when  men  ima- 
gine they  can  do  thote  feats  they  hear  to 
have  been  done ; they  envy  what  they 
cannot  equal,  and  immediately  pronounce 
it  falfe.  Yet,  as  this  folcmnity  has  re- 
ceived its  fancliqn  from  the  authority  of 
our  anccllors,  it  is  my  duty  alfo  to  obey 
the  law,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure,. fo 
far  as  I am  able,  the  good-will  and  appro- 
bation of  all  my  audience. 

I iliall  therefore  begin  firll  with  our 
forefathers,  fmee  both  judice  and  decency 
require  we  fhould,  on  thisoccafion,  bellow 
on  them  an  honourable  remembrance.  In 
this  our  country  they  kept  themfelves  al- 
ways firmly  fettled ; and,  through  their 
valour,  handed  it  down  free  to  every 

fince-fucceeding  generation. Worthy, 

indeed,  of  praife  arc  they,  and  yet  more 
worthy  are  our  immediate  fathers  ; fince, 
enlarging  their  own  inheritance  into  the 
extcnfive  empire  which  we  now  pofieb, 
they  bequeathed  that  their  work  oftoii  to 
us  their  fons.  Yet  even  thefe  fucceiTes, 
we  ourlclves,  here  prefent,  we  who  are 
yet  in  the  llrength  and  vigour  of  our  days, 
have  nobly  improved,  and  have  made  fuch 
prcvifions  for  this  our  Athens,  that  now 
it  is  all-fufficieiit  in  itfelf  to  anfwer  every 
exigence  of  v/ar  and  of  peace.  I mean 
not  here  to  recite  thofe  martial  exploits 
by  which  thefe  ends  were  accomplirhed, 
or  the  refolute  defences  we  ourfelves 
and  our  forefathers  have  made  againil  the 
formidable  invafions  of  Barbarians  and 
Greeks.  Your  own  knowledge  of  thefe 
will  excufe  the  long  detail.  But,  by  what 
methods  we  have  rofe  to  this  height  of 
glory  and  power;  by  what  polity,  and  by 
what  condud,  we  are  thus  aggrandized  ; 
I fhall  firll  endeavour  to  fhew,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  praife  of  the  deceafed. 
I'hcfe,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  imperti- 
nent topics  on  this  occafion;  the  difeufiion 
of  them  mull  be  beneficial  to  this  numerous 
company  of  Athenians  and  of  llrangers. 

We  are  happy  in  a form  of  government 
which  cannot  envy  the  laws  of  our  neigh- 

bciirs ; 
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hours ; for  it  hath  ferved  as  a model  to 
others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And 
this  our  form,  as  committed  not  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
is  called  a democracy.  How  different  fo- 
ever  in  a private  capacity,  we  all  enjoy 
the  fame  general  equality  our  laws  are 
ftted  to  prefcrve  ; and  fuperior  honours, 
jufl  as  w'e  excel.  The  public  adminilira- 
tion  is  not  confined  to  a particular  family, 
but  is  attainable  only  by  merit.  Poverty 
is  not  an  hindrance,  fmce  whoever  is  able 
to  ferve  his  country  meets  with  no  ob- 
facle  to  preferment  from  his  hrll;  obfcu- 
lity.  The  ofiices  of  the  ftate  w'e  go 
through  without  obltrucUons  from  one 
another  ; and  live  together  in  the  mutual 
endearments  of  private  life  without  fufpi- 
cions ; not  augry  with  a neighbour  for 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  humour, 
nor  putting  on  that  countenance  of  dif- 
content,  which  pains,  though  it  cannot 
puniOi ; fo  that  in  private  life  we  converfe 
together  without  diffidence  or  damage, 
whilfl;  we  dare  not,  on  any  account,  offend 
againft  the  puiJic,  through  the  reverence 
we  bear  to  the  magidrates  and  the  lavvs, 
chiefly  to  thole  enaded  for  redrefs  of  the 
injured,  and  to  thofe  unwritten,  a breach 
of  which  is  allowed  difgrace.  Our  law's 
have  further  provided  for  the  mind  mcll: 
frequent  intermiffions  of  care,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  public  recreations  a^d  facri- 
£ccs  t^oughout  the  year,  elegantly  per- 
foimeci  w'ith  a peculiar  pomp,  the  daily 
delight  of  which  is  a charm  that  puts 
melancholy  to  flight.  The  grandeur  of 
this  our  Athens  caufes  the  produce  of 
the  whole  earth  to  be  imported  here,  by 
which  we  reap  a familiar  enjoyment,  not 
more  of  the  delicacies  of  our  own  growth, 
than  of  thofe  of  other  nations. 

In  the  affairs  of  w'ar  w'e  excel  thofe  of 
our  enemies,  who  adhere  to  methods  op- 
pofite  to  our  own;  for  w'e  lay  open  Athens 
to  general  refort,  nor  ever  drive  any 
llranger  from  us,  w'hom  either  improve- 
ment or  curiofitv  hath  brought  amonglt 
ns,  left  any  enemy  fnould  hurt  us  by 
feeing  what  is  never  concealed  : we  place 
not  fo  great  a confidence  in  the  prepara- 
tives and  artifices  of  war  as  in  the  native 
W'armth  of  our  fouls  impelling  us  to 
a61ion.  In  point  of  ed'ucation,  the  youth 
of  fome  people  are  inured,  by  a courfe  of 
laborious  exercife,  to  fupport  toil  and 
hard  (hip  like  men ; but  vve,notwithftandiiig 
our  eafy  and  elegant  way  of  life,  face  all 
the  dangers  of  war  as  intrepidly  as  they. 
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This-  may  be  proved  by  fads,  ftnee  th? 
Lacedemonians  never  invade  our  terri- 
tories, barely  with  their  owm,  but  with  the 
united  ftrength  of  all  their  confederates. 
But  when  we  invade  the  dominions  of 
our  neighbours,  for  the  moft  part  we 
conquer  w'itliout  difficulty,  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  thofe  who  fight  in  defence  of 
their  own  habitations.  The  ftrength  of 
our  whole  force,  no  enemy  hath  yet  ever 
experienced,  bccaufe  it  is  divided  by  our 
naval  expeditions,  or  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  our  fervice  by  land. 
But  if  any-where  they  engage  and  defeat 
a fmall  party  of  our  forces,  they  boaltingly 
give  it  out  a total  defeat ; and,  if  they  are 
beat,  they  were  certainly  overpowered  by 
our  united  ftrength.  What  though  from 
a ftate  of  inadivity,  rather  than  laborious 
exercife,  or  wdth  a natural,  rather  than  an 
acquired  valour,  we  learn  to  encounter 
danger;  this  good  at  lead  w'e  receive 
from  it,  that  we  nev-er  droop  under  the 
apprehenfion  of  poflible  misfortunes,  and 
when  we  hazard  the  danger,  are  found 
no  lefs  courageous  than  thofe  w'ho  are 
continually  inured  to  it.  In  thefe  refpeds, 
our  whole  community  deferves  juftly  to  be 
admired,  and  in  many  we  have  yet  to  men- 
tion. 

In  our  manner  of  living  we  fhevv  an 
elegance  tempered  with  frugality,  and  we 
cultivate  phiJofopliy,  without  enervating 
the  mind.  We  difplay  our  wealth  in  the 
feafon  of.  beneficence,  and  not  in  the 
vanity  of  difeourfe.  A confeffion  of 
poverty  is  difgrace  to  no  man  ; no  effort 
to  avoid  it,  is  difgrace  indeed.  There  is 
vifibly,  in  the  fame  perfons,  an  attention 
to  their  own  private  concerns,  and  thofe 
of  the  public ; and  in  others,  engaged  in 
die  labours  of  life,  there  is  a competent 
ffiill  in  the  affairs  of  government.'  For 
we  are  the  only  people  who  think  him 
that  does  not  meddle  in  ftate  affairs — not 
indolent,  but  good  for  nothing.  And  yet 
we  pafs  the  foundeft  judgment,  and  are 
quick  at  catching  the  right  apprehenfions 
of  things,  not  thinking  that  words  are 
prejudicial  to  adlions  ; but  rather  the  not 
being  duly  prepared  by  previous  debate, 
before  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cution. Herein  confifts  our  diftinguiflring 
excellence,  that  in  the  hour  of  adion  we 
Ihew  the  greateft  courage,  and  yet  debate 
before- hand  the  expediency  of  our  mea- 
ftires.  The  courage  of  others  is  the  refulc 
of  ignorance ; deliberation  makes  them 
cowards.  And  thofe  undoubtedly  muft 
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be  owned  to  have  tlie  greatefi:  fouls,  who, 
; mod  acutely  fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  war 
and  the  fvvccts  of  peace,  are  not  hence  in 
j the  lead  deterred  from  facing  danger, 
j In  adls  of  beneficence,  farther,  we  dlf- 

I fer  from  the  many.  We  prefcrv'e  friends, 
f not  by  receiving,  but  by  conferring  obli- 
gations. For  he  who  does  a kindncfs, 

; hath  the  advantage  over  him  who,  by  the 
law  of  gratitude,  becomes  a debtor  to 
his  benefador.  The  perfon  obliged  is 
i compelled  to  afl  tiie  more  infipid  part, 

I confcious  that  a ret  irn  cf  kindnefs  is 

Ij  merely  a payment,  and  not  an  obligation. 

And  we  alone  are  fpieudidiy  beneficent  to 
, others,  not  fo  much  from  i itereded  mo- 
tives,  as  for  the  credit  of  pure  liberality. 
I fhall  fum  up  what  yet  remains,  by  only 
adding,  that  our  Athens,  in  general,  is 
I the  fchool  of  Greece : and  that  every  fingle 
; Athenian  among  us  is  excellently  formed, 

I by  his  perfonal  qualifications,  for  all  the 
various  feenes  of  adlive  life,  adting  with  a 
mod:  graceful  demeanor,  and  a mod;  ready 
|i  habit  of  difpatch. 

ji  That  I have  not,  on  this  occafion,  made 
I ufe  of  a pomp  of  words,  but  the  truth  of 

;l  fads,  that  height  to  which,  by  fuch  a 

condudf,  this  Hate  hath  rofe,  is  an  un- 
i deniable  proof.  For  we  are  now  the  only 
■ people  of  the  world,  who  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  greater  than  in  report ; 

I the  only  people  who,  repelling  the  attacks 
j of  an  invading  enemy,  exempts  their  de- 
I feat  from  the  bludi  of  indignation,  and 
I to  their  tributaries  no  difeontent,  as  if 
b fubjcdl  to  men  unworthy  to  command. 
That  we  deferve  our  power,  we  need  no 
evidence  to  manifed: ; we  have  great  and 
fignal  proofs  of  this,  which  entitle  us  to 
the  admiration  of  theprefent  and  of  future 
ages.  We  want  ng  Homer  to  be  the  he- 
rald of  our  praife  ; no  poet  to  deck  olF  a 
I hiftory  v/ith  the  charms  of  verfe,  where  the 

j opinion  of  exploits  mud  fulfer  by  a drift 

j relation.  Every  Tea  hath  been  opened  by 

I our  fleets,  and  every  land  been  penetrated 

by  our  armies,  which  have  every  where 
left  behind  them  eternal  monuments  of  our 
enmity  and  our  fdendlhip. 

In  the  juft  defence  of  fuch  a date,  thefe 
“ viftims  of  their  own  valour,  fcorning  the 

; ruin  threatened  to  it,  have  valiantly 

j fought,  and  bravely  died.  And  every 

i one  of  thofe  who  furvive  is  ready,  J am 

i'  pcrluadeJ,  to  facrifice  life  in  fuch  a caufe. 

; And  for  this  reafon  have  I enlarged  fo 

I much  on  national  points,  to  giv^e  the 

cleared  proof,  that  in  the  prefent  war  we 


have  more  at  dake  than  men  whofe  public 
advantages  are  not  lo  valuable;  and  to 
illudrate  by  aftual  evidence,  how  great  a 
commendation  is  due  to  them  who  arc 
now  my  fubjefts,  and  the  grcatcfl  part  of 
which  they  have  already  received.  For 
the  encomiums  with  which  I have  cele- 
brated the  date,  have  been  earned  for  it 
by  the  bravery  of  thefe,  and  of  men  like 
thefe.  And  fuch  compliments  might  be 
thought  too  high  and  exaggerated,  if 
paded  on  any  Grecians,  but  them  alone. 
The  fatal  period  to  which  thefe  gp.llant 
fouls  are  now  reduced,  is  the  fured  evi- 
dence of  their  merit — an  evidence  begun 
in  their  lives,  and  completed  by  their 
deaths : for  it  is  a debt  of  juliice  to  pay 
fuperior  honours  to  men,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  in  lighting  for  their  country, 
though  inferior  to  others  in  every  virtue 
but  that  of  valour.  Their  lad  fervice 
effaceth  all  former  demerits — it  extends 
to  the  public ; their  private  demeanors 
reached  only  to  a few.  Yet  not  one  of 
thefe  was  at  all  induced  to  fhrink  from 
danger,  through  fondnefs  of  thofe  delights 
which  the  peaceful  alfluent  life  bedows; 
not  one  was  the  lefs  laviih  of  his  life, 
though  that  flattering  hope  attendant 
upon  want,  that  poverty  at  length  might 
be  exchanged  for  affluence.  One  palTiort 
there  was  in  their  minds  much  dronger 
than  thefe,  the  defire  of  vengeance  on 
their  enemies.  Regarding  this  ^ the 
mod  honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they 
boldly  rufhed  towards  the  mark,  to  feek 
revenge,  and  then  to  fatisfy  thofe  fecond- 
ary  palflons.  The  uncertain  event  they 
had  already  fecured  in  hope;  what  their 
eyes  fliewed  plainly  mud  be  done,  they 
truded  their  own  valour  to  accompiifli, 
thinking  it  more  glorious  to  defend  them- 
felves,  and  die  in  the  attempt,  than  to  yield 
and  live.  From  the  reproach  of  cowardice, 
indeed,  they  fled,  but  prefented  their  bo- 
dies to  the  fliock  of  battle ; when,  infen- 
fible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in  hope,  in 
the  doubtful  charge  they  indantly  drop  ; 
and  thus  difeharged  the  duty  which  brave 
men  owe  to  their  country. 

As  for  you,  who  now  furvive  them,  it 
is  your  bufmefs  to  pray  for  a better  fate— 
but  to  think  it  your  duty  alfo  to  prefei  vc 
the  fame  fpirit  and  warmth  of  courage 
againd  your  enemies;  hot  judging  the 
expediency  of  this  from  a mere  harangue 
—where  any  man,  indulging  a flow  ot 
words,  ma)T  tell  you,  v/hat  you  yourlelves 
know  as  well  as  he,  ho  v many  advantages 
y y there 
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there  are  in  fighting  valianily  againfl;  ycur 
enemies— but  rather  making  the  daily 
ircrearing  grandeur  of  this  community 
the  obj'v'dt  of  your  thoughts,  and  growing 
quite  enamoured  of  it.  And,  when  it 
really  appears  great  to  your  appvehcn- 
fions,  think  again,  that  this  grandeur  v/as 
acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men  ; by 
men  who  knew  their  duty,  and  in  the 
moments  of  action  were  fenfible  of  fltame  ; 
who,  whenever  their  attentpts  were  un- 
fucccfsfu!,  thought  it  diihonourable  their 
country  uiould  lland  in  need  of  any  thing 
th.cir  valour  could  do  for  it,  and  fo  made 
it  the  moll  glorious  prefent.  Bellowing 
flrus  their  lives  on  the  public,  they  have 
every  one  received  apraile  that  will  never 
decay,  a fepulchre  that  will  be  moll  il- 
luilricus. — Not  that  in  which  their  bones 
he  iT.oulceiing,  but  that  in  which  their 
fame  is  preferved,  to  be  on  every  occalion, 
when  honour  is  the  employ  of  either  word 
or  ad,  eternallv  remembered.  This  whole 
earth  is  the  fepulchre  of  illuilrious  men ; 
nor  is  it  the  inferiptien  on  the  columns  in 
tlieir  native  foil  that  alone  Thews  their 
merit,  but  \he  memorial  of  them,  better 
than  all  inferiptions,  in  every  foreign  na- 
tion, repcfi.ed  more  durably  in  univerfal 
remembrance  tlian  on  their  own  tomb. 
Ficn?  this  very  n\oment,  emulating  tlicfe 
noble  patterns,  placing  your  happinefs  in 
liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  prepar- 
ed to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  war. 
For,  to  be  lavifh  of  life  is  not  fo  noble  in 
thofe  whom  misfortunes  have  reduced  to 
jnifery  and  defpair,  as  in  men  who  liazaid 
the  iofs  of  a com  for  table  fubliilcnce,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blellings  this 
world  alFords,  by  an  unfucceEful  enter- 
prize.  Adverfity,  after  a fciies  of  eafe 
and  afluence,  finks  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  a man  of  fpirit,  than  the  llroke  c f death 
infenfibly  received  in  the  vigour  of  life 
ana  public  hope. 

For  this  reafon,  the  parents  of  thofe 
who  are  now  gone,  whoever  of  them  may 
be  attending  here,  I do  not  bewail;— 
1 ihall  rather  comfort.  Jt  is  well  known 
to  what  unhappy  accidents  they  were 
liable  from  the  moment  of  their  birth ; 
and  that  happinefs  belongs  to  men  who 
have  reached  the  moil  glorious'  period  of 
life,  as  thef«  now  have  who  are  to  you 
the  fource  of  forrow  ; thofe,  whefe  life 
hath  received  its  ample  mcafurc,  happy  in 
its  continuance,  and  equally  happv  in  its 
conclufion.  I know  it  in  truth  a dhncult 
tuk  i(s  lix  com-ioit  in  thofe  breads  which 
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will  have  frequent  remembrances,  in  feeing 
the  happinefs  of  others,  of  what  they  once 
themfelves  enjoyed.  And  forrow  flows  not 
from  the  abfence  of  thofe  good  things  we 
have  never  yet  experienced,  but  from  the 
lofs  of  thofe  to  which  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed.  I’liey,  who  are  not  yet  by  age  ex- 
empted from  ilTue,  fhould  be  comforted  in 
the  hope  of  having  more.  The  children 
yet  to  be  born  will  be  a private  benefit  to 
iomc,  in  caufing  them  to  forget  fuch  as  no 
longer  are,  and  will  be  a double  benefit  to 
their  country,  in  preventing  its  defolation, 
and  providing  for  its  fecurity.  For  thofe 
perfons  cannot  in  common  juflice  be  re- 
garded as  members  of  equal  value  to  the 
public,  who  have  no  children  to  expofe  to 
danger  for  itsfafety.  But  you,whofe  age 
is  already  far  advanced,  compute  the 
greater  fliiare  of  happinefs  your  longer  time 
hath  afforded  for  fo  much  gain,  perfuaded 
in  yourfelves  the  remainder  will  be  but 
fhort,  and  enlighten  that  fpace  by  the  glory 
gained  by  thefe.  It  is  greatnefs  of  foul 
alone  that  never  grows  old  ; nor  is  it  wealth 
that  delights  in  the  latter  flage  of  life,  as 
feme  give  cut,  fo  much  as  honour. 

To  you,  the  Tons  and  brothers  of  the  de- 
ccafed,  whatever  number  of  you  are  here,  a 
field  of  hardy  contention  is  opened.  For 
him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ready 
to  commend, fo  that  to  whatever  height  you 
puih  your  deferts,  you  will  fcarce  ever  bs 
thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  fomewhat  infe- 
rior, to  thefe.  Envy  will  exert  itfelf  againfl 
a competitor  whilft  life  remains ; but  when 
death  Hops  the  competition,  affcdlion  will 
applaud  witliout  reflraint. 

If,  after  this,  it  be  expefled  from  me  to 
fay  any  thing  to  you,  who  are  now  reduced 
to  a llate  of  widowhood,  about  female 
virtue,  1 (hall  exprefs  it  all  in  one  fliort 
admonition: — It  is  your  greatefi:  glory 
not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar 
to  your  fex,  and  to  give  the  men  as  little 
handle  as  pofilble  to  talk  of  your  behavi- 
our, whether  v/ell  or  ill. 

I have  now  difeharged  the  province  al- 
lotted me  by  the  laws,  and  faid  what  I 
thought  moll  pertinent  to  this  affcmbly. 
Our  departed  friends  have  by  fads  been 
already  honoured.  Their 'children,  from 
this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood,  Ihall 
be  educated  at  the  public  expence  of  the 
Hate*,  which  hath  appointed  fo  beneficial 

* The  law  was,  that  they  fhould  be  inftrudted  at 
the  public  expence,  and  when  come  to  age  pvefented 
with  a complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  honoured  with 
the  firfi  icatt  in  ail  public  places. 

a meed 
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a meed  for  thefe,  and  all  future  relics  of 
the  public  conteds.  For  wherever  the 
greated  rewards  are  propofed  for  virtue, 
there  the  bed  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be 
' found. — Now,  let  every  one  refpeelively 

; indulge  the  decent  grief  for  his  departed 
friends,  and  then  retire.  Thucydides. 

i § I3‘  to  the  Players. 

I Speak  the  fpeech,  I pray  you,  as  I 
! pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
our  players  do,  I had  as  lieve  the  town 
crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do  not 
faw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand ; bat 
ufe  all  gently:  for  in  the  very  torrent, 

■ temped,  and,  as  1 may  fay,  whirlwind  of 
; your  paflion,  you  mud  acquire  and  beget 
a temperance  that  may  give  it  fmoothneis. 
Oh!  it  oftends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a 
i robudous  perivvig-pated  fellow  tear  a paf- 
fion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the 
I ears  of  the  groundlings  ; who  (for  the  mod 
part)  are  capable  of  nothing,  but  inexpli- 
I cable  dumb  Ihcws  and  noife.  Pray  you, 

j avoid  it. 

;|  Be  not  too  tame  neither : but  let  your 
own  diferetion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the 
1,  atUon  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  aflion ; 
with  this  fpecial  obfervance,  that  you  o’er- 
dep  not  the  modedy  of  nature ; for  any 
I thing  fo  overdone,  is  from  the  purpofe  of 
I playing ; whofe  end  is— to  hold,  as  ’twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  fiiew  Virtue 
her  own  feature.  Scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  predure.  Now,  this  over- 
j done,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make 
: the  unlkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the 

judicious  grieve;  the  cenfure  of  one  cf 
i which  mud,  in  your  allowance,  o’erwcigli* 

! a whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh ! there  be 
players  that  I have  feen  play,  and  heard 
others  praife,  and  that  highly,  that,  neither 
having  the  accent  of  Chridian,  nor  the 
gait  of  Chridian,  Pagan,  nor  man,  have 
' fo  drutted  and  bellowed,  that  I have 
thought  fome  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  them,  and  not  made  them  well  j they 
I imitated  humanity  fo  abominably, 
j And  let  thofe  that  play  your  clowns, 

I fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for  them : 
for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themfelves 
laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren 
fpcdlators  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the 
I mean  time,  fome  ncceflary  quedion  of  the 
play  be  then  to  be  conlidered: — that’s  vil- 
lainous, and  (hews  a mod  pitiful  ambition 
: , in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Sbakefpeare^ 
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§ 14.  The  Char  abler  oT  s.  ^ 

The  birth  of  Marius  was  obfeure, 
though  foiTie  call  it  cquedrian,  and  his 
education  wholly  in  camps;  where  he 
learnt  thve  fird  rudiments  of  war,  under 
the  greated  mader  of  that  age,  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  dedroyed  Carthage ; till  by 
long  fervice,  didinguifhed  valour,  and  a 
peculiar  hardinefs  and  patience  of  dif- 
cipline,  he  advanced  himfelf  gradually 
through  all  the  Reps  of  military  honour, 
with  the  reputation  of  a brave  and  com- 
plete foldier.  The  obfeurity  of  his  ex- 
traftion,  which  depreded  him  with  the 
nohi'ity,  made  him  the  greater  favourite 
of  the  people ; who,  on  all  occafions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to 
be  truded  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
or  to  have  the  command  of  a difficult  and 
defperate  war : and,  in  truth,  he  twice 
delivered  them  from  the  mod  delperate, 
with  which  they  had  ever  been  threatened 
by  a foreign  enemy.  Scipio,  from  the 
obfervatiom-of  his  martial  talents,  while 
he  had  yet  inferior  command  in 

the  army,  gave  a kind  of  prophetic  tedi- 
mony  of  his  future  glory  ; for  being  afkec! 
by  fome  of  his  oflicgrs,  who  v/cre  fupping 
with  him  at  Numantia,  what  general  the 
republic  would  have,  in  cafe  of  any  acci- 
dent to  himfelf?  That  man  replied  he, 
pointing  to  Marius  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and 
provident ; and  while  he  was  watching 
the  moit  favourable  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, affcdled  to  take;  all  hjs  me  a fa  res  from 
augurs  and  diviners;  nor  e\'er  gave  battle, 
till  by  pretended  omens  and  divdne  admo- 
nitions he  had  infpired  his  fpldiers  with  a 
confidence  cf  viftory  ; fo  that  his  enemies 
dreaded  him  as  foinething  moretnan  mor- 
tal; and  both  friends  and  foes  believed 
him  to  act  always  by  a peculiar  impuife 
and  direction,  from  the  gods.  His  meric 
however  was  wholly  military,  void  of 
every  accomplifhment  of  learning,  which 
he  openly  adcClcd  to  defpile;  fo  that  Ar- 
pinum  had  the  fingularVelicity  to  produce 
the  mod  glorious  contemner,  as  well  as 
the  mod  ifludrious  improver,  of  the  arts 
and  eloquence  of  Rome  *.  He  made  no 
figure,  therefore,  in  tne  gown,  nor  had 
any  other  way  of  fudaming  his  authority- 
in  the  city,  than  by  cheridiing  the  natural 
jealoufy  between  the  fenate  and  the  people; 
that  by  this  declared  enmity  to'the  one  he 
might  always  l^e  at  the  head  of  the  other; 

* Arpinum  was  alfo  ths  native  city  of  Cicero* 

Y y 2 whof« 
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^vhofe  favour  he  managed,  not  with  any 
view  to  the  public  good,  for  he  had  no- 
thing in  him  of  the  ftatefman  or  the  pa- 
triot, but  to  the  advancement  of  his  private 
intereO:  and  glory.  In  fhort,  he  was  crafty, 
cruel,  covetous,  and  perfidious;  of  a tem- 
per and  talents  greatly  ferviceable  abroad, 
but  turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home  ; an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  nobles,  ever 
feeking  occafions  to  mortify  them,  and 
ready  to  facrifice  the  republic,  which  he 
had  faved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge. 
After  a life  fpent  in  the  perpetual  tolls  of 
foreign  or  domeftic  wars,  he  died  at  laft 
in  his  bed,  in  a good  old  age,  and  in  his 
feventh  confulfhip ; an  honour  that  no 
Roman  before  him  ever  attained. 

Middleton. 

§ 15-  Romulus  to  the  People  ef  Rome, 
after  building  the  City. 

If  all  the  firength  of  cities  lay  in  the 
height  of  their  ramparts,  or  the  depth  of 
their  ditches,  we  fhould  have  great  reafon 
to  be  in  fear  for  that  which  we  have  now 
built.  But  are  there  in  reality  any  walls 
too  high  to  be  fcaled  by  a valiant  enemy  ? 
and  of  what  ufe  are  ramparts  in  intedine 
divifions  ^ They  may  ferve  for  a defence 
againft  fudden  incurfions  from  abroad ; 
but  it  is  by  courage  and  prudence  chiefly, 
that  the  invafions  of  foreign  enemies  are 
'repelled ; and  by  unanimity,  fobriety,  and 
judice,  that  domedic  feditions  are  pre- 
vented. Cities  fortified  by  the  drorrged 
bulwarks  have  been  often  feen  to  yield  to 
■ force  from  without,  or  to  tumults  from 
^t*ithin.  An  exaft  military  difeipline,  and 
a dcady  obfervance  of  civil  polity,  are  the 
fuiell  barriers  againd  thefc  evils. 

But  there  is  dill  another  point  of  great 
importance  to  be  confidered.  The  prof- 
perity  of  feme  rifing  colonies,  and  the 
fpeedy  ruin  of  others,  have  in  a great 
mcafure  been  owing  to  their  form  of  go- 
vernment. V/ere  there  but  one  manner 
of  ruling  dates  and  cities  that  could  make 
them  happy,  the  choice  would  not  be 
difiicult;  but  I have  learnt,  that  of  the 
various  forms  of  government  among  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  there  are  three 
which  are  highly  extolled  by  thofe  who 
have  experienced  them;  and  yet,  that 
no  one  of  thefe  is  in  all  refpefts  perfeO^ 
hut  each  of  them  has  feme  innate  and 
incurable  defect.  Chufe  you,  then,  in 
what  rnanrrer  this  city  fhall  be  governed. 
Shall  it  be  by  one  man  ? fhall  it  be  by  a 
feie'd  number  of  the  wifed  among  us  ? or 
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lhall  the  legiflative  power  be  in  the  people  ? 
As  for  me,  I (hall  fubmit  to  whatever 
form  of  adminidration  you  {hall  pltafe  to 
eltablifh.  As  1 think  myfelf  not  unworthy 
to  command,  fo  neither  am  I unwilling  to 
obey.  Your  having  chofen  me  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  colony,  and  your  calling  the 
city  after  my  name,  are  honours  fufficient 
to  content  me;  honours  of  which,  living 
or  dead,  I never  can  be  deprived. 

Hooke. 

§ 16.  The  Charabler  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  died  afrer  he  had  laid  down  the 
didatorlhip,  and  redored  liberty  to  the 
republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a 
private  fenator,  and  with  perfed  fecurity, 
in  that  city  where  he  had  exercifed  the 
mod  bloody  tyranny:  but  nothing  was 
thought  to  be  greater  in  his  charader, 
than  that,  daring  the  three  years  in  which 
the  Marians  were  maders  of  Italy,  he 
neither  difiembled  his  refolution  of  pur- 
fuing  them  by  arms,  nor  negleded  the 
war  which  he  had  upon  his  hands ; bat 
thought  it  his  duty,  fird  to  chadife  a fo- 
reign enemy,  before  he  took  his  revenge 
upon  citizens.  His  family  was  noble  and 
patrician,  which  yet,  through  the  indo- 
lency  of  his  ancedors,  had  made  no  figure 
in  the  republic  for  many  generations,  and 
was  almod  funk  into  obfeurity,  till  he 
produced  it  again  into  light,  by  afpiring 
to  the  honours  of  the  date.  He  was  a 
lover  and  patron  of  polite  letters,  having 
been  carefully  inftituted  himfelf  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  R.ome ; but  from 
a peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondnefs 
for  the  company  of  mimics  and  players, 
was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a life  of 
luxury  and  pleafure  ; fo  that  when  he  was 
fent  quaedor  to  Marius,  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  Marius  complained,  that  in  fo  rough 
and  defperate  a fervice  chance  had  given 
him  fo  foft  and  delicate  a quaedor.  But, 
whether  roufed  by  tlie.  example,  or  dung 
by  the  reproach  of  his  general,  he  behaved 
himfelf  in  that  charge  wdth  the  greated 
vigour  and  courage^  lulFering  no  man  to 
outdo  him  in  any  part  of  military  duty  or 
labour,  making  himfelf  equal  and  familiar 
even  to  the  lowed  of  the  foldicrs,  and 
obliging  them  by  all  his  good  offices  and 
his  money:  fo  that  he  foon  acquired  the 
favour  of  his  army,  wdth  the  cliaradlcr  of 
a brave  and  {kilful  commander ; and  lived 
to  drive  Marius  himfelf,  banilhed  and 
piofcribed,  into  that  very  province  where 
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he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at  firfl:  as 
his  quaeftor.  He  had  a wonderful  faculty 
of  concealing  his  paffions  and  purpofes; 
and  was  fo  different  from  himfelf  in  dif- 
ferent circumllances,  that  he  fecmed  as  it 
were  to  be  two  men  in  one:  no  man  was 
ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  vic- 
tory ; none  more  bloody  and  cruel  after 
it.  In  war,  he  pradifed  the  fame  art 
that  he  had  feen  fo  fuccefsful  to  Marius, 
of  railing  a kind  of  enthui'iafm  and  con- 
tempt of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the  for- 
gery of  aufpices  and  divine  admonitions ; 
for  which  end,  he  carried  always  about 
with  him  a little  Jftatue  of  Apollo,  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Delphi;  nnd  when- 
ever he  had  refolved  to  give  battle,  ufed 
to  embrace  it  in  fight  of  the  foldiers,  and 
beg  the  fpeedy  confirmation  of  its  pro- 
mifes  to  him.  From  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  fuccefs  and  profperity,  he  af- 
fumed  a furname,  unknown  before  to  the 
Romans,  of  Felix,  or  the  Fortunate;  and 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  fays 
Velleius,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his 
vidories.  Pliny  calls  it  a wicked  title, 
drawn  from  the  blood  and  opprelfion  of 
his  country ; for  which  pollerity  would 
think  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than 
thofe  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  He 
had  one  felicity,  however,  peculiar  to 
himfelf^  of  being  the  only  man  in  hillory, 
in  whom  the  odium  of  the  moft  barbarous 
cruelties  was  extinguilhed  by  the  glory  of 
his  great  ads.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a 
good  opinion  of  his  caufe,  yet  detefted 
the  inhumanity  of  his  vidory,  and  never 
fpeaks  of  him  with  refped,  nor  of  his 
government  but  as  a proper  tyranny ; 
calling  him,  “ a mailer  of  three  moll  pef- 
tilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty.'* 
He  was  the  firll  of  his.  family  whole  dead 
body  was  burnt;  for,  having  ordered  Ma- 
rius’s remains  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave, 
and  thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  he  was 
apprehenfive  of  the  fame  infult  upon  his 
own,  if  left  to  the  ufual  way  of  burial. 
A little  before  his  death,  he  made  his  own 
epitaph,  the  fum  of  which  was,  “ that  no 
“ man  had  ever  gone  beyond  him,  in  do- 
''  ing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his 
“ enemies.’*  Middleton. 

§ 17*  Hannibal  to  Scipio  Africa- 
Nus,  at  their  Liter^vie-zv  preceding  the 
Battle  of  Z,ama, 

Since  fate  has  fo  ordained  it,  that  T, 
who  began  the  war,  an.d  who  have  been 
fo  often  on  the  point  of  ending  it  by  a 
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complete  conquefi,  Ihould  now  come  of  my 
own  motion  to  alk  a peace ; I am  glad  that 
it  is  of  you,  Scipio,  I have  the  fortune  to 
alk  it.  Nor  will  this  be  among  the  leafi: 
of  your  glories,  that  Hannibal,  vidorious 
over  fo  many  Roman  generals,  fubmitted 
at  lall  to  you. 

I could  wifli,  that  our  fathers  and  we 
had  confined  our  ambition  within  the 
limits  which  nature  Teems  to  have  pre- 
Icribed  to  it;  the  Ihores  of  Africa,  and  the 
Ihores  of  Italy.  The  gods  did  not  give 
us  that  mind.  On  both  Tides  we  have 
been  fo  eager  after  foreign  pofTelTions, 
as  to  put  our  own  to  the  hazard  of  war, 
Rome  and  Carthage  have  had,  each  in 
her  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates.  But 
fmce  errors  pad  may  be  more  eafily  blamed 
than  correded,  let  it  now  be  the  work  of 
you  and  me  to  put  an  end,  if  pofiible,  to 
the  obftinate  contention.  For  my  own 
part,  my  years,  and  the  experience  .1 
have  had  of  the  inllability  of  fortune,  in- 
clines me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  deter- 
mination, which  reafon  can  decide.  But 
much  I fear,  Scipio,  that  your  youth, 
your  want  of  the  like  experience,  your 
uninterrupted  fuccefs,  may  render  you 
averfe  from  the  thoughts  of  peace.  He 
whom  fortune  has  never  failed,  rarely 
refleds  upon  her  inconftancy.  Yet,  with- 
out recurring  to  former  examples,  my  own 
may  perhaps  fuffice  to  teach  you  modera- 
tion. I am  that  fame  Hannibal,  who 
after  my  vidory  at  Cannte,  became  mailer 
of  the  greatell  part  of  your  country,  and 
deliberated  with  myfelf  what  fate  I Ihould 
decree  to  Italy  and  Rome.  And  now- 
fee  the  change  1 Here,  in  Africa,  I am 
come  to  treat  with  a Roman,  for  my  own 
prelervation  and  iny  country*s.  Such 
are  the  fports  of  fortune.  Is  Ihe  then 
to  be  trufted  becaufe  (he  fmiles  I An  ad- 
vantageous peace  is  preferable  to  the 
hope  of  vidory.  The  one  is  in  your  own 
power,  the  other  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
gods.  Should  you  prove  vidorious,  it 
would  add  little  to  your  own  glory,  or 
the  glory  of  your  country;  if  vanquilhed, 
you  lofe  in  one  hour  all  the  honour  and 
reputation  you  have  been  fo  many  years 
acquiring.  But  what  is  my  aim  in  all 
this: — that  you  fhould  content  yourfelf 
with  our  celHon  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  all  the  iflands  between  Italy  and 
Africa.  A peace  onthefe  conditions  will, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  fecure  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Cartbiige,  butbe  fufiiciently 
glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  Roman  name. 
Y y 3 And 
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And  do  not  tell  me,  that  fome  of  onr  citi- 
zens dealt  fraudulently  with  you  in  the  late 
treaty — it  is  I,  Hannibal,  that  now  aik  a 
peace  : I afk  it,  becaufe  I think  it  expedient 
for  my  country;  and,  thinking  it  expedient, 
I will  inviolably  maintain  it. 

Hooke. 

§ 18.  Zzivid* s Anfwer. 

1 knew  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  was 
the  hope  of  your  return  which  emboldened 
the  Carthaginians  to  break  the  truce  with 
us,  and  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  a 
peace,  when  it  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  concluded ; and  your  prefent  pro- 
pofal  is  a proof  of  it.  You  retrench  from 
their  conceftions  every  thing  but  what  we 
are,  and  have  been  long  , poftefted  of. 
But  as  it  is  your  care  that  your  fellov/- 
citizens  ftiould  have  the  obligations  to  you, 
of  being  eafed  from  a great  part  of  their 
burden,  fo  it  ought  to  be  mine  that  they 
draw  no  advantage  from  their  perfidiouf- 
nei's.  Nobody  is  more  fenfible  than  I am 
of  the  weaknefs  of  man,  and  the  power  of 
fortune,  and  that  whatever  we  enterprize 
is  fubjeft  to  a thouland  chances.  If,  be- 
fore the  Romans  paiied  into  .Af]-ica,  you 
had  of  your  own  accord  quitted  Italy,  and 
made  the  offers  you  now  make,  I believe 
they  would  not  have  been  rejeded.  But 
as  you  have  been  forced  out  of  Italy,  and 
wo  are  mailers  here  of  the  open  country, 
the  fituation  of  things  is  much  altered. 
And,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  conftdered,  the 
Carthaginians,  by  tlie  late  treaty  which  we 
entered  into  at  their  requeft,  were,  over 
and  above  what  you  offer,  to  have  reftored 
to  us  our  prifoners  without  ranfom,  de- 
livered up  their  (hips  of  war,  paid  us  five 
thoufand  talents,  and  to  have  given  liof- 
tages  for  the  performance  of  all.  The 
fen?.te  accepted  thefe  conditions,  but  Car- 
thage failed  on  her  part;  Carth?4ge  de- 
ceived us.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Are 
the  Carthaginians  to  be  releafed  from'  the 
moil  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  as 
a rewarcl  of  their  breach  of  faith?  No, 
certainly.  If,  to  the  conditions  befere 
agreed  upon,  you  had  added  fome  new 
articles  to  our  advantage,  there  would 
liave  been  '“matter  of  reference  to  the 
Iboman  people  ; but  when,  inftcad  of  add- 
ing, you  retrench,  there  is  no  room  for 
deliberation.  The  Carthaginians  there- 
fore muft  fubmit  to  us  at  difcrction,  or 
muft  vanquifli  us  in  V^ttle, 


§ 19.  The  CharaSier  of 
Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  fur- 
name  of  the  Great,  by  that  fort  of  merit 
which,  fiom  the  conftitution  of  the  re- 
public, neceftarily  made  him  great;  a 
fame  and  fuccefs  in  war,  fuperior  to  what 
Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  her  generals.  He  had  tri- 
umphed, at  three  feveral  limes,  over  the 
three  different  parts  of  the  known  w'orld, 
Europe,  Afla,  Africa;  and  by  his  viftories 
had  almoft  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  dominion ; 
for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had 
found  the  lefter  Afia  the  boundary,  but 
left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire.  He 
was  about  fix  • years  older  than  Csfar ; 
and  while  Csefar,  immerfed  in  pleafures, 
opprefted  with  debts,  and  fufpefted  by 
all  honeft  men,  was  hardly  able  to  fhew 
his  head,  Pompey  was  flourifhing  in  the 
height  of  power  and  glory ; and,  by  the 
conlent  of  all  parties,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  poll  that 
his  ambition  feemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the 
firft  man  in  Rome;  the  leader,  not  the 
tyrant  of  his  country  ; for  he  more  than 
once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  m.ade 
himfelf  the  mafter  of  it  without  any  rifk, 
if  Jiis  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  leaft,  had 
not  reftrained  him:  but  he  lived  in  a per- 
petual expeHation  of  receiving  from  the 
gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care 
to  feize  by  force;  and,  by  fomenting  the 
diforders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them 
to  the  neceliity  of  creating  h'm  didator. 
It  is  an  obfc!  vation  of  all  the  hiftorians, 
that  wliile  CVefar  made  no  difference  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  ufurp- 
ed,  whether  over  thofe  wlio  loved,  or 
thofe  who  feared  him;  Pompey  ieemed  to 
value  none  but  what  was  olTered;  nor  to 
have  any  defire  to  govern,  but  w ith  the 
gccd-vvill  of  the  governed.  "What  leifure 
he  found  from  his  wars,  he  employed  in 
the  ftudy  of  polite  letters,  and  cfpecially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have 
acquired  great  fame,  if  his  genius  had 
not  draw'll  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory 
of  arms;  yet  he  pleaded  feveral  caufes 
with  applaufe,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends 
and  clients;  and  feme  of  them  in  con- 
jumftion  with  Cicero.  His  language  was 
copious  and  elevated  ; his  fentiments  juft; 
his  voice  fvveet ; his  adlicn  noble,  and  full 
cf  . dignity.  But  his  talents  w'cre  better 
formed  for  arms  than  the  gown ; for 
thouoli  in  both  he  cbfcived  the  lame  oil- 

cipline. 
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cipline,  a perpetual  modefly,  temperance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviour;  yet  in 
the  licence  of  camps  the  example  was 
more  rare  and  llrikmg.  His  peribn  was 
extremely  graceful,  and  imprinting  re- 
fpeft;  yet  with  an  air  of  referved  haugh- 
tinefs,  whicli  became  the  general  better 
than  the  citizen.  His  parts  were  plau  • 
fible,  rather  than  great;  fpecious,  rather 
than  penetrating;  and  his  views  of  policies 
but  narrow;  for  his  chief  inftrument  of 
governing  was  dliFimulation  ; yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real 
fentimenls.  As  he  was  a better  foldier 
than  a ftatefman,  fo  what  he  gained  in 
the  camp  he  ufually  lofc  in  the  city ; and 
though  adored  wlien  abroad,  was  often 
alFronted  and  mortified  at  home,  till  tlie 
imprudent  oppofition  of  the  fenate  drove 
him  to  that  alliance  with  Crafiiis  and 
Ccefar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himfelf 
and  the  republic.  He  took  in  thefe  two, 
not  as  the  partners,  but  the  mindflcers 
rather  of  his  power;  that  by  giving  them 
Ibme  fnars  with  him,  he  mignt  make  his 
own  aufiorlty  uncontrollable : he  had  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  could  ever 
prove  his  rivals;  fince  neither  of  them 
had  any  credit  or  charafler  of  that  kind, 
which  alone  could  raife  them  above  the 
laws;  a fuperior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at 
their  devotion : all  this  was  purely  Ids 
own  ; till,  by  cherifliing  Csefar,  and  throw- 
ing Into  his  hands  the  only  thing  which 
he  wanted,  arms,  and  military  command, 
he  made  him  at  lail  too  firong  for  him- 
felf,  and  never  began  to  fear  him  till  it 
was  too  late.  Cice-ro  warmly • difiuaded 
both  his  union  and  his  breach  with  Cmfar; 
and  after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  flill,  the 
thought  of  giving  him  battle  : if  any  of 
thefe  counfels  had  been  followed,  Pompey 
had  preferved  his  life  and  honour,  and 
the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged 
to  his  fate  by  a natural  fuperititicn,  and 
attention  to  thofe  vain  auguries,  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  Haruf- 
pices : he  had  feen  the  fame  temper  in 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  obferved  the  happy 
effefls  of  it : but  they  affumed  it  only  cut 
,of  policy,  he  out  of  principle  : they  ufed 
it  to  animate  their  foldiers,  when  they  had 
found  a probable  opportunity  of  fighting  : 
but  he,  againfl:  all  prudence  and  proba- 
bility, was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his 
own  ruin.  He  faw  his  mirtakes  at  laft, 
when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  correfl 
them ; and  in  his  wretched  flight  from 


Pharfalia,  was  forced  to  confefs,  that  he 
h.ad  traded  too  much  to  his  hopes;  and 
that  Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  fern 
farther  into  things  than  he.  Tne  refo- 
lution  of  feeking  refuge  in  Egypt  fiaiPned 
the  fad  cat.alcrophe  of  this  great  man; 
the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  had  been 
highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  proteflion  at 
Rome,  anti  reftoration  to  his  kingdom: 
and  the  fon  had  Pent  a confi  ierabie  fleet  to 
his  affiib.ince  in  the  prefent  war:  but  in  this 
ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was 
there  to  he  expeded  f oni  a court  governed 
by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  f all 
v/hofe  politics  turned,  not  on  the  honour 
of  the  king,  but  the  eiHblifhment  of  their 
own  power;  which  was  likely  to  beeclipfcd 
by  the  admiifion  of  Pompey.  Hovv  happy 
had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  iu  that 
ficknefs,  when  all  IraJy  was  putting  up 
vows  and  prayers  for  iiis  fafety  ! or,  if  he 
liad  fallen  by  the  chance  of  war,  on  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  in  the  defence  of  his 
country’s  liberty,he  had  died  flill  glorious, 
though  unfortunate;  but,  as  if  he  had  been 
referved  for  an  example  of  the  inflability 
of  human  greatnefs,  he,  who  a few  days 
before  commanded  kings  and  confals,  and 
all  the  n'obiefl  of  Rome,  was  fentenced 
to  die  by  a council  of  flaves ; murdered 
by  a bale  deferter;  cafl  out  naked  and 
headlefs  on  the  Egyptian  flrand ; and 
when  tiie  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  fays, 
had  fcarce  been  fulHcient  for  his  vidories, 
could  not  find  a fpot  upon  it  at  Laft  for  a 
grave.  His  body  was  burnt  on  the  (bore 
by  one  of  his  freed-men,  with  the  planks 
of  an  old  fifhing-boat;  and  his  aflies, 
being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  depoflted 
privately,  by  his  wi^e  Cornelia,  in  a vault 
by  his  alban  villa.  The  Egyptians  how- 
ever raifed  a monument  to  him  on  the 
place,  and  adorn.cd  it  with  figures  of  brafs, 
which  being  defaced  afterwards  by  time, 
and  buried  almofl  in  fand  and  rubbKh,  was 
fought  out,  and  reflored  by  the  emperor 
Eladrian. 

Middleton. 

§ 20.  Sub?niJJion’,  Complaint Intreating'— 
The  speech  ef  Seneca  ike  Pbilofophsr  to 
Nf.  KO,  complaining  of  the  Envy  of  his 
Ene?niesy  and  requefing  the  Emperor  to 
reduce  him  back  to  his  for)ner  narrovs 
Circiimfances,  -that  he  ?night  no  longer  be 
an  Objed  of  their  Malignity. 

May  it  pleafe  the  imperial  majefly  of 
Cicfar,  favourably  to  accept  the  hambl« 
fubmiflions  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
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of  the  weak  though  faithful  guide  of  his 
youth. 

It  is  now  a great  many  years  fince  I 
hril;  had  the  honour  of  attending  your 
imperial  majedy  as  preceptor.  And  your 
bounty  has  rewarded  my  iajouis  witli  nich 
aftiuence,  as  has  dr„wn  upon  me,  what  I 
had  reafon  to  expea'i,  d.e  crivy  of  many  of 
thofe  perfons,  who  a.re  rdways  ready  to 
preferibs  to  thtir  prince  where  to  bellow, 
and  where  to  vrithinad  his  favours.  It 
is  well  kno\>/n,  th  t your  illuhrious  an- 
cefior,  Au<|UiLUS,  bellowed  on  his  deferv- 
ing  d.vourites,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  ho- 
nours an.',  emoluments,  fultable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  benefadior,  and  to  the  fervices 
of  the  receivers:  nor  has  lus  ccndudl  been 
bl.imecl.  My  employment  about  your  im- 
perial majeliy  has,  indeed,  been  purely 
Ciomdlic : I have  r.either  headed  your 
armies,  nor  affifled  at  your  councils.  But 
you  know.  Sir,  (iliough  there  are  fome  who 
do  not  A era  to  attend  to  it)  that  a prince 
may  be  Icrvc-I  in  di.herent  ways,  fome 
more,  cliiers  Irfs  confpicuous:  and  that 
the  latter  may  be  to  him  as  valuable -as  the 
former. 

“ But  what!”  fiy  my  enemies,  lhall 
a private  permn,  of  equellrian  rank, 
and  a provi.  cial  by  birth,  be  advanced 
to  an  equa’ity  with  the  patricians  ? Shall 
“ an  upllart,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank 
with  thole  who  can,  by  the  llfitues  which 
“ make  the  ornament  of  their  palaces, 
“ reckon  backv/ard  a line  of  ancedors, 
«•'  long  enough  to  tire  out  the  falli  * ? bhall 
a philofupher  wlio  has  written  for  others 
“ precepts  of  moderation,  and  contempt 
‘‘  of  all  that  is  externa],  himfeif  live  in 
affluence  and  luxury  ? Shall  he  purchafe 
“ eftates  and  lay  out  money  at  intereft  ? 
Shall  he  build  palaces,  plant  gardens, 
and  adorn  a country  at  his  own  expence, 
and  for  hisowm  plealure?” 

Caefar  has  given  royally,  as  became 
imperial  magnificence.  Seneca  has  re- 
ceived what  his  prince  bellowed;  nor  did 
he  ever  afe : he  is  only  guilty  of — not 
refufing,  Csfar’s  rank  places  him  above 
the  reach  of  invidious  malignity.  Seneca 
is  not,  nor  can  be,  high  enough  to  defpife 
the  envious.  As  the  overloaded  foldier, 
or  traveller,  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  his  burden,  fo  I,  in  this  lall  llage  of  the 
journey  of  life,  now  that  I hnd  myfelf  un- 
equal to  the  lighted  cares,  beg,  that  Caefar 

* The  fafli,  or  calendars,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  al- 
STianacks,  of  the  ancients,  had,  as  our  almanacks, 
tables  of  kings,  confuls,  &c. 


would  kindly  eafe  me  of  the  trouble  of  my 
unwieldy  wealth.  I befeech  him  to  redore 
to  the  imperial  treafury,  from  whence  it 
came,  what  is  to  me  fuperduous  and  cum- 
brous. The  time  and  the  attention,  which 
I am  now  obliged  to  bedow  upon  my  villa 
and  my  gardens,  I fhall  be  glad  to  apply  to 
the  regulation  of  my  mind.  Cajfar  is  in 
the  flower  of  life ; long  may  he  be  equal 
to  the  toils  of  government  ! His  gcodnefs 
will  grant  to  his  worn-out  fervant  leave  to 
retire.  It  will  not  be  derogatory  from 
Ctefar’s  greatnefs  to  have  it  faid,  that  he 
beflowed  favours  on  fome,  who,  fo  far  from 
being  intoxicated  vvith  them,  fhewed— 
that  they  could  be  happy,  when  (at  their 
own  requed)  divedci  pf  them. 

Corn.  Tacit. 

§ 7.1.  Speech  (s/' Chari  DEM  us,  At 
THEN  IAN  Exile  at  the  Court  Da- 
rius, on  being  ajked  his  Opinion  of  the 
<ivarlike  Preparations  making  by  that  Prince 
againf  Alexander. 

Perhaps  your  Majedy  may  not  bear  the 
truth  fiom  the  mouth  of  a Grecian,  and  an 
exile : and  if  I do  not  declare  it  now,  I 
never  will,  perhaps  I may  never  have 
another  opportunity.  — Your  Majedy’s 
numerous  army,  drawn  from  various  na- 
tions, and  which  unpeoples  the  call,  may 
feem  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  gold,  the  purple,  and  the 
fplendour  of  arms,  which  drike  the  eyes  of 
beholders,  make  a fliow  which  furpafl'esthe 
imagination  of  all  who  have  not  feen  it. 
The  Macedonian  army,  vvith  which  ycur 
Majefty’s  forces  are  going  to  contend,  is^ 
on  the  contrary,  grim,  and  horrid  of  af- 
pedl,  and  clad  in  iron.  I'he  irrendible 
phalanx  is  a body  of  men  who,  in  the 
held  of  battle,  fear  no  onfet,  being  prac- 
tifed  to  hold  together,  man  to  man,  Ihield 
to  fliield,  and  fpear  to  fpear ; fo  that  a 
brazen  wall  might  as  foon  be  broke 
through.  In  advancing,  in  wheeling  tq 
right  or  left,  in  attacking,  in  every  exer- 
ciVe  of  arms,  they  aft  as  one  man.  They 
anfwer  the  flighted  fign  from  the  com- 
mander, as  if  his  foul  animiEtcd  the  whole 
army.  Every  foldier  has  a knowledge 
of  war  fufficient  for  a general.  And  this 
difcipline,  by  which  the  Macedonian  army 
is  become  fo  formidable,  was  fird  eda- 
blilhed,  and  has  been  all  along  kept  up, 
by  a fixed  contempt  of  what  your  Ma- 
jedy’s troops  are  fo  vain  of,  I mean  gold 
and  diver.  The  bare  earth  ferves  them 
for  beds.  Whatever  will  fatisfy  nature. 
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is  their  luxury.  Their  repole  is  always 
Ihorter  than  the  night.  Your  Majefty 
may,  therefore,  ju':ige,  whether  the  Thef- 
falian,  Acarnanian  and  ^tolian  cavalry, 
and  the  Macedonian  phalanx — an  army 
that  has,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofidon,  over- 
run half  the  world — are  to  be  repelled  by 
a multitude  (however  numerous)  armed 
with  flings,  and  (lakes  hardened  at  the 
points  by  Are.  To  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  Alexander,  your  Majefty  ought  to 
have  an  army  compofed  of  the  fame  fort 
of  troops : and  they  are  no  where  to  be 
had,  but  in  the  fame  countries  which  pro- 
duced thofe  conquerors  of  the  world. — It 
is  therefore  my  opinion,  that,  if  your  Ma- 
jefty were  to  apply  the  gold  and  filver, 
which  now  fo  fuperfluoully  adorns  your 
men,  to  the  purpofe  of  hiring  an  army 
from  Greece,  to  contend  with  Greeks,  you 
might  have  fome  chance  for  fuccefs ; other- 
wife  I fee  no  reafon  to  expedl  any  thing 
elfe,  than  that  your  army  (hould  be  de- 
feated, as  all  the  others  have  been  who 
have  encountered  the  irrefiftible  Macedo- 
nians. ^ Curiius, 

§22.  ^he  Chara^er  of 

Caefar  was  endowed  with  every  great 
and  noble  quality,  that  could  exalt  human 
nature,  and  give  a man  the  afcendant  in 
fociety ; formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  vvell 
as  war ; provident  in  council ; fearlefs  in 
aftion ; and  executing  what  he  had  re- 
folved  with  an  amazing  celerity  : gene- 
rous beyond  meafure  to  his  friends;  pla- 
cable to  his  enemies  ; and  for  parts,  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  fcarce  inferior  to  any  man. 
His  orations  were  admired  for  two  quali- 
ties, which  are  feldom  found  together, 
ftrength  and  elegance;  Cicero  ranks  him 
among  the  greateft  orators  that  Rome 
ever  bred ; and  Quin6tilian  fays,  that  he 
fpoke  with  the  fame  force  with  which  he 
fought ; and  if  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man 
capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was  he 
a mafter  only  of  the  politer  arts  ; but 
converfant  al(o  with  the  mod  abftrufe  and 
critical  parts  of  learning  ; and,  among 
other  works  which  he  publiflied,  addreffed 
two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy'  of 
lauguage,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  writ- 
ing correftly.  Ke  was  a moft  liberal  pa- 
tron of  wit  and  learning,  wherefoever  they 
were  found  ; and  out  of  his  love  of  thofe 
talents,  would  readily  pardon  thofe  who 
had  employed  them  againft  himfelf ; right- 
ly  judging,  that  by  making  fuch  men 
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his  friends,  he  (hould  draw  praifes  from  the 
fame  fountain  from  which  he  had  been 
afperfed.  His  capital  paflions  were  am- 
bition, and  love  of  pleafure  ; which  he  in- 
dulged in  their  turns  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs ; yet  the  (irft  was  always  predominant; 
to  which  he  could  eafily  facrifice  all  the 
charms  of  the  fecond,  and  draw  pleafure 
even  from  toils  and  dangers,  when  they 
miniftered  to  his  glory.  For  he  thought 
Tyranny,  as  Cicero  fays,  the  greateft  of 
goddeffes ; and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth 
a verfe  of  Euripides,  which  exprefled  the 
image  of  his  foul,  that  if  right  and  juftice 
were  ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be 
violated  for  the  fake  of  reigning.  This 
was  the  chief  end  and  purpofe  of  his  life  ; 
the  fcheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his 
early  youth;  fo  that,  as  Cato  truly  de- 
clared of  him,  he  came  with  fobriety  and 
meditation  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  were  two 
things  neceifary,  to  acquire  and  to  fup- 
port  power — foldiers  and  money ; which 
yet  depended  mutually  upon  each  other ; 
with  money  therefore  he  provided  fol- 
diers, and  with  foldiers  extorted  money ; 
and  was,  of  all  men,  the  moft  rapacious 
in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ; (par- 
ing neither  prince,  nor  (late,  nor  temple, 
nor  even  private  perfons,  who  were  known 
to  poffefs  any  (hare  of  treafure.  His  grea^, 
abilities  would  neceifarily  have  made  him 
one  of  the  (irft  citizens  of  Rome;  but,  dif- 
daining  the  condition  of  a fubjed,  he  could 
never  reft,  till  he  made  himfelf  a monarch. 
In  ading  this  laft  part,  his  ufual  prudence 
feemed  to  fail  him ; as  if  the  height  to 
which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his 
head,  and  made  him  giddy:  for,  by  a vain 
often  cation  of  his  power,  he  deftroyed  the 
(lability  of  it : and  as  men  (horten  life  by 
living  too  fad,  fo  by  an  intemperance  cf 
reigning,  he  brought  his  reign  to  a vio- 
lent end.  Middleton. 

§ 23.  Cai.isthenesV  of  Cle- 

o N ’r  Flattery  /o  Al exa n d e r,  on  nvhom 
he  had  propofed  to  confer  Divinity  by 
Vote. 

If  the  king  were  prefent,  Cleon,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  my  anfwering  to  what 
you  have  juft  propofed  : he  would  himfelf 
reprove  you  for  endeavouring  to  draw  him 
into  an  imitation  of  foreign  abfurdities, 
and  for  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  fuch 
unmanly  flattery.  As  he  is  abfent,  I take 
upon  me  to  tell  you,  in  his  name,  that  no 

praife 
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praife  is  lafHng,  but  what  is  rational ; and 
that  you  do  what  you  can  to  leflen  his 
glory,  in  dead  of  adding  to  it.  Heroes 
have  never,  among  us,  been  deified  till 
after  their  death  ; and,  whatever  may  be 
your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon,  for  my  part, 
I wilh  the  king  may  not,  for  many  years 
to  come,  obtain  that  honour. 

You  have  nrentioned,  as  precedents  of 
what  you  propofe,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were 
deified  over  a cup  of  wine  ? and  are  you 
and  I qualified  to  make  gods  ? Is  the 
king,  our  fovereign,  to  receive  his  divinity 
from  you  and  me,  who  are  his  fubjeds? 
Firfi:  try  your  power,  whether  you  can 
make  a king.  It  is,  furely,  eafier  to  malce 
a king  than  a god  ; to  give  an  earthly  do- 
minion, than  a throne  in  heaven.  I only 
v/ilh  that  the  gods  may  have  heard,  with- 
out offence,  the  arrogant  propofal  you 
have  made  of  adding  one  to  their  number; 
and  that  they  may  dill  be  fo  propitious  to 
us,  as  to  grant  the  continuance  of  that 
fuccefs  to  our  affairs  wuth  which  they  have 
hitherto  favoured  us.  For  my  part,  I am 
not  afhamed  of  my  country  ; mor  do  I ap- 
prove of  our  adopting  the  rites  of  foreign 
nations,  or  learning  from  them  how  we 
ought  to  reverence  our  kings,  'j’o  receive 
laws  or  rules  of  condufl  from  them,  v;hat 
is  it  but  to  confefs  ourfelves  inferior  to 
them  ? ^ Curtins, 

§ 24.  The  CbaraSIer  cf  Chro, 

If  we  confider  the  charader  of  Cato 
without  prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a great 
and  worthy  man ; a friend  to  truth,  virtue, 
liberty;  yet,  falfely  meafuring  all  du;y  by 
the  ablurd  rigour  of  the  lloical  rule,  he 
was  generally  difappointed  of  the  end 
W'hicli  he  fought  by  it,  the  happinefs  both 
pf  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  pri- 
vate condud  he  was  fevere,  morofe,  inex- 
orable ; banifhing  all  the  fofter  affedions, 
as  natural  enemdes  to  juilice,  and  as  fug- 
gelHng  falfe  motives  of  ading,  from  fa- 
vour, clemency,  and  compaffion:  in  public 
allhirs  he  was  the  fame ; had  but  one  rule 
ef  policy,  to  adhere  to  what  was  right, 
without  regard  to  time  or  circumftances, 
or  even  to  a force  that  could  controui  him ; 
for,  infiead  of  managing  the  power  of  the 
great,  fo  as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extrad 
any  good  from  it,  lie  was  urging  it  always 
to  ads  of  violence  by  a pc/petual  defiance ; 
fo  that,  with  the  bell  intentions  in  the 
world,  i^e  often  did  great  harm  ip  the  re- 


public. This  was  his  general  behaviour; 
yet  from  fomc  particular  fads,  it  appears 
that  his  flrength  of  mind  was  not  always 
impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of 
pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal ; which, 
when  managed  and  flattered  to  a certain 
point,  would  betray  him  fometimes  into 
meafures  contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of 
right  and  truth.  The  lail  ad  of  his  life 
was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philofo- 
phy  : when  he  could  no  longer  be  what  he 
had  been ; or  when  the  ills  of  life  over- 
balanced the  good,  which,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  his  fed,  was  a jull  caufe  for  dying ; 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a fpirit  and 
refoiutlon  which  would  make  one  imagine, 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  cccafion 
of  dying  in  his  proper  charader.  On  die 
whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable  than 
amiable;  fit  to  be  praifed,  rather  than  imi- 
tt^ted.  Middleton, 

§ 25.  BpvUTUs’j  Speech  in  V indie atiort  of 
CiLSAR’r  Murder, 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !-»- 
Flear  me,  for  rny  caufe;  and  be  filent,  that 
you  may  hear.  Believe  me,  for  mine  ho- 
nour ; and  have  refped  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe.  Cenfure  me,  in 
ycDr  wifdom;  and  awake  your  fenfes,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge. 

If  there  be  any  in  tills  affeinbly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Creiaids,  to  him  1 fay,  that 
Brutus’s  love  to  Cajfar  was  no  Icfs  than  his. 
If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
role  againlt  Cmfar  ? this  is  mry  anfwer—- 
Not  that  1 loved  Caefar  lefs,  but  thrit  I 
loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Cmfar 
were,  and  die  all  haves ; than  that  Carfar 
were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ? As  Ctefar 
loved  me,  I weep  for  him  ; as  he  was  for r 
tunate,  I rejoice  at  it ; as  he  was  valiant, 

I honour  him ; but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
hew  him.  I'liere  are  tears  for  his  love, 
joy  for  his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour> 
and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who’s  here 
fo  bale,  that  would  be  a bond-man  ? — If 
any,  fpeak  ^ for  him  have  I oflended. 
V/ho’s  here  fo  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman  ?— ’If  any,  Ipeak  ; for  him  have  I 
offended.  Who’s  here  fo  vile,  that  will 
not  love  his  country.^  If  any,  fpeak; 
for  him  have  I offended.-—!  pauie  for  a 
reply. — — 

None.^ — Then  none  have  I offended. 

I have  done  no  more  to  Cmfar,  than  you 
hiould  do  to  Brutus.  The  queiiion  of  his 
^ieath  is  inrolled  in  the  cnpitol  j his  glory 
X not 
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jiot  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ; 
nor  his  offences  inforced,  for  which  he 
luifered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by' Mark 
Antony  ; who,  though  he  had  no  liand  in 
his  death,  (haU  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a place  in  the  common- wealth;  as, 
which  of  you  (hall  not?  With  this  I depart 
— That,  as  I flew  my  beil  lover  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I have  the  fame  dagger 
for  myfelf,  when  it  fliall  pleafemy  country 
to  need  my  death.  Shakefpeare. 

§ 26.  AComparifcnofC.JHShKn.vitbQM:o. 

As  to  their  extraflion,  years,  and  elo- 
■cjuence,  they  were  pretty  nigh  equal.  Both 
of  them  had  the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind, 
both  the  fame  degree  ot  glory,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways  : Caefar  was  celebrated  for  his 
great  bounty  and  generofity ; Cato  for  his 
unfullied  integrity  : the  former  became  re- 
nowned by  his  humanity  and  compaffion ; 
an  auftere  fe verity  heightened  the  dignity 
of  the  latter.  Cmfar  acquired  glory  by  a 
liberal,  compaffionatc,  and  forgiving  tem- 
per; as  did  Cato,  by  never  bellowing  any 
thing.  In  the  one,  the  miferable  found  a 
fanftuary;  in  tlie  other,  the  guilty  met 
with  a certain  ddlruftion.  Cteiar  was  ad- 
mired for  an  eafy  yielding  temper;  Cato 
for  his  immoveable  firmnefs ; Csefar,  in  a 
word,  had  formed  himlelf  for  a laborious 
adive  life  ; was  intent  upon  promoting  the 
interefl  of  his  xTiends,  to  the  negledl  of  his 
own ; and  refufed  to  grant  nothing  that  was 
worth  accepting ; what  he  defired  for  him- 
felf,  was  to  have  fovereign  command,  to  be 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  engaged  in  new 
wars,  in  order  to  difplay  his  military  ta- 
lents, As  for  Cato,  his  only  fludy  was 
moderation,  regular  condufl,  and,  above 
all,  rigorous  fcverity:  he  did  not  vie  with 
the  rich  in  riches,  nor  in  fafdon  with  the 
factious ; but,  taking  a nobler  aim,  he  con- 
tended in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in  mo- 
defly  with  the  modeft,  iu  integrity  with  the  - 
upright;  and  was  more  defirous  to  be  vir- 
tuous, than  appear  fo : fo  that' the  lefs  he 
courted  fame,  the  more  it  followed  him. 

/ Sallujiy  by  Mr.  Ro/e. 

§ 27.  C/.IUS  Marius  to  the  Romans, 
Jbenving  the  Abfurdity  of  their  hef  fating 
to  confer  on  him  the  Rank  of  Generaly 
merely  on  Account  of  his  Extraction. 

It  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen, 
to  obferve  a material  difference  between 
the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  fland  candidates 
for  places  of  power  and  trufl,  before  and 


after  their  obtaining  them.  Thcyfolicit 
them  in  one  manner,  and  execute  them  in 
another.  They  fet  out  with  a great  ap- 
pearance of  afliviry,hunii!ity,and  modera- 
tion ; and  they  quickly  fail  into  floth,  pride, 
and  aval  ice. — it  i',  undoubtedly,  r.o  eafy 
matter  to  difeharge,  to  the  general  fatif- 
failion,  the  duty  of  a fupiemc  commander, 
in  troubicfome  times.  I am,  1 hope,  duly 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  cfiice  I 
pi'opofe  to  take  upon  me  for  the  feivice  of 
niy  country.  To  carry  on,  with  efieft,  an 
expenfive  war,  and  yet  be  frugal  of  the 
public  money ; to  oblige  thofe  to  ferve, 
whom  it  may  be  delicate  to  offend ; to 
condudl,  at  the  fame  time,  a complicated 
variety  of  operations;  to  concert  meafurcs 
at  home,  anfwerable  to  the  flate  cf  things 
abroad;  and  to  gain  every  valuable  end, 
in  fpite  cf  oppofition  from  the  envious,  the 
faftious,  and  the  difaffedled— to  do  all  this, 
my  countrymen,  is  more  diflicult  than  is 
generally  thought. 

But  befides  the  dlfadvantages  which  are 
common  to  me  with  all  others  in  emi- 
nent flations,  my  cafe  is,  in  this  re'pefl,  pe- 
culiarly hard — that  whereas  a commander 
of  Patrician  rank;  if  he  is  guilty  of  a nc- 
glefl  or  breach  of  duty,  has  his  great  con- 
nections, the  antiquity  of  his  family,  the 
important  fervices  of  his  anceflors,  and  the 
multitudes  he  has,  by  power,  engaged  in 
his  interefl,  to  fereen  him  from  condign 
punifliment,  my  whole  fafety  depends 
upon  myfeif ; which  renders  it  the  more 
indlfpenfibly  neceffary  for  me  to  take  care 
that  my  conduct  be  clear  and  unexception-' 
able.  Befide.s,  I am  well  aware,  my  coun- 
trymen, that  the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon 
me ; and  that,  though  the  impartial,  who 
prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the  common- 
we.alth  to  all  other  confiderations,  favour 
my  pretenfions,the  Patricians  want  nothing 
fo  much  as  an  occaflon  againfl:  me.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  fixed  refolution,  to  ufe  my 
beft  endeavours,  that  you  be  not  difap- 
pointed  in  me,  and  that  their  indirccl  de- 
figns  againfl  me  may  be  defeated. 

I have,  from  my  youth,  been  familiar 
with  toils  and  with  dangers.  I was  faith- 
ful to  your  interefl,  my  countrymen,  when 
I ferved  you  for  no  reward,  but  that  of 
honour.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  betray  you, 
now  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  a 
place  of  profit.  You  have  committed  to 
my  conduit  the  war  againfl  Jugurtha. 
The  Patricians  are  offended  at  this.  But 
where  would  be  the  wifdom  of  giving  fucli 
a command  to  one  of  their  honourable 
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body  ? a perfon  of  illuftrious  birth,  of  an- 
cient family,  of  innumerable  ftatues,  but 
—of  no  experience  ! What  fervice  would 
his  long  line  of  dead  anceftors,  or  his  mul- 
titude of  motionlefs  ftatues,  do  his  coun- 
try in  the  day  of  battle?  What  could  iuch 
,a  general  do,  but  in  his  trepidation  and  in- 
experience, have  recourfe  to  Tome  inferior 
commander,  for  diredtion  in  difficulties  to 
which  he  was  not  himfelf  equal  ? Thus 
your  Patrician  general  would,  in  fact,  have 
a general  over  him ; fo  that  the  acting 
commander  would  {till  be  a Plebeian.  So 
true  is  this,  my  countrymen,  that  I have, 
myfelf,  known  thofe  who  have  been  chofen 
confuls,  begin  then  to  read  the  hiftory  cf 
their  own  country,  of  which,  till  that 
time,  they  were  totally  ignorant;  that  is, 
they  firll  obtained  the  employment,  and 
then  bethought  themfelves  of  the  qualifi- 
cations neceffary  for  the  proper  difcharge 
of  it. 

I fubmit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on 
which  fide  the  advantage  lies,  when  a 
comparifon  is  made  between  Patrician 
liaughtinefs  and  Plebeian  experience.  The 
very  adlions,  which  they  have  only  read,  I 
have  partly  fee  n,  and  partly  myfelf  atchicv- 
ed.  What  they  know  by  reading,  1 know 
by  adlion.  They  are  pleafed  to  flight  my 
mean  bii  ih;  I defpife  their  mean  charac- 
ters. Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the  ob- 
jedion  againft  me  ; want  of  perfonal  worth 
againll  them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  ihe 
fame  fpecies?  What  can  make  a difference 
between  one  man  and  another,  but  the  en- 
dowments of  the  mind?  For  my  part, 
i iliall  always  look  upon  the  braveflinan  as 
the  nobldl  man.  Suppofe  it  were  enquir- 
ed cf  the  fathers  of  luch  Patricians  as  Al- 
binus  and  Beflia,  whether,  if  they  had  their 
choice,  they  would  deflre  Tons  of  their  cha- 
racter, or  of  mine;  what  would  they  an- 
fwer  but  that  they  fliould  vvifn  the  worthi- 
cll:  to  be  their  Ions?  If  the  Patricians  have 
reafon  to  defpife  me,  let  them  likevvife 
defpife  tlielr  anceflors;  whofe  nobility  was 
the  fruit  of  their  virtue.  Do  they  envy 
the  honours  bellowed  upon  me  r Let  them 
envy  likewife,  my  labours,  my  abllinence, 
and  the  dangers  I have  undergone  for  my 
country,  by  which  I have  acquired  therp. 
But  thofe  wonhlefs  men  lead  Inch  a life  of 
inactivity,  as  if  they  defpifed  any  honours 
vou  can  bellow,  v/hilit  they  afpire  to  ho- 
nours as  if  they  had  deferved  them  by  the 
mofl  induhrious  virtue.  They  lay  claim 
to  the  rewards  of  aftiviiy,  for  their  having 
enjoyed  the  p’e'Tures  of  luxury  ; yet  none 
can  be  mo-c  lavifli  than  they  are  in  praife 


of  their  anceflors : and  they  imagine  they 
honour  themfelves  by  celebrating  their 
forefathers ; whereas  they  do  the  very  con- 
trary : for,  as  much  as  their  anceflors  were 
diftinguilhed  for  their  virtues,  fo  much  are 
they  difgracedby  their  vices.  The  glory 
of  anceflors  cafls  a light,  indeed,  upon  their 
poflerity ; but  it  only  ferves  to  fliew  what 
the  defeendants  are.  It  alike  exhibits  to 
public  view  their  degeneracy  and  their 
worth.  I own,  1 cannot  boaft  of  the  deeds 
of  my  forefathers ; but  1 hope  I may  an- 
fwer  the  cavils  of  the  Patricians,  by  ftand- 
ing  up  in  defence  of  what  I have  myfelf 
done. 

Obferve  now,  my  countrymen,  the  in- 
juflice  of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate 
to  themfelves  honours,  on  account  of  the 
exploits  done  by  their  forefathers;  whilfl 
they  will  not  allow  me  the  due  praife,  for 
performing  the  very  fame  fort  of  aClions  in 
my  own  perfon.  He  has  no  ftatues,  they 
cry,  of  his  family.  He  can  trace  no  ve- 
nerable line  of  anceflors.— What  then? 
Is  it  matter  of  more  praife  to  difgrace 
one’s  illuflrious  anceftors,  than  to  become 
illuflrious  by  one’s  own  good  behaviour? 
What  if  I can  fliew  no  flatues  of  my  fa- 
mily? lean  fliew  the  ftandards,  the  ar- 
mour, and  the  trappings,  which  I have  my- 
felf taken  from  the  vanquiflied : I can  fliew 
the  fears  of  thofe  wounds  which  I have  re- 
ceived by  facing  the  enemies  of  my  coun- 
try. Thefe  are  my  ftatues.  Thefe  are  the* 
honours  I boaft  of.  Not  left  me  by  inhe- 
ritance, as  theirs : but  earned  by  toil,  by 
abllinence,  by  valour;  amidft  clouds  of 
dull,  and  feas  of  blood : feenes  of  adllon, 
where  thofe  effeminate  Patricians,  who  en- 
deavour by  indiredl  means  to  depreciate 
me  in  your  elleem,  have  never  dared  to 
fliew  their  faces.  Salluji. 

§ 2S.  T/je  Chara^ler  of  C.\T aline. 

Lucius  Cataline  was  defeended  of  an  il- 
lufirious  family  : he  was  a man  of  great 
vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a 
difpofition  extremely  profligate  and  de- 
praved. From  his  youth  he  took  pleafure 
in  civil  wars,  mafl'acres,  depredations,  and 
intefliiie  broils ; and  in  thefe  he  employed 
his  younger  days.  His  body  was  formed 
for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of 
reft,  to  a degree  indeed  incredible : his 
fpirit  was  daring,  fubtle,  and  changeable : 
he  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  fimulation 
and  diffimiilation ; covetous  of  what  be- 
longed to  others,  lavllh  of  his  own  ; vio- 
lent in  his  paffions;  he  had  eloquence 
enough,  but  a fmall  iliare  of  wifdom.  His 
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boundlefs  foul  was  conftantly  engaged  in 
extravagant  and  romantic  projeds,  too  high 
to  be  attempted. 

After  Sylla’s  ufurpation,  he  was  fired 
with  a violent  deure  of  feizing  the  go- 
vernment ; and,  provided  he  could  but 
carry  his  point,  he  was  not  at  all  folici- 
tous  by  vvLat  means.  His  fpirit,  naturally 
violent,  was  daily  more  and  more  hurried 
on  to  the  execution  of  his  defign,  by  his  po- 
verty, and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  crimes ; 
both  which  evils  he  had  heightened  by  the 
pradlices  above-mentioned.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  it  by  the  wickednefs  of  the 
Hate,  thoroughly  debauched  by  luxury  and 
avarice ; vices  equally  fatal,  though  of 
contrary  natures.  SalluJ},  hy  Mr.  Rofe. 

§ 29.  Speech  of  Titus  Quinctius 

to  the  Romans,  <when  the  ana 

VoLSCi,  taking  Advantage  of  their  in- 

tefine  CommotionSy  ravaged  their  coun- 

t7-y  to  the  Gates  of  Rome. 

Though  I am  not  confcious,  O Romans, 
of  any  crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet 
with  the  utmoft  fhame  and  confufion  that 
I appear  in  your  alTembly.  Y ou  have  feen 
it — pofterity  will  know  it ! — in  the  fourth 
confullhip  of^Titus  Quinftius,  the  JEqui 
and  Volfci  (fcarce  a match  for  the  Hernici 
alone)  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  and  went  away  again  unchaHifed  ! 
The  courfe  of  our  manners,  indeed,  and 
the  Hate  of  our  affairs,  have  long  been 
fuch,  that  I had  no  reafon  to  prefage  much 
good  ; but,  could  I have  imagined  that  fo 
great  an  ignominy  would  have  befallen  me 
this  year,  I would,  by  banifhm.ent  or  death 
(if  all  other  means  had  failed)  have  avoid- 
ed the  Hation  I am  now  in.  What ! might 
Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if  thofe  men 
who  were  at  our  gates  had  not  wanted 
courage  for  the  attempt? — Rome  taken, 
whilH  I was  conful! — Of  honours  I had 
fuffcient  — of  life  enough — more  than 
enough — I fliould  have  died  in  my  third 
confulate. 

But  who  are  they  that  our  daHardly  ene- 
mies thus  defpife  ? — the  confuls,  or  you, 
Romans  ? If  we  are  in  fault,  depofe  us,  or 
punifh  us  yet  more  feverely.  If  you  are 
to  blame — may  neither  gods  nor  men  pu- 
nifh  your  faults ! only  may  you  repent ! 
No,  Romans,  the  confidence  of  our  ene- 
mies is  not  owing  to  their  courage,  or  to 
their  belief  of  your  cowardice : they  have 
been  too  often  vanquifned,  not  to  know 
both  themfeives  and  you,  Difeord,  dif- 
cord^  is  the  ruin  of  this  city  I The  eter- 
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nal  difputes  between  tlic  fenate  and  the 
people  are  the  foie  caufe  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. While  vve  will  fet  no  bounds  to  our 
dominion,  n r you  to  your  liberty;  while 
you  impatiently  endure  Patrician  magi- 
ll rates,  and  vve  Plebeian  ; our  enemies  take 
heart,  grow  elated,  and  prefumptuous.  in 
the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  is  it, 
Pvomans,  you  v/ould  have?  You  defired 
Tribunes  ; for  the  fake  of  peace,  we 
granted  them.  You  were  eager  to  hav'e 
Decemvirs;  we  confented  to  their  crea- 
tion. You  grew  weary  of  thefe  Decem- 
virs ; we  obliged  them  to  abdicate.  Your 
hatred  purfued  them  when  reduced  to  pri- 
vate men  ; and  we  fuffered  you  to  put  to 
death,  or  banidi.  Patricians  of  the  firil: 
rank  in  the  republic.  You  iRfiHed  upon 
the  reHoration  of  the  'rribunefnip ; we 
yielded  : we  quietly  favv  Confuls  of  your 
own  faction  defied.  You  have  the  pro- 
tedionof  your  Tribunes,  and  the  privilege 
of  appeal : the  Patricians  are  fubjeded  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Commons.  Under  pre- 
tence of  equal  and  impartial  laws,  you 
have  invaded  our  rights ; and  we  have 
fuffered  it,  and  we  Hill  fuffer  it.  When 
ffall  we  fee  an  end  of  difeord  ? When  fhall 
we  have  one  intereH,  and  one  common 
country  ? Vidorious  and  triumphant,  you 
fliew  lefs  temper  than  we  under  defeat. 
When  you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  can 
feize  the  Aventine  hill,  you  can  poffefs 
yourfelves  of  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  ^fqai- 
line  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  Hirs 
to  hinder  it.  But  againH  us  you  are  va- 
liant, againH  us  you  can  arm  with  diligence. 
Come  on  then,  befiege  the  fenate- ho ufc, 
make  a camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the  jails 
with  our  chief  nobles;  and,  when  you  have 
atchieved  thefe  glorious  exploits,  then,  at 
laH,  fally  out  at  the  .iEfquiline  gate,  with 
the  fame  fierce  fpirits,  againH  the  enemy. 
Does  your  refoiution  fail  you  for  this  ? Go 
then,  and  behold  from  our  walls  your  lands 
ravaged,  your  houfes  plundered  and  in 
flames,  the  whole  country  laid  wafle  with 
fire  and  fword.  Have  you  any  thing  here 
to  repair  thefe  damages  ? Wbll  the  Tri- 
bunes make  up  your  lofies  to  you  ? They  will 
give  you  words  as  many  as  you  pleafe  ; 
bring  impeachments  in  abundance  againH 
the  prime  men  in  the  Hate ; heap  laws 
upon  laws  ; affemblies  you  fliall  have  with- 
out end : but  will  any  of  you  return  the 
richer  from  thofe  aflemblies  ? Extinguifii, 
O Romans,  thefe  fatal  divifions  ; gene- 
roufiy  break  this  curfed  enchantment, 
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which  keeps  you  buried  in  a fcandalous  in- 
adlion.  Open  your  eyes,  and  confider  the 
management  of  thofe  ambitious  men,  who, 
to  make  themielves  powerful  in  their  party, 
fludy  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment 
diviiions  in  the  commonwealth. — If  you 
can  but  fummon  up  your  former  courage, 
*vif  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome  with 
your  confuls,  there  is  no  punirnment  you 
can  inflifl  which  I will  not  fuhmit  to,  if  I 
do  not  in  a few  days  drive  thofe  pillagers 
out  of  our  territory.  This  terror  of  war, 
with  which  you  feein  fo  grievoudy  llruck, 
diall  quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to 
tiieir  own  cities.  Hooke, 

§ 30.  Mi  C IPS  A to  JUGURTHA. 

You  know,  Jugurtha,  that  I received 
you  under  my  protedlion  in  your  early 
youth,  when  left  a hclpiefs  and  hopelefs 
orphan.  1 advanced  you  to  high  honours 
in  my  kingdom,  in  the  full  ahurance  that 
you  would  prove  grateful  for  my  kindnefs 
to  you ; and  that,  if  1 came  to  have  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  you  would  ftudy  to  repay 
to  them  what  you  owed  to  me.  Hitherto 
I have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  cf  my  fa- 
vours to  you.  For,  to  omit  all  former  in- 
llances  of  your  extraordinary  merit,  your 
late  behaviour  in  the  Numantian  war  has 
refledted  upon  me,  and  my  kingdom,  a 
new  and  diltinguifhed  glory.  You  have, 
by  your  valour,  rendered  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, which  before  was  well  aftedled 
to  our  intered,  much  more  friendly.  In 
Spain,  you  have  railed  the  honour  of  my 
name  and  crown.  And  you  have  fur- 
mounted  what  is  jufdy  reckoned  one  of  the 
grcatefi  difficulties ; having,  by  your  me- 
rit, filenccd  envy.  My  difiblution  feems 
now  to  be  fad  approaching.  I therefore 
befeech  and  conjure  you,  my  dear  Jugur- 
tha ! by  this  right  hand ; by  the  remem- 
brance of  my  pad  kindnefs  to  you;  by  the 
honour  of  my  kingdom;  and  by  the  ma- 
jedy  of  the  gods ; be  kind  to  my  two  Tons, 
whom  my  ihvour  to  you  has  made  your 
brothers  ; and  do  not  think  cf  forming  a 
conneflion  with  any  llranger,  to  the  pre- 
judice of'your  relations.  It  is  not  by  arms, 
nor  by  treafures,  that  a kingdom  is  iecured, 
but  by  well  affected  fubjefls  and  allies. 
And  it  is  by  faithful  and  important  fcrvlc'^, 
that  friendffiip  (which  neither  gold  will 
purchafe,  nor  arms  extort)  is  fecured., 
But  what  frienddiip  is  more  perfea,  than 
that  which  ought  to  obtain  between  bro- 
thers ? What  fidelity  can  ’be  expeded 
among  drangers,  if  it  is  wanting  among 


relations  ? The  kingdom  I leave  you  is  iii 
good  condition,  if  you  govern  it  properly ; 
if  otherwife,  it  is  weak.  For  by  agree- 
ment a fmall  date  increafes ; by  divilion  a 
great  one  falls  into  ruin.  It  will  lie  upon 
you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  come  to  riper  years 
than  your  brothers,  to  provide  that  no 
mifeondud  produce  any  bad  effed.  And, 
if  any  diffierence  fhould  arife  between  you 
and  your  brothers  (which  may  the  gods 
avert!)  the  public  will  charge  you,  how- 
ever innocent  you  may  be,  as  the  aggrefior, 
becaufe  your  years  and  abilities  give  you 
the  fuperiority.  But  T firmly  p'erfuade  my- 
felf,  that  you  will  treat  them  with  kindnefs, 
and  that  they  will  honour  and  edeem  you, 
as  your  didiugulffieJ  virtue  deferves. 

SalluJ}, 

§ 31.  Speech  cf  Publius  Scipio  to  the 

Roman  Army,  hefore  the  Battle  of  the 

I'lCIN. 

Were  you,  foldiers,  the  fame  army 
which  I had  with  me  in  Gaul,  I might 
well  forbear  faying  any  thing  to  you  at 
this  time  : for,  what  occafion  could  there 
be  to  ule  exhortation  to  a cavalry  that 
had  fo  fignally  vanquiflied  the  fquadrons 
of  the  enemy  upon  the  Rhone  j or  to  le- 
gions, by  whom  that  fame  «(nemy,  flying 
before  them  to  avoid  a battle,  did  in  effedb 
confefs  themfelves  conquered.^  But,  as 
thefe  troops,  having  l>een  inrolled  for 
Spain,  are  there  with  my  brother  Cneius, 
making  war  under  iny  aufpices  (as  was  the 
will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Roine)  I, 
that  you  might  have  a conful  for  your  cap- 
tain, againd  Hannibal  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, have  freely  offered  myfelf  for  this 
war.  You,  then,  have  a new  general;- 
and  I a new  army.  On  this  account,  a 
few  words  from  me  to  you  will  be  neither 
improper  nor  unfeafbnable. 

Tli-J.t  you  may  not  be  unapprifed  of  what 
fort  of  enemies  you  are  going  to  encounter, 
or  cf  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they 
are  the  very  fame  whom,  in  a former  war, 
you  vanquiffied  both  by  land  and  fea  ; the 
fame,  from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia : and  who  have  been  thefe  twenty 
yea*  3 your  tributaries.  You  will  not,  I 
prefume,  inarch  againd  thefe  men,  with 
only  that  courage  with  which  you  are  wont 
to  face  other  enemies ; but  with  a certain 
atiger  and  indignation,  fuch  as  you  would 
feel  if  you  faw  your  flaves  on  a ludden  rife 
up  in  arms  againd  you.  Conquered  and 
enilaved,  it  is  not  boldnefs,  but  neceflity, 
that  urges  th^eni  to  battle,  unlefs  you  can 

believe 
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believe  that  tlioi'c  who  avoided  fighting 
when  their  army  was  entire,  have  acquired 
betur  hoDC  by  the  lofs  of  two-thirds  of 
their  hovfe  and  foot  in  the  pahage  of  the 
Alps. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that* 
though  they  are  few  in  number,  they  are 
men  of  flout  hearts  and  robull  bodies ; 
heroes,  of  fuch  ftrength  and  vigour,  as  no- 
thing is  able  to  refid.— Mere  efhgies  I nay, 
fhadows  of  men  I wretches,  emanated 
with  hunger  and  benumbed  with  cold! 
bruifed  and  battered  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks  and  craggy  cliffs ! their  weapons 
broken,  and  their  horfes  weak  and  founder- 
ed I Such  are  the  cavalry,  ; nd  fuch  the 
infantry,  with  which  you  are  going  to  con- 
tend ; not  enemies,  but  the  fragments  of 
enemies.  There  is  nothing  which  I more 
apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be  thought 
V Hannibal  was  vanquifiied  by  the  Alps,  be- 
fore we  had  any  confli61  with  him.  But, 
perhaps,  it  was  litdng  it  fnould  be  lo  ; and 
that,  with  a people  and  a leader  who  had 
violated  leagues  and  covenants,  the  gods 
themfelves,  without  man’s  help,  fhould 
begin  the  war,  and  bring  it  to  a near  con- 
diriion:  and  that  we,  who,  next  to  the 
gods,  have  been  injured  and  offended, 
fhould  happily  finiih  what  they  have 
begun. 

X need  not  be  in  any  fear  that  you  Ihould 
fufped  me  of  faying  thefe  things  merely  to 
encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I have  dif- 
ferent fentiments.  What  hindered  me 
from  going  into  Spain  ? That  was  my 
province,  where  1 ihould  have  had  the  lefs- 
dreaded  Afdrubal,  not  Hannibal,  to  deal 
with.  But  healing,  as  I paffed  along  the 
coail  of  Gaul,  of  this  enemy’s  march,  X 
landed  my  troops,  fent  the  horfe  forward, 
and  pitched  my  camp  upon  the  Ibhone.  A 
part  of  my  cavalry  encountered,  and  de- 
feated that  of  the  enemy.  My  infantry 
not  being  able  to  overtake  theirs,  which 
fled  before  us, I returned  to  my  fleet:  and, 
with  all  the  expedition  I could  ufe  in  fo 
long  a voyage  by  fea  and  land,  am  come 
to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Vv’as  it,  then,  my  inclination  to  avoid  a 
conteff  with  this  tremendous  Hannibal  f 
and  have  X met  with  him  only  by^accident 
and  unawares  ? or  am  I come  on  purpole 
to  challenge  him  to  the  combat  ? I would 
gladly  try  whether  the  earth,  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  has  brought  forth  a new  kind 
of  Carthaginians ; or  whether  they  be  the 
fame  fort  of  men,  who  fought  at  the 
./Tgates,  and  whom,  atEryx,  youfuffered  to 
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redeem  themfelves  at  eighteen  denarii  per 
head  : whether  this  Hannibal,  for  labours 
and  journies,  be,  as  he  would  be  thought, 
the  rival  of  Hercules  ; or  whether  he  be, 
what  his  father  left  him,  a tributary,  a 
vaffal,  a flave  of  the  Roman  people.  Did 
not  the  confeioufnefs  of  his  wicked  deed  at 
Saguntum  torment  him  and  make  him 
delperate,  he  would  have  fome  regard,  if 
not  to  his  conquered  country,  yetfurely  to 
his  own  family,  to  his  father’s  memory,  to 
the  treay  w'ritten  with  Idamiicar’s  own 
hand.  We  might  have  ftarved  him  in 
Eryx  ; we  might  have  pafl'ed  into  Africa 
with  our  victorious  fleet;  and, in  a few  days, 
have  deftroyed  Carthage.  At  their  hum- 
ble fuppiicaticn,  we  pardoned  them ; we 
releafed  them,  when  they  were  clofely  Ihut 
up,  without  a pofflbility  of  efcaping ; we 
made  peace  with  them,  when  they  were 
conquered.  When  they  were  diflreffed  by 
the  African  war,  we  confidered  them,  we 
treated  them  as  a people  under  our  pro- 
tcClion.  And  what  is  the  return  they 
make  us  for  al!  thefe  favours  ? Under  the 
conduct  of  a hair-brained  young  man, 
they  come  hither  to  overturn  our  date, 
and  lay  walle  our  country. — I could  wifli, 
indeed,  that  it  were  not  fo ; and  that  the 
war  we  are  now  engaged  in  concerned  only 
our  osvn  glory,  and  not  our  prefervation. 
But  the  con te ft  at  prelent  is  not  for  the 
po.ffeffion  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of 
Italy  itfelf:  nor  is  there  behind  us  another 
army,  which,  if  we  Ihould  not  prove  the 
conquerors,  may  make  head  againfl  our. 
viClorious  enemies.  There  are  no  more 
Alps  for  them  to  pafs,  which  might  give  us 
Icifure  to  raife  new  forces.  No,  foldiers  : 
here  you  mull  make  your  fraud,  as  if  you 
were  juil  now  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Let  every  one  reflcCl,  that  he  is  now  to  de- 
fend, not  his  own  perfen  only,  but  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  helplefs  infants.  Yet,  let 
not  private  confiderations  alone  poffefs  our 
minds : let  us  remember  that  the  eyes  of 
the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  are  upon 
us  ; and  that,  as  our  force  and  courage 
fliall  now  prove,  fuch  will  be  the  fortune  of 
that  city,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Hooke, 

§ 32.  Speech  of  to  the 

T H A cj  1 N I A N Army,  on  the  fame  Occa-> 
fan, 

I knr-wr  not,  foldiers,  whether  you  or 
your  prifoners  be  encompaffed  by  fortune 
with  the  flriCler  bonds  and  neceffitie.% 
Two  Teas  indole  you  on  the  right  and  left; 
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not  a fliip  to  fly  to  for  efcaping.  Before 
you  is  the  Po,  a river  broader  and  more 
rapid  than  the  Rhone : behind  you  are  the 
Alps  ; over  which,  even  when  your  num- 
bers were  undiniinifhed,  you  were  hardly 
able  to  force  a pafiage.  Here  then,  fol- 
diers,  you  muft  either  conquer  or  die,  the 
very  lirfl;  hour  you  meet  the  enemy. 

But  the  fame  fortune  which  has  thus 
laid  you  under  the  neceiTity  of  fighting, 
has  fet  before  your  eyes  thofe  rewards  of 
victory,  than  which  no  men  are  ever  wont 
to  with  for  greater  from  the  irrimortal  gods. 
Should  we,  by  our  valour,  recover  only 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  ravifhed 
from  cur  fathers,  thofe  would  be  no  incon- 
liderable  prizes.  Yet,  what  are  thofe? 
The  wealth  of  R.ome  ; whatever  riches  (lie 
has  heaped  together  in  the  fpoils  of  na- 
tions ; all  thefe,  with  the  matters  of  them, 
will  be  yours.  Y ou  have  been  long  enough 
employed  in  driving  the  cattle  upon  the 
vail  moinitains  of  Lufitania  and  Cekibe* 
ria  ; vou  have  hitherto  met  with  no  reward 
worthy  of  the  labours  and  dangers  you  have 
undergone.  The  time  is  now  come,  to 
reap  the  full  recompence  of  your  toilfome 
marches  over  fo  many  mountains  and  ri- 
vers, and  through  fo  many  nations,  all  of 
them  in  arms.  This  is  the  place  which 
fortune  has  appointed  to  be  the  limits  of 
your  labour;  it  is  here  that  you  will  finifh 
your  glorious  warfare,  and  receive  an 
ample  recompence  of  your  completed 
fervice.  For  I would  not  have  you  ima- 
gine, that  vidory  will  be  as  difficult  as  the 
name  of  a Roman  war  is  great  and  found- 
ing. It  has  often  happened,  that  a de- 
fpifed  enemy  has  given  a bloody  battle  : 
and  the  moft  renowned  kings  and  nations 
have  by  a fmall  force  been,  overthrown. 
Anol,  if  you  but  take  Away  the  glitter  of 
the  Roman  name,  what  is  there  wherein 
they  may  hand  in  competition  with  you  ? 
For  (to  fay  nothing  of  your  fervice  in  war, 
for  twenty  years  together,  with  fo  much 
valour  and  fuccefs)  from  the  very  pillars 
of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  ut- 
mofi:  bounds  of  the  earth,  through  fo  many 
warlike  nations  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  are  you 
not  come  hither  vidorious  ? And  with 
v.'hom  arc  you  now  to  fight?  With  raw 
foidiers,  an  undifeiplined  army,  beaten, 
vanquifhetl,  befieged  by  the  Gauls  the 
very  la!l  fummer  ; an  army,  unknown  to 
their  leader,  and  unacquainted  with  him. 

Or  fliali  I,  who  was  born,  1 might  almofi 
fay,  but  certainly  brnugln  up,  in  the  tent 
or  my  fatlrcr,  that  moil  excellent  general ; 
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ffiall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  aud  Gaul  ^ 
and  not  only  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but 
which  is  greater  Hill,  of  the  Alps  them- 
felves  ; lhall  I compare  myfelf  with  this 
half-year  captain  ! a captain,  before  whom 
ffiould  one  place  the  two  armies,  without 
their  enfigns,  I am  perfuaded  he  would  not 
know  to  which  of  them  he  is  conful.  I 
erteem  it  no  fmall  advantage,  foidiers,  that 
there  is  not  one  among  you,  who  has  not 
often  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  my  exploitsr 
in  war  ; not  one  of  whofe  valour  I myfelf 
have  not  been  a fpedator,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  name  the  times  and  places  of  his  noble 
atchievements  ; that  with  foidiers,  whom  I 
have  a thoufand  times  praifed  and  reward- 
ed, and  whofe  pupil  I was  before  [-became 
their  general,  I ffiall  march  againfl  an  army 
of  men  llrangers  to'one  another. 

On  what  fide  foever  I turn  my  eyes,  I 
behold  all  full  of  courage  and  flrength. 
A veteran  infantry  : a moil  gallant  caval- 
ry ; you,  my  allies,  moft  faithful  and  va- 
liant ; you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  only 
your  country’s  caufe,  but  the  jufteft  angery 
impels  to  battle.  The  hope,  the  courage, 
of  afiailants,  is  always  greater  than  of  thofe 
who  atft  upon  the  defenfive.  With  hoftile 
banners  difplayed,  ^u  are  come  down 
upon  Italy : you  bring  the  v/ar.  Grief, 
injuries,  indignities,  fire  your  minds,  and 
fpur  you  forward  to  revenge. — Firft,  they 
demanded  me  ; that  I,  your  general, 
ffiould  be  delivered  up  to  them ; next,  all 
of  you  who  had  fought  at  the  fiege  of  Sa- 
guutum  ; and  we  were  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  extremeft  tortures.  Proud  and 
cruel  nation  ! every  thing  rnuft  be  yours, 
and  at  your  difpofal ! you  are  to  preferibe' 
to  us  with  whom  we  lliall  make  war,  witk 
whom  we  ffiall  make  peace.  You  are  to 
fet  us  bounds : to  fliut  us  up  within  hills 
and  rivers  ; but  you,  you  are  not  to  ob- 
ferve  the  limits  which  yourfclves  have 
fixed  f Pafs  not  the  Iberus.”  What 
next?  Touch  not  the  Saguntines.  Sa- 
gun  turn  is  upon  the  Iberus,  move  not  a 
liep  towards  that  city.”  Is  it  a fmall 
matter  then  that  you  have  deprived  us  of 
cur  ancient  pofieffion,  Sicily  and  Sardinia? 
you  w'ould  have  Spain  too.  Well,  we  ffiall 
yield  Spfiin,  and  then-^you  will  pafs  into 
Africa.  Will  pafs,  did  I fay? — this  very 
year  they  ordered  one  of  their  confuls  into 
Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  No  foi- 
diers ; there  is  nothing  left  for  us,  but 
what  W'e  can  vindicate  with  our  fwords.- 
Come  on,  then.  Be  men.  The  Romans 
may,  with  more  fafety,  be  cowards,  they 

hava 
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liave  their  own  country  behind  them,  have 
places  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  and  are  fecure 
from  danger  in  the  roads  thither ; but  for 
you,  there  is  no  middle  fortune  between 
death  and  viflory.  Let  this  be  but  well 
f xed  in  your  minds ; and  once  again,  I 
fay,  you  are  conquerors.  Ilcoke. 

§ 33.  T’heCharaBeroflfiA'i^'til'&AL. 

Hannibal  being  fent  to  Spain,  on  his 
arrival  there  attrafled  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Ha- 
milcar  was  revived  and  reftored  to  them  : 
they  faw  the  fame  vigorous  countenance, 
the  fame  piercing  eye,  the  fame  complexion 
and  features.  But  in  a llibrt  time  his  be- 
haviour occafloned  this  refemblance  of  his 
father  to  contribute  the  lead  towards  his 
gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth,  never 
was  there  a genius  more  hazily  formed 
for  two  things,  mod  manifcMy  contrary 
to  each  otker — to  obey  and  to  command. 
This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  general  or  foldiers  loved  him 
mod.  VvTere  any  cnterprizc  required 
vigour  and  valour  in  the  performance, 
Afdrubal  always  chofe  him  to  command 
at  the  executing  it;  nor  were  the  troops 
ever  more  confident  of  fuccefs,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  w'hen  he  was  at  their  head. 
None  ever  fnewed  greater  bravery  in  un- 
dertaking hazardous  attempts,  or  more 
pref'ence  of  mind  and  conducl  in  tlie  exe- 
cution of  them.  No  hard  drip  could  fa- 
tigue his  body,  or  daunt  his  courage  : he 
coiild  equally  bear  cold  and  heat.  The 
neceflary  refedion  of  nature,  not  the  plea- 
fure  of  his  palate,  he  folely  regarded  in 
his  meals.  He  made  no  dldinclion  of  day 
and  night  in  His  v.'atching,  or  taking  red; 
and  appropriated  no  time  to  deep,  but 
what  remained  after  he  had  compleated  his 
duty:  he  never  fought  for  a foft  or  retired 
place  of  repofe ; but  was  often  feen  lying 
on  the  bare  ground,  wrapt  in  a foldicr’s  ^ 
cloak,  amongd  the  centinels  and  guards. 
He  did  not  didinguifla  himfelf  from  his 
companions  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
drefs,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  horfe  and 
arms.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  by  far 
the  bed  foot  and  horfe  foldier  in  the 
army ; ever  the  foremod  in  a charge,  and 
the  lad  who  left  the  field  after  the  battle 
was  begun.  Thefe  fhining  qualities  were 
liowever  balanced  by  great  vices ; inhu- 
man cruelty ; more  than  Carthaginirai 
treachery;  no  rcfpecl  for  truth  or  honour, 
no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  regard  for  the 
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fanflity  of  oaths,  no  fenfe  of  religion. 
With  a difpofition  thus  chequered  with 
virtues  and  vices,  he  ferved  three  years 
under  Afdrubal,  without  neglefling  to  pry 
in  to,  or  perform  any  thing,  that  could  con- 
tribute to  make  him  hereafter  a complQte 
general.  Livy. 

§ 34.  The  Scythian  AmhaJJadors  to 
Alexander,  on  his  making  Frepara^ 
tions  to  attack  their  Country. 

If  your  perfon  were  a§  gigantic  as  your 
deflres,  the  world  would  not  contain  you. 
Your  right  hand  would  touch  the  ead,  and 
your  left  the  wed  at  the  fame  time : you 
grafp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From 
Europe  you  reach  Afla;  from  Afia  you 
lay  hold  on  Europe,  And  if  you  ihould 
conquer  all  mankind,  you  feem  Jilpoied 
to  wage  war  with  woods  and  fnows,  with 
rivers  and  wild  beads,  and  to  attempt  to 
fubdue  nature.  But  have  you  confidered 
the  ufual  courfe  of  things.^  have  you  re- 
fledled,  that  great  trees  are  many  yeu's 
in  growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut 
down  in  an  hour?  it  is  foolifli  to  think  of 
the  ffiait  only,  without  confldering  tho 
height  you  have  to  climb  to  come  at  it. 
Take  care  led,. while  you  drive  to  reach 
the  top,  you  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
branches  you  have  laid  hold  on. 

Befides,  what  have  you  , to  do  with  the 
Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you? 
We  have  never  invaded  Macedon ; why 
fhould  you  attack  Scythia  ? You  pretend 
to  be  the  punifher  of  robbers  ; and  are 
yourfelf  the  general  robber  cf  mankind. 
You  have  taken  Lydia;  you  have  feized 
Syria;  you  are  mader  of  Perfia;  you  have 
fubdued  the  Badlrians,  and  attacked  In- 
dia: all  this  will  not  fatisfy  you,  unlefs 
you  lay  your  greedy  and  infiitiable  hands 
upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds.  How  im- 
prudent is  your  condudl ! you  grafp  at 
riches,  the  poffeffion  of  which  only  increafes 
your  avarice.  You  increafe  your  hunger, 
by  what  fhould  produce  fadety;  fo  that 
the  more  you  have,  the  more  you  defire. 
But  have  you  forgot  how  long  the  ten- 
qued  of  tlve  Baflrians  detained  you?  while 
you  were  fubduing  them  the  Sogdians  re- 
volted. Your  viilories  ferve  10  no  ether 
purpofe  tlian  to  find  you  employment  by 
producing  new  v/avs ; for  the  bufinefs  of 
every  conqued  is  twofold,  to  win,  anvl  to 
preferve : and  though  you  may  be  thegreat- 
ed  of  warriors,  you  mud  expeft  that  the  na- 
tions you  conquer  will  endeavour  to  fhake 
Z z . . off 
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OiF  the  yoke  as  fall  as  pofilble  : for  what 
people  chufe  to  be  under  foreign  domi- 
nion ? 

If  you  will  crofs  the  Tanais,  you  may 
travel  over  Scythia,  and  cbferve  how  ex- 
tenlive  a territory  we  inliabit.  But  to 
conquer  us  is  quite  another  buhnefs:  you 
will  find  us  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for 
your  purfuit ; and  at  another  time,  when 
you  think  \va  are  fled  far  enough  from 
you,  you  will  have  us  furprife  you  in  your 
camp  : for  the  Scythians  attack  w'ith  no 
lefs  vigour  than  they  fly.  It  will  there- 
fore be  your  wifdom  to  keep  with  ftri(ff 
attentmn  what  you  have  gained:  catching 
at  more  you  may  lofe  what  you  have. 
We  have  a proverbial  faying  in  Scythia, 
That  Fortune  has  no  feet,  and  is  furnifhed 
only  with  hands  todilfribute  her  capricious 
favours,  and  with  lins  to  elude  the  grafp  of 
thofe  to  whom  flie  has  been  bountiful. — 
Y ou  give  yourfelf  out  to  be  a god,  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  Ammon;  it  fuits  the  charader 
of  a god  to  bellow  favours  on  mortals,  not 
tp  deprive  them  of  what  they  have.  But 
if  you  are  no  god,  refledl  on  the  precarious 
condition  of  humanity.  You  will  thus 
Ihew  more  wifdom,  than  by  dwelling  on 
thofe  fubjefls  which  have  puffed  up  your 
pride,  and  made  you  forget  yourfelf. 

Y ou  fee  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gain 
by  attempting  the  conqudl:  of  Scythia. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
have  in  us  a valuable  alliance.  We  com- 
mand the  borders  of  both  Europe  and 
Aha.  There  is  nothing  between  us  and 
Badria  but  the  river  Tanais;  and  our 
territory  extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we 
have  heard,  borders  on  Macedon.  If  you 
decline  attacking  us  in  a hoftile  manner, 
you  may  have  our  friendlhip.  Nations 
which  have  never  beem  at  war  are  on  an 
equal  footing  ; but  it  is  in  vain  that  confi- 
dence is  repofed,  in  a conquered  people  ; 
there  can  be  no  fincere  friendfliip  between 
the  oppreffors  and  the  oppreffed;  even  in 
peace,  the  latter  think  themfelves  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  war  againft  the  former. 
We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  you,  according  to  our  manner, 
which  is  not  by  figning,  lealing,  and  tak- 
ing the  gods  to  witnefs,  as  is  the  Grecian 
cullom ; but  by  doing  adual  fervices. 
The  Scythians  are  not  ufed  to  promife, 
but  perform  without  promifing.  And  they 
think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  fuperfluous  ; 
for  that  thofe  who  have  no  regard  for 
the  efleem  of  men  will  not  hefitate  to 
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offend  the  gods  by  perjury.«— 'You  may  *, 
therefore  confider  with  yourfelf,  whether  * 

you  had  better  have  a people  of  fuch  a i 

charadier,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  have  it  in 
their  pow^r  either  to  ferve  you  or  to 
annoy  you,  according  as  you  treat  them, 
for  allies  or  for  enemies.  ^ Curtius. 

h 35.  JuNMus  Brutus  o<ver  the  dead 
Body  of  Lucretia,  ^juho  had  fabhed 
her/cJf  in  ccn/cque'nce  of  the  Rape  of  j 
7'arqjjin.  ! 

Y es,  noble  lady,  I fwear  by  this  blood  j 
which  was  once  fo  pure,  and  which  no- 
thing but  royal  villainy  could  have  polluted, 
that  I will  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the 
Proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and  their  chil- 
dren, with  fire  and  fword:  nor  w’ill  I fuffer 
any  of  that  family,  or  of  any  other  what- 
foever,  to  be  king  in  Rome. — Ye  gods,  I 
call  you  to  witneis  this  my  oath  ! 

There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that 
fad  fpeftacle  1 — the  daughter  of  Lucretius, 
Collatinus’s  wife — fhe  died  by  her  own 
hand  ! See  there  a noble  lady,  whom  the 
lull:  of  a Tarquin  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  being  her  own  executioner,  to  atteft 
her  innocence.  Hofpitably  entertained  by 
her  as  a kinfman  of  her  hufband,  Sextus, 
the  perfidious  guell,  became  her  brutal 
ravifher.  The  chafte,  the  generous  Lu- 
cretia could  not  furvive  the  infult.  Glo- 
rious woman  ! but  once  only  treated  as  a 
Have,  fhe  thought  life  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. Lucretia,  a woman,  difdained  a life 
that  depended  on  a tyrant’s  will ; and  fliall 
we,  fhall  men,  with  fuch  an  example  I 
before  our  eyes,  and  after  five-and  | 
twenty  years  of  Ignominious  fervitude,  ' 
fliair  we,  through  a fear  of  dying,  defer 
one  Angle  inflant  to  affert  our  liberty?  j 

No,  Romans;  now  is  the  time;  the  fa-  | 

vourable  moment  we  have  fo  long  waited  I 

for  is  come.  Tarquin  is  not  at  Rome : ’ 

the  Patricians  are  at  the  l)ead  of  the  enter- 
prize:  the  city  is  abundantly  provided 
with  men,  arms,  and  all,  things  neceffary. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  to  fecure  the 
fuccefs,  if  our  own  courage  does  not  fail 
us.  And  fhall  thofe  warriors  who  have-  ( 
ever  been  fo  brave  when  foreign  enemies* 
were  to  be  fubdued,  or  when  conquefts 
were  to  be  made  to  gratify  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then  only 
cowards,  when  they  are  to  deliver  them- 
fclves  from  flavery? 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated 
by  the  army  which  Tarquin  now  com- 
mands; 
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inands;  the  foldiers,  you  imagine,  will 
take  the  part  of  their  general.  Bamlli 
fucha  groundlefs  fear : the  love  of  liberty 
is  natural  to  all  men.  Your  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  camp  feel  the  weight  of  oppref- 
fion  with  as  quick  a fenfe  as  you  that  are  in 
Rome ; they  will  as  eagerly  feize  the  oc- 
cafion  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  But  let 
us  grant  there  may  be  fome  among  them 
who,  through  bafenefs  of  fpirit,  or  a bad 
education,  will  be  dilpofed  to  favour  the 
tyrant : the  number  of  thefe  can  be  but 
fmall,  and  we  have  means  fufficient  in  our 
hands  to  reduce  them  to  reafon.  They 
have  left  us  hoftages  more  dear  to  them 
than  life ; their  wives,  their  children,  their 
fathers,  their  mothers,,  are  here  in  the  city. 
Courage,  Romans,  the  gods  are  for  us ; 
thofe  gods,  whofe  temples  and  altars  the 
impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  facri- 
6ces,  and  libations  made  with  polluted 
hands,  polluted  with  blood,  and  with  num- 
berlefs  unexpiated  crimes  committed  a- 
gainft  his  fubjedls. 

Ye  gods,  who  protefted  our  forefathers  I 
ye  genii,  who  watch  for  the  preferyation 
and  glory  of  Rome  I do  you^  infpire  us 
with  courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glo- 
rious caufe,  and  we  will  to  our  laft  breath 
defend  your  worlhip  from  all  profanation. 

Li^vy. 

§ 36.  Speech  sf  Adherbal  to  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  imploring  their  Ajjijiance 

againji  Ju  curt  ha. 

Fathers  ! 

It  is  known  to  you  that  king  Micipfa, 
my  father,  on  his  death-bed,  left  in  charge 
to  Jugurtha,  his  adopted  fon,  conjundlly 
with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hiempfal  and 
myfelf,  the  children  of  his  own  body,  the 
adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  direding  us  to  confider  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it.  He 
charged  us  to  ufe  our  bed  endeavours  to 
be  ferviceable  to  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  peace  and  war;  affuring  us, 
that  your  protedion  would  prove  to  us  a 
defence  againft  all  enemies,  and  would  be 
inftead  of  armies,  fortifications,  and  tr^- 
fures. 

While  my  brother  ^nd  I were  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  to  regulate  ourfelves 
according  to  the  diredions  of  our  deceafed 
father,  Jugurtha — the  mod  infamous  of 
mankind  I breaking  through  all  ties  of 
gratitude  and  of  common  humanity,  and 
trampling  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth-— procured  the  murder  of 
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my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has  driven 
me  from  my  throne  and  native  country, 
though  he  knows  I inherit,  from  my 
grandfather  MalTiniffa,  and  my  father  Mi- 
cipfa, the  friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans. 

For  a prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villainy, 
to  my  didrefsful  circumdances,  is  calamity 
enough;  but  my  misfortunes  are  height- 
ened by  the  confideration,  that  I find  my- 
felf obliged  to  folicit  your  afiidance.  Fa- 
thers, for  the  fervices  done  you  by  my  an- 
cedors,  i>ot  for  any  I have  been  able  to 
render  you  in  my  own  perfon.  Jugurtha 
has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  deferve  any 
thing  at  your  hands,  and  has  forced  me 
to  be  burdenfome  before  I could  be  ufeful 
to  you.  And  yet,  if  I had  no  plea  but  my 
undeferved  milery,  who,  from  a powei  ful 
prince,  the  defeendant  of  a race  of  illudri- 
ous  monarchs,  find  myfelf,  without  any 
faidt  of  my  own,  deditute  of  every  fup- 
port,  and  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  beg- 
ging foreign  afiidance  againd  an  enemy 
who  has  feized  my  throne  and  kingdom ; 
if  my  unequalled  didreffes  were  all  I had 
to  plead,  it  would  become,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  arbitrefs 
of  the  world,  to  protect  the  injured,  and 
to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wickednefs 
over  helplefs  innocence.  But,  to  provoke 
your  vengeance  to  the  utmod,  J ugurtha  has 
driven  me  from  the  very  dominions  which 
the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  gave  to 
my  ancedors,  and  from  which  my  grand- 
father and  my  father,  under  your  umbrage, 
expelled  Syphax,  and  the  Carthaginian?. 
Thus,  fathers,  your  kindnefs  to  our  fa- 
mily is  defeated;  and  Jugurtha,  in  injur- 
ing me,  throws  contempt  on  you. 

O wretched  prince  1 O cruel  reverfe  of 
fortune ! O father  Micipfa ! is  this  the 
confequence  of  your  generofity,  that  he 
whom  your  goodnefs  raifed  to  an  equality 
with  your  own  children,  fhould  be  the 
murderer  of  your  children  ? Mud  then  the 
royal  houfe  of  Numidia  always  be  a feene 
of  havock  and  blood  ? While  Carthage 
remained,  we  fuffered,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled, all  forts  of  hardfhips  from  their 
hodile  attacks;  our  enemy  near;  our  only 
powerful  ally,  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
at  a didance;  while  we  were  fo  circum- 
danced,  we  were  always  in  arms,  and  in 
adlion.  When  that  fcourge  of  Africa  was 
no  more,  we  congratulated  ourfelves  on 
the  profpedl  of  edablidied  peace.  Butin- 
dead  of  peace,  behold  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood,  and 
Z 7.  z the 
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the  only  furvlving  fon  of  its  late  king  fly- 
ing from  an  adopted  murderer,  and  feek- 
ing  that  fafety  in  foreign  parts,  which  he 
cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Whither — O whither  fiiall  1 fly  I If  1 
return  to  the  royal  palace  of  my  anceflors, 
my  father’s  throne  is  feized  by  the  mur- 
derer of  my  brother.  What  can  I there 
expesfl:,  but  that  Jugurtha  fliould  haflen  to 
imbrue  iii  my  blood  thofe  hands  which  are 
now  reeking  with  my  brother’s  ? If  I 
were  to  fly  for  refuge,,  or  for  afliflance,  to 
any  ether  courts,  from  what  prince  can  I 
hope  for  proteftion,  if  the  Roman  com.- 
mon wealth  gives  me  up?  From  my  own 
family  or  friends  I have  no  expeddations. 
My  royal  father  is  no  more:  lie  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  violence,  and  cut  of  hearing 
of  the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  fon. 
Were  my  brother  alive,  our  mutual  fym- 
pathy  would  be  fome  alleviation:  but  he 
is  hurried  out  of  life  in  his  early  youth, 
by  the  very  hand  which  fliould  have  been 
the  iafl;  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family 
of  Numidia.  The  bloody  Jugurtha  has 
butchered  all  whom  he  fufpedled  to  be  in 
jny  interelL  Some  have  been  deftroyed 
by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  crofs  ? 
others  have  been  given  a prey  to  wild 
beaks,  and  their  anguiili  made  the  fport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wdld  beaks.  If  there 
be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  Ihut  up  in  dun- 
geons, there  to  drag  out  a life  more  into- 
lerable than  death  itfelf. 

Look  down,  illukrious  fenators  of 
Rome  I from  that  height  of  power  to 
which  you  are  railed,  on  the  unexampled 
dikreffes  of  a prince,  who  is,  by  the  cru- 
elty of  a wicked  intruder,  become  an  out- 
<iak  from  ail  mankind.  Let  not  the  crafty 
infmuations  of  him  who  returns  murder  for 
adoption,  prejudice  your  judgment.  Do 
not  liken  to  the  wretch  who  has  butchered 
the  fon  and  relations  of  a king,  who  gave 
him  power  to  fit  on  the  fame  throne  with 
his  own  fons. — I have  been  informed  that 
he  labours  by  his  emilTaries  to  prevent 
your  determining  any  thing  againk  him 
in  his  abfence,  pretending  that  1 magnify 
my  dikrcl's,  and  might  for  him  have  kaid 
in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom.  But,  if 
ever  the  time  comes  when  the  due  ven- 
geance from  above  fiiali  overtake  him,  he 
will  then  difl'cmbic  as  1 xio.  1 hen  he  wlio 
now,  hardened  in.  wick; dnefs^.triumphs 
e ver  thole  v/hom  his  violence  hat  laid  low, 
Vrill  in  his  turn  feel  diltrefs,  and'fuiTcr  for 
his  iinpicus  ingratitude  to- my,  lather,  and 
h s blcod-thirky  cruelty  to  my  brother,. 


O murdered,  butchered  brother ! O 
dearek  to  liiy  heart-- now  gone  for  ever 
from  my  fight ! — But  why  fliould  I lament 
his  death?  He  is  indeed  deprived  of  the 
blefled  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  and  king- 
dom,  at  once,  by  the  very  perfon  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  firk  to  hazard  his 
own  life  in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micip- 
fa’s  family  ?^ut  as  things  are,  my  brother 
is  not  fo  muen  deprived  of  theie  comforts, 
as  delivererd  from  terror,  from  flight,  from 
exile,  and  tlie  endlefs  train  of  miferies 
which  render  life  to  me  a burden.  He  lies 
lull  low,  gored  with  wounds,  and  fdlering 
in  his  own  blood;  but  he  lies  in  peace:  he 
feels  none  of  the  miferies  which  rend  my 
foul  witli  agony  and  dikradlion,  whilk  I 
am  fet  up  a fpeflacic  to  all  mankind  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  So  far 
f om  having  it  in  my  power  to  revenge 
his  death,  1 am  not  maker  of  the  means 
of  fecuring  my  own  lifs:  fo  far  from 
being  in  a condition  to  defend  my  king- 
dom from  the  violence  of  the  ulurper,  I 
am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign  protection 
for  my  own  perl  on. 

Fathers!  Senators  of  P.ome  1 the  arbi- 
ters of  the  world  ! — to  you  I fly  for  re- 
fuge from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugur- 
tha— -By  your  affeCUon  for  your  children, 
by  your  love  for  your  country,  by  your 
own  virtues,  by  the  majeky  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  by  all  that  is  facred,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  you — deliver  a wretch- 
ed prince  from  uudeferved,  unprovoked 
injury,  and  fave  the  ki;igdo;n  of  Numidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being 
the  prey  of  violence,  uiurpation,  and 
cruelty.  Saliuji. 

§37-  Speech  of  CaxULEIUS,  a Reman 
’Tribuns,  lo  the  Conjids',  in  vjLich  he  de- 
mands that  the  Plebeians  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Confidjhip^  and  that  the  Losm  pro- 
hibiting Patricians  and  Plebeians  from, 
intermarrying  may  be  repealed. 

What  an  infult  upon  us  is  this  1 If  we 
are  not  fo  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we 
not  citizens  of  R.ome  as  well  as  they  ? in- 
habitants of  the  lame  country?  members 
of  the  fame  community  ? 'Fhe  nations 
bordering  upon  Rome,  and  even  krangers 
more  remote,  arc  admitted  not  only  to 
marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  the  freedom  of  th® 
city.  Are  wc,  becaufe  we  are  commoners, 
to  be  worfc  treated  than  krangers  ? — rind, 
, u lien  we  demav.d  that  the  people  may  b: 
free  to  bekow'  tiieir  olfices  and  dignities  o.i 

whom 
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whom  they.pleafe,  do  we  afic  any  thing 
unreafonable  or  new?  do  we_daim  more 
than  their  original  inherent  right  ? What 
occafion  then  for,  all  this  uproar,  as  if  the 
univerfe  were  fiilling  to  ruin  ! — They  were 
juft  going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  me 
in  the  fenate-houfe. 

, What  ? mull  this  empire  then  be  un- 
avoidably overturned?  muft  Rome  of  ne- 
celfity  fink  at  once,  if  a -plebeian,  wor- 
thy of  the  ofiice,  ftioiild  be  raifed  to  the 
confuHhIp  ? The  patricians,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  if  they  could,  would  deprive  you 
of  the  common  light.  It  cei  tainly  offends 
them  that  you  breathe,  that  you  fpcak, 
that  you  have  the,  fli.ipes  of  men.  Nay, 
but  to  make  a commoner  a confui,  would 
be,  fay  they,  a moll  enormous  thing. 
Numa  Pompiiius,  however,  without  being 
fb  much  as  a Roman  citizen,  was  made 
king  of  Rome  : the  elder  Tarquin,  by 
birth  not  even  an  Italian,  was  nevertheleis 
placed  upon  the  throne:  Servius  Tullius, 
the  fon  of  a captive  woman  (nobody 
knows  who  his  father  was)  obtained  the 
kingdom  as  the  reward  of  his  wifdom  and 
virtue.  In  thofe  days,  no  man  in  whom 
virtue  (hone  confpicuous  was  rejetded,  or 
defpifed,  on  account  of  his  race  and  de- 
feent.  And  did  the  date  profper  lefs  for 
that  ? were  not  thefc  Grangers  the  very 
bed  .of  all  our  kings  ? And  ruppoung  now, 
that  a plebeian  fnould  JiaVe  their  talents 
and  merit,  mult  not  he  be  fuffered  to  go- 
vern us  ? 

But,  vve  find  that,  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  regal  power,  no  commoner  was 
chofen  to  the  confulate.’V  And  what  of 
that  ! Before  Numa’s  time  there  were  no 
pontiffs  in  Rome,  Eeiore  Servius  Tul- 
lius’s days  there  was  no  Cenfus,  no  divifion 
of.  the  people  into  daffes  and  centuries. 
Who  ever  heard  of  confu’s  before  the  ex- - 
pulfion  of  Tnrquin  the  Proud?  Didators, 
we  all  know,  arc  of  modern  invention  ; 
and  fo  are  the  offices  of  tribunes,  redilcs, 
quaifiors.  Within  thofe  ten  years  wc  have 
made  decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade 
them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what 
has  been  done  before  ? That  very  law 
forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with 
plebeians,  is  not  that  a new  thing  ? vvas 
there  any  fuch  law  befoie  tiie  decemvirs 
enadted  it  ? and  a moft  iliameful  one  it  is 
in  a free  eliate.  Such  marriages,  it  feems, 
\yill  taint  the  pure  blood  of  the  nobility  ! 
why,  if  they  think  fo,  let  them  take  care 
to  match  their  fillers  and  daughters  with 
men  of  their  own  fo;t.  No  plVocian  will 
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do  violence  to  the  daughter  of  a patrician  ; 
thofe  are  exploits  for  our  prime  nobles. 
There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we  fhall 
force  any  body  into  a contradl  of  marriage. 
But,  to  make  an  exprefs  law  to  prohibit 
marriages  of  patricians  with  plebeian*, 
what  is  this  but  to  Ibcw  the  utmoft  contempt 
of  us,  and  to  declare  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  impure  and  unclean  ? 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  confufion  there 
will  he  in  families,  if  this  ftatute  fliould  be 
repealed.  I wonder  taeydo  not  make  :i 
law  againfl  a commoner’s  living  near  a 
nobleman,  or  going  the  fame  road  that  he 
is  going,  or  being  prefeat  at  the  fame 
feail,  or  appearing  in  the  fame  market- 
place : they  might  as  well  pretend,  that 
thefe  things  make  confufion  in  families,  as 
that  intermarriages  will  do  it.  Does  net 
every  one  know,  that  the  child  will  be 
ranked  according  to  the  quality  of  his  fa- 
ther, let  him  be  a patrician  or  a plebeian  ? 
Ill  fhort,  it  is  manifelt  enough,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  view  but  to  be  treated  as 
men  and  citizens ; nor  can  they  wdio  op- 
pofe  our  demand,  have  any  motive  to  do  it, 
but  the  love  of  domineering.  I would  fain 
know  of  you,  confuls  and  patricians,  is  the 
fovereign  power  in  the  people  of  Rome, 
or  in  you?  I hope  you  will  allow,  that 
the  people  can,  at  their  pleafure,  either 
make  a law  or  repeal  one.  And  will  you 
then,  as  foon  as  any  law  is  propofed  to  them, 
pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the 
war,  and  hinder  them  from  giving  their 
fuftrages,  by  leading  them,  into  the  held  ? 

Hear  me,  confuls:  whether  the  news  of  the 
war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only 
a falle  rumour,  fpread  abroad  for  nothing 
but  a colour  to  fend  the  people  out  of  the 
city,  1 declare,  as  tribune,  that  this  people, 
who  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their  blood 
in  our  country’s  caufe,  are  again  ready  to 
arm  for  its  defence  and  its  glory,  if  th^y 
may  be  reftored  to  their  natural  rigiits, 
and  you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like  ftran- 
gers  in  cur  own  country  : but  if  you  ac- 
count us  unworthy  of  your  alliance  by  in- 
termarriages ; if  you  will  not  fufter  the 
entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  ftate  to 
be  open  to  all  perfons  of  merit  indiffer- 
ently, but  will  confine  your  choice  of  ma- 
giftrates  to  the  fenate  alone — talk  of  wars- 
as  much  as  ever  you  pleafe ; paint,  in 
your  ordinary  difeourfes,  the  league  and 
rower  of  our  enemies  ten  times  more 
dreadful  than  you  do  now— declare  that 
this  people,  whom  you  fo  muchdefpile,  and 
to  whom  you  are  neverthelefs  indebted 
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for  all  yoiir  vidlories,  fliall  never  more  in- 
lill  themfelves  ; not  a man  of  them  lhall 
lake  arms ; not  a man  of  them  fhall  expofe 
his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with  whom  he 
can  neithjer  (liare  the  dignities  of  the  date, 
nor  in  private  life  have  any  alliance  by 
marriage.  Hcoke. 

§38.  Z^y'ClCERO. 

The  fiory  of  Cicero’s  death  continued 
frefli  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  many 
ages  after  it ; and  was  delivered  down  to 
polcerity,  with  all  its  circumdances,  as  one 
of  the  mod  affefting  and  memorable  events 
of  their  hiuory : fo  that  the  fpot  on  which 
it  happened,  feems  to  have  beenvifited  by 
travellers  with  a kind  of  religious  reve- 
rence. The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on 
Antony;  yet  it  left  a ftain  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  alio  on  Auguftus;  which  ex- 
plains the  reafons  of  that  iilence,  which  is 
obferved  about  him,  by  the  writers  of  that 
age  ; and  why  his  name  is  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  either  by  Horace  or  Virgil. 
For  though  his  charadler  would  have  fur- 
nifhed  a glorious  fubjedl  for  many  noble 
lines,  yet  he  was  no  fubjefl  for  court  poets, 
fince  the  very  mention  of  him  mull  have 
been  a fatire  on  the  prince,  efpecially 
while  Antony  lived;  among  the  fycophants 
of  whofe  court  it  was  faftiionablc  to  infult 
his  mem.ory,  by  all  the  methods  of  ca- 
lumny that  wit  and  malice  could  invent  : 
nay,  Virgil,  on  an  occafion  that  could 
hardly  fail  of  bringing  him  to  his  mind, 
inftead  of  doing  juftice  to  his  merit,  chofe 
to  do  an  injuili.  e rather  to  Rome  itfelf,  by 
yielding  the  foperiority  of  eloquence  to  the 
Greeks,  which  they  themfelves  had  been 
forced  to  yield  to  Cicero. 

Livy,  however,  whole  candour  made 
Auguflus  call  him  a Pompeian,  while,  out 
of  complaifance  to  the  times,  he  feems  to 
extenuate  the  crime  of  Cicero’s  murder, 
yet  after  a high  encomium  of  his  virtues, 
declares,  that  to  praife  him  as  he  deferred, 
required  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himfelf. 
Auguftus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  hap- 
pening one  day  to  catch  his  grandfon 
reading  one  of ‘Cicero’s  books,  which,  for 
fear  of  the  emperor’s  difpleafure,  the  boy 
endeavoured  to  hide  under  his  gown,  took 
the  book  into  his  hands,  and  turning  over 
a great  part  of  it,  gave  it  back  again,  and 
faid,  “ This  was  a learned  man,  my  child, 
“ and  a lover  of  his  country.” 

]n  the  fucceeding  generations,  as  the  par- 
ticular envy  to  Cicero  fubfided,  by  the 
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death  of  thofe  whofe  private  interefts  and 
perfonai  quarrels  had  engaged  to  hate 
when  living,  and  defame  him  when  dead, 
fo  his  name  and  memory  began  to  fhinc 
out  in  its  proper  hiftre  ; and  in  the  reign 
even  of  Tiberius,  when  an  eminent  fenator 
and  hiftorian,  Cremutius  Covdus,  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  praifing  Brutus,  yet  Pa- 
terculus could  not  forbear  breaking  out 
into  the  following  warm  expoftulation  with 
Antony  on  the  lubjedl  of  Cicero’s  death  : 
Thou  haft  done  nothing,  Antony  ; haft 
“ done  nothing,  I fay,  by  fetdng  a price 
‘‘  on  that  divine  and  illuftrious  head,  and 
“ by  a deteftable  reward  procuring  the 
‘‘  death  of  fo  great  a conful  and  preferver 
“ of  the  republic.  Thou  haft  fnatched 
“ from  Cicero  a troublefome  being,  a de- 
“ dining  age,  a life  more  miferable  under 
‘‘  thy  dominion  than  death  itfelf ; but  fo 
“ far  from  diminilliing  the  glory  of  his 
“ deeds  and  fayings,  thou  haft  increafed 
“ it.  He  lives,  and  will  live  in  the  me- 
**  mory  of  all  ages  ; and  as  long  as  this 
“ fyftem  of  nature,  whether  by  chance  or 
providence,  or  what  way  fo  ever  formed, 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  Romans  com- 
prehended  in  his  mind,  and  illullrated 
“ by  his  eloquence,  fliall  remain  intire,  it 
will  draw  the  praifes  of  Cicero  along 
with  it:  and  all  pofterity  will  admire 
his  writings  againft  thee,  curfe  thy  a£l 
againft  him .” 

From  this  period,  all  the  Roman  writers, 
whether  poets  or  hiftorians,  feem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  praifes 
of  Cicero,  as  the  mod:  illuftrious  of  all  their 
patriots,  and  the  parent  of  the  Roman  <voit 
and  eloquence ; who  had  done  more  honour 
to  his  country  hy  his  n.vritings,  than  all  their 
'conquerors  by  their  arms,  and  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  learning  beyond  thofe  of  their 
empire.  So  that  their  very  emperors,  near 
three  centuries  after  his  death,  began  to 
reverence  him  in  the  clafs  of  their  inferior 
deities ; a rank  which  he  would  have  pre- 
ferved  to  this  day,  if  he  had  happened  to 
live  in  papal  Rome,  where  he  could  not  have 
failed,  as  Erafmus  fays,  from  the  innocence 
of  his  life,  of  obtaining  the  honour  and  title 

of  ^ fai7it. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  {lender, 
with  a neck  particularly  long ; yet  his  fea- 
tures were  reguLir  and  manly  ; preferving 
a comelinefs  and  dignity  to  the  laft,  with 
a certain  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  ferenity, 
that  imprinted  both  alFedion  and  refpedl. 
His  conftirution  was  naturally  weak,  yet 
was  fo  confirmed  by  his  management  of 
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It,  as  to  enable  him  to  fiipport  all  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  moft  aflivc,  as  well  as  the 
moil  lludious  life,  with  perpetual  health 
and  vigour.  The  care  that  he  employed 
.upon  his  body,  confided  chiefly  in  bathing 
and  rubbing,  with  a few  turns  every  day 
in  his  gardens  for  the  refrefhment  of  his 
.voice  from  the  labour  of  the  bar : yet  in 
the  fummer,  he  generally  gave  himfelf  the 
exercife  of  a journey,  to  vifit  his  feveral 
eflates  and  villas  indifferent  parts  of  Italy. 
But  his  principal  inilrument  of  health  was 
diet  and  temperance:  by  thefe  he  preferved 
himfelf  from  all  violent  didempers ; and 
when  he  happened  to  be  attacked  by  any 
flight  indifpofition,  ufed  to  inforce  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  abftinence,  and  flarve  it  pre- 
fently  by  falling. 

In  his  cl  oaths  and  drefs,  which  the  wife 
have  ufually  confidered  as  an  index  of 
the  mind,  he  obferved,  what  he  prefcribes 
in  his  book  of  OJficest  a modedy  and  de- 
•cency  adapted  to  his  rank  and  charadler : 
a perpetual  cleanlinefs,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  pains ; free  from  the  affe<da- 
tion  of  Angularity,  and  avoiding  the  ex- 
tremes of  a rudic  negligence  and  foppifh 
delicacy;  both  of  which  are  equally  con- 
trary to  true  dignity ; the  one  implying  an 
ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it,  the 
other  a childidi  pride  and  odentation  of 
proclaiming  our  pretenfions  to  it. 

In  his  domedic  and  focial  life  his  be- 
haviour was  very  amiable  : he  was  a mod 
indulgent  parent,  a fincere  and  zealous 
friend,  a kind  and  generous  mader.  His 
letters  are  full  of  the  tendered  exprelfions 
of  love  for  his  children;  in  whofe  endear- 
ing converfation,  as  he  often  tells  us,  he 
ufed  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  him- 
felf from  all  his  druggies  in  the  fenate  and 
the  forum.  The  fame  adedlion,  in  an  in- 
ferior degree,  v/as  extended  alfo  to  his 
Haves,  when  by  their  fidelity  and  fervices 
they  had  recommended  themfelves  to  his 
favour.  We  have  feen  a remarkable  in- 
dance of  it  in  Tiro,  whofe  cafe  was  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  red,  than  as 
it  was  didinguifhed  by  the  fuperiority  of 
his  merit.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus,  “ 1 have  nothing  more,”  fays  he, 
“ to  write : and  my  mind  indeed  is  fome- 
“ what  ruffled  at  prefent ; for  Socitheus, 
“ my  reader,  is  dead ; a hopeful  youth ; 
“ which  has  afflifted  me  more  than  one 

would  imagine  the  death  of  a dave  ought 
**  to  do.” 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of 
Iriendlhip,  and  of  its  excellent  ufe  and 
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benefit  to  human  life;  which  he  has  beau- 
tifully illudrated  in  his  entertaining  trea- 
tife  on  that  fubjeft ; w’here  he  lays  down 
no  other  rules  than  what  he  exemplified 
by  his  praftice.  For  in  all  the  variety  of 
friendfliips  in  which  his  eminent  rank  en- 
gaged him,  he  never  was  charged  with 
deceiving,  deferring,  or  even  flighting  any 
one  whom  lie  had  once  called  his  friend,  or 
efleemed  an  honell  man.  It  was  his  de- 
light to  advance  their  profperity,  to  relieve 
their  adverfity ; the  fame  friend  to  both 
fortunes ; but  more  zealous  only  in  the 
bad,  where  his  help  v/as  mofl  wanted,  and 
his  fervices  the  moll  difintcrefled ; looking 
upon  it  not  as  a friendfhip,  but  a fordid 
trafic  and  merchandise  of  beneftSt  where 
good  offices  are  to  be  weighed  by  a nice 
eflimate  of  gain  and  k)fs.  He  calls  gra- 
titude the  mother  of  virtues  ; reckons  it  the 
moil  capital  of  all  duties ; and  ufes  the 
vtords  grateful  and  good  as  terms  fynony- 
mous,  and  infeparably  united  in  the  fame 
charader.  His  writings  abound  with  fen- 
timents  of  this  fort,  as  his  life  did  with 
the  examples  of  them  ; fo  that  one  of  his 
friends,  in  apologizing  for  the  importunity 
of  a requell,  obferves  to  him  with  great 
truth,  that  the  tenor  of  his  life  would  be  a 
fufficient  excufe  for  it ; fince  he  had  efla- 
bliffied  fucli  a cuftom,  of  doing  every  thing 
for  his  friendsy  that  they  no  longer  re- 
quefiedy  but  claimed  a right  to  command 
him. 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his 
friends,  than  placable  to  his  enemies  ; rea- 
dily pardoning  the  greatefl  injuries,  upon 
the  flightell  fubmiflion ; and  though  no 
man  ever  had  greater  abilities  or  oppor- 
tunities of  revenging  himfelf,  yet  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  hurt,  he  fought  out 
reafons  to  forgive ; and  whenever  he  was 
invited  to  it,  never  declined  a reconcilia- 
tion with  his  mofl  inveterate  enemies  ; of 
which  there  are  numerous  inllances  in  his 
hiflory.  Fie  declared  nothing  to  be  more 
laudable  and  vjorthy  of  a great  man  than 
placability ; and  laid  down  for  a natural 
duty,  to  moderate  our  revengCy  and  obferve 
a tC7nper  in  punifoing ; and  held  repentance 
to  be  a fufficient  ground  for  remitting  it  : 
and  it  was  one  of  his  fayings,  delivered  to 
a public  affembly,  that  his  enmities  voere 
mortaly  his  friendfhips  hnmortal. 

His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  charadler,  fplendid  and 
noble : his  houfe  was  open  to  all  the  learned 
llrangers  and  philofophers  of  Greece  and 
Afia ; feveral  of  whom  were  conflantly 

Z 7.  4.  enter- 
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entertained  in  it  as  apart  of  his  family,  and 
ipent  their  whole  lives  with  him.  His 
levee  was  perpetually  crouded  with  mul- 
titudes of  ail  ranks ; even  Pompey  himfclf 
not  difdaining  to  frequent  it.  The  great- 
ell:  part  came  not  only  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments, but  to  attend  him  on  days  of 
bufmefs  to  the  fenate  or  the  forum;  where, 
■upon  any  debate  or  tranfadhion  of  mo- 
ment they  conftantiy  vraited  to  condudl 
him  home  again  : but  on  ordinary  days, 
when'  thefe  morning  viiits  were  over,  as 
they  ufually  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to 
his  books,  and  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  li- 
brary without  feeking  any  other  diverfion, 
but  what  his  children  afforded  to  the  frort 
intervals  of  his  leifure.  His  fupper  was 
the  greatell  meal ; and  the  ufual  feafon 
with  all  the  great  of  enjoying  their  friends 
at  table,  which  was  frequently  prolonged 
to  a late  hour  of  the  night,  yet  he  was  out 
of  his  bed  every  morning  before  it  was 
* light ; and  never  ufed  to  Jleep  again  at 
noon,  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as 
it  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  Rome  to  this 
day. 

But  though  he  was  fo  temperate  and 
fludious,  yet  when  he  was  engaged  to  fup 
with  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
laid  afide  his  rules,  and  forgot  the  invalid  ; 
and  was  gay  and  fprightly,  and  the  very 
foul  of  the  company.  When  friends  vrere 
met  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of 
focial  life,  he  thought  it  inhofpitable  not 
to  contribute  his  fiiare  to  their  common 
mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a churlifli  referved- 
Tiefs.  But  he  was  really  a lover  of  chear- 
ful  entertainments,  being  of  a nature  re- 
markably facetious,  and  fingularly  turned 
to  raillery  ; a talent  which  was  of  great 
fervice  to  him  at  the  bar,  to  ccrrefl  the 
petulance  of  an  adverfary  ; relie^oe  the fa- 
iiety  of  a tedious  caufe ; divert  the  tninds  of 
the  judges  ; and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  a 
fentence,  by  making  both  the  bench  and 
audience  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  ac- 
cufer. 

The  ufe  of  it  was  always  thought  fair, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  public  trials : but 
in  private  converlations,  he  was  charged 
foraetimes  with  puffing  his  raillery  too  far ; 
and  through  a confeioufnefs  of  his  fuperior 
wit,  exeriing  it  often  intemperately,  wiili- 
out  reflcdring  what  cruel  wounds  his  laff  es 
inflicled.  Yet  of  all  his  farcaflical  jokes, 
which  are  tranfmitted  to  us  by  antiquity, 
V,  e ffall  not  obferve  any  but  what  were 
pointed  againk  charaders,  either  ridicu- 
lous cr  profligate  j fuch  as  he  defpifed  for 


their  follies,  or  hated  for  their  vices;  and 
though  he  might  provoke  the  fpleen,  and 
quicken  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  more 
than  was  confident  with  a regard  to  his 
own  eafe,  yet  he  never  appears  to  have 
hurt  or  loll  a friend,  or  any  one  whom  he 
valued,  by  the  levity  of  jefting. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  of  his  wit 
was  as  celebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence, 
and  that  feveral  fpurious  colledions  of  his 
fayings  were  handed  about  in  Rome  in 
his  life-time,  till  his  friend  Trebonius,  after 
he  had  been  conful,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  publiff  an  authenbe  edition  of  them,  in 
a ‘Volume  vshich  he  addrejfed  to  Cicero  hhn- 
felf  Caefar  likewife,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a fancy  to  colled  the 
Apophtheg?nsy  or  memorable  fayings  of 
eminent  men,  gave  ftrid  orders  to  all  his 
friends  who  tiled  to  ffequent  Cicero,  to 
bring  him  every  thing  of  that  forty  vshicb 
happened  to  drop  from  him  in  their  company. 
But  Tiro,  Cicero’s  freedman,  who  ferved 
him  chiefly  in  his  fludies  and  literary  af- 
fairs, publiffed  after  his  death  the  mofl: 
perfed  colledion  of  his  Sayings^  in  three 
books ; where  Quintilian  however  wiff es> 
that  he  had  beeii  77iore  fparing  ht  the  ntpn- 
ber,  a7id  judicious  in  the  choice  of  the7n. 
None  of  thefe  books  are  now  remaining, 
nor  any  other  Specimen  of  the  jefts,  but 
what  are  incidently  fcattered  in  different 
parts  of  his  own  and  other  people’s  writ- 
ings ; which,  as  the  fame  judicious  critic 
obl'erves,  through  the  change  of  take  in 
different  ages,  and  the  want  of  that  a.diicn 
or  gefure,  which  gave  the  chief  fpirit  to 
many  of  them,  could  never  be  explained  to 
advantage,  though  Jevcral  had  atte7npted  it. 
How  much  more  cold  then  and  infpid 
muk  they  needs  appear  to  us,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  particular  charaders 
and  ilories  to  v.'hich  they  relate,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  faff  ions,  humour,  and  take 
of  wit  in  that  age  ? Yet  even  in  thefe,  as 
Quintilian  alfb  tells  us,  as  well  as  in  his 
other  compoftions,  people  would  fooner 
find  vjhat  they  7night  njedt,  than  vhat  they 
could  add  to  them. 

He  had  a great  number  of  fine  honks 
in  different  parts  of  it-i'y;  foine  writers 
reckon  up  eighteen  \ wliich,  excepting  r.I;e 
iamii'v  feat  at  Arpinum,  feem  to  have  been 
.all  purchafed,  or  built  by  himfclf.  Tl'.cy 
were  ktuated  generally  near  to  the  lea,  and 
placed  at  proper  dikanccs  along  the  lowe  r 
coak,  herweeu  Rome  and  Pompeii,  which 
was  about  four  leagues  beyond  Naples  ; 
and  for  the  elegance  of  ilrtidurc,  and 
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the  deliglits  of  their  fituation,  are  called 
by  him  the  eyes,  ox  the  beauties  of  Italy* 
Thofe  in  which  he  took  the  moll;  pleafure, 
and  ufually  fpent  fome  part  of  every  year, 
were  his  TufcuIuiTi,  Antium,  Aullura,  Ar- 
pinum;  his  Formian,  Cuman,  Puteolan, 
and  Pompeian  villas ; all  of  them  large 
enough  for  the  reception  not  only  of  hss 
own  family,  but  of  his  friends  and  nume- 
rous guefts ; many  of  whom,  of  the  firil 
quality,  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  days  with  him 
in  their  excurfions  from  Rome.  But  be- 
fjdes  thefe  that  may  properly  be  reckoned 
feats,  with  large  plantations  and  gardens 
around  them,  he  had  feveral  little  inns,  as 
he  calls  them,  or  baiting-places  on  die 
road,  built  for  his  accommodation  in  paffing 
from  one  lioufe  to  another. 

His  Tufculum  houfe  had  been  Sylla’s, 
the  didlator;  and  in  one  of  its  apartments 
had  a painting  of  his  memorable  ^Ulory 
near  Nola,  in  the  Marfc  ‘v.mr,  in  which 
Cicero  had  ferved  under  him  as  a volun- 
teer : it  was  about  four  leagues  from  Rome, 
on  the  top  of  a beautiful  hill  covered  with 
the  villas  of  the  nobility,  and  affording 
an  agreeable  profpedl  of  the  city,  and  the 
country  around  it,  with  plenty  of  water 
flowing  through  his  . grounds  in  a large 
flrearn  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a rent 
to  the  corporation  of  Tufculum.  Its 
neighbourhood  to  Rome  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  a retreat  at  any  hour  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the  fenate,  to 
breathe  a little  frefh  air,  and  divert  him- 
felf  with  his  friends  or  family  : fo  that 
this  was  the  place  in  which  he  took  the 
mofl  delight,  and  fpent  the  greatefl  fliare 
of  his  leifure ; and  for  that  reafon  im- 
proved and  adorned  it  beyond  all  his  other 
houfcs. 

When  a greater  fatiety  of  the  city,  or 
a longer  vacation  in  the  forum,  difpofed 
him  to  feek  a calmer  fcene,  and  more  un- 
dillurbed  retirement,  he  ufed  to  remove  to 
Antium  or  Aflura.  At  Antium  he  placed 
his  befl  colledlion  of  books,  and  as  it  was 
not  above  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  he 
could  have  dally  intelligence  there  of  every 
thing  that  pafied  in  the  city.  Aflura  was  a 
little  if  and,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  about  two  leagues  farther  to- 
wards the  fouth,  between  the  promontories 
of  Antium  and  Circa;um,  and  in  the  view 
of  them  both  ; a place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purpofes  of  folitude,  and  a fevere  re- 
treat; covered  with  a thick  wood,  cutout 
into  fhady  walks,  in  which  he  ufed  to  fpend 
the  gloomy  and  fplenetic  moments  of  his  life. 
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In  the  height  of  fummer,  the  manflon- 
houfe  at  Arpinum,  and  the  little  ifland  ad- 
joining, by  the  advantage  of  its  groves  and 
cafeades,  afforded  the  bell  defence  againfl 
the  inconvenience  of  the  heats;  where,  in 
the  greatefl  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  find  him  refrefhing  himfelf,  as  he  writes 
to  his  brother,  with  the  utmofl  pleafure,  in 
the  cool  flrearn  of  his  Fibrenus.  His  other 
villas  were  fituated  in  the  more  public 
parts  of  Italy,  where  all  the  befl  company 
of  Rome  had  their  houfes  of  pleafure. 
He  had  two  at  Formice,  a lower  and  upper 
villa;  the  one  near  to  the  port  of  Cajeta, 
the  other  upon  the  mountains  adjoining. 
He  had  a third  on  the  fhore  of  Baice, 
between  the  lake  Avernus  and  Puteoli, 
which  he  calls  his  Puteolan:  a fourth  on 
the  hills  of  Old  Cumoe,  called  his  Cuman 
villa  ; and  a fifth  at  Pompeii,  four  leagues 
beyond  Naples,  in  a country  famed  for  the 
purity  of  its  air,  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  de- 
licacy of  its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  houfe 
was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Acadamy  of 
A-thens,  and  called  by  that  name ; being 
adorned  with  a portico  and  a grove,  for 
the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  conferences. 
Some  time  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiflius  Vetus,  who  repaired  and 
improved  it ; when  a fpring  of  warm  wa- 
ter which  happened  to  burll  out  in  one 
part  of  it,  gave  occaficn  to  the  following 
epigram,  made  by  Laurea  Tullius,  one  of 
Cicero’s  freedmen. 

Q^uo  tua  Romanse  vindex  clariffime  Ilngure 
Sylva  loco  melius  furgere  jufia  viret, 

Atque  Academic  celebiatam  nomine  villain 
Nunc  reparat  cultu  tub  potiore  Vetus, 

Kic  etiam  apparent  lymphee  non  ante  reperts, 
Languida  qua  infufo  lumina  rore  levant, 
Nimirum  locus  ipfe  fui  Ciceronis  honors 
Koc  dedir,  hac  fontes  cum  patefecit  ope. 

Ut  quoniam  toturn  legitur  fine  per  orbem, 

Sint  plu-res,  occulis  quae  mediantur,  aquae-, 

Pl  IN.  Hill.  Nat.  1,  31,  2, 

Where  groves,  once  thine,  now  with  frefh 
“ vetdure  bloom, 

“ Great  Parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome, 

And  where  thy  Academy,.  fav(>urite  fear. 

Now  to  Antihius  yields  its  fweet  retreat. 

A gufhing  ftream  burfts  out,  of  wond’rous 
pow’r, 

To  heal  the  eyes,  and  weaken’d  fight  reflore. 

“ Tne  p'acc,  which  ail  its  pride  from  Cicera 
“ drew, 

Repays  this  honour  to  his  memory  due, 

That  fip.ee  his  w'orks  throughout  the  world  ar^ 
“ fpread, 

“ And  with  fuch  eagernefs  by  ail  are  read, 

“ New  fprings  of  healing  quality  fhall  rife, 

“ To  eal'&the  increafe  of  labour  to  the  eyes.” 

The 
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The  furniture  of  his  houfes  was  fui table 
to  the  elegance  of  his  taiie,  and  the  magni- 
ikence  of  his  buildings ; his  galleries  were 
sidorned  with  ftatues  and  paintings  of  the 
hdt  Grecian  mailers;  and  his  velFels  and 
moveables  were  of  the  bell  work  and 
choicell  materials.  There  was  a cedar  table 
of  his  remaining  in  Pliny’s  time,  faid  to  be 
the  frjl  which  was  ever  feen  in  Rome,  and 
to  nave  coll  him  eighty  pounds.  He  thought 
it  the  part  of  an  eminent  citizen  to  pre- 
ierve  an  uniformity  of  characler  in  every 
article  of  his  condud,  and  to  illullrate  his 
dignity  by  the  fplendor  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  reafon  of  the  great  variety  of  his 
houfes,  and  of  their  fituation  in  the  moll 
confpicuous  parts  of  Italy,  along  the  courfe 
•of  the  Appdn  road  ; that  they  might  occur 
at  every  llage  to  the  obfervation  of  travel- 
lers, and  lie  commodious  for  the  reception 
^nd  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  refleds 
iOn  what  the  old  writers  have  faid  on  the 
mediocrity  of  his  paternal  ellate,  will  be 
at  a lofs  to  conceive  whence  all  his  reve- 
jmea  flowed,  that  enabled  him  to  fullain 
the  vaH  expcnce  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing fuch  a number  of  noble  houfes;  but 
the  folution  willbe  eafy,  when  we  recoiled 
the  great  opportunities  that  he  had  of  im- 
proving his  original  fortunes.  The  two 
principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the  leading 
men  of  Rome,  were  firll,  the  public  magi- 
hracies,  and  provincial  commands;  le- 
condly,  the  prefents  of  kings,  princes,  and 
foreign  llates,  whom  they  had  obliged  by 
their  fer vices  and  protedion  ; and  though 
no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  advantages  than  Cicero,  yet  to  one 
*)f  his  prudence,  ceconomy,  and  contempt 
of  vicious  pleafures,  thefe  were  abundantly 
"iulHcient  to  anfwer  all  his  expences : for 
in  his  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all  the  me- 
morable inllances  of  his  g^erofity,  by 
which  he  faved  to  the  publicrfull  million 
fielding,  which  all  other  governors  had  ap- 
plied to  their  private  ufe,  yet  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  year,  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  publicans  in  Ajia  near  t^uienty  thoufand 
pounds,  referved  from  the  llrid  dues  cf  his 
g-overnment,  and  remitted  to  him  after- 
wards at  Rome.  But  there  was  another 
way  of  acquiring  money,  elleemed  the 
moil  reputable  of  any,  which  brought  large 
and  frequent  fupplies  to  him,  the  legacies  of 
deceafed friends.  It  was  the  peculiar  cuf- 
tom  of  Rome,  for  the  clients  and  depen- 
dants of  families,  to  bequeath  at  their 
death  to  their  patrons,  fome  confiderable 


part  of  their  ellates,  as  the  mofl  effeduat 
teftimony  of  their  refped  and  gratitude  ; 
and  the  more  a man  received  in  this  way, 
the  more  it  redounded  to  his  credit.  Thus 
Cicero  mentions  it  to  the  honour  of  Lu- 
cullus.,  that  while  he  governed  Afia  as 
proconful,  inany  great  efates  were  Lft  to 
him  by  n^jiil : and  Nepos  tells  us  in  praife  of 
Atticus,  that  he  fucceeded  to  7nany  inheri- 
tances of  the  fame  kind,  bequeathed  to  him 
on  no  other  account  than  on  his  friendly 
and  amiable  temper.  Cicero  had  his  full 
(hare  of  thefe  tdlamentary  donations ; as 
we  fee  from  the  many  inllances  of  them 
mentioned  in  his  letters ; and  when  he  was 
falfely  reproached  by  Antony,  with  being 
negleded  on  thefe  occafions,  he  declared 
in  his  reply,  that  he  had  gained  from  this 
fingie  article  about  t-zvo  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  by  the free  and  voluntary  gifts  of  dy- 
ing  friends ; not  the  forged  nxiills  of  perfons 
unkno^jjn  to  himy  nfjith  'ivhich  he  charged 
Antony. 

His  moral  charader  was  never  blemifhed 
by  the  itain  of  any  habitual  vice  ; but  was 
a Ihining  pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age,  of  all 
others  the  moll  licentious  and  profligate. 
His  mind  was  fuperior  to  all  the  fordid 
paflions  which  engrofs  little  fouls : ava- 
rice, envy,  malice,  lull.  If  we  lift  his  fa- 
miliar letters,  we  cannot  difeover  in  them 
the  leall  hint  of  any  thing  bafe,  immodeil, 
fpiteful,  or  perfidious,  but  an  uniform  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  jullice,  love  of  his 
friends  and  country,  flowing  through  the 
whole,  and  inlpiring  all  his  thoughts  and 
adions.  7'hough  no  man  ever  felt  the 
efleds  of  other  people’s  envy  more  fevere- 
ly  than  he,  yet  no  man  was  ever  more  free 
from  it : this  is  allowed  to  him  by  all  the 
old  writers,  and  is  evident  indeed  from  his 
works;  where* we  find  him  perpetually 
praifing  and  recommending  whatever  was 
laudable,  even  in  a rival  or  an  adverfary ; 
celebrating  merit  wherever  it  was  found, 
whether  in  the  ancients  or  his  contempora- 
ries ; wliether  in  Greeks  or  Romans;  and 
verifying  a maxim,  which  he  had  declared 
in  a fpeech  to  the  fenate,  that  no  man  could 
be  en-vious  of  another's  'virtue,  vjho  vjas  con- 
feious  of  his  onvn. 

His  fprightly  wit  would  naturally  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
ladies,  whofe  company  he  ufed  to  frequent 
when  young,  and  with  many  of  whom  of 
the  firll  quality,  he  was  oft  engaged  in  his 
riper  years  to  confer  about  the  interells  of 
their  hulbands,  brothers,  or  relations,  who 
were  abfent  from  Rome ; yet  vve  meet  with 

no 
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trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry  or  in- 
trigue with  any  of  them.  In  a letter  to 
Foetus,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  gives 
a jocofe  account  of  his  Tapping  with  their 
friend  Volumnius,  an  epicurean  wit  of  the 
/irh  clafs,  when  the  famed  courtelan,  Cy- 
theris,  who  had  been  Volumnius^s  flave, 
and  was  then  his  miilrefs,  made  one  of  the 
company  at  table-:  where,  after  feveral 
jokes  on  that  incident,  he  fays,  il?at  he  ne- 
<ver  fufpeEled  Jhe  nvould  have  been  of  the 
party ; and  though  he  voas  alnvays  a lover 
of  chearful  entertainments ^ yet  nothing  of  that 
fort  had  ever  pleafed  hbn  vjhen  young,  much 
lefs  novj,  vohen  he  voas  old.  There  was  one 
lady,  however,  called  Casfellia,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a particular  familiarity  andcor- 
refpondence  of  letters ; on  which  Dio  ab- 
furdly  grounds  fome  little  fcandal,  though 
he  owns  her  to  have  been  feventy years  old. 
She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero’s 
letters  as  a lover  of  books  and  philofophy, 
and  on  that  account  as  fond  of  his  com- 
pany and  writings : but  while  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  her  fex,  and  a regard  to  her 
uncommon  talents,  he  treated  her  always 
with  refpeft;  yet  by  the  hints  which  he 
drops  of  her  to  Atticus,  it  appears  that  Ihe 
had  no  Ihare  of  his  affedlions,  or  any  real 
authority  with  him. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever 
found  in  any  eminent  genius;  fuch  as  flow- 
ed from  his  conftitution,  not  his  will ; and 
were  chargeable  rather  to  the  condition  of 
his  humanity,  than  to  the  fault  of  the  man. 
He  was  thought  to  be  too  fanguine  in  profpe- 
rity,  too  defponding  in  adverfty  : and  apt  to 
perfuade  himfelf  in  each  fortune,  that  it 
fivould  never  have  an  end.  This  is  Pollio’s 
account  of  him,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  true  : Brutus  touches  the  firfl  part  of  it 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  him : and  when 
things  were  going  profperoufly  againfl: 
Antony,  puts  him  gently  in  mind,  that  he 
feemed  to  truf  too  much  to  his  hopes  : and  he 
himfelf  allows  the  fecond,  and  fays,  that  if 
any  one  vjas  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous 
events,  apprehending  alvjays  the  voorf,  rather 
than  hoping  the  befi,  he  voas  the  man ; and  if 
that  voas  a fault,  confelfes  himfelf  not  to  be 
free  from  it : yet  in  explaining  afterwards 
the  nature  of  this  timidity,  it  was  fuch,  he 
tells  us,  as  fliewed  itfelf  rather  in  forefeeing 
dangers,  than  in  encountering  them  : an  ex- 
plication which  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
fully  confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death, 
which  no  man  could  fuftain  with  greater 
courage  and  refolution. 

But  the  moft  confpicuous  and  glaring 


paflion  of  his  foul  was,  the  love  cf  glory  and 
thirfl  of  praife : a paflion  that  he  not  only 
avov/ed,  but  freely  indulged  ; and  fome- 
times,  as  he  himfelf  confelfes,  to  a degree 
even  of  vanity.  This  often  gave  his  ene- 
mies a plaufiblc  handle  of  ridiculing  his 
pride  and  arrogance ; while  the  forward- 
nefs  that  he  fhewed  to  celebrate  his  own 
merits  in  all  his  public  fpeeches,  feemed  to 
juftify  their  cenfures : and  fince  this  is 
generally  confidered  as  the  grand  foible 
of  his  life,  and  has  been  handed  down  im- 
plicitly from  age  to  age,  without  ever  be- 
ing fairly  examined,  or  rightly  underflood, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  open  the  fource 
from  which  the  paflion  itfelf  flowed,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  tliat  glory,  of  which 
he  profelTes  himfelf  fo  fond. 

True  glory  then,  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  it,  is  a voide  and  illujirious fame 
of  many  and  great  benefits  conferred  upon  our 
friends,  our  country,  or  the  vohole  race  of  man~ 
kind:  it  is  not,  he  fays,  the  empty  blafi  of 
popular  favour,  or  the  applaufe  of  a giddy 
multitude,  which  all  wife  men  had  ever  de- 
fpifed,  and  none  more  than  himfelf;  but 
the  confenting  prodfe  of  all  honeft  onen,  and  the 
incorrupt  tejlimony  of  thofe  vjho  can  judge  of 
excellent  merit,  vjhich  refunds  alvjays  to  vir^ 
tue,  as  the  echo  to  the  voice ; and  flnee  it  is 
the  general  companion  of  good  actions, 
ought  not  to  be  rejedled  by  good  men. 
That  thofe  who  afpired  to  this  glory  were 
not  to  expeil  eafe  or  pleafure,  or  tranquillity 
of  life  for  their  pains ; but  7nufi  give  up  their 
ozun  peace,  to  fecxire  the  peace  of  others  ; 7nufl 
expofe  themfelves  to  forms  a7id  dangers  for 
the  public  good ; fiifahi  7nany  battles  vsith 
the  audacious  and  the  wicked,  and  forne  even 
with  the  powerful : in  Ihort,  muit  behave 
themfelves  fo,  as  to  give  their  citize7ts  caufe 
to  rejoice  that  they  had  ever  been  born.  This 
is  the  notion  that  he  inculcates  every  where 
of  true  glory,  which  is  furely  one  of  the 
nobleft  principles  that  can  infpire  a human 
breaft;  implanted  by  God  in  our  nature, 
to  dignify  and  exalt  it : and  always  found 
the  ftrongeft  in  the  bell  and  moll  elevated 
minds ; and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing 
great  and  laudable,  that  hiflory  has  to  offer 
us  through  all  the  ages  of  the  heathen 
world.  There  is  not  an  inftance,  fays  Ci- 
cero, of  a man’s  exerting  himfelf  ever  with 
praife  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of  his  coun~ 
t7'y,  who  was  not  drawn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of 
glory,  and  a regard  to  poferity.  Give  me  a 
boy,  fays  Quintilian,  whosn  praife  excites, 
whom  glory  warms  : for  fuch  a fcholar  was 
fure  to  anfwer  all  bis  hopes>>^nd  do  credit 

to 
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to  his  difcipllne.  ‘‘  Whether  pofterity 
**  will  have  any  refpedl  for  me/’  fays 
Pliny,  “ J know  not,  but  I am  fare  that  1 
“ have  defcrved  home  from  it;  I will  not 
**  fay  by  my  v/it,  for  that  would  be  arro- 
gant ; but  by  the  zeal,  by  tiie  pains,  by 
the  reverence  which  I have  always  paid 
“ to  it.” 

It  will  not  feem  flrange,  to  obferve  the 
wifell  of  the  ancients  pufhing  this  prin- 
ciple to  fo  great  a length,  and  confidering 
glory  as  theamplell  reward  of  a well-fpent 
life,  when  we  reflefl,  that  the  greatell  part 
of  them  had  no  notion  of  any  other  reward 
or  futurity ; and  even  thofe  who  believed 
a hate  of  happinefs  to  the  good,  yet  en- 
tertained it  with  fo  much,  diffidence,  that 
they  indulged,  it  Hither  as  a wifli  than  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  were  glad  there- 
fore today  hold  on  that  which  feemed  to 
be  within  their  reach ; a futurity  of  their 
own  creating;  an  immortality  of  fame  and 
glory  from  the  applaufe  of  pofterity.  This, 
by  a pleafing  fidion,  they  looked  upon  as 
a propagation  of  life,  and  an  eternity  of 
exiftence;  and  had  no  fmall  comfort  in 
imagining,  that  though  the  fenfe  of  it 
jhould  nclt  reach  to  themfelves,  it  would 
extend  at  leaft  to  others ; and  that  they 
Ihould  be  doing  goodwill  when  dead,  by 
leaving  the  example  of  their  virtues  to  the 
imitation  of  mankind.  Thus  Cicero,  as 
he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon  that 
to  be  his  life,  which  was  confined  to  this 
narrow  circle  on  earth,  but  confidered  his 
adls  as  feeds  fown  in  the  immenfe  univerfe, 
to  raife  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality to  him  through  a fucceflion  of  infi- 
nite ages ; nor  has  he  been  fruftrated  of 
his  hope,  or  difappointed  of  his  end;  but 
as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  fubfifts,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty 
preferve  any  credit  in  the  world,  he  will 
be  great  and  glorious  in  the  memory  of 
all  pofterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or 
the  proof  of  his  vanity,  drawn  from  h's 
hoajiing  Jb  frequently  of  himfelf  in  his 
fpeeches  both  to  the  fenate  and  the 
people,  though  it  may  appear  to  a com- 
mon reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed 
by  his  writings:  yet  if  we  attend  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  and  the  part 
which  he  a£led  in  them,  we  fliall  find  it 
not  only  excufable,  but  in  fome  degree 
even  necefftiry.  The  fate  of  Rome  was 
now  brought  to  a crifts,  and  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  making  their  laft  efforts  ' 
either  to  opprefs  or  preferve  it:  Cicero 
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was  the  head  of  thofe  who  flood  up  for  it? 
liberty,  which  entirely  depended  on  the 
influences  of  his  couiifels;  he  had  many 
years,  therefore,  been  the  common  mark 
of  the  rage  and  malice  of  all  who  were 
aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a tyranny  in 
the  ftate ; and  while  thefe  were  generally 
fupported  by  the  military  power  of  the 
empire,  he  had  no  other  arms  or  means 
of  defeating  them  but  his  authority  with 
the  fenate  and  people,  grounded  on  the 
experience  of  his  fervices,  and  the  per- 
fuafion  of  his  integrity  ; fo  that  to  obviate* 
the  perpetual  calumnies  of  thefadlious,  he 
was  obliged  to  inculcate  the  merit  and 
good  efieds  of  his  counfds,  in  order  to 
confirm  people  in  their  union  and  adher- 
ence to  tliem,  againll  the  intrigues  of 
thofe  who  were  employing  all  arts  to  fub- 
vert  them.  « The  frequent  commemora- 
‘‘  tion  of  his  afls,”  fays  Quintilian,  was 
“ not  made  fo  much  for  glory  as  for 
“ defence ; to  repel  calumny,  and  virtdi- 
cate  his  meafures  when  they  were  at- 
tacked:”  and  this  is  what  Cicero  him- 
felf declared  in  all  his  fpeeches,  That 
no  man  ever  heard  him  fpeak  of  him- 
felf  but  when  he  was  forced  to  it.:  that 
when  he  was  urged  with  fictitious  crimes* 
‘‘  it  was  his  cuftom  to  anfwer  them  wkh 
his  real  fervices : and  if  ever  he  faid 
any  thing  glorious  of  himfelf,  it  was  not 
through  a fondnefs  of  praife,  but  to  re- 
pel  an  accufacion  : that  no  man  wha 
had  been  converftint  in  great  aftairs* 
and  treated  with  particular  envy,  could 
refute  the  contumely  of  an  enemy,  with- 
“ out  touching  upon  his  own  praifes;  and 
“ after  all  his  labours  for  the  common 
‘‘  fafety,  if  a juft  indignation  had  drawn 
“ from  him,  at  any  time,  what  might 
feem  to  be  vain-glorious,  it  might  rca- 
fonably  be  forgiven  to  him : that  when 
“ others  were  lilcnt  about  him,  if  he  could 
not  then  forbear  to  fpeak  of  hi:nfelf, 

“ that  indeed  would  be  Ihameful;  but 
when  he  was  injured,  accufed,  expofed 
to  popular  odium,  he  muft  certainly  be 
“ allowed  to  affert  his  liberty,  if  they 
“ would  not  fuffer  him  to  retain  his  dig- 
“ nity.” 

This  then  was  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
as  it  is  evident  from  the  faCls  of  his  hifto- 
ry;  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  and 
an  eager  thirft  of  praife:  was  pieafed, 
when  living,  to  hear  his  aCls  applauded  ; 
yet  more  ftill  with  imagining,  that  they 
would  ever  be  celebrated  when  he  was 
dead:  apaftion  which,  for  the  reafons  al- 
ready 
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^ady  hinted,  had  always  thegreatcft  force 
vn  the  greateft  fouls:  but  it  mu  ft  needs 
raife  our  contempt  and  indignation,  to  fee 
every  conceited  pedant,  and  trifling  de- 
claimer,  who  knew  little  of  Cicero’s  real 
character,  and  ftill  lefs  of  their  own,  pre- 
fuming  to  call  him  njahiejl  of  ?nortals. 

But  there  is  no  point  of  light  in  whicli 
we  can  view  him  with  more  advantage  or 
fatisfadlion  to  ourfelvcs,  tlian  in  the  con- 
templaiion  of  his  leaning,  and  the  fur- 
prifing  extent  of  his  knowledge.  This 
ihines  fo  confpicuous  in  all  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  him,  that  it  even  leflens 
the  dignity  of  his  general  chai*acl:r : 
while  the  idea  of  the  fcholar  abforbs  that 
of  the  fenator ; and  by  confidering  him  as 
the  greateft  writer,  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  he  was  the  greateft  magiftrate  alfo  of 
Rome.  We  learn  our  Latin  from  him  at 
fchool;  our  file  and  fentiments  at  the 
college;  here  the  generality  take  their 
leave  of  him,  and  fcldom  think  of  him 
more  but  as  of  an  orator,  a moralift,  or 
philofopher  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  wi.h 
characters  as  v/ith  piClures : we  cannot 
judge  well  of  a Angle  prn-t,  without  fur- 
veying  the  whole,  fmee  the  perfection  of 
each  depends  on  its  proportion  and  rela- 
tion to  the  reft  ; while  in  viewing  them  all 
together,  they  mutually  rcfleCl  an  addi- 
tional grace  upon  each  other.  His  lear*?- 
ing,  confidered  feparately,  will  appear  ad- 
mirable ; yet  much  more  fo,  when  it  is 
found  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  firft  ftatef- 
man  of  a mighty  empire.  His  abilities  as 
a ftatefman  are  glorious ; yet  furprife  us 
Jftill  more  when  they  are  obferved  in  the 
ableft  fcholar  and  philofopher  of  his  age  : 
but  an  union  of  both  thefe  charaflers  ex- 
hibits that  fublime  fpecimen  of  perfc(d:ion, 
to  which  the  beft  parts,  with  the  beft  cul- 
ture, can  exalt  human  nature. 

No  man,  whofe  life  had  been  wholly 
fpent  in  ftudy,  ever  left  more  numerous, 
or  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning  in 
every  branch  of  fcience,  and  the  politer 
arts ; in  oratory ^ poetryy  philojophy,  /aw, 
hifory,  criticifuy  politics,  ethics  ; in  each  of 
which  he  equalled  the  greateft  mafters  of 
his  time;  in  fome  of  them  excelled  all 
men  of  all  times.  His  remaining  works, 
as  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are  but  a 
fmail  part  of  what  he  really  publiQied  ; and 
though  many  of  thefe  are  come  down  to 
us  maimed  by  time,  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  juftly 
efteemed  the  moft  precious  remains  of  all 
antiquity,  and,  like  the  Syhylliiis  books,  if 
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more  of  them  had  periftied,  would  have 
been  equal  ftill  to  any  price. 

His  induftry  was  incredible,  beyond  the 
example,  or  even  conception  of  our  days  ; 
this  was  the  fecret  by  which  he  performed, 
fucli  wonders,  and  reconciled  perpetual 
ftudy  with  perpetual  affairs.  He  fuffered 
no  part  of  his  leifure  to  be  idle,  or  the  Icafb 
interval  of  it  to  be  loft  : but  what  other  ' 
people  gave  to  the  public  Jhe^’ss,  to  pleajures, 
to  feafs,  nay  even  to  feep,  and  the  ordinary 
rfrefime-nts  of  nature,  he  generally  gave  to 
his  books,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge. On  days  of  bu.flnefs,  v/hen  he  had  ' 
any  thing  particular  to  compofe,  he  had 
no  oiher  time  for  meditating  but  when  he 
was  taking  a fensj  turns  in  his  ^ivalks,  where 
he  ufed  to  dictate  his  ti'.oughts  to  hi:  feribes 
v/ho  attended  him.  We  find  many  of  his 
letters  dated  before  day-light ; and  fome 
from  thefenate  ; others  from  his  meals ; and 
the  crowd  of  his  rnorning  Is-vee. 

No  compofitions  afford  more  pleafure 
than  the  epiftles  of  great  men : they  touch 
the  heart  of  the  reader  by  laying  open  that 
of  the  writer.  The  letters  of  eminent  wits, 
eminent  fcholars,  eminent  ftatefmen,  are 
all  efteemed  in  their  feveral  kinds : but 
there  never  was  a colleflion  that  excelled 
fo  much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero’s,  for  the 
purity  of  ftile,  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  the  dignity  of  the  perfons  concern- 
ed in  them.  We  have  above  a that  fund 
ftill  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was forty 
years  old  ; which  are  a fmail  part  not  only 
of  what  he  v/rote,  but  of  what were  actually 
publiflied  after  his  death  by  his  fervanq 
Tiro.  For  we  fee  many  volumes  of  them 
quoted  by  the  ancients,  which  are  utterly, 
loft  ; as  the  frfi  book  of  Ids  Letters  to  Li- 
cinius  Calvus ; the  firft  alfo  to  Axius ; 
a fecond  book  to  his  fon  ; a focond  alfo  to 
Corn.  Nepos;  a third  look  to  j.  Caifar;  a. 
third  to  Oftavius ; a third  alfo  to  Panfa; 
an  eighth  hook  to  M.  Brutus ; and  a 'ninth 
to  A.  Hirtius.  Of  all  which,  excepting  a 
few  to  J.  Csfar  and  Brutus,  we  have  no- 
thing more  left  than  fome  fcatte red  phrafes 
and  fentences,  gathered  from  the  citations 
of  the  old  critics  and  grammarians.  What 
makes  thefe  letters  ftill  more  eftimahle  is, 
that  he  had  never  defigned  them  for  the 
public,  nor  kept  any  copies  of  them ; for 
the  year  before  his  death,  when  Atcicus 
Was  making  fome  enquiry  about  them,  he 
lent  him  word,  that  he  had  made  no  col- 
lection ; and  that  Tiro  had  prefernjed  only 
about  f-venty.  Here  then  we  may  expect 
to  fee  the  genuine  man,  without  difguife 

or 
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or  JifFe6lation  ; efpecially  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  to  whom  he  talked  with  the  fame 
franknefs  as  to  himfelf;  opened  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  each  thought,  and  never 
entered  into  any  affair  without  his  parti- 
cular advice ; i'o  that  thefe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  memoirs  of  his  times  \ con- 
taining the  molt  authentic  materials  for 
the  hillory  of  that  age,  and  laying  open 
the  grounds  and  motives  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  it ; and  it  is  the 
want  of  attention  to  them  that  makes  the 
generality  of  writers  on  thofe  times  fo  fu- 
pcrficial,  as  w'eli  as  erroneous ; while  they 
clutfe  to  tranfcribe  the  dry  and  imperfedl 
relations  of  the  later  Greek  hijlorians^  rather 
than  take  the  pains  to  extrad  the  original 
account  of  fads  from  one  who  was  a prin- 
cipal ador  in  them. 

in  his  familiar  letters  he  affeded  no 
particular  elegance  or  choice  of  words, 
but  took  the  firll  that  occurred  from  com- 
mo7i  life,  and  the  language  of  con  verfation. 
Whenever  he  was  dilpofed  to  joke,  his 
wit  was  eafy  and  natural ; flowdng  alw^ays 
from  the  fubjed,  and  throwing  out  n.vbat 
came  uppermof  ; nor  difdaining  even  a pun, 
when  it  ferved  to  make  nis  friends  laugh, 
in  letters  of  compliment,  fome  of  which 
were  addrefled  to  the  greatell  men  who 
ever  lived,  his  inclination  to  pleafe  is  ex- 
prefled  in  a manner  agreeable  to  nature 
and  reafon,  with  the  utmoll  delicacy  both 
of  fentiment  and  didion,  yet  without  any 
of  thofe  pompous  titles  and  lofty  epithets, 
which  modern  cultom  has  introduced  into 
our  commerce  w'ith  the  great,  and  falfely 
ftamped  with  the  name  of  politenefs ; 
though  they  are  the  real  offspring  of  bar- 
barifm,  and  the  effeds  of  degeneracy 
both  in  tafle  and  manners.  In  his  poli- 
tical let  erSj  all  Ids  maxims  are  drawn  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ; 
he  always  touches  the  point  on  which  the 
affair  turns;  forefees  the  danger,  and 
fortells  the  mifehief,  which  never  failed 
to  follow  upon  the  negled  of  his  coun- 
fels ; of  which  there  were  fo  many  inllan- 
ces,  that,  as  ^an  eminent  writer  of  his  own 
time  obferved  to  him,  his  prudence  feemed 
to  be  a kind  of  dinjination,  nvhich  foretold 
every  thing  that  afterveards  happened,  veith 
the  veracity  of  a prophet.  But  none  of  his 
letters  do  him  more  credit  than  thofe  of 
the  recommendatory  kind:  the  others  ffew 
his  wit  and  his  parts,  thefe  his  benevo- 
lence and  his  probity : he  folicits  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  friends,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  force  of  words  of  which  he  was  maf- 
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ter  ; and  alledges  generally  fome  perforial 
reafon  for  his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  caufe^ 
and  that  his  own  honour  was  concerned 
in  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on 
any  account,  than  for  their  being  the  only 
monuments  of  that  fort,  which  remain  to 
us  from  free  Rome,  They  breathe  the  laft 
words  of  expiring  liberty ; a great  part 
of  them  having  been  written  in  the  very 
crifis  of  its  ruin,  to  roufe  up  all  the  virtue 
that  was  left  in  the  honeft  and  the  brave, 
to  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  ad- 
vantage which  they  derive  from  this  cir- 
cumltance,  will  eafily  be  obferved  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epidles  of  the 
belt  and  greateft,  wffo  flourilhed  after- 
wards in  Imperial  Rome.  Pliny’s  letters 
are  judly  admired  by  men  of  take  : they 
Blew  the  fcholar,  the  wit,  the  fine  gentle- 
man ; yet  we  cannot  but  obferve  a poverty 
and  barrennefs  through  the  whole,  that  be- 
trays the  awe  of  a mailer.  All  his  ftories 
and  rededlions  terminate  in  private  life; 
there  is  nothing  important  in  politics  ; no 
great  affairs  explained ; no  account  of  the 
motives  of  public  counfels  : he  had  borne 
all  the  fame  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in 
all  points  he  affedled  to  emulate;  yet  his 
honours  were  in  effedl  nominal,  conferred 
by  a fuperior  power,  and  adminiftered  by 
a fuperior  will ; and  with  the  old  titles  of 
conlul  and  proconful,  we  want  Bill  the 
Batefman  ,the  politician, and  the  magiBrate, 
Jn  his  provincial  command,  where  Cicero 
governed  all  things  with  fupreme  autho- 
rity, and  had  kings  attendant  on  his  or- 
ders, Pliny  durft  not  venture  to  repair  a 
hath,  or  to  punijh  a fugitive  fave,  or  in- 
corporate a company  of  mafons,  till  he  had 
firll  confulted  and  obtained  the  leave  of 
Trajan. 

His  hillorical  works  are  all  loB : the 
Commentaries  of  his  ConfulBiip  in  Greek; 
the  Hillory  of  his  own  Affairs,  to  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  in  Latin  verfe  ; and  his 
Anecdotes ; as  well  as  the  pieces  that  he 
publilhed  on  Natural  Hillory,  of  which 
Pliny  quotes  one  upon  the  Wonders  of 
Nature,  and  another  on  Perfumes,  He 
was  meditating  likewife  a general  HiBory 
of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
urged  by  his  friends,  as  the  only  man  ca- 
pable of  adding  that  glory  alfo  to  his 
country,  of  excelling  the  Greeks  in  a fpe- 
cies  of  writing,  which  of  all  others  was 
at  that  time  the  leaB  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  But  he  never  found  Icifure  to 
execute  fo  great  a talk;  yet  he  has 

Iketched 
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j^etcbed  out  a plan  of  it,  which,  fliort 
as  it  is,  feems  to  be  the  beft  that  can  be 
formed  for  the  defign  of  a perfeft  hiftory. 

“ He  declares  it  to  be  the  firft  and 
fundamental  law  of  hiftory,  that  it 
« ftiould  neither  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
««  was  falfe,  or  fear  to  fay  any  thing  that 
**  was  true,  nor  give  any  juft  fufpicioa  ei- 
ther  of  favour  or  difaffeftion ; that  in  the 
« relation  of  things,  the  writer  ftiould  ob- 
ferve  the  order  of  time,  and  add  alfo 
“ the  defcription  of  places  : that  in  all 
great  and  memorable  tranfaftions  he 
ftiould  firft  explain  the  councils,  then 
the  afts,  laftly  the  events;  that  in  coun- 
« cils  he  ftiould  interpofe  his  own  judg- 
ment,  or  the  mferit  of  them ; in  the  ads, 
« Ihould  relate  not  only  what  was  done, 
but  how  it  was  done  ; in  the  events 
ftiould  {hew,  what  ftiare  chance,  or  rafti- 
nefs,  or  prudence  had  in  them ; that  in 
« regard  to  perfons,  he  ftiould  defcribe 
not  only  their  particular  adtions,  but  the 
« lives  and  charaders  of  all  thofe  who 
**  bear  an  eminent  part  in  the  ftory ; that 
he  ftiould  illuftrate  the  wholoin  a clear, 
“ eafy,  natural  ftile,  flowing  with  a per- 
« petual  fmoothnefs  and  equability,  free 
**  from  the  affedation  of  points  and  fen- 
“ tences,  or  the  roughnefs  of  judicial 
pleadings/’ 

We  have  no  remains  likewdfe  of  his 
poetry,  except  fome  fragments  occafion- 
ally  interfperfed  through  his  other  writ- 
ings ; yet  thefe,  as  I have  before  obferved, 
are  fufHcient  to  convince  us,  that  his  poe- 
tical genius,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with 
the  fame  care,  would  not  have  been  inferior 
to  his  oratorial.  The  two  arts  are  fo  nearly 
allied,  that  an  excellence  in  the  one  feems 
to  imply  a capacity  for  the  other,  tlie 
fame  qualities  being  eflenrial  to  them 
both ; a fprightly  fancy,  fertile  invention, 
flowing  and  numerous  didion.  It  was  in 
Cicero’s  time,  that  the  old  rufticity  of  the 
Latin  mufe  firft  began  to  be  poliftied  by 
the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  the  harmony 
of  numbers  ; but  the  height  of  perfedion 
to  which  it  was  carried  after  his  death  by 
the  fucceeding  generation,  as  it  left  no 
room  for  a mediocrity  in  poetry^  fo  it  quite 
eclipfed  the  fame  of  Cicero.  For  the 
world  always  judges  of  things  by  com- 
parifon,  and  becaufe  he  was  not  fo  great  a 
poet  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried 
as  none  at  all ; efpecially  in  the  courts  of 
Antony  and  Auguftus,  where  it  was  a 
compliment  to  the  fovereign,  and  a faftiion 
confequently  among  their  flatterers,  to 
4- 


make  his  charader  ridiculous  wherever  it 
lay  open  to  them  ; hence  flowed  that  per- 
petual raillery  which  fubfifts  to  this  day, 
on  his  famous  verfes : 

Cedant  arma  togi;,  concedat  laurea  lingua:, 

O fortunatain  natam  me  Confule  Romam. 

And  two  bad  lines  picked  out  by  the  ma- 
lice of  enemies,  and  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
tcrity  as  a fpecimen  of  the  reft,  have  ferved 
to  damn  many  thoufands  of  good  ones. 
For  Plutarch  reckons  him  ^mox\g  the  mvji 
eminetit  of  the  Roman  Pcets  ; and  Pliny  the 
younger  w^as  proud  of  emulating  him  in 
his  poetic  charader  ; and  Quintiilian  feems 
to  charge  the  cavils  of  his  cenfurers  to  a 
principle  of  malignity » But  his  own  verfes 
carry  the  fureft  proof  of  his  merit,  being 
written  in  the  beft  manner  of  that  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  in  the  ftile  of  Lu- 
cretius, whofe  poem  he  is  faid  to  have 
re-vifed  and  correUed  for  its  publication, 
after  Lucretius’s  death.  This  however  is 
certain,  that  he  was  the  conftant  friend 
and  generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated 
poets  of  his  time;  of  Accius,  Archias, 
Chilius,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  who  pays  his 
thanks  to  him  in  the  following  lines,  for 
fome  favour  that  he  had  received  from- 
him : — 

Tully,  moH:  elocjutnt  by  far 
Of  all,  who  have  been  or  who  are. 

Or  who  in  ages  ftiil  to  come 
Shall  rife  of  all  the  fons  of  Rome, 

To  thee  Catullus  grateful  fends 
His  warmeft  thanks,  and  recommends 
His  humble  mufe,  as  much  below 
All  other  poets  he,  as  thou 
All  other  patrons  doft  excel, 

In  power  of  words  and  fpeaking  well. 

Catuli..  47, 

But  poetry  was  the  amufement  only,  and 
relief  of  his  other  ftudies ; eloquence  Was  his 
diftinguifhed  talent,  his  fovereign  attri- 
bute : to  this  he  devoted  all  the  faculties 
of  his  foul,  and  attained  to  a degree  of  per- 
fedion  in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever  furpaffed  ; 
fo  that,  as  a polite  hiftorian  obferves,  Rotne 
had  hut  fenjj  orators  before  him,  nvhom  it 
could  praife ; none  nxshom  it  could  admire, 
Demofthenes  w'as  the  pattern  by  which  he 
formed  himfelf ; whom  he  emulated  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  merit  what  Bf,  Jerom 
calls  that  beautiful  eloge  : I^emofhenes  has 
fnatched from  thee  the  glory  of  being  the  frjl : 
thou  from  Demofhenes,  that  of  being  the  only 
orator.  The  genius,  the  capacity,  the  liilc 
and  manner  of  them  both  were  much  the 
fame ; their  eloquence  of  that  great,  fub- 
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lime,  and  comprehenfive  kind,  which  dig- 
nified every  fubjeft,  and  gave  it  all  the 
force  and  beauty  of  which  it  was  capable  ; 
it  was  that  roundnefs  of  fpeaking,  as  the  an- 
cients call  it,  where  there  was  nothing 
either  redundant  or  deficient ; nothing  ei- 
ther to  be  added  or  retrenched  : their  per- 
fefHons  were  in  all  points  fo  tranfeendent, 
and  yet  fo  fimilar,  that  the  critics  are  not 
agreed  on  which  fide  to  give  the  pre- 
ference. Quintillian  indeed,  the  mofl;  ju- 
dicious of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole 
to  Cicero  ; but  if,  as  others  have  thought, 
Cicero  had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy, 
or,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  the  thunder  of 
Demofhencs^  he  excelled  him  in  the  co- 
pioufnefs  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  the 
variety  of  his  fentiments,  and,  above  all,  i?i 
the  ’vi-vacity  of  his  n.i;ity  and  fnartnefs  of  his 
raillery  s Demofthencs  had  nothing  jocefe 
or  facetious  in  him  ; yet,  bv  attempting 
fometimes  to  jell,  Ihewed,  that  the  thing 
itfelf  did  not  dlfpleafcy  hut  did  not  belong  to 
him-:  for,  as  Longinus  fays,  nvhere-uer  he 
Cl fe died  to  be  pleafmty  he  made  hi?nfelf  ridi- 
culous', and  if  he  happened,  to  raife  a laugh, 
it  nvas  chief y upon  himfelf  Whereas  Cicero,  . 
from  a perpetual  fund  of  wit  and  ridicule, 
had  the  power  always  to  pleafe,  when  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  convince,  and 
could  put  his  judges  into  good  humour, 
when  he  had  caufe  to  be  afraid  of  their 
le verity ; fo  that,  by  the  opportunity  of  a 
‘v:ell-ti??ied joke,  he  is  faid  to  have  prefer-ved 
many  of  his  clients  from  manifef  ruin. 

Yet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  there  was  another  fetof  orators 
at  the  fame  time  in  Rome,  men  of  parts 
and  learning,  and  of  the  lirll:  quality;  who, 
while  they  acknowledged  the  fuperiority 
cf  his  genius,  yet  cenfured  his  diCHon,  as 
not  truly  attic  or  clajfcal ; feme  calling  it 
loofe  and  languid,  otliers  timid  and  exube- 
rant. Thefe  men  affeCted  a minute  and 
faftidious  correilnefs,  pointed  fentences, 
lirort  and  concife  periods,  without  a fylla- 
ble  to  fpare  in  them,  as  if  the  perfedion  of 
oratory  confided  in  a frugality  of  --words, 
and  in  crowding  our  fentiments  into  the 
narrowed  compafs.  The  chief  patrons  of 
this  tade  were  M.  Brutus,  Licinius,  Calvus, 
Afinius,  Pollio,  and  Sallud,  whom  Seneca 
feems  to  treat  as  the  author  of  the  obfeure, 
abrupt,  and  fententious  dile.  Cicero  often 
ridicules  tlrcfe  pretenders  to  attic  elegance, 
as  judgi.pg  of  eloquence  -not  by  the  force 
cf  the  art,  but  their  omen  ^wcaknefs  ; and 
refolving  to  decry  what  they  could  not  at- 
tain, and  to  admire  nothing  but  what  they 
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could  imitate;  and  though  their  way  of 
fpeaking,  he  fays,  might  pleafe  the  ear  of 
a crific  or  a fcholar,  yet  it  was  not  of  that 
fublime  and  fonorous  kind,  whofe  end  was 
not  only  to  infruci,  hut  to  mo-vean  audience ; 
an  eloquence,  born  for  the  multitude; 
whofe  merit  was  always  fliewn  by  its  ef- 
fecls  of  exciting  admiration,  and  extorting 
fjouts  of  applaufe',  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment 
between  the  learned  and  the  populace. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that 
prevailed  in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived: 
his  were  the  only  fpeeches  that  were  re- 
lifned  or  admired  by  the  city  ; while  thofe 
attic  orators,  as  they  called  thcmfelves, 
were  generally  defpired,  and  frequently 
deferted  by  the  audience,  in  the  midil  of 
their  harangues.  But  after  Cicero’s  death, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
oratory  funk  of  courfc  with  its  liberty,  and 
a falfe  fpecies  univerfally  prevailed  ; when 
inftead  of  that  elate,  copious,  and  flowing 
eloquence,  which  launched  out  freely  into 
every  fubjefl,  tlierc  facccedcd  a guarded, 
dry,  fententious  kind,  full  of  laboured 
turns  and  ffudied  points  ; and  proper  only 
for  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  employed, 
the  making  panegyrics  and  ferviie  com- 
pliments to  their  tyrants.  This  change  of 
Itile  may  be  obferved  in  all  their  writers, 
from  Cicero’s  time  to  the  }cunger  Pliny  ; 
v/ho  carried  it  to  its  utmoff  perfeflion,  in 
lus  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan;  which,  as  it  is  juffly  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  diflion,  the  beauty  of  fen- 
tinients,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  compli- 
ments, fo  it  is  become  in  a manner  the 
ffandard  of  fine  fpeaking  to  modern  times, 
where  it  is  common  to  hear  the  pretend- 
ers to  criticifm,  defcanting  on  the  tedious 
length  and  fpiritlefs  exuberance  of  the 
Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  fuperiority  of 
Cicero’s  cloquene'e,  as  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  politeff  age  of  free  Rome, 
fo  it  has  received  the  moil  authentic  con- 
firmation that  the  nature  of  things  can 
admit,  from  the  concurrent  fenfe  of  na- 
tions ; which  negledUng  the  produflions 
of  his  rivals  and  contemporaries,  have 
preferved  to  us  his  inefiimable  remains, 
as  a fpecimen  of  tliQ  mod  perfecl  man- 
ner of  fpeaking,  to  vvhich  the  language  of 
mortals  can  be  exalted  : fo  that,  as  Quin- 
tilian declared  of  him  even  in  that  early 
age,  he  has  acquired  fuch  fame  with  pos- 
terity, that  Cicero  is  not  reckoned  fo 
much  the  name  of  a man,  as  cf  eloquence 
itfelf. 


But 
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But  we  have  hitherto  been  confidering 
the  exterior  part  of  Cicero’s  charadler, 
and  ihall  now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  re- 
cefTes  of  his  mind,  and  difeover  the  real 
fource  and  principle  of  his  aflions,  from  a 
view  of  that  philofophy  which  he  pro- 
fed’ed  to  follov/,  as  the,  general  rule  of  his 
life.  This,  as  he  often  declares,  was 
drav/n  from  ihe.  acade-mic  fe6t%  which  de- 
rived its  origin  from  Socrates,  and  its 
name  from  a celebrated  gymnafium,  or 
place  of  exercife  in  thefuburbs  of  Athens, 
called  the  Jcade?ny,  where  the  prof^llbrs 
of  that  fchool  ufed  to  hold  their  Icflures 
and  philofophical  difputations,  Socrates 
was  the  hrll  who  banifhed  phyfics  out  of 
philofoph^y  which  till  his  time  had  been 
the  foie  object  of  it,  and  drew  it  off  from 
the  obfeure  and  intricate  inquiries  into 
nature,  and  the  conflitiition  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  to  queftions  of  morality;  of 
more  immediate  life  and  importance  to 
the  happinefs  of  man,  concerning  the  true 
notions  of  ‘virtue  and  vice,  and  the  natural 
difference  of  good  and  ill ; and  as  he  found 
the  world  generally  prepoffeffed,  with  falfe 
notions  cn  thofe  fubjeccs,  fo  his  method 
was  not  to  njfert  any  opinion  of  his  ovjn^  but 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  and  attack 
the  errors  in  vogue ; as  the  firit  ftep  to- 
wards preparing  men  for  the  reception  of 
truth,  or  what  came  the  nearelt  to  it,  pro- 
bability. While  he  himfelf  therefore  profef- 
fed  to  knovj  nothing,  he  ufed  to  fift  out  the 
feveral  doflrines  of  all  the  pretenders  to  Ici- 
ence,  and  then  teafe  them  with  a feries  of 
queftions,  fo  contrived  as  to  reduce  them, 
by  the  courfe  of  their  anfwers,  to  an  evi- 
dent abfurdity,  and  the  impoRibility  of  de- 
fending what  they  had  at  firit  affirmed. 

But  Plato  did  not  llriftly  adhere  to  the 
method  of  his  mailer  Socrates,  .^and  his 
followers  wholly  deferted  it ; for  inllead 
of  the  Socratic  modelly  of  affirming  no- 
thing, and  examining  every  thing,  they 
turned  philofophy,  as  it  were,  into  an  art, 
and  formed  a fyllem  of  opinions,  which 
they  delivered  to  their  difciples,  as  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  feft.  Plato’s  ne- 
phew Speufippus,  who  was  left  the  heir 
of  his  fchool,  continued  his  leflures,  as 
his  fuccelTors  alfo  did  in  the  academy, 
and  preferved  the  name  of  academics ; 
whilft  Arillotle,  the  moll  eminent  of  Plato’s 
fcholars,  retired  to  another  gymnafmm, 
called  the  Lyceum  ; where,  from  a cullom 
which  he  and  his  followers  obferved,  of 
teaching  and  difputing  as  they  n.valked  in 
the  portico’s  of  the  place,  they  obtained 
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the  name  of  Peripatetics,  or  the  Walking 
Philofophers.  Thefe  two  feds,  though  dit- 
fering  in  name,  agreed  generally  in  things, 
or  in  all  the  principal  points  of  their  phi- 
lofophy : they  placed  the  chief  happinefs 
of  man  in  virtue,  vjith  a competency  of  ex~ 
ternal  goods';  taught  the  exi/ience  of  a God, 
a providence,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
a future  fate  of  revjards  and  punifntnents. 

This  was  the  Hate  of  the  academic 
fchool  under  five  fucceffive  mafeers,  who, 
governed  it  after  Plato ; Speufippus,  Xe- 
nocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor;  till 
Arcefilas  the  fixth  difearded  at  .once  all 
the  fyilems  of  his  predeceffors,  and  re- 
vived the  Socratic  vjtiy,  of  afir7ning  nothing, 
doubting  of  all  thmgs,  and  expofing  the  va- 
nity of  the  reigning  opinions.  Pie  al- 
iedged  the  neceffity  of  making  this  refor- 
mation, fi'om  that  ohfeurity  of  things,  which 
had  reduced  Socrates,  and  all  the  ancientt 
before  him,  to  a confeJfio7i  of  their  ignorance  : 
he  obferved,  as  they  had  all  likevvife  done, 
that  the  fenfes  voere  narrevj,  reafon  infnn, 
Ife  fort,  truth  hnmerfed  in  the  deep,  opinion 
and  cufom  every  vjhere  predominant,  and 
all  things  hivolved  in  da''knefs.  He  taught 
therefore,  That  there  was  no  certain 
“ knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing 
in  nature,  nor  any  inffillible  criterion  of 
“ truth  and  falfehood;  that  nothing  was  fo 
detellable  "as  ralhnefs,  nothing  lb  fcan- 
dalous  to  a phiiofopher,  as  to  profefs 
what  was  either  falfe  or  unknown  to 
^Miim;  that  we  ought  to  affert  nothing 
dogmatically,  but  in  all  cafes  to  fui- 
pend  our  alTent ; andiriHead  of  pretend- 
‘‘  ing  to  certainty,  content  ourfelves  with 
opinion,  grounded  on  probability,  whicli 
‘‘  was  all  that  a rational  mind  had  to  ac- 
quiefee  in.”  Tliis  was  called  the  nevj 
acadeffiy,m  6i^f\\\dL\ox\  from  the  Platonic,  or 
the  old : Vvdiich  maintained  its  credit  down 
to  Cicero’s  time,  by  a fucceffion  of  able 
mailers ; the  chief  of  whom  was  Car- 
neades,  the  fourth  from  Arcefilas,  who 
carried  it  to  its  utmoft  height  of  glory, 
and  is  greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity  for 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  force  of  his 
eloquence. 

We  mull  not  however  imagine,  that 
thefe  acadetnics  continued  doubting  and 
£lu6luating  all  their  lives  in  fcepticifim  and 
irrefolution,  without  any  precife  opinions, 
or  fettled  principle  of  judging  and  afling  ; 
no ; their  rule  was  as  certain  and  confiil- 
ent  as  that  of  any  other  fefl,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently explained  by  Cicero,  in  many  parts 
of  his  works,  “ We  are  not  of  that  fort,” 
3 A fays 
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fays  he,”  whofe  mind  is  perpetually  vvan- 
dering  in  error,  without  any  particular 
end  or  objedt  cf  its  purfuit : for  what 
would  fuch  a mind  or  fuch  a life  indeed 
be  worth,  which  had  no  determinate 
“ rule  or  metho-d  of  thinking  and  adling  ? 

But  the  diirerence  between  us  and  the 
“ ref!:  is,  that  whereas  they  call  fome 
things  certaifi,  and  others  uncertain  \ we 
call  the  one  prohahh^  the  other  imprcha- 
bk.  For  what  reafon  then,  fhould  not 
i puriue  the  probable,  rejcdl  the  contrary, 
and,  declining  the  arrogance  of  affirming, 

“ avoid  the  imputation  of  rafhnefs,  which 
“ of  all  things  is  the  farthef!;  removed 
“ from  wifdom  r”  Again;  “wedonotpre- 
“ tend  to  fay  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  truth  ; but  that  ail  truths  have  fome 
falfehood  annexed»to  them,  of  fo  near  a 
‘‘  rcfemblance  and'  fimilitude,  as  to  afford 
“ no  certain  note  of  diflindlion,  whereby 
to  determine  our  judgment  and  affent : 
‘‘  whence  it  follows  alfo  of  courfe,  that 
there  are  many  things  probable ; which, 
though  not  perfedfly  comprehended,  yet 
on  account  of  their  attradlive  and  fpe- 
“ cioLis  appearance,  are  fufficient  to  go- 
“ vern  the  life  of  a wife  man.”  In  another 
place,  “ there  is  no  difference,  fays  he, 
‘‘  between  us,  and  thofe  who  pretend  to 
“ know  things;  but  that  they  never  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  maintain  : 
“ whereas  we  have  many  probabilities, 
which  we  readily  embrace,  but  dare 
“ not  ainrm.  iiy  this  we  preferve  our 
“ judgment  free  and  unprejudiced,  and 
are  under  no  neccffity  of  defending  what 
is  prefcribed  and  enjoined  to  us ; where- 
“ as  in  other  fedls,  men  are  tied  down  to 
“ certain  dodlrincs,  before  they  are  capa- 
ble  of  judging  what  is  the  bell ; and  in 
“ the  moft  infirm  part  of  life,  drawn 
“ either  by  the  authority  of  a friend,  or 
“ charmed  with  the  iirfi:  mailer  whom 
they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  a judg- 
“ ment  of  things  unknown  to  them ; and 
“ to  whatever  fchool  they  chance  to  be 
“ driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to  it  as  fall  as 
“ the  oyfter  to  the  rock.” 

Thus  the  academy  held  the  proper  me- 
dium between  the  rigid  lloic,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  fceptic  ; the  lloics  em- 
braced all  their  doftrines,  as  fo  manyyfjc^^ 
and  immutable  truths,  from  whicli  it  was 
infamous  to  depart;  and  by  making  this 
their  point  of  honour,  held  all  their  difciples 
in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  them.  The 
fceptics,  on  the  other  hand,  obferved  a per- 
fect neutrality  tow^rtis  all  opinions ; main- 
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taining  all  of  them  to  be  equally  uncertain ; 
and  that  we  could  not  affirm  of  any  thing, 
that  it  nvas  this  or  that,  lince  there  was  as 
much  reafon  to  take  it  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other,  or  for  neither  of  them  ; and 
wholly  indifferent  which  of  them  we 
thought  it  to  be  : thus  they  lived,  without 
ever  engaging  themfelves  on  any  fide  of  a 
quellion,  direfting  their  lives  in  the  mean 
time  by  natural  affeblions,  and  the  laws 
and  culloins  of  their  country.  But  the 
academics,  by  adopting  the  probable  in- 
fiead  of  the  certain,  kept  the  balance  in 
an  equal  poife  between  the  two  extremes, 
making  it  their  general  principle  to  ob- 
ferve  a moderation  in  all  their  opinions ; 
and  as  Plutarch,  who  was  one  of  them, 
tells  us,  paying  a great  regard  always  to 
that  old  maxim, 

M>:S'iv  ayao  j — re  quid  nmh. 

As  this  fchool  then  was  in  no  particular 
oppofition  to  any,  but  an  equal  adverfary  to 
all,  or  rather  to  dogmatical  philofophy  in 
general,  fo  every  other  fed,  next  to  itfelf, 
readily  gave  it  the  preference  to  the  reft  ; 
which  univerfal  conceffion  of  the  fecond 
place,  is  commonly  thought  to  infer  a right 
to  the  fir  11 : and  if  we  refled  on  the  Hate 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  what  they  them- 
felves fo  often  complain  of,  the  darknefs 
that  furrounded  them,  and  the  infinite  difi- 
fetifions  of  the  bell  and  wifell  on  the  fun- 
damental quellion  s of  religion  and  mora- 
lity, we  mull  necefiarily  allow,  that  the 
academic  manner  of  philofophizing  was 
of  all  others  the  moll  rational  and  modell, 
and  the  belt  adapted  to  the  difeovery  of 
truth,  whofe  peculiar  charader  it  was 
to  encourage  enquiry ; to  lift  every  quef- 
tion  to  the  bottom ; to  try  the  force  of 
every  argument,  till  it  had  found  its  real 
moment,  or  the  precife  quantity  of  its 
weight. 

This  it  was  that  induced  Cicero,  in  his 
advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment,  ta 
defert  the  old  academy,  and  declare  for  the 
new ; when,  from  a long  experience  of  the 
vanity  of  thofe  feds  who  called  them- 
felves the  proprietors  of  truth,  and  the 
foie  guides  of  life,  and  through  a defpair 
of  finding  any  thing  certain,  he  was  glad, 
after  all  his  pains,  to  take  up  with  the  pro- 
bable. But  the  genius  and  general  cha- 
rader of  both  the  academies  was  in  fome 
meafure  Hill  the  fame:  for  the  old,  though, 
it  profeffed  to  teach  a peculiar  fyllem  of 
do6lrines,  yet  it  was  ever  diffident  and 
cautious  of  affirming ; and  the  new,  only 
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the  more  fcrupulous  and  fceptical  of  the 
j two  ; this  appears  from  the  writings  of 
' Plato,  the  hrft  mafter  of  the  old,  in  which,  as 
Cicero  obferves,  nothing  is  abfolutely  af- 
firmed, nothing  delivered  for  certain,  but 
all  things  freely  inquired  into,  and  both 
fides  of  the  queilion  impartially  difculfed. 
Yet  there  was  another  reafon  that  recom- 
mended this  philofophy  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner to  Cicero,  its  being,  of  all  others,  the 
bell  fuited  to  the  profeflion  of  an  orator ; 
fince  by  its  practice  of  difputing  for  mid 
againji  every  opinion  of  the  other  fe£ls,  it 
gave  him  the  beft  opportunity  of  perfect- 
ing his  oratorical  faculty,  and  acquiring  a 
habit  of  fpeaking  readily  upon  all  fubjefts. 
He  calls  it  therefore  the  parent  of  elegance 
€ind  copioufnefs ; and  declares,  that  he  O'lved 
all  the  fame  of  his  eloquence ^ not  to  the  me- 
chanic rules  of  the  rhetoricians,  but  to  the 
enlarged  and  generous  principles  of  the  aca- 
demy. 

This  fchool,  however, was  almoH;  defert- 
ed  in  Greece,  and  had  but  few  difciples 
at  Rome,  when  Cicero  undertook  its  pa- 
tronage, and  endeavoured  to  revive  its 
drooping  credit.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : 
it  impofed  a hard  talk  upon  its  fcholars,  of 
difputing  againfl:  every  feCl,  and  on  every 
queilion  in  philofophy ; and  if  it  <voas  dif- 
fcult,  as  Cicero  fays,  to  be  inafer  of  any 
one,  houv  much  more  of  them  all?  which  was 
incumbent  on  thole  who  profelTed  them- 
felves  academics.  No  wonder  then  that  it 
lod  ground  every  where,  in  proportion  as 
eafe  and  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturally 
difpofed  people  to  the  dt)ftrine  of  Epicu- 
rus ; in  relation  to  which  there  is  a fmart 
faying  recorded  of  Arcefilas,  who  being 
a'/ked,  ^hy  fo  many  of  all  feSis  nvent  over  to 
the  Epicureans,  but  none  ever  came  back  from 
them,  replied,  that  men  might  be  made 
eunuchs,  but  eunuchs  could  never  be  made  men 
again. 

This  general  view  of  Cicero’s  philofo- 
phy, will  help  us  to  account,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  that  difficulty  which  people  fre- 
quently complain  of  in  difcovering  his 
real  fentimcnts,  as  well  as  for  the  mif- 
takes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  that 
fearch;  finceitwas  the  didinguilhing  prin- 
ciple of  the  academy  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  others,  rather  than  declare  any  of  their 
oxvn.  Yet  the  chief  difficulty  does  not  lie 
here ; for  Cicero  was  not  fcrupulous  on 
that  head,  nor  afiefled  any  obfcurity  in 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was 
his  bufinefs  to  explain  them;  but  it  is  the 
variety  and  different  charaders  of  his  fe- 


veral  writings,  that  perplexes  the  gene- 
rality of  his  readers : for  wherever  they 
dip  into  his  works,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
themfelves  polTeffed  of  his  fentiments,  and 
to  quote  them  indifferently  as  fuch,  whe- 
ther from  his  Orations,  his  Dialogues,  or 
his  Letters,  without  attending  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  work,  or  the  different 
perfon  that  he  affumes  in  it. 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judi- 
cial kind ; or  the  pleadings  of  an  advo- 
cate, whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  make  the 
bed  of  his  caufe ; and  to  deliver,  not  fo  much 
what  was  true,  as  what  was  ufeful  to  his  cli- 
ent; the  patronage  of  truth  belonging  in 
fuch  cafes  to  the  judge,  and  not  to  the 
pleader.  It  would  be  abfurd  therefore  to  re- 
quire a fcrupulous  veracity,  or  Uriel  declara- 
tion of  his  fentiments  in  them : the  thing 
does  not  admit  of  it ; and  he  himfelf  for- 
bids us  to  expert  it ; and  in  one  of  thofe 
orations  frankly  declares  the  true  nature  of 
them  all. — That  man,”  fays  he,  '‘is much 
" midaken,  who  thinks,  that  in  thefeju- 
" dicial  pleadings,  he  has  an  authentic 
“ fpecimen  of  our  opinions;  they  are  the 
" fpeeches  of  the  caufes  and  the  times; 
" not  of  the  men  or  the  advocates ; if  the 
“ caufes  could  fpeak  of  themfelves,  no 
" body  would  employ  an  orator;  but  we 
" are  employed  to  fpeak,  not  what  we 
" would  undertake  to  affirm  upon  our  au- 
" thority,  but  what  is  fuggelled  by  the 
“ caufe  and  the  thing  itfelf.”  Agreeably 
to  this  notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  " that 
“ thofe  who  are  truly  wife,  and  have  fpent 
" their  time  in  public  affairs,  and  not  in 
“ idle  difputes,  though  they  have  refolved 
" with  themfelves  to  be  driift  and  honed 
" in  all  their  aflions,  yet  will  not  fcruple 
" to  ufe  every  argument  that  can  be  of 
“ fervice  to  the  caufe  which  they  have 
" undertaken  to  defend.”  In  his  ora- 
tions, therefore,  where  we  often  meet  with 
the  fentences  and  maxims  of  philofophy, 
we  cannot  always  take  them  for  his  own, 
but  as  topics  applied  to  move  his  au- 
dience, or  add  an  air  of  gravity  and  pro- 
bability to  his  fpeech. 

His  letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends, 
and  efpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  place  the 
real  man  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  very 
heart ; yet  in  thefe  fome  didin^lion  mud 
neceffarily  be  obferved;  for  in  letters  of 
compliment,  condolence,  or  recommen- 
dation, or  where  he  is  foliciting  any  point 
of  importance,  he  adapts  his  arguments 
to  the  occafion ; and  ufes  fuch  as  would 
induce  his  friend  the  mod  readily  to  grant 
3 A 2 what 
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what  he  defired.  But  as  his  letters  in 
general  feldcm  touch  upon  any  quellions 
of  philofophy,  except  flightly  and  inci- 
dentally, fo  they  will  afford  very  little  help 
to  us  in  the  difeovery  of  his  Philofophical 
Opinions,  which  are  the  fuhjefl  of  the  pre- 
fent  inquiry,  and  for  which  we  muft  wholly 
recur  to  his  philofophical  works. 

No\v  the  general  purpofe  of  ihefe  works 
was,  to  give  a hijiory  rather  of  the  ancient 
ph'doppl-y,  tiian  any  account  of  his  own, 
and  to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens  in 
their  own  language,  whatever  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  all  fefls,  and  all  ages,  had 
taught  on  every  important  quefiion,  in  or- 
der to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  reform 
their  morals ; and  to  employ  liimfelf  moft 
uicfuily  to  his  country,  at  a time  when 
arms  and  a fuperior  force  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  ferving  it  in  an.y 
other  way.  This  he  declares  in  his  trea- 
tife  called  de  Finibns,  or  on  the  Chief  Good 
sr  I'll  of  Man  ; in  that  upon  the  hature^  of 
the  Gods ; in  Ins  TufeuJan  Difputations ; and 
in  his  book  on  the  Academic  Philofophy  ; 
in  all  which  he  fometimes  takes  upon  hirn- 
felf  the  part  of  a Stoic;  fometimes  of  an 
Epicurean;  fometimes  of  the  Peripatetic  ; for 
the  fake  of  explaining  with  more  authority 
the  different  doctrines  of  each  fc6l ; and 
as  he  aiTumes  the  perfon  of  the  one  to  con- 
fute the  other,  fo  in  his  proper  character 
of  an  Academic,  he  fometimes  djfputes 
againll  them  all 3 while  the  unwary  reader, 
not  refledling  on  the  nature  of  dialogues, 
takes  Cicero  ftili  for  the  perpetual  fpeakcr; 
and  under  that  millike,  often  quotes  a 
fentiment  for  his,  that  was  delivered  by 
him  only  in  order  to  be  confuted.  But  in 
thefe  dialogues,  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
wherever  he  treats  any  fubjeCt  profefiedly 
or  gives  a judgment  upon  it  deliberately, 
.either  in  his  o^vn  psrlon,  or  that  of  an 
Academic,  there  he  delivers  his  own  opi- 
nions ; and  where  he  himfelf  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  feene,  he  takes  care  ufually  to 
inform  us,  to  which  of  the  characters  he 
has  affigned  the  patronage  of  his  own  fen- 
iifucnts;  who  was  generally  the  principal 
fpeaker  of  the  dialogue  ; as  Crafllis  in  his 
treatife  on  the  Orator ; Scipio,  in  that  of 
the  Ecpuhlici  Cato,  in  his  piece  on  Old  Age, 
This  key  will  let  us  into  his  real  thoughts  ; 
and  enable  us  to  trace  his  genuine  notions 
through  every  part  of  his  writings,  from 
which  I Brail  nov/  proceed  to  give  a Biort 
abilraft  of  them. 

As  to  Phyfics,  or  Natural  Philofophy, 
he  feems  to  Ira  vs  had  tlie  fame  notion 


with  Socrates,  that  a minute  and  partico-< 
lar  attention  to  it,  and  the  making  it  the 
foie  end  and  objefl  of  our  enquiries,  wa.<? 
a hudy  rather  curious  than  proiitable,  and 
contributing  but  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  life.  For  though  he  was 
perfedlly  acquainted  with  the  various  fyf- 
tems  of  all  the  philofophers  of  any  name, 
from  the  »earlicii  antiquity,  and  has  ex- 
plained them  all  in  his  works  ; yet  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while,  either  to  form 
any  dilUnfl  opinions  of  his  own,  or  at 
lead  to  declare  them.  From  liis  account, 
however,  of  tliofc  fyfiicnis  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  fcveral  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  modern  philofophy,  which 
pafs  for  the  original  difeoveries  of  thefe 
later  times,  are  the  revival  rather  of  an- 
cient notions  maintained  by  feme  of  the 
hrlt  philofophers,  of  whom  we  have  any 
notice  in  hidory  j as  the  Motion  of  the  Earth; 
the  Antipodes;  a Vacuum;  and  an  uni  ns  erf al 
Gravitation,  or  attradivc  Finality  of  Matter, 
<zvhich  holds  the  II  arid  in  its  prefent  Fcrnr 
^nd  Order, 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion 
and  morality,  w'hich  are  of  more  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  happinefs  of  man, 
the  being  of  a God ; a,  providence ; the 
immortality  of  the  foul;  a future  fate  of 
renvards  and  punif  ments  ; and  the  eternal 
difference  of  good  and  ill ; he  ‘has  large- 
ly and  clearly  declared  his  mind  in  m^ny 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  one  God,  or  Supreme  Be^ 
ing  ; incorporeal,  eternal,  fclf  exijient,  n.nh9 
created  the  vcorld  dy  his  povjcr,  and  fuf 
tained  it  by  his  providence.  Tins  he  infer- 
red from  the  corfent  of  all  nations  ; the  or- 
der and  beauty  cf  the  heavenly  bodies;  tie 
evident  marks  rf  cpunfel,  vdifdoni,  and  a 
ftncf  to  certain  ends,  obfervahle  in  the  vehek, 
and  in  every  part  cf  the  vifehU  vjorld;  and 
declares  that  perfon  unvjorihy  of  the  name 
of  a man,  voho  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  made  by  chance  ; nvhen  with  the  ufmoji 
firetch  of  human  voifdom,  we  cannot  pene- 
trate the  depth  cf  that  wifdcm  which  con- 
trived it. 

He  believed  alfo  a Divine  Providence, 
condantly  prefiding  over  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  extending  its  care  to  all  the  principal 
members  of  it,  with  a peculiar  attention 
to  the  condudl  and  aStions  of  men,  but  leav- 
ing the  minute  and  iiferior  parts  to  the 
courfe  of  his  general  laws.  This  he  col- 
lected from  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity;  his  omnifcience,omntprefence,and 
infinite  goodnefs ; that  could  never  defert 

or 
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or  negledl  what  he  had  once  produced  into 
being  : and  declares,  that  without  this  be- 
lief, there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  piety 
cr  religion  in  the  'ivortd. 

He  held  likewife  the  bnmortality  of  the 
fouly  and  its  feparate  exijlence  after  death  in 
a fate  of  happinefs  or  77iifery.  This  he  in- 
ferred Irom  that  ardent  ihrrf  cf  hntnortality'y 
which  was  always  the  moll  confpicuous  in 
the  bed  and  mod  exalted  minds ; from 
which  the  trued  fpecimen  of  their  nature 
mud  needs  be  drawn,  fiom  its  usviiixed and 
indi-oifihle  ejfence,  which  had  nothing  fepa- 
rable  or  peiiihable  in  it;  from  its  wonder- 
ful powers  and  faculties ; its  principle  of 
felf-motiojiy  its  7?icmory,  inn;enfion,  n.vity  co?n~ 
prehenji077 ; nxhich  =vjers  all  incompatible  njjith 
fluggijh  matter.  The  Stoics  fancied  that 
the  loul  was  a fubtilized,  fiery  fubdance, 
whiph  furvived  the  body  after  death,  and 
fubfided  a long  time,  yet  not  eternally, 
but  was  to  perilh  at  lad  in  the  general 
conflagration ; in  which  they  allowed,  as 
Cicero  fays,  the  only  thing  that  weas  hard 
to  conceive,  its  J'eparate  exifence  from  the 
body ; yet  denied  v:hat  vsas  not  only  eafy  to 
imagine,  but  a ccnfequence  of  the  other  ; its 
eternal  duration.  Aridotle  taught,  that  be- 
fides  the  four  elements  of  the  ?naterial  voorld, 
whence  all  other  things  were  fuppofed  to 
draw  their  being,  there  was  a ffth  efjence 
or  nature,  peculiar  to  Gcd  and  the  foul,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  that  was  common  to  any 
of  the  red.  This  opinion  Cicero  follow'ed, 
and  illudrated  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  in 
the  following  paiTage ; 

“ The  origin  of  the  human  foul,”  fays 
he,  “ is  not  to  be  found  any  where  on 
“ earth;, there  is  notliing  mixed,  concrete, 
or  earthly;  nothing  of  water,  air,  or 
“ fire  in  it.  For  thefe  natures  are  not 
fulceptible  of  memcry,  intelligence,  or 
‘‘  thought ; have  nothing  that  can  retain 
“ the  pad,  forefee  the  future,  lay  hold  on 
the  prefent ; which  faculties  are  purely 
divine,  and  could  not  pofiibly  be  derived 
“ to  man,  except  from  God;  the  nature 
“ of  the  foul  therefore  is  of  a Angular 
“ kind,  didindl;  from  thefe  known  and  ob- 
“ vious  natures;  and  whatever  it  be  that 
feels  and  tades,  that  lives  and  moves  in 
“ us,  it  mud  be  heavenly  and  divine,  dnd 
for  that  reafon  eternal.  Nor  is  God  in- 
“ deed  himfelf,  whole  exidence  we  can 
clearly  difeover,  to  be  comprehended  by 
us  in  any  other  manner,  but  as  a free 
“ and  pure  mind,  clear  from  all.  mortal 
“ concretion  ; obferving  and  moving  all 
things ; and  indeed  with  an  eternal  prin- 


ciple  of  felf  motion  : of  this  kind.,  and  of 
the  iamc  nature,  is  the  human  foul.” 

As  to  « future  fate  of  revjards  and  p:i~ 
nijhments,  he  con  fide  red  it  as  a cnnRqiwnce 
of  the  foul’s  immortality,  clcduci.blc  f ( m 
the  attributes  cf  Gcd,  and  the  ccndliicn 
of  man  s life  on  earth',  and  thought  it  fo 
highly  probable,  that  n.ve  could  hardly  doubt 
cf  it,  he  fays,  m:hfs  it  foadd  happen  to  cur 
minds,  vohen  they  look  into  themjelvrs,  as  it 
does  to  cur  eyes,  ^ujhen  they  hoi:  too  intenfeiy 
at  the  fun,  that  funding  their  fghi  dazsded, 
they  give  over  looking  at  all.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  fcHo'.ved  bocrates  and  Plato,  rlw 
whofe  judgment  he  ptofefled  fo  great  a 
reverence,  that  if  they  had  given  no  rea~ 
fons,  nvhereyet  they  had  given  many,  he  foouid 
have  been  perfuaded,  he  fays,  by  their  foie 
authority,  Socrates,  tlicrefoic,  as  he  tells 
us,  declared  in  his  dying  Ipeech,  “ That 
“ there  v/ere  two  \yays  appointed  to  tlm 
“ human  fouls  at  their  departure  from  the 
human  body:  that  thoie  who  had  been 
immerfed  in  fcnfual  plcafures  and  lulls, 
“ and  liad  polluted  thcrnfelves  wdth  pri- 
vate  vices  or  public  crimes  againfl:  their 
country,  took  an  obfeure  and  devious 
“ road,  remote  from  the  feat  and  afTei-nbly 
of  tlie  gods;  vvhilfl:  thole  who  had  pre- 
ferved  theirintegrity,  and  received  liti’e 
or  no  contagion  from  the  body,  from 
which  they  had  conflamly  abilraflod 
thcmfelves,  and  in  the  bodies  cf  men 
imitated  the  life  of  the  gods,  had  an 
“ cafy  afeent  lying  open  before  them  to 
“ thofe  gods,  from  who.m  they  derived 
“ tl'.eir  being.” 

From  what  lias  already  been  faid,  tlie 
reader  will  eafily  imagine  what  Cicero’s 
opinion  mufl  have  been  concerning  the  re- 
ligi'un  of  his  country  : for  a mind  enlightened 
by  the  noble  principles  jud  Hated",  could 
not  pofiibly  harbour  a thought  of  the 
truth  or  divinity  of  fo  abfurd  a worfliip; 
and  the  liberty  which  not  only  he,  but  all 
the  old  writers  take,  in  ridiculing  the  cha- 
rafters  of  their  gods,  and  the  flflions  of 
xditix  infernal  torments,  fliews,  that  tliere  was 
not  a man  of  liberal  education,  wiio  did 
not  confider  it  as  an  engine  of  Hate,  or  po- 
litical fyllem;  contrived  for  the  ufes  of 
government,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  or- 
der ; in  this  light  Cicero  always  com- 
mends it  as  a wife  inflitution,  fingulady 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  Rome,  and  c(>n- 
il'antly  inculcates  an  adherence  to  its  rights 
as  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens. 

Their  religion  confifted  of  two  princi^ 
pal  branches ; the  obfervation  of  the  tku;pi~ 
3 A 3 • 
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ces,  and  the  ^Morpip  of  the  gods  : the  firft  the  experience  of  ages,  were  reduced  into 
was  inftituted  by  Romulus;  the  fecond  by  an  art,  by  which  the  meaning  of  each  fign  [j 
his  fuccefibr,  Numa  ; who  drew  up  a ritual,  might  be  determined,  and  applied  to  the  |] 
or  order  of  ceremonies,  to  be  obfcrved  in  event  that  was  fignified  by  it.  This  they  [3 
the  different  facrihces  of  their  fever al  dei-  called  artificial  dhvinatioHy  in  diflindlion  fc 
ties  : to  thefe  a third  part  was  al'terwards  from  the  naturah  which  they  fuppofed  to,  h 
added,  relating  to  dkjine  admo7iitions  from  flow  from  an  or  fiati-ve  po^iver,  im-  B 

portents  ; fnofifirous  births  ; the  entrails  of  planted  in  the  foul,  which  it  exerted  always  | 
heafis  in  facrificc%  and  the  prophecies  of  the  with  the  greateft  efficacy,  when  it  was  the  I 
fybils.  The  College  of  Augurs  prcfided  moll;  free  and  dlfcngaged  from  the  body,  I 
over  the  aufpicest  as  the  fupreme  interpre-  as  in  dreams  and  madnefs.  But  tliis  notion  I 
ters  of  the  nvill  of  Jon)e\  and  determined  was  generally  ridiculed  by  the  other  phi-  l| 
W'hat  figns  w'ere  propitious,  and  what  not:  lolbphers;  and  of  all  the  College  of  An-  i 

the  other  priefls  were  the  judges  of  all  gurs,  there  was  but  one  w'ho  at  this  time  ■■ 
the  other  cafes  relating  to  religion,  as  w'cll  maintained  it,  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  •; 
of  w hat  concerned  the  public  worihip,  as  laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  reft,  and  3 
that  of  private  families.  called  the  Pifidian  : it  occafioned  how-  h 

Now  the  priefts  of  all  denominations  ever  a fmart  controverfy  between  him  and  i f 
were  of  the  flrft  nobility  of  Rome,  and  his  colleague  Marcellus,  who  feverally  pub-  if 
the  augurs  efpecially  were  commonly  fe-  lilhed  books  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion; 
nators  of  confular  rank,  who  had  pafled  wherein  Marcellus  aflerted  the  whole  af- 
through  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic,  fair  to  be  the  contrinsance  of  fiatefinen  : '' 
and  by  their  power  the  aufpices,  could  Appius,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  nxas  \ 
put  an  immediate  ftop 'to  all  proceedings,  a real  art  and  ponver  of  dinjining  fubftfi- 
and  diflbive  at  once  ali  the  alTemblies  of  ing  in  the  augural  difcipline^  and  taught  by 
the  people  convened  for  public  bufinefs.  the  augural  books.  Appius  dedicated  this 
The  interpretation  of  the  fyhils  prophecies  treatife  to  Cicero,  who,  though  he  pre- 
was  vefted  in  the  decemmiriy  or  guardians  ferred  Maicellus’s  notion,  yet  did  not 
of  the  fybiliine  books,  ten  perfons  of  dif-  wholly  agree  with  either,  but  believed 
tinguilhed  rank,  chofen  ufually  from  the  that  augury  might  probably  be  infiituted  at 
priefts.  And  the  province  of  interpreting  frfi  'upon  a peTfuaJion  of  its  dinjin'ity  p and  ' 
prodigies,  and  infpedling  the  entrails,  be-  nssheny  by  the  inipro<vements  of  arts  and  learn- 
, longed  to  the  harif pices ; who  vvei  e the  ingy  that  opinion  nvas  exploded  in  fucceeding 
fervants  of  the  public,  hired  to  attend  the  agesy  yet  the  thing  itfelf  nvas  <nvifely  re- 
magidrates  in  all  their  facrifices ; and  who  tained  for  the  fake  of  its  ufe  to  the  re- 
never  failed  to  accommodate  their  anfwers  public.  \ 

to  the  views  of  thofe  who  employed  them.  But  whatever  W'as  the  origin  of  the  re-  “ 
and  to  wffiofe  protecTtion  they  owed  their  ligion  of  Rome,  Cicero’s  religion  was 
credit  and  thein  livelihood.  undoubtedly  of  heanjenly  extraBioiiy  built, 

This  conftitution  of  a religion  among  as  we  have  feen,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
a people  naturally  fuperftitious,  necefiarily  God%  a pronsidence  \ an  immortality.  He 
threw  the  chief  infiuence  of  affairs  into  confldered  this  ftiort  period  of  our  life  on 
the  hands  of  the  fenate,  and  the  better  earth  as  a ftate  of  trial,  or  a kind  of 
fort ; who  by  this  advantage  frequently  fchool,  in  whkh  we  were  to  improve  and 
checked  the  violences  of  the  populace,  and  prepare  curfelves  for  that  eternity  of  ex- 
the  faftious  attempts  of  the  tribunes;  fo  iftcnce  which  was  provided  for  us  here- 
that  it  is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  after;  that,  we  were  placed  therefore  here 
as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  republic;  by  our  Creator,  not  fomuch  to  inhabit  the 
though  confldered  all  the  while  by  men  of  earthy  as  to  contemplate  the  hea<uens  ; on 
fenfe,  as  merely  political,  and  of  human  which  were  imprinted,  in  legible  charac- 
invention.  The  only  part  that  admitted  ters,  all  the  duties  of  that  nature  which 
any  difpute  concerning  its  origin,  was  an-  was  given  to  us.  He  obferved,  that  this 
gury,  or  their  method  of  divining  by  au-  fpediacle  belonged  to  no  other  animal  but 
fpices.  The  Stoics  held  that  God,  out  of  man:  to  whom  God,  for  that  realon  had 
his  goodnefs  to  men,  had  imprinted  on  the  given  an  eredl  and  upright  forniy  nvith  eyes 
nature  of  things  certain  marks  or  notices  not  prone  or  fxed  upon  the  groundy  like 
cf future  events',  as  on  the  entrails  of  bsafsy  thofe  of  other  animals,  but  placed  on  high  . 
the  flight  efi  birds,  thunder,  and  other  celefi-  and Jublime,  in  a fituation  the  moft  proper 
//W which,  by  long  obfervation,  and  for  this  contemplation,  to  remind  j 

him  , 
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Mm  perpetually  of  Ms  talk,  and  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  place  on  which  he 
fprung,  and  for  which  he  was  finally  de- 
figned.  He  took  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
or  the  vifible  works  of  God,  to  be  the 
promulgation  of  God’s  la<Txi,  or  the  declara- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind ; whence,  as 
we  might  colled  his  being,  nature,  and 
attributes,  fo  we  could  trace  the  reafons 
alfo  and  motives  of  his  ading;  till,  by 
cbfer^ing  nvhat  he  had  done,  <vje  might  learn 
'oxhat  Hve  ought  to  do,  and,  by  the  operatio7is 
of  the  di'vhie  reafon,  be  inJiruSled  ho-iv  to 
perfed  our  onvn;  fince  the  perfedion  of 
man  confided  in  the  imitation  of  God. 

From  this  fource  he  deduced  the  origin 
of  all  duty,  or  moral  obligation;  from  the 
nvill  of  God  manifefied  in  his  nvorks ; or 
from  that  eternal  reafon,  fitnefs  and  relation 
of  things,  which  is  difplayed  in  every  part 
of  the  creation.  This  he  calls  the  origi- 
nal, immutable  lanju  ; the  criterion  of  good 
and  ill,  of  jufl  and  unjuf ; imprinted  on 
the  nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which 
all  human  laws  are  formed ; which,  when- 
ever they  deviate  from  this  pattern,  ought, 
he  fays,  to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than 
lan.vs,  and  are  in  effed  nothing  but  ads 
of  force,  violence,  and  tyranny.  That  to' 
imagine  the  difindion  of  good  and  ill  not 
to  be  founded  in  nature,  but  in  cufom,  opi- 
nion, or  human  infitution,  is  mere  folly  and 
mad7iefs ; which  would  overthrow  all  fo- 
ciety,  and  confound  all  right  and  juftice 
amongft  men  : that  this  was  the  conflant 
opinion  of  the  wifefi:  of  all  ages;  who 
held,  that  the  mind  of  God,  governing  all 
things  by  eternal  reafon,  nvas  the  principle 
and  fonjereign  lanv ; nvhofe  fubfiitute  on  earth 
nxas  the  reafon  or  mind  of  the  nxife : to 
which  purpofe  there  are  many  ftrong  and 
beautiful  paflages  fcattered  occafionally 
through  every  part  of  his  works. 

“ The  true  law,”  fays  he,  « is  right  rea- 
« fon,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things; 
« conftant,  eternal,  dilFufed  through  all ; 
« which  calls  us  to  duty  by  command- 
« ing ; deters  us  from  fin  by  forbidding ; 
which  never  lofes  its  influence  with  the 
good,  nor  ever  preferves  it  with  the 
“ wicked.  This  cannot  pofllbly  be  over- 
ruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abrogated 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part:  nor  can  we  be 
abfolved  from  it  either  by  the  fenate  or 
the  people ; nor  are  we  to  feek  any 
other  comment  or  interpreter  of  it  but 
“ itfelf : nor  can  there  be  one  law  at 
“ Rome,  another  at  Athens ; one  now, 
“ another  hereafter;  but  the  fame  eter- 


“ nal,  immutable  law,  comprehends  all 
“ nations,  at  all  times,  under  one  common 
Mafter  and  Governor  of  all,  GOD. 
Ke  is  the  inventor,  propounder,  enador 
‘‘  of  this  law  ; and  whofoever  will  not 
“ obey  it,  mull  firil  renounce  himfelf,  and 
throw  off  the  nature  of  man ; by  doing 
‘‘  v/hich,  he  will  fuffer  the  greatefl  pu- 
nilhment,  though  he  fhould  efcape  all 
the  other  torments  which  are  coin- 
monly  believed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
“ wicked.” 

In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the 
fludy  of  this  law  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  teach  us  that  moll  important  of  all 
leffons,  faid  to  be  preferibed  by  the  Pythian 
oracle,  TO  know  ourselves;  that  is, 
to  know  our  true  nature  and  rank  in  the 
univerfal  fyftem,  the  relation  that  we  bear 
to  all  other  things,  and  the  purpofes  for 
which  we  were  fent  into  the  world. 
“ When  a man,”  fays  he,  “ has  atten- 
tentively  furveyed  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
“ the  fea,  and  all  things  in  them,  ob- 
“ ferved  whence  they  fprung,  and  v/hither 
they  all  tend;  when  and  how  they  are 
to  end;  what  part  is  mortal  and  perilh- 
able,  what  divine  and  eternal ; when  he 
‘‘  has  almoft  readied  and  touched,  as  it 
“ were,  the  Governor  and  Ruler  of  them 
« all,  and  difeovered  himfelf  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  walls  of  any  certain 
place,  but  a citizen  of  the  world,  as  of 
“ one  common  city ; in  this  magnificent 
« view  of  things,  in  this  enlarged  pro- 
“ fpedl  and  knowledge  of  nature,  good 
“ gods ! how  will  he  learn  to  knonx  hwi- 
“ felf?  How  will  he  contemn,  defpife,  and 
“ fet  at  nought  all  thofe  things  which 
the  vulgar  efteem  the  moft  fplendid  and 
glorious?” 

Thefe  were  the  principles  on  which  Ci- 
cero built  his  religion  and  morality,  which 
fliine  indeed  through  all  his  writings,  but 
were  largely  and  explicitly  illuftrated  by 
him  in  his  T reatifes  on  Government  and  on 
Laws  ; to  which  he  added  afterwards  his 
book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  fcheme  com- 
plete : volumes  which,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
fays  to  the  emperor  Titus,  ought  not  only 
to  be  read,  but  to  he  got  by  heart.  The 
firft  and  greateft  of  thefe  works  is  loft,  ex- 
cept a few  fragments,  in  which  he  had 
delivered  his  real  thoughts  fo  profefTedly, 
that  in  a letter  to  Atticus,  he  calls  thofe 
fx  books  on  the  republic,  fo  ma7iy  pledges 
ginjen  to  his  country  for  the  integrity  of  his 
life ; from  which,  if  ever  he  fwerved,  he 
could  never  have  the  face  to  look  into  them 
3 A 4 again^ 
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again.  In  his  book  of  Lanjos^  he  purfued 
the  fame  argument,  and  deduced  the  cri- 
,gin  of  law  from  ihs  <tvUI  of  the  fupreme 
Gcd.  Thefe  two  pieces  therefore  contain 
his  belief,  and  the  lock  of  Oficesy  his  prac- 
tice : wliere  he  has  traced  out  all  the  du- 
ties of  man,  or  a rule'  of  life  conformable 
to  the  divine  principles,  which  he  had 
edabiidted  in  the  other  two;  to  which  he 
often  refers,  a's  to  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  fyftem.  This  work  was  one  of  the 
laft  that  he  finiflied,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon, 
to  whom  addreiTed  it;  being  ddirous, 
in  the  decline  of  a glorious  life,  to  explain 
to  him  the  maxims  by  which  he  had  go- 
verned it,  and  teach  him  the  way  of  paf- 
fing  through  the  world  with  innocence, 
virtue,  and  true  glory,  to  an  Immortality 
of  liappinefs:  where  the  hrlftnefs  of  his 
morals,  adapted  to  all  the  various  cafes  and 
circumllances  of  human  life,  will  ferve, 
if  not  to  indrmfl,  yet  to  reproach  the  prac- 
tice of  moft  Chriflians.  This  was  that 
law,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  to  be 
taught  by  nature,  and  <vjritten  on  the  hearts 
cf  the  Ge?:tiles,  to  guide  them  through  that 
irate  of  ignorance  and  darknefs,  of  which 
they  theiTifelves  complained,  til!  they  fliould 
be  bleiTed  with  a more  perfe£l  revelation 
of  the  divine  will ; and  this  fcheme  of  it 
prof-  iTed  by  Cicero,  was  certainly  the  moll 
complete  that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever 
been  acquainted  with;  the  utmoil  effort 
that  human  nature  could  make  tow^ards 
attaining  its  proper  end,  or  that  fupreme  ' 
good  for  which  the  Creator  had  defigued 
it : upon  . the  contemplation  of  which 
fublime  truths,  as  delivered  by  a hea- 
then, Erafmus  could  not  help  peifuading 
himfelf,  that  the  breaf  from  <which  they 
fc<vjed,  muf  needs  hanje  been  infpired  by  the 
Deity. 

But  after  all  thefe  glorious  fentiments 
that  we  have  been  aicribing  to  Cicero, 
and  colledling  from  his  writings,  feme 
have  been  apt  to  confider  them  as  the 
flourifhes  rather  of  his  eloquence,  than  the 
conclufions  of  his  reafen,  fmee  in  other 
parts  of  his  works  he  feems  to  intimate 
not  only  a diffidence,  but  a diffielicf  of  the 
irn^nortallty  of  the  foul,  and  a future  fate  of 
renvards  and punijloments  and  efpecially  in 
his  letters,  whele  he  is  fuppoled  to  de- 
clare his  mind  with  the  greatefi:  franknefs. 
Bat  in  ail  the  paffages  brought  to  fupport 
this  cbjedlon,  where  he  is  imagined  to 
fpeak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  things  to 
?nauy  as  they  are  addreffied  to  friends  in 
diilrefs  by  way  of  confolation ; fo  fome 


commentators  take  them  to  mean  nothing 
more,  and  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  things- 
here  belorix',  and  '■without  any  farther  fenfe  of 
<what  is  dene  upon  earth ; yet  ffiould  they 
be  underftood  to  relate,  as  perhaps  they 
may,  to  an  utter  extlnciion  of  our  being ; 
it  mud  be  obferved,  that  he  was  writing 
in  all  probability  to  Epicureans,  and  ac- 
commodating his  arguments  to  the  men  ; 
by  officring  fuch  topics  of  comfort  to  them 
from  their  own  philofophy,  as  they  them- 
felves  held  to  be  the  moil  effedual.  But 
if  this  alfo  Ihould  feem  precarious,  we 
m.uil  remember  alw'ays,  that  Cicero  nvas  an 
academic ‘y  and  though  he  believed  a future 
fate,  was  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  declares 
himielf  refolved  nenjer  to  part  <with  it, 
yet  he  believed  it  as  probable  only,  not  as 
certain-,  and  as  probability  implies  fome 
mixture  of  doubt,  and  admits  the  degrees 
of  more  and  lefs,  fo  it  admits  alfo  fome 
variety  in  the  liability  of  our  perfuafion : 
thus,  in  a melancholy  hour,  when  his 
fpirits  were  deprefied,  the  fame  argument 
will  not  appear  to  him  with  the  fame  force ; 
but  doubts  and  difficulties  get  the  afeend- 
ant,  and  what  humoured  his  prefent  cha- 
grin, find  the  rcadieft  admiffion. 

The  paffages  alledged  were  all  of  this 
kind,  and  written  in  the  feafon  of  his  de- 
jedion,  when  all  things  were  going  with 
him,  in  the  height  of  Cmfar’s  power; 
and  though  we  allow  them  to  have  all  the 
force  that  they  can  poffibly  bear,  and  to 
exprefs  what  Cicero  really  meant  at  that 
time;  yet  they  prove  at  lafl  nothing  more, 
than  that,  agreeably  to  the  characters  and 
principles  of  the  Academy,  he  fometimes 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  believed. 
But,  after  all,  whatever  be  the  fenfe  of 
them,  it  cannot  furely  be  thought  reafon- 
able  to  oppofe  a few  fcattered  hints,  ac- 
cidentally thrown  out,  when  he  was  not 
confider ing  the  fubjedl,  to  the  volumes  that 
he  had  deliberately  written  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  queflion. 

As  to  his  political  condudl,  no  man  was 
ever  a more  determined  patriot,  or  a w’arm- 
er  lover  of  his  country  than  he:  his  whole 
charadler,  natural  temper,  choice  of  life 
and  principles,  made  its  true  interefl  inle- 
parable  from  his  own.  His  general  view, 
therefore,  was  alw'ays  one  and  the  fame ; 
to  fupport  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public in  that  form  and  conhitution  of  it, 
which  their  ancellors  had  delivered  down 
to  them.  He  looked  upon  that  as  the  only 
foundation  on  which  it  could  be  fupported^ 
and  ufed  to  quote  a verfc  of  old  Ennius, 

as’ 
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as  the  dilate  of  an  oracle,  which  derived 
all  the  glory  of  Rome  from  an  adherence 
to  its  ancient  manners  and  difcipline. 

Moribus  antiquis  flat  res  Romana  virifque. 

Fragm.  de  Repub.  1.  5. 

It  is  one  of  his  maxims,  which  i»e  incul- 
cates  in  his  writings,  that  as  the  end  of  a 
pilot  is  a profperous  voyage  ; of  a phyfcian, 
the  health  of  his  patient ; of  a general,  ^ic^ 
toryi  fo  that  of  a fatefman  is,  to  make  his 
citizens  happy  ; to  make  them  firm  in  ponver, 
rich  in  wealth,  fplendid  in  glory,  eminent 
in  virtue,  nvhich  he  declares  to  be  the  great- 
ef  and  bef  of  all  works  among  tnen  : and 
as  this  cannot  be  elrcded  bat  by  the  concord 
and  harmo7iy  of  the  conftituent  membeps 
of  a city ; fo  it  was  his  condant  aim  to 
unite  the  different  orders  of  the  date  into 
one  common  intereft,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  a mutual  confidence  in  each  other; 
fo  as  to  balance  the  fupremacy  of  the 
people  by  the  authority  of  the  fenaie  ; that 
Qwz  jhould  ena£t,\iXiX  the  ad^vife  \ 

the  one  have  the  lafl  refort,  the  other  the 
chief  influence.  This  was  the  old  confcitu- 
tion  of  Rome,  by  which  it  had  been  raifed 
to  all  its  grandeur;  whiltl:  all  its  misfortunes 
were  owing  to  the  contrary  principle  of 
diftrufi;  and  diffenfion  between  thefe  two 
rival  powers:  it  was  the  great  objedl, 
therefore,  of  his  policy,  to  tlirow  the  af- 
cendant  in  all  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the 
fenate  and  the  magiflrates,  as  far  as  it  was 
confillerit  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people;  which  will  always  be  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  wife  and  honed  in  all  po- 
pular governments. 

This  was  the  principle  which  he  efpou- 
fed  from  the  beginning,  and  purfued  to 
the  end  of  his  life : and  though  in  feme 
paffages  of  his  hidory,  he  may  be  thought 
perhaps  to  have  deviated  from  it,  yet  upon 
an  impartial  view  of  the  cafe,  we  lhall 
find  that  his  end  *was  always  the  fame, 
though  he  had  changed  his  meafures  of 
purfuiug  it,  when  compelled  to  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  times,  and  an  over- ruling 
force,  and  a neceffary  regard  to  his  own 
fafety  : fo  that  he  might  fay  with  great 
truth,  what  an  z'\thenian  orator  once  faid 
in  excufe  of  his  incondancy;  that  he  had 
adled  indeed  an  fome  occaflons  contrary  to  him- 
Jelf  but  7ieojer  to  the  republic:  and  here 
alfo  his  academic  philofophy  feems  to  have 
fhevved  its  fuperior  ufe  in  pra6lical  as  well 
in  fpeculative  life,  by  indulging  that 
liberty  of  adling  which  nature  and  reafon 
^l^equire;  and  wheiq  the  times  and  things 
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themfelves  are  changed,  allowing  a change 
of  conduit,  and  a recourfe  to  new  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  fame  end. 

The  three  feJis,\w\\\c\\  at  this  time  chief- 
ly engrolfed  the  philo’foplucal  part  of  Rome, 
were  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Aca- 
de/nic;  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  each 
were,  Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero,  who  lived 
together  in  dridt  friendlhip,  and  a mutual 
edeem  of  each  other’s  virtue ; but  the 
diderent  behaviour  of  thefe  three,  will  diew 
by  fail  and  example,  the  different  merit 
of  their  feveral  principles,  and  which  of 
them  was  the  bed  adapted  to  promote  the 
good  of  fociety.  The  Stoics  were  the 
bigots  or  enthiiflafls  in  philofophy,  who  held 
none  to  be  truly  wife  but  themfelves; 
placed  perfeSl  happinefs  in  virtue,  though 
flripped  of  e-very  other  good ; affirmed  all 
Ji7is  to  be  equal',  all  deviations  froyn  right 
equally  wicked',  to  kill  a dunghill  cock  with- 
out reafon,  the  fame  crim.e  as  to  kill  a paresit ; 
a wife  man  could  never  forgive,  never  be 
move:!  by  anger,  favour  or  pity;  never  be 
deceived;  never  repent;  never  change 
his  mind.  With  thefe  principles  Cato  en-. 
tered  into  public  life,  and  ailed  in  it,  as 
Cicero  fays,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  po- 
lity of  Plato.,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romu- 
lus. He  made  no  didinilion  of  times  or 
things ; no  allowance  for  the  weaknefs  of 
the  republic,  and  the  power  of  thofe  who 
oppreffed  it:  it  was  his  maxim  to  combat 
all  power,  not  built  upon  the  laws,  or  to 
defy  it  at  lead  ir  he  could  not  controul  ir: 
he  knew  no  way  to  this  end  but  xhedireil, 
and  whatever  obdruilions  he  met  with,  re- 
folved  dill  to  puffi  on,  and  either  furmount 
them  or  perifh  in  the  attempt;  taking  it  for 
bafenefs  and  confefiion  of  being  conquered, 
to  decline  a tittle  from  the  true  road.  la 
an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmod  libertin- 
ifm,  when  the  public  difcipline  was  lod, 
and  the  government  itfelf  tottering,  he 
drugglsd  with  the  fame  zeal  againd  all 
corruption,  and  waged  a perpetual  war 
with  a fuperior  force;  whilll  the  rigour  of 
his  principles  tended  rather  to  alienate 
friends,  than  reconcile  enemies ; and  by. 
provoking  the  power  that  he  could  not 
lubdae,  helped  to  haden  that  ruin  which 
he  was  driving  to  avert ; fo  that  after  a 
perpetual  courfe  of  difappointments  and 
repulfes,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  purfue 
his  own  way  any  farther,  indead  of  taking 
a new  one,  he  was  driven  by  his  philofo- 
phy to  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

But  as  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature 
too  high,  fo  the  Epicureans  depreffed  it 

' too 
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too  low  ; as  thole  raired  to  the  heroic,  thefe 
debafed  it  to  the  brutal  date;  they  held 
jdeafure  to  ke  the  chief  good  of  a man ; death 
the  extinction  of  his  being ; and  placed 
their  happiriefs  confequendy  in  the  fecure 
eiijoyment  of  a pleafurable  life,  edeeming 
virtue  on  no  other  account,  than  as  it  was 
a hand-maid  to  pleafure ; and  helped  to 
infure  the  poffellion  of  it,  by  preferving 
health  and  conciliatingfriends.  Their  wile 
man  had  therefore  no  other  duty,  but  to 
provide  for  his  own  cafe  ; to  decline  ail 
druggies  ; to  retire  from  public  afl'alrs, 
and  to  imitate  the  life  of  their  gods%  by 
palling  his  days  in  a calm,  conteuiplative, 
iindiilurbed  repofe  ; in  the  miJll  of  rural 
Ihades  and  pieafant  gardens.  This  was 
the  feheme  that  Atticus  followed:  he  had 
ail  the  talents  that  could  qualify  a man  to 
be  ufcful  to  fociety ; great  parts,  learning, 
judgment,  candour,  benevolence,  genero- 
fity ; the  fame  love  of  his  country,  and 
the  fame  feniiincnts  in  politics  with  Cicero; 
whom  he  was  always  advifmg  and  urging 
10  add,  yet  determined  never  to  act  him- 
jelf;  or  never  at  lead  fo  far  as  to  dilturb 
his  eafe,  or  endanfxer  his  fafetv.  For 
though  he  was  fo  llriddly  united  v.'ith 
Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men, 
vet  he  managed  an  interelf  all  the  while 
with  the  oppofite  party  fadion,  and  a 
friciidlliip  even  with  his  mortal  enemies, 
Clodius  and  Antony  ; that  he  might  fecure 
againil;  all  events  the  grand  point  wdiich 
lie  had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
cl  his  life. 

Thus  two  excellent  men  by  their  mif- 
takeii  notion  of  virtue,  drawn  fi'om  the 
principles  of  their  philcfophy,  were  made 
ufelefs  in  a manner  to  their,  country,  each 
in  a different  extreme  of  life;  the  one  al- 
ways ading  and  expofing  himfelf  to  dan- 
gers, wdthout  the  profped  of  doing  good  ; 
the  other  without  attempting  to  do  any, 
refolving  never  to  ad  at  ail.  Cicero  chofe 
the  middle  way  between  the  obflinacy  of 
Cato,  and  the  indolence  of  Atticus : he 
preferred  always  the  readieil;  road  to  what 
was  right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him  : if  not, 
took  the  next ; and  in  politics  as  in  morality, 
when  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  true,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  probable.  He 
often  compares  the  f atefnan  to  the  piloty 
whofe  art  conhlls  in  managing  every  turn 
of  the  winds,  and  applying  even  the  moft 
perverfe  to  the  progrefs  of  his  voyage  ; 
if)  that  by  changing  his  courfe,  and  en- 
larging his  circuit  of  failing,  to  arrive  with 
fafety  at  his  dciUued  port.  lie  mentioiis 


likewife  an  obfervation,  wLich  long  expe- 
rience had  confirmed  to  him,  that  none  of 
t he  popidar  and  ambitious,  <who  afpired  to  ex- 
traordinary com?nands,  and  to  be  leaders  in 
the  republic,  enjer  chofe  to  obtain  their  ejids 
from  the  people,  till  they  had firf  been  repulfed 
by  the  fenate.  This  was  verified  by  all 
their  civil  diilenlions,  from  the  Gracchi 
down  to  Caefar  : fo  that  when  he  faw  men 
of  this  fpirit  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  by  the  fplendour  of  their  lives 
and  adions  had  acquired  an  afeendant 
over  the  populace;  it  was  his  conftant  ad- 
vice to  the  fenate,  to  gain  them  by  gentle 
compliances,  and  to  gratify  their  tliirft  for 
power  by  a voluntary  grant  of  it,  as  the 
bed  way  to  moderate  their  ambition,  and 
reclaim  them  from  defperate  counfels. 
He  declared  contention  to  he  no  longer  pru- 
dent, than  nvhile  it  either  did  fer=vice,  or  at 
leaf  not  hurt ; but  when  fadion  was  grown 
too  ftrong  to  be  vvithftood,  that  it  was  time 
to  give  over  fighting,  and  nothing  left  but 
to  extradi  fonie  good  out  of  the  ill,  by  mi- 
tigating that  power  by  patience,  which 
they  could  not  reduce  by  force,  and  con- 
ciliating it,  if  poffible,  to  the  interefl  of 
the  date.  This  was  what  he  advifed,  and 
what  he  pradifed;  and  it  will  account,  in 
a great  meafure,  for  thofe  parts  of  his 
condud  which  are  the  mod  liable  to  ex- 
ception, on  the  account  of  that  compla- 
cence, which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid, 
at  diderent  times,  to  the  feveral  ufurpers 
of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a jud  didindion  between  bear- 
ing <xvhat  >we  cannot  help,  and  approving 
^vhat  -doe  ought  to  condemn',  and  fubmitted 
therefore,  yet  never  confented  to  thofe 
ufurpations;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a 
i;eludance,  that  he  expreded  very  keenly 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  was  removed,  and  he  was  at 
liberty  to  purfue  his  principles  and  ad 
without  controul,  as  in  his  conftdfoip,  in  his 
province,  and  after  Ca^far’s  death,  the  only 
periods  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  truly 
mader  of  himfelf ; there  we  fee  him  Ihin- 
ing  out  in  his  genuine  charader,  of  an  ex- 
cellent citizen;  a great  magidrate;  a glo- 
rious patriot : there  we  fee  the  man  who 
could  declare  of  hifnfelf  with  truth,  in  an 
appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  bed  witnefs  of 
his  confciencc,  that  he  had  always  done  the 
greatef  fer-vice  to  his  country,  when  it  was 
in  his  power  ; or  when  it  was  not,  had  ne- 
ver harboured  a thought  of  it,  but  what  was 
divine.  If  we  mud  needs  compare  him 

therefore 
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therefore  with  Cato,  as  fome  writers  affe^l 
to  do;  it  is  certain,  that  if  Cato’s  virtue 
feems  more  fplendid  in  theory,  Cicero’s 
will  be  found  fuperior  in  pradlice ; the  one 
was  romantic,  the  other  rational ; the  one 
drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the  fchools, 
the  other  from  nature  and  focial  life;  the 
one  always  unfuccefsful,  often  hurtful ; the 
other  always  beneficial,  often  falutary  to 
the  republic. 

To  conclude ; Cicero’s  death,  though 
violent,  cannot  be  called  untimely  : but 
was  the  proper  end  of  fuch  a life,  which 
mull  have  been  rendered  lefs  glorious,  if  it 
had  owed  its  prefervation  to  Antony.  It 
was  therefore  what  he  not  only  expedled, 
but  in  the  circurnfiances  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  what  he  feems  even  to  have  vvifh- 
ed.  For  he,  who  had  before  been  timid  in 
dangers  and  defponding  m dijl'refsy  yet  from 
the  time  of  Ca^far’s  death,  roufed  hy  the 
defperate  Jia,te  of  the  repuhliCf  afihmed  the 
fortitude  of  a hero  : difcarded  all  fear ; de- 
fpifed  all  danger ; and  when  he  could  not 
free  his  country  from  a tyranny,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life,  which  he  no 
longer  cared  to preferve.  Thus,  like  a great 
after  on  the  ftage,  he  referved  himfelf  as 
it  were  for  the  lafc  aft ; and  after  he  had 
played  his  part  with  dignity,  rcfolved  to 
finifh  it  with  glory,  Middleton's  Cicero, 

§39.  The charadier  of  Luther. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  in- 
creafed,  and  the  temped;  which  had  been 
fo  long  a-gathering,^was  ready  to  break 
forth  in  all  its  violence  againd  the  protell- 
ant  church,  Luther  was  faved  by  a feafon- 
able  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
defiruftive  rage.  Having  gone,  though 
in  a declining  date  of  health,  and  during  a 
rigorous  feafon,  to  his  native  city  of  Eide- 
ben,  in  order  to  compofe,  by  his  authority, 
a didenfion  among  the  counts  of  Manf- 
field,  he  was  feized  with  a violent  indam- 
mation  in  his  dom^ch,  which  in  a few 
days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.— As  he  was  raifed 
up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one 
of  the  greated  and  mod  intereding  revo- 
lutions recorded  in  hidory,  there  is  not 
any  perfon,  perhaps,  whole  charafter  has 
been  drawn  with  fuch  oppofite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  druck  with 
horror  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they 
faw  with  what  a daring  hand  he  over- 
turned every  thing  which  they  held  to  be 
facred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to 
him  ROC  only  all  the  defefts  and  vices  of  a 
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man,  but  the  qualities  of  a daemon.  The 
other,  warmed  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, whicii  they  thought  he  merited,  as 
the  redorer  of  light  and  iiberty  to  the 
Chridian  church,  aferibed  to  him  perfec- 
tions above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and 
viewed  all  his  aftions  with  a veneration 
bordering  on  that  which  diould  be  paid 
only  to  thofe  who  are  guided  by  the  imme- 
diate infpiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduft,  not  the  undidinguithing  cenfure, 
nor  the  exaggerated  praife  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  ought  to  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  the  prefent  age  concerning  him. 
Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  un- 
daunted intrepidity  to  maintain  it,  abilities 
both  natural  and  acquired  to  defend  it, 
and  unwearied  indudry  to  propagate  it,  are 
virtues  which  fliine  fo  coiifpicuoufiy  in. 
every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enenries  mud  allow  him  to  have  podeffed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  thefc 
may  be  added,  wirh  equal  jiidice,  fuch 
purity,  and  even  auderity  of  manners,  as 
became  one  who  adumed  the  charafter  of 
a reformer ; fuch  fanftity  of  life  as  fuited 
the  doftrine  which  he  delivered  ; and  fuch 
perfeft  difintcredednefs,  as  affords  no  dight 
prefuinption  of  his  dneericy.  Superior  to 
all  felfifli  confideraLions,  a dranger  to  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  defpiring  its  piea- 
fures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  church  to  his  diiciples ; remaining 
fatisfied  himfelf  in  his  original  date  of 
profedbr  in  the  univcrfity,  and  pador  to 
the  tovvn  of  Wittemberg,  vvith  the  mode- 
rate appointments  annex^ed  to  thefe  oliices. 
His  extraordinary  qualities  were  alloyed 
with  no  inconfiderable  mixture  of  human 
frailty,  and  human  paldons.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, were  of  fuch  a nature,  that  they  can- 
not be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corrup- 
tion of  heart,  but  feem  to  have  taken  their 
rife  from  the  fame  fource  with  many  of  his 
virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement 
in  ail  its  operations,  roufed  by  great  ob- 
jefts,  or  agitated  by  violent  padions,  broke 
out,  on  many  occadons,  with  an  impetu- 
odty  which  adonifhes  men  of  feebler  fpi- 
rits,  or  fuch  as  are  placed  in  a more  tran- 
quil fituation.  By  carrying  fome  praife- 
worthy  difpodtions  to  excefs,  he  bordered 
fometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  aftions  which  expofed 
him  to  cenfure.  His  confidence  that  his 
own  opinions  were  well  founded,  approach- 
ed to  arrogance;  his  courage  in  aderting 
them,  to  radmefs;  his  drmnefs  in  adhering 
to  ;hem,  to  obdinacy ; and  his  zeal  in  con- 
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fating  his  adverfaries,  to  rage  and  fcurri- 
lity.  Accnftomed  himfelf  to  confider  every 
thing  as  fubordinate  to  truth,  he  expecccd 
the  fame  deference  for  it  from  other  men ; 
and,  without  making  any  allowances  for 
their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured 
forth,  againfl  thofe  who  difappointed  him 
in  this  particular,  a torrent  of  invedive 
Tningled  with  contempt.  Regardlefs  of 
any  diftin6lion  of  rank  or  charafter,  when 
his  doctrines  were  attacked,  he  challifcd 
all  his  adverfaries,  indifcriminately,  with 
the  fame  rough  hand ; neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the  eminent 
learning  and  ability  of  Erafmus,  fcreened 
them  from  the  fame  abufe  with  which  he 
treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  thefe  indecencies  or  which  Luther 
was  guilty,  muft  not  be  imputed  wholly 
to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought 
to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Among  a rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  thofe  maxim.s,  which,  by 
putting  continual  rellraint  on  the  pafficns 
of  individuals,  have  poliihed  fociety,  and 
rendered  it  agreeable,  difputes  of  every 
kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  freng 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  lan- 
guage, v/ithout  referve  or  delicacy.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  works  of  learned  men 
were  all  compofed  in  Latin;  and  they  were 
not  only  authorifed,  by  the  example  of  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  ufe  their 
antagonifts  with  the  mod  illiberal  feurri- 
lity : but,  in  a dead  tongue,  indecencies  of 
every  kind  appear  lefs  Ihocking  than  in  a 
living  language,  whofe  idioms  and  phrafes 
feem  grofs,  becaufe  they  are  familiar. 

In  pahing  judgment  upon  the  charaflers 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not 
by  thofe  of  another.  For  although  virtue 
and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  fame,  man- 
ners and  cuiloms  vary  continually.  Some 
parts  of  Luther’s  behaviour,  which  to  us 
appear  mod  culpable,  gave  no  difgud  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  fome 
pf  thofe  qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to 
blame,  that  he  vvas  fitted  for  accomplifli- 
ing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook. 
To  roufe  mankind,  when  funk  in  ignorance 
or  fuperdition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage 
of  bigotry,  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmod  vehemence  of  zeal,  and  a tem- 
per daring  to  excefs.  A gentle  call  \vouId 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  addrefibd.  A ipirit, 
more  amiable,  but  lefs  vigorous  than  Lu- 
ther’s would  have  farunk  back  from  the 


dangers  which  he  braved  and  fuvmounted. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  Luther’s  life,  though 
v/itheut  a perceptible  declenfion  of  his  zeal 
or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper 
incrcalcd  upon  him,  fo  that  he  daily  grew 
more  peevifli,  more  irafcible,  j^nd  more 
impatient  of  contradidlion.  Having  lived 
to  be  witnefs  of  his  own  amazing  fuccefs  ; 
to  feera  great  part  of  Europe  embrace  his 
doclrines;  and  to  drake  the  foundation  of 
the  Papal  throne,  before  which  the  mig hti- 
ed  monarchs  bad  trembled,  he  difeovered, 
on  fome  occafions,  fymptoms  of  vanity  and 
felf-applaufe.  He  mud  have  been  indeed 
more  than  m.an,  if,  upon  contemplating  all 
that  he  aduaily  accomplilhed,  he  had  ne- 
ver felt  any  fentiment  of  tins  kind  rifing 
in  his  bread. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his 
drength  declining,  his  conditution  being 
worn  out  by  a prodigious  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs,  added  to  the  labour  of  difeharging 
his  miniderial  fundion  with  unreniitting 
diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  condant  lludy, 
bciides  the  cempofition  of  works  as  volu,- 
minous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
leifure  and  retirement.  Plis  natural  intre- 
pidity did  not  forfake  him  at  the  approach 
of  death:  his  lad  converfation  with  his 
friends  vvas  concerning  the  happinefs  re- 
ferved  for  good  men  in  a future  world,  of 
which  he  fpoke  vvicli  the  fervour  and  de- 
light naturrd  to  one  who  expeded  and 
wifned  to  enter  foon  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  vvlih  cxcefiive  as 
well  as  indecent  joy,  and  demped  the 
fpirits  of  all  his  followers;  neither  party 
fufiicicntly  confidering  that  his  dodrines 
were  now  fo  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  flouriih,  independent  of  the 
hand  which  fird  had  planted  them.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the 
Eledor  of  Saxony,  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  He  left  feveral  children  by  his 
wife,  Catharine  Bor^%  who  furvived  him: 
tow'ards  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  there 
wmre  in  Saxony  fome  of  his  defeendants  in 
decent  and  honourable  dations. 

Robertfon. 

§ 40.  Char  abler  of  Alfred,  Ki?ig  of 
England. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  may  with  advantage  be 
fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  any  monarch 
or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He  feems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  complete  model  of  that 

perfed 
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pcrfeft  charafter,  which,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a iage  or  wife  man,  the  phi- 
iofophers  have  been  fond  of  delineating, 
rather  as  a ficlion  of  their  imagination, 
than  in  hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  reduced  to 
praclice  ; fo  happily  were  all  his  virtues 
tempered  together,  fo  juftly  \^ere  they 
blended,  and  fo  powerfully  did  each  pre- 
vent the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper 
bounds.  He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
moft  enterprifing  fpirit  with  the  cooleil 
moderation  ; the  moil  obftinate  perfever- 
ance  with  the  cafiell:  flexibility ; the  moll: 
fevere  juflice  with  the  greateft  lenity  ; the 
greatell:  rigour  in  command  with  the 

greateft  afl'ability  of  deportment;  tliehigh- 
dt  capacity  and  inclination  for  fcience, 
with  the  moft  fhining  talents  for  a.(5lion, 
Kis  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  al- 
moft  equally  the  objefts  of  our  admiration, 
excepting  only,  that  the  former  being 
more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more 
ufeful,  feem  chiefly  to  challenge  our  ap- 
plaufe.  Nature  alfo,  as  if  deiirous  that  fo 
bright  a produflion  of  her  I'kill  fliould  be 
let  in  the  faireft  light,  had  bellowed  on 
hiip  all  bodily  accompliftiments,  vigour  of 
limbs,  dignity  of  fnape  and  air,  and  a 
pleafant,  engaging,  and  open  counte- 
nance. Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him 
into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of 
hiftorlans  worthy  to  tranfmit  his  fame  to 
poller ity ; and  we  wifh  to  fee  him  delineated 
in  more  lively  colours,  and  with  more  par- 
ticular ftrokes,  that  we  may  at  leaft  per- 
ceive fome  of  thofe  fmall  fpecks  and  ble- 
milhes,  from  which,  as  a man,  it  is  im- 
poflible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted, 

Hume. 

§ 41.  Another  Characier  of  Alfred, 

Alfred,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  extend  his  charity  and  munifcence, 
regulated  his  finances  with  the  moft  perfed: 
eeconomy,  and  divided  his  revenues  into 
a certain  number  of  parts,  which  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  different  expences  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  exercife  of  his  own  private 
liberality  and  devotion*;  nor  was  he  a lefs 
a'conomift  in  the  diftribution  of  his  time, 
which  he  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
allotting  one  to  fteep,  meals,  and  exercife; 
and  devoting  the  other  two  to  writing, 
reading,  bufinefs,  and  prayer.  That  this 
divifion  might  not  be  encroached  upon 
inadvertently,  he  meafured  them  by  tapers 
of  an  equal  fize,  which  he  kept  continually 
burning  before  the  flirines  of  relics.  Al- 
fred feemed  to  be  a genius  felf-taught, 
which  contrived  and  comprehended  every 


thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  fecurity 
of  his  kingdom.  He  was  author  of  that 
ineftimable  privilege,  peculiar  to  the  fuh- 
jedls  of  this  nation,  which'  confifts  in  their 
being  tried  by  their  peers  ; for  he  firft 
inftituted  juries,  or  at  leaft  improved  upon 
an  old  inftitution,  by  fpecifying  the  num- 
ber and  qualifications  of  jurymen,  and 
extending  their  power  to  trials  of  property 
as  well  as  criminal  indiflments ; but  no 
regulation  redounded  more  to  his  honour 
and  the  advantage  of  his  kingdom,  than 
the  meafures  he  took  to  prevent  rapine^ 
murder,  and  other  outrages,  which  had  fo 
long  been  committed  with  impunity.  His 
attention  ftooped  even  to  the  meaneft  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  people’s  conveniency. 
'He  introduced  the  art  of  brick'making, 
and  built  his  own  houfes  of  thofe  materials ; 
which  being  much  more  durable  andfecure 
from  accidents  than  timber,  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  fubjesfts  in  general. 
He  was,  doubtlefs,  an  cbj.cl  of  moft  per- 
fect efteem  and  admiration  ; for,  exclufive 
of  the  qualities  which  diftinguifhed  him  as 
a warrior  and  legiflator,  his  perfonal  cha- 
radler  was  amiable  in  every  refpedl.  Died 
897,  aged  52.  Smollett. 

§ 42.  -Characier  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  this  great  monarch,  or  were  better 
entitled  to  profperity  and  grandeur  for 
the  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he 
difplayed  in  all  his  conduct.  His  fpirit 
was  bold  and  enterprifing,  yet  guided  by 
prudence.  FIis  ambition,  which  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  lay  little  under  the  reftraints 
of  juftice,  and  ftill  lefs  under  thofe  of  hu- 
manity, ever  fubmitted  to  the  dictates  of 
reafon  and  found  policy.  Born  in  an 
age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intrac- 
table and  unacquainted  with  fubmiflion, 
he  was  yet  able  to  dire£t  them  to  his  pur- 
pofes;  and,  partly  from  the  afeendant  of 
his  vehement  dlfpofition,  partly  from  art 
and  diflimulation,  to  eftablilh  an  unlimitted 
monarchy,  Tliough  not  infenfible  to  ge- 
nerofity,  he  w'as  hardened  againft  com- 
paflion,  and  feemed  equally  oftentatious 
and  ambitious  of  eclat  in  his  clemency 
and  his  fe verity.  The  maxims  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  were  fevere ; but  might  have 
been  ufeful,  had  they  beenfolely  employed 
in  preferving  order  in  an  eftabliflied  go- 
vernment; they  were  ill  calculated  for 
foftening  the  rigours  which  under  the  moft 
gentle  management  are  infeparable  from, 
conqueft.  His  attempt  againft  England 

was 
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was  thelail  enrerprize  of  the  kind,  which, 
during  the  conrfe  of  feven  hundred  years, 
had  fully  fucceeded  in  Europe;  and  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius  broke  through 
thofe  limits,^  which  iirft  the  feudal  inilitu- 
tions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes, 
have  fixed  on  the  feveral  dates  of  Chrif- 
tcnclom.  Though  he  rendered  himfelf  in- 
finitely odious  to  his  Englilh  fubjeds,  he 
tranf.nittcd  his  power  to  his  poderity,and 
the  throne  is  iHK  filled  by  his  defcendants  ; 
a proof  that  the  foundation  which  he  laid 
v,TiS  hi  m and  folid,  and  that  amongft  all 
his  violences,  while  he  feenied  only  to  gra- 
tify the  prefent  paflion,  he  had  Hill  an  eye 
towards  futurity.  Died  Sept,  9,  1087, 
aged  63'^.  Hume. 

§ 43.  Another  Characler  William 
the  Conqueror. 

From  the  traniadions  of  William’s  reign, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a prince  of  great 
courage,  capaci:y,  and  ambition ; politic, 
cruel,  vindidive,  and  rapacious ; Hern  and 
haughty  in  his  deportment,  refer ved  and 
jealous  in  bis  difpofition.  Ele  was  fond 
of  glory  ; and,,  though  parHmonious  in 
his  houRhold,  delighted  much  in  oHen- 
tation.  Though  fudden  and  impetuous 
in  his  enterprizes,  he  was  cool,  deliberate, 
and  indefaiigable,  in  times  of  danger  and 
diillculty.  iiis  afped  was  nobly  fevere 
and  imperious,  his  Hature  tall  and  portly  : 
his  conHitution  robuH,  and  the  compo- 
liiion  of  ills  bones  and  mufcles  Hrong : 
there  was  hardly  a man  of  that  age,  who 
could  bend  his  bow,  or  handle  his  arms. 

Smollett. 

$ 44.  Another  Characier  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

The  charadcr  of  tiiis  prince  has  feldom 
be">n  let  in  its  true  light;  fojiie  eminent 
writers  having  I)een  dazzled  fb  much  by 
the  more  fnining  parts  of  it,  that  they 
have  hardly  feen  his  faults ; while  others, 
out  of  a Hrong  deteHation  of  tyranny, 
have  been  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
prail'e  he  deferves. 

He  may  with  judice  be  ranked  ainoag 
the  g re  a ted  generals  any  age'  has  pro- 
duced. There  was  united  in  him  adivity, 
vigilance,  intrepidity,  caution,  great  force 
of  judgment,  and  neve r-fiii ling  prefence 
of  mind.  He  was  Hrid  in  his  dil'cipline, 
and  kept  his  foldiers  in  perfed  obedience  ; 
yet  preferved  their  affedion.  Having  been 
from  his  very  childhood  continually  in  war, 

* Smollett  fays,  61. 


and  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  joined  to  all 
the  capacity  that  genius  could  give,  all  the 
knowledge  and  Hdll  that  experience  could 
teach,  and  was  a perfed  maHer  of  the 
military  art,  as  it  was  pradifed  in  the 
times  wherein  he  lived.  His  conHitution 
enabled  him  to  endure  any  hardHiips,  and 
very  few  were  equal  to  him  in  perfonal 
Hrength,  which  was  an  excellence  of  more 
importance  than  it  is  now,  from  the  man- 
ner of  fighting  then  in  ufe.  It  is  faid  of 
him,  that  none  except  himfelf  could  bend 
his  bow.  His  courage  was  heroic,  and 
he  poH'eHed  it  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
(which  is  more  uncommon)  in  the  cabinet, 
attempting  great  things  with  means  that 
to  other  men  appeared  totally  unequal  to 
luch  undertakings,  and  Hcadily  profecuting 
what  he  had  boldly  refolved ; being  never 
diflurbed  or  diflieartened  by  difficulties,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  enterprizes ; but  having 
that  noble  vigour  of  mind,  which,  inHead 
of  bending  to  oppofition,  rifes  againH  it, 
and  Teems  to  have  a power  of  controlling 
and  commanding  Fortune  herfelf. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  fuperior  to  pleafure 
than  to  fear:  no  luxury  foftened  him,  no 
riot  difordered,  no  floth  relaxed.  It  helped 
not  a little  to  maintain  the  high  refpedl  his 
fubjeds  had  for  him,  that  the  majefly  of 
his  charader  was  never  let  down  by  any 
incontinence  or  indecent  excefs.  His  tem- 
perance and  his  chaHity  were  conHant 
guards,  that  fecured  his  mind  from  all 
weaknefs,  fupported  its  dignity,  and  kept 
it  al'ways  as  it  were  on  the  throne. 
Through  his  whole  life  he  had  no  partner 
of  his  bed  but  his  queen ; a moH;  extra- 
ordinary virtue  in  one  who  had  lived,  even 
from  his  earlieH  ycuth,anndH  all  the  licence 
of  camps,  the  allurements  of  a court,  and 
the  fedudions  of  fovereign  power  ! Elad 
he  kept  his  oaths  to  his  people  as  well  as 
he  did  his  marriage  vow,  he  would  have 
been  the  beH  of  k.ings ; but  he  indulged 
other  paffions  of  a worfe  nature,  and  in- 
finitely more  detrimental  to  the  public  than 
thofe  he  reftrained.  A luH  of  power,  which 
no  regard  to  jtfiHice  could  limit,-  the  moll 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  moHinfatiable 
avarice,  poHefi’ed  his  foul.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  among  many  ads  of  extrerhe 
inhumanity  fome  ihining  inHances  of  great 
clemency  may  be  produced,  that  were 
either  eflbds  of  his  policy,  which  taught 
him  this  method  of  acquiring  friends,  or 
of  his  magnanimity,  which  made  him  flight 
a weak  and  fubdued  enemy,  fuch  as  was 
Edgar  Atheling,  in  whom  he  found  neither 
fpirit  nor  talents  able  to  contend  with  him 
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for  the  crown.  But  where  he  had  no  ad- 
vantage nor  pride  in  forgiving,  his  nature 
difcovered  itfelf  to  be  utterly  void  of  all 
fenfe  of  compafiion  ; and  fome  barbarities 
which  he  committed,  exceeded  the  bounds 
that  even  tyrants  and  conquerors  prefcribe 
to  themfelves. 

Moll  of  our  ancient  hiHorians  give  him 
the  charadler  of  a very  religious  prince  ; 
but  his  religion  was  after  the  fafhion  of 
thofe  times,  belief  without  examination, 
and  devotion  without  piety.  It  was  a re- 
ligion that  prompted  him  to  endow  rno- 
nafteries,  and  at  the  fame  time  allowed 
him  to  pillage  kingdoms ; that  threw  him 
on  his  knees  before  a relic  or  crofs,  but 
fuffered  him  unreilrained  to  trample  upon 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of 
which  fome  modern  writers  hav'e  fpoken 
very  highly,  he  was  indeed  fo  far  wife 
that,  through  a long  unquiet  reign,  he 
knew  how  to  fupport  oppreilion  by  terror, 
and  employ  the  propereft  means  for  the 
carrying  on  a very  iniquitous  and  violent 
adminiftration.  But  that  which  alone  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  wifdom  in  the  charadler 
of  a king,  the  maintaining  of  authority 
by  tlie  exercife  of  thofe  virtues  which  make 
the  happinefs  of  his  people,  was  vvkat, 
with  all  his  abilities,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  poflefTed.  Nor  did  he  excel  in  thofe 
foothing  and  popular  arts,  which  fome- 
times  change  the  complexion  of  a tyranny, 
and  give  it  a fallacious  appearance  of 
freedom.  His  government  was  harfh  and 
defpotic,  violating  even  the  principles  of 
that  conftitution  which  he  himfelf  had 
eftabliHied.  Yet  fo  far  he  performed  the 
duty  of  a fovereign,  that  he  took  care  to 
maintain  a good  police  in  his  realm  ; curb- 
ing licentioufnefs  with  a ftfong  hand,which, 
in  the  tumultuous  Hate  of  his  government, 
was  a great  and  difficult,  work.  How  well 
he  performed  it,  we  may  learn  even  from 
the  teftimony  of  a contemporary  Saxon 
hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  during  his  reign 
a man  might  have  travelled  in  perfedl 
fecurity  all  over  the  kingdom  with  his  bo- 
fom  full  of  gold,  nor  durft  any  kill  another 
in  revenge  of  the  greatefl;  offences,  nor 
oiler  violence  to  the  cliallity  of  a woman. 
But  it  was  a poor  compenfation,  that  the 
highways  were  fafe,  when  the  courts  of 
julUce  were  dens  of  thieves,  and  when 
almoft  every  man  in  authority,  or  in  office, 
ufed  his  power  to  opprefs  and  pillage  the 
people.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  only 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  fupport,  and  even 
ftare  thefe  extortions.  Though  the  great- 
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nefs  of  the  ancient  landed  cffite  of  the 
crown,  and  the  feudal  profits  to  which  he 
legally  was  entitled,  rendered  him  one  of 
the  richell:  monarchs  in  Europe,  he  was 
not  content  with  all  that  opulence,  but  by 
authorifmg  the  fheriffs,  who  colledled  his 
revenues  in  the  feveral  counties,  to  pradife 
the  moll  grievous  vexations  and  abufes, 
for  the  raifing  of  them  higher,  by  a per- 
petual aucHou  of  the  crown-lands,  fo  that 
none  of  his  tenants  could  be  fecure  of 
poffeffion,  if  any  other  would  come  and 
offer  more;  by  various  iniquities  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  which  was  entirely 
Norman  ; by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken; 
and,  lafHy,  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxa- 
tions, he  drew  into  his  treafury  much  too 
great  a proportion  of  the  wealth  of  his 
kingdom. 

It  niufl:  however  be  owned,  that  if  his 
avarice  was  infatiably  and  unjuflly  rapa- 
cious, it  was  not  meanly  parfimonious, 
nor  of  that  fordid  kind  which  brings  on 
a prince  diflioiiour  and  contempt.  He 
fupported  the  dignity  of  his  crown  with 
a decent  magnificence ; and  though  he 
never  was  la\  ilh,  he  fometimes  was  libe- 
ral, more  efpecially  to  his  foldiers  and  to 
the  church.  But  looking  on  money  as  a 
neceffary  means  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creafing  power,  he  defired  to  accumulate 
as  much  as  he  could,  rather,  perhaps,  from 
an  ambitious  than  a covetous  nature ; at 
leaft  his  avarice  was  fubfervient  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  laid  up  wealth  in  his 
coffers,  as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines, 
to  be  drawn  out,  when  any  proper  occafion 
required  it,  for  the  defence  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great 
qualities,  but  few  virtues  ; and  if  thofe 
adlions  that  moil:  particularly  diilinguifh 
the  man  or  the' king  are  impartially  con- 
fidered,  we  fhall  find  that  in  his  charadler 
there  is  much  to  admire,  but  kill  more  to 
abhor.  Lyttelton. 

§ 45.  The  Charailer  of  William 
Rufus, 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  with  little  advantage  by  the 
churchmen,  whom  he  had  offended;  and 
though  we  may  fufpeft  in  general  that 
their  account  of  his  vices  is  fomewhat 
exaggerated,  his  condufl  affords  little  rea- 
fon  for  contradidling  the  charadler  which 
they  have  aijigned  him,  or  for  attributing 
to  him  any  very  eftimable  qualities;  he 
feems  to  have  been  a violent  and  tyrannical 
prince;  a perfidious,  encroaching,  and 

dangerous 
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dangerous  neighbour;  an  unkind  and  un- 
generous relation.  He  was  equally  prodigal 
and  rapacious  in  the  management  of  the 
treafury  ; and,  if  he  poflehed  abilities,  he 
lay  fo  much  under  the  government  of  im- 
petuous paffions,  that  he  made  little  ufe 
of  them  in  his  adminifcraiion ; and  he 
indulged  intirely  the  domineering  policy 
which  fuited  his  temper,  and  which,  if 
fupported,  as  it  was  in  him,  with  courage 
and  vigour,  proves  often  more  ruccefsfal 
in  diforderly  times,  than  the  deepeft  fore- 
light and  moft  rehned  artifice.  The  mo- 
numents which  remain  of  this  prince  in 
England  are,  theTower,  Weilminfier-Hali, 
and  London  Bridge,  which  he  built.  Died 
Augtifl  2,  iioo,  aged  40.  Hu?ne. 

§ 46.  Another  Charader  of  William 
Rufus. 

Thus  fell  William  furnamed  Rufus, 
from  his  red  hair  and  florid  complexion, 
aftm  he  had  lived  four-and-forty  years, 
and  reigned  near  thirteen ; during  which 
time  he  opprefled  his  people  in  every  form 
of  tyranny  and  infult.  He  was  equally 
void  of  learning,  principle,  and  honour; 
haughty,  paflionate,  and  ungrateful ; a 
fcofler  at  religion,  a feourge  to  the  clergy ; 
vain- glorious,  talkative,  rapacious,  lavifli, 
and  dilTolute  ; and  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  Englifli,  though  he  owed  his  crown  to 
their  valour  and  fidelity,  when  the  Norman 
lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne.  In  return  for  this  inilance  of 
their  loyalty,  he  took  all  opportunities  to 
fleece  and  enflavc  them ; and  at  one  time 
imprifoned  fifty  of  the  befl  families  in  the 
kingdom,  on  pretence  of  killing  his  deer  ; 
fo  that  they  were  compelled  to  purchafe 
their  liberty  at  the  expence  of  their  wealth, 
though  not  before  they  had  undergone  the 
fiery  ordeal.  He  lived  in  a fcandalous 
commerce  wnth  proftitutes,  prefefling  his 
contempt  for  marriage;  and  having  no 
legitimate  ifiue,  the  crown  devolved  to  his 
brother  Henry,  w'ho  was  fo  intent  upon  the 
fucceflion,  that  he  paid  very  little  regard 
to  the  funeral  of  the  deceafed  king. 

Smollett. 

* By  the  hand  of  Tyrrel,  a French  gentleman, 
remarkable  for  his  addrefs  in  archery,  attending 
him  in  the  recreation  of  hunting,  as  William 
had  difmounted  after  a chace.  Tyrrel,  impatient 
to  Ihew  his  dexterity,  let  fly  at  a flag  which  fud- 
denly  ftarted  before  him  : the  arrow  glancing 

from  a tree,  ftruck  the  king  in  his  breafl,  and 
inftantly  flew  him, 

X 


§ 47.  Charader  of  VLt-iiViY  I. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  mou  ac- 
compliflied  that  has  filled  the  Englifli 
throne;  and  pofTefTcd  all  the  qualities  both 
of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired, 
which  could  fit  him  for  the  high  ftation  to 
Vv^hich  he  attained  : his  perfon  was  manly : 
his  countenance  engaging ; his  eyes  clear, 
ferene,  and  penetrating.  The  affability 
of  his  addrefs  encouraged  thofe  who  might 
be  overawed  by  the  fenfe  of  his  dignity  or 
his^  wifdom  ; and  though  he  often  indulged 
his  facetious  humour,  he  knew  how  to 
temper  it  with  diferetion,  and  ever  kept 
at  a diftance  from  all  indecent  familiarities 
with  his  courtiers.  His  fuperior  eloquence 
and  judgment  would  have  given  him  aa 
alcendant,  even  if  he  had  been  born  in  a 
private  flation;  and  his  perfonal  bravery 
would  have  procured  him  refpe£l,  even 
though  it  had  been  lefs  fupported  by  art 
and  policy.  By  his  great  progrefs  in 
literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau 
Clercy  or  the  Scholar ; but  his  application 
to  iedentary  purfuits  abated  nothing  of  the 
aflivity  and  vigilance  of  his  government: 
and  though  the  learning  of  that  age  was 
better  fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve  the 
underftanding,  his  natural  good  fenfe  pre- 
ferved  itfelf  untainted  both  from  the  pe- 
dantry and  fuperflition  which  were  then  fo 
prevalent  among  men  of  letters.  His 
temper  was  very  fufceptible  of  the  fenti- 
ments  as  well  of  friendfhip  as  refentment; 
and  his  ambition,  though  high,'  might  be 
efleemed  moderate,  had  not  his  condufl 
towards  his  brother  fhew^ed,  that  he  was 
too  much  difipofed  to  facrifice  to  it  all  the 
maxims  of  juflice  and  equity.  Died  De- 
cember I,  1535,  having  reigned 

35  years.  Hume. 

§ 48.  Another  Charader  of  \. 

Henry  was  of  a middle  flature  and  robufl 
make,  with  dark  brown  hair,  aud  blue  fe- 
rene eyes.  He  was  facetious,  fluent,  and 
aflable  to  his  favourites.  His  capacity, 
naturally  good,  was  improved  and  culti- 
vated in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Beau  Clerc  by  his  learning. 
He  was  cool,  cautious,  politic,  and  pene- 
trating; his  courage  was  unqueftioned, 
and  his  fortitude  invincible.  He  was  vin- 
didive,  cruel,  and  implacable,  inexorable 
to  offenders,  rigid  and  fevere  in  the  execu- 
tion of  juflice;  and,  though  temperate  in 
his  diet,  a voluptuary  in  his  amours,  which 

produced 
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produced  a numerous  family  of  illegiti- 
mate ilTue.  His  Norman  defcent  and  con- 
nexions with  the  continent  infpired  him 
with  a contempt  for  the  Englilh,  whom  he 
opprelTed  in  the  moll:  tyrannical  manner. 

Smollett^ 

§ 49.  CharaSier  o/' Stephen. 

England  fufFered  great  miferies  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince  : but  his  perfonal 
charaXer,  allowing  for  the  temerity  and 
injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  appears  not  li- 
able to  any  great  exception  ; and  he  feems 
to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a juft  title,  to  have  promoted  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjeXs. 
He  was  poftelTed  of  induftry,  aXivity,  and 
courage,  to  a great  degree;  was  not  defi- 
cient in  ability,  had  the  talent  of  gaining 
men’s  affeXions ; and,  notwithftanding  his 
precarious  fituation,  never  indulged  him- 
felf  in  the  exercife  of  any  cruelty  of  re- 
venge. His  advancement  to  the  throne 
procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor  hap- 
pinefs. Died  1154.  Hume, 

§50.  Another  CharaBer  o/'Stephen. 

Stephen  was  a prince  of  great  courage, 
fortitude,  and  aXivity,  and  might  have 
reigned  with  the  approbation  of  his  people, 
had  he  not  been  haraffed  by  the  efforts 
of  a powerful  competitor,  which  obliged 
him  to  take  fuch  meafures  for  his  fafety 
as  were  inconftftent  with  the  diXates  of 
honour,  w'hich  indeed  his  ambition  prompt- 
ed him  to  forego,  in  his  firft  endeavours  to 
afcend  the  throne.  His  necefiities  after- 
wards compelled  him  to  infringe  the  char- 
ter of  privileges  he  granted  at  his  accef- 
iion;  and  he  was  inftigated  by  hisjealoufy 
and  refentment  to  commit  the  moft  flagrant 
outrages  againft  gratitude  and  found  po- 
licy. His  vices,  as  a king,  feem  to  have 
been  the  effeX  of  troubles  in  which  he  was 
involved;  for,  as  a man,  he  was  brave, 
open,  and  liberal;  and,  during  the  Ihort 
calm  that  fucceeded  the  tempeft  of  his 
reign,  he  made  a progrefs  through  his 
kingdom,  publifhed  an  ediX  to  reftrain  all 
rapine  and  violence,  and  difbanded  the  fo- 
reign mercenaries  who  had  preyed  fo  long 
on  his  people.  Smollett, 

§ 51.  CharaBer  of  He  n r y II. 

Thus  died,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greateft 
prince  of  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  moft  powerful  in  extent  of 
dominion,  of  all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled 


the  th  rone  of  England.  His  charaXer,  both 
in  public  iiid  private  life,  is  almoft  without 
a blemilh ; and  he  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
every  accomplifliment,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  makes  a man  eftimable  or 
amiable.  He  was  of  a middle  ilature, 
ftrong,  and  well  proportioned  ; hiS  coun- 
tenance was  lively  and  engaging;  his  con- 
verfation  affable  and  entertaining ; his  elo- 
cution eafy,  perfuafivc,  and  ever  at  com- 
mand. He  loved  pracc,  but  pofleffed  both 
conduX  and  bravery  in  war;  was  proviieri* 
without  timidity;  fevere  in  the  execution, 
of  juftice  without  rigour;  and  temperate 
without  aufterity.  He  preferved  health, 
and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to  which 
he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abfte- 
-mious  diet,  and  by  frequent  exercife,  par- 
ticularly by  hunting.  When  he  could  enjoy 
leifure,  he  recreated  himfelf  in  learned 
converfation,  or  in  reading  ; and  he  culti- 
vated his  natural  talents  by  ftudy,  above 
any  prince  of  his  time.  His  affeXions,  as 
well  as  his  enmities,  were  warm  and  dura- 
ble; and  his  long  experience  of  ingratitude 
and  infidelity  of  men  never  deftroyed  the 
natural  fenfibility  of  his  temper,  which 
difpofed  him  to  friendftiip  and  fociety. 
Elis  charaXer  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  many  writers  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries ; and  it  refembles  extremely,  in  its 
moft  remarkable  ftrokes,  that  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Henry  I. excepting  only 
that  ambition,  which  was  a ruling  paflion 
in  both,  found  not  in  the  firft  Henry  Inch 
unexceptionable  means  of  exerting  itfelf, 
and  puihed  that  prince  into  meafures  which 
were  both  criminal  in  themfelvcs,  and  were 
the  caufe  of  further  crimes,  from  which  his 
grandfon’s  conduX  was  happily  exempted. 
Died  1189.  Hume. 

§ 5 2.  Another  CharaBer  o/'He  n r y II. 

Thus  died  Henr)^,  in  the  fifty-feventh 
year  of  his  age  (Hume  fays  58)  and 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ; in  the  courfe  of 
which  he  had,  on  fundry  occafions,  dif- 
played  all  the  abilities  of  a politician,  all 
the  fagacity  of  a legiflator,  and  all  the 
magnanimity  of  a hero.  He  lived  revered 
above  all  the  princes  of  his  time;  and  his 
death  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  fubjeXs, 
whofe  happinels  feems  to  have  been  the 
chief  aim  of  all  his  endeavours.  He  not 
only  enaXed  wholefome  laws,  but  faw  thern 
executed  with  great  punXuality.  He  was 
generous,  even  to  admiration,  with  regard 
to  thole  who  committed  offences  againft 
his  own  perfon  ; but  he  never  forgave  t^e 
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injuries  that  were  ofFered  to  his  people, 
for  atrocious  crimes  were  puniihed  feverely 
without  refped  of  pcrions.  He  was  of  a 
middle  fiature,  and  the  mod  exaft  propor- 
tion; his  countenance  was  round,  fair,  and 
ruddy  ; his  blue  eyes  were  mild  and  en- 
gaging,  except  in  a tranfp.ort  of  paflion, 
when  they  fparkled  like  lightning,  to  the 
terror  of  the  beholders.  He  was  broad- 
chefted,  llrong,  mufcular,  and  inclined  to 
be  corpulent,  though  he  prevented  the  bad 
clieils  of  this  difpohtion  by  hard  exercife 
and  continur.i  fatigue ; he  was  temperate 
in  his  meals,  even  to  a.  degree  of  ablU- 
nence,  and  fcldom  or  ever  iat  down,  except 
at  fupper ; he  was  eloquent,  agreeable, 
,and  facetious;  remarkably  courteous  and 
polite;  coinpaffionate  to  all  in  didrel's  ; fo 
charitable,  that  he  condantly  allotted  one- 
tenth  of  his  houfhold  provifions  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  time  of  dearth  he  maintained  ten 
thoufaud  indigent  perfons,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring  till  the  end  of  autumn.  His 
talents,  naturally  good,  he  had  cultivated 
with  great  ahiduity,  and  delighted  in  the 
converfation  of  learned  men,,  to  w horn  he 
was  a generous  benefador.  His  memory 
was  fo  furpiifmgly  tenacious,  that  he  ne- 
ver forgot  a face  nor  a circumfancc  that 
was  worth  remembering.  Though  fupe- 
rior  to  his  contemporaiies  in  Ihength, 
riches,  true  courage,  and  military  /kill ; 
he  never  engaged  in  war  without  reluc- 
tance, and  was  fo  averfe  to  bloodlhed,  that 
he  exprefied  an  uncommon  grief  at  the 
lofs  of  every  private  foldier : yet  he  was 
not  exempt  from  Imman  frailties ; his  paf- 
fions,  naturally  violent,  often  hurried  him 
to  excefs;  he  was  prone  to  anger,  tranf- 
ported  w’ith  the  lull  of  power,  and  parti- 
cularly accufed  of  incontinence,  not  only 
in  the  affair  of  Rofamond,  whom  he  is  faid 
to  have  concealed  in  a labyrinth  at  Wood- 
llock,  from  the  jealous  enquiry  of  his  wife, 
but  alfo  in  a fuppefed  commerce  with  the 
French  princels  Adalais,  who  was  bred  in 
England  as  the  future  wife  of  his  fon  Ri- 
chard. Thisinfamous  breach  ofhonourand 
hofpitality,  if  he  was  adually  guilty,  is  the 
fouled;  ftain  upon  his  charader;  though 
the  fad  is  doubtful,  and  we  hope  the  charge 
untrue.  Smollett, 

§ 53.  Cl^eird^eyofRicUARD  I. 

The  mod.  fhining  part  of  this  prince’s 
charader  v/as  his  military  talents;  no  man 
ever  in  that  rom.antic  age  carried  courage 
and  intrepidity  to  a greater  height;  and 
this  quality  gained  hii^  the  appcliaiicn  of 
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the  lion~heartedy  cceur  de  lion.  He  paffion- 
ately  loved  glory  ; and  as  his  condud  in 
the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he 
feems  to  have  pofieffed  every  talent  necef- 
fary  for  acquiring  it : his  refentments  alfo. 
were  high,  his  pride  unconquerable,  and 
his  fubjeds,  as  well  as  his  neighbours,  had 
therefore  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the 
continuance  of  his  reign,  a perpetual  feene 
of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous 
and  vehement  fpirit,  he  was  didinguidied 
by  all  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities 
which  are  incident  to  that  charader.  Fie 
was  open,  frank,  generous,  fincere,  and 
brave ; he  was  revengeful,  domineering, 
ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel,  and  was 
thus  better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the 
fplendour  of  his  enterprizes,  than  either  to 
promote  their  happinefs,  or  his  own  gran- 
deur by  a found  and  w'ell-regulated  policy. 
As  military  talents  make  great  imprefiion 
on  the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been  much 
beloved  by  his  Englifh  fubjeds ; and  he  is 
remarked  to  have  been  the  firft  prince  of 
the  Norman  line  who  bore  a fincere  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  them.  He  palled,  how- 
ever, only  four  months  of  his  reign  in  that 
kingdom  : the  crufade  employed  him  near 
three  years : he  was  detained  about  four 
months  in  captivity  ; the  reft  of  his  reign 
W'as  fpent  either  in  war,  or  preparations 
for  war  againll  France;  and  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Eaft,  that  he  feemed  deter- 
mined, notwithftanding  all  his  paft  misfor- 
tunes, to  have  further  exhaufted  his  king- 
dom, rjid  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  new 
hazards,  by  conduding  another  expedition 
againft  the  infidels.  Died  April  6,  1199. 
aged  42.  Reigned  ten  years.  Hume, 

§ 54.  Another  Charader  c/'RichardI. 

This  renowned  prince  was  tall,  ftrong, 
ftraight,  and  well-proportioned.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long,  his  eyes  blue,  and 
full  of  vivacity ; hfs  hair  was  of  a yellowifh 
colour ; his  countenance  fair  and  comely, 
and  his  air  majeftic.  He  was  endowed, 
with  good  natural  underftanding ; his  pe- 
netration was  uncommon ; he  poffeffed  a 
iund  of  manly  eloquence  ; his  converfation 
was  fpirited,  and  he  w'as  admired  for  his 
talents  of  repartee;  as  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  war,  both  Europe  and  Alia  re- 
feund  with  his  praife.  The  Saracens  Hilled 
their  children  with  the  terror  of  his  name  ; 
and  Saladine,  who  was  an  accomplilhed 
prince,  admired  his  valour  to  fuch  a de- 
cree of  enthufiafm,  that  immediately  after 

Richard 
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Richard  had  defeated  him  on  the  plains  of 
Joppa,  lie  fent  him  a couple  of  fine  Ara- 
bian horfes,  in  token  of  his  efteem ; a po- 
lite compliment,  which  Richard  returned 
with  magnificent  prefents.  Thefe  are  the 
fining  parts  of  his  charader,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  dazzle  the  judicious  obferver 
fo  much,  but  that  he  may  perceive  a num- 
ber of  blemifhes,  which  no  hillorian  has 
been  able  to  efface  from  the  memory  of 
this  celebrated  monarch.  His  ingratitude 
and  want  of  filial  afFedion  are  unpardon- 
able. He  was  proud,  haughty,  ambitious, 
choleric,  cruel,  vindidive,  and  debauched ; 
nothing  could  equal  his  rapacioufnefs  but 
his  profufion,  and,  indeed,  the  one  was  the 
effed  of  the  other  ; he  was  a tyrant  to  his 
wife,  as  v/e!I  as  to  his  people,  who  groaned 
under  his  taxations  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
even  the  glory  of  his  vidories  did  not  ex- 
empt him  from  their  execrations ; in  a 
word,  he  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
lion,  a fpecies  of  animals  which  he  refem- 
bled  not  only  in  courage,  but  likewife  in 
ferocity.  Smollett* 

§ 55.  CharaSler  of  John. 

The  charader  of  this  prince  is  nothing 
but  a complication  cf  vices,  equally  mean 
and  odious,  ruinous  to  himfelf  and  de- 
llrudive  to  his  people : cowardice,  inadi- 
vity,  folly,  levity,  iicentioufnefs,  ingrati- 
tude, treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  j all 
thefe  qualities  tod  evidently  appear  in  the 
feveral  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  room 
to  fufped  that  the  difagreeahle  pidure  has 
been  any  wife  overcharged  * by  the  preju- 
dice of  the  ancient  hiilorians.  It  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  his  condud  to  his  father, 
his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  fubjeds, 
was  moil:  culpable  ; Or  whether  his  crimes 
in  thefe  refpeds  were  not  even  exceeded 
by  the  bafenefs  which  appeared  in  his  tranf- 
adions  with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope, 
and  the  barons.  His  dominions,  when  they 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, were  more  extenfive  than  have  ever 
fince  his  time  been  ruled  by  any  Englilti 
monarch.  Eat  he  firft  Icfl,  by  his  mifeon- 
dud,  the  flourifhing  provinces  in  France  ; 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family.  He 
fubjeded  his  kingdom  to  a ftiameful  \\~f- 
falage,  under  the  fee  of  P.ome;  he  faw  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminiflied  by 
law,  and  (lili  more  reduced  by  fadion ; and 
he  died  at  lafl  when  in  danger  of  being  to- 
tally expelled  by  a foreign  power,  and  of 
cither  ending  his  life  milerably  in  a prifon, 
or  feeking  ftelter  as  a fugitive  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  enemies, 
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The  prejudices  againd  this  prince  were 
fo  violent,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  fent 
an  embafly  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  to  have  offered  to  change  his  religion 
and  become  Mahometan,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  the  protedlon  of  that  monarch ; but, 
though  that  llory  is  told  us  on  plaufible 
authority,  it  is  in  itfelf  utterly  improbable, 
except  that  there  is  nothing  fo  incredi- 
ble as  may  not  become  likely  from  the 
folly  and  wicked nefs  of  John.  Died  1216. 

Hu?ne» 

§56.  Another  ChdrdBer of 

John  was  in  his  perfon  taller  than  the 
middle  fize,  of  a good  fliapeand  agreeable 
countenance  ; with  refped  to  his  difpofi- 
tion,  it  is  ftrongly  delineated  in  the  tranf- 
adions  of  his  reign.  If  his  underftanding 
was  contemptible,  his  heart  was  theobjed 
of  detedation  ; we  find  him  flothful,  dial- 
low,  proud,  imperious,  cowardly,  libidi- 
nous, and  incondant,  abjed  in  adverfity, 
9nd  overbearing  in  fuccefs  ; contemned 
and  hated  by  his  fubjeds,  over  whom  he 
tyrannized  to  the  utmod  of  his  power;  ab- 
horred by  the  clergy,  whom  he  opprefied 
with  exadions;  and  defpifed  by  ail  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Europe  : though 
he  might  have  paiTed  through  life  without 
incurring  fuch  a load  of  odium  and  con- 
teriipt,  had  not  his  reign  been  perplexed  by 
the  turbulence  of  liis  barons,  the  rapaci- 
oufnefs  of  the  pope,  and  the  ambition 
of  fuch  a monarch  as  Philip  Augudus ; 
his  charader  could  never  have  alforded 
one  quality  that  would  have  exempted 
him  from  the  difgud  and  fcorn  of  his 
people  : nevertheiefs,  it  mud  be  owned* 
that  his  reign  is  not  altogether  barren 
of  laudable  tranfadions.  He  regulated 
the  form  of  the  government  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  icveral  other  places  in 
the  kingdom.  He  was  the  fird  who  coined 
fterling  money. 

Smollett, 

§ 5 7.  '^ChardBer  of  He  n r y III. 

The  mod  obvious  circumdance  of  Henry 
the  Third’s  charadier,  is  his  incapacity  for 
government,  which  rendered  him  as  much 
a prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his  own  mini- 
. ders  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own 
difpofal,  as  when  detained  a captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this  fource, 
rather  than  from  infincerity  and  treachery, 
arofe  his  negligence  in  obferving  his  pro- 
mifes  ; and  he  was  too  eafily  induced,  for 
the  fake  of  prefent  convenience,  to  facri- 
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lice  the  lahing  advantages  arifing  from  the 
truft  and  confidence  of  his  people.  Hence 
were  derived  his  profufion  to  favourites, 
his  attachment  to  flrangers,  the  variable- 
nefs  of  his  conduft,  his  hafty  refentments, 
and  his  fudden  forgivenefs  and  return  of 
affedion.  Initead  of  reducing  the  danger- 
ous power  of  his  nobles,  by  obliging  them 
to  obferve  the  laws  towards  their  inferiors, 
and  fetiing  them  the  falutary  example  in 
his  own  government,  he  was  feduced  to 
imitate  their  condud,  and  to  make  his  ar- 
bitrary will,  or  rather  that  of  his  mlnillers, 
the  rule  of  his  actions. 

Infiead  of  accommodating  himfelf,  by  a 
llrid  frugality,  to  the  embarraffed  fituation 
to  which  his  revenue  had  been  left,  by  the 
military  expedition  of  his  uncle,  the  difli- 
pations  of  his  father,  and  the  uAirpations 
of  the  barons ; he  was  tempted  to  levy 
money  by  irregular  exaflions,  which,  with- 
out enriching  himfelf,  impoverilhed,  or  at 
leaft  difgufted,  his  people.  Of  all  men,  na- 
ture feemed  leaft  to  have  fitted  him  for 
being  a tyrant ; yet  are  there  inftances  of 
oppreffion  in  his  reign,  which,  though  de- 
rived from  the  precedents  left  him  by  his 
predeceflbrs,  had  been  carefully  guarded 
againfl:  by  the  great  charter ; and  are  in- 
confillent  with  all  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment : and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  fay,  that 
greater  abilities,  with  his  good  difpofitions, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  falling 
into  his  faults;  or,  with  woide  difpofitions, 
would  have  enable’d  him  to  maintain  and 
defend  them.  Died  November  i6,  izjZy 
aged  64.  Reigned  56  years. 

llimie, 

§ 58.  A}iotherChara5lerofYiznY.Y  Ilf. 

Henry  was  of  a middle  fize  and  robnft 
make,  and  his  countenance  had  a peculiar 
call  from  his  left  eye-lid,  which  hung  down 
fo  far  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye.  The 
particulars  of  his  charafler  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  detail  of  his  condu6l.  He  was 
certainly  a priiice-of  very  mean  talents ; ir- 
tefolute,  inconftant,  and  capricious  ; proud, 
‘infolent,  and  arbitrary;  arrogant  in  prof- 
perity,  and  abjed  in  adverfity  ; profufe, 
rapacious,  and  choleric,  though  defiitute 
of  liberality,  ceconomy,  and  courage ; yet 
his  continence  was  praife- worthy,  as  well 
as  his  averfion  to  cruelty  ; for  he  contented 
himfelf  with  punilhing  the  rebels’ in  their 
cffedls,  when  he  might  have  glutted  his 
revenge  with  their  blood.  He  was  pro- 
digal et^en  to  excefs,  and  therefore  always 
in  neceffity,  Notwithfianding  the  great 
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fums  he  levied  from  his  fubjedls,  and 
though  his  occafions  were  never  fo  pref- 
fing,  he  could  not  help  fquandering  away 
his  money  upon  worthlefs  favourites,  with- 
out confidering  the  difficulty  he  always 
found  in  obtaining  fupplies  from  parlia- 
ment. Smolleit. 

§ 59*  CharaSler  of  KKjy  I. 

The  enterprizes  finiffied  by  this  prince, 
and  the  projects  which  he  formed,  and 
brought  very  near  to  a eonclufion,  wer& 
more  prudent  and  more  regularly  conduc- 
ed, and  more  advantageous  to  the  folid  in- 
tereft  of  this  kingdom,  than  thofe  which 
were  undertaken  in  any  reign  either  of  his 
anceftors  or  fuccefibrs.  He  re fiored  autho- 
rity to  the  government,  difordered  by  the 
weaknefs  of  his  father;  he  maintained  the 
laws  againfl:  all  the  efforts  of  his  turbulent 
barons;  he  fully  annexed  to  the  crown  the 
principality  of  Wales ; he  took  the  wifeft 
and  mofl  effeduat  meafures  for  reducing 
Scotland  to  a like  condition  ; and  though 
the  equity  of  this  latter  enterprlze  may  rea- 
fonably  be  queflioned,  the  eircumftances 
of  the  two  kingdoms  promifed  fuch  fuccefs, 
and  the  advantage  was  fo  vifible,  of  uniting 
the  whole  iHand  under  one  head,  that  thofe 
who  give  great  indulgence  to  reafons  of 
ftate  in  the  meafures  of  princes,  will  not  be 
apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  conduC  with 
much  feverity. 

But  Edward,  however  exceptionable  his 
charaCer  may  appear  on  the  head  ofjuflice, 
is  the  model  of  a politic  and  warlike  king. 
He  poflefled  induflry,  penetration,  courage, 
vigour,  and  enterprize.  He  was  frugal  in 
all  expences  that  were  not  necelTary ; he 
knew  how  to  open  the  public  treafures  on 
proper  occafions ; he  punilhed  criminals 
with  feverity  ; he  was  gracious  and  affable 
to  his  fervants  and  courtiers ; and  being  of 
a majeflic  figure,  expert  at  all  bodily  exer- 
cife,  and  in  the  main  well-proportioned  in 
his  limbs,  notwithftanding  the  great  length 
of  his  legs,  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  cap- 
tivate the  populace  by  his  exterior  appear- 
ance, as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of 
fenfe  by  his  more  folid  virtues.  Died 
July  7,  1307,  aged  69.  Reigned  35  years. 

Hume, 

§ 60.  Another  CharaSler  c/* Edward  I. 

He  was  a prince  of  very  dignified  ap- 
pearance, tall  in  flature  ; regular  ^ and 
comely  in  his  features ; with  keen  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  of  an  afpeC  that  command- 
ed reverence  and  eileem,  ,His  conftitutioa 

was- 
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was  robuft  : his  ftrength  and  dexterity  per- 
haps unequalled  in  his  kingdom ; and  his 
ihape  was  unblemiflied  in  all  other  refpefts, 
but  that  of  his  legs,  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  too  long  in  proportion  to  his  body ; 
whence  he  derived  the  epithet  of  Long 
Shanks.  In  the  qualities  of  his  head,  he 
equalled  the  greateft  monarchs  who  have 
fat  on  the  Englifh  throne.  He  was  cool, 
penetrating,  fagacious,  and  circumfped. 
The  remotell  corners  of  the  earth  founded 
with  the  fame  of  his  courage : and  all  over 
Europe  he  was  confidered  as  the  flower  of 
chivalry.  Nor  was  he  lefs  confummate  in 
his  legiflative  capacity,  than  eminent  for 
his  prowefs.  He  may  be  ftyled  the  Eng- 
lifh Juftinian:  for,  befides  the  excellent 
ftatutes  that  were  enabled  in  his  reign,  he 
new- modelled  the  adminiflration  of  juftice, 
fo  as  to  render  it  more  fure  and  fummary ; 
he  fixed  proper  bounds  to  the  courts  of 
jurifdidion;  fettled  a new  and  eafy  me- 
thod of  collefting  the  revenue,  and  efla- 
blifhed  wife  and  effedual  methods  of  pre- 
ferving  peace  and  order  among  his  fubjeds. 
Yet,  with  all  thefe  good  qualities,  he  che- 
rifhed  a dangerous  ambition,  to  which  he 
did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  good  of  .his 
country;  witnefs  his  ruinous  war  with  Scot- 
land, which  drained  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  money,  and  gave  rife  to  that  rancorous 
enmity  which  proved  fo  prejudicial  to  both 
nations.  Though  he  is  celebrated  for  his 
challity  and  regular  deportment,  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  one 
iniiance  of  his  liberality  and  munificence. 
He  had  great  abilities,  but  no  genius ; and 
was  an  accompliflied  warrior,  without  the 
lead  fpark  of  heroifm.  Smollett. 

§ 6i.  CharaSIer  of  Y.'dw II. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a man  more  inno- 
cent or  inoffenfive  than  this  unhappy  king; 
nor  a prince  lefs  fitted  for  governing  that 
fierce  and  turbulent  people  fubje fled  to  his 
authority.  He  was  obliged  to  devolve  on 
others  the  weight  of  government  which  he 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear  ; 
the  fame  indolence  and  want  of  penetration 
led  him  to  make  choice  of  minifeers  and  fa- 
vourites, which  were  not  always  bed  quali- 
fied for  the  trud  committed  to  them.  The 
feditious  grandees,  pleafed  w'ith  his  weak- 
nefs,  and  complaining  of  it,  under  pretence 
of  attacking  his  miniders,  infulted  his  per- 
fon,  and  invaded  his  authority  ; and  the 
impatient  populace,  ignorant  of  the  fource 
ef  their  grievances,  threw  all  the  blame 
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upon  the  king,  and  increafed  the  public 
diforders  by  their  faflion  and  infolence.  It 
was  in  vain  to  look  for  proteflion  from  the 
laws,  whofe  voice,  always  feeble  in  thofe 
times,  was  not  heard  in  the  din  of  arms : 
what  could  not  defend  the  king,  was  lefs 
able  to  give  flielter  to  any  one  of  his  peo- 
ple; the  whole  machine  of  government 
was  torn  in  pieces,  with  fury  and  violence; 
and  men,  indead  of  complaining  againfl 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  form  of 
their  conditution,  which  required  the  mod 
deady  and  the  mod  fldlful  hand  to  condufl 
them,  imputed  all  errors  to  the  perfon  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  intruded  with  the 
reins  of  empire.  Murdered  21  Septem- 
ber, 1327.  Hume. 

§ 62.  Another  CharaSier  Edward  II. 

Thus  perifhed  Edward  II.  after  having 
atoned  by  his  fulFerings  for  all  the  errors  of 
his  condudl.  He  is  faid  to  have  refembled 
his  father  in  the  accomplidiments  of  his 
perfon,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance:  but 
in  other  reipccls  he  feems  only  to  have  in- 
herited the  defedls  of  his  charadler:  for  he 
was  cruel  and  illiberal,  without  his  valour 
or  capacity.  He  had  levity,  indolence,  and 
irrefolution,  in  common  with  other  vveak 
princes;  but  the  didinguilhing  foible  of  his 
charafler  was  that  unaccountable  paflion 
for  the  reigning  favourites,  to  which  he  fa- 
crificed  every  other  conlideration  of  policy 
and  convenience,  and  at  lad  fell  a mifer- 
able  viflim.  Smollett. 

§ 63.  CharaBer  of  Edward  III. 

The  Englidi  are  apt  to  confi'der  with 
peculiar  fondnefs  the  liidory  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  to  edeem  his  reign,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  longed,  the  mod  glorious 
alfo,  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion. The  aTcendant  which  they  began  to 
have  over  France,  their  rival  and  national 
enemy,  makes  them  cad  their  eyes  on  this 
period  with  great  complacency,  and  fanc- 
tifies  every  rneafure  which  Edward  em- 
braced for  that  end.  But  the  domedic 
government  is  really  more-  admirable 
than  his  foreign  viflories ; and  England 
enjoyed,  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  ol 
adminiftration,  alonger  interval  cfdomei- 
tic  peace  and  tranquillity,  than  Ihe  had 
been  bled  with  in  any  former  period,  or 
than  die  experienced  for  many  years  after. 
He  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  great,  and 
curbed  their  licentioufnefs : he  made  them 
feel  his  power,  without  their  daring,  or 
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even  being  inclined  to  murmur  at  it;  his 
affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his  muni- 
ficence and  gen.’rofity,  made  them  lubrnit 
•yvith  pleafure  to  his  dominion ; his  valour 
and  condud  made  t]icm  fuccefsful  in  moll; 
of  their  enterp  izes ; and  their  unquiet 
fpirits,  direded  againft  a public  enemy, 
had  no  leifure  to  br^ed  dihur Lances,  to 
which  they  were  naturally  fo  much  inclin- 
ed, and  which  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment feemed  fo  much  to  authorize.  This 
was  the  chief  benefit  which  refulted  from 
Edward’s  vidories  and  conquells.  His 
foreign  wars  were,  in  other  refpeds,  njei- 
ther  founded  in  juflice,  nor  direded  to  any 
very  falutary  purpofe.  His  attempt  againft 
the  king  of  Scotland,  a minor,  and  a bro- 
ther-in-law, and  the  revival  of  his  grand- 
father’s claim  of  fuperiority  over  that 
kingdom,  were  both  unreafonable  and 
ungenerous : and  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
too  foon  reduced  by  the  glaring  profpeds 
of  French  conqueff,  from  the  aCquifition 
of  a point  which  was  pradicable,  and 
\vhich  might  really,  if  attained,  have  been 
of  lading  utility  to  his  country  and  to  his 
fucceffors.  But  the  glory  of  a conqueror 
is  fo  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  ani- 
mofity  of  nations  fo  extreme,  that  the  fruit- 
lefs  defolation  of  fo  fine  a part  of  Eu- 
rope as  France  is  totally  difregarded  by 
' us,  and  never  confidered  as  a blemifh  in 
the  charader  or  condu&  of  this  prince: 
and  indeed,  from  the  unfortunate  ftate  of 
human  nature,  it  will  commonly  happen 
that  a fovereign  of  great  genius,  fuch  as 
Edward,  who  ufually  finds  every  thing 
eafy  in  the  domeffic  government,  will  turn 
himfelf  towards  military  enterprizes,  wliere 
alone  he  meets  oppofition,  and  where  he 
has  full  exercife  for  his  induftry  and  capa- 
city. Died  2i(l  of  June,  aged  65,  in  the 
5 iff  year  of  his  reign.  Hume. 

§ 64.  Another  Character  of  Edward  III. 

Edward’s conffitation  had  been  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  his  youth:  fo  that  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  be- 
fore they  approach  the  common  courfe  of 
nature  : and  now  he  was  feized  with  a 
malignant  fever,  attended  with  eruptions, 
that  foon  put  a period  to  his  life.  When  his 
diffemper  became  fo  violent,  that  no  hope 
of  his  recovery  remained,  all  his  attend- 
ants ferfook  him,  as  a bankrupt  no  longer 
able  to  requite  their  fervices.  The  un- 
grateful Alice,  waiting  until  Ihe  per- 
ceived him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  was  fo 
inhurahn  as  to  ffrip  him  of  his  rings  and 


jewels,  and  leave  iiim  without  one  dome- 
ffic to  clofe  his  eyes,  and  do  the  laff  offices 
to  his  breathlefs  corfe.  In  this  deplorable 
condition,  bereft  of  comfort  and  aififtance, 
the  mighty  Edward  lay  expiring;  when  2, 
prieff,  not  quite  fo  favage  as  the  reft  of  his 
domeftics,  approached  his  bed  ; and,  find- 
ing him  ftill  breathing,  began  to  admi- 
niffer  fome  cond'ort  to  his  foul.  Edward 
had  not  yet  loft  all  perception,  when  he 
found  himfelf  thus  abandoned  and  forlorn, 
in  the  iaft  moments  of  his  life.  He  was 
juft  able  to  exprefs  a deep  fenfe  of  forrow 
and  contrition  for  the  errors  of  his  con- 
du6l,  and  died  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

Such  was  the  piteous  and  obfeure  end  of 
Edward  the  Third,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greateft  princes  that  ever  fwayed  the 
feeptre  of  England ; whether  we  refpeft 
him  as  a warrior,  a lawgiver,  a monarch,  or 
a man.  He  poffeffed  all  the  romantic  fpirit 
of  Alexander;  the  penetration,  the  fortL 
tude,  the  poliffied  manners  of  Julius;  the 
liberality,  the  munificence,  the  wifdom  of 
AuguffusCaefar.  He  was  tall,majeffic,  finely 
lhaped,  with  a piercing  eye,  and  aquiline 
vifage.  He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries 
in  feats  of  arms,  and  perfonal  addi  efs.  He 
was  courteous,  affable,  and  eloquent ; of  a 
free  deportment,  and  agreeable  converfa- 
tion;  and  had  the  art  of  com.manding  the 
affediion  of  his  fubjedts,  without  feeming 
to  folicit  popularity.  The  love  of  glory 
was  certainly  the  predominant  paflion  of 
Edward,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he 
did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  lives  of  his  fubjedls,  and  the 
intereffs  of  his  country.  And  nothing 
could  have  induced  or  enabled  his  people 
to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  with  which  they 
were  encumbered  in  his  reign,  but  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  peiTon,  the  fame 
of  his  vidtories,  and  the  excellent  laws  and 
regulations  which  the  parliament  enadled 
with  his  advice  and  concurrence. 

Smollett, 

§ 65.  Charahier  of  II. 

All  the  writers  who  have  tranfmitted  to 
us  the  hi  d ory  of  Richard,  compofed  their, 
works  during  the  reign  of  the  Lancaftrian 
princes;  and  candour  requires  that  we 
Ihould  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  re- 
proaches which  have  been  thrown  upon 
his  memory.  But  after  making  all  proper 
abatements,  he  Hill  appears  to  have  been 
a weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government; 
lefs  for  want  of  natural  parts  and  capa- 

cityj . 
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city,  than  of  foHd  judgment  and  good 
education.  He  was  violent  in  his  temper, 
profufe  in  his  expences,  fond  of  idle  fliow 
.and  magnificence,  devoted  to  favourites, 
and  addidled  to  pleafure;  paffions,  all 
of  them,  the  moft  inconfiftent  with  a 
prudent  ceconomy,  and  confequently  dan- 
gerous in  a limited  and  mixed  govern- 
ment. Had  he  poflelTed  the  talents  of 
gaining,  and,  hill  mOre,  of  overawing  his 
great  barons,  he  might  have  efcaped  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and  been  allowed 
to  carry  much  further  his  oppreffions  over 
his  people,  if  he  really  was  guilty  of  any, 
without  their  daring  to  rebel,  or  even 
murmur,  againfl:  him.  But  when  the 
grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of 
prudence  and  rigour,  to  refift  his  autho- 
rity, and  execute  the  mod  violent  enter- 
prizes  upon  him,  he  vyas  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliation ; 
juhice  waas  negledled ; the  lives  of  the 
chief  nobility  facrificed ; and  all  thefe 
evils  feem  to  have  proceeded  more  from  a 
fettled  defign  of  eftablifhing  arbitrary 
poweij,  than  from  the  infolence  of  victory, 
and  the  necellities  of  the  king's  fituation. 
The  manners,  indeed,  of  the  age,  were  the 
chief  fources  of  fuch  violence;  law^s,  which 
were  feebly  executed  in  peaceable  times, 
loft  all  their  authority  in  public  convul- 
fions.  Both  parties  were  alike  guilty;  or, 
if  any  difference  may  be  remarked  be- 
tween them,  wc  fliall  find  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  being  more  legal,  vyas  com- 
monly carried,  when  it  prevailed,  to  lefs 
defperate  extremities  than  thofe  of  arifto- 
cracy  Hume. 

§ 66.  Another  CharaBp'  ^Richard  II. 

Such  was  the  laft  conclufion  of  Richard 
II.  a wxak,  vain,  frivolous,  inconftant 
prince ; without  weight  to  balance  the 
fcales  of  government,  without  difeernment 
to  choofe  a good  miniftry  ; without  virtue 
to  oppofe  the  meafures,  or  advice,  of  evil 
counfellors,  even  where  they  happened  to 
clafh  with  his  own  principles  and  opinion. 
He  was  a dupe  to  flattery,  a Have  to  often- 
tation,  and  not  more  apt  to  give  up  his 
reafon  to  the  fuggeftion  of  fycophants,  and 
vicious  minifters,  than  to  facrifice  thofe 
minifters  to  his  fafety.  He  w'as  idle,  pro- 
fufe, and  profligate*;  and,  though  brave 
by  ftarts,  naturally  pulillanimous,  and  irfe- 

* He  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prTon,  or  mur- 
dered, after  having  been  dethroicd,  A.  D.  J399, 
in  ibe  year  o(  his  age  34  j of  his  reigu  23. 


folute.  His  pride  and  refentment  prompt- 
ed him  to  cruelty  and  breach  of  faith; 
wd>ile  his  neceflities  obliged  him  to  fleece 
his  people,  and  degrade  the  dignity  of  his 
charader  aad  fituation.  Though  w'e  find 
none  of  his  charities  on  record,  all  his  hif- 
torians  agree,  that  he  excelled  all  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  flate  hofpitality,  and  fed  a 
tiiOufand  every  day  from  his  kitchen. 

S?nollett, 

§ 67.  Another  Charader  of  Richard  II, 

Richard  of  Bourdeaux  (fo  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth)  was  remark- 
ably beautiful  and  handfome  in  his  per- 
fon ; and  doth  not  feem  to  be  naturally 
defecUve,  either  in  coura'^e  or  underftand- 
ing.  For  on  fome  occaiions,  particularly 
in  the  dangerous  infurredlions  of  the 
crown,  he  a<fted  with  a degree  of  fpirit 
and  prudence  fuperior  to  his  years.  But 
his  education  was  miferably  negledled ; 
or,  rather,  he  was  intentionally  corrupted 
and  debauched  by  three  ambitious  uncles, 
who,  being  defirous  of  retaining  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs,  encouraged  hiin 
to  fpend  his  time  in  the  company  of  dif- 
folute  young  people  of  both  fexes,  in  a 
continual  courle  of  feafting  and  diflipation. 
By  this  means,  he  contradled  a tafte  for 
pomp  and  pleafure,  and  a diflike  to  bufl- 
nefs.  ^ The  greateft  foible  in  the  charadler 
of  this  unhappy  prihee  was  an  excdfive 
fondnefs  for,  and  unbounded  liberality  to 
his  favourites,  which  enraged  his  uncles, 
particularly  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  and 
difguiied  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  did  not 
partake  of  his  bounty.  He  was  an  affec- 
tionate hufband,  a generous  mafter,  and  a 
faithful  friend ; and  if  he  had  received  a 
proper  education,  might  have  proved  a 
g^eat  and  good  king.  Henry. 

§ 68.  Cbarader  of  Henry  IV, 

The  great  popularity  which  Henry  en- 
joyed before  he  attained  the  crown,  and 
which  had  fo  much  aided  him  in  the  acqui- 
fition  of  it,  was  entirely  loft,  many  years 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  go- 
verned the  people  more  by  terror  than  af- 
feflion,  more  by  his  own  policy  than  their 
fenfe  of  duty  and  allegiance.  When  men 
came  to  reflea  in  cold  blood  on  the  crimes 
which  led  him  to  the  throne ; and  the  re- 
bellion againfl  his  prince ; the  depofition 
of  a lawful  king,  guilty  fometimes  of  op- 
preflion,  but  more  frequently  of  impru- 
dences; the  exclufion  of  the  true  heir; 
3^4  th^ 
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the  murder  of  his  fovereign  and  near 
relation ; thefe  were  fuch  enormities,  as 
drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  fubjeds, 
fandified  all  the  rebellions  againft  him, 
and  made  the  executions,  though  not  re- 
markably fevere,  which  he  found  neceflary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  ap- 
pear cruel  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  his  peo- 
ple. Yet,  without  pretending  to  apolo- 
gize for  thefe  crimes,  which  mull:  ever  be 
held  in  deteftation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  he  was  infenfibly  led  into  this  blame- 
able  condud,  by  a train  of  incidents,  which 
few  men  poffefs  virtue  enough  to  with- 
iland.  The  injuftice  with  which  his  pre- 
decelTor  had  treated  him,  in  firft  condemn- 
ing him  to  banifliment,  and  then  defpoiling 
him  of  his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally 
think  of  revenge,  and  of  recovering  his 
loft  rights ; the  headftrong  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple hurried  him  into  the  throne,  the  care 
of  his  own  fecurity,  as  well  as  his  ambition, 
made  him  an  ufurper ; and  the  heps  have 
always  been  fo  few  between  the  prifons  of 
princes  and  their  graves,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Richard’s  fate  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  All  thefe  con- 
lidcrations  made  the  king’s  fuuation,  if  he 
retained  any  fenfe  of  virtue,  very  much  to 
be  lamented ; and  the  inquietudes,  with 
which  he  pohefled  his  envied  greatnefs, 
and  the  remorfes  by  which,  it  is  faid,  he 
was  ccntinually  haunted,  rendered  him  an 
objecll;  of  our  pity,  even  when  feated  upon 
the  throne.  But  it  muh  be  owned,  that 
his  prudence,  vigilance,  and  forelight  in 
maintaining  his  power,  w^ere  admirable; 
his  command  of  temper  remarkable  ; his 
- courage,  both  military  and  political,  with- 
out blemifh  : and  he  polTelled  many  qua- 
lities, which  fitted  him  for  his  high  ilationy 
and  which  rendered  his  ufurpation  of  it, 
though  pernicious  in  after- times,  rather 
falutary  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
Englifh  nation, 

i)ied  1413.  Aged  43.  Hume, 

§ 69.  Another  Character  <9^ Henry  IV. 

Henry  IV.  was  of  a middle  llature,  well- 
proportioned,  and  perfedl  in  all  the  exer- 
cifes  of  arms  and  chivalry  ; his  counte- 
nance was  fevere,  rather  than  ferene,  and 
his  difpofition  four,  fallen,  and  referved  : 
he  pofielTed  a great  fliare  of  courage,  forti- 
tude, and  penetration ; was  naturally  im- 
perious, though  he  bridled  his  temper  with 
a great  deal  of  caution ; fuperftitious 
though  without  the  leak  tinflure  of  virtue 
and  true  religion;  and  meanly  parfimo- 


nious,  though  juftly  cenfured  for  want  of 
ceconomy,  and  ill-judged  profufion.  He 
was  tame  from  caution,  humble  from  fear, 
cruel  from  policy,  and  rapacious  from  in- 
digence. He  role  to  the  throne  by  perfidy 
and  treafon  ; and  ellabliflicd  his  authority 
in  the  blood  of  his  fubjedls,  and  died  a 
penitent  for  his  fins,  becaufe  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  tranfgreffions. 

Zmollett. 

§ 70.  Char  ad  er  of  Henry  V. 

This  prince  poflefled  many  eminent  vir- 
tues; and,  if  we  give  indulgence  to  ambi- 
tion in  a monarch,  or  rank  it,  as  the  vulgar 
do,  among  his  virtues,  they  were  unftained 
by  any  conliderable  blemilh  ; his  abilities 
appeared  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field  : the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  peribnal  va- 
lour in  cond tiding  them.  He  had  the 
talent  of  attaching  his  friends  by  affability, 
and  gaining  his  enemies  by  addrefs  and 
clemency. 

The  Englifh,  dazzled  by  the  luftre  of 
his  charader,  kill  more  by  that  of  his 
vidories,  were  reconciled  to  the  defeds  of 
his  title.  The  French  almok  forgot  he 
was  an  enemy ; and  his  care  of  main- 
taining juflice  in  his  civil  adminikration, 
and  preferving  difcipline  in  his  armies, 
made  fome  amends  to  both  nations  for  the 
calamities  infeparable  from  thofe  wars  in 
which  his  fhort  reign  was  almok  occupied. 
That  he  could  forgive  the  earl  of  Marche, 
who  had  a better  right  to  the  throne  than 
himfelf,  is  a fure  proof  of  his  magnani- 
mity ; and  that  the  earl  relied  fo  on  his 
friendfhip,  is  no  Icfs  a proof  of  his  eka- 
blifhedcharader  for  candour  and  fincerity. 

There  remain,  in  hikory,  few  inkances 
of  fuch  mutual  trull ; and  kill  fewer,  where 
neither  found  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince, 
as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging. 
His  kature  was  fomewhat  above  the  mid- 
dle fize;  his  countenance  beautiful,  his 
limbs  genteel  and  kender,  but  full  of  vi- 
gour ; and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike  and 
manly  exercifes. 

Died  31k  Au^uk,  1422  : in  the  year  of 
his  age  34;  of  his  reign,  the  loth.  Hume,  ' 

§71.  Another  Charader  ^ H E N R Y V. 
Henry  was  tall  and  kender,  with  a long 
neck,  and  engaging  afped,  and  limbs  of 
the  mok  elegant  turn.  He  excelled  all  the 
youth  of  that  age,  in  agility,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms;  was  ha,rdy,  patient,  labo- 

riousa 
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Tioas,  and  more  capable  of  enduring  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  than  any  individual 
in  his  army.  His  valour  was  fuch  as  no 
danger  could  flar.Ie,  and  no  difficulty  op- 
pofe ; nor  was  his  policy  inferior  to  his 
courage. 

He  managed  the  diffienfions  among  his 
enemies  with  fuch  add  refs,  as  fpoke  him 
confummate  in  the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He 
fomented  their  jealoufy,  and  converted 
their  mutual  refentment  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Henry  poflefled  a felf-taught  genius, 
that  blazed  out  at  once,  without  the  aid  of 
inllruflion  and  experience:  and  a fund  of 
natural  fagacity,  that  made  ample  amends 
for  all  thefe  defedls.  He  was  chafte,  tem- 
perate, moderate,  and  devout,  fcrupuloufly 
juft  in  his  adminiftration,  and  feverely 
exaft  in  the  difcipline  of  his  army  ; upon 
which  he  knew  his  glory  and  fuccefs, 
in  a great  meafure,  depended.  In  a word, 
it  muft  be  owned,  he  was  without  an  equal 
in  the  arts  of  war,  policy,  and  government. 
But  we  cannot  be  fo  far  dazzled  with  his 
great  qualities,  as  to  overlook  the  defeats 
in  his  charafler.  His  pride  and  imperious 
temper  loft  him  the  hearts  of  the  French 
nobility,  ahd  frequently  fell  out  into  out- 
rage and  abufe  ; as  at  the  fiege  of  Melun, 
when  he  treated  the  Marechal  Filled* Adam 
with  the  utmoft  indignity,  although  that 
nobleman  had  given  him  no  other  offence, 
than  that  of  coming  into  his  prefence  in 
plain  decent  apparel, 

Smollett, 

§ 72.  Hume’s  Account  of  Henry  VI. 
(for  there  is  no  regular  CharaSier  of  this 
Prince  gi'ven  by  this  Hiforian J is  expref  ed 
in  the  following  Manner, 

In  this  manner  finilhed  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  who,  while  yet  in  his  cradle, 
had  been  proclaimed  king  both  of  France 
and  England,  and  who  began  his  life  with 
the  moft  fplendid  profpefts  which  any 
prince  in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  The 
revolution  was  unhappy  for  his  people,  as 
it  was  the  fource  of  civil  wars ; but  was 
almoft  entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  him- 
felf,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  exercif- 
ing  his  authority,  and  who,  provided  he  met 
perpetually  with  good  ufage,  was  equally 
eafy,  as  he  was  equally  enllaved,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  and  of  his  friends. 
His  wpknefs,  and  his  difputed  title,  were 
the  chief  caufes  of  his  public  misfortunes: 
but  whetlier  his  queen  and  his  minifters 
were  not  guilty  of  fome  great  abufes  of 
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power,  it  is  not  ealy  for  us,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  to  determine.  There  remain  no 
proofs  on  record  of  any  confiderable  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  except  in  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  which  was  a pri- 
vate crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was 
but  too  much  of  a piece  with  the  ufual  fe- 
rocity and  cruelty  of  the  times. 

§ 73.  Smollett’s  Account  of  the  Death 
of  FIenry  VI.  ^ith  fome  Stridures  of 
Charadet-y  is  as  follonvs. 

This  infurreflion*  in  all  probability  haft- 
ened  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Henry, 
who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  fince  the  re- 
ftoratlon  of  Edward..  The  greater  part 
of  hiftorians  have  alledged,  that  he  was 
affaffinated  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
was  a prince  of  the  moft  brutal  difpoli- 
tion ; while  fome  moderns,  from  an  affec- 
tation of  fmgularity,  affirm  that  Henry  died 
of  grief  and  vexation.  This,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  the  cafe;  and  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  nothing  appears  in  hiftory, 
from  which  either  Edward  or  Richard 
could  be  convidled  of  having  contrived  or 
perpetrated  his  murder : but,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  muft  obferve  fome  concurring  cir- 
cumilances  that  amount  to  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  againft  the  reigning  monarch.  Henry 
was  of  a nale  conftitution,  but  juft  turned  of 
fifty,  naturally  infenfible  of  afflidlion,  and 
hackneyed  in  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  fij 
that  one  woCild  not  expedl  he  ftiould  have 
died  OP  age  and  infirmity,  or  that  his  life 
would  have  been  affedled  by  grief  arifing 
from  his  laft  difafter.  Flis  fudden  death 
was  fufpicious,  as  well  as  the  conj  unfture  at 
which  he  died,  immediately  after  the  fup- 
preffion  of  a rebellion,  which  feemed  to  de- 
clare that  Edward  would  never  be  quiet, 
while  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter 
remained  alive:  and  laftly,  thefufpicion is 
confirmed  by  the  c haraflers  of  the  reigning 
king  and  his  brother  Richard,  who  were 
bloody,  barbarous,  and  unrelenting.  Very 
different  was  the  difpofition  of  the  ill-fated 
Henry,  who,  without  any  princely  virtue  or 
qualification,  was  totally  free  from  cruelty 
or  revenge  : on  the  contrary,  he  could  nor, 
without  reludance,  confent  to  the  punilh- 
ment  of  thofe  malefadors  who  were  facri- 
ficed  to  the  public  fafety ; and  frequently 
fuftained  indignities  of  the  groffeft  nature, 
without  difeovering  the  leaft  mark  of  re- 
fentment. He  was  chafte,  pious,  compaf- 

* Revolt  of  the  baftard  of  Falconbridge. 

fionate. 
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donate,  and  charitable;  and  fo  inofFenfit'e, 
that  the  bifhop>  who  was  his  confefibr  for 
ten  years,  declares,  that  in  all  that  time 
he  had  never  committed  any  fin  that  re- 
quired penance  or  rebuke.  In  a word,  he 
■would  have  adorned  a cloiher,  though  he 
difgraced  a crown;  and  was  rather  re- 
fpedlable  for  tlmfe  vices  he  wanted,  than 
for  tiiofe  virtues  he  poliefled.  He  founded 
the  colleges  of  Eaton  and  Windfor,  and 
King’s  College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  re- 
ception of  thofe  fcholars  who  had  begun 
their  lludies  at  Eaton. 

On  the  morning  that  fucceeded  his 
death,  his  body  was  expofed  at  St.  Paul’s 
church,  in  order  to  prevent  unfavourable 
conjedures,  and,  next  day,  fent  by  water 
to  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  where  he  was 
interred:  but  it  was  afterwards  removed, 
by  order  of  Richard  III.  to  Windfor,  and 
there  buried  with  great  funeral  folem- 
nity. 

§ 74.  CharaSIer  of  Edward  IV. 

Edward  IV.  was  a prince  more  fplendid 
and  fhew'y,  than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ; 
brave,  though  cruel;  addidled  to  plea- 
fure,  though  capable  of  adUvity  in  great 
emergencies;  and  lefs  fitted  to  prevent  ills 
by  wife  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them 
after  they  took  place^  by  his  vigour  and 
enterprize,  Hume. 

% 75,  Another  CharaSlcr  of  Edward  IV* 

He  was  a prince  of  the  mofl  elegant  per- 
fon  and  infinuating  addrefs;  endowed 
with  the  utmoft  fortitude  and  intrepidity ; 
polTelfed  of  uncommon  fagacity  and  pene- 
tration ; but,  like  all  his  ancellors,  was 
brutally  cruel  and  vindidllve,  perfidious, 
lewd,  perjured,  and  rapacious;  without 
one  liberal  thought,  without  one  fentiment 
of  humanity.  Smollett, 

§ 76.  Another  Char  abler  ^Edward  IV* 
When  Edward  afeended  the  throne,  he 
was  one  of  the  handfomelt  men  in  Eng- 
land,'and  perhaps  in  Europe.  His  noble 
mien,  his  free  and  eafy  way,  his  affable 
caVriage,  won  the  hearts  of  all  at  firll  fight. 
Thefe  qualities  gained  him  efteem  and  af- 
fedlion,  w'hich  Hood  him  in  great  Head  in 
feveral  circumftances  of  his  life.  For  feme 
time  he  was  exceeding  liberal:  but  at 
length  he  grew'  covetous,  not  fo  much  from 
his  natural  temper,  as  out  of  a nebeffity  to 
bear  the  immediate  expences  which  his 
pleafures  ran  him  into. 

Though  he  had  a great  deal  of  wit,  and 
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a found  judgment,  he  committed,  however, 
feveral  overfights.  But  the  crimes  Ed- 
ward is  mofl  juftly  charged  with,  are  his 
cruelty,  perjury,  and  incontinence.  The 
firfi;  appears  in  the  great  number  of  princes 
and  lords  he  put  to  death,  on  the  fcaf- 
lold,  after  he  had  taken  them  in  battle.  If 
there  ever  w'as  reafon  to  (hew  mercy  in  cafe 
of  rebellion,  it  was  atthatfittal  time,  when 
it  was  almoll  inipofiible  to  Hand  neuter, 
and  fo  dilficult  to  chufe  the  jufiefi  fide  be- 
tween the  two  houses  that  were  contending 
for  the  crown. 

And  yet  we  do  not  fee  that  Edward  had 
any  regard  to  that  confideration.  As  for 
Edward’s  incontinence,  one  may  fay,  that 
his  whole  life  was  one  continued  feene  of 
excefs  that  way;  he  had  abundance  of  mif- 
trefies,  but  efpecially  three,  of  whom  he 
faid,  that  one  was  the  merricli,  the  other 
the  wittiefi,  and  the  other  the  holieft  in  the 
world,  fince  Ihe  would  not  Hir  from  the 
church  but  when  he  fent  for  her.-— What 
is  moft  aftonilhing  in  the  life  of  this  prince 
is  his  good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  be 
prodigious. 

He  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  after  the 
lofs  of  two  battles,  one  by  the  Duke  his 
father,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  W.arwick, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York. 
Tlie  head  of  the  Hither  was  Hill  upon  the 
walls  of  York,  when  the  fon  was  pro- 
claimed in  London. 

Edward  efcaped,  as  it  were,  by  miracle, 
out  of  his  confinement  at  Middlcham.  He 
was  reftored  to  the  throne,  or  at  leafi;  re- 
ceived into  London,  at  his  return  horn 
Holland,  before  he  had  overcome,  and 
whilfi:  his  fortune  yet  depended  upon  the 
ifiue  of  a battle  which  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  ready  to  give  him.  In  a word, 
he  was  ever  vidorious  in  all  the  battles 
wherein  he  fought  in  perfon.  Edward 
died  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  4zd  year  of 
his  age,  after  a reign  of  twenty-two  years 
and  one  month.  'Rapin, 

§ 77.  Edward  V. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
fourth  E/dward,  his  fon  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward V.  though  that  young  prince  was 
but  jull  turned  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
never  received  the  crown,  nor  exerciled 
any  fundion  of  royalty  ; fo  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Glouceller,  afterwards  Richard  III.  was 
properly  an  interregnum,  during  which 
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the  uncle  took  his  meafures  for  wrefting 
the  crown  from  his  nephew. 

§ 7S.  C/jara^er  0/ Rich  ARp  IIJ. 

Thofe  hifiorians  who  favour  Richard, 
for  even  He  has  met  partisans  among  later 
writers,  maintain  that  he  was  well  quali- 
fied for  government,  had  he  legally  ob- 
tained it ; and  that  he  committed  no  crimes 
but  fuch  as  were  ncceflary  to  procure  him 
pofieflion  of  the  crown  : but  this  is  a very 
poor  apology,  when  it  is  confefied,  that  he 
was  ready  to  commit  the  moll;  horrid  crimes 
which  appeared  nccefiary  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  all  his  courage  and 
capacity,  qualities  in  which  he  really  feems 
not  to  have  been  deficient,  would  never 
have  made  cotnpenfation  to  the  people, 
for  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for 
the  contagious  example  of  vice  and  mur- 
der, exalted  upon  the  throne.  This  prince 
w'as  of  linall  llature,  hump-backed,  and 
had  a very  harfh  difagreeable  vifage ; fo 
that  his  body  was  in  every  particular  no 
lefs  deformed  than  his  mind.  Hume, 

§ 79.  Another  Charaber  of  R\q.\{  ar'D  III. 

Such  w'as  the  end  * of  Richard  III.  the 
moll  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever 
fat  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  feems 
to  have  been  an  utter  llranger  to  the  fofter 
emotions  of  the-human  heart,  and  entirely 
deftitute  of  every  focial  enjoyment.  His 
ruling  palTion  was  ambition  : for  the  gra- 
tification of  which  he  trampled  upon  every 
law,  both  human  and  divine  ; but  this  thirll 
of  dominion  was  unattended  with  the  leall 
work  of  ge-nerofity,  or- any  defire  of  ren- 
dering himfelfagreeableto  his  fellow-crea- 
tures : it  was  the  ambition  of  a favage,  not 
of  a prince  ; for  he  was  a folitary  king,  al- 
together detached  from  the  red  of  mankind, 
and  incapable  of  that  fatisfadlion  which 
refults  from  private  friendlhip  and  difin- 
terelled  fociety.  We  mull  acknowledge, 
however,  that  after  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne,  his  adminiilration  in  general  was 
conduced  by  .the  rules  of  jullice ; that  he 
enadled  falutary  laws,  and  efiablilhed  wife 
regulations  ; and  that  if  his  reign  had  been 
protracted,  he  might  have  proved  an  ex- 
cellent king  to  tihe  Englilh  nation.  He 
was  dark,  filentj  and  referved,  and  fo  much 
mailer  of  dilfimulation,  that  it  was  almod 
impofiible  to  dive  into  his  real  fentiments, 
when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  defigns. 
His  llature  was  fmall,  his  afpeft  cloudy, 
fevere,  and  forbidding : one  of  his  arms 

* Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bofv^’orth. 
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was  withered,  and  one  flioulder  higher  than 
another,  from  which  circumllance  of  de- 
formity he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Crook- 
backed.  Smollett^ 

§ 80.  Char a6ler  0/ VW. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  in  the 
main  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and 
honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  had  been 
fo  long  haralfed;  he  maintained  peace  and 
order  to  the  flate  ; he  deprefifed  the  former 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility  ; and,  tOr 
gether  with  the  friendlhip  of  fome  foreign 
princes,  he  acquired  the  confideration  and 
regard  of  all. 

He  loved  peace,  without  fearingwar; 
though  agitated  with  criminal  fufpicions  of 
his  fervants  and  minillers,  hedifeovered  no 
timidity,  either  in  the  condudofhis  affairs, 
or  in  the  day  of  battle  ; and,  though  often 
fevere  in  his  punilhments,  he  was  commonly 
lefs  adluated  by  revenge  than  by  the  max- 
ims of  policy. 

The  fervices  which  he  rendered  his  peo- 
ple were  derived  from  his  views  of  private 
interefu,  rather  than  the  motives  of  public 
fpirit ; and  where  he  deviated  from  felfilh 
regards,  it  was  unknown  to  hi'mfelf,  and 
ever  from  malignant  prejudices,  or  the 
mean  piojedts  of  avarice ; not  from  the 
fallies  of  palTion,  or  allurements  of  plea- 
fure  ; Hill  lefs  from  the  benign  motives  of 
friendlhip  and  generolity. 

His  capacity  was  excellent,  but  fome- 
W'hat  contradled  by  the  narrownefs  of  his 
heart;  hepolTefied infinuaticn  and  addrefs, 
but  never  employed  thefe  talents  except 
fome  great  point  of  interell  was  to  be  gain- 
ed ; and  while  he  negledle'd  to  conciliate 
the  alfeclions  of  his  people,  he  often  felt 
the  danger  of  veiling  his  authority  on  their 
fear  and  reverence  alone.  He  was  always 
extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs;  but 
poffeffed  not  the  faculty  of  feeing  far  into 
futurity ; and  was  more  expert  at  promot- 
ing a remedy  for  his  millakes,  than  judi- 
cious in  avoiding  them.  Avarice  was  on 
the  whole  his  ruling  paff  on ; and  he  re- 
mained an  inllance  almoll  fingular,  of  a 
man  placed  in  a high  llation,  and  poffeffed 
of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  vvhom  that 
paffion  predominated  above  ambition.  Even 
among  private  perfons,  avarice  is  nothing 
buta  fpecies  of  ambition,  and  is  chiefly  incit- 
ed by  the  profpedi  of  that  regard, dillin6lion, 
and  confideration,  which  attends  on  riches. 

Died  April  12th,  1509, aged  5 2,  having 
reigned  23  years.  Hume, 
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§ 8 1 . Another  CharaSier  o/'He n R Y VII. 

Henry  was  tall,  flraight,  and  well-diaped, 
though  {lender;  of  a grave  afped,  and  fa- 
turnine  complexion  ; aullere  in  his  drcfs, 
and  referved  in  converfatlon,  except  when 
3ie  had  a favourite  point  to  carry ; and  then 
he  would  fawn,  flatter,  and  pradife  all  the 
arts  of  infinuation.  He  inherited  a natural 
fund  of  fagacity,  which  was  improved  by 
itudy  and  experience;  nor  was  he  deficient 
5n  perfonal  bravery  and  political  courage. 

was  cool,  clofe,  cunning, dark,  diftrufl- 
iul,  and  defigning  ; and  of  all  the  princes 
who  had  fat  on  the  Englilh  throne,  the 
moft  fordid,  felfifh,  and  ignorant.  Ke  pof- 
fefled,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the  art  of 
turning  all  his  domeflic  troubles,  and  all 
Ms  foreign  difputes,  to  his  own  advantage ; 
hence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Tnglifli  Solomon ; and  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent  courted  his  alliance,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth,  vvifdom,  and  uninier- 
jupted  profperity. 

The  nobility  he  excluded  entirely  from 
the  adminiflration  of  public  affairs,  and 
employed  clergymen  and  lawyers,  who,  as 
they  had  no  interefl  in  the  nation,  and 
depended  entirely  upon  his  favour,  were 
more  obfequious  to  his  will,  and  ready  to 
concur  in  ail  his  arbitrary  meafures.  At 
the  fame  time  it  mull  be  owned,  he  was 
a wife  legiflator ; chafte,  temperate,  and 
alliduous  in  the  exercife  of  religious  duties; 
decent  in  his  deportment,  and  exadl  in  the 
adminiflration  of  julHce,  when  his  private 
interefl  was  not  concerned;  though  he  fre- 
quently ufed  religion  and  juflice  as  cloaks 
for  perfidy  and  opprelfion.  His  foul  was 
continually  actuated  by  two  ruling  pafiions, 
equally  bafe  and  unkingly,  namely,  the 
fear  of  lofing  his  crown,  and  the  defire  of 
amafling  riches;  and  thefe  motives  influ- 
enced his  whole  conduct.  Neverthelefs, 
his  apprehenflon  and  avarice  redounded, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion, The  firfl  induced  him  to  deprefs 
the  nobility,  and  abolifli  the  feudal  tenures, 
which  rendered  them  equally  formidable 
to  the  prince  and  people;  and  his  avarice 
prompted  him  to  encourage  inciuflry  and 
trade,  bccaufe  it  improved  his  cufloms, 
artd  enriched  his  fubjedts,  whom  he  could 
iiueiwvards  pillage  at  diferetion. 

Sfnollett. 

§ 82.  Chamber  cf  YllU 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a juftfummary  ofthis 
prince’s  qualities;  he  was  fo  ciflerent  from 


himfelf  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  thaf, 
as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert,  his 
hiftory  is  his  beft  character  and  defeription. 
The  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority 
which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  re- 
gard he  obtained  among  foreign  nations, 
are  circumftances  which  entitle  him  to  the 
appellation  of  a great  prince;  while  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty  feem  to  .exclude  him 
from  the  charadlcr  of  a good  one. 

He  poffefl'ed,  indeed,  great  vigour  of 
mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exerciflng 
dominion  over  men;  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  inflexibility ; and  though  thefe 
qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance 
of  a regular  and  folid  judgment, they  were 
accompanied  with  good  parts,,  and  an  ex- 
tenfive  capacity ; and  every  one  dreaded  a 
conteft  with  a man  who  was  never  known 
to  yield,  or  to  forgive ; and  who,  in  every 
controverfy,  was  determined  to  ruin  him- 
felf, or  his  antagonifl-. 

A catalogue  of  his  vices  would  compre- 
hend many  of  the  worft  qualities  incident 
to  human  nature.  Violence,  cruelty,  pro- 
fufion,  rapacity,  injuftice,  obflinacy,  arro- 
gance, bigotry,  prefumption,  caprice  ; but 
neither  was  he  fubjedl  to  all  thefe  vices  in 
the  moft  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at  ; 
intervals  altogether  devoid  of  virtues.  He 
was  fincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  ca- 
pable at  leaft  of  a temporary  friendfliip 
and  attachment.  In  this  refpefl  he  was 
unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  times 
ferved  to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full 
light;  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the 
court  of  Rome  provoked  him  to  violence  ; ■ 
the  danger  of  a revolt  from  his  fuperfti- 
tious  fubjedts  feemed  to  require  the  moft 
extreme  feverity.  But  it  mufl  at  the  fame 
time  be  acknowledged,  that  his  fituatioii 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  luftre  on 
what  was  great  and  magnanimous  in  his 
character. 

The  emulation  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  King  rendered  his  alliance, 
notwithflanding  his  impolitic  conducl,  of 
great  importance  to  Europe.  The  exien- 
five  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the 
fuhmiffion,  not  to  fay  flavilh  dirpofition  of 
his  parliament,  made  it  more  eafy  for  him. 
to  aflumc  and  maintain  that  entire  domi- 
nion, by  which  his  reign  is  fo  much  diflin- 
guifhed  in  Englilh  hiftory. 

It  may  feem  a little  extraordinary,  that, 
notwithflanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion, 
his  violence,  his  arbitrary  adminiflration, 
this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of  • 
his  fubjeds,  but  never  was  the  objeffi:  of  ’ 

their 
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i their  hatred  ; he  feems  even,  in  Tome  de- 
gree, to  have  poflelTed  their  love  and 
j alFeftion.  His  exterior  qualities  v/ere  ad- 
I vantageous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  multi- 
i tude;  his  magnificence  and  per  Tonal  bra- 
very, rendered  him  illullrious  to  vulgar 
i eyes ; and  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
the  Englifli  in  that  age  were  To  thoroughly 
; Tubdued,  that,  like  eaftern  Haves,  they 
Ij  were  inclined  to  admire  even  thofe  ads  of 
I violence  and  tyranny,  which  were  exer- 
; cifed  over  tkemfelves,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
it pence. 

Died  January  28th,  1547,  anno  astatis 
4 57,  regni37.  Hume. 

I §83.  C^arader  He iiKY  Ylll. 

iv  Henry  VIII.  before  he  became  corpu- 
i lent,  was  a prince  of  a goodly  perfonage, 
i and  commanding  afped,  rather  imperious 
t than  dignified.  He  excelled  in  all  the 
\ exercifes  of  youth,  and  pofTefied  a good 
I underftanding,  which  was  not  much  im- 
fc  proved  by  the  nature  of  his  education. 

I Inllead  of  learning  that  philofophy  which 
|l  opens  the  mind,  and  extends  the  qualities 
i'  of  the  heart,  he  was  confined  to  the  ftudy 
f of  gloomy  and  fcholafiic  difquifitions, 
f which  ferved  to  cramp  his  ideas,  and  per- 
i vert  the  faculty  of  reafon,  qualifying  him 
I for  the  difputant  of  a cloiiler,  rather  than 
[ the  lawgiver  of  a pe©ple.  In  the  firft  years 
t of  his  reign,  his  pride  and  vanity  Teemed 
I to  domineer  over  all  his  other  palTions ; 
t though  from  the  beginning  he  was  impe- 
! tuous,  headllrong,  impatient  of  contradic- 
: tion  and  advice.  He  was  raih,  arrogant, 

[ prodigal,  vain-glorious,  pedantic,  and  fu- 
1 perftitious.  He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
I pageantry,  the  baubles  of  a weak  mind. 

: His  paffions,  foothed  by  adulation,  rejeded 

i all  reftraint-;  and  as  he  Was  an  utter  Gran- 
ger to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul,  he 
gratified  them  at  the  expence  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  without  remorfe  or  com- 
pundion. 

He  wrefted  the  fupremacy  from  the 
bifhop  of  Rome,  partly  on  confcientious 
motives,  and  partly  from  reafons  of  ftate 
and  conveniency.  ' He  fupprefied  the  mo- 
nafieries,  in  order  to  fuppjy  his  extrava- 
gance with  their  fpoils ; but  he  would  not 
have  made  thofe  acquifitions,  had  they  not 
been  productive  of  advantage  to  his  nobi- 
lity, and  agreeable  to  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral. He  was  frequently  at  war ; but  the 
grcateft  conqueft  he  obtained  was  over  his 
own  parliament  and  people. — Religious 
dlfputes  liad  divided  them  into  two  fac- 


tions. As  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
either  fcale  preponderate,  each  courted  his 
favour  with  the  nloft  obfequious  lubmif- 
fion,  and,  in  trimming  the  balance,  he  kept 
them  both  in  fubjedion.  In  accuftoming^ 
them  to  thefe  abjed  compliances,  they  de- 
generated into  Haves,  and  he  from  their 
proftitution  acquired  the  moft  defpotic  au- 
thority. He  became  rapacious,  arbitrar5% 
froward,  fretful,  and  fo  cruel  that  he  feem- 
ed  to  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  fubjeds. 

He  never  feemed  to  betray  the  leafi: 
fymptoms  of  tcndernefs  in  his  difpolitiont 
and,  as  we  already  obferved,  his  kindnels 
to  Cranmer  was  an  inconliftence  in  his 
charader.  He  feemed  to  live  in  tlefiance 
of  cenfure,  whether  ecclefialUcal  or  fecu- 
lar;  he  died  in  apprehenfion  of  futurity; 
and  was  buried  at  Windfor,  with  idle  pro- 
celTions  and  childifli  pageantry,  which  in 
thofe  days  paHed  for  real  tafte  and  magni- 
ficence. Smollett*  > 

. § 84,  Charader  of  Edward  VI. 

Thus  died  Edward  VI.  in  the  Hxteenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  counted  the 
wonder  of  his  time  ; he  was  not  only 
learned  in  the  tongues  and  the  liberal  fci- 
ences,  but  he  knew  well  tlie  Hate  of  hh 
kingdom.  Ele  kept  a table-book,  ia 
which  he  had  written  the  charaders  of  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the' nation  : he  Hudied 
fortification,  and  underftood  ti>3  mint  well 
He  knew  the  harbours  in  all  His  domini- 
ons, with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
way  of  coming  into  them.  Ke  underHood 
foreign  affairs  To  well,  that  the  ambaHa- 
dors  who  were  Tent  into  England,  publiHi- 
ed  very  extraordinary  things  of  him,  in 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  had  great 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion;  but  being  dif- 
truHful  of  his  memory,  he  took  notes  of 
every  thing  he  heard  (that  was  confider- 
able)  in  Greek  charaders,  that  thofe  about 
him  might  not  underHand  what  he  writ, 
which  he  afterwards  copied  out  fair  in  the 
journal  that  he  kept.  His  virtues  were 
wonderful:  when  he  was  made  to  believe 
that  his  uncle  was  guilty  of  confpiring  the 
death  of  the  other  counfellors,  he  upon  that 
abandoned  him.. 

Earnaby  Fitz  Patrick  was  his  favourite ; 
and  when  he  fent  him  to  travel,  he  writ 
oft  to  him  to  keep  good  company,  to  avoid 
e:xcefs  and  luxury  ; and  to  improve  himfeif 
in  thofe  things  that  might  render  him  .ca- 
pable of  employment  at  his  return.  lie 
was  afterwards  made  Lord  of  Upper  Of- 
fory  in  Ireland,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

did 
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did  anfwer  tlie  hopes  this  excellent  king 
had  of  him.  He  was  very  merciful  in  his 
nature,  which  appeared  in  his  unwilling- 
nefs  to  fign  the  warrant  for  burning  the 
maid  of  Kent.  He  took  great  care  to  have 
his  debts  well  paid,  reckoning  that  a prince 
who  breaks  his  faith,  and  loies  his  credit, 
has  thrown  up  that  which  he  ca;n  never  , re- 
cover, and  made  himfelf  liable  to  perpetual 
diftruh,  and  extreme  contempt.  He  took 
fpecial  care  of  tha  petitions  that  were  given 
him  by  poor  and  opprell  people.  But  his 
great  zeal  for  religion  crowned  all  the 
i-eft — it  was  not  an  angry  heat  about  it 
that  actuated  him’,  but  it  was  a true  tender- 
nefs  of  confcience,  founded  on  the  love  of 
God  and  his  neighbour.  Thefe  extraordi^ 
nary  qualities,  fet  off  with  great  fweetnefs 
and  affability,  made  him  univerfally  be- 
loved by  his  people.  Burnet, 

§ 85.  ylnother  Chara^erof'E'DWA'^.TiW. 

All  the  Englifh  hiflorians  dwell  \vith 
pleafure  on  the  excellencies  of  this  young 
prince,  whom  the  flattering  promifes  of 
hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had 
made  an  objeft  of  the  mofi:  tender  aftec- 
tions  of  the  public-.  He  poffefled  mildnefs 
of  difpofition,  application  to  fludy  and 
bufmefs,  a capacity  to  learn  and  judge, 
and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  juftice. 
He  feems  only  to  have  contrafled,  from 
his  education,  and  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  too  much  of  a narrow  prepoifef- 
flQii  in  matters  of  religion,  which  made 
him  lifeline  fomewhat  to  bigotry  and  per- 
fecution.  But  as  the  bigotry  of  Protcfl- 
ants,  lefs  governed  by  prieits,  lies  under 
more  reflraints  than  that  of  Catholics,  the 
efl'edls  of  this  malignant  quality  were  the 
lefs  to  be  apprehended,  if  a longei*  life  had 
been  granted  to  young  Edward.  Biwie, 

§ 86.  Another  Character  <9/' Edward  VI. 

Edward  is  celebrated  by  hiflorians  for 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  difpofition,  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. By  that  time  he  had  attained  his 
fixceenth  year,  he  underftood  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spfinifh  lan- 
guages ; he  was  verfed  in  the  fciences  of 
logic,  mufic,  natural  philofophy,  and  mafter 
of  all  theological  dilputes ; infomuch  that 
the  famous  Cardaiuis,  in  his  return  from 
Scotland,  vifiting  the  Englilh  court,  was 
aflonifhed  at  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in 
learning ; and  afterwards  extolled  him  in 
his  works  as  a prodigy  of  nature.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  encomiums,  he  feems  to 
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have  had  an  ingredient  of  bigotry  in  his 
difpofition,  that  would  have  rendered  him 
yery  trou  ^eiomc  to  thofe  of  tender  con- 
fciences,  who  might  have  happened  to  dif- 
fer with  him  in  religious  principles;  nor 
can  we  reconcile  either  to  his  boafted  hu- 
manity or  penetration,  his  confenting  to  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  who  had  ferved  hini 
faithfully;  linlefs  we  fuppofe  he  wanted 
refoluuon  to  withftand  tlve  importunities  of  . 
his  miniflers,  and  was  deficient  in  that  vi- 
gour of  mind,  which  often  exifls  indepen- 
dent of  learning  and  culture.  Smollett, 

§ 87.  CharaSier  of  Mary. 

It  is  not  heceflary  to  employ  many 
words  in  drawing  the  charader  of  this 
princefs.  She  pofleiTed  .few  qualities  either 
eftimable  or  amiable,  and  her  perfon  was 
as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and 
addrefs.  Obitinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cru- 
elty, malignity,  revenge,  and  tyranny; 
every  circumiiance  of  her  charader  took- 
a tindure  from  her  bad  temper  and  nar- 
row underflanding.  And  amidfl  that  com- 
plication of  vices  which  entered  into  her 
compolition,  we  fhail  fcarcely  find  any 
virtue  but  fincerity ; a quality  which  flie 
feems  to  have  maintained  throughout  her 
whole  life,  except  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  when  the  neceflity  of  her  affairs 
obliged  her  to  make  fome  promifes  to  the 
Proteflants^  which  {he  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  perform.  But  in  thofe  cafes  a 
weak  bigoted  woman,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  priefls,  eafily  finds  cafuiflry  fufli- 
cient  to  juflify  to  herfelf  the  violation  of 
an  engagement.  She  appears,  as  well'as 
her  father,  to  have  been  fufccptible  of  fome 
attaenment  of  friendihip  ; and  that  without 
capiice  and  inconflancy,  which  were  fo  re- 
rna.'kable  in  the  condud  of  that  monarch. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  cir- 
cv' iflances  of  her  life,  (he  gave  indications 
pTrefolution  and  vigour  of  mind;  a qua- 
lity wiiich  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in 
her  family. 

Dieu  Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1558.  Himie, 

§ 88.  Another  CharaAer  of  Mary. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  cha- 
radei lilies  of  Mary  were  bigotry  and  re- 
venge : we  fiiall  only  add,  that  the  -was 
proud,  imperious,  froward,  avaricious,  and 
wholly  deilitute  of  every  agreeable  quali- 
fication. SmolUtt, 

§ 89.  Character  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  had  a great  deal  of  wit,  and 

was- 
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iv2is  natarally  of  a found  and  folid  judg- 
ment. This  was  vifible  by  her  whole 
management,  from  one  end  of  her  reign 
to  the  other.  Nothing  fhevvs  her  capacity 
more,  than  her  addrels  in  furmouniing  all 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  created  by  her 
enemies,  efpeciaily  when  it  is  confidered 
who  thefe  enemies  were;  perfons  the  rnoll 
powerful,  the  moil  artful,  the  moll  fubtile, 
and  the  leail  fcrupulous  in  Europe.  The 
following  are  the  maxims  which  Ihe  laid 
down  for  the  rule  and  meafures  of  her 
whole  conduft,  and  from  which  fhe  never 
fwerved : “ To  make  hciTelf  beloved  by 

her  people : To  be  frugal  of  her  trea- 

fure;  To  keep  up  diffienhon  amongft  her 

neighbours.” 

Her  enemies  pretend  that  her  abilities 
confided  wholly  in  overdrained  diffimula- 
tion,  and  a profound  hypocrify.  In  a 
W'ord,  they  fay  (he  was  a perfeft  come- 
dian. For  my  part,  1 don’t  deny  that  fne 
made  great  ufe  c-f  chffirriGiation,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  as  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scots.  I am  alfo  perfuaded  that,  being 
as  much  concerned  to  gain  the  love  and 
edeem  of  her  fubjedls,  die  aiFedled  to  fpeak 
frequentlv,  and  with  exaggeration,  of  her 
tender  affedlion  for  them.  And  that  die 
had  a mind  to  make  it  believed  that  fhe 
did  fonie  things  from  an  exceffive  love  to 
her  people,  which  ihe  was  led  to  more  by 
her  own  mtereil. 

Avarice  is  another  failing  which  her 
own  friends  reproach  her  with.  I will  not 
deny  that  ihe  w'as  too  pardmonious,  and 
upon  fome  occaiions  duck  too  clofe  to  the 
maxims  die  had  laid  down,  not  to  be  at  any 
expence  but  what  wasabfolutely  necedary. 
However  in  general  I maintain,  that  if  her 
circumdances  did  not  require  her  to  be 
covetous,  at  lead  they  required  that  fhe 
fhould  not  part  v/ith  her  money  but  with 
great  caution,  both  in  order  to  preferve 
the  affieftion  of  her  people,  and  to  keep 
herfelf  always  in  a condition  to  withdaiid 
her  enemies. 

She  is  accufed  alfo  of  not  being  fo 
cliafle,  as  die  afteded  to  appear.  Nay, 
fome  pretend  that  there  are  now  in  Eng- 
land, the  defeendants  of  a daughter  ihe 
had  by  the  Earl  of  Leiceder ; but  as 
hitherto  nobody  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
duce any  proofs  of  this  accufation,  one 
may  fafely  reckon  it  among  the  danders 
which  they  endeavoured  to  Itain  her  repu- 
tation with,  both  in  her  life-time  and  after 
her  deceafe. 


It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  judify  her  concerning 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Here  it 
mud  be  owned  diefacrifced  equity,  judice, 
and  it  may  be  her  own  confcicnce,  to  her 
fafety.  If  Mary  was  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  huiband,  as  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  it  was  not  Elizabeth’s  bufmefs  to 
puniih  her  for  it.  And  truly  it  was  not 
for  that  die  took  away  her  life ; but  die 
made  ufe  of  that  pretence  to  detain  her  in 
prifon,  under  the  deceitful  colour  of  mak- 
ing her  innocence  appear.  On  this  occa- 
fion  her  didimulation  was  blame-worthy. 
This  fil'd  piece  of  injudice,  drew  her  in 
afterwards  to  ufe  a world  of  artful  devices 
to  get  a pretence  to  render  Mary’s  impri- 
fonment  perpetual.  From  hence  arofe  in 
the  end,  the*  neceffity  of  putting  her  to 
death  on  the  fcaffbld.  This  doiibtlefs  is 
Elizabeth’s  great  blemidi,  which  maiiifedly 
proves  to  what  degree  die  carried  the  fear 
of  lodrTg  a crown.  The  continual  fear  and 
uneadnefs  die  was  under  on  that  account, 
is  what  charadlerifes  her  reign>  becaufe  it 
was  the  main  fpring  of  aImod-.,ali  her 
aclions.  The  bed  thing  that  can  be  faid" 
ill  Elizabeth’s  behalf  is,  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  friends  had  brought  matters, 
to  fuch  a pafs,  that  one  of  the  two  queens 
mud  peridi,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
wcaked  diould  fall.  I don’t  believe  any- 
body ever  quedioned  her  being  a true  Pro.* 
tedant.  But,  as  it  was  her  intcred  to  be 
fo,  fome  have  taken  occafion  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  zeal  fhe  exprefied  for  her  religion, 
vva§  the  effeft  of  her  perfuadon  or  policy. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  die  happened 
fometimej  to  prefer  her  temporal  concerns, 
before  thofe  of  religion.  To  fum  up  in. 
two  words  what  may  ferve  to  form  Eliza- 
beth’s chara^ler,  I diall  add,  die  was  a good 
and  illudrious  queen,  with  many  virtues 
and  noble  qualities,  and  few  faults.  But 
what  ought  above  all  tlrings  to  make  her 
memory  precious  is,  that  die  caufed  the 
Englidi  to  enjoy  a date  of  felicity  un- 
known to  their  ancedors,  under  mod  part 
of  the  kings,  her  predeceflors. 

Died  March  24,  1603,  aged  70,  having 
reigned  44  years,  4 months,  and  8 days. 

Rapin. 

§ 90.  Anoiher  CharaSier  of  Elizabeth. 

There  are  few  great  perfgnages  in  liif- 
tory  who  have  been  more  expofed  to  the 
calumny  of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth  ; and  yet 
there  is  fcarce  any  whofe  reputation  has 
been  more  certainly  determined,  by  the 

unanimous 
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unanimous  confent  of  pofterity.  The  un- 
ufual  length  of  her  adminiftration,  and  the 
lirong  features  of  her  charadler,  were  able 
to  overcome  all  prejudices ; and  obliging 
her  detraflor^  to  abate  much  of  their  in- 
veftives,  and  her  admirers  fomcwhat  their 
panegyricks,  have  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  poli- 
tical fadions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  reli- 
gious animofities,  produced  an  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  condud. 
Her  vigour,  her  conftancy,  her  magnani- 
mity, her  penetration,  and  vigilance,  are 
allowed  to  merit  thehigheft  praife,  and  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  furpaffcd  by  any 
perfon  who  ever  filled  a throne.  A condud 
lefs  vigorous, lefs  imperious;  morefincere, 
more  mdulgent  to  her  people,  would  have 
been  requifi^e  to  form  a perfed  charader. 
By  the  force  of  her  mind,  fne  controuled 
all  her  more  adive  and  ftronger  qualities, 
and  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excefs.  Her  heroifm  was  exempt  from  all 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her 
friendfhip  from  partidity,  her  adive  fphit 
from  turbulency  and  a vain  ambition.  She 
guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care,  or 
equal  fuccefs  from  lelfer  infirmities ; the 
rivalfliip  of  beauty,  the  defire  of  admira-^ 
tion,  thejealoufy  of  love,  and  the  fallies  of 
anger. 

Her  fmgulat  talents  for  government 
were  founded  equally  on  her  temper  and 
on  her  capacity.  Endowed  \vith  a great 
command  of  herfelf,  fhe  obtained  an  un- 
controuled  afcendant  over  her  people ; and 
while  (he  merited  all  their  efieem  by  her 
real  virtues,  Ihe  alfo  engaged  their  aftedion 
by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  fovereigns  of 
England  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  more 
difficult  circumftances : and  none  ever  con- 
duded  the  government  with  fuch  uniform 
fuccefs  and  felicity.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  pradice  of  toleration,  the  true 
fecret  for  managing  religious  fadions,  file 
preferved  her  people,  by  her  fuperior 
providence,  from  thofe  confufions  in  which 
theological  controverfy  had  involved  all 
the  neighbouring  nations;  and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  ir.ofi  powerful  princes  in 
Europe,  the  mofi:  adive,  the  moll  enter- 
prizing,  the  leak  fcrup'nous,  fi;e  was  able 
by  her^vigour  to  make  deep  irnprefiions  on 
their  ftate ; her  own  greatneis  mean  while 
untouched  and  unirripaired. 

The  wife  minifiers  and  brave  warriors, 
who  fiourifhed  during  her'  reign,  fliare  the 
praife  of  her  fuccefs;  but  infiead  of  leflen- 
ing  the  applaufe  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  owed  all  of 


them  their  advancement  to  her  choice,  they  ‘ 
were  fupported  by  her  conftancy ; and  with.  : 
all  their  ability  they  were  never  able  to  1 
acquire  any  undue  afcendant  over  her.  In  ‘I 
her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom, 
fhe  remained  equally  miftrefs.  The  force 
of  the  tender  pafilons  was  great  over  her,  j 
but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  ftill  fuperior ; 
and  the  combat  which  her  vidory  vifibly 
coft  her,  ferves  only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  ' 
of  her  refolution,  and  the  loftinefs  of  her 
ambitious  fentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has  d 
furmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  fadion 
and  bigotry,  yet  lies  ftili  expofed  to  ano- 
ther  prejudice  which  is  more  durable,  be-  J 
caufe  more  natural,  and  which,  according  f 
to  the  different  views  in  which  we  furvey  ^ 
her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  /i 
meafure,  or  .diminifhing  the  luftre  of  her 
charader.  This  prejudice  is  founded  in 
confideration  of  her  fex.  When  we  con-  : | 
template  her  as  a woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
ftruck  with  the  higheft  admiration  of  her  , ! 
great  qualities  and  extenfive  capacity;  but 
we  are  apt  alfo  to  require  fome  more  foft-  , i 
nefs  of  difpofition,  fome  greater  lenity  of  ' 
temper,  fome  of  thofe  amiable  weakneffes  ^ 
by  which  her  fex  is  diftinguiftied.  But  the 
true  method  of  eftimating  her  merit  is,  to 
lay  afide  all  thofe  confiderations,  and  con- 
fider  her  merely  as  a rational  being,  placed 
in  authority,  and  entrufted  with  the  go-  ; 
vernment  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a 
wife,  or  a miftrefs ; but  her  qualities  as  a 
fovereign,  though  with  fome  confiderable 
ex<^ptions,  are  the  objed  of  undifputedl 
applaufe  and  approbation. 

# * * # * 

thus  left  unfinijhed  by  Hume, 

§ 91.  Another  Charader  of  Yui.n. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  perfon,  was  mafculine,  ' 
tall,  ftraight,  and  ftrong-limbed,  with  an 
high  round  forehead,  brown  eyes,  fair 
complexion,  fine  white  teeth,  and  yellow 
hair;  fhe  danced  with  great  agility;  her 
voice  was  ftrong  and  fiirill;  fhe  underftood 
mufic,and  played  upon  feveral  inftruments. 

She  pofTefied  an  excellent  memory,  and 
underftood  tlie  dead  and  living  languages*' 
and  made  good  proficiency  in  the  fciences, 
and  was  well  read  in  hiftory.  Her  con- 
verfation  was  fprightly  and  agreeable,  her 
judgment  folid,  her  apprehenfion  acute, 
her  application  indefatigable,  and  her  cou- 
rage invincible.  She  was  the  great  bul- 
wark 
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wark  of  the  Protekant  religion  ; Rie  was 
highly  commendable  for  her  general  re- 
gard to  the  impardal  adminift ration  of 
judice;  and  even  for*  her  rigid  ceconcmy. 
which  faved  the  public  money,  and  evinced 
that  love  for  her  people  which  ihe  fo 
warmly  profeiTed.  Yet  Ihe  deviated  from 
juftice  in  ibme  inllances  when  her  intereft 
and  paffions  were  concerned;  and,  not- 
withhanding  all  her  great  qualities,  we 
cannot  deny  (he  was  vain,  proud,  imperi- 
ous, and  in  fome  cafes  cruel : her  predo- 
minant paffion  was  jeaioufy  and  avarice  ; 
though  fhe  was  alfo  fubjedt  to  fuch  violent 
gufts  of  anger  as  overwhelmed  all  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  her  ftation,  and  even 
hurried  her  beyond  the  common  bounds  of 
decency.  She  was  wife  and  Heady  in  her 
principles  of  government,  and  above  all 
princes  fortunate  in  a miniftry. 

Smollett, 

§ 92.  CharaSier  of  James  I. 

James  was  of  a middle  Hature,  of  a fine 
complexion,  and  a foft  fkin ; his  perfon 
plump,  but  not  corpulent,  his  eyes  large 
and  rolling,  his  beard  thin,  his  tongue  too 
big  for  his  mouth,  his  countenance  dif- 
agreeable,  his  air  awkward,  and  his  gait 
remarkably  ungraceful,  from  a weaknefs 
in  his  knees  that  prevented  his  walking 
without  afliftance;  he  was  tolerably  tem- 
perate in  his  diet,  but  drank  of  little  elfe 
than  rich  and  Hrong  wines.  His  charadler, 
from  the  variety  of  grotefque  qualities  that 
compofe  it,  is  not  eafy  to  be  delineated. 
The  virtues  hc'  pofleffed  were  fo  loaded 
with  a greater  proportion  of  their  neigh- 
bouring vices,  that  they  exhibit  no  lights, 
to  fet  off  the  dark  fhades  ; his  principles  of 
genevofity  were  tainted  by  fuch  a childilh 
profufion,  that  they  left  him  vdthout  means 
of  paying  his  juft  obligations,  and  fubjedled 
him  to  the  neceftity  of  attempting  irregu- 
lar, illegal,  and  unjuft  methods  of  acquiring 
money.  His  friendftdp,  not  to  give  it  the 
name  of  vice,  was  diredled  by  fo  puerile  a 
fancy,  and  fo  abfurd  a caprice,  that  the  ob- 
jedls  of  it  were  contemptible  , and  its  con- 
lequences  attended  with  fuch  an  unmerited 
profufion  of  favours,  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  moft  exceptionable  quality  of  any  he 
poftefted.  His  diftindlions  were  formed  on 
principles  of  felfiilinefs ; he  valued  no  per- 
Ion  for  any  endowments  that  could  not  be 
made  fubfervient  to  his  pleafures  or  his  in- 
tereft ; and  thus  he  rarely  advanced  any 
man  of  real  worth  to  preferment.  His 
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familiar  converfation,  both  in  wriii  g and 
in  fpeaking,  was  ftuffed  with  vulgar  .md  in- 
decent phrafes.  Though  proud  and  ario- 
gant  in  his  temper,  and  full  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  ftation,  he  defeended  to  buf- 
foonry,  and  fuft'ered  his  favourites  to  ad- 
drefs  him  in  the  moft  difrefpcdlful  terms  of 
grofs  familiarity. 

Himfelf  aftefted  a fententious  wit,  but 
rofe  no  higher  in  thofe  attempts  than  to 
quaint,  and  often  ftale  conceits.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  a more  learned  one  than  is 
commonly  beftowed  on  princes ; this,  from 
the  conceit  it  gave  him,  turned  out  a very 
difadvantageous  circumftance,  by  contradl- 
ing  his  opinions  to  his  own  narrow  views ; 
his  pretences  to  a confummate  knowledge 
in  divinity,  politics,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, expofe  him  to  a high  degree  of  ridi- 
cule ; his  conduit  (hewing  him  more  than 
commonly  deficient  in  all  thefe  points.  His 
romantic  idea  of  the  natural  rights  of  prin- 
ces, caufed  him  publicly  to  avow  preten- 
ftons  that  imprefted  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  an  incurable  jeaioufy;  this,  with  an 
affeitatlon  of  a profound  fliiil  in  the  art  of 
diftembling,  or  kingcraft,  as  he  termed  it, 
rendered  him  the  objeil  of  fear  and  dil- 
truft;  when  at  the  fame  time  he  was  him- 
felf the  only  dupe  to  an  impertinent,  ufelefs 
hypocrify. 

If  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  England 
received  no  prejudice  from  his  government, 
ifvvas  owing  to  his  want  of  ability  to  eirect 
a change  fuitable  to  the  purpofe  of  an  ar- 
bitrary fway.  Stained  with  thefe  vices,  and 
fullied  with  thefe  weakneftes,  if  he  is  even 
exempt  from  our  hatred,  the  exemption 
muftarife  from  motives  ofcontempt.  De- 
fpicable  as  he  appears  through  his  own 
Britannic  government,  his  behaviour  w'hen 
king  of  Scotland  was  in  many  points  un- 
exceptionable; but,  intoxicated  with  the 
power  he  received  over  a people  vvlioie 
privileges  were  but  feebly  eftablilhed,  and 
who  had  been  long  fubjedled  to  civil  and 
ecclefiafiical  tyranny,  he  at  once  flung  off 
that  moderation  that^hid  his  deformities 
from  the  common  eye.  It  is  alledged,  that 
the  corruption  he  met  with  in  the  court  of 
England,  and  the  time-ferving  genius  of 
the  Englifti  noblemen,  were  the  great  means 
that  debauched  him  from  his  circumfpe^I 
conduft.  Among  the  forwardeft  of  the 
worthlefs  tribe  was  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Salifbury,  who  told  him  on  his  com’ing 
to  the  crown,  that  he  fnould  find  his  Eng- 
Ufh  fubjefls  like  aftes,  on  whom  he  might 
lay  any  burden,  and  ftiould  need  neither 
3 C bit 
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bit  nor  bridle,  but  their  alTes  ears.  Died 
March  27,  A.  D.  1625.  Aged  c;n. 

c caulay, 

§93.  Another  CharaSisr  of  James. 

James  was  in  his  ilature  of  the  middle 
(ize,  inclining  to  corpulency  ; his  forehead 
was  high,  his  beard  fcanty,  and  his  afpedl 
mean;  his  eyes,  which  were  weak  and  lan- 
guid, he  rolled  about  inceiTantly,  as  if  in 
queit  of  novelty;  his  tongue  was  fo  large, 
that  in  fpeaking  or  drinking,  he  beflab- 
bered  the  by-ftanders ; his  knees  were  fo 
weak  as  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  his 
body ; his  addrefs  was  awkward,  and  Ids 
appearance  flovenly.  There  was  nothing 
dignifed  either  in  the  compofuicn  of  his 
mind  or  perfon.  We  have  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign  exhibited  repeated  inllances  of 
his  ridiculous  vanity,  prejudices,  profafion, 
folly,  and  littlcnefs  of  foul.  All  that  we 
can  add  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  avciTe 
to  cruelty  and  injuflice  ; very  little  add  idl- 
ed to  cxcefs,  temperate  in  his  meals,  kind  to 
his  fervants,  and  even  defirous  of  acquiring 
the  love  of  his  fubjedls,  by  granting  that 
as  a favour,  which  they  claimed  as  a pri- 
vilege. His  reign,  though  ignoble  to  him- 
felf,  was  happy  to  his  people.  They  were 
enriched  by  commerce,  which  no  war  in- 
terrupted. They  felt  no  fevere  impofi- 
tions ; and  the  commons  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  afeertaining  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  Smollett. 

§ 94.  Aiiother  CharaEler  of  James. 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterprizing  and  fo 
inoffenfive,  was  ever  fo  much  expofed  to 
the  oppof  te  extremes  of  calumny  and  flat- 
tery, of  fatire  and  panegyric.  And  the 
fadiions  which  began  in  his  time,  being  kill 
continued,  have  made  his  character  be  as 
much  difputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly 
that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 
Many  virtues,  however,  it  muftbe  owned, 
' he  was  poffefled  of;  but  not  one  of  them 
pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the 
neighbouring  vices.  His  generofity  bor- 
dered on  profufion,  his  learning  on  pe- 
dantry, his  pacific  difpofition  on  pufillani- 
mity,  his  wifdom  on  cunning,  his  friend- 
fhip  on  light  fancy,  and  boyifh  fondnefs. 
While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  main- 
taining his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps 
be  fufpeded  in  fome  of  his  adb'ons,  and 
hill  more  of  his  pretenfions,  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  liberties  of  his  people. 


While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exafl  neu-  , 
trality,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  hie  ^ 
neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preferve  fully 
the  efteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  ca-  ’ 
pacity  was  confiderable,  but  fitter  to  dif- 
courfe  on  general  maxims  than  to  conduct 
any  intricate  bufmefs. 

His  intentions  were  juk,  but  move  adapt- 
ed to  the  condufl  of  private  life,  than  to 
the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward 
in  his  perlbn,  and  ungainly  in  his  man- 
ners, he  was  ill  qualified  to  command  re- 
fpedl : partial  and  undifeerning  in  his  af- 
fedlions,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  ge- 
neral love.  Of  a feeble  temper  more  than 
of  a frugal  judgment ; expok-d  to  our  ri- 
dicule from  his  vanity,  but  exempt  from 
our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride  and 
arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole  it  may 
be  pronounced  of  his  charadler,  that  all  his 
qualities  were  fullied  with  vveaknefs,  and 
embelliilied  by  humanity.  Political  cou- 
rage he  was  certainly  devoid  of;  and  from 
thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  kreng  pre- 
judice which  prevails  agalnk  his  perfonal 
bravery : an  inference,  however,  which 
muk  be  owned,  from  general  experience, 
to  be  extremely  fallacious.  Hume. 

§ 95,  Another  Charader  of  James. 

The  principal  thing  which  is  made  to 
ferve  for  matter  for  king  James’s  pane- 
gyric, is  the  conflant  peace  he  caufed  his 
fubjeiTts  to  enjoy.  This  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  the  effed  of  chance,  fince  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, it  was  his  foie,  or  at  leak  his  chief 
aim  in  the  wliolc  courfe  of  his  adminikra- 
tion.  Nothing,  fay  his  friends,  is  more 
worthy  a great  king  than  fuch  a delign. 
But  the  fame  defign  lofes  all  its  merit,  if 
the  prince  difeovers  by  his  condud,  that 
he  preferves  peace  only  out  of  fear,  care- 
lefTnefs,  exceffive  love  of  enfe  and  repofe ; 
and  king  James’s  whole  behaviour  Ihews 
he  aded  from  thefe  motives,  though  he 
coloured  it  with  the  pretence  of  his  akec- 
tion  for  the  people. 

His  liberality,  which  fome  praife  him 
for,  is  exclaimed  againk  by  others  as  pro- 
digality. Thefe  lak  pretend  he  gave^ 
without  meafure  and  diferetion,  without 
any  regard  to  his  own  wants,  or  the  me- 
rit of  thofe  vvliom  he  heaped  his  favours 
upon. 

As  to  his  manners,  writers  are  no  lefs 
divided;  fome  will  have  him  to  be  looked 
on  as  a very  wife  and  virtuous  prince  ; 
whilk  others  fpeak  of  him  as  a prince  of 
a dikblutc  life,  given  to  drinking,  and  a 

great 
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great  fwearer  in  common  converfation,  ef- 
pecially  when  in  a pafTion.  He  is  likewife 
taxed  with  diflblving  the  Earl  of  Ellex’s 
marriage,  the  pardoning  the  Earl  and 
Countefs  of  Somerfet,  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  confidence  where- 
with in  full  parliament  he  called  God  to 
witnefs,  that  he  never  had  any  thoughts  of 
giving  the  Papifls  a toleration,  which  he 
could  not  affirm  but  by  means  of  fome 
mental  refervation. 

But  whatever  may  be  faid  for  or  againft 
James’s  perfon,  it  is  certain  England  ne- 
ver flourifhed  Icfs  than  in  his  reign  ; the 
Englifii  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  in- 
fults  and  jells  of  other  nations,  and  all  the 
world  in  general  threw  the  blame  on  the 
king.  Rapin, 

§ 96.  CbaraSler  ^ C H a r L e s I, 

Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unexampled 
fate  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  who 
fell  a facrifice  to  the  moll  atrocious  infe- 
lence  oftreafon,  in  the  forty- ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  He  v/as  a prince  of  a middling  lla- 
ture,  robull,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
hair  was  of  a dark  colour,  his  forehead 
high,  his  complexion  pale,  his  vifage  long, 
and  his  afpeft  melancholy.  He  excelled 
in  riding,  and  other  manly  exercifes ; he 
inherited  a good  underftanding  from  na- 
ture, and  had  cultivated  it  with  great  afii- 
duity.  His  perception  was  clear  and  acute, 
his  judgment  folid  and  decifive  ; he  pof- 
fefied  a refined  talle  for  the  liberal  arts, 
and  was  a munificent  patron  to  thofe  wlio 
excelled  in  painting,  fculpture,  mufic  and 
architeclui  e.  In  his  private  morals  he  was 
altogether  unblemilhed  and  exemplary. 
He  was  merciful,  modeft,  chaHe,  tempe- 
rate, religious,  perfonally  brave,  and  we 
may  join  the  noble  hiftorian  in  faying, 
‘‘  He  was  the  worthiefi  gentleman,  the  bell 

mailer,  the  bell  friend,  the  bell  hulband, 
“ the  bell  father,  and  the  bell  chrillian  of 
« the  age  in  which  he  lived.”  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bred  up  in  high  notions  of 
the  prerogative,  which  he  thought  his  ho- 
nour and  his  duty  obliged  him  to  main- 
tain. He  lived  at  a time  when  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  became  too  mighty  for  thofe 
rellraints  which  the  regal  power  derived 
from  the  conllitution ; and  when  the  tide 
of  fanaticifm  began  to  overbear  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  to  which  he  was  con- 
fcientioully  devoted,  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  guided  by  counfellors,  who  were  not 
cnly  inferior  to  himfelf  in  knowledge  and 


judgment,  but  generally  proud,  partial, 
and  inflexible ; and  from  an  excels  of  con- 
jugal alledlion  that  bordered  upon  weak- 
nefs,  he  paid  too  much  deference  to  the 
advice  and  defires  of  his  confort,  who  was 
fuperllitioully  attached  to  the  errors  of  po- 
pery, and  importuned  him  incelTantly  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Such  were  the  fources  of  all  thatmifgo- 
vernment  which  was  imputed  to  him  dur- 
ing the  firh  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  his 
fatal  catallrophe,  his  condudl  feems  to  have 
been  unexceptionable.  His  infirmities  and 
imperfeflions  have  been  candidly  owned  in 
the  courfe  of  this  narration.  He  was  not 
very  liberal  to  his  dependants;  his  conver- 
fation was  not  eafy,  nor  his  addrefs  pleaf- 
ing  ; yet  the  probity  of  his  heart,  and  the 
innocence  of  his  manners,  won  the  affec- 
tion of  all  who  attended  his  perfon,  not 
even  excepting  thofe  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  confinement.  In  a word,  he  cer- 
tainly deferved  the  epithet  of  a virtuous 
prince,  though  he  wanted  fome  of  thole 
Ihining  qualities  which  conflitute  the  cha- 
radlerof  a great  monarch.  Beheaded  Ja- 
nuary 30,  1648-9.  Smollett. 

§ 97.  Jnother  CharaPler  of  CnAKhES  I. 

The  charafler  of  this  prince,  as  that  of 
mofl  men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed,  but 
his  virtues  predominated  extremely  above 
his  vices  ; or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  kis 
imperfections : for  fcarce  any  of  his  faults 
arofe  to  that  pitch,  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  vices.  To  confider  him  in  the 
mofl  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  his  dignity  was  exempted  from  pride, 
his  humanity  from  weaknefs,  his  bravery 
from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance  from  au- 
flerity,  and  his  frugality  from  avarice  ; all 
thefe  virtues  in  him  maintained  their  pro- 
per bounds,  and  merited  unreferved  praife. 
To  fpcak  the  mofl  hardily  of  him,  we  may 
affirm-,  that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were 
attended  with  fome  latent  frailty,  which, 
though  feemingly  inccnfiderable,  was  able, 
when  feconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence 
of  his  fortune,  to  difappoint  them  of  all 
their  influence.  His  beneficent  difpofitipii 
was  clouded  by  a manner  not  gracious,  his 
virtue  was  tinfiured  vvith  fuperlliiion,  his 
good  fenfe  was  disfigured  by  a deference 
to  perfons  of  a capacity  much  inferior  to 
his  own,  and  his  moderate  temper  exempt- 
ed him  not  from  hally  and  precipitate  re- 
folutions.  He  deferves  the  epithet  of  a 
good,  rather  than  a gieat  man;  ard  was 
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more  fitted  ♦'O  rule  in  a regular  eftabliflied 
government,  than  either  to  give  way  to  the 
encroachments  of  a popular  aflembly,  or 
finally  to  fubdue  their  pretenfions.  He 
wanted  ftipplencfs  and  dexterity  fufficient 
for  the  firlt  meafure  ; he  was  not  endowed 
with  vigour  requifite  for  the  I'econd.  Had 
he  been  born  an  abfoluts  prince,  his  hu- 
manity and  good  fenfe  had  rendered  his 
reign  happy,  and  his  memory  precious. 
Had  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  been 
in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  in- 
tegrity had  made  him  regard  as  facred  the 
boundaries  of  the  conllitution.  Unhappily 
his  fate  threw  him  into  a period,  when  the 
precedents  of  many  former  reigns  favoured 
llrongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius 
of  the  people  ran  violently  towards  liberty. 
And  if  his  political  prudence  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous  a 
fituation,  he  may  be  cxcufed  ; fince,  even 
after  the  event,  when  it  is  commonly  eafy 
to  corred  all  errors,  one  is  at  a lofs  to  de- 
termine what  condudt  in  his  circumflances 
would  have  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  preferved  the  peace  of  the 
nation.  Eixpofed  without  revenue,  without 
arms,  to  the  affault  of  furious,  implacable, 
and  bigoted  faclions;  it  was  never  per- 
mitted him,  but  with  the  mod  fatal  con- 
fequences,  to  commit  the  fmalled  midake; 
a condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on 
the  greated  human  capacity. 

Some  hidcrians  have  raihly  quedioned 
the  good  faith  of  this  prince;  but  for  this 
reproach,  the  mod  malignant  ferutiny  of 
his  condud,  which  in  every  circumdance 
is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any 
reafonablc  foundation.'  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  confider  the  extreme  difficulties,  to 
which  he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  and 
compare  the  fincerity  of  ids  profeffions  and 
declarations,  we  (hall  avow,  that  probity 
and  honour  ought  judly  to  be  numbered 
among  his  modlhining  qualities.  In  every 
treaty,  thefe  conceffions  which  he  thought 
in  confcience  he  could  not  maintain,  he 
never  would  by  any  motive  or  perfuafion 
be  induced  to  make. 

And  though  fome  violations  of  the  pe- 
tition of  right  may  be  imputed  to  him  ; 
thofe  are  more  to  be  aferibed  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  his  fituation,  and  to  the  lofty 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative  which  he  had 
imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  of  the  inte- 
grity of  his  principles.  This  prince  was 
of  a comely  prelence  ; of  a fwcet  and  me- 
lancholy afped;  his  face  was  regular. 


handfome,  and  well  complexioned  ; hU 
body  llrong,  'healthy,  and  judly  proporti- 
oned; and  being  of  middle  ilature,  he  was 
capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues. 

He  excelled  in  horfemanfhip  and  other  ex- 
ercifes  ; and  he  poffiefled  all  the  exterior, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  eflential  qualities, 
which  form  an  accomplilhed  prince. 

Hume,  j 

§ 98.  Another  Char  ad  er  /^CharlesI.  i 

In  the  charader  of  Charles,  as  reprefent-  I 
ed  by  his  panegy  rills,  we  find  the  qualities 
of  temperance,  challity,  regularity,  piety, 
equity,  humanity,  dignity,  condefcenfioii, 
and  equanimity ; fome  have  gone^o  far  as 
to  allow  him  integrity,  and  many' w'riters, 
who  condemn  his  political  principles,  give 
him  the  title  of  a moral  man.  In  the  com- 
parifon  of  this  reprefentation  with  Charles’s 
condud,  accurately  and  jullly  deferibed,  it 
is  eifeernihde  that  vices  of  the  word  ten- 
dency, when  ihaded  by  a plaufible  and  for- 
mal carriage,  when  concordant  to  the  in- 
tereds  of  a fadion,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar,  affiume  the  appearances  of,  and 
are  impofed  on  the  credulous  world  as,  I 
virtues  of  the  fird  rank.  | 

Paffion  for  power  was  Charles’s  predo- 
minant vice ; idolatry  to  his  regal  prero- 
gatives, his  governing  principle.  The  in- 
tereds  of  the  crown,  legitimated  every 
meafure,  and  fandified  in  his  eye  the 
wided  deviation  from  moral  rule.  I 

Neither  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity, 
equity,  nor  generofity,  have  place  in  the 
fair  part  of  Charles’s  charader;  of  the 
virtues  of  temperance,  fortitude,  and  per- 
fonal  bravery,  he  was  undeniably  poflefled. 
His  manners  partook  of  diffipation,  and  his 
converfation  of  the  indecency  of  a court. 
His  chadity  has  been  called  in  quedion,  by 
an  autl'.or  of  the  highed  repute  ; and  were 
it  allowed,  it  was  tainted  by  an  excefs  of 
uxorioufnefs,  which  gave  it  the  properties 
and  the  confequences  of  vice.  The  want 
of  integrity  is  manifed  in  every  part  of 
his  condud ; which,  whether  the  corruption 
of  his  judgment  or  heart,  lod  him  fair  op- 
portunities of  reindatement  in  the  throne, 
and  was  the  vice  for  which  above  all  others 
he  paid  the  tribute  of  his  life.  His  intel- 
ledual  powers  were  naturally  good,  and 
fo  improved  by  a continual  e.xercife,  that 
though  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
fpoke  with  difficulty  andhefitation,  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  he  difeovered  in  his 
writings  purity  of  language  and  dignity  of 
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ilyle;  in  his  debates  elocution,  and  qnick- 
nefs  of  perception.  The  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  regal  dignity,  occafioned  him 
to  obferve  a ftatelinefs  and  imperioufnefs  in 
his  manner;  which,  to  the  rational  and 
intelligent,  was  unamiable  and  ofienfive ; 
by  the  weak  and  formal  it  was  millaken 
for  dignity. 

In  the  exercife  of  horfemarifnip  he  ex- 
celled ; had  a good  tahe,  and  even  fkill,  in 
feveral  of  the  polite  arts ; but  though  a 
proficient  in  fome  branches  of  literature, 
was  no  encourager  of  ufeful  learning,  and 
only  patronized  adepts  in  jargon  of  the 
divine  right,  and  utility  of  kings  and  bi- 
fliops.  His  underftanding  in  this  point 
was  fo  depraved  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  the  flattery  of  priefts,  and  the 
afFeftions  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  never 
endure  convcrfation  which  tended  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  equal  right  in 
men ; and  notwithftanding  that  the  parti- 
cularity of  his  fituation  enforced  his  at- 
tention to  dodlrlnes  of  this  kind,  he  went 
out  of  the  world  with  the  fame  fond  preju- 
dices with  which  he  had  been  foftered  in 
his  nurfery,  and  cajoled  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power. 

Charles  was  of  a middle  ftature,  his  body 
firong,  healthy,  and  juflly  proportioned  ; 
and  his  afpedl  melancholy,  yet  not  unpleaf- 
ing.  His  furviving  iflue,  were  three  Tons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  executed  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  buried,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  parliament,  at 
Windfor,  decently,  yet  without  pomp. 

Macaulay. 


§ 99.  CharaBer  ^Oliver  Crom- 
well 


Oliver  Cromwell  was  of-" a robuft  make 


and  conflitution,  his  afpedl  manly  though 
clownifh.  His  education  extended  no  far- 


/ 


city,  whilfl:  he  concealed  his  own  purpofes, 
under  the  impenetrable  faield  of  difiimu- 
lation. 

He  reconciled  the  mofl  atrocious  crimes 
to  the  mod:  rigid  notions  of  religious  obli- 
gations. From  the  feverefl  exercife  of  de- 
votion, he  relaxed  into  the  mofl  ridiculous 
and  idle  bufibonry  : yet  he  preferved  the 
dignity  and  diflance  of  his  charader,  in  the 
midfl  of  the  coarfeft  familiarity.  He  was 
cruel  and  tyrannic  from  policy  ; jufl  and 
temperate  from  inclination  ; perplexed  and 
defpicable  in  his  dircourfc  ; clear  and  con- 
fummate  in  his  dcfigns  ; ridiculous  in  his 
reveries  ; refpectable  in  his  conduct  ; in  a 
word,  the  flrangefl  compound  of  villainy 
and  virtue,  bafenefs  and  magnanimity,  ab- 
furdity  and  good  fenfe,  that  we  find  on  re- 
cord in  the  annals  of  mankind 

Noble. 


§ 100.  Character  ^Charles  II. 


ther  than  a fuperficial  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  he  inherited  great  ta- 
lents from  nature  ; though  they  were  fuch 
as  he  could  not  have  exerted  to  advantage 
at  any  jundure  than  that  of  a civil  war, 
inflamed  by  religious  contefts.  His  cha- 
rader  was  formed  from  an  amazing  con- 
jundure  of  enthufiafm,  hypocrify,  and  am- 
bition. He  was  pofiefl'ed  of  courage  and 
refolution,  that  overlooked  all  dangers,  and 
faw  no  difficulties.  He  dived  into  the  cha- 
raders  of  mankind  with  wonderful  faga- 


If  we  furvey  the  charader  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  different  lights  which  it 
will  admit  of,  it  wul  appear  very  various, 
and  give  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite 
fentiments.  When  confidered  as  a com- 
panion, he  appears  the  mofl  amiable  and 
engaging  of  men ; and,  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  mufl  be  allowed  altogether 
unexceptionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was 
fo  tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it 
was  never  offenfive  His  propenfity  to  fa- 
tire  was  fo  checked  with  diferetion,  that  his 
friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the 
objed  of  it.  His  wit,  to  ufe  the  expreffion 
of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was 
himfelf  an  exquifite  judge  f , could  not  be 
faid  fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated, 
qualities  apt  to  beget  jealoufy  and  appre- 
benfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a plain,  gain- 
ing, well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit. 
And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than 
Arid  rules  of  behaviour  might  permit,  men 
were  fo  pleafed  with  the  affable,  communi- 


* From  Noble’s  Memoirs  of  the  Protedoral 
ho  ufe  of  Cromwell, 


* Cromwell  died  more  than  five  millions  in 
debt;  though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  five  hundred  thouland  pounds,  and 
in  (lores  to  the  value  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

Richard,  the  fon  of  Cromwell,  was  proclaimed 
protedor  in  his  room  ; but  Richard,  being  of  a 
very  different  difpofition  to  his  father,  religned 
his  authority  the  22d  of  April  1659  ; and  foon  af- 
ter figned  his  abdication  in  form,  and  retired  to 
live  feveral  years  after  his  refignation,  at  firt'l  on  the 
Continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune 
at  home. 

y Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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cative  deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  fwarthy,  and  his  countenance  marked  with 


they  always  went  away  contented  both  with 
him  and  with  themfeives.  This  indeed  is 
the  moil  fhiningpart  of  the  king’s  charafler, 
and  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  it ; 
for  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formalities 
of  Hate,  and  of  relaphng  every  moment 
into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  condufl 
though  not  free  from  exception,  was  in  the 
main  laudable.  He  was  an  eafy  generous 
lover,  a civil  obliging  huiband,  a friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a good- 
natured  mailer.  The  voluntary  friend- 
fhips,  however,  which  this  prince  contradl- 
ed,  nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble  ; and  he  never  attached  himfelf  to 
any  of  his  minifters  or  courtiers  with  a 
very  fmeere  affection.  He  believed  them 
to  have  no  other  motive  for  fervinghim  but 
felf-interefl,  and  he  was  hill  ready,  in  his 
turn,  to  facrifice  them  to  prefent  eafe  and 
convenience. 

With  a detail  on  his  private  charadler 
v/e  mull  fet  bounds  t(^ur  panegyric  on 
Charles.  The  other  fffrts  of  his  condudl 
may  admit  of  fome  apology,  but  can  de- 
ferve  fmall  applaufe.  He  was  indeed  fo 
much  fitted  for  private  life,  preferably  to 
public,  that  he  even  polfeifed  order,  fru- 
gality, ceconomy  in  the  former  ; was  pro- 
fufe,  thoughtlefs,  negligent  in  the  latter. 
When  we  confider  him  as  a fovereign,  his 
charader,  though  not  altogether  void  of 
virtues,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his 
people, and  dilhonourable  to  himfelf.  Neg- 
ligent of  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  care- 
lel's  of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jea- 
lous of  its  liberty,  lavifh  of  its  treafure, 
and  fparing  only  of  its  blood;  he  expofed 
it  by  his  meafures  (though  he  appeared 
ever  bat  in  fport)  to  the  danger  of  a fu- 
rious civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and 
ignominy  cf  a foreign  contefl.  Yet  may 
all  thefe  enormities,  if  fairly  and  candidly 
examined,  be  imsputed,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  the  indolence  of  his  temper;  a fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a monarch, 
it  isimpolfible  for  us  to  regard  with  great 
feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king,  thajt 
he  never  faid  a fooliflr  thing,  nor  ever  did 
a wife  one  : a cenfure,  which,  though  too 
far  carried,  feems  to  have  fome  foundation 
in  his  charafter  and  deportment.  Died 
Feb.  6,  1685,  aged  54.  Hume. 

§ 1 01.  Another  Char  aSler  of  Q-a  \\. 

Charles  ijJ||'.as  in  his  perfon  tall  and 


Ilrong,  harfii  lineaments.  His  penetration 
was  keen,  his  judgment  clear,  his  under- 
Ilanding  extenfive,  his  converfation  lively 
and  entertaining,  and  he  polTefled  the  ta- 
lent of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  eafy  of 
accefs,  polite,  and  affable  ; had  he  been 
limited  to  a private  fiation,  he  would  have 
palled  for  the  moll  agreeable  and  beft- 
natured  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  greaiell  enemies  allow  him  to  have 
been  a civil  huiband,  an  obliging  lover,  an 
alFeftionate  father,  and  an  indulgent  maf- 
ter;  even  as  a prince  he  manifelled  an 
averfion  to  cruelty  and  injullice.  Yet  thefe 
good  qualities  were  more  than  over-  balanc- 
ed by  his  weaknefs  and  defeds.  He  was  a 
fcoffer  at  religion,  and  a libertine  in  his 
morals ; carelefs,  indolent,  profufe,  aban- 
doned to  efi'eminate  pleafure,  incapable  of 
any  noble  enterprize,  a Ilranger  to  any 
manly  friendfliip  and  gratitude,  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  honour,  blind  to  the  allurements 
of  glory,  and,  in  a word,  wholly  dellitute 
of  every  adlive  virtue.  Being  himfelf  un- 
principled, he  believed  mankind  were  falfe, 
perfidious,  and  i nte relied ; and  therefore 
pradifed  difiimulation  for  his  own  conve- 
jiience.  He  was  Itrongly  attached  to  the 
French  manners,  government,  and  mo- 
narch ; he  was  dillatisfied  with  his  own 
limited  prerogative.  The  majority  of  his 
own  fubjeds  he  defpifed  or  hated,  as  hy- 
pocrites, fanatics,  and  republicans,  who 
had  perlecutcd  his  father  and  himfelf,  and 
fought  the  defirudion  of  the  monarchy. 
In  thefe  fentiments,  he  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  puifue  the  interell  of  the  nation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  feemed  to  think  that 
his  own  fafety  was  incompatible  with  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  his  people. 

'Smollett. 

§ 102.  Another  Character  Charles  II. 

Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  the  greatdt  inllance  in 
hillory  of  the  various  revolutions  of  which 
any  one  man  feemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
fplendour  that  became  the  heir  of  fo  great 
a crown.  After  that,  he  palTed  through 
eighteen  years  in  great  inequalities,  un- 
happy in  the  war,  in  the  lofs  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England. — While  he 
was  abroad  at  Paris,  Colen,  or  Brufiels,  he 
never  feemed  to  lay  any  thing  to  heart.  He 
purfiied  all  his  diverlions,  and  irregular 
pleafures,  in  a free  career;  and  feemed  to 
be  as  ferene  under  the  lofs  of  a crown,  as 

the 
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the  greatcfl:  philofopher  could  have  been. 
Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  any  of 
thofe  projedls,  with  which,  he  complained 
ofteu,  his  chancellor  perfecuted  him.  That 
in  which  he  feemed  mofl;  concerned  was,  to 
find  money  for  fupporting  his  expence. 
And  it  was  often  faid,  that  if  Cromwell 
would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a good  round  penfion,  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  refign  his  title 
to  him.  During  his  exile,  he  delivered 
himfelf  fo  entirely  to  his  pleafures,  that  he 
became  incapable  of  application.  He  fpent 
little  of  his  time  in  reading  and  fiudy ; and 
yet  lefs  in  thinking.  And  in  the  ftate  his 
aftairs  were  then  in,  he  accuftomed  him- 
felf to  fay  to  every  perfon,  and  upon  all 
occafions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
pleafe  moil:  fo  that  words  or  promifes 
went  very  eafily  from  him.  And  he  had 
fo  ill  anopinion  of  mankind,  that  he  thought 
the  great  art  of  living  and  governing  was, 
to  manage  all  things  and  all  perfons,  with 
a depth  of  craft  and  dilfimulation.  He 
defired  to  become  abfolute,  and  to  overturn 
both  our  religion  and  laws  ; yet  he  would 
neither  run  the  rifque,  nor  give  himfelf  the 
trouble,  which  fo  great  a defign  required. 
He  had  an  appearance  of  gentlenefs  in  his 
outward  deportment;  but  he  feemed  to 
have  no  bowels  nor  tendernefs  in  his  na- 
ture ; and  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
cruel.  Burnet, 

§ 103.  Another  CharaSier  of  Q'UkKhES  II, 

_ The  charadler  of  Charles  the  Second, 
like  the  tranfadions  of  his  reign,  has  af- 
fumed  various  appearances,  in  proportion 
to  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  different 
writers.  To  afiirm  that  he  was  a great 
and  good  king,  would  be  as  unjuft  as  to 
alledge  that  he  was  delHtute  of  all  virtue, 
and  a bloody  and  inhuman  tyrant.  The 
indolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  diffi- 
pation  occafioned  by  his  pleafures,  as  they 
were  at  firlt  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes, 
became  afterwards  the  fafety  of  the  nation. 
Had  he  joined  the  ambition  of  power,  and 
the  perffverance  and  attention  of  his  bro- 
ther, to  his  own  infinuating  and  engaging 
addrefs,  he  might  have  fecured  his  repu- 
tation with  writers,  by  enflaving  them  with 
the  nation. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well  made. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  the  lines  of  his 
face  ftrong  and  harlh,  when  fingly  traced: 
but  when  his  features  were  comprehended 
ill  one  view,  they  appeared  dignified  and 
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even  pleafing.  In  the  motions  of  his  per- 
fon he  was  eafy,  graceful,  and  firm.  His 
conllitution  was  ftrong,  and  communicated 
an  a61ive  vigour  to  all  his  limbs.  Tliough 
a lover  of  eafe  of  mind,  lie  was  fond  of 
bodily  exercife.  He  rofe  early,  he  walked 
much,  he  mixed  with  tlie  meaneft  of  his 
fubjeds,  and  joined  in  their  converfation, 
without  diminiftiing  his  own  dignity,  or 
raifing  their  prefumption.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  perlbns  in  the  lower 
nations  of  life.  He  captivated  them  with 
fprightly  terms  of  humour,  and  with  a 
kind  of  good-natured  wit,  which  rendered 
them  pleafed  with  themfelves.  His  guards 
only  attended  him  on  public  occaftons.  He 
took  the  air  frequently  in  company  with  a 
fingle  friend  ; and  though  crowds  followed 
him,  it  was  more  from  a wifti  to  attraft  his 
notice,  than  from  an  idle  curiofity.  When 
evident  defigns  againft  his  life  were  daily 
exhibited  before  the  courts  of  juftice,  he 
changed  not  his  manner  of  appearing  in 
public.  It  was  foon  after  the  Rye-houfe 
plot  was  difeovere^  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
fevere  on  his  brot^r’s  charader,  when  he 
exhibited  a ftriking  feature  of  his  own. 
The  duke  returning  from  hunting  with  his 
guards,  found  the  king  one  day  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  expreffed  his  furprife  how  his 
majefty  could  venture  his  perfon  alone  at 
fuch  a perilous  time.  James,”  (replied 
the  king,)  “ take  you  care  of  yourfelf,  and 
I am  fafe.  No  man  in  England  will  kill 
‘‘  ME,  to  make  you  king.” 

When  he  was  oppofed  with  moft  violence 
in  parliament,  he  continued  the  moft  po- 
pular man  in  the  kingdom.  His  good- 
breeding as  a gentleman,  overcame  the 
opinion  conceived  of  his  faults  as  a king. 
His  aftabiiity,  his  eafy  addrefs,  his  attention 
to  the  very  prejudices  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  ail  the  arts  of 
his  enemies  to  inllame  the  vulgar.  He  is 
faid  with  reafon  to  have  died  opportunely 
for  his  country.  Had  his  life  extended  to 
the  number  of  years  which  the  ftrength  of 
his  conllitution  feemed  to  promife,  the  na- 
tion would  have  loft  all  memory  of  their 
liberties.  Had  his  fate  placed  Charles  the 
Second  in  thefe  latter  times;  when  iniluence 
fupplics  the  place  of  obvious  power  ; when 
the  crown  has  ceafedtobediftreffed  through 
the  channel  of  its  neceffiiies ; when  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  in  granting 
fupplies  for  the  public  fervice,  provide  for 
themfelves ; his  want  of  ambition  would 
have  precluded  the  jealq|^,  and  his  po- 
3 C 4 pular 
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pular  qualities  fecurcd  tlie  utmoil  adinira- 
tion  of  his  fubjedls.  His  gailantry  itfcif 
would  be  conitrued  into  fpirit,  in  an  age 
where  decency  is  only  an  improvemert  on 
vice.  Macpherfcn. 

§ 104.  ChayaFier  of  James  II. 

In  many  refpecls  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
he  v/as  a virtuous  man,  as  well  as  a good 
monarch.  He  was  frugal  of  the  public 
money  ; he  encouraged  commerce  with 
great  attention  ; he  applied  himfelf  to  na- 
\'al  affairs  with  fuccefs ; he  fupported  the 
fleet  as  the  glory  and  prcteflion  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  alio  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  country  ; he  was  capable  of  fnp- 
portlng  its  interdls  with  a degree  of  dig- 
nity in  the  fcale  of  Europe.  In  his  private 
life  he  was  almoll  irreproachable  ; he  was 
an  indulgent  parent,  a tender  hulband,  a 
generous  and  Heady  friend  ; in  his  deport- 
ment he  was  affable,  though  flately ; he 
bellowed  favours  with  peculiar  grace;  he 
prevented  folicitation  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  his  difpofal  of  places;  though  fcarce 
any  prince  was  ever  fo  'generally  deferred, 
few  ever  had  fo  many  private  friends ; thofe 
who  injured  him  moil  w'cre  the  iirft  to  im- 
plore his  forgivenefs,  and  even  after  they 
had  railed  another  prince  to  the  throne, 
thev  refpeClcd  his  perfon,  and  were  anxious 
for  his  fafety.  To  thefe  virtues  he  added 
a fleadlnefs  of  counfels,  a perfeverance  in 
his  plans,  and  courage  in  his  enterprizes. 
He  was  lionourable  and  fair  in  all  his  deal- 
ings; he  was  unjuH  to  men  in  their  prin- 
ciples, but  never  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
perty. Though,  few  monarchs  ever  of- 
fended a people  more,  he  yielded  to  none 
in  his  love  of  his  fuhjecls ; he  even  affirm- 
ed, that  he  quitted  England  to  prevent  the 
horrors  of  a civil  war,  as  much  as  from  fear 
ofa  reflraint  upon  his  perfon  from  the  prince 
of  Orange.  His  great  virtue  was  a flridl 
adherence  to  fadls  and  truth  in  all  he  wrote 
and  faid,  though  fome  parts  of  his  condudl 
had  rendered  his  fincerity  in  his  political 
profefhon  fufpeded  by  his  enemies.  Ab- 
dicated his  throne  i689>  Maepherfon. 

§ 105.  Another  Chafa£ier  of  James  II. 

The  enemies  of  James  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  mod  of  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  by  their  fubtle  marceuvres  ; fome 
faid,  that  the  king’s  flight  was  the  effedl 
of  a dillurbed  conlciencc,  labouring  under 
the  load  of  fecret  guilt;  and  thofe  whofe 
cenfures  were  moderate,  aflerted,  that 
his  incurabl<ij£S|ptry  had  led  him  even  to 


fr.crifice  fiis  crown  to  the  interdls  of  Jil. 
prieils ; and  that  he  chofe  rather  to  depend 
on  the  precarious  fupport  ofa  French  force 
to  fubd»-ie  the  refraTory  fpirit  of  his  peo- 
ple, than  to  abide  the  iflue  of  events  which 
threatened  fuch  legal  limitations  as  fliouid 
eifcilually  prevent  any  further  abufe  of 
power. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  king’s  pafl  con- 
duct, undoubtedly  gave  a countenance  to 
infinuations  wliidi  were  in  themfdves  fuf- 
ficiently  plaufible  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  were  induHrioufly  circulat- 
ed ; but  when  the  following  circumllances 
are  taken  into  confideration,  namely,  that 
timidity  is  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
when  opprefled  with  an  uninterrupted  feries 
of  misfortunes  ; that  the  king’s  life  was  put 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a rival,  whofe 
ambitious  views  were  altogether  incompa- 
tible even  with  the  fhadow  of  regal  power 
in  his  perfon  ; that  the  means  taken  to  in- 
creafe  the  apprehenflons  which  reflections 
of  this  nature  mull  neceflarily  occaflon, 
were  of  the  moll  mortifying  kind  ; it  mull 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  principles  of 
heroic  virtue  m.i^^ht  have  produced  con- 
dudl  in  fome  exalted  individirds,  yet  that 
thegenera’ity  of  mankind  would,  in  James’s 
fituation,  ha  VC  fought  flielter  in  theprofelled 
generofity  of  a trulled  friend,  from  per- 
fon al  infult,  perfonal  danger,  and  from  all 
the  haralling  fufpence  under  which  the 
mind  of  this  imprudent  and  unfortunate 
monarch  had  long  laboured. 

The  oppolition  of  James’s  religious 
principles  to  thofe  of  his  fubjeCls,  his  unpo- 
pular connedlions  with  the  court  of  France; 
but,  above  all,  the  permanent  dlablillmrient 
of  a rival  family  on  the  throne  of  England, 
has  formed  in  his  favour  fuch  an  union  of 
prejudice  and  intercll,  as  to  deilroy  in  the 
minds  of  pollerity,  all  that  fympathy  which, 
on  fimilar  occaflons,  and  in  fimilar  misfor- 
tunes, has  fo  wonderfully  operated  in  fa- 
vour of  other  princes ; and  whilll  we  pay 
the  tribute  of  unavailing  tears  over  the 
memory  of  Charles  the  Firll ; whilll,  with 
the  Church  of  England,  we  venerate  him 
as  a martyr  to  the  power  and  office  of  pre- 
lates ; whilll  w^e  fee,  wdth  regret,  that  he 
was  dripped  of  his  dignity  and  life  at  the 
very  time  when  the  challening  hand  of  af- 
fliction had,  in  a great  meafure,  corieCled 
the  errors  of  a faulty  education ; the  irre- 
fiilible  power  of  truth  mull  oblige  u.<;  to 
confefs,  that  the  adherence  to  religious 
principle,  wffiich  coll  the  father  his  life, 
deprived  the  fun  of  his  dominions ; that  the 

emormous 
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enormous  abufes  of  power  with  wliich  both 
fovereigns  are  accufed,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  fame  fource  ; the  errors  arifing  from 
a bad  education,  aggravated  and  extended 
by  the  impious  flattery  of  defigning  prieils ; 
we  fliall  alfo  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that 
the  parliament  itfelf,  by  an  unprecedented 
fervility,  helped  to  confirm  James  in  the 
exalted  idea  he  had  entertained  of  the 
royal  office,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  an 
abfolute  and  unconditional  fubmiffion  on 
the  part  of  fubjedls,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
his  father,  was  in  a great  meafure  con- 
fined to  the  precepts  of  a Laud,  a Sib- 
thorpe,  and  Mayn waring,  were  now  taught 
as  the  avowed  doftrines  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  were  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Univerfities,  and  implicitly  avowed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation  ; fo  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  change  in  the  temper,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  of  the  people,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firil  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  fon  James,  that  at  this  fliameful  period 
the  people  gloried' in  having  laid  all  their 
privileges  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
ei>recrated  every  generous  principle  of  free- 
dom, as  arifing  from  a fpirit  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  al- 
together repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the 
acceffion  of  the  unfortunate  James  ; and 
had  he  been  equally  unprincipled  as  his 
brother,  the  deceafed  king ; bad  he  pro- 
fefled  himfeit  a Proteilaiit,  vvhilfl  he  was 
in  his  heart  a Papift;  had  he  not  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  ufe  his  omnipotent  power 
for  the  rciloring  to  feme  parts  of  its  arr- 
cient  dignity  a Church  which  he  regarded 
as  the  only  true  Church  of  Chrifl  ; or  had 
he,  inftead  of  attacking  the  prerogative  of 
the  prelacy,  fuffered  them  to  faare  the  re- 
gal defpotifm  which  they  had  fi>:cd  on  the 
bafis  of  confcienccjthe  moll:  flagrant  abufes 
of  civil  power  would  never  have  been 
called  in  judgment  againll  him,  and  par- 
liament themfelves  would  have  lent  their 
conflitutlonal  authority  to  have  rivetted  the 
chains  6f  the  empire  in  fuch  a manner  as 
ffiould  have  put  it  out  of  the  povver  of  the 
moft  determined  votaries  of  freedom  to 
have  re-ertabliflied  the  government  on  its 
ancient  foundation.  From  this  immediate 
evil  England  owes  its  deliverance  to  the 
bigoted  fincerity  of  James  ; a circuni fiance 
which  ought  in  fome  meafure,  to  conciliate 
our  affefl^ions  to  the  memory  of  the  fuffer- 
er,  and  induce  us  to  treat  tliofe  errors  vritli 


lenity,  which  have  led  to  the  enjoyment  of 
privileges  w hich  can  never  be  entirely  lofr, 
but  by  a general  corruption  of  principle 
and  depravity  of  manners. 

It  was  faid  by  the  witty  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, “ that  Charles  the  Second  might 

do  well  if  he  would,  and  that  James 

would  do  well  if  he  could an  obferva- 
tion  which  fays  little  for  the  undcrilanding 
of  James,  but  a great  deal  for  his  heart  ; 
and,  with  all  the  blemilhes  with  which  his 
public  charafler  is  flained,  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  feveral  qualities  ncceffary  to  coni- 
pofe  a good  fovereign.  His  indullry  and 
bufinefs  were  exemplary,  he  was  frugal  of 
the  public  money,  he  cherifhed  and  extend- 
ed the  maritime  power  of  the  empire,  and 
his  encouragement  of  trade  was  attended 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  according  to  the 
obfervation  of  the  impartial  hiltorian  Ralph, 
as  the  frugality  of  his  adminiflration  help- 
ed to  increafe  the  number  of  malcontents, 
fo  his  extreme  attention  to  trade  was  not 
lefs  alarming  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Dutch,  than  his  refolution  not  to  rufh  into 
a war  with  P' ranee,  was  mortifying  to  their 
fladtholder. 

In  domeflic  life,  the  charadler  of  James, 
thougli  not  irreproachable,  was  compara- 
tively good.  It  is  true,  he  was  in  a great 
meafure  tainted  with  that  licenticumels  of 
manners,  which  ,at  this  time  pervaded  the 
whole  fociety,  and  wliich  reigned  trium- 
phant within  the  circle  of  the  court ; but  he 
was  never  carried  into  any  exedfes  which 
trenched  deeply  upon  the  duties  of  focial 
life  ; and  if  the  qualities  of  his  heart  were 
only  to  be  judged  by  his  diflerent  condudt 
in  the  different  characters  of  hufband,  fa- 
ther, mailer,  and  friend,  he  might  be  pro- 
nounced a man  of  very  amiable  difpofidon. 
But  tliofe  who  know  not  how  to  forgive  in- 
juries, and  can  never  pardon  the  errors,  the, 
infirmities,  the  vices,  or  even  the  virtues  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  when  in  any  refpedl 
tliey  affedl  perfonal  interdl  or  inclination, 
will  aim  againil  them  the  fenfibility  of  every 
humane  mind,  and  can  never  expedl  from 
others  that  jullice  and  commiferation  which 
themfelves  have  never  exercifed  : but  whilil 
we  execrate  that  rancorous  cruelty  with 
which  James,  in  the  fliort  hour  of  triumph, 
perfecuted  all  thofe  who  endeavoured  to 
thwart  his  ambitious  hopes,  it  is  but  jullice 
to  obferve,  that  the  rank  vices  of  pride, 
malice,  and  revenge,  which  blacken  his 
condudl,  wffiilll  he  figured  in  the  llation  of 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  after- 
wards in  the  charader  of  fo>^^reign,  on  the 

fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful  quelling  of  the  Monmouth  re- 
bellion, were  thoroughly  collefled  by  the 
chaftifing  hand  of  afliiftion  ; that  the  whole 
period  of  his  life,  from  his  return  to  Ireland 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  fpent  in  the 
exercife  of  the  firll  Chriftian  virtues,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  humility,  and  rehgnation. 
Bretonneau,  his  biographer,  records,  that 
he  always  fpoke  with  an  extreme  modera- 
tion of  the  individuals  who  had  afled  the 
moll:  fuccefsfully  in  his  disfavour;  that  he 
reproved  thofe  who  mentioned  their  con- 
duft  with  feverity  ; that  he  read,  even  with 
aftoical  apathy,  the  bitterefl  writings  which 
were  publiflied  againli  him  ; that  he  re- 
garded the  lofs  of  empire  as  a neceilary 
corretlion  of  the  mifdemeanors  of  his  life, 
and  even  rebuked  thofe  who  exprefi'ed  any 
concern  for  the  ifihe  of  events,  which  he 
refpeded  as  ordinations  of  the  divine  will. 

According  to  the  fame  biographer,  J ames 
was  exaft  in  his  devotion,  moderate  even 
to  ablHnence  in  his  life ; full  of  fentiments 
of  the  highell  contrition  for  pall  offences ; 
and,  according  to  the  difeipline  of  the  Ro- 
inifh  church,  was  very  fevere  in  the  aulle- 
rities  which  he  inflided  on  his  perfon.  As 
this  prince  jullly  regarded  himfelf  as  a 
martyr  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  his  wannefl 
friends  were  all  of  this  perfualion,  as  his 
converfation  in  his  retirement  at  St,  Ger- 
mains was  entirely,  in  a great  mcalurc, 
confined  to  priclls  and  devotees,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  this  luperllition  Ihould  incrcale  with 
the  increafe  of  religious  fentiment;  audas 
he  had  made  ufe  of  his  power  and  autho- 
rity, whim  in  England,  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  profelytes  in  popery,,  fo,  in  a 
private  flation,  he  laboured  inceli'antly,  by 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  example,  to  con- 
firm the  piety  of  his  Popifh  aaiherents,  and 
to  elfed  a reformation  in  thofe  who  flill 
continued  firm  to  the  dodrlnes  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  vifited  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe  once  a year,  the  feverdl  or- 
der of  reiigionills  in  France  ; and  his  con- 
formity to  the  difeipline  of  the  convent  was 
fo  llrid  and  exad,  that  he  impreffed  thofe 
devotees  with  fentiments  of  admiration  at 
his  piety,  humility,  and  conllancy. 

Thus  having  Ipent  twelve  years  with  a 
higher  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity  than 
he  had  ever  experienced  in  the  moll  tri- 
umphant part  of  his  life,  he  was  feized  with 
a palfy  in  September  1701,  and  after  har- 
ing languiflied  fifteen  days,  died  in  the 
fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  filled 
up  the  interval  between  his  firll  feizure  and 
final  exit  with  the  whole  train  of  religious 


exercifes  enjoined  on  fimilar  occafions  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  with  folemn  and  re- 
peated profeffions  of  his  faith,  and  earnell 
exhortation  to  his  two  children,  the  young- 
eft  of  whom  was  born  in  the  fecond  year 
of  his  exile,  to  keep  lledfall  to  the  religion 
in  wnich  they  had  been  educated,  Thefe 
precepts  and  commands  have  a6led  with  a 
force  fuperior  to  all  the  temptations  of 
a crown,  and  have  been  adhered  to  with  a 
firmnefs  which  obliges  an  hillorian  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  which  James’s 
defeendants,  in  the  nice  points  of  honour 
and  confcience,  have  gained  over  the  cha- 
radler  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who,  at  the 
period  when  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
great  hero  of  the  Protellant  caufe,  made 
no  fcruple  to  accept  the  crown  on  the  dif~ 
graceful  terms  of  abjuring  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  embracing  the 
principles  of  a religion,  which,  from  his 
early  infancy,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  idolatrous  and  profane. 

The  dominion  of  error  over  the  minds 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  is  irrefilUble. 
James,  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  life,  continued 
as  great  a bigot  to  his  political  as  his  reli- 
gious errors : he  could  not  help  confider- 
ing  the  llrength  and  power  of  the  crown 
as  a circumflance  neceilary  to  the  prefer- 
vation  and  happ'mefs  of  the  people  ; and 
in  a letter  of  advice  which  he  wrote  to  his 
foil,  whim  he  conjures  him  to  pay  a reli- 
gious obfervauce  to  all  the  duties  of  a good 
fovereign,  he  cautions  him  againll  fullering 
any  entrenchment  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
Among  feveral  heads,  containing  ezcellent 
inllrudions  on  the  art  of  reigning  happily 
and  jullly,  he  warns  the  young  prince  never 
to  dilquiet  his  fubjccls  in  their  property  or 
their  religion  ; and,  what  is  remarkable,  to 
his  lall  breath  he  perfilled  in  alferting,  that 
he  never  attempted  to  fubvert  the  laws,  or 
procure  more  than  a toleration  and  equa- 
lity of  privilege  to  his  Catholic  fubjeds. 
As  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  this  af- 
fertion  to  be  true,  it  fiiews,  that  the  delu- 
fion  w'as  incurable  under  which  the  king 
laboured,  by  the  trull  he  had  put  in  the 
knavilli  do6lrines  of  lawyers  and  priells : 
and  that  neither  himfelf,  nor  his  Protellant 
abettcrs,cou!d  fathom  the  confequences  of 
that  enlarged  toleration  which  he  endea- 
voured to  eliabliih.  Macaulay, 

§ I c 6.  Charailer  (^William  II  L 

William  HI.  was  in  his  perfon  of  the 
middle  frature,  a thin  body,  and  delicate 
ccnllitution,  fubjed  to  an  allhma  and  con- 
tinual 
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tlnual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had 
an  aquiline  nofe,  fparlding  eyes,  a large 
forehead,  and  grave  folemn  afpedl.  He 
was  very  fparing  of  fpeech ; his  converfa- 
tion  was  dry,  aud  his  manner  difguiling, 
except  in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was 
free,  fpirited  and  animating.  In  courage, 
fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  the 
moft  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity ; and 
his  natural  fagacity  made  amends  for  the 
defeats  of  his  education,  which  had  not 
been  properly  fuperintended.  He  was  re- 
ligious, temperate,  generally  juft  and  fin- 
cere,  a ftranger  to  violent  tranfports  of 
pafTion,  and  might  have  paffed  for  one  of 
the  beft  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  had  he  never  afcended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  diftinguiftiing  cri- 
terion of  his  charafter  was  ambition ; to 
this  he  facrificed  the  punctilios  of  honour 
and  decorum,  in  depofing  his  ov/n  father- 
in-law  and  uncle  ; and  this  he  gratifted  at 
the  expence  of  the  nation  that  raifed  him 
to  fovereign  authority.  He  afpired  to  the 
honour  of  acting  as  umpire  in  all  the  con- 
tefts  of  Europe  ; and  the  fecond  object  of 
his  attention  was,  the  profperity  of  that 
country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth  and  ex- 
traction. Whether  he  really  thought  the 
interefts  of  the  Continent  and  Great  Bri- 
tain were  infeparable,  or  fought  only  to 
drag  England  into  the  confederacy  as  a 
convenient  ally  ; certain  it  is,  he  involved 
thefe  kingdoms  in  foreign  connetions, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  produtive 
of  their  ruin.  In  order  to  e^ablilh  this  fa- 
vourite point,  he  fcrupled  n^ot  to  employ  all 
the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  means 
the  morals  of  the  nation  were  totally  de- 
bauched. He  procured  a parliamentary 
faneftion  for  a ftanding  army,  which  now 
feems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  conftitu- 
tion.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  upon  remote  funds ; an 
expedient  that  necefiarily  hatched  a brood 
of  ufurers,  brokers,  and  ftock-jobbers,  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country.  He 
entailed  upon  the  nation  a growing  debt, 
and  a fyftem  of  politics  big  with  mifery, 
defpair,  and  deftrueftion.  To  fum  up  his 
character  in  a few  words,  William  was  a 
fatalift  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war, 
enterpriftng  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  warm 
and  generous  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
a cold  relation,  an  indift'erent  hufband,  a 
difagreeable  man,  an  ungracious  prince, 
and  an  imperious  fovereign. 

Died  March  8th,  1701,  aged  52,  having 
reigned  13  years.  S?ncUen. 


§ 107.  Another  Char £Sier  of  W Ill'Ll AU  III. 

William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  was  in  his  perfon  of  mid- 
dle fizc,  ill-lhaped  in  his  limbs,  fomewhat 
round  in  his  Ihoulders,  light  brown  in  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  and  in  his  complexion. 
The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  and  his 
nofe  was  aquiline  ; but  a good  and  pene- 
trating eye  threw  a kind  of  light  on  his 
countenance,  which  tempered  its  feverity, 
and  rendered  his  harfh  features,  in  fome 
meafure,  agreeable.  Though  his  confti- 
tution  was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm,  he 
loved  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  field ; and 
often  indulged  himfelf  in  the  pleafures,  and 
even  fometimes  in  the  exceffes,  of  the  ta- 
ble. In  his  private  charader  he  was  fre- 
quently harfh,  paffionate.  and  fevere,  with 
regard  to  trifles ; but  when  the  fubjed  role 
equal  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  tumult  of 
battle,  he  was  dignified,  cool,  and  ferene. 
Though  he  was  apt  to  form  bad  impref- 
fions,  which  were  not  eafily  removed,  he 
was  neither  vindidlive  in  his  difpofition, 
nor  obftinatein  his  refentment.  Negledled 
in  his  education,  and,  perhaps,  deftitute  by 
nature  of  an  elegance  of  mind,  he  had  no 
tafte  for  literature,  none  for  the  fciences, 
none  for  the  beautiful  arts.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  mufic,  he  underftood  no  poe- 
try; he  difregarded  learning;  he  encou- 
raged no  men  of  letters,  no  painters,  no 
artifts  of  any  kind.  In  fortification  and  the 
mathematics  he  had  a confiderable  degree 
of  knowledge.  Though  unfuccefsful  in  the 
field,  he  underftood  military  operations  by 
land ; but  he  neither  poll e fled  nor  pretend- 
ed to  any  Ikill  in  maritime  affairs. 

In  the  diftribution  of  favours  he  was 
cold  and  injudicious.  In  the  punilhment 
of  crimes,  often  too  eafy,  and  fometimes 
too  fevere.  He  was  paifimonicus  where 
he  fhould  have  been  liberal  ; where  he 
ought  to  be  fparing,  frequently  profufe. 
In  his  temper  he  was  filent  and  referved, 
in  his  addrefs  ungraceful;  and  though  not 
deftitute  of  diflimulation,  and  qualified  for 
intrigue,  lefs  apt  to  conceal  his  paflions 
than  his  defigns  : thefe  defedls  rather  than 
vices  of  the  mind,  combining  with  an 
indifference  about  humouring  mankind 
through  their  ruling  paffions, rendered  him 
extremely  unfit  for  gaining  the  alfedlions 
of  the  Englifh  nation.  His  reign,  there- 
fore, was  crowded  with  mortifications  of 
various  kinds;  the  difeontented  parties 
among  his  fubjedts  found  no  difiiculty  in 
eftranging  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a 

prince 
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prince  poffefTed  of  few  talents  to  make  him 
popular.  He  was  truftcd,  perhaps,  lefs 
ehan  he  deferved,  by  the  moft  obfequicus 
of  his  parliament ; but  it  feems,  upon  the 
v/hole,  apparent,  that  the  nation  adhered 
to  his  government  more  from  a fear  of  the 
return  of  his  predecefibr,  than  from  any 
attachment  to  his  own  perfon,  or  reTped 
for  his  right  to  the  throne.  Macpherjhn. 

^ ro8.  CharaSier  of  y[ AKY , ^2s‘een  Con- 
fort  c/* Wi L L 1 A M III. 

Mary  was  in  her  perfon  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  an  oval  vrfagc,  lively 
eyes,  agreeable  features,  a mild  afpcii, 
and  an  air  of  dignity.  Her  apprchenfion 
was  clear,  her  memory  tenacious,  and  her 
judgment  folid.  She  was  a zealous  Pro- 
tedant,  fcrupuloufly  exail  in  all  the  duties 
of  devotion,  of  an  even  temper,  of  a calm 
and  mild  converfation  ; die  was  ruffled  by 
no  paffion,  and  feems  to  have  been  a 
Granger  to  the  emotions  of  natural  affec- 
tion, for  (he  afeended  the  throne  from 
which  her  father  had  been  depoled,  and 
treated  her  flier  as  an  alien  to  her  blood. 

a word,  Mary  feems  to  have  imbibed 
tile  cold  difpofition  and  apathy  of  her  huf- 
fcand,  and  to  have  centered  all  her  ambition 
in  deferving  the  epithet  of  an  humble  and 
obedient  wife.  Smollett, 

Died  28th  December,  1694,  aged  33, 

§ 109.  Cbara^cr  of  Anne. 

The  queen  continued  to  dofe  in  a le- 
thargic infenfibility,  with  very  fliort  inter- 
nals, till  the  lifft  day  of  Auguii  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  (lie  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
ef  her  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  her 
reigiT.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; was  in  her  perfon  of  the  middle  fize, 
well-proportioned ; her  hair  was  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  her  complexion  ruddy,  her 
features  were  regular,  her  countenance  was 
rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  afpctfl  more 
comely  than  majeftic:  her  voice  was  clear 
and  melodious,  and  her  prefence  engaging  ; 
her  capacity  was  naturally  good,  but  not 
much  cultivated  by  learning  ; nor  did  Ihe 
exhibit  anv  marks  of  extraordinary  genius, 
or  perfonal  ambition ; Ihe  was  certainly  de- 
ficient in  that  vigour  of  mind  by  wliich  a 
prince  ought  to  preferve  her  independence, 
and  avoid  the  fnares  and  fetters  of  fyeo- 
ph.ants  and  favourites ; but,  whatever  her 
weaknefs  in  tliis  particular  might  have 
been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were  never 
called  in  quefiion;  Ihe  was  a pattern  of 
conjugal alfcdion  and  fidelity,  a tender  mo- 
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ther,  a warm  friend,  and  indulgent  mlllrefj, 
a munificent  patron,  a mild  and  merciful 
princefs  ; during  whofe  reign  no  blood  was 
filed  for  treafon.  She  was  zealoufiy  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  England,  from 
conviction  rather  than  from  prepoffefiion  ; 
unafibctedly  pious,]  ufi, charitable,  and  com- 
pafiionate.  She  felt  a mother’s  fbndnefs 
for  her  people,  by  whom  file  was  univerfally 
beloved  with  a warmth  of  afieblion  which 
even  the  prejudice  of  party  could  not  abate. 
In  a v/ord,  if  ihe  was  not  the  greateft,  file 
was  certainly  one  of  the  bed  and  moll 
unblcnii filed  fovereigns  that  ever  fat  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  and  well  deferved 
the  exprcfiive,  though  fimple  epithet  of,  the 
“ good  queen  Anne.’*  Smollett, 

She  died  in  1714. 

§ no.  Another  Chara5ler  of 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  befi:  and  greateft 
nionarclis  that  ever  filled  that  throne. 
What  was  moft  remarkable,  was  a clear 
harmonious  voice,  always  admired  in  her 
graceful  delivery  of  her  fpeeches  to  parlia 
ment,  infomuch  that  it  ufed  to  be  a com- 
mon faying  in  the  mouth  of  every  cne, 

that  her  very  fpeech  was  mufic.” 
Good-nature,  the  true  eharaclerifiic  of 
the  Stuarts,  predominated  in  her  temper, 
which  was  a compound  of  benevolence, 
generofity,  indolence,  and  timidity,but  not 
v.'iihout  a due  fenfibility  of  any  flight  which 
file  thought  was  offered  to  her  perfon  or 
her  dignity  ; to  thefe  all  her  ablions,  both 
as  a monarch  and  as  a woman,  may  be 
* aferibed  ; thefe  were  the  fources  both  of 
her  virtues  and  her  failings  ; her  greateft 
blefling  upon  earth  was  that  entire  union 
of  affeblions  and  inclinations  between  her 
and  her  royal  confort ; which  made  them  a 
perfebl  pattern  of  conjugal  love.  She  was 
a fond  and  tender  mother,  an  eafy  and  in- 
dulgent miftrefs,  and  a moft  gracious  fo- 
vereign  ; but  flie  had  more  than  once  rea- 
fon  to  repent  her  giving  up  her  heart,  and 
trufting  her  fecrets  without  referve  to  her 
favourites.  She  retained  to  the  lall  the 
principle  of  that  true  religion  which  file  had 
im.bibed  early  ; being  devout  without  aftec-  ^ 
tation,  and  charitable  without  ofteiitatioii. 
She  had  a great  reverence  for  clergymen 
eminent  for  learning  and  good  lives,  and 
was  particularly  beneficent  to  the  poorer 
fort  of  them,  of  which  fhe  left  an  evidence 
which  bears  her  name,  and  will  perpetuate 
both  that  and  her  bounty  to  all  fucceeding 
g e n c ra  t i 0 n s . Chamberlaine. 

* § III* 
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§ I i I . Another  CharaBer  of  Anne. 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  In 
her  perfon  (he  was  of  a middle  Ratnre,  and, 
before  rtie  bore  children,  well  made.  Her 
hair  was  dark,  her  complexion  fanguine, 
her  features  ftrong,  but  not  irregular,  her 
whole  countenance  more  dignified  than 
agreeable.  In  the  accomplifliments  of  the 
mind,  as  a woman.  Hie  was  not  deficient : 
Ihe  underfiood  mufic ; Ihe  loved  paint- 
ing ; Ihe  had  even  fome  tafte  for  v.'Orks  of 
genius  ; ftie  was  always  generous,  fome- 
times  liberal,  but  never  profufe.  Like  the 
reft  of  the  family,  ihe  was  good-natured  to 
a degree  of  weaknefs;  indolent  in  her  dif- 
pofition,  timid  by  nature,  devoted  to  the 
company  of  her  favourites,  eafily  led.  She 
pofiefied  all  the  virtues  of  her  father,  ex- 
cept political  courage;  file  was  fubjefl  to 
all  his  weaknelTes,  except  enthufiafm  in 
religion  ; fhe  was  jealous  of  her  authority, 
and  fullenly  irreconcilable  towards  thofe 
who  treated  either  herfelf  or  prerogative 
with  difrefpeft;  but,  lil^e  him  alfo,  ftie 
was  much  better  qualified  to  difeharge  the 
duties  of  a private  life  than  to  acl  the  part 
of  a fovereign.  As  a friend,  a mother,  a 
wife,  fhe  deferved  every  praife.  Her  con- 
dudl  as  a daughter  could  fcarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded by  a virtue  much  fuperior  to  all 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  though  her  reign 
was  crowded  with  great  events,  fhe  can- 
not, with  any  jullice,  be  called  a great 
princefs.  Subjedl  to  terror,  beyond  the 
conftitutional  timidity  of  her  fex,  (he  was 
altogether  incapable  of  decTive  counfels, 
and  nothing  but  her  irrefiftible  popularity 
could  have  fupported  her  authority  amidft 
the  ferment  of  thofe  diftradled  times. 

Maepherfon. 

§ 1 1 2.  The  Character  of  Mary  ^leen  of 
Scots. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
utmoft  elegance  of  external  form,  Mary 
added  thofe  accompliftiments  which  ren- 
der their  impreffion  irrefiftible.  Polite, 
affable,  infinuating,  fprightly,  and  capable 
offpeaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  eafe 
and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  vio- 
lent in  all  her  attachments;  becaufe  her 
heart  was  warm  and  unfiifpicious.  Impa- 
tient of  contradidlion,  becaufe  fhe  liad  been 
accuftomed  from  her-  infancy  to  be  treated 
as  a queen.  No  ftranger,  on  fome  occa- 
f»ns,  lo'^diffimulation;  which,  in  that  per- 
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fidious  court  where  ftie  received  her  edu- 
cation, was  reckoned  among  the  neceffaiy 
arts  of  government,  Not  infenfible  to 
flattery,  or  unconfeious  of  that  pleafure, 
with  which  almoft  every  woman  beholds 
the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed 
wfith  the  qualities  that  wc  love,  not  with 
the  talents  that  v/e  admire;  fhe  v/as  an 
agreeable  woman  rather  than  an  illuftrious 
queen.  I’he  vivacity  of  her  fpirit,  not 
fufficiently  tempered  with  found  judgment, 
and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  wa;; 
not  at  all  times  under  the  reft  t aint  of  dif- 
cretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and 
into  crimes.  To  fay  that  flie  was  always 
unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long 
and  almoft  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  ca- 
lamities which befel  her;  vve  mull  likewife 
add,  that  fhe  was  often  Imprudent.  Her 
paflion  for  Darnly  was  rafli,  youthful,  and 
exceflive.  And  though  the  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  to  the  oppofite  extreme  was  the  na- 
tural effed:  of  her  ill-requited  love,  and  of 
his  ingratitude,  infolence,  and  brutality; 
yet  neither  thefe,  nor  Bothwell’s  artful 
add  refs  and  important  fervices,  canjullify 
her  attachments  to  that  nobleman.  Even 
the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they 
were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy 
paflion;  ncr  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on 
that  tragical  and  infamous  feene,  which 
followed  upon  it,  with  lefs  abhorrence. 
Humanity  will  draw  z veil  over  this  part 
of  her  characler,  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  perhaps,  piompt  fome  to 
impute  her  actions  to  her  fituation,  more 
than  to  her  difpofition  ; and  to  lament  the' 
unhappinefs  of  the  former,  rather  than  ac- 
cufe  the  perverfenefs  of  the  latter.  Mary’s 
fufferings  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  du- 
ration, thofe  tragical  diftrelfes  which  fancy 
has  feigned  to  excite  forrow  and  commife- 
ration ; and  while  we  furvey  them,  wc  are 
apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties,  vve 
think  of  her  faults  with  lefs  indignation, 
and  approve  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were 
Ihed  for  a perfon  who  had  attained  m.uc'h 
nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen’s  perfon,  a cir- 
cumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  a female  reign,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  aferibingto  Mary  the  ut- 
moft beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  fhape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capa- 
ble. Her  hair  was  black,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  fafliion  of  that  age,  ftie  fre- 
quently wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Her  eyes  were  a dark 
grey,  her  complexion  was  exquifitely  fine. 
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and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  deli- 
cate, both  as  to  (hape  and  colour.  Her  Ma- 
ture was  of  a height  that  rofe  to  the  ma- 
jeftic.  She  danced,  fhe  walked,  and  rode 
•with  equal  grace.  Her  take  for  mufic  was 
juft,  and  Ihe  both  fung  and  played  upon 
the  lute  with  uncommon  fitill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  ftie  began  to  grow  fat; 
and  her  long  confinement,  and  the  coldnefs 
of  the  houfes  in  which  fhe  was  imprifoned, 
brought  on  a rheumatifm  which  deprived 
her  of  the  ufe.of  her  limbs.  No  man,  fays 
Brantome,  ever  beheld  her  perfon  without 
admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  his- 
tory without  forrow. 

Robert  foil. 

§ 1 1 3.  The  CharaSler  of  Francis  I. 

Hvith  fome  Reflediom  on  his  Rivaljhip 
njoith  Charles  V. 

Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  laft 
day  of  March,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty- third  year  of  his 
reign.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  that 
time,  an  avowed  rival  (hip  fubfifted  between 
him  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not 
only  their  own  dominions,  but  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  in  wars,  profecuted  with 
more  violent  animofity,  and  drawn  out  to 
a greater  length,  than  had  been  known  in 
any  former  period.  Many  circumftances 
contributed  to  both.  Their  animofity  was 
founded  in  oppofition  of  intereft,  heighten- 
ed by  perfonal  emulation,  and  exafperated 
not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but  by  recipro- 
cal infults.  At- the  lame  time,  whatever 
advantage  one  feemed  to  pofiefs  towards 
gaining  the  afeendant,  was  wonderfully 
balanced  by  fome  favourable  circumftance, 
peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor’s  do- 
minions were  of  great  extent,  the  French 
king’s  lay  more  compadl : Francis  go- 
verned his  kingdom  with  abfolute  power; 
that  of  Charles  was  limited,  but  he  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  authority  by  addrefs : 
the  troops  of  the  former  were  more  impe- 
tuous and  enterprifing;  thofe  of  the  latter 
better  difciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fa- 
tigue. The  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two 
monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advan- 
tages which  they  poffefled,  and  contri- 
buted no  lefs  to  prolong  the  conteft  be- 
tween them.  Francis  took  his  refolutions 
fuddenly,  profecuted  them  at  firft  with 
warmth,  and  pulhed  them  into  execution 
with  a moft  adventurous  courage;  but  be- 
ing deftitute  of  the  perfevcrance  neceftary 
Jplurmouiit  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned 
his  defigns,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pur- 


fuit  from  impatience,  and  fometimes  from 
levity. 

Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determi- 
ned with  coolnefs ; but,  having  once  fixed 
his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible 
obftinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor  difeou- 
ragement  could  turn  him  afide  from  the 
execution  of  it.  The  fuccefs  of  their  en- 
terprifes  was  as  different  as  their  charac- 
ters, and  was  uniformly  influenced  by 
them.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  adlivity, 
often  difconcerted  the  emperor’s  beft-laid 
fchemes:  Charles,  by  a more  calm,  but 
fteady  profecution  of  his  defigns,  checked 
the  rapidity  of  his  rival’s  career,  and  baf- 
fled or  repulfed  his  moft  vigorous  efforts. 
The  former  at  the  opening  of  a war  or  of 
a campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with 
the  violence  of  a torrent,  and  carried  all 
before  him ; the  latter  waiting  until  he  faw 
the  force  of  his  rival  begin  to  abate,  re- 
covered in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had 
loft,  but  made  new  acquifitions.  Few  of 
the  French  monarch’s  attempts  towards 
conqueft,  whatever  promifing  afpedl  they 
might  wear  at  firft,  were  conducted  to  an 
happy  iflue:  many  of  the  emperor’s  enter- 
prifes,  even  after  they  appeared  defperate 
and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  moft 
profperous  manner.  Francis  was  dazzled 
•with  the  fplendour  of  an  undertaking ; 
Charles  v/as  allured  by  the  profpedt  of  its 
turning  to  his  advantage.  The  degree, 
however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and 
reputation  has  not  been  fixed,  either  by  a 
ftricl  ferutiny  into  their  abilities  for  go- 
vernment, or  by  an  impartial  confideration 
of  the  greatnefs  and  fuccefs  of  their  under- 
takings; and  Francis  is  one  of  thofe  mo- 
narchs  who  occupies  a higher  rank  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  than  either  his  talents  or 
performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  This  pre- 
eminence he  owed  to  many  difierent  cir- 
cumftances. 'Fhe  juperi-ority  which  Charles 
acquired  by  the  vifiory  of  Pavia,  and  which 
from  that  period  he  preferved  through  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  was  fo  manifeft, 
that  Francis’s  ftruggle  againft  his  exorbi- 
tant and  growing  dominion,  was  viewed  by 
moft  of  the  other  powers,  not  only  with 
the  partiality  which  naturally  arifes  from 
thofe  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
conteft,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who 
was  refilling  a common  enemy,  and  endea>?* 
vouring  to  fet  bounds  to  a monarch  equally 
formidable  to  them  all.  The  characters 
of  princes  too,  efpecially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their 
talents  for  government,  but  upon  their 
• qualities 
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equalities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithftanding 
the  many  errors  confpicuous  in  his  foreign 
policy  and  donieftic  adminillration,  was 
neverdielefs  humane,  beneficent,  generous. 
He  poiTefied  dignity  without  pride;  affabi- 
lity free  from  meannefs,  and  courtefy  ex- 
empt from  deceit.  All  who  had  accefs  to 
him  (and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied 
that  privilege)  refpefled  and  loved  him. 
Captivated  with  his  perfonal  qualities,  his 
fubjefts  forgot  his  defedls  as  a monarch, 
and  admiring  him  as  the  moft  accompiiflied 
and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions, 
they  never  murmured  at  a<fcs  of  mal-admi- 
niHration,  which  in  a prince  of  lefs  engag- 
ing difpofitious  would  have  been  deemed 
unpardonable.  This  admiration,  however, 
mull:  have  been  temporary  only,  and  would 
have  died  away  with  the  courtiers  who  be- 
llowed it ; the  illufion  ariling  from  his  pri- 
vate virtues  mull  have  ceafed,  and  pollerity 
would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct 
with  its  ufual  impartiality ; but  another 
circumilance  prevented  this,  and  his  name 
hath  been  iranfmitted  to  pollerity  with  in- 
creafing  reputation.  Science  and  the  arts 
had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progrefs  in 
France.  They  were  jull  beginning  to  ad- 
vance beyond  tlie  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  their  only  feat.  Francis  took  them 
immediately  under  his  proteftion,  and  vied 
with  Leo  himfelfin  the  Zealand  munincence 
vvit'.i  v.'hlch  he  encouraged  them.  He  in- 
vited learned  men  to  his  court ; he  con- 
verfed  with  them  familiarly,  he  employed 
them  in  bulinefs;  he  raifed  them  to  offices 
ofdignity,  and  honoured  them  with  his 
conlijence.  That  race  of  men,  not  more 
prone  to  complain  when  denied  the  refpedl 
to  which  they  fancy  themfeives  entitled, 
than  apt  to  be  pieafed  when  treated  with 
the  dillindlion  v/hich  they  confider  as  their 
due,  though  they  could  not  exceed  in  gra- 
titude to  luch  a benefadlcr,  llrained  their 
Invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity 
in  panegyric. 

Succeeding  authors,  warmed  with  their 
deferiptions  of  Francis’s  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  refined  upon  them. 
The  appellation  of  Father  of  Letters,  be- 
llowed upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his 
memory  facred  among  hillorians,  and  they 
feem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a fort  of  im- 
piety to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to  point 
out  his  defcLls.  Thus  Francis,  notvvith- 
llanding  his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of 
fuccefs,  hath  more  than  equalled  the  fame 
of  Charles.  The  virtues  which  he  pofief- 
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fed  as  a man  have  entitled  him  to  greater 
admiration  and  praife,  than  have  been  be- 
llowed upon  the  extenfive  genius  and  for- 
tunate arts  of  a more  capable,  but  lefs 
amiable  rival.  Robertfon^ 

§ 1 14.  ^he  CharaSler  of  Charles  V. 

As  Charles  was  the  firil  prince  of  his 
age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he 
a^ed,  whether  we  confider  the  greatnefs, 
the  variety,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  under- 
taking, was  the  mod  confpicuous.  It  is 
from  an  attentive  obfervation  to  his  con- 
dudl,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praifes  of 
the^panifii  hillorians,  or  the  undillinguifh- 
ing  cenfure  of  the  French,  that  a jult  idea 
of  Charles’s  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be 
collefted.  Fie  poffeffed  qualities  fo  pecu- 
liar, as  llrongly  mark  his  charader,  and 
not  only  dillinguilli  him  from  the  princes 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  fuperiority  over  them  which  he  fo 
long  maintained.  In  forming  his  fchemes, 
he  was,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  habit,  cau- 
tious and  confiderate.  Born  with  talents, 
which  unfolded  themfeives  llowly,  and 
were  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was 
accudomed  to  ponder  every  fubjed  that 
demanded  his  confideration,  with  a careful 
and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  thef 
whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and 
dwelling  upon  it  with  ferious  application, 
undiverted  by  pleafure,  and  hardly  relax- 
ed by  any  amufement,  he  revolved  it  in 
filence  in  his  own  bread : he  then  com- 
municated the  matter  to  his  miniders;  and 
after  hearing  their  opinions,  took  his  refo- 
lution  with adecifive  firmnefs,  which  feldoni 
follows  fuch  flow  confultations.  In  confe- 
qnence  of  this,  Charles’s  meafures,  inflead 
of  refembling  the  defultory  and  irregular 
failles  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Francis  I.  had 
the  appearance  of  a confident  fydem,  in 
which  all  the  parts  were  arranged,  the  ef~ 
fedls  were  forefeen,  and  the  accidents  were 
provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execu- 
tion was  no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  pa- 
tience in  deliberation.  He  confulted  with 
phlegm,  but  he  a6led  with  vigour ; and  did 
not  difeover  greater  fagacity  in  his  choice 
of  the  meafures  which  it  was  proper  to 
purfue,  thah  fertility  of  genius  in  finding 
out  the  means  for  rendering  his  purfuit  of 
them  fuccefsful.  Though  he  had  naturally 
fo  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that  during 
the  mod  ardent  and  budling  period  of  life, 
he  remained  in  the  cabinet  inadlive ; ytt 
when  he  chofe  at  length  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  fo  fojmed 

for 
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for  vigorous  exertions  in  every  diredion, 
that  he  acquired  fuch ' knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  fuch  talents  for  command, 
as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and 
fuccefs  to  the  moll  able  generals  of  the 
age.  But  Charles  poflefied,  in  the  moll 
eminent  degree,  the  fcience  which  is  of 
greateil  importance  to  a monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  ta- 
lents to  the  various  departments  which  he 
allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chie- 
vres  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  employed 
no  general  in  the  field,  no  minifier  in  the 
cabinet,  no  ambafiador  to  a foreign  court, 
no  governor  of  a province,  whofe  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trull  which  he  re- 
pofed  in  them.  Though  dellitute  of  that 
bew'itching  affability  of  manner,  whicJi 
gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 
proached his  perfon,  he  was  no  llranger 
to  the  virtues  which  fecure  fidelity  and  at- 
• tachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his-  generals ; he  rewarded  their 
fervices  with  munificence  ; he  neither  en- 
vied their  fame,  nor  difeovered  any  jea- 
loufy  of  their  power.  Almoll  all  the  ge- 
nerals who  condufled  his  armies,  may  be 
placed  on  a level  with  thofe  illuftrious  per- 
fonages  who  have  attained  the  higheil 
eminence  of  military  glory:  and  his  ad- 
vantages over  his  rivals  are  to  be  aferibed 
fo  manifeltly  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the 
commanders  whom  he  fet  in  oppofirion  to 
them,  that  this  might  feem  to  detrafl,  in 
feme  degree,  from,  his  own  merit,  if  the 
talent  of  difeovering  and  employing  fuch 
inllruments  were  not  the  moll  undoubted 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  govertment. 

There  were,  neverthelefs,  dei'edls  in  his 
political  charafler,  which  mufi;  confider- 
ably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  ex- 
traordinary talents.  CharUs’s  ambition 
was  infatiable;  and  though  there  feems  to 
be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion  prevalent 
in  his  owm  age,  that  he  had  formed  the 
chimerical  projefl  of  cflablilhing  an  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  in  -Europe,  it  is  certain 
that  his  defire  of  being  dillinguiflied  as  a 
conqueror  involved  him  in  continual  wars, 
which  exhaufled  and  opprefled  his  lubjei^fs, 
and  left  him  little  leilure  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objeds 
of  every  prince  who  makes  the  liappinels 
of  his  people  the  end  of  his  government. 
Charles,  at  a very  early  period  of  life, 
having  added  the  imperial  crown  to  the 
kingdom^  of  Spain,  and  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houfes  of  Aullria  ajid 
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Burgundy ; this  opened  to  him  fuch  a va^ 
field  of  enterprife,  and  engaged  him  in 
fchemes  fo  complicated  as  well  as  arduous, 
that  feeling  his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the 
execution  of  thefe,  he  had  often  recourfe 
to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  fuperior 
talents ; and  fometimes  ventured  on  fuch 
deviations  from  integrity,  as  were  difho- 
nourable  in  a great  prince.  His  infidious 
and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  con- 
fpicuous,  and  was  rendered  more  odious, 
by  a comparifon  with  the  open  and  unde- 
figning  charader  of  his  contemporaries, 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  This  differ- 
ence, though  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  di- 
yerfny  of  their  tempers,  mull  be  aferibed 
in  forne  degree  to  fuch  an  oppofition  in 
the  principles  of  their  political  condud,  as 
afiords  feme  cxcufe  for  this  defed  in 
Charles’s  behaviour,  though  it  cannot  ferve 
as  a j unification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry 
feldom  aded  but  from  the  impulfe  of  their 
pallions,  and  rufhed  headlong  towards  the 
objed  in  view.  Charles’s  meafures  being 
the  refult  of  cool  refledion,  were  difpofed 
ir.io  a regular  fyflem,  and  carried  on  upon 
a concerted  plan.  Pei  fons  who  ad  in  the 
former  manner  naturally  purfue  the  end 
in  view,  without  afluming  any  difguife,  or 
difplaying  much  addrefs.  Such  as  hold 
the  latter  courfe,  are  apt,  in  forming,  as 
well  as  in  executing  their  defigns,  to  em- 
ploy fuch  refinements,  as  always  lead  to 
artifice  in  condud,  and  often  degenerate 
into  deceit.  Robert/on. 

§115.  T'he  Charader  of  E i’  A M I NON  DAS. 

Epaminondas  was  born  and  educated  in 
that  honefl  poverty  which  thofe  lefs  cor- 
rupted ages  accounted  the  glorious  mark 
of  integrity  and  virtue.  The  inflrudions 
of  a Pythagorean  philofopher,  to  whom  he 
wxas  entrufled  in  his  earliefl  years,  formed 
him  to  all  the  temperance  and  fe verity 
peculiar  to  that  fed,  and  were  received 
with  a docility  and  pleafure  which  befpoke 
an  ingenuous  mind.  Mufic,  dancing,  and 
all  thofe  artswhich  were  accounted  honour- 
able diilindions  at  Thebe^-,  he  received 
.from  the  greateil  mailers.  lu  the  athletic 
exerciies  he  became  confpicuous,  but  foon 
learned  to  apply  particularly  to  thofe  which 
might  prepare  him  for  the  labours  and  oc- 
caiions  of  a military  life.  Flis  modefly 
and  gravity  rendered  him  ready  to  hear 
and  receive  inflrudion  ; and  his  genius  en- 
abled him  to  learn  and  improve.  A love 
of  truth,  a love  of  v irtue,  tendernefs,  and 
humaiiitv,  and  an  exalted  patriotifin,  he 

had 
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Iiad  learned,  and  Toon  dif played.  To  thefe 
glorious  qualities  he  added  penetration  and 
iagacity,  a happinefs  in  improving  every 
incident,  a confummate  fi-till  in  war,  an  un- 
conquerable patience  of  toil  and  diftrefs, 
a boldnefs  in  enterprife,  vigour,  and  mag- 
nanimity. Thus  did  he  become  great  and 
terrible  in  war  : nor  was  he  lefs  dilHn- 
guifhed  by  the  gentler  virtues  erf  peace 
and  retirement.  He  had  a foul  capable  of 
the  moft  exalted  and  difinterelled  friend- 
ihip.  The  warmth  of  his  benevolence 
fupplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  fortune  j 
his  credit  and  good  efikes  frequently  were 
employed  to  gain  that  relief  for  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  others,  which  his  own  circum- 
ftances  could  not  grant  them  : within  the 
narrow  fphere  of  thefe  were  his  deiires  re- 
gularly confined;  no  temptations  could 
conupt  him;  no  profpedts  of  advantage 
'could  fhake  his  integrity  ; to  the  public  he 
appeared  unalterably  and  folely  devoted  ; 
nor  could  neglefl  or  injuries  abate  his  zeal 
for  Thebes'.  All  thefe  illuftiious  quali- 
ties he  adorned  with  that  eloquence  which 
was  then  in  fuch  repute,  and  appeared  in 
council  equally  eminent,  equally  ufcful  to 
his  country  as  in  adfion.  By  him  Thebes 
firft  rofe  to  fovereign  power,  and  with  him 
file  loft  her  greatnefs.  . Leland. 

*■§416.  A Cnmpari/on  of  the  political  Prin^ 

ciples  and  Conduct  of  Cato,  Atticus, 

-and  Cicero. 

The  three  fefis  which  chiefly  engrofled 
the  philofophical  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Academic ; 
and  the  chief  ornaments  of  each  were, 
Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero;  who  lived  to- 
gether in  ftiidl  frlendfnip,  and  a mutual 
efteem  of  each  other’s  virtue:  but  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  thefe  three  will  fhew, 
by  faft  and  example,  the  diiFerent  merit 
of  their  feveral  principles,  and  whioh.,of 
them  was  the  beft  adapted  to  promotethe 
good  of  fodety. 

The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  enthufi- 
afts  in  philofophy ; ■who  held  none  to  be 
truly  wdfe  or  good  but  themfclves  ; placed 
■perfedl;  happinefs  in  virtue,  though  ftripped 
of  every  other  good  ; affirmed  all  fins  to 
be  equal,  all  deviations  from  right  equal- 
ly w’icked  ; to  kill  a dunghill-cock  with- 
out reafon,  the  fame  crime  as  to  kill  a 
parent;  that  a wile  man  could  never  for- 
give ; never  be  moved  by  anger,  favour, 
or  pity ; never  be  deceived ; never  re- 
'Peiit ; never  change  his  mind.  With  thefe 
principles  Cato  entered  into  public  life ; 
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and  acfted  in  it,  as  Cicero  fays,  ' as  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the 
dregs  of  Romulus.’  He  made  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  times  or  things  ; no  allow^ance  for 
the  vveaknefs  of  the  republic,  and  the 
power  of  thofe  who  opprefled  it : it  was 
his  maxim  to  combat^all  power  not  built 
upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at  leaft,  if  he 
could  not  controul  it:  he  knew  no  wmy  ^-o 
his  end,  but  the  dired;  ; and  whatever  ob- 
ftrudions  he  met  with,  refolved  ftili  to 
rulh  on,  and  either  to  furmount  them,  or 
perifli  in  the  attempt ; taking  it  for  a bafe- 
nefs,  and  confeffion  of  being  conquered, 
to  decline  a tittle  from  the  true  road.  In 
an  age,  tlierefore,  of  the  utmoft  libertinirm, 
when  the  public  difcipline  w'as  loft,  and  the 
government  itfelf  tottering,  he  ftrugglcd 
with  the  fame  zeal  againft  all  corruption, 
and  waged  a perpetual  war  with  a fuperior 
force ; whilft  the  rigour  of  his  principles 
tended  rather  to  alienate  his  friends,  than 
reconcile  enemies ; and  by  provoking  the 
power  that  he  could  not  fubdue,  help  to 
hafien  that  ruin  w'hich  he  was  ftriving  to 
avert : fo  that  after  a perpetual  courfe  of 
difappointments  and  repulfes,  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  purfue  his  old  way  any  fur- 
ther, inftead  of  taking  a new  one,  he  was 
driven  by  his  philofophy  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

But  as  the. Stoics  exalted  human  nature 
too  high,  fo  the  Epicureans  deprefied  it 
too  low ; as  thofe  raifed  it  to  the  heroic, 
thefe  debafed  it  to  the  brutal  ftate;  they 
held  pieafure  to  be  the  cffiief  good  of  m:m  ; 
death  the  extinftion  of  his  being  ; and 
placed  their  happinefs,  confequently,  in  the 
fecure  enjoyment  of  a pleafurable  life; 
efteeming  virtue  on  no  other  account  than 
as  it  was  a handmaid  to  pieafure,  and 
helped  to  enfure  the  polT-ffion  of  it,  by 
preferving  health  and  conciliating  friends. 
Their  wife  man,  therefore,  had  no  other 
duty,  but  to  provide  for  his  own  eafe,  to 
decline  all  ftruggles,  to  retire  from  public 
affairs,  and  to  imitate  the  life  of  their 
gods,  by  paffiiig  his  days  in  a calm, 
contemplative,  undifturbed  repofe,  in  the 
midft  of  rural  fliades  and  pleafant  gardens. 
This  was  the  fcheme  that  Atticus  fol- 
lowed : he  had  all  the  talents  that  could 
qualify  a man  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety.;  great 
parts,  learning,  judgment,  candour,  bene- 
volence, generofity,  the  fame  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  fame  fentiments  in  poli- 
tics, with  Cicero ; whom  he  was  always 
advifing  aifd  urging  to  aft,  yet  determin- 
ed never  to  ail  himfelf ; or  never,  at  leaft, 
3D  fp 
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fo  far  as  to  diluirb  his  cafe,  or  endanger 
his  fafeiy.  For  though  he  was  fo  llrid- 
ly  united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him 
above  all  men,  yet  he  managed  an  inte- 
rdl  all  the  while  with  the  oprofitc  fadiion, 
and  a friendihip  even  with  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, Clodiiis  and  Antony  ; that  he  might 
fecure,  againll  all  events,  the  grand  point 
which  he  had  in.  view,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  life.  Thus  two  excellent 
men,  by  their  miilaken  notions  of  virtue, 
drawn  from  their  principles  of  philofophy, 
were  made  ufelefs  in  a manner  to  their 
country,  each  in  a different  extreme  oflife; 
the  one  always  adling  and  expofing  himfelf 
to  dangers,  without  the  profpedl  of  doing 
good;  the  other,  without  attempting  to  do 
any,  refolving  never  to  a£l  at  all. 

Cicero  chofc  the  middle  way,  between  the 
obllinacy  of  Cato,  and  the  indolence  of  Atti- 
cus;  he  preferred  always  the  readiell  road 
to  what  was  right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him;  if 
not,  he  took  the  next  that  feetned  likely  to 
bring  him  to  the  fame  end;  and  in  politics, 
as  ill  morality,  when  he  could  not  arrive  at 
the  true,  contented  himfelf  with  the  proba- 
ble. He  often  compares  the  Hatefrn.an  to  the 
pilot,  whofe  art  confills  in  managing  every 
turn  of  the  winds, and  applying  even  the  moft 
pevverfe  of  the  progrefs  to  his  voyage  ; fo 
as,  by  changing  his  courfe,  and  enlarging 
his  circuit  of  failing,  to  arrive  with  fafety, 
though  later,  at  his  defined  port.  He 
mentions  likewife  an  obfervation,  which 
long  experience  had  confirmed  to  him, 
tliat  none  of  the  popular  and  ambitious, 
who  afpired  to  extraoidinary  commands, 
and  to  be  leaders  in  the  republic,  ever 
chofe  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the  people, 
till  they  had  firfl  been  rcpulfed  by  the  fe- 
nate.  This  was  verified  by  all  their  civil 
diffenfions,  from  the  Gracchi  down  to  Cat- 
far:  fo  that  when  he  faw  men  ofthisfplrit 
St  the  head  of  the  government,  who,  by 
the  fplendor  of  their  lives  and  aition.s,  had 
acquired  an  afeendant  over  the  populace, 
it  was  Ids  confant  ad\^ce  to  the  lenate,  to 
gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and  to 
gratify  their  thirfl  of  power  by  voluntary 
grants  of  it,  as  the  befl  way  to  moderate 
their  ambition,  and  reclaim  them  from 
defperate  councils.  He  declared  contention 
to  be  no  longer  prudent  than  while  it  either 
did  fcrvice,  or  at  lead  no  hurt ; but  when 
fadUon  was  grown  too  llrong  to  be  with 
dood,  that  it  was  time  to  give  over  fight- 
ing; and  nothing  left  but  to  extradt  lome 
good  out  of  the  ill,  by  mitigating  that 
power  bv  patience,  which  tliey  cotdd  not 


reduce  by  force  , and  conciliating  it,  i 
podible,  to  the  intered  of  the  date.  I’lii-s 
was  what  he  had  advifed,  and  what  he 
pradlifed  ; and  it  will  account,  in  a great 
mcafure,  for  thofe  parts  of  his  condudl 
which  are  the  mod  liable  to  exception  on 
the  account  of  that  complaifance  which  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  paid,  at  different  times, 
t©  the  feveral  ufurpers  of  illegal  power. 

Middleton, 

§ 1 17.  The  CharaSler  of  Lord  Tovexs- 

H E N D . 

Lord  Tovvnftiend,  by  very  long  expe- 
rience, and  unwearied  application,  was 
certainly  an  able  man  of  bufinefs,  which 
was  his  only  paflion.  His  parts  were  nei- 
ther above  nor  below  it ; they  were  rather 
flow,  a defedl  of  the  fafer  fide.  He  re- 
quired time  to  form  his  opinion ; but  when 
formed,  he  adhered  to  it  with  invincible 
firmnefs,  not  to  fay  obdinac^,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  was  impatient  of  comra- 
didlion. 

He  was  a mod  ungraceful  and  confufed 
fpeaker  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  inelegant  in 
his  language,  perplexed  in  his  arguments, 
but  ahvays  near  the  drefs  of  the  quedion. 

His  manners  were  coarfe,  rudic,  and 
fccmingly  brutal  ; but  his  nature  was  by 
no  means  fo ; for  he  was  a kind  hufuand 
to  both  his  wives,  a mod  indulgent  father 
to  all  his  children,  and  a benevolent  mafler 
to  his  fervants ; fure  tells  of  real  good- 
nature, for  no  man  can  long  together  fimu- 
late  or  diflimulate  at  home. 

He  was  a warm  friend,  and  a warm 
enemy  ; defects,  if  defeats  they  are,  infe- 
parable  in  human  nature,  and  often  ac- 
companying the  mod  generous  minds. 

Never  minider  had  cleaner  hands  than 
he  had.  Mere  domedic  axonomy  was  his 
only  care  as  to  money;  for  he  did  not  add 
one  acre  to  his  edatc,  and  left  his^  younger 
children  very  moderately  provided  for, 
though  he  had  been  in  confiderable  and  lu- 
crative employments  near  thirty  years. 

As  he  only  loved  power  for  the  fake  of 
power,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  he  was 

obliged  to  have  a mod  unwarrantable  com- 
plaifance for  the  intereds  and  even  didates 
of  the  eledorate,  which  was  the  only  way 
by  which  a Britifh  minider  could  hold  ei- 
ther favour  or  power  during  the  reigns  of 
king  George  the  Fird  and  Second. 

The  coarfenefs  and  imperioufnefs  of  his 
manners,  made  him  difagreeable  to  queen 
Caroline. 

Lord  Towafhend  was  not  of  a temp-t 

to 
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toa£l  a fecond  part,  after  having  aded  a 
fil’d,  as  he  did  during  the  reign  of  king 
George  the  Firlh  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  make  one  convulfive  druggie  to  revive 
his  expiring  power,  or,  if  that  did  not  fuc- 
cced,  to  retire  from  bufinefs.  He  tried  the 
experiment  upon  the  king,  with  whom  he 
had  a perfonal  intered.  The  experiment 
failed,  as  he  might  eafily,  and  ought  to 
have  forefeen.  He  retired  to  his  feat  in 
the  country,  and,  in  a few  years,  died  of 
an  apoplexy, 

, Having  thus  mentioned  the  dightdefeids, 
as  well  as  the  many  valuable  parts  of  his 
charader,  I rnud  declare,  that  I owed  the 
dormer  to  truth,  and  the  latter  to  gratitude 
and  frienddiip  as  well  as  to  truth,  fince, 
for  fome  years  before  he  retired  from  bud- 
nefs,  we  lived  in  the  drifted  intimacy  that 
the  difference  of  our  age  and  fituations 
could  admit,  during  which  time  he  gave 
me  many  unalked  and  unequivocal  proofs 
of  his  frienddiip.  Chejierjield, 

§ 1 1 8.  Idhe  Charader  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Pope  in  converfation  was  below  himfelf; 
he  was  feldom  eal\^  and  natural,  and  feem- 
ed  afraid  that  the  man  diould  degrade  the 
poet,  which  made  him  always  attempt  wit 
and  humour,  often  unfuccefsfully,  and  too 
often  unfeafonably.  I have  been  with  him 
a week  at  a time  at  his  houie  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  I necedarily  faw  his  mind  in 
its  undrefs,  when  he  was  both  an  agreeable 
and  indruflive  companion. 

His  moral  character  has  been  warmly 
attacked,  and  but  weakly  defended;  the 
natural  confequence  of  his  Ihining  turn 
to  fatire,  of  which  many  felt,  and  all  fear- 
ed the  fmart.  It  mud  be  owned  that  he 
was  the  mod  irritable  of  all  the  genus  irri- 
tabile  ‘vatiim^  od'ended  with  trides,  and  ne- 
ver forgetting  or  forgiving  them  ; but  in 
this  I really  think  that  the  poet  was  more 
in  fault  than  the  man.  He  was  as  great 
an  indance  as  any  he  quotes,  of  the  con- 
trarieties and  inconfidencics  of  human  na- 
ture; for,  notwithlfanding  the  malignancy 
of  his  fatires,  and  fome  blameable  padages 
of  his  life,  he  was  charitable  to  his  power, 
aflive  in  doing  good  offices,  and  pioufiy 
attentive  to  an  old  bedridden  mother,  who 
died  but  a little  time  before  him.  Kis 
poor,  crazy,  deformed  body  was  a mere 
Pandora’s  box,  containing  all  the  phyfical 
ills  that  ever  afflided  humanity.  This, 
perhaps,  whetted  the  edge  of  his  fatire> 
and  may  in  fome  degree  excufe  it. 

I will  fay  nothing  of  his  works,  they 
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fpcak  fufficiently  for  themfelves ; they  will 
live  as  long  as  letters  and  tafle  fhall  remain 
in  this  country,  and  be  more  and  more 
admired  as  envy  and  refentment  fhrdl  fub- 
fide.  But  1 will  venture  this  piece  of  claf- 
fical  blafphemy,  which  is,  that  hov/ever  he 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  obliged  to  Horace, 
Horace  is  more  obliged  to  him. 

CheJlerfieU. 

§119.  Chara^erofLordVtO'LX'SsQ^v.Q^'E., 
It  is  impoffible  to  find  lights  and  (hades 
firong  enough  to  paint  the  charader  of 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  a moft  morti- 
fying inftance  of  the  violence  of  human 
paffions,  and  of  the  mod  improved  and  ex- 
alted human  reafon.  Plis  virtues  and  his 
vices,  his  reafon  and  his  pafiions,  did  not 
blend  themfelves  by  a gradation  of  tints, 
but  formed  a ffiining  and  fiidden  contrafi. 
Here  the  darkefl,  there  the  moft  fplen- 
did  colours,  and  both  rendered  more  firik- 
ing  from  their  proximity.  Impetuofity, 
excefs,  and  almoft  extravagancy,  charac- 
terifed  not  only  Jiis  pafiions,  but  even  his 
fenfes.  Kis  youth  was  difiinguiffied  by  all 
the  tumult  and  liorm  of  pleafures,  in  which 
he  licentioufly  triumphed,  difdaining  all 
decorum.  His  fine  imagination  was  often 
heated  and  exhaulled,  with  his  body,  in 
celebrating  and  deifying  the  proftituie  of 
the  night;  and  his  convivial  joys  were 
puflied  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  frantic 
bacchanals.  Thefe  paffions  were  never 
interrupted  but  by  a ilronger  ambition. 
The  former  impaired  both  his  conftitution 
and  his  character;  but  the  latter  deftroyed 
both  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 

He  engaged  young,  and  difeinguifhei 
himfelf  in  bufinefs.  His  penetration  w'as 
almoft  intuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever 
fubjedl  he  either  fpoke  or  wrote  upon,  by 
the  moft  fplendid  eloquence;  not  a ftudied 
or  laboured  eloquence,  but  byfuch  a flow- 
ing’ happinefsof  diflion,  which  (from  care, 
perhaps,  at  firft)  was  become  fo  habitual 
to  him,  that  even  his  moft  familiar  con- 
verfations,  if  taken  down  in  writing,  w'ould 
have  borne  the  prefs,  without  the  leaft 
correftion,  either  as  to  method  or  ftyle. 
He  had  noble  and  generous  fentimtents, 
rather  than  fixed  letieCled  principles  of 
good- nature  and  friendfhip ; . but  they  were 
more  violent  than  lafting,  and  fuddenly 
and  often  varied  to  their  oppofite  extremes, 
with  regard  even  to  the  fame  perfons* 
He  received  the  common  attention  of  ci- 
vility as  obligations,  which  he  returned 
with  intereft;  and  refented  with  paffion 
3 D 2 the 
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the  little  inadvertencies  of  human  nature, 
wiiich  he  repaid  with  interefl;  too.  Even 
a difference  of  opinion  upon  a philofophi- 
cal  fubjehl,  would  provoke  aiid  prove  him 
no  practical  philofopher  at  lead. 

Notwithllanding  the  difiipation  of  his 
youth,  and  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his 
middle  age,  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of 
various  an.d  almod  univerfal  knowledge, 
whicli,  from  the  clearell;  and  quickdl  con- 
ception, and  the  happiefh-  memory  that 
ever  man  was  bleffed  with,  he  always  car- 
ried about  him.  It  was  his  pocket-money, 
and  he  never  had  occafion  to  draw  upon  a 
book  for  any  Turn.  He  excelled  more  par- 
ticularly in  hidory,  as  his  hi.dorical  works- 
plainly  prove.  1 he  relative,  political,  and 
commercial  interetls  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  particularly  of  his  own,  were  bet- 
ter known  to  him  than  perhaps  to  any  man 
in  it;  but  how  fleadily  he  purl'ued  the  latter 
in  hk  public  conduhl,  his  enemies  of  all  par- 
ties and  denominations  tell  with  pleafure. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  heap- 
plied  himfelf  to  lludy  with  his  charafterif- 
lical  ardour ; and  there  he  formed,  and 
chiefly  executed,  the  plan  of  his  great  phi- 
lofophical  work.  The  common  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  were  too  narrow  for  his 
warm  and  afpiring  imagination  ; he  mud 
go  extra  Jia:n7nantia  mernia  ?nundit  and  ex- 
plore the  unknown  and  unknowable  regions 
of  metaphyfles,  which  open  an  unbound- 
ed field  for  the  excurflons  of  an  ardent 
imagination ; whereendlefsconjedlures fup- 
ply  the  defefts  of  unattainable  knowledge, 
and  too  often  ufiirp  both  its  name  and  its 
influence. 

He  iisd  a very  handfom-e  perfon,  with  a 
mod  engjiging  addrefs  in  his  air  and  man- 
ners; he  had  all  the  dignity  and  good- 
breeding  which  a man  of  quality  fhould  or 
can  have,  and  which  fo  few,  in  this  coun- 
try at  Irad,  really  have. 

He  profefled  himfelf  a deid,  believing 
in  a general  Providence,  but  doubting  of, 
though  by  no  means  rejeding,  (as  is  com- 
monly fippofed)  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a future  dace. 

He  died  of  a cruel  and  fhocking  dif- 
teraper,  a cancer  in  Ills  face,  v/hich  he  en- 
dured with  firmnefs.  A week  before  he 
died,  r took  my  lad  leave  of  him  with 
grief;  and  he  returned  me  his  lad  farewel 
with  tendernefs,  and  faid,  “ God,  who 

placed  me  here,  will  do  what  he  pleafes 
‘‘  with  me  hereafter,*  and  he  knows  bed 

what  to  do.  May  he  blefs  you  I” 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 


:ts^  in  prose. 

character,  what  can  we  fay,  but,  alas ! pooi^ 
human  nature ! CheJlerfieUL 

§ 120.  Charadier  of  Mr,  Pulteney. 

Mr.  Pulteney  was  formed  by  nature  for 
focial  and  convivi  d plcafures.  Rcfent- 
ment  made  him  engage  in  bufmefs.  He 
had  thought  himfelf  flighted  by  Sir  Robert- 
V/alpoic,  to  W'hoin  he  publicly  avowed  not 
only  revenge,  but  utter  dedrudlon.  He' 
had  lively  and  fluning  parts,  a furprifing 
quicknefs  of  wit,  and  a happy  turn  to  the 
mod  amufing  and-  entertaining  kinds  of 
poetry,  as  epigrams,  ballads,  odes,  d:c. ; 
in  all  which  he  had  an  uncommon  facility. 
His  compofltions  in  that  way  were  fome- 
times  fatirical,  often  licentious,  but  always 
full  of  wit. 

He  had  a quick  and  clear  conception  cf 
buflnefs;  could  equally  detecd  and  pradife 
fophidry.  He  could  date  and  explain  the 
mod  intricate  matters,  even  in  figures,  with 
the  utmod  perfpicuity.  His  parts  were 
rather  a,bove  bufinefs  ; and  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination,  joined  to  the  impetuofity 
and  redlelfnefs  of  his  temper,  made  him 
incapable  of  conducling  it  long  together 
with  prudence  and  deadinefs. 

He  was  a mod  complete  orator  and  de- 
bater in  the  houfe  of  commons;  eloquent, 
entertaining,  perfuafive,  drong,  and  pa- 
thetic, as  occafion  required;  for  he  had 
arguments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  his  command. 
His  bread  was  the  feat  of  all  thofe  palTions 
which  degrade  our  nature  and  dillurb  our 
reafen.  There  they  raged  in  perpetual 
conflict;  but  avarice,  the  meaned  of  them 
all,  generally  triumphed,  ruled  abfolutely,- 
and  in  many  indances,  which  I forbear  to 
mention,  mod  fcandaloufly. 

His  fudden  paffion  was  outrageous,  but 
fupported  by  great  pcrfonal  courage.  No- 
thing. exceeded  his  ambition,  but  his  ava- 
rice; they  often  accompany,  and  are  fre- 
quently and  reciprocally  tlie  caufes  and  the 
eifefls  of  each  other;  but  the  latter  is  al- 
ways a clog  upon  the  former.  Heafledtd 
good-nature  and  compafiion  ; and  perhaps 
his  heart  might  feel  the  misfortunes  and 
didrefles  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  his 
hand  was  feldom  or  never  dretched  out  to 
relieve  them.  Though  he  was  an  able 
a6lor  of  truth  and  fmcerity,  he  could  occa- 
fionally  lay  them  afide,  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  ambition  or  avarice. 

He  w'as  once  in  the  greated  point  of  view 
that  ever  I faw  any  fubjedt  in.  When 
tire  oppofltion,  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  prevailed  at  lad 

againd 
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againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  became 
the  arbiter  between  the  crown  and  the 
people;  the  former  imploring  his  protec- 
tion, the  latter  his  fupport.  fn  that  criti- 
,cal  moment  his  various  jarring  pafTions 
were  in  the  highdl:  ferment,  and  for  a 
while  lufpended  his  ruling  one.  Seale  of 
lhame  made  him  hefitate  at  turning  cour- 
;tier  on  a fudden,  after  having  adled  the 
patriot  fo  long,  and  with  fo  much  appdaufe  ; 
and  his  pride  made  him  declare,  tnat  he 
would  accept  of  no  place  ; vainly  imagin- 
ing, that  he  could,  by  fuch  a fmiulated  and 
.temporary  fclf-den'al,  preferve  his  popu- 
larity with  the  public,  and  his  power  at 
.court.  He  was  millaken  in  both.  The 
king  hated  him  almoll  as  much  for  what 
die  might  have  done,  as  for  what  he  had 
done  ; and  a motley  miniilry  was  formed, 
which  by  no  means  clefired  his  company. 
The  nation  looked  upon  him  as  a deferter, 
and  he  fiirunk  into  infignificancy  and  an 
/earldom. 

He  made  feveral  attempts  afterwards  to 
retrieve  die  opportunity  he  had  loft,  but 
in  vain  ; his  Gtuation  would  not  allow  it. — 
He  was  fixed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that 
hofpital  of  incurables;  and  his  retreat  to 
popularity  was  cut  oif  : for  the  confidence 
■ of  the  public,  when  once  great,  and  once 
loft,  is  never  to  be  regained.  He  lived 
afterwards  in  retirement,  with  the  wretch- 
ed comfort  of  Horace’s  mifer  : 

Populus  me  fibilat,  8cc. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  fafpedled  to  have 
given  too  ftrong  colouring  to  fome  features 
of  this  portrait;  but  I folemnly  proteft, 
that  I have  drawn  it  confcientioufly,  and 
to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  from  a very 
long  acquaintance  with,  and  obfervation 
of,  the  original.  Nay,  I have  rather  fof- 
tened  than  heightened  the  colouring. 

CheJie^eU. 

§ 12,1.  Charader  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. 

I much  queftion  whether  an  impartial 
charadler  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  or 
can  be  tranfinitted  to  pofterity ; for  he 
governed  this  kingdom  fo  long,  that  the 
various  paffions  of  mankind  mingled,  and 
■in  a manner  incorporated  themfdves,  with 
every  thing  that  was  faid  or  written  con- 
cerning him.  Never  was  man  more  flat- 
tered, nor  more  abufed ; and  his  long 
power  was  probably  the  chief  caufe  of 
both.  I w'as  much  acquainted  with  him, 
both  in  his  public  and  his  private  life.  I 
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mean  to  do  inipartial  juftice  to  his  charac- 
ter ; and  therefore  my  pidure  of  him  will, 
perhaps,  l)e  more  like  him  than  it  will  be 
like  any  of  the  other  pidurcs  drawn  of 
him. 

In  private  life  he  was  good-natured, 
chearful,  focial ; inelegant  in  his  manners, 
loofc  in  his  morals.  He  had  a coarfe, 
ftrong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free  of  for 
a man  in  his  ftation,  as  it  is  always  incon- 
fiftent  with  dignity.  He  was  very  able  as  a 
miniller,  bnt  without  a certain  elevation  of 
mind  necefiary  for  great  good  or  great  mif- 
chief.  Profufe  and  appetent,  his  ambition 
was  fubfervient  to  his  dcfire  of  making  a 
great  fortune.  He  had  more  of  the  Ma- 
zarin  than  of  the  Richelieu.  He  would 
do  mean  things  for  profit,  and  never 
thought  of  doing  great  ones  for  glory. 

He  was  both  the  beft  parliament-roan, 
and  the  ableft  manager  of  parliamqxjt, 
that,  I believe,  ever  lived.  An  artful,  ra- 
ther than  an  eloquent  fpeaker ; he  faw,  as 
by  intuition,  the  di'pofltion  of  the  houfe, 
and  prefled  or  receded  accordingly.  So 
clear  in  ftating  the  inoft  intricate  matters, 
efpecially  in  the  finances,  thnt,  whilft  he 
was  fpeaking,  the  moft  ignorant  thought 
that  they  underftcod  what  they  really  did 
not.  Money,  not  prerogative,  was  the  chief 
engine  of  his  adminiftration ; and  he  em- 
ployed it  with  afuccefs  wliich  in  a manner 
difgraced  humanity.  He  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  inventor  of  that  fhameful  me- 
thod of  governing,  vvhich  had  been  gain- 
ing ground  infenfibly  ever  fince  Charles 
II. ; but,  with  uncommon  fkill,  and  un- 
bounded profufion,  he  brought  it  to  that 
perfedion,  which  at  this  time  difhonours 
and  diftrefles  this  country,  and  which  (if 
not  checked,  and  God  knows  how  it  can 
be  now  checked)  muft  ruin  it. 

Befides  this  powerful  engine  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  a moft  extraordinary  talent 
of  perfuading  and  working  men  up  to 
his  purpofe.  A hearty  kind  of  franknefs, 
which  fometimes  feemed  impudence,  made 
people  think  that  he  let  them  into  his 
fecrets,  whilft  the  impolitenefs  of  his  man- 
ners feemed  to  atteft  his  fmcerity.  When 
he  found  any  body  proof  againft  pecuniary 
temptations  ; which,  alas  1 was  but  fel- 
dom,  he  had  recourfe  to  a ftill  worfe  art ; 
for  he  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  all  notions 
cf  public  virtue,  and  the  love  of  one’s 
country,  calling  them,  The  chimerical 

fchoobboy  flights  of  claffical  learning;’* 
declaring  himfelf,  at  th«  fame  time,  No 
“ faint,  no  Spartan,  no  reformer.”  He 
3 D 3 would 
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would  frequently  afic  ycung  fellows,  at 
their  fird  appearance  in  the  world,  while 
their  honeft  hearts  were  yet  untainted, 

“ Well,  are  you  to  be  an  old  Roman  ? a 
“ patriot  ? you  will  foon  come  off  of  that, 

“ and  grow  wifer.”  And  thus  he  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  morals  than  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  to  which  j am  per- 
fuaded  he  meant  no  ill  in  his  lieart. 

He  was  the  eafy  and  profufe  dupe  of 
women,  and  in  fome  inflances  indecently 
fo.  He  was  exceffively  open  to  flattery, 
even  of  the  grofl'eif  kind  ; and  from  the 
coarfefl  bunglers  of  that  vile  prcfefiion  ; 
which . engaged  him  to  pafs  moll:  of  his 
leifure  and  jovial  hours  with  people  whofe 
blafled  charadlers  refledlcd  upon  his  own. 
He  was  loved  by  many,  but  refpeded  by 
none;  his  familiar  and  illiberal  mirth  and 
raillery  leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was 
not  vindidive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
placable  to  thofe  who  had  injured  him  the 
mod.  His  gcod-humour,  good-nature, 
and  beneficence,  in  the  feveral  relations  of 
father,  hufoand,  maker,  and  friend,  gained 
him  the  warmeil  affedions  of  all  within  that 
circle. 

His  name  will  not  be  recorded  in  liillory 
among  the  “ bed  or  the  “ bed  nii- 

niders  but  much  lefs  ought  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  word. 

Chejierfield. 

§ 12  2.  CharaSIer^  of  LorJ  Granville. 

Lord  Granville  had  great  parts,  and  a 
mod  uncommon  fhare  of  learning  for  a 
man  of  quality.  He  was  one  of  the  bell 
fpeakers  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  both  in  the 
declamatory  and  the  argumentative  way. 
He  had  a wonderful  quicknefs  and  preci- 
fion  in  feizing  the  drefs  of  a quedicn,  which 
no  art,  no  fophidry,  could  difguife  in  him. 
In  bufinefs  he  was  bold,  enterprifing,  and 
overbearing.  He  had  been  bred  up  in 
high  monarchical,  that  is,  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which  his  ardent 
and  imperious  temper  made  him  think 
were  the  only  rational  and  pradlicable 
ones.  He  would  have  been  a great  fird 
minider  in  France,  little  inferior,  perhaps, 
to  Richelieu  ; in  this  government,  which 
is  yet  free,  he  would  have  been  a danger- 
ous one,  little  lefs  fo,  perhaps,  than  Lord 
Strafford.  He  was  neither  ill-natured,  nor 
vindidfive,  and  had  a great  contempt  for 
money;  his  ideas  were  all  above  it.  Jn 
focial  life  he  was  an  agreeable,  good  hu- 
moured, and  indrudive  companion ; a 
great  but  entertaining  talker. 
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He  degraded  kimfelf  by  the  vice  of 
drinking;  which,  together  with  a great 
dock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  brought 
away  with  him  from  Oxford,  and  retained 
and  pradifed  ever  afterwards.  By  his 
own  indudry,  he  had  made  himfelf  maker 
of  all  the  modern  languages,  and  had  ac-  ' 
quired  a great  knowledge  of  the  law.  His  ' 
political  knowledge  of  the  intered  of 
princes  and  of  commerce  was  extenfive, 
and  his  notions  were  jud  and  great.  His 
charadfer.  may  be  fummed  up,  in  nice  pre- 
cifion,  quick  decinon,  and  unbounded  pre- 
fumption.  Ihid. 

§ 123.  Charadlcr  of  Mr.Yv.'LYihM, 

Mr.  Pelham  had  good  fenfe,  without 
either  lliining  paits  or  any  degree  of  lite-  I 
rature.  He  had  by  no  means  an  elevated 
or  enterprifing  gmiius,  but  had  a more 
manly  and  dcady  refolution  than  his  bro- 
ther tlie  Duke  of  Newcadie.  He  had  a ; 
gentleman-like  franknefs  in  his  behaviour, 
and  as  great  point  of  honour  as  a minider 
can  have,  efpecially  a minider  at  the  head  i 
of  the  treafury,  where  mimberlefs  durdy  ■ 
and  unfatiable  beggars  of  condition  ^iply, 
who  cannot  all  be  gratified,  nor  all  with  I 
fafety  be  refufed.  1 

He  was  a very  inelegant  fpeaker  in  par- 
liament, but  fpoke  with  a certain  candour  I 
and  opennel's  that  made  him  be  well  heard, 
and  generally  believed.  | 

Pie  wilhed  well  to  the  public,  and  ma- 
naged the  finances  with  great  care  and 
perlonal  purity.  Pie  par  negotiis  nequs 
Jupra:  had  many  domedic  virtues  and  no 
vices.  Jf  his  place,  and  the  power  that 
accompanies  it,  made  him  fome  public 
enemies,  his  behaviour  in  both  fecured  him 
from  perfonal  and  rancorous  ones.  Thofe 
who  wilhed  him  word,  only  wilhed  them- 
felves  in  his  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  honourable 
man,  and  a well-vvilhing  minider. 

Ibid. 

§ 124.  Charadler  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Scarborough. 

In  drawing  the  charadler  of  Lord  Scar- 
borough, I will  be  driclly  upon  my  guard 
againd  the  partiality  of  that  intimate  and 
unrefeived  friendfhip,  in  which  we  lived 
for  more  than  twenty  years ; to  which 
friendfliip,  as  well  as  to  the  public  notoriety 
of  it,  I owe  much  more  than  my  pride 
will  let  my  gratitude  own.  If  this  may  be 
fufpedled  to  have  bbded  my  judgment,  it 
mud,  at  the  lame  time,  be  aimwed  to  have 

in  lor  me  d 
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informed  it ; for  the  mcft  fecret  movements 
of  his  whole  foul  were,  without  dil'guil'e, 
communicated  to  me  only.  However,  I 
will  rather  lower  than  heighten  the  colour- 
ing; 1 will  mark  the  fhades,  and  draw  a 
credible  rather  than  an  exad  likenefs. 

He  had  a very  good  perfon,  rather  above 
the  middle  fizc ; a handfome  face,  and, 
when  he  was  cheerful,  the  moll  engaging 
countenance  imaginable : when  grave, 

which  he  was  oftenell,  the  moll  refpeclable 
one.  Ele  had  in  the  highell  degree  the 
air,  manners,  and  addreis,  of  a man  of 
quality  ; politenefs  with  eafe,  and  dignity 
without  pride. 

Bred  in  camps  and  courts,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  h<e  was  untainted  with  the 
failiionabic  vices  of  thefe  warm  climates  ; 
but  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  exprelhon) 
he  dignined  them,  inllead  of  their  degrad- 
ing him  into  any  mean  or  indecent  adlion. 
He  had  a good  degree  of  claflical,  and  a 
great  one  of  modern,  knowledge ; with  a 
juft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a delicate  tafte. 

In  his  common  expenccs  he  \yas  liberal 
within  bounds;  but  in  his  charities,  and 
bounties  he  had  none.  I have  known  them 
put  him  to  fome  prefent  inconveniencies. 

He  was  a ftrong,  but  not  an  eloquent  or 
•florid  fpeakcr  in  parliament.  He  fpoke 
fo  unafedledly  the  honeft  diiflates  of  his 
heart,  that  truth  and  virtue,  which  never 
want,  and  feldom  wear,  ornaments,  feemed 
only  to  borrow  his  voice.  This  gave  fuch 
an  aftonifliing  \veight  to  all  he  laid,  that 
lie  more  than  once  carried  an  unwilling 
majority  after  him.  Such  is  the  autho- 
riry  of  unfufpeded  virtue,  that  it  will 
fometimes  fname  vice  into  decency  at 
* leall. 

He  was  not  only  offered,  but  prefted  to 
accept,  the  poll  of  fecretary  of  Hate ; but 
he  conftaiitly  refufed  it.  1 once  tried  to 
perfuade  him  to  accept  it;  but  he  told 
me,  that  both  the  natural  warmth  and  me- 
lancholy of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  for 
it;  and  that  moreover  he  knew  very  well 
that,  in  thofe  minifterial  employments,  the 
courfe  of  bufinefs  made  it  neceilkry  to 
do  many  hard  things,  and  fome  unjuft 
ones,  which  could  only  be  authorifed  by 
the  jefuitical  cafuiftry  of  the  direction  of 
the  intention  : a doftrine  which  he  faid  he 
could  not  poffibly  adopt.  Whether  he 
was  the  firft  that  ever  made  that  objedlion, 
I cannot  affirm  ; but  I fufped  that  he  wall 
be  the  laft.  c C 

He  vyas  a true  coaftitutional,  and  yet 


pra<5licabic  patriot;  a fincere  lover,  and  a 
zealous  alferter  of  the  natural,  the  civil, 
and  the  religious  rights  of  his  country : 
hut  h'3  would  not  quarrel  with  the  crown, 
for  fome  flight  ftretches  of  the  preVoga- 
tive ; nor  wdth  the  people,  for  fome  un- 
wary eburidens  of  liberty  ; nor  with  any 
one  for  a difference  of  opinion  in  fpecula- 
tive  points.  He  confidered  the  conllicu- 
tlon  in  die  aggregate,  and  only  w'archcd 
tliat  no  one  part  of  it  Ibould  preponderate 
too  much. 

His  moral  charafler  was  fo  pure,  that  if 
one  may  lay  of  that  imperfedt  creature 
man,  w hat  a celebrated  hiftorian  fays  of 
Scipio,  us7  non  lau'dandum  cut  dixit,  aut 
fecit-,  aut  fenft ; 1 finccrtly  think  (I  had 
almoir  faid  1 know),  one  might  fay  it  wdth 
great  truth  of  him,  one  lingle  inftance 
excepted,  which  lhall  be  mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  noblell  and  llrifleft 
principles  of  honour  and  gencrofity,  the 
tenderell  fentiments  of  benevolence  and 
compaiiion;  and,  as  he  was  naturally 
warm,  he  could  not  even  hear  of  an  in- 
jullicc  or  a bafenefs,  wdthout  a fudden 
indignation  : nor  of  the  misfortunes  or 
mifeiies  of  a fellow  creature,  without 
melting  into  foftnefs,  and  endeavouring  to 
relieve  them.  This  part  of  his  charader 
w'as  fo  univerfally  known,  that  our  beft 
and  moll  fatirical  Englilh  poet  fays. 

When  I confefs  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 

And  melts  to  goednefs,  need  1 Scarborough 
name  ? 

He  had  not  the  leaft  pride  of  birth  and 
rank,  that  common  narrow  notion  of  little 
minds,  that  wretched  miftaken  fucceda- 
neum  of  merit;  but  he  was  jealous  to 
anxiety  of  his  charader,  as  all  men  are 
who  deferve  a good  one.  And  fuch  w'as 
his  diffidence  upon  that  fubjed,  that  he 
never  could  be  perfuaded  that  mankind 
really  thought  of  him  as  they  did  ; for 
furely  never  man  had  a higher  reputation, 
and  never  man  enjoyed  a more  univerfal 
efteem.  Even  knaves  refpeded  him ; and 
fools  thought  they  loved  him.  Jf  he  had 
any  enemies  (for  I proteft  I never  knew 
one),  they  could  be  only  fuch  as  were 
weary  of  always  hearing  of  Arillides 
the  Juft. 

He  was  too  fubjed:  to  fudden  gufts  of 
pafiion,  but  they  never  hurried  him  into 
any  illiberal  or  indecent  expreffion  or  ac- 
tion ; fo  invincibly  habitual  to  him  were 
good-nature  and  good-manners.  But  if 
3 D 4 ever 
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ever  any  word  happened  to  fall  from  him 
in  warmth,  which  upon  fublequent  reflec- 
tion he  h'lnfelf  thought  too  hrong,  he  was 
never  eafy  till  he'  had  made  more  than  a 
fufficient  atonement  for  it. 

He  had  a moft  unfortunate,  1 will  cal!  it 
a moll  fatal  kind  of  melancholy  in  his  na- 
ture, which  often  made  him  both  abfent 
and  filent  in  company,  but  never  morofe 
or  four.  At  other  times  he  was  a chear- 
ful  and  agreeable  companion;  but,  con- 
fcious  that  he  was  not  always  fo,  he  avoid- 
ed company  too  much,  and  was  too  often 
alone,  giving  way  to  a train  of  gloomy 
refledlions. 

His  conflitution,  wliich-  was  never  ro- 
buU,  broke  rapidly  at  tire  latter  end  of  his 
life.  lie  had  two  fevere  flrokcs  of  apo- 
plexy or  palfy,  which  confiderably  affected 
his  body  and  his  mind. 

I delire  that  this  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a full  and  finiihed  charaAer,  writ 
for  the  fake  of  writing  it ; but  as  my  fo- 
lemn  clepolit  of  the  truth  to  the  belief  my 
knowledge.  I owed  this  fmal!  depofit  of 
jullice,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  the  memory  of  the 
bell  man  I ever  knew,  and  of  the  deareil 
friend  I ever  had.  CheJhrfeU. 

§125.  C haraHer  cf  Lord  H A R D w i c k E . 

Lord  Hardwicke  was,  perhaps,  the 
greateft  magidrate  that  tins  country  ever 
had.  He  prefided  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery above  twenty  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  none  of  his  decrees  were  revetted, 
nor  the  juftnefs  of  tliein  ever  queflioned. 
Though  aval  ice  was  his  ruling  paffion,  he 
was  never  in  the  leafl  fufpeAcd  of  any  kind 
of  corruption:  a rare  and  meritorious  in- 
flance  of  virtue  and  lelf-denial,  under  the 
influence  of  fuch  a craving,  infatiable,  and 
increafing  pafTion. 

He  had  great  and  clear  parts  ; under- 
flood, loved,  and  cultivated  the  belles  let- 
tres.  He  was  an  agreeable,  eloquent 
fpeaker  in  pailiament,  but  not  without 
fome  little  tinAure  of  the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  midake,  or  at  leafl  to 
feem  to  miiiake,  their  own  talents,  in 
hopes,  perhaps,  of  mifleading  others  to 
allow  them  that  which  they  are  confeious 
they  do  not  pexfiefs.  Thus  Lord  Hard- 
wicke valued  himfelf  more  upon  being  a 
great  minider  of  date,  which  he  certainly 
was  not,  than  upon  being  a greaf  magi- 
drate,  which  he  certainly  was. 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of 
them  great.  Good  order  and  domedic 
details  were  his  proper  department.  The 
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great  and  fnining  parts  of  government, 
though  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive, 
were  above  his  timidity  to  undertake. 

By  great  and  lucraiive  employments, 
during  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  and  by  ' 
dill  greater  parfimony,  he  acquired  an 
immenfe  fortune,  and  edabliPned  his  nu- 
meious  family  in  advantageous  polls  and 
pirofirable  alliances. 

Though  he  had  been  folicitorand  attor- 
ney-general,  he  was  by  no  means  what  is 
called  a prerogative  lav/yer.  He  loved 
the  conflitution,  and  maintained  the  jud 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  without 
dretching  it  to  the  oppredion  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  was  naturally  humane,  moderate, 
and  decent ; and  when,  by  his  former  em- 
ployments, he  was  obliged  to  profecute 
date-criminals,  he  difeharged  that  duty  in 
a very  diderent  manner  from  mod  cf  his 
predecePi'ors,  who  were  too  judly  called 
the  blood-hounds  of  the  crown. 

He  was  a chearful  and  indruAive  com- 
panion, humane  in  his  nature,  decent  in 
his  manners,  undained  with  any  vice  (ava- 
rice excepted),  a very  great  magidrate, 
but  by  no  means  a great  minider. 

ChcjlerJield. 

§ 126.  Char  abler  of  the  Duke  of  New'- 

CASTLE. 

The  Duke  of  Newcadle  will  be  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  hidory  of  thefe  times, 
and  with  fo  ftrong  a biafs  either  for  or 
againd  him,  that  I rcfolved,  for  the  fake 
of  truth,  to  draw  his  charaAer  with  my 
ufual  impartiality  : for  as  he  had  been  a 
minider  d'r  above  forty  years  together, 
and  in  the  lafl  ten  years  of  that  period 
firil  minider,  he  had  full  time  to  oblige 
one  half  of  the  nation,  and  to  odend  the 
other. 

We  were  cotemporaries,  near  relations, 
and  familiar  acquaintances ; fometimes 
W'dl,  and  fometimes  ill  together,  according 
to  the  feveral  variations  of  political  affairs, 
which  know  no  relations,  friends,  or  ac- 
quaintances. 

The  public  opinion  put  him  below  his 
level : for  though  he  had  no  fuperior 
parts,  or  eminent  talents,  he  had  a mod 
indefatigable  indudry,  a perfeverance,  a 
court  craft,  a fervile  compliance  with  the 
will  of  his  fo\* reign  for  the  time  being; 
which^ualicies,  with  ordy  a common  (hare 
of  cornmon  fenfe,  will  carry  a man  fooncr 
and  more  fafely  through  the  dark  laby- 
rinths of  a court,  than  the  mod  fliining 

parts 
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p?a*ts  would  do,  without  thofe  ineaner  ta- 
lents. 

He  v/as  good-natured  to  a degree  of 
weaknefs,  even  to  tears,  upon  the  flighteft 
occafions.  Exceedingly  timorous,  both  per- 
fonally  and  politically,  dreading  tlie  ieail: 
innovation,  and  keeping,  with  a fcriipulous 
timidity,  in  the  beaten  track  of  bufmefs, 
as  having  the  fafeil  bottom, 

I will  mention  one  inrtance  of  this  dif- 
pofition,  which,  I think,  will  fet  it  in  the 
lirongeit  light.  When  I brought  the  bill 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  corredling  and 
amending  the  calendar,  I gave  him  pre- 
vious notice  of  rny  intentions : he  was 
alarmed  at  fo  bold  an  undertaking,  and 
conjured  me  not  to  dlir  matters  that  had 
been  long  quiet ; adding,  that-  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things.  I did  not,  how- 
ever, yield  to  the  cogency  of  thefe  argu- 
ments, but  brought  in  the  bill,  and  it  pall- 
ed unanimouHy.  From  fuch  weakneffes  it 
necelTarily  follows,  that  he  could  have  no 
great  ideas,  nor  elevation  of  mind. 

Flis  ruling,  ©r  rather  his  only,  palTion 
was,  the  agitation,  the  buflle,  and  the 
hurry  of  bufmefs,  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed  above  forty  years;  but  he  was 
as  dilatory  in  difpatching  it,  as  he  was 
eager  to  engage  in  it.  He  was  always  in 
a hurry,  never  walked,  but  aUvays  run, 
infomuch  that  I have  fometimes  told  him, 
that  by  his  fleetnefs  one  ihould  rather  take 
him  for  the  courier  than  the  author  of  the 
letters. 

He  was  as  jealous  of  his  power  as  an 
impotent  lover  of  his  miitrefs,  without  ac- 
tivity of  mind  enough  to  enjoy  or  exert  it, 
but  could  not  bear  a Ihaie  even  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  it. 

Flis  levees  were  his  pleafure,  and  his 
triumph;  he  loved  to  have  them  crowded, 
and  confequently  they  were  fo : there  he 
made  people  of  buhnefs  wait  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  anti-chamber,  while  he  trifled 
away  that  time  with  fome  infignificant  fa- 
vourites in  his  clofet.  Wiien  at  lad  he 
came  into  his  levee-room,  he  accoded, 
hugged,  embraced,  and  promifed  every 
body,  W'ith  a feeming  cordiality,  but  at  the 
fame  time  with  an  illiberal  and  degrading 
familiarity. 

Fie  v/as  exceedingly  difintereded : very 
profufe  of  his  own  fortune,  and  abhorring 
all  thofe  means,  too  often  ufed  by  perfons 
in  his  ftation,  either  to  gratify  their  aVj^rice, 
or  to  fupply  their  prodigality ; for  he  re- 
tired from  bulinefs  in  the  year  1762,  above 
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four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  poorer  than 
when  he  fird  engaged  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a compound 
of  mod  human  weaknedes,  but  untainted 
with  any  vice  or  crime.  Ch  furfitld. 

§ 127.  Cbaradler  cf  the  Duke  o/'  Bed- 
F o k D . 

T’ne  Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  con- 
fidcrable  lor  his  rank  and  irrimenfe  for- 
tune, than  for  either  liis  parts  or  his  vir- 
tues. 

He  had  rather  more  than  a common 
fhare  of  common  fenfe,  but  with  a head 
fo  wrong- turned,  and  fo  invincibly  oblli- 
nate,  that  the  fhare  of  parts  which  he  had 
was  of  little  ule  to  liim,  and  very  trou- 
blefome  to  others. 

He  was  paffionate,  though  obdinate  ; 
and,  though  both,  was  always  governed 
by  fome  low  dependants ; who  had  art 
enough  to  make  him  believe  that  he  go- 
verned them. 

His  m.anners  and  addrefs  were  exceed- 
ingly illiberal ; he  had  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  defire  of  pleafmg. 

In  fpeaking  in  the  houfe,  he  had  an  ine- 
legant flow  of  words,  but  not  without  fome 
reafoning,  matter,  and  method. 

He  had  no  amiable  qualities:  but  he 
had  no  vicious  nor  criminal  ones:  lie  was 
much  below  Ihining,  but  above  contempt 
in  any  cliaraUer. 

In  fhort,  he  was  a Duke  of  a refpe(?<:able 
fan^ly,  and  with  a very  great  eilate. 

§ 128.  Another  Char  abler. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  indeed  a very 
confide  table  man.  The  highelt  rank,  a 
fplendid  fortune,  and  a name  glorious  till 
it  was  his,  were  fufficient  to  have  fupport- 
ed  him  with  meaner  abilities  than  he 
poflelTed.  The  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  un- 
common advantages  might  have  been 
more  honourable  to  himfelf,  but  could 
not  be  more  inftruflive  to  mankind.  The 
eminence  of  his  ftation  gave  him  a com- 
manding profpe£l  cf  his  duty.  The  road 
which  led  to  honour  was  open  to  his 
view.  He  could  not  lofe  it  by  miltake,  and 
he  had  no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by 
deflgn. 

An  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, would  never  proftitute  his  dignity  in 
parliamj|B|by  an  indecent  violence,  either 
in  oppreffing  or  defending  a minifler  : he 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancoroully  per- 
lecute,  at  another  bafely  cringe  to  the  fa» 

vourite 
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vourlte  of  his  fovereign.  Though  de- 
ceived perhaps  in  his  youth,  he  would 
not,  through  the  courfe  of  a long  life,  have 
invariably  chofen  his  friends  from  among 
the  mofl;  profligate  of  mankind  : his  own 
honour  would  have  forbidden  him  from 
mixing  his  private  pleafures  or  converfa- 
tion  with  jockeys,  gamcflcrs,  blafphemcrs, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have 
never  felt,  much  lefs  would  he  have  fubmit- 
ted  to,  the  humilitating  neceffity  of  engag- 
ing in  the  interell:  and  intrigues  of  his  de- 
pendants; of  fupplying  their  vices,  or  re- 
lieving their  beegary,  at  the  expence  of 
his  country.  Ke  would  not  have  betrayed 
inch  ignorance,  or  fuch  contempt  of  the 
conflitution,  as  openly  to  avow  in  a court 
of  jiiilicc  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  a bo- 
1-0 ugh.  If  it  ihould  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  afflifl  him  with  a dornedic  inif- 
fortune,  he  would  I'ubmit  to  the  llrokc 
with  feeling,  but  not  witltout  dignity  ; and 
not  look  for,  or  find,  an  immediate  confo- 
lation  for  the  lofs  of  an  only  fon  in  con- 
fultations  and  empty  bargains  fora  place 
at  court,  nor  in  the  mifery  of  ballotting  at 
the  India-hcnfc. 

'Hie  Duke’s  hifeory  began  to  be  im- 
portant at  that  aufpicious  period,  at  whicli 
he  was  deputed  to  the  court  of  Verfaillcs. 
It  was  an  honourable  cilice,  and  Wis  exe- 
cuted with  the  lame  fpirit  with  which  it 
was  accepted.  His  patrons  wanted  an 
ambaflador  who  would  fubmit  to  make 
concellions : — their  bufmefs  required  a 
man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own 
dignity,  as  for  the  wedfare  of  his  country  ; 
and  tl»ey  found  him  in  the  iird  rank  of  the 
nobility.  yunius, 

§ 129.  CharoMer  of  Mr.  Henry  Fo.x,  af_ 
ternroards  Lord  Holland. 

Mr.  Henry  Fox  was  a younger  brother 
of  the  lowcfl  extraction.  Kis  father,  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  made  a confiderable  fortune, 
Ibrnehow  or  other,  and  left  him  a fair 
younger  brother’s  portion,  which  he  foon 
fpent  in  the  common  vices  of  youth,  gam- 
ing included:  this  obliged  him  to  travel 
for  fomc  time. 

When  he  returned,  though  by  educa- 
tion a Jacol)i'e,  he  attached  himfelf  to 
S'r  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  one  of  his 
ableil  elves.  He  had  no  fixed  principles 
cither  of  religion  or  morality,^and  was 
too  unwary  in  ridiculing  and'  Fxpofing 
them. 

He  had  very  great  abilities  and  indefa- 
ligrnblc  induflry  in  bufmefs;  great  fidll  in 


managing,  that  is,  in  corrupting,  che  lioufc 
of  commons;  and  a wonderful  dexterity  in 
attaching  individuals  to  himfelf.  lie  pro- 
moted, encouraged,  and  praftifed  their 
vices ; he  gratified  their  avarice,  or  fup- 
pdied  their  profufion.  He  wifely  and  punc- 
tually performed  whatever  he  promifed, 
and  moll  liberally  rewarded  their  attach- 
ment and  dependence.  By  tliefe,  and  all 
other  means  that  can  be  imagined,  he  made 
himfelfmany  perfonal  friends  and  political 
dependants. 

He  was  a mofl  difiigreeable  fpeaker  in 
parliament,  inelegant  in  his  language,  he- 
fitating  and  ungraceful  in  his'  elocution, 
but  flciilul  in  dilcerning  the  temper  of  the 
lioafe,  and  in  knowing  when  and  how  to 
prefs,  or  to  yield. 

A comlant  good-humour  and  Teeming 
franknefs  made  him  a welcome  comjxaniGn 
in  focial  life,  and  in  all  domellic  relations 
he  wnas  good-natured.  As  he  advanced  in 
life,  his  ambition  became  fubfervient  to  his 
avarice.  Flis  early  profufion  and  diffipa- 
tion  had  made  him  feel  the  many  incon- 
veniencies  of  want,  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, carried  him  to  th.e  contrary  and  worfe 
extreme  of  corruption  and  rapine.  Ren:, 
qnocunque  snedo  rem,  became  his  maxim, 
which  he  obferveJ  (I  will  not  fay  veJigi- 
oufly  and  fcrupuloufly,  but)  invariably  and 
Ihameful^y. 

He  had  not  the  leafl  notion  of,  or  re- 
gard for,  the  public  good  or  the  amflitu- 
tion,  but  defpifed  lliofe  cares  as  the  ob- 
jefls  of  narrow  minds,  or  the  pretences 
of  intereded  ones:  and  he  lived,  as  Brutus 
died,  calling  virtue  only  a name. 

Chef  erf  eld. 

§ 130.  Charadltr  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  rife  to  the  mod  con- 
fiderabie  pods  and  power  in  this  kingdom 
fingly  to  his  own  abilities;  in  him  they 
fupplied  the  want  of  birth  and  fortune, 
which  latter  in  others  too  often  fupply  die 
want  of  the  former.  He  was  a younger 
brother  of  a very  new  family,  and  his  for- 
tune only  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a year. 

The  army  was  his  original  dedination, 
and  a cornetcy  of  horfe  his  fird  and  only 
commidion  in  it.  Thus,  unafllded  by  fa- 
vour or  fortune,  he  had  no  powerful  pro- 
tedor  to  introduce  him  into  btifmefs,  and 
(if  I may  ufe  that  expredion)  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  parts ; but  their  own  drength, 
was  fully’ fudicient. 

His  conditution  reftifed  him  the  ufual 

pleafures , 
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pleafures,  and  his  genius  forbad  him  the 
idle  dillipations  of  youth ; for  fo  early  as 
at  the  a>ge  of  fixteen,  he  was  the  martyr 
of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed the  leifure  which  that  tedious  and 
painful dillcmper  cither  procured  or  allow- 
ed him,  in  acquiring  a great  fund  of  pre- 
mature and  uieful  knowledge.  Thus,  by 
the  unaccountable  relation  of  caufes  and 
effeds,  what  feemed  the  greatefl;  misfor- 
tune of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  principal 
caufe  of  its  fplendor. 

His  private  life  was  flained  by  no  vice?, 
nor  fullied  by  any  meannefs.  Ail  his  fen- 
timents  were  libera.1  and  elevated.  His  rul- 
ing paflion  was  an  unbounded  ambition, 
which,  when  fupported  by  great  abilities, 
and  crowned  by  great  fuccefs,  make  what 
the  world  calls  ‘ a great  man.”  He  was 
haughty,  imperious,  impatient  of  contra- 
didion,  and  overbearing  ; qualities  which 
too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog, 
great  ones. 

He  had  manners  and  addrefs ; but  one 
might  difeern  through  them  too  great  a 
confciouAiels  of  his  own  fuperior  talents.r 
He  was  a moil  agreeable  and  lively  com- 
panion in  focial  life  ; and  had  fuch  a ver- 
fatility  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to  ail 
forts  of  converfation.  He  had  alfo  a med 
happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  he  feldom  in- 
dulged, and  feldom  avowed  it. 

He  came  young  into  parliament/  and 
upon  that  great  theatre  foon  equalled  the 
oldefl:  and  the  ableil  adors.  His  eloquence 
was  of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  declama- 
tory way ; but  his  invedives  were  terri- 
ble, and  uttered  with  fuch  energy  of  dic- 
tion,,and  Hern  dignity  of  adion  and  coun- 
tenance, that  he  intimidated  thofe  who 
were  the  moft  willing  and  the  bed  able 
to  encounter  him*;  their  arm's  fell  out 
of  their  hands,  and  they  ftirunk  under 
the  afeendant  which  iiis  genius  gained  over 
theirs. 

In  that  aflembly,  where  the  public  good 
is  fo  much  talked  of,  and  private  interell 
fingly  purfued,  he  fet  out  with  ading  the 
patriot,  and  performed  that  part  fo  no- 
bly, that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public 
as  their  chief,  or  rather  only  unfufpeded, 
champion. 

The  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  his 
univcrfally  acknowledged  abilities,  obtrud- 
ed him  upon  King  George  II.  to  whom  he 
was  perfonally  obnoxious.  He  was  made 

* Hume  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chic/  Jukice 
Mansfield. 
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fecrctary  of  (late  : in  this  difficult  and  de- 
licate fituation,  which  one  would  have 
thought  mull  have  reduced  either  the  pa- 
triot or  the  min  tiler  to  a decifive  option, 
he  managed  with  fuch  ability,  that  while 
he  ferved  the  king  more  effedually  in  his 
moll  unwarrantable  elcdoral  views,  than 
any  former  miniller,  however  willing,  had 
dared  to  do,  he  Hill  preferved  all  his  credit 
and  popularity  with  the  public  ; whom  he 
affiired  and  convinced,  that  the  protedion 
and  defence  of  Hanover,  with  an  army  of 
feventy-five  thoufand  men  in  BririOi  pay, 
was  the  only  poffible  method  of  fecuring 
our  polleffions  or  acquifitlons  in  North 
America.  So  much  eafier  is  it  to  deceive 
than  to  undeceive  mankind. 

His  own  difintereHednefs,  and  even  con- 
tempt of  money,  fmoothed  his  way  to  pow- 
er, and  prevented  or  filenced  a great  lhare 
of  that  envy  which  commonly  attends  it, 
MoH  men  think  that  they  have  an  equal 
natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities 
to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them ; but  not 
vef'y.many  of  them  have  the  impudence  to 
think  themfelv.es  qualified  for  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a great 
and  ffiining  figure  in  tlie  annals  of  this 
country,  notwithHanding  the  blot  which 
his  acceptance  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum  penfion  for  three  lives,  on  his 
voluntary  refignation  of  the  feals  in  the 
firll  year  of  the  prefent  king,  muH  make  in 
his  characier,  efpecially  as  to  the  difinte- 
rcHed  part  of  it.  However,  it  muH  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  thofe  qualities 
which  none  but  a great  man  can  have,  with 
a mixture  of  thol'e  failings  which  are  the 
coiTwnon  lot  of  wretched  and  imperfed 
human  nature.  Chejierjield, 

§ I 3 I . Anothe7'  Charadicr, 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  originally  defigned 
for  the  army,  in  which  he  adually  bore  a 
commiffion;  but  fate  re/erved  him  for  a 
more  important  Hation.  In  point  of  for- 
tune he  was  barely  qualified  to  be  eleded 
member  of  parliament,  when  he  obtained 
a feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he 
foon  outHione  all  his  compatriots.  He  dif- 
played  a furprifing  extent  and  precifion  of 
political  knowledge,  and  irrefiitible  energy 
of  argument,  and  fuch  power  of  elocution 
as  Hruckhis  hearers  with  allonithment  and 
admiration  : it  flafhed  like  the  lightening  of 
heaven  againll  the  minifters  and  fons  of 
corruption,  blaHing  where  it  fmote,  and 
withering  the  nerves  of  oppofition  : but  his 
more  fubllantial  prai'e  was  founded  upon 

his 
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Jiis  difinterefled  integrity,  his  incorruptible 
heart,  his  unconquerable  fpiric  of  inde- 
pendence, and  his  invariable  attachment  to 
the  interefl;  and  liberty  of  his  country. 

Smollett. 

§ 1 32*  Another  Characler. 

The  fecretary  ftood  alone.  Modern  de- 
generacy had  not  reached  him.  Original 
-and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of  his 
•charafler  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity. 
His  augull  mind  over-awed  niaiclly,  and 
one  of  his  fovereigns  thought  royalty  I'o 
•^impaired  in  his  prefence,  that  he  confydred 
to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  rdievcd  fiom 
his  fuperioriry.  No  hate  diicanery,  no 
narrow  fydem  of  vicious  politics,  no  id’e 
contell;  lor  minillerial  vidoiies,  funk  h.im 
to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great;  but  over- 
bearing, periuauve,  and  impracticable.  Ins 
-object  was  England,  his  ambition  was  fame. 
Without  dividing,  he  dcllro.yed  party; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a venal  age 
unanimous.  France  funk  beneath  liim. 
With  one  hand  he  fmote  the  houfe  of 
Jiourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  ot’rer  the  de- 
mocracy of  England.  The  fight  of  his 
'mind  was  infinite:  and  his  fckemis  were 
to  afl-'eCt,  not  England,  not  the  prefent  age 
only,  buiL'Utope  and  pofterity.  V/onder- 
fui  were  the  means  by  which  thefc  fchemes 
were  accomplillied  ; always  feafonable,  al- 
ways adequate,  the  fiiggeflions  of  an  un- 
dcrilanding  animated  by  ardour,  and  en- 
lightened by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life 
amiable  and  indolent  were  unknown  to  him. 
No  domdlic  dilikulties,  no  domeftic  wcak- 
nefs  reached  him;  but  aloof  from  the  for- 
did occurrences  of  life,  and  tinfullied  by  its 
intercourfe,  he  came  occafionally  into  our 
fyllem,  to  council  and  to  decide. 

A character  fo  exalted,  fo  Itrenuous,  fo 
various,  fo  authoritative,  aitoniHied  a cor- 
rupt age,  and  the  treafury  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Fkt  through  all  her  claffes  of  ve- 
nality. Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that 
ihe  had  found  dcfeCls  in  this  ilatefmari,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconfiltency  of  his 
glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  viClo- 
ries  ; butthe  hillory  of  his  country,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  enemy,  anfwered  and  re- 
futed her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only 
talents  : his  eloquence  was  an  sra  in  -the 
fenate,  peculiar  and  fpontaneous,  flimiliarly 
expreffing  gigantic  fentiments  and  inllinc- 
tive  wifdompnot  like  the  torrent  of  De- 


niollhenes,  or  the  fplendid  conflagration  ef 
d'ully ; it  relembled  fomerimes  the  thun- 
der, aridfometimcs  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 
Like  Mur  ray,  he  did  not  condudl  the  un- 
derflanding  through  the  painful  fubtilty  of 
argumentation  ; nor  was  lie,  like  Town- 
ihend,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion; 
but  rather  lightened  upon  the  fubjeCt,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flafhings  of  the 
mind,  which,  like  thofe  of  his  eye,  were 
felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man 
fomething  that  could  create,  fub\’'ert,  or 
reform ; an  undei'ftandipg,  a fpirit,  and  an 
eloquence,  to  iuminon  mankind  to  fociety^ 
cr  to  break  the  bonds  of  flavery  auinder, 
and  to  rule  the  wildernefs  of  free  minds 
with  'unbounded  authority ; fomething  that 
could  eilablilh  or  overwhelm  empire,  and 
firike  a blow  in  the  world  that  flioald  re- 
iound  through  the  tiniverfe. 

Anonytnous. 

§ 133.  Another  Charafier. 

-Lord  Chatham  Is  a great  and  celebrated 
>name ; a name  that  keeps  the  name  of  this 
country  refpeflable  in  every  other  on  the 
globe.  It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 

Gentibus,  et  multum  noftr^  quod  proderat  urbi. 

The  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  fuperior  eloquence,  his 
fplendid  qualities,  his  eminent  fervices,  the 
vah  fpace  he  fils  in  the  eye  of  mankind, 
and,  more  than  all  the  reft,  his  fall  from 
power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes  and 
iandihes  a great  charader,  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  cenfure  any  part  of  his  condud.  I 
am  afraid  to  flatter  him  ; I am  fure  I am 
not  difpofed  to  blame  him:  let  thofe  who 
have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  infult 
him  with  their  malevolence.  But  what  I 
do  not  prefume  to  cenfure,  I may  have  leave 
to  lament. 

For  a wife  man,  he  feemed  to  me  at  that 
time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general 
maxims : one  or  two  of  thefe  maxims, 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  moft  in- 
dulgent to  our  unhappy  fpecies,  and  furely 
a little  too  general,  led  him  into  meafures 
that  were  greatly  mifehievous  to  himfelf; 
and  for  that  reafon,  among  others,  perhaps 
fatal  to  his  country;  meafures,  the  effeds 
of  which  I am  afraid  are  for  ever  incurable,. 
He  made  an  adminiftration  fo  checkered 
and  fpeclded ; he  put  together  a piece  of 
joinery  fo  crofsly  indented  and  whimfically 

dove- 
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4ove“tailed;  a cabinet  fo  varioiifly  inlaid  ; 
i'uch  a piece  of  diverfified  nioiaic,  fuch  a 
teffelated  pavement  without  cement;  here 
a bit  of  black  fione,  and  there  a hit  of 
white;  patriots  andcourciersv  king’s  friends 
and  republicans  fvvhigs  and  toies;  trea- 
cherous friends  and  open  encimes  ; that  it 
was  indeed  a very  curious  (how,  but  ut- 
terly u'nfafe  to  touch,  and  unfurc  to  kand 
on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  aborted 
at  the  fame  boards  ilared  at  each  other,  and 
were  obliged  to  alk,  “ Sir,  your  name,  &c.” 
}t  fo  happened,  that  perfons  had  a fingle 
office  divided  between  them  wlioiitad  never 
fpoken  to  each  other  in  their  lives;  until 
they  found  themfelves,  they  knew  not  how, 
pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
fame  truckle-bed. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement  hav- 
ing put  fo  much  the  larger  part  of  his  ene- 
mies and  oppofers  into  power,  the  confu- 
fion  was  fuch  that  his  own- principles  could 
not  poflibly  have  any  or  influence  in 

the  condud  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into 
a fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  caafe 
withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  princi- 
ples diredlly  contrary  were  fure  to  predo- 
minate. When  he  had  executed  his  plan, 
he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  ftand  up- 
on : when  he  had  accompiiflied  his  fcheme 
of  adminiflration,  he  was  no  longer  a 
minifler. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a mo- 
ment, his  whole  fyflem  was  on  a wddc  fea, 
without  chart  or  compafs.  The  gentle- 
men, his  particular  friends,  in  various  de- 
partments of  miniflry,  with  a confidence 
in  him  which  was  juflified,  even  in  its 
extravagance,  by  his  fuperior  abilities, 
had  never  in  any  inflance  prefumed  on  any 
opinion  of  their  own  ; depri’/ed  of  His 
guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled  about, 
the  fport  of  every  gull,  and  eafily  driven 
into  any  port ; and  as  thofe  who  joined 
v/ith  them  in  manning  the  veiiel  were  the 
mod  dircclly  oppoflte  to  his  opinions, 
meafures,  and  charadler,  and  far  the  moft 
artful  and  moff  powerful  of  the  fet,  they 
eafily  prevailed,  fo  as  to  feize  upon  the 
moll  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  dereiicl 
minds  of  his  friends,  and  inffantly  they 
turned  the  veffel  wholly  out  of  the  courfe 
of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  infult  as 
well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long  before 
the  clofe  of  the  firff  feffion  of  his  admini- 
ftration,  when  every  thing  was  publicly 
tranfaded,  and  with  great  parade,  in  his 
name,  they  made  an  a6l,  declaring  it  hig it- 
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ly  juft  and  expedient  to  raife  a revenue  in 
America.  For  even  then,  even  before  the 
fplendid  orb  was  entirely  fet,  and  while 
the  weflern  horizon  was  in  a blaze  with 
his  defeending  glory,  on  th&  oppoflte 
quarter  of  the  heavens  arofe  another  lu- 
minary (Charles  Townlhend)  and  for  his- 
hour  bc’carne  lord  of  the  alecndant,  who- 
was  6rnci;:t’ly  the  reproducer  of  the  fatal: 
fcheme,  tlie  unfortunate  aR  to  tax  Ame- 
rica for  a revenue.  Edm.  Burke, 

§ 134.  Mr,  PuLTE^7-F.Y’J  Speech  on  the 
Motion  for  reducing  the  Army, 

Sir, 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  par- 
liamentary armies,  and  about  an  army 
continued  from  year  to  year ; I have  al- 
ways been.  Sir,  and  always  lhall  be,  againll 
a Handing  army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it 
is  a terriWe  thing ; whetiier  under  that  of 
parliamentary  or  any  other  deflgnation,  a 
Handing  army  is  Hill  a Handing  army, 
wiiatever  name  it  be  called  by ; they  are 
a body  of  men  dillinfr  from  the  body  of 
the  people  ; they  are  governed  by  diffe^ 
rent  laws;  and  blind  obedience,  and  ati 
entire  fubmiiiioii  to  the  orders  of  their 
commanding  cHicer,  is  their  only  prin- 
ciple. The  nations  around  us,  Sir,  are 
already  enflaved,  and  have  been  enllaved' 
by  thole  very  means:  by  means  of  their 
Handing  armies  they  have  every  one  loff 
their  liberties  ; it  is  indeed  impoffible  that! 
the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  p refer ved 
in  any  country  where  a.  numerous  Handing 
army  is  kept  up.  Shall  we  then  take  any 
of  our  meafures  from  the  examples  of  our 
neighbours.^  No,  Sir;  on  the  contrary, 
from  their  misfortunes  we  ought  to  ieani 
to  avoid  thofe  rocks  upon  which  they  have 
fplir. 

It  fignifies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our 
army  is  commanded  by  fuch  gentlemen  as- 
cannot  befuppofed  to  join  in  any  meafures 
for  enflaving  their  country.  It  may  be  fo  ; 
I hope  it  is  fo  ; I have  a very  good  opi- 
nion of  many  gentlemen  now  in  "the  army; 
I believe  they  would  not  join  in  any  fuch 
meafures  ; but  their  lives  are  uncertain^* 
nor  can  we  be  fare  how  long  they  may  be 
continued  in  command ; they  may  be  all 
difmifled  in  a moment,  and  proper  tools 
of  power  put  in  their  room.  BeHdes,  Sir, 
we  know  the  paffions  of  men,  we  know^  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  truH  the  beH  of  men  with 
too  much  power.  V/here  was  there  a- 

braver 
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braver  army  than  that  under  Julias  Ciefar? 
Where  was  there  ever  any  army  that  had 
ferved  their  country  more  falthiully  ? Tliat 
army  was  commanded  generally  by  the 
bed  citizens  of  Rome,  by  men  of  great 
fortune  and  figure  in  their  country,  yet 
that  army  enil  ived  their  country.  The  af- 
fedlions  of  the  foldiers  towards  their  coun- 
try, the  honour  and  integrity  of  tlie  under- 
ohicers,  are  not  to  be  depended  on  : by  the 
military  law  the  adminillration  of  jufticc 
is  fo  quick,  and  the  puniihment  fo  fevere, 
that  neither  olheer  nor  lokiier  dares  offer 
to  difpute  the  orders  of  his  fupreme  com- 
mander; he  mull  not  confult  his  own  in- 
clinations : if  an  ofneer  were  commanded 
to  pull  his  own  father  out  of  this  houfe,  he 
mull  do  it;  he  dares  not  difobey ; imme- 
diate death  would  be  the  fure  confequence 
of  tlie  leall  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer 
were  fent  into  the  court  of  requeils,  ac- 
companied by  a body  of  muffieteers  with 
ferewed  bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were 
to  vote,  I know  what  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  houfe  ; 1 know  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken  and  hanged 
up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby ; but,  Sir,  I 
doubt  much  if  fuch  a fpirit  could  be  found 
in  the  houfe,  or  in  any  houfe  of  commons 
that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  I talk  not  of  ima?ino,ry  thin?s : I 
talk  of  what  has  happened  to  an  Enghfla 
houfe  of  commons,  and  Irom  an  Englilh 
army:  not  only  from  an  Englifa  army,  but 
an  army  that  was  raifed  by  tiiat  very  houfe 
of  commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by 
them,  and  an  army  that  was  commanded 
by  generals  appointed  by  them.  There- 
fore do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine,  that  an 
army  raifed  and  maintained  by  authority 
of  parliament  will  always  be  fubmiffive  to 
them;  if  any  army  be  ib  numerous  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  over-awe  the  par- 
liament, they  will  be  fubmiffive  as  long  as 
the  parliament  does  nothing  to  difoblige 
their  favtmritc  general ; but  when  that  cafe 
happens,  I am  afraid  that  in  place  of  the 
parliament’s  dirmiffing  the  army,  the  army 
will  difmifs  the  parliament,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  Nor  does  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  that  parliament,  or  of  that 
army  alter  the  cafe ; for,  with  refpefl  to 
that  army,  and  according  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  tiie  pariiaiUi^nt  aiTmiiTed  by 
them  was  a legal  parliament ; they  w^ere 
an  army  raifed  and  maintained  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  at  hril  they  were  raifed, 
as  they  imagined,  for  the  preferv.ition  of 


thofe  liberties  which  they  afterwards  de-* 
flroyed. 

It  has  been  urged,  Sir,  that  whoever  E 
for  the  Protefhmt  fucceffion,  muft  be  for 
continuing  the  army:  for  that  very  rea- 
fon.  Sir,  I anr  againd  continuing  the  ar- 
my. I know  that  neither  the  Proteflant 
fucceffion  in  his  majelly’s  moil  iilullrious 
houfe,  nor  any  fucceffion,  can  ever  be  fate, 
as  long  as  there  is  a handing  army  in  the 
country.  Armies,  Sir,  have  no  regard  to 
hereditary  fucceffions.  The  firft  two  Cae- 
fars  at  Rome  did  pretty  well,  and  found 
means  to  keep  their  armies  in  tolerable 
fubjedtion,  becaufe  the  generals  and  offi- 
cers were  all  their  own  creatures.  But  how 
did  it  fare  with  their  fucceffiors  r Was  not 
every  one  of  them  named  by  the  army 
without  any  regard  to  hereditary  right, 
or  to  any  right  ? A cobler,  a gardener,  or 
any  man  who  happened  to  raife  himfdf  in 
the  army,  and  could  gain  their  affedlions, 
was  m.ade  emperor  of  the  world.  Was  not 
every  fucceeding  emperor  raifed  to  the 
throne,  or  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dull, 
according  to  the  mere  whim  or  mad  frenzy 
of  the  foldiers  ? 

We  are  told  this  army  is  defired  to  be 
continued  but  for  one  year  longer,  or  for 
a limiie.j  term  of  years.  How  abfurd  is 
this  diflindlion  ? Is  tliere  any  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  term  of  years.? 
Does  lire  moll  abfolute  monarch  tell  his 
army,  that  he  is  to  continue  them  for  any 
number  of  years,  or  any  number  of  months.? 
How  long  have  we  already  continued  our 
army  from  year  to  year.?  And  if  it  thus 
continue-;,  wherein  will  it  differ  from  the 
Handing  armies  of  thofe  countries  which 
have  already  fubrniited  their  necks  to -the 
yoke  ? We  are  now  come  to  the  Rubicon  ; 
our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced,  or  it  never 
will;  from  his  majelly’s  own  mouth  we 
are  allured  of  a profound  tranquillity 
abroad,  we  know  there  is  one  at  home.  If 
this  is  not  a proper  time,  if  thefe  circum- 
llanccs  do  not  afford  us  a faff  opportunity 
for  reducing  at  leaf;  a part  of  our  regular 
forces,  we  never  can  expc6l  to  fee  any 
redudlion;  and  thus  nation,  already  over- 
burdened with  debts  and  taxes,  mull  be 
loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetu- 
ally f iipporting  a numerous  Handing  army ; 
and  remain  for  ever  expoled  to  the  danger 
of  having  its  liberties  and  privileges  tram- 
pled upon  by  any  future  king  or  miniHry, 
who  fliall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  fo, 
and  lhall  take  a proper  care  to  model  the 
army  for  that  purpofe. 
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>§  135.  Sir  J o R N S T.  A u B j N ’j-  Speech  for 
repealing  the  Septennial  Ad, 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  fubje<5t  matter  of  this  debate  is  of 
fuch  importance,  that  I fnouid  be  afhamed 
to  return  to  my  cleftors,  without  endea- 
vouring, in  the  beft  manner  I am  able, 
to  declare  publicly  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced me  to  give  my  mod  ready  affent  to 
this  quekion. 

The  people  have  an  unqueflionable  right 
to  frequent  new  parlinments  bv  ancient 
iifage ; and  this  iifage  has  been  confirmed 
by  feveral  laws  which  have  been  progref- 
fively  made  by  our  anceftors,  as  often  as 
they  foilnd  it  neceffary  to  infill  on  this  ef- 
fential  privilege. 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but 
never  continued  longer  than  three  years, 
till  the  remarkable  reign  of  Henry  VUl. 
Ke,  Sir,  was  a prince  of  unruly  appetites, 
and  of  an  arbitrary  will ; he  was  impatient 
of  every  reftraint ; the  laws  of  God  and 
man  fell  equally  a facrifice,  as  they  hood 
in  the  way  of  his  avarice,  or  difappointed 
his  ambition  : he  therefore  introduced  long 
parliaments,  becaufe  he  very  well  knew 
that  they  would  become  the  proper  inftru- 
rnents  of  both  ; and  what  a ilavifh  obe- 
dience they  paid  to  all  his  mcafures  is  fuffi- 
ciently  knov/n. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Firfl,  we  mud  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a prince  of  a contrary  temper:  he  had 
certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and 
virtue.  But  here  lay  tlie  misfortune ; he 
was  led  from  his  natural  dlfpofition  by  fy- 
cophants  and  flatterers;  they  ad vi fed  him 
to  negledl  the  calling  of  frequent  new  par- 
liaments, and  therefore,  by  not  taking  the 
condant  fenfe  of  his  people  in  what  he  did, 
he  was  worked  up  into  fo  high  a notion  of 
prerogative,  that  the  commons,  in  order  to 
redraiii  it,  obtained  that  independent  fatal 
power,  which  at  lad  unhappily  brought  him 
to  his  mod  tragical  end,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fubverted  the  whole  conditution  ; and 
I hope  we  fhall  learn  this  lefTon  from  it, 
never  to  compliment  the  crown  with  any 
nevv  of  extravagant  powers,  nor  to  deny 
the  people  thofe  rights  whicli  by  ancient 
nfage  they  are  entitled  to  ; but  to  preferve 
the  jud  and  equal  balance,  from  which 
they  will  both  derive  mutual  fecurity,  and 
which,  if  duly  obferved,  will  render  our 
conditution  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
the  world. 

King  Charles  the  Second  naturally  took 
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a furfeit  of  parliaments  In  his  father’s  time, 
and  was  therefore  extremely  dedrous  to 
lay  them  addc  : but  this  was  a fcheme  im- 
pradlicable.  However,  in  effefl,  he  did  fo  ; 
for  he  obtained  a parliament  which,  by  its 
long  duration,  like  an  army  of  veterans, 
became  fo  exaflly  dikiplined  to  his  own' 
meafures,'  that  they  knew  no  other  com- 
mand but  from  that  perfon  wlio  gave  them 
their  pay. 

This  was  a fafe  and  mod  ingenious  way 
of  enfiaving  a nation.  It  was  very  well 
known,  that  arbitrary  power,  if  it  was 
open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail 
here;  the  people  were  amufed  with  the 
fpeclous  form  of  their  ancient  conditution: 
it  exided,  indeed,  in  their  fancy;  but,  like 
a mere  phantom,  had  no  fubdance  nor  re- 
ality in  it : for  the  power,  the  authority, 
the  dignity  of  parliaments  were  wholly 
lod.  This  was  that  remarkable  parliament 
which  fo  judly  obtained  the  opprobrious 
name  of  the  Penfion  Parliament;  and  was 
the  model  from  which,  I believ^e,  fome  later 
parliaments  have  been  exadfly  copied. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  peo- 
ple made  a frefh  claim  of  their  ancient 
privileges  ; and  as  they  had  fo  lately  ex- 
perienced the  misfortune  of  long  and  fer- 
vile  parliaments,  it  was  then  declare^  that 
they  diould  be  held  frequently.  But,  it 
Teems,  their  full  meaning  was  not  under- 
dood  by  this  declaration;  and,  therefore, 
as  in  every  new  fettlement  the  intention  of 
all  parties  fnouid  be  fpecincaliy  manifeded, 
the  parliament  never  ceafed  draggling 
with  the  crown,  till  the  triennial  law  was 
obtained : the  preamble  of  it  is  extremely 
full  and  drong ; and  In  the  body  of  the 
bill  you  will  dnd  the  word  declared  before 
enadedy  by  which  I apprehend,  that  though 
this  law  did  not  immediately  take  place  at 
the  time  of  the  RevoUuion,  it  was  certainly 
intended  as  declaratory  of  their  drd  mean- 
ing, nnd  therefore  dands  a part  of  that  ori- 
ginal contract  under  which  the  conditution 
was  then  fettled.  Hismajedy’s  title  to  the 
crown  is  primarily  derived  from  that  con- 
tracl;  and  if  upon  a review  there  fhall  ap- 
pear to  be  any  deviations  from  it,  we  ought 
to  treat  them  as  fo  many  injuries  done  to 
that  title.  And  1 dare  fay,  that  this  houfe, 
which  has  gone  through  fo  long  a feries  of 
fervices  to  his  majedy,  will  at  lad  be  wil- 
ling to  revert  to  thofe  original  dated  mea- 
fures  of  government,  to  renew  and  drengih- 
en  that  title. 

But,  Sir,  I think  the  manner  in  whick 
the  feptennial  law  was  drit  introduced,  is  a 
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very  flrong  reafon  whyitlhould  be  repeal- 
ed. People,  in  their  fears,  have  very  often 
recourfe  to  defperate  expedients,  which,  if 
iiot  cancelled  in  feafon,  will  themfelves 
prove  fatal  to  that  conhitution  which  they 
were  meant  to  fecure.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  feptennial  law;  it  was  intended,  only 
as  a prefervative  againll  a temporary  in- 
convenience : the  inconvenience  is  remov- 
ed, but  the  mil'chievous  efleds  Hill  conti- 
nue ; for  it  not  only  altered  the  conflilution 
of  parliam.ents,  but  it  extended  tliat  fame 
parliament  beyond  its  natural  duration ; 
and  therefore  carries  this  moll  unjuil  im- 
plication with  it.  That  you  may  at  any  time 
ufurp  the  mod  indubitable,  the  moll  tdlen- 
tial  piivilege  of  the  people,  I mean  that  of 
chuhng  their  own  reprefentatives  : a p.re- 
eedentof  fach  a dangerous  confequence,  of 
fo  fatal  a tendency,  that  I think  it  would 
he  a reproach  to  our  llatute-book,  if  that 
law  was  any  longer  to  fubfill,  which  might 
record  it  to  polterity. 

This  is  a feafon  of  virtue  and  public 
fpirit;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal 
thofe  laws  which  infringe  our  liberties,  and 
introduce  fuch  as  may  reilore  the  vigour  of 
our  ancient  conilitmion. 

Human  nature  is  fo  very  corrupt,  that 
all  obligations  lofc  their  force,  unlefs  they 
are  frequently  renewed  : long  parliaments 
become  therefore  independent  of  the  peo- 
le,  and  when  they  do  fo,  there  alv\ays 
appens  a moil  dangerous  dependence  elle- 
where. 

Long  parliaments  give  the  minifter  an 
opportunity  of  ^getting  acquaintance  with 
members,  of  prartifiug  his  feveral  arts  to 
win  them  into  his  fehemes.  This  muR  be 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of  lb  bafe 
a nature,  that  at  firll  light  it  is  extremely 
blocking ; hardly  any  one  has  fubmitted 
to  it  all  at  once:  his  dirpoliiion  mull  be 
previoully  underllood,  the  particular  bait 
mull  be  found  out  with  which  he  is  to  be 
•allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not  without 
many  Rrugglc's  that  he  furrenders  his  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  there  are  fome  who  will  at 
once  plunge  themlelves  into  any  bafe  ac- 
tion ; but  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
of  a more  cautious  nature,  and  will  pro- 
ceed only  by  leifurely  degrees ; one  or 
two  perhaps  have  deferted  their  colours 
the  firll  campaign,  fome  have  done  it  a 
fecond  ; but  a great  many,  who  have  not 
that  eager  difpolition  to  vice,  will  wait 
till  a third. 

For  this  reafon,  Ihort  parliaments  have 
been  lefs  corrupt  than  long  ones;  they  are 


obferved,  like  dreams  of  water,  always  to 
grow  more  impure  the  greater  diftance  they 
run  from  the  fountain-head. 

I am  avvare  it  may  be  faid,  that  frequent 
new  parliaments  will  produce  frequent  new 
expences ; but  I think  quite  the  contrary ; 
I am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  a pro- 
per remedy  againll  the  evil  of  bribery  at 
eleclions,  efpccially  as  you  have  provided 
fo  wholefome  a law  to  co-operate  upon 
thefe  occafions. 

Bribery  at  ele£lions,  whence  did  it  arife  f 
rot  from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are 
fure  of  being  cholen  without  it  ; it  was*. 
Sir,  the  invention  of  wicked  and  corrupt 
minillers,  who  have  from  time  to  time  led 
weak  princes  into  fuch  dellrubll  vc  meafures, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  rely  upon  the  na- 
tural reprefentation  of  the  people.  Long 
parliaments,  Sir,  firll  introduced  bribery, 
becaufe  they  were  worth  purchafing  at  any 
rate.  Country  gentkmen,  who  have  only 
their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and 
have  no  mercenary  ends  to  ferve,  are  un- 
able to  oppofe  it,  erpecially  if  at  any  time 
the  public  treafu'e  fnall  be  unfaithfully 
fquandered  away  to  corrupt  their  boroughs. 
Country  gentlemen,  indeed,  may  make 
fome  weak  efforts,  but  as  they  generally 
prove  unfuccefsful,  and  the  lime  of  a fredi 
druggie  is  at  fo  great  a diilance,  they  at 
lad  grow  faint  in  the  difpute,  give  up  their 
country  for  loll,  and  retire  indeipair;  de» 
ipair  naturally  produces  indolence, and  that 
i-i  the  proper  difpofition  for  davery.  Mi- 
niders  of  Hate  undcrlland  this  very  well-, 
and  are  therefore  unwilling  to  awaken  the 
nation  oat  of  its  lethargy  by  frequent  elec- 
tions, They  know  that  the  fj)iric  of  li- 
berty, like  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind, 
is  to  be  kept  alive  only  by  condant  adlion 
that  it  is  iinpodible  to  endave  this  nation, 
while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. — Let 
country  gentlemen,  then,  by  having  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  exerting  themfelves, 
be  kept  warm  and  adive  in  their  conten- 
t’on  lor  the  public  good  : this  will  raife 
that  7,eal  and  fpirit,  which  will  at  lad  get 
the  better  of  thofe  undue  influences  by 
w'hich  the  cfiicers  of  the  crotvn,  though  un- 
known to  the  feveral  boroughs,  have  been 
able  to  fnpplantcountry  gentlemen  of  great 
charade's  and  fortune,  who  live  in  their 
neighbourhood.-^-!  do  not  fay  this  upon 
idle  fpcculation  only:  I live  in  a country 
where  it  is  too  well  known,  and  I appeal 
to  many  gentlemen  in  the  houfe,  to  more 
out  of  it,  (and  who  are  fo  for  this  very 
reafon)  for  the  truth  of  my  adertion.  Sir, 
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It  IS  a.  fore  which  has  been  long  eating  into 
the  moft  vital  part  of  our  conllitutioii,  and 
I hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
probe  it  to  the  bottom.  For  if  a miniller 
Ihould  ever  gain  a corrupt  familiarity  with 
; cur  boroughs;  if  he  ihould  keep  a regifter 
, of  them  in  his  clofet,  and,  by  fending  down 
; his  treafury  mandates,  fiould  procure  a 
•i'^fpurious  reprefentation  of  the  people,  the 
I .offspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  be  at 
nail  times  ready  to  reconcile  and  juilify  the 
j^ofl:  contradictory  meafures  of  his  admi- 
nillration,  and  even  to  vote  every  crude  in- 
digeiled  dream  cf  their  patron  into'  a law  ; 
if  the  maintenance  of  his  power  ihould  be- 
come the  foie  object  of  their  attention,  and 
they  ihould  be  guilty  of  the  moil  violent 
breach  of  parliamentary  truil,  by  giving 
the  king  a diferetionary  liberty  of  taxing 
the  people  without  limitation  or  controul ; 
the  lafl:  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to 

the  crown; if  this  ihould  ever  be  the 

unhappy  condition  of  this  nation,  the 
people  indeed  may  complain  ; but  the 
doors  of  that  place,  where  their  complaints 
Ihould  be  heard,  will  for  ever  be  ihut 
againil  them. 

Our  difeafe,  I fear,  is  of  a complicated 
nature,  and  I think  that  this  motion  is 
wifely  intended  to  remove  the  firil  and 
principal  diforder.  Give  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  frequent  new  eledions ; 
that  will  reilore  the  decayed  authority  of 
parliaments,  and  will  put  our  conllitution 
into  a natural  condition  of  working  out  her 
own  cure. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion, 
that  I cannot  exprefs  a greater  zeal  for  his 
majeily,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or 
fie  honour  and  dignity  of  this  houfe,  than 
by  feconaing  the  motion  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  made  you. 

§ 136.  C'zV  Robert  Wa LPOLEb 
Mr.  Speaker, 

Though  the  queltion  has  been  already 
fo  fully  oppofed,  that  there  is  no  great  oc- 
caiion  to  fay  any  thing  farther  againil  it, 
yet  1 hope  the  houfe  will  indulge  me  the 
liberty  of  giving  fome  of  thofe  reafons 
which  induce  me  to  be  againil  the  motion. 
In  general,  I mdil  take  notice,  that  the  na- 
ture of  our  conllitution  feems  to  be  very 
^uch  miilaken  by  the  gentlemen  who' 
have  fpoken  in  favour  of  this  motion.  It  is 
certain,  that  ours  is  a mixed  government, 
and  the  perfection  of  our  conllitution 
coniiils  in  this,  that  the  monarchical, 
anilocratical,  and  democratieal  form  of 


government,  are  mixt  and  interwoven  in 
ours,  fo  as  to  give  us  all  the  advantages? 
of  each, without  lubjeCting  us  to  the  dangers 
and  inconveniencirts  of  either.  The  de- 
mocratical  form  of  government,  wdiich  is 
the  only  one  I have  now  occafion  to  take 
notice  of,  is  liable  to  thefe  inconveniencies  5 
that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in 
their  coming  to  any  refolution,  and  feldoin 
briik  and  expeditious  enough  in  carrying 
their  refolutions  into  execution  : that  they 
are  always  wavering  in  their  refolutions, 
and  never  Heady  in  any  of  the  meafures 
they  refolve  to  purfue;  and  that  they  are 
often  involved  in  faClions,  feditions,  and 
infurreClions,  which  expofes  them  to  be 
made  the  tools,  if  not  the  prey,  of  their 
neighbours:  therefore, in  all  regulations vvd 
make  with  refpeCl  to.  our  conllitution,  we 
are  to  guard  againil  running  too  much  into 
that  form  of  government,  w^hichis  properly- 
called  democratieal : this  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  eifeCl  of  the  triennial  law,  and 
will  again  be  the  effect,  if  ever  it  ihould 
be  rellored. 

That  triennial  elections  would  make  our 
government  too  tedious  in  all  their  relblves, 
is  evident ; becaufe,  in  fuch  cale,  no  pru- 
dent adminiilration  would  ever  reiolve 
upon  any  meafure  of  confequence  till 
they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulfe  of  the  par- 
liament, but  the  pulfe  of  the  people;  and 
the  miniilers  of  ilate  would  always  labour 
under  this  difadvantage,  that,  as  fee  rets  of 
ilate  muil  not  be  immediately  divulged, 
their  enemies  (and  enemies  they  will  always 
have)  would  have  a handle  for  expofing 
their  meafures,  and  rendering  them  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  people,  and  thereby  car- 
rying  perhaps  a new  eleClion  againil  chern^ 
before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
juilifying  their  meaiures,  by  divulging 
thofe  faCls  and  circumitances,  from  whence 
the  j ullice  and  the  vvifdoniof  their  meafures 
would  clearly  appear. 

Then,  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well 
knovvn,  that  what  is  called  tlie  populace 
of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
elated  with  fuccefs,  and  too  much  dejeCled 
with  every  misfortune  : this  makes  them 
wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of 
Hate,  and  never  long  of  the  fame  rhind  ; 
and  as  this  houfe  is  chofen  by  the  free  and 
unbiased  voice  of  the  people  in  general,- if 
this  choice  were  fo  often  renewed,  vve  might 
expeCl  that  this  houfe  would  be  as  waver- 
ing, and  as  unileady,  as  the  people  ufually 
are:  and  it  being  impolhble  to  carry bri 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nation  without  the 
E <^oiisurrence 
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concurrence  of  this  houfe,  the  minifiers 
would  always.be  obliged  to  comply,  and 
confequently  would  be  obliged  to  change 
their  meafures,  as  often  as  the  people 
changed  their  minds. 

With  feptennial  parliaments,  Sir,  we  are 
not  expofed  to  either  of  thefe  misfortunes, 
becaule,  if  the  minillers,  after  having  felt 
the  pulfc  of  the  parliament,  which  they  can 
always  foon  do,  re'olve  upon  any  mearures, 
they  have  generally  time  enough,  before 
the  new  elections  come  on,  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a proper  information,  in  order  to  fliew 
them  the  juftice  and  the  wifdom  of  the 
meafures  they  have  purfued ; and  if  the 
people  fliould  at  any  timie  be  too  much 
elated,  or  too  much  dejeded,  or  fhould 
without  a caufe  change  their  minds,  tliofe 
at  the  helm  of  affairs  have  dm.e  to  fet  them 
right  before  a new  eledlion  comes  on. 

As  to  faction  and  fedition,  Sir,  I will 
grant,  that,  in  monarchical  and  ariOocrati- 
cal  governments,  it  generally  arifes  from 
violence  and  opprefTion ; but,  in  democra- 
tical  gcvernmentSjit  always  arifes  from  the 
people’s  having  too  great  a fltare  in  the  go- 
vernment. For  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
governments,  there  always  will  be  many 
fatTtious  and  unquiet  fpirits,  who  can  never 
be  at  red  either  in  power  or  out  of  power: 
when  in  power,  they  are  never  eaiy,  imlefs 
every  man  fubmics  entirely  to  their  direc- 
tion ; and  w hen  cut  of  power,  they  are  al- 
ways working  and  intriguing  ag.aind  thofe 
that  are  in,  without  any  regard  to  juftice, 
or  to  the  interefl  of  their  country.  In  po- 
pular governments  fuch  men  have  too  much 
game,  they  have  too  many  opportunities 
i'or  working  upon  and  corrupting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them  a bad 
i.mpreflion  of,  and  to  raife  difeontents  a- 
gainft,  thofe  that  have  the  management 
of  the  public  affairs  for  the  time ; and 
thefe  difeontents  often  break  out  into  fedi- 
tions  and  infurrections.  This,  Sir,  w'ould 
ill  my  opinion  be  our  ndsfortune,  if  our 
parliament  were  either  annual  or  triennial  : 
by  fuch  frequent  eledlions  there  would  be 
fo  much  power  thrown  into  tiie  hands  of 
the  people,  as  would dellroy  that  equal  mix- 
ture which  is  the  beauty  of  our  conditulion : 
in  fhort,  our  government  w^ouId  really  be- 
come a democratical  government,  and 
miglit  from  thence  very  probably  diverge 
into  a tyrannical.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
preferve  our  conditution,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent our  falling  under  tyranny  and  arbi- 
Tt.v/y  power,  we  cught  to  preferve  that  law, 
V,  iiich  1 really  think  has  brought  our  con- 


ditution  to  a more  equal  mixture,  and  con'- 
fequently  to  a greater  perfedlion,  than  it 
was  ever  in  before  that  law  took  place. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption.  Sir,  if  it  i 
were  poffible  to  influence,  by  fuch  bafe  j 
means,  the  m.ajority  of  the  elcdors  of 
Great  Britain  to  chufc  fuch  men  as  w'ould 
probably  give  up  their  liberties;  if  it  were  ; 
poflible  to  influence,  by  fucli  means,  a rna- 
joi  ity  of  the  members  of  this  houfe  tocon- 
fent  to  the  edablifliment  of  arbitrary  power;-  j 
1 would  readily  allow,  that  the  calculations  ! 
made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide 
WTre  jud,  and  their  inference  true;  but  I . 
am  perfuaded  that  neither  of  thefe  is  poffi- 
ble.  As  the  members  of  this  houfe  gene- 
rally are,  and  mud  always  be,  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  figure  in  their  country,  is 
it  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  any  one  of  them' 
could,  by  a penfion,  or  a pod,  be  influenced 
to  confent  to  the  overthrow^  of  our  coiiditu- 
tion  ; by  which  the  enjoyment,  not  only 
of  what  he  got,  but  of  what  he  before 
had,  would  be  rendered  altogether  precari- 
ous; I w'ill  allow,  Sir,  that,  with  refpedl  to 
bribery,  the  price  mud  be  higher  or  lower, 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  j 
man  who  is  to  be  bribed;  but  it  mud  like- 
wife  be  granted,  that  the  humour  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  at  the  time,  the  fpirit  he  hap- 
pens to  be  endov/ed,  with,  adds  a great  deal- 
to  his  virtue.  V/hen  no  encroachments 
arc  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
when  the  people  do  not  think  themTelvts- 
in  any  danger,  there  may  be  many  of  the 
elcdors,  who,  by  a bribe  of  ten  guineas, 
might  be  induced  to  vote  for  one  candidate  ! 
rather  than  another  ; but  if  the  court  were 
making  any  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people,  a proper  fpirit  w'ould,  with- 
out doubt,  arife  in  the  nation ; and  in  fuch 
a caufe,  I am  perfuaded,  that  none,  or  very 
few,  even  of  fuch  electors,  could  be  induced 
to  vote  for  a court  candidate ; no,  not  for 
ten  times  the  fum. 

There  may.  Sir,  be  fome  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  nation  ; I am  afraid  there 
will  always  be  fome:  but  it  is  no  proof  of 
it,  that  ftrangers  are  fometimes  chofen ; 
for  a gentleman  may  have  fo  much  natural 
induence  over  a borough  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them 
to  chufe  any  perfon  he  pleafes  to  recom- 
mend ; and  if  upon  fuch  recommendaticn 
they  chufe  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who 
are  perhaps  drangers  to  them,  it  is  npt 
from  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  two 
?rs  weri 
means 


drangi 
by  the 


; chofen  their  reprefentatives 
of  bribery  and  corruption. 
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To  infinuate.  Sir,  that  money  may  be 
ifiued  from  the  public  treafuryfor  bribing 
eledlions,  is  really  fomething  very  extra- 
ordinary, erpecially  in  thole  gentlemen 
who  know  how  many  checks  are  upon 
every  Ihilling  that  can  be  iHued  from 
thence;  and  hov/  regularly  the  money 
granted  in  one  year  for  the  public  fervice 
of  the  nation,  mull  always  be  accounted 
for  the  very  next  feflion,  in  this  houfe, 
and  likewife  in  the  other,  if  they  have 
a mind  to  call  for  any  fuch  account.  And 
as  to  the  gentlemen  in  offices,  if  they  have 
any  advantage  over  country  gentlemen, 
in  having  fomething  elfe  to  depend  on  be- 
fides  their  own  private  fortunes,  they  have 
likewife  many  difadvantages : they  are  ob- 
liged to  live  here  at  London  with  their  fa- 
milies, by  which  they  are  put  to  a much 
greater  expence  than  gentlemen  of  equal 
fortunes  who  live  in  the  country  : this  lays 
them  under  a.  very  great  difadvantage, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fupporting  their  interell 
in  the  country.  The  country  gentleman, 
by  living  among  the  eledlors,  and  pur- 
chafing  the  necelTaries  for  his  family  from 
them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  them,  without  putting 
himfelf  to  any  extraordinary  charge ; 
whereas  a gentleman  who  lives  in  London  ^ 
has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance or  correfpondence  among  his 
friends  in  the  country,  but  by  going  down 
once  or  twice  a year,  at  a very  extraordi- 
nary charge,  and  often  without  any  other 
bulinefs ; fo  that  we  may  conclude,  a gen- 
tleman in  office  cannot,  even  in  feven 
years,  fave  much  for  dillributing  in  ready 
money  at  the  time  of  ^n  eledion ; and  I 
really  believe,  if  the  faft  were  narrowly  en- 
quired into,  it  would  appear,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen in  office  are  as  little  guilty  of  brib- 
ing their  eledlors  with  ready  money,  as  any 
other  fet  of  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  raifing 
among  the  people  without  any  j'uil  caufe, 
is  what  I am  furprifed  to  hear  controvert- 
ed, fince  very  late  experience  may  convince 
us  of  the  contrary.  Do  not  we  know  what 
a ferment  was  raifed  in  the  nation  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  late  queen’s  reign  ? 
And  it  is  v/ell  known  what  a fatal  change 
in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  introduced, 
or  at  leall  confirmed,  by  aneletlion’s  com- 
ing on  while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment. 
Do  not  we  know  what  a ferment  was  raif- 
ed in  the  nation  foon  after  his  late  majefty’s 
acceffion  ? And  if  an  eleftion  had  then  been 
allowed  to  come  on,  while  the  nation  was 
in  that  ferment,  i;  might  perhaps  have 


had  as  fatal  elFeds  as  the  former ; but, 
thank  God,  this  was  wifely  provided 
againfl  by  the  very  law  which  is  now 
wanted  to  be  repealed. 

As  fuch  ferments  may  hereafter  often 
happen,  I mull  think  that  frequent  elec- 
tions will  always  be  dangerous;  for  which 
reafon,  as  far  as  1 can  fee  at  prefent,  I 
lhall,  I believe,  at  all  times,  think  it  a 
very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the 
feptennial  bill, 

§ 137.  Lor^  Lyttelton’j  Speech  on 

the  Repeal  of  the  Aciy  called  the  Je^jj  Bill, 

injhe  Tear  1 7/5  3. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I fee  nooccafion  to  enter  at  prefent  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  we  palled  the  lalt 
feffion,  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews,  be- 
caufe  I arn  convinced,  that  in  the  prefent 
temper  of  the  nation,  not  a fingle  foreign 
Jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take  the 
benefit  of  that  ad ; and  therefore'  the  re- 
pealing of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.  I affent- 
ed  to  it  lall  year,  in  hopes  it  might  induce 
fome  wealthy  Jews  to  come  and  fettle 
among  us : in  that  light  I faw  enough  of 
utility  in  it,  to  make  me  incline  rather  to 
approve  than  dillike  it ; but  that  any  man 
9 alive  could  be  zealous,  either  for  or  againfl 
it,  I confefs  I had  no  idea.  What  affeds 
our  religion  is,  indeed,  of  the  highefl:  and 
moll  ferious  importance : God  forbid  we 
fhould  ever  be  indifferent  about  that ! but 
I thought  this  had  no  more  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, than  any  turnpike-ad  we  paffed  in 
that  feffion;  and,  after  all  the  divinity  that 
has  been  preached  on  the  fubjed,  I think 
fo  kill. 

Refolution  and  keadinefs  are  excellent 
qualities  ; but,  it  is  the  application  of  them 
upon  which  their  value  depends.  A wife 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know  where 
to  yield,  as  well  as  where  to  refik : and 
there  is  no  furer  mark  of  littlcnefs  of  mind 
in  an  adminikration,  than  obkinacy  in 
trifles.  Public  wifdom,  on  fome  occa- 
kpns,  muk  condefeend  to  give  way  to  po- 
pular folly,  efpecially  in  a free  country, 
where  the  humour  of  the  people  mull  be 
confidered  as  attentively  as  the  humour  of 
a king  in  an  abfolute  monarchy.  Under 
both  forms  of  government,  a prudent  and 
honek  minikry  will  indulge  a final  1 folly, 
and  will  refik  a great  one.  Not  to  vouch- 
fafe  now  and  then  a kind  indulgence  to 
the  former,  would  difeover  an  ignorance 
in  human  nature;  not  to  refik  the  latter 
at  all  times  v/culd  be  meannefs  and  fer- 
vility. 

3 E 2 * Sir, 
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Sir,  I look  on  the  bi’l  we  are  at  prcfent 
debating,  not  as  a facrihce  made  to  popu- 
larity (for  it  raciifices  nothing)  but  as  a 
prudent  regard  to  fomc  confequences  arif- 
ing  from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raiied 
againft  the  late  act  for  naturalizing  Jews, 
which  feem  to  require  a particular  tonfi- 
deration. 

it  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied 
felicity  of  his  majefly’s  reign,  that  his  fub- 
jcels  have  enjoyed  fucli  a fettled  tranquil- 
lity, fuch  a freedom  from  angry  religious 
difputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
former  times.  I'he  true  Chriftian  fpirit 
of  moderation,  of  charity,  of  univerfal  be- 
nevolence, has  prevailed  in  the  people,  has 
prevailed  i'.i  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  inflead  of  thofe  narrow  princi- 
ples, thofe  bigoted  pleafures,  that  furious, 
that  implacable,  that  ignorant  zeal,  W'hich 
had  often  done  fo  much  hurt  both  to  the 
church  and  the  (late.  But  from  the  ill- 
under/lood,  infignificant  ad  of  parliament 
you  arc  now  moved  to  repeal,  occaiion  has 
been  taken  to  deprive  us  of  this  ineilima- 
ble  advantage.  It  is  a pretence  to  diflurb 
the  peace  of  the  church,  to  infufe  idle  fear 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  re- 
ligion itielf  an  engine  of  fedition.  It  be- 
hoves the  piety,  as  well  as  the  wifdom  of 
parliament,  to  dilappolnt  thofe  endeavours. 
Sir,  the  very  work  mifehief  that  can  be 
done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fadion.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not 
more  dikant,  than  the  benevolent  fpirit  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  the  malignant  fpirit  of 
party.  The  fnok  impious  vrars  ever  made 
were  thofe  called  holy  wars.  He  who  hates 
another  man  for  not  being  a Chrikian,  is 
himfelf  not  a Chrikian.  Chrikianity,  Sir, 
, breathes  love,  and  peace,  and  good-will  to 
man.  A temper  conformable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  that  holy  religion,  has  lately  dif- 
tinguifhed  this  nation;  and  a glorious  dif- 
tindion  it  was  ! But  there  is  latent,  at  all 
times,  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  a fpark 
of  enthufiafm,  which,  if  blown  by  the 
breath  of  a party,  may,  even  when  it  feems 
quite  extinguikied,  be  fuddenly  revived  and 
raifed  to  a flame.  The  ad  of  lak  feflion 
for  naturalizing  Jews,  has  very  unexped- 
edly  adminikered  fuel  to  feed  that  flame. 
To  whan  a height  it  may  rife,  if  it  fhould 
continue  much  longer,  one  cannot  eafily 
tell;  but,  take  away  the  fuel,  and  it  will 
die  of  itfelf. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  that  there  the  church 
and  the  kate,  the  civil  power  and  the  hier- 


archy, have  feparatc  interefts ; and  are 
continually  at  variance  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  our  happinefs,  that  here  they  form 
but  one  fyllcm.  While  this  harmony'laks, 
whatever  hurts  the  church,  hurts  the  kate: 
whatever  weakens  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church,  takes  away  from 
the  civil  power  a part  of  its  krength,  and 
kiakes  the  whole  conkitution. 

Sir,  T trail  and  believe  that,  by  fpeedily 
pafTmg  this  bill,  we  fnall  filer.ee  that  oblo- 
quy which  has  fo  unjullly  been  call  upon 
our  reverend  prelates  (fome  of  the  mok 
refpedable  that  ever  adorned  our  church) 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  ad  v,/hicli 
this  repeals.  And  it  greatly  concerns  the 
whole  community,  that  they  fhould  not  j 
lofe  that  refped  which  is  fo  jukly  due  to 
them,  by  a popular  clamour  kept  up  in 
oppofition  to  a meafure  of  no  importance 
in  itielf;  But  if  the  departing  from  that  I 
rneafure,  fhould  not  remove  the  prejudice 
fo  malicioufly  raifed,  I am  certain  that  no 
further  kep  you  can  take  will  be  able  to 
remove  it;  and,  therefore,  1 hope  you  will  * 
kep  here.  This  appears  to  be  a reafonable,!*  j' 
and  fafe  condefeenfion,  by  which  nobody | 
will  be  hurt;  but  all  beyond  this  would  be  gj'l 
dangerous  weaknefs  in  government : it^^  || 
might  open  a door  to  the  wildek  enthu-  " 
fiafm,  and  to  the  mok  rriifchievous  attacks 
of  political  difaffedion  working  upon  that 
enthufiafin.  If  you  encourage  and  autho- 
rize it  to  fall  on  the  fynagogue,  it  will  go 
from  thence  to  the  meeting-houfe,  and  in 
the  end  to  the  palace.  But  let  us  be  care- 
ful to  check  its  farther  progrefs.  The 
more  zealous  we  are  tolupport  Chrikiani-  ^ 
ty,  the  more  vigilant  kiould  we  be  in  main-\^  | 
raining  toleration.  If  we  bring  back  per- •'>  . j 
fecution,  we  bring  back  the  Anti-chrillianv, . j 
fpirit  of  popery;  and  when  the  fpirit  is,' 
here,  the  whole  fykem  will  foon  follow,  ' 
Toleration  is  the  bafis  of  all  public  quiet.q  i 
It  is  a charter  of  freedom  given  to  the  , , 
mind,  more  valuable,  I think,  than  that 
which  fecures  our  perfons  and  ekates.  In- 
deed, they  are  infeparably  conneded  toge- 
ther ; for,  vvlicre  the  mind  is  not  free, 
where  the  confcieiice  is  enthralled,  there 
is  no  freedom.  Spiritual  tyranny  puts  on 
the  galling  chains ; but  civil  tyranny  is 
called  in,  to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  fee 
it  in  Spain,  and  many  other  countries; 
we  have  formerly  both  feeii  and  felt  it  in 
England.  By  the  blcffing  of  God,  we  are 
now  delivered  from  all  kinds  of  oppref- 
fion.  Let  us  take  care,  that  they  may 
never  return. 
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] § !•  The  Story  0/ IjE  Fevre. 

IT  was  feme  time  in  the  fummer  of  that 
year  in  which  Dendermond  was  taken 
. by  the  allies, — which  was  about  feven  years 
before  my  father  came  into  the  country, — 
and  about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my 
uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  de- 
camped from  my  father’s  houTe  in  town, 
in  order  to  lay  fome  of  the  hnek  lieges  to 
fome  of  the  fined  fortified  cities  in  Europe 
—When  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  his  jupper,  with  Trim  fitting  be- 
hind him’ at  a fmall  fideboard The  land- 
lord of  a little  inn  in  the  village  came  into 
the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand 
to  beg  a glafs  or  two  of  fack;  ’tis  for  a 
poor  gentleman,—!  think,  of  the  army,faid 
tne  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my 
houfe  four  days  ago,  and  has  never  held  up 
his  head  fmee,  or  had  a delire  to  talle  any 
thing  ’till  jud  now,  that  he  has  a fancy  for 
a glafs.  of  lack  and  a thin  toad, — 1 thinky 
fays  he,  taking  his  hand  from  his  forehead, 

it  nAjould  comfort  me.^'~ - 

— — If  I could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor 
buy  fuch  a thing, — added  the  landlord, — 
I would  almod  deal  it  for  tne  poor  gentle- 
man, he  is  foill. 1 hope  in  God  he  will 

dill  mend,  continued  he — we  are  all  of  us 
concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a good-natured  foul,  I will 
anfwer  for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ; 
and  thou  dialt  drink  the  poor  gentleman’s 
health  in  a glafs  of  lack  tliyfelf, — and  take 
a couple  of  bottles,  with  my  fervice,  and 


tell  him  he  is  heartily  v/elcome  to  them, 
and  to  a dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him 
good. 

Though  I am  perfuaded,  faid  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  fliut  the  door,  he  is 
a very  compaffionate  fellow — Trim, — yet 
I cannot  help  entertaining  an  high  opinion 
of  his  gaed  too;  there  mud  be  fomething 
more  than  common  in  him,  that  in  fo  Ihoj  t 
a time  fhould  win  fo  much  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  his  hod; And  of  his  whole  fa- 

mily, added  the  corporal,  for  they  are  all 

concerned  for  him. Step  after  him,  faid 

my  uncle  Toby, — do  Trim, — and  alkif  he 
knows  his  name. 

— — have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  faid 
the  landlord,  coming  back  into  the  par- 
lour with  the  corporal, — but  I can  afk  h-is 

fon  again: Has  he  a fon  with  him 

then  ? faid  my  uncle  Toby. A boy, 

replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or 
tw'elve  years  of  age but  the  poor  crea- 
ture has  taded  almod  as  little  as  his  fa- 
ther ; he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  la- 
ment for  him  night  and  day: — -he  has  not 
dirred  from  the  bed-fide  thefe  two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  thrud  his  plate  from  before 
him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account ; 
and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took 
away  wdthout  faying  one  word,  and  in  a few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  ap.d 
tobacco.  * 

Stay  in  the  room,  a little,  fays  my 

nrxle  Toby. 

Trim  ! — faid  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he 
3 E 3 had 
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Ead  lighted  his  pipe,  and  fmoked  about  a 
dozen  wliilis-— Trim  came  in  front  of  his 
mader,  and  made  his  bow ; my  uncle 
Toby  fmcked  on,  and  faid  no  more.— — 
Corporal  1 faid  my  uncle  Toby — the  cor- 
poral made  his  bow. My  uncle  Toby 

proceeded  no  farther,  but  finifiied  his  pipe. 

Trim  ! faid  my  uncle  Toby,  1 have  a 
projedl  in  my  head,  as  it  is  a bad  night,  of 
wrapping  myfelf  up  warm  in  iny  roquelaure, 
and  paying  a vifit  to  this  poor  gentleman. — 
Your  honour’s  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on,  fince  the 
night  before  your  honour  received  your 
wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the 
trenches  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas ; 

• —and  befides,  it  is  fo  cold  and  rainy  a 
night,  that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and 
what  with  the  weatlier,  ’twill  be  enough 
to  give  y'-Qur  honour  your  death,  and  bring 
on  your  honour’s  torment  in  your  groin. — • 
I fear  fo,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ; but  I 
am  not  at  rell  in  my  mind,  Trim,  fince 
the  account  the  landlord  has  given  me. — 
I wiih  I had  not  known  fo  much  of  this 
affair — added  my  uncle  Tohy,=--or  that  I 
had  known  more  of  it : — -How  fhail  we 
manage  it? — Leave  it,  an’t  pleafe  your 
honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal; — I’ll 
take  my  hat  and  hick,  and  go  to  the 
houfe  and  reconnoitre,  and  ail  accord- 
ingly ; and  I will  bring  your  honour  a full 
account  in  an  hour. — Thou  (halt  go.  Trim, 
laid  my  uncle  Toby,  and  here’s  a fliiliing 
lor  thee  to  drink  with  his  fervant — I fhail 
get  it  all  out  of  him,  faid  the  corporal, 
Ihutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  fecond’pipe; 
and  had  it  11c  t been,  that  he  now  and  then 
wandered  from  the  point,  with  confidering 
whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have 
the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a flraight  line, 
as  a crooked  one, — he  might  be  faid  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  poor 
Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he 
fmoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had 
knocked  the  afhes  out  of  his  third  pipe, 
that  corporsl  Tiim  returned  from  the  inn, 
and  gave  him  the  following  account. 

I defpaired  at  firfl,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bdng  back  your  honour  any 
kind  of  intelligence  concerning  the  poor 
fick  lieutenant— Is  he  in  the  army  then  ? 
faid  my  uncle  Toby — Fie  is,  faid  the  cor- 
poral— And  in  what  reginient  ? faid  my 
uncle  Toby — I’ll  tell  your  honour,  replied 
the  corporal,  every  thing  flraight  for- 
wards, as  J learnt  it.— Then,  Trim,  i’ll 


fill  another  pipe,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  and® 
not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  haft  done;  fo,IJ 
fit  down  at  thy  eafe.  Trim,  in  the  window;-!f 
feat,  and  begin  thy  ftory  again.  The  cor-  i *1 
poral  made  his  old  bow,  which  generally' 
fpoke,  as  plain  as  a bow  could  ipeak  it — ' 
“Your  honour  is  good:” — And  having 
done  that,  he  fat  down,  as  he  was  or- 
dered,— and  began  the  ftory  to  my  uncle  ^ 
Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  fame  ‘ | 
words,  I 

I defpaired  at  firft,  faid  the  corporal,  5 
of  being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelli- 
gence to  your  honour,  about  the  lieutenant 
and  his  fon ; for  when  I afked  where  his 
fervant  was,  from  whom  I made  myfelf  , 
fure  of  knowing  every  thing  which  was 
proper  to  be  afleed — l^hat’s  a right  dif- 
tinftion.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby — I was 
anfwered,  an’  pleafe  your  honour,  that  he 
had  no  fervant  with  him ;— that  he  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  horfes,  which, 
upon  finding  himfelf  unable  to  proceed, 
(to  join,  I fuppofe,  the  regiment)  he  had  : 
difmifted  the  morning  after  he  came. — If  ' 
I get  better,  my  dear,  faid  he,  as  he  gave 
his  purfe  to  his  fon  10  pay  the  man, — we 
can  hire  horfes  from  hence,— But  alas! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from 
hence,  faid  the  landlady  to  me, — for  I 
heard  the  death-watch  all  night  long 
and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  fon,  will 
certainly  die  with  him:  for  he  is  broken- 
hearted already. 

I was  hearing  this  account,  continued 
the  corporal,  when  the  youth  came  into 
the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toaft  the  land- 
lord fpoke  of; — but  1 will  do  it  for  my  fa- 
ther myfelf,  faid  the  youth  — Pray  let  me 
fave  you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  faid 
I,  taking  up  a fork  for  the  purpofe,  and 
clFeririg  him  my  chair  to  fit  down  upon  by 
the  fire,  vvhilft  I did  it. — I believe,,  fir, 
faid -he,  very  modeftly,  I can  pleafe  him 
beft  myfelf. — I am  fure,  faid  I,  his  honour 
will  not  like  the  toaft  the  worfe  for  being 
tcafted  by  an  old  foldier. — The  youth 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  inftantly  burft  | 
into  tears. — Poor  youth!  faid  my  uncle  i 
Toby,— he  has  been  bred  up  from  an  in- 
fant in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a foldier,  i 
Trim,  founded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  ^ 
a friend ; — I vvifn  I had  him  here. 

1 never,  in  the  longeft  march,  faid  (; 

the  corporal,  had  fo  great  a mind  to  my  fj 
dinner,  as  I had  to  cry  with  him  for  coni- 
pany: — What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an’  pleafe  your  honour  ? Nothing  m 
the  world.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  || 

blowing 
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blowing  his  nofe, — but  that  thou  art  a 
good-natured  fellow. 

When  I gave  him  the  toad,  continued 
the  corporal,  I thought  it  was  proper  to 
tell  him  I was  Captain  Shandy’s  fervant, 
and  that  your  honour  (though  a flranger 
was  extremely  concerned  for  his  father; — 
and  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  your 
houfe  or  cellar— (and  thou  might’ll  haye 
added  my  purfe  too,  faid  my  uncle  Toby) 
he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it : — he  made 
a very  low  bow,  (which  was  meant  to 
your  honour)  butnoanfwer, — for  his  heart 
was  full — fo  he  went  up  flairs  with  the 
toafl: — I warrant  you,  my  dear,  faid  I,  as 
I opened  the  kitchen-door,  your  father  will 
be  well  again. — Mr.  Yorick’s  curate  was 
fmoking  a pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire — but 
faid  not  a word  good  or  bad  to  comfort  the 
youth. — —I  thought  it  was  wrong,  added 

the  corporal 1 think  fo  too,  faid  my 

uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glafs 
of  fack  and  toafl,  he  felt  himfelf  a little 
revived,  and  fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  to 
let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he 
fnould  be  glad  if  I would  flep  up  flairs. — I 
believe,  faid  the  landlord,  he  is  going  to 
fay  his  prayers — for  there  was  a book  laid 
upon  the  chair  by  his  bed-fide ; and  as  I 
fiiut  the  door  I faw  his  fon  take  up  a 
cufliion. — 

I thought,  faid  the  curate,  that  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  faid 

your  prayers  at  all. 1 heard  the  poor 

gentleman  fay  his  prayers  lafl  night,  faid 
tlie  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with  my 
own  ears,  or  I could  not  have  believed  it. — 

Are  you  fure  of  it replied  the  curate  ; 

A foldier,  an’  pleafe  your  reverence,  faid  I, 
prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord)  as  a par- 
fon  ; — and  when  he  is  fighting  for  hi^  king, 
and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
he  has  the  moftreafon  to  pray  to  God  of  any 
one  in  the  whole  world. — ’Twas  w'ell  faid 
of  thee.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. — But 
when  a foldier,*  faid  I,  an’  pleafe  your  re- 
verence, has  been  Handing  for  twelve  hours 
together  in  the  trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in 
cold  water, — or  engaged,  faid  I,  for  months 
together  in  long  and  dangerous  marches ; 
— -haralfed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to-day; — 
haralfing  others  to-morrow  : — detached 
here ; — countermanded  there ; — refling  this 
night  upon  his  arms; — beat  up  in  his  fliirt 
the  next; — benumbed  in  his  joints ;— per- 
haps without  ftraw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on  ; 

- — he  muft  fay  his  prayers  how  and  when 
>e.  can.— 1 believe,  faid  I, — for  I was 


piqued,  quoth  the  corporal,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  army, — I believe,  an’t  pleafe 
your  reverence,  laid  I,  that  when  a foldier 
gets  .time  to  pray, — he  prays  as  heartily  as 
a parfon — though  not  w'ith  all  his  fufs  and 

hypocrify. Thou  flrould’fl  not  have  faid 

that.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, — for  God 
only  knows  who  is  a hypocrite,  and  who  is 
not : — Ac  the  great  and  general  review  of 
us  all,  corporal,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
(and  not  till  then)  it  will  be  feen  who 
has  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and 
who  has  nor,  and  we  fhall  be  advanced. 
Trim,  accordingly. — I hope  we  (hall,  faid 

Trim. -It  is  in  the  Scripture,  faid  my 

uncle  Toby  ; and  I will  fliew  it  thee  to- 
morrow; — In  the  mean  time  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  faid 
my  uiicle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  fo 
good  and  jufl  a governor  of  the  world,  that 
if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it, — it 
will  never  be  enquired  into,  whether  we 
have  done  them  in  a red  coat  or  a black 
one  : — I hope  not  faid  the  corporal. — But 
go  on.  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy 
flory. 

When  I went  up,  continued  the  corporal, 
into  tlie  lieutenant’s  room,  which  I did  not 
do  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes,— 
he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  raifed 
UDon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a clean  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief bende  it : — The  youth  was  juft 
Hooping  down  to  take  up  the  culhion,  upon 
which  I fuppofed  he  had  been  kneeling— 
the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed, — and  as 
he  rofe,  in  taking  up  the  cufhion  with  one 
hand,  he  reached  out  his  other  to  take  it 

away  at  the  fame  time. Let  it  remain 

there,  my  dear,  faid  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  fpeak  to  me,  till  I 
had  walked  up  clofe  to  his  bed-fide: — If 
you  are  Captain  Shandy’s  fervant,  faid  he, 
you  mufl  prefent  my  thanks  to  your  mafter, 
with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with 
them,  for  his  courtefy  to  me, — if  he  was 
of  Leven’s — faid  the  lieutenant. — I told 
him  your  honour  was.— — Then,faid  he,  I 
ferved  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flan- 
ders, and  remember  him — but  ’tis  moft 
likely,  as  I had  not  the  honour  of  any  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  me.> — You  will  tell  him,  however,  that 
the  perfon  his  good-nature  has  laid  under 
obligations  to  him,  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a lieu- 
tenant in  Angus’s but  he  knows  me 

not, — faid  he,  a fecond  time,  mufing 
poflibly  he  may  my  flory — added  he— pray 
tell  the  captain,  1 was  the  enfign  at  Breda, 

3 E 4 whofe 
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jvhofe  wife  was  moft  unfortunately  killed  king,  as  the  French,  king  thought  good  : 
with  a malket-fhot,  as  Ihe  lay  in  niy  arms  and  only  confidered  how  hehimfeif  ihould 

in  my  tent. 1 remember  the  llory,  an’t  relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his  fon, 

pleale  your  honour,  faid  I;  very  well.--^ ——That  kind  being,  who  is  a friend 

Doyoulo?  faid  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  to  the  fricndlefs,  flaall  recompence  thee 
Ins  handkerchief,* — then  well  may  ].— In  for  this. 

■ aying  this,  he  drew  a little  ring  out  of  his  Thou  haft  left  this  matter  fhort,  faid  my 
bof  m,  which  fe^med  tied  with  a black  uncle  i'oby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  put- 
ribband,  about  his  neck,  and  kified  it  twice,  ting  him  to  bed,< — and  I will  tell  thee  in  what 


— : — Here,  Billy,  faid  he,— the  boy  flew 
acrois  the  room  to  the  bed-fide,  and  falling 
down  upon  his  knee,  took  the  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  kiffed  it  too,— then  killed  his  fa- 
ther, and  fat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

J vviih,  faid  my  unde  Toby  with  a deep 
figh,— 1 wilh.  Trim,  I was  alleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  corporal,  is 
tco  much  concerned  ^—fhall  I pour  your 
honour  cut  a glafs  of  fack  to  your  pipe  ? 

^ Do,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

I remember,  faid  mv  uncle  d'oby,  figh- 
ing  again,  the  ftory  of  the  enfign  and  his 
wife,  with  a circumftance  his  modefty  omit- 
tt'd  ; — and  particularly  well  that  he,  as  well 
as  Ihe,  upon  feme  account  or  other,  (I  for- 
get what)  was  univerfallv  pitied  by  the 
whole  regiment;— but  finifh  the  ftory  thou 
art  upon;  — ’Tis  finilhed  already,  faid 
the  corporal,— for  I could  flay  no  longer,— 
fo  wifhed  his  honour  a good  night ; young 
Le  Fevre  rofe  from  off  the  bed,  and  faw 
me  to  the  botto.m  of  the  ftairs  ; and  as  we 
wer.t  down  together,  told  me,  they  had 
come  frern  Ireland,  and  were  on  their 
route  to  join  their  regiment  in  Flanders— 
But  alas!  faid  the  corporal,— the  lieute- 
nant’s laft  day-s  march  is  over. — — Then 
what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy  ? cried 
my  uncle  I'oby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby’s  eternal  ho- 
nour,— though  I tell  it  only  for  the  lake  of 
thofe,  who,  when  cooped  in  betwixt  a na- 
tural and  a pofitive  law,  know  not  for  their 
fouls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  tliem- 

felves 'Fhat  notwithftanding  my  uncle 

Toby  vvas  warmly  engaged  at  that  time  in 
carrying  on  the  liege  of  Dendermond,  pa- 
rallel with  the  allies,  who  prefled  theirs  on 
fo  vigoroufly  that  they  fcarce  allowed  him 
time  to  get  his  dinner — —that  nev.erthelefs 
he  gave  up  Dendermond,  though  he  had 
already  made  a lodgment  upon  the  coun- 
terfearp  : and  bent  ids  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  diftreffes  at  the  inn  ; and, 
except  that  he  ordered  the  garden-gate  to 
be  bolted  up,  by  which  he  might  be  faid 
to  have  turned  the  fiege  of  Dendermond 
into  a blockade--he  left  Dendermond  to 
itfeif,*^ — to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French 


Trim,— In  the  firft  place,  when  thou  madeft 
an  oflhr  of  my  fei  vices  to  Le  Fevre, — 
as  ficknefs  and  travelling  are  both  expen- 
five,  and  thou  knoweli  he  was  but  a poor 
lieutenant,  with  a fon  to  fubfift  as  well  as 
himfelf,  out  of  his  pay, — that  thou  didft 
not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purfe  ; be- 
caufe,  had  he  ftcod  in  need,  thou  knoweft. 
Trim,  he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as 

myfelf ,-Your  honour  knows,  faid  the 

corpora!,  I had  no  orders ; True,  quoth 

m v uncle  Toby, thou  didft  very  right. 

Trim,  as  a foldier,— but  certainly  very 
wrong  as  a man. 

In  the  fecond  place,  for  which,  indeed, 
thou  haft  the  fame  excufe,  continued  my 

uncle  Toby, when  thou  offered  ft  him 

whatever  was  in  my  houfe, thou  fhouldft 

have  offered  him  my  houfe  too  — —A  fick 
brother  ofticer  Ihould  have  the  beft  quar- 
ters, Trim  ; and  if  we  had  him  with  us,— 

we  could  tend  arid  look  to  him: thou 

art  an  excellent  nurfe  thyfelf.  Trim, 

and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old 
woman’s,  and  his  boy’s,  and  mine  together, 
we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once,  and 
fet  him  upon  his  legs. — 

— — In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added 
my  uncle  Toby,fmiling, — he  might  march. 
— He  will  never  march,  an’  picafe  your 
honour,  in  the  world,  faid  the  corporal : 

He  will  march,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 

rifing  up  from  the  fide  of  the  bed,  with  one 
ftioe  oft' : — An’  pleafe  your  honour,  laid  the 
corporal,  he  will  never  march  but  to  his 
grave  : — He  fliall  march,  cried  my  uncle 
Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a ftioe 
on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch, — • 
he  ffall  march  to  his  regiment. — He  can- 
not ftand  it,  faid  the  corporal. — He  (hall  be 
fupported,  faid  my  uncle  I'oby. — He’ll 
diop  at  laft,  faid  the  corporal,  and  what 
will  become  of  his  boy  — He  lhall  not 
drop,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly. — i<^-well- 
o’day, — do  what  we  can  for  him,  laid  Trim, 
maincainiiig  his  point,  the  poor  foul  will 

die  : He  lhali  not  die,  by  G- — , cried, 

my  uncle  Toby. 

The  accujtng  fptr if,  which  flew  up 

to  heaven’s  chancery  with  the  oath,  bluffed 
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as  he  gave  it  in — and  the  recording  angely 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropp’d  a tear  upon 
the  word,  and  blotted  it. out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau, 

put  his  purfe  into  his  breeches  pocket, 
and  having  ordered  the  corporal  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  for  a phyfician, — he  went 
to  bed  and  fell  afleep. 

The  fun  looked  bright  the  morning  af- 
ter, to  every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le 
Fevre’s  and  his  afiHifted  ftm’s ; the  hand  of 
death  prefs’d  heavy  upon  his  eye-lids, — 
and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cillern 
turn  round  its  circle,— -when  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  rofe  up  an  hour  before  his 
wonted  time,  entered  the  lieutenarit’s  room, 
and  without  preface  or  apology  fat  himfelf 
down  upon  the  chair,  by  the  bed- fide,  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  cuftoms 
opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner  an  old 
friend  and  brother  olHcer  would  have  done 
it,  and  afked  him  how  he  did,— -how  he  had 
refled  in  the  night,— -what  was  his  com- 
plaint,— where  was  his  pain, — and  what  he 

could  do.  to  help  him? and  without 

giving  him  time  to  anfwer  any  one  of  the 
enquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the  lit- 
tle plan  which  he  had  been  concerting 
with  the  corporal  the  night  before  for 
him.— 

You  (hall  go  home  diredtly,  Le 

Fevre,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  houfe, 
and  we’il  fend  for  a dodlor  to  fee  what’s 
the  matter, — -and  we’ll  have  an  apothecary, 
—and  the  corporal  fliall  be  your  nurfe; — 
and  I’ll  be  your  fervant,  Le  Fevre. 

Therevvasafranknefsin  my  uncle  Toby, 

‘ — not  the  .effeft  of  familiarity, — but  the 
caufe  of  it, — which  let  you  at  once  into  his 
foul,  and  fhewed  you  the  goodnefs  of  his 
nature  ; to  this,  there  was  fomething  in 
his  looks,  and  voice,  and  manner,  fuper- 
added,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the 
unfortunate  to  come  and  take  fhelter  under 
him  ; fo  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  firiiflied  the  kind  offers  he  was  mak- 
ing to  the  father,  had  the  fon  infenli- 
biy  preffed  up  clofe  to  his  knees,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  bread  of  his  coat,  and 

was  pulling  it  tovvards  him.- The  blood 

and  fpiritsof  Le  Fevre,  which  were  wax- 
ing cold  and  flow  within  him,  and  were  re- 
treating to  their  lad  citadel,  the  heart,— 
rallied  back,  the  film  forfook  his  eyes  for 
a moment. — he  looked  up  wifhfully  in  my 
uncle  Toby’s  face, — then  cad  a look  upon 
his  boy, — and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was, 
“—was  never  broken. 

Nature  indantly  ebb’d  again,— the 


film  returned  to  its  place, the  pulfe 

flutter’d — flopp’d — went  on*— throbb’d — 
flopp’d  again — mov’d — flopp’d — fliall  I go 
o n ? — — N o . Sterne. 

§ 2.  Yo’9.\Q,Yi*s  Death. 

A few  hours  before  Y qrick  breathed  his 
lad,  Eugenius  ftept  in,  with  an  intent  to 
take  his  lad  fight  and  lad  farewel  of  him. 
Upon  his  drawing  Yorick’s  curtain,  and 
aficing  how  he  felt  himfelf,  Yorick  looking 

up  in  his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 

and,  after  thanking  him  for  the  manv  to- 
kens of  his  friendfliip  to  him,  for  which, 
he  f.iid,  if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  here- 
after, he  would  thank  him  again  and  again ; 
he  <o!d  him,  he  was  within  a few  hours  of 
.giving  his  enemies  the  flip  for  ever.— I 
hope  not,  anfwered  Eugenius,  with  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  the 
tendereft  tone  that  ever  man  fpoke,—!  hope 

not,  Yorick,  faid  he. Yorick  replied, 

with  a look  up,  and  a gentle  fqueeze  of 
Eugenius’s  band, — and  that  was  all, — but 
it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. — Come,  come, 
Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wiping  his  eyes^ 
and  fummoning  up  the  man  within  him, 
—my  dear  lad,  be  comforted, — let  net 
all  thy  fpi’  its  and  fortitude  forfake  thee  at 
this  crifis  when  thou  moft  wanteft  them 
who  knows  what  refources  are  in  ftore,  and 
what  the  power  of  God  may  yet  do  for 
thee  ? — Y oricklaid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  gently  ihook  his  head ; for  my  part, 
continued  Eugenius,  crying  bitterly  as  hs 
uttered  the  words, — I declare,  I know  not, 
Yorick,  how  to  part  with  thee,  and  would 
gladly  flatter  my  hopes,  added  Eugenius, 
chearing  up  his  voice,  that  there  is  flill 
enough'  of  thCe  left  to  make  a bifliop,— 

and  that  I may  live  to  fee  it. -I  befeech 

thee  Eugenius,  quoth  Yorick,  taking  off 
his  night-cap  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 

left  hand, his  right  being  flill  grafped 

clofe  in  that  of  Eugenius, 1 befeech  thee 

to  take  a view  of  my  head.— —I  fee  no- 
thing that  ails  it,  replied  Eugenius.  Then, 
alas!  my  friend,  faid  Yorick,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  it  is  fo  bruifed  and  mif-fliapened 
with  the  blows  which  have  been  fo  unhand- 
fomely  given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I might 
fay  with  Sancho  Panca,that  fhould  I recover, 
and  mitres  thereupon  be  fuffered  to  rain. 

down  from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail,  not 
‘‘  one  of  them  would  fit  it.”- — Yorick’s 
lafl  breath  was  hanging  upon  his  trembling 
lips,  ready  to  depart  as  he  uttered  this 
yet  flill  it  was  uttered  with  fomething  of  s 
Csrvantic  tone >and  as  he  fpoke  it,  Eu- 

genius 
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genius  could  perceive  a ftream  of  lambent 
lire  lighted  up  for  a moment  in  his  eyes; 
— — -faint  pidurc  of  thofe  flalhes  of  his  fph 
jit,  which  (as  Shakefpear  faid  of  his  an- 
ceftor)  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  in  a roar ! 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from,  this,  that 
the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broke;  he 

fqueezed  his  hfnd, and  then  w’alked 

ibftly  out  of  the  room,  weeping  as  he  walk- 
ed. Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with  his 

eyes  to  the  door, he  then  clofed  them 

p, — and  never  opened  them  more. 

. He  lies  buried  in  a corner  of  his  church- 
yard, under  a plain  marble-fiab,  which  his 
friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  executors, 
laid  upon  his  grave,  wdth  no  more  than  thc’'e 
three  words  of  infcription,  ferving  both  for 
bis  epitaph,  and  elegy- 


Alas,  poor  YORICK! 


Ten  times  a day  has  Yorick’s  ghoU:  the 
cpnfolation  tohearhis  m.onumental  infcrip- 
ticn  read  over  with  fuch  a variety  of  plain- 
tive tones,  as  denotea  general  pity  and  ef- 

teem  for  him  ; -a  foot-way  croffmg  the 

church-yard  clofe  by  his  grave, — not  a 
pafienger  goes  by,  without  hopping  to  call: 

a look  upon  it, and  fighing  as  he  walks 

on, 

Alas,  poor  YORICK! 

Sterne. 

§ 3.  The  Story  cf  Alcai*jder^zw^Sep- 
T I M I u s . Taken fro?n  a Byzantine  Hif- 
torian. 

Athens,  long  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  hill  continued  the  feat  of 
learning,  politenefs,  and  wifdom.  Theo- 
doric  the  Olirogoth  repaired  the  fchools 
which  barbarity  was  fuireriag  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  continued  thofe  penfons  to 
men  of  learning  which  avaricious  gover- 
nors had  monopolized. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Al- 
cander  and  Septimius  were  fellow- hudents 
together ; the  one  the  moll  fubtle  rea- 
foner  of  all  the  Lyceum,  the  other  the 
mod:  eloquent  fpeaker  in  the  academic 
grove.  Mutual  admiration  foon  begot  a 
friendlhip.  Their  fortunes  were  nearly 
equal,  and  they  were  natives  of  the  two 
moft  celebrated  cities  in  the  world  ; for 
Aicancler  was  of  Athens,  Septimius  came 
from  Rome. 

in  this  hate  of  harmony  they  lived  for 
feme  time*  together ; when  Alcander,  after 


pahing  the  lirh  part  of  his  youth  in  the  irr- 
dolence  of  philofophy,  thought  at  length 
of  entering  into  the  bufy  v/orld ; and,  as  a 
hep  previous  to  this,  placed  his  affeflions 
on  Hypatia,  a lady  of  exquifite  beauty. 
The  day  of  their  intended  nuptials  \vas 
iixed  ; the  previous  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed ; and  nothing  now  remained  but 
her  being  condufled  in  triumph  to  the 
apartment  of  the  intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander’s  exultation  in  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  or  being  unable  to  enjoy  any.  fatisfac- 
tion  without  making  his  friend  Septimius 
a partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce 
Hypatia  to  his  fcllow-hudent ; which  he 
did  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a man  who  found 
himfeif  equally  happy  in  frlendfhip  and  love. 
But  this  was  an  interview  fatal  to  the  future 
peace  of  both;  for  Septimius  no  fooner 
faw  her,  but  he  was  fnutten  with  an  invo- 
luntary paffion  ; and,  though  he  ufed  every 
effort  to  fupprefs  delires  at  once  fo  impru- 
dent and  unjuft,  the  emotions  of  his  mind 
in  a fhort  time  became  fo  llrong,  that  they 
brought  on  a fever,  which  the  phyficians 
judged  incurable. 

During  this  illnefs,  Alcander  watched 
him  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fondnefs,  and 
brought  his  miftrefs  to  join  in  thofe  amia- 
ble offices  of  friendlhip.  The  fagacity  of 
the  phyficians,  by  thefe  means  foon  difeo- 
vered  that  the  caufe  of  their  patient’s  dif- 
order  was  love  : and  Alcander  being  ap- 
prized of  their  difeovery,  at  length  extort- 
ed a confeffion  from  the  reludant  dying 
lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative  to  de- 
feribe  the  conffifl  between  love  and  friend- 
ffiip  in  the  breaft  of  Alcander  on  this  occa- 
fion  ; it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  Athenians 
were  at  that  time  arrived  at  fuch  refine- 
ment in  morals,  that  every  virtue  was  car- 
ried to  excefs.  In  fliort,  forgetful  of  his 
own  felicity,  he  gave  up  his  intended  bride, 
in  all  her  charms,  to  the  young  Roman. 
They  were  married  privately  by  his  con- 
nivance, and  this  unlooked-for  change  of 
fortune  wrought  as  unexpedled  a change 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  now  happy  Sep- 
timius : in  a few  days  he  was  perfedlly  re- 
covered, and  fet  out  with  his  fair  partner 
for  Rome.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  thofe 
talents  which  he  was  fo  eminently  poftefled 
of,  Septimius  in  a few  years  arrived  at  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  ftate,  and  was  con- 
ftituted  the  city-judge,  or  prector. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  felt 
the  pain  of  being  feparated  from  his  friend 
and  his  miftrefs,  but  a profecution  was  alio 

commenced 
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commenced  againfthim  by  the  relations  of 
Hypatia,  for  having  bafely  given  up  his 
bride,  as  was  fuggefted,  for  money.  His 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  even  Ids  eloquence  in  his  own  defence, 
were  notable  to  withftand  the  influence  of 
a powerful  party.  He  was  caft,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  an  enormous  fine.  How- 
ever, being  unable  to  raife  fo  large  a fum  at 
the  time  appointed,  his  pofiefiions  were  con- 
fifcated,  he  himfelf  was  ftripped  of  the  habit 
of  freedom,  expofed  as  a have  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  fold  to  the  highell  bidder. 

A merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his 
purchafer,  Alcander,  with  fome  other  com- 
panions of  diftrefs,  was  carried  into  that 
region  of  defolation  and  fterility.  His  Hated 
employment  was  to  follow  the  herds  of  an 
imperious  mailer,  and  his  fuccefs  in  hunt- 
ing was  all  that  was  allowed  him  tofupply 
his  precarious  fubfiltence.  Every  morning 
awaked  him  to  a renewal  of  famine  or  toil, 
and  every  change  of  feafon  ferved  but  to 
aggravate  his  unfheltered  diftrefs.  After 
fome  years  of  bondage,  however,  an  op- 
portunity of  efcaping  offered  ; he  embraced 
it  with  ardour ; fo  that  travelling  by  night, 
and  lodging  in  caverns  by  day,  to  Ihorten 
a long  ilory,  he  at  lall  arrived  in  Rome. 
The  fame  day  on  which  Alcander  arrived, 
Septimius  fat  adminiftering  juitice  in  the 
forum,  whither  our  wanderer  came,  expell- 
ing to  be  inftantly  known,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  his  former  friend.  Here 
he  Hood  the  whole  day  amongft  the  crowd, 
watching  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  ex- 
pelling to  be  taken  notice  of ; but  he  was 
fo  much  altered  by  a long  fucceiTion  of 
hardlhips,  that  he  continued  unnoted  among 
the  reft;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
going  up  to  the  praetor’s  chair,  he  was  bru- 
tally repulfed  by  the  attending  liclors.  The 
attention  of  the  poor,  is  generally  driven 
from  one  ungrateful  objeft  to  another;  for 
night  coming  on,  he  now  found  himfelf 
under  a necelfity  of  feeking  a place  to  lie 
in,  and  yet  knew  not  where  to  apply.  All 
emaciated,  and  in  rags  as  he  was,  none  of 
the  citizens  would  harbour  fo  much  wretch- 
ednefs;  and  fleeping  in  the  ftreets  might 
be  attended  with  interruption  or  danger : 
in  ftiort,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodg- 
ing in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  city, 
the  ufual  retreat  of  guilt,  poverty,  and  de- 
fpair.  In  this  manfion  of  horror,  laying 
his  head  upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  forgot 
his  mifcries  fora  while  in  fteep;  and  found, 
on  his  flinty  couch,  more  eafe  than  beds  of 
down  can  fupply  to  the  guilty. 
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As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight 
two  robbers  came  to  make  this  their  re- 
treat; but  happening  to  difagree  about  the 
divifion  of  their  plunder,  one  of  them 
ftabbed  the  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him 
weltering  in  blood  at  the  entrance.  In 
thefe  circumftances  he  was  found  next 
morning  dead  at  the  mouth  of  tne  vault. 
This  naturally  inducing  a farther  enquiry, 
an  alarm  was  fpread;  the  cave  was  exa- 
mined ; and  Alcander  being  found,  was 
immediately  apprehended,  and  accufed  of 
robbery  and  murder.  The  circumflances 
againft  him  were  ftrong,  and  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  his  appearance  confirmed  fufpi- 
cion.  Misfortune  and  he  were  now  fo  long 
acquainted,  that  he  at  laft  became  regard- 
lefs  of  life.  He  detefted  a world  where  he 
had  found  only  ingratitude,  falfehood,  and 
cruelty;  he  was  determined  to  make  no 
defence,  and  thus,  lowering  with  refolution 
he  was  dragged,  bound  with  cords,  before 
the  tribunal  of  Septimius.  As  the  proofs 
were  pofitivc  againft  him,  and  he  oftVred 
nothing  in  his  own  vindication,  the  judge 
was  proceeding  to  doom  him  to  a moft 
cruel  and  ignominious  death,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  multitude  was  foon  divided 
by  another  objed.  The  robber,  who  had 
been  really  guilty,  was  apprehended  felling 
his  plunder,  and,  ftruck  with  a panic,  had 
confelTed  his  crime.  He  was  brought  bound 
to  the  fame  tribunal,  and  acquitted  every 
other  perfon  of  any  partnerlhip  in  his  guilt. 
Alcander’s  innocence  therefore  appeared, 
but  the  fullen  raflinefs  of  his  condudl  re- 
mained a wonder  to  the  furrounding  mul- 
titude; but  their  aflonilhment  was  ftill  far- 
ther encreafed,  when  they  faw  their  judge 
ftart  from  his  tribunal  to  embrace  the  fup- 
pofed  criminal  ;■  Septimius  recolledled  his 
friend  and  former  benefactor,  and  hung 
upon  his  neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  of  joy. 
Need  the  fequel  be  related?  Alcander  was 
acquitted : fhared  the  friendfhip  and  ho- 
nours of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome; 
lived  afterwards  in  happinefs  and  eafe  ; and 
left  it  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  That 
no  circumftances  are  fo  defperate,  which 
Providence  may  not  relieve. 

§ 4.  The  Monk, 

A poor  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis came  into  the  room  to  beg  fomething 
for  his  convent.  The  moment  I caft  my 
eyes  upon  him,  I was  pre-determined  not 
to  give  him  a fingle  fous,  and  accordingly 
I put  my  purfe  into  my  pocket — buttoned 
it  up — let  myfelf  a little  more  upon  my 

centre. 
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centre,  and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him : 
there  was  fomething,  I fear,  forbidding  in 
my  look : 1 have  his  figure  this  moment 
before  my  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that 
in  it  which  deferved  better. 

The  Monk,  as  I judge  from  the  break 
in  his  tonfure,  a few  fcattered  white  hairs 
upon  his  temples  being  all  that  remained 

of  it,  might  be  about  feventy but  from 

his  eyes,  and  that  fort  of  fire  which  was  in 
them,  which  feemed  more  tempered  by 
courtefy  than  years,  could  be  no  more  than 

Exty trutli  might  lie  between He 

was  certainly  fixty-five ; and  the  general 
air  of  his  countenance,  nolwithflanding 
fomething  feemed  to  have  been  planting 
wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  agreed  to 
the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads  which  Guido 
has  often  painted* — mild — pale — penetrat- 
ing, free  from  all  common-place  ideas  of 
fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards 
upon  the  earth — it  look’d  forwards;  but 
lock’d  as  if  it  lock’d  at  fomething  beyond 
this  world.  How  one  of  his  order  came  by 
it,  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a 
Monk’s  flioulders,  bell  knows ; but  it  would 
have  fuited  a Bramin,  and  had  I met  it 
upon  the  plains  of  Indollan,  I had  reve- 
renced it. 

The  red  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in 
a few  llrokes ; one  might  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  to  defign,  for  ’twas  nei- 
ther elegant  nor  othervvife,  but  as  character 
and  exprefiion  made  it  fo : it  was  a tliin, 
fpars  form.,  fomething  above  the  common 
fize,  if  it  lod  not  the  dilliridlicn  by  a bend 
forwards  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  at- 

^ ^ O 

titude  of  intreaty ; and  as  it  now  Hands 
prefent  to  my  imagination,  it  gain’d  more 
than  it  ioft  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three 
paces,  he  Hood  Hill;  and  laying  his  left 
liand  upon  his  break  (a  flender  white  ftaif 
withv/liich  he  journeyed  being  in  his  right) 
•=-— when  I had  got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  in- 
troduced himfelf  with  the  little  {lory  of  the 
w'ants  of  his  convent,  and  the  poverty  of 

his  order^ ^and  did  it  with  fo  fimple  a 

grace — and  fuch  aii  air  of  deprecation  was 
there  in  the  whole  call  of  his  look  and  figure 
— -T  was  bewitched  not  to  have  been  llruck 
with  it— — 

—A  better  reafon  was,  I had  pre-deter- 
piincd  not  to  give  him  fmgle  fous. 

— ’Tis  very  true,  laid  I,  replying  to  a 
call  upwards  with  his  eyes,  with  which  he 
had  concluded  his  addrefs — -’tis  very  true 
—and  Heaven  be  their  refource  who  have 
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no  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the. 
Hock  of  which,  I fear,  is  no  way  fufficient 
for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly 
made  upon  it. 

As  I pronounced  the  words  great 
“ claims,”  he  gave  a flight  glance  with 
his  eye  downwards  upon  the  fleeve  of  his 
tunic— I felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal— 
I acknowledge  it,  faid  I — a coarfe  kabit, 
and  that  but  once  in  three  years,  with  mea- 
gre diet — are  no  great  matters : and  the 
true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be  earn’H 
in  the  world  with  fo  little  indullry,  that  your 
order  fhould  wifh  to  procure  them  by  pref- 
fing  upon  a fund  which  is  the  property  of 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  in- 
firm ; the  captive,  who  lies  down  counting, 
over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflic- 
tion, hnguifiies  aifo  for  his  (hare  ofit;  and 
had  you  been  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  in- 
llead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor  as 
J am,  continued  I,  pointing  at  my  port- 
manteau, full  chearfully  fhould  it  have  been 
opened  to  you  for  the  ranfom  of  the  un- 
fortunate. I'he  Monk  made  me  a bow — 
but  of  all  others,  refumed  I,  the  unfortunate 
of  our  own  country,  furely,  have  the  firll 
rights;  and  1 have  left  thoufands  in  diflrcfs 

upon  our  own  fhorc -The  Monk  gave  a 

cordial  wave  with  his  head — as  much  as  to 
fay,  No  doubt,  there  is  mifery  enough  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  as  well  as  with- 
in our  convent But  we  dillinguilh,  laid 

1,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  deeve  of  liis 
tunic,  in  return  for  his  appeal — we  diilin- 
guiTh,my  good  father!  betwixt  thofe  who 
with  only  to  eat  the  bread  of  their  own  la- 
bour— and  thofe  who  eat  the  bread  of 
other  people’s,  and  have  no  other  plan  in 
life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  doth  and  ig- 
norance, for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Francifean  made  no  reply:  a 
hedlic  of  a moment  pafs’d  acrols  his  cheek, 
but  could  not  tarry— Nature  feemed  to 
have  had  done  w'ith  hej;,  refentments  in 
him;  he  fhewed  none— but  letting  his  Half 
fall  within  his  arm,  he  preded  both  his 
hands  with  refignation  upon  his  bread,  and 
retired. 

My  heart  fmote  me  the  moment  he  diut 
the  door- — -Flha!  laid  i,  with  an  air  of 
careledhels,  three  feveral  timers — —but  it 
would  not  do;  every  ungracious  fyllable  I 
had  uttered  crowded  back  into  my  ima- 
gination; I rcfioclcd  I had  no  right  over 
the  poor  Ei'^ncifcan,  but  to  deny  him  ; and 
that  tlie  pimilhment  of  that  was  enough  to 
the  difappointed  without  the  addition  of 
unkind  langpagc—l  ccnfidercd  his  grey 
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courteous  figure  fcemed  to  re- 
enter, and  gently. afk  me,  what  injury  he 
had  done  me  f and  why  I could  ufe  him 
thus  ? — I would  have  given  twenty  livres 
for  an  advocate— I have  behaved  very  i!!, 
faid  I wiiliin  myfelf;  but  I have  only  juic 
fet  out  upon  my  travels ; and  Pnall  learn 
better  manners  as  1 get  .along. 

Sterne. 

§ 5 . Srr  Bertrand.  A Fragment i 

Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  deed 

towards  the  woulds,  hoping  to  crofs  thefe 
dreary  moors  before  the  curfew.  But  ere 
he  had  proceeded  half  his  journey,  he  was 
bewildered  by  the  different  tracks ; and 
not  being  able,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach^-  to  clpy  any  objefl  but  the  browa 
heath 'furrounding  him,  he  v/as  at  length 
quite  Uncertain  which  way  he  fliould  direct 
his  courfe.  Night  overtook  him  in  this 
fituation.  It  was  one  of  thofe  nights  when 
the  moon  gives  a faint  glimmering  of  light 
through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a low- 
ering fky.  Now  and  then  fhe  fuddenly 
emerged  in  full  fplendour  from  her  veil, 
and  then  indantly  retired  behind  it;  hav- 
ing juft  ferved  to  give  the  forlorn  Sir  Ber- 
trand a wide  extended  profpefl  over  the 
defolate  vvafte.  Hope  and  native  courage 
awhile  urged  him  to  pufn  forwards,  but  at 
length  the  increafing  darknels  and  fatigue 
^ of  body  and  mind  overcame  him ; he 
dreaded  moving  from  the  ground  he  ftood 
on,  for  fear  of  unknown  pits  and  bogs,  and 
alighting  from  hishorleindefpair,  he  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long 
continued  in  that  pofture,  when  the  fullen 
toll  of  a diftant  bell  firuck  his  ears— he 
ftarted  up,  and  turning  towards  the  found, 
difeerned  a dim  twinkling  light.  Inftandy 
he  feized  his  horle’s  bridle,  and  with  cau- 
tious fteps  advanced  towards  it.  After  a 
painful  march,  he  was  flopped  by  a moated 
ditch,  furrounding  the  place  from  whence 
the  light  proceeded and  by  a momentary 
glimpfe  of  moon-light  he  had  a full  view 
of  a large  antique  manfion,  with  turrets  at 
the  corners,  and  an  ample  porch  in  the 
centre.  The  injuries  of  time  were  ftrongly 
marked  on  every  thing  about  it.  The  roof 
in  various  places  was  tallen  in,  the  battle- 
ments were  half  demolifhed,  and  the  win- 
dows broken  and  difmantled.  A draw- 
bridge, with  a ruinous  gate-way  at  each 
end,  led  to  the  court  before  the  building— 
He  entered,  and  inftantly*the  light,  which 
proceeded  from  a window  in  one  of  the 
turrets,  glided  along  and  vaniftied  j at  the 
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fame  moment  the  moon  funk  beneath  a 
black  cloud,  and  the  night  was  darker  than 
ever.  All  was  filent — Sir  Bertrand  faf- 
tened  his  freed  under  a (bed,  and  approach- 
ing the  houfe,  traverfed  its  whole  front 
witii  light  and  flow  footfteps — All  was  ftill 
as  death — He  looked  in  at  the  lower  win- 
dows, but  could  not  diftinguHh  a Tingle 
objed  through  the  impenetrable  gloom. 
After  a Ihort  parley  with  himfelf,  he  en- 
tered the  porch,  and  feizing  a maiTy  iron 
knocker  at  the  gate,  lifted  it  up,  and  he- 
litating,  at  length  ftruck  a loud  ftroke — the 
noiferefoundca  through  the  whole  manfion 
with  hollow  echoes.  All  was  ftill  again — 
he  repeated  the  Ibckes  more  boldly  and 
louder — another  interval  of  filence  enfued 
A third  time  he  knocked,  and  a third 
time  all  was  fti  1.  He  then  fell  back  to 
Tome  diftance,  that  he  might  difeern  whe- 
ther any  light  could  be  feen  in  the  whole 
front — It  again  appeared  in  the  fame  place, 
and  quickly  glided  away  as  before — at  the' 
fame  inftant  a deep  fullen  toll  founded  from 
the  turret.  Sir  Bertrand’s  heart  made  tL 
fearful  ftop — he  was  a while  motionlefs  ; 
then  terror  impelled  him  to  make  fome 
hafty  fteps  towards  his  fteed— but  fhame 
ftopt  his  flight;  and  urged  by  honour,  and 
a refiftlefs  defire  of  flnifliingthe  adventure, 
he  returned  to  the  porch  ; and  woiking  up 
his  foul  to  a full  fleadinefs  of  refolution,  he 
drew  forth  his  fword  vvith  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the 
gate.  The  heavy  door  creeking  upon  its 
hinges  reludantly  yielded  to  his  hand— he 
applied  his  fnoulder  to  it,  and  forced  it 
open — he  quitted  it,  and  ftept  forvyard— 
the  door  inilantly  fhut  with  a thundering 
clap.  Sir  Bertrand’s  blood  was  chilled— 
he  turned  back  to  find  the  door,  and  it  was 
long  ere  his  trembling  hands  could  feize  it 
—but  his  utmoft  ftrength  could  not  open 
it  again.  After  feveral  inefledual  attempts, 
he  looked  behind  him,  and  beheld,  acrofs 
a hall,  upon  a large  ftair-cafe,  a pale  bluifli 
flame,  which  caft  a difmal  gleam  of  light 
around.  He  again  fummoned  forth  his 
courage,  and  advanced  towards  it— it  re- 
tired. He  came  to  the  foot  of  the  flairs, 
and  after  a moment’s  deliberation  afeend- 
ed.  He  went  flowly  up,  the  flame  retiring 
before  him,  till  he  came  to  a wide  gallery 
— ^The  flame  proceeded  along  it,  and  he 
followed  in  filent  horror,  treading  lightly, 
for  the  echoes  of  his  foot-fteps  ftartled  him. 
It  led  him  to  the  foot  of  another  ftair-cafe, 
and  then  vaniflied — At  the  fame  inftant 
another  toll  founded  from  the  turret — Sir 

Bertrand 
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Bertrand  felt  it  ftrike  upon  his  heart.  He 
was  now  in  total  darknefs,  and  with  his 
arms  extended,  began  to  afcend  the  fe- 
cond  ftair-cafe.  A dead-cold  hand  met 
his  left  hand,  and  firmly  grafped  it,  draw- 
ing him  forcibly  forwards— -he  endeavoured 
to  difengage  himfelf,  but  could  no.t, — he 
made  a furious  blow  with  his  fword,  and 
inftantly  a loud  Ihriek  pierced  bis  ears,  and 
the  dead  hand  was  left  powerlcfs  with  his 
—He  dropt  it,  and  ruflrsd  forwards  with  a 
defperate  valour.  The  hairs  were  narrow 
and  winding,  and  interrupted  by  frequent 
breaches,  and  loofe  fragments  of  Hone.  The 
Hair-cafe  grew  narrower  and  narrower, and 
at  length  terminated  in  a low  iron  grate. 
Sir  Bertrand  puflied  it  open — it  led  to  an 
intricate  winding  pafrage,  ju{Harge  enough 
to  admit  a perfon  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 
A faint  glimmering  of  light  ferved  to  fhew 
the  nature  of  the  place— Sir  Bertrand  en- 
tered— A deep  hollow  groan  refoundcd 
from  a diilance  through  the  vault — He 
went  forwards,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
£rli  turning,  he  difcerned  the  fame  blue 
flame  which  had  before  condutled  him — 

. He  followed  it.  The  vault,  at  length,  fud- 
denly  opened  into  a lofty  gallery,  in  the 
midil  of  vvhich  a figure  appeared,  com- 
pleatly  armed,  thndting  forwards  the 
bloody  (lump  of  an  arm,  with  a terrible 
frown  and  menacing  gehure,  and  bran- 
difliing  a fword  in  his  hand.  Sir  Bertrand 
undauntedly  fprung  forwards  ; and  aiming 
a fierce  blow  at  the  figure,  it  inflantly  va- 
nifhed,  letting  fill  a maffy  iron  key.  The 
flame  now  relied  upon  a pair  of  ample 
folding  doors  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Si  r 
Bertrand  went  up  to  it,  and  applied  the 
key  to  a brazen  lock — with  dithculty  he 
turned  the  bolt — ^Inilantly  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  difeovered  a large  apartment,  rit 
the  end  of  which  was  a coffin  relied  upon 
a bier,  with  a taper  burning  on  each  fide 
of  it.  Along  the  room,  on  both  fldes, 
were  gigantic  llatues  of  black  marble,  at- 
tired "in  the  Moorilh  habit,  and  holding 
eno.-mous  fabrer.  in  their  right  liands.  Each 
of  them  reared  his  arm,  and  advanoed  one 
leg  forwards,  as  the  knight  entered  ; at  the 
fame  moment  the  lid  of  the  coffin  flew  open 
and  the  bell  tolled.  The  flame  hill  glided 
forwards,  and  Sir  Bertrand  refolutely  fol- 
lowed, till  he  arrived  'within  fix  paces  of 
the  coffin.  Suddenly  a lady  in  a ffiroud 
and  black  veil  role  up  in  it,  and  llretched 
out  her  arms  towards  him — at  the  fame 
time  the  llatues  claffied  their  fabres  and 
advanced.  Sir  Bertrand  flew  to  the  lady, 


and  clafped  her  in  his  arms — fhe  threw  np 
her  veil,  and  kified  his  lips ; and  inllantly 
the  whole  building  ihook  as  with  an  earth- 
quake, and  fell  afunder  with  a horrible 
craffi.  Sir  Bertrand  was  thrown  into  a 
fudden  trance,  and  on  recovering  found 
himfelf  feated  on  a velvet  fofa,  in  the  moll 
magnificent  room  he  had  ever  feen,  lighted 
with  innumerable  tapers,  in  lullres  of  pure 
cryllal.  A fumptuous  banquet  was  fei  in  the 
middle.  The  doors  opening  to  foft  mufic, 
a lady  of  incomparable  beauty, attired  with 
amazing  fplendour,  entered,  furrounded  by 
a troop  of  gay  nymphs  more  fair  than  the 
Graces — She  advanced  to  the  knight,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  thanked  him  as  her 
deliverer.  The  nymphs  placed  a garland 
of  laurel  upon  his  head,  and  t!ie  lady  led 
him  by  the  hand  to  the  banquet,  and  fat 
befide  him.  The  nymphs  placed  them- 
felves  at  the  table,  and  a numerous  train 
of  fervants  entering,  ferved  up  the  feah  ; 
delicious  mufic  playing  all  the  time.  Sir 
Bertr'^d  could  not  fpeak  for  ahonifhment 
— he  could  only  return  their  honours  by 
courteous  looks  and  gefeures.  After  the 
banquet  was  finiffied,  all  retired  but  the 
lady,  who  leadi^  back  the  knight  to  the 
fofa,  addreffed  him  in  thefe  wprds : — 

Jikin^s  Mifceh  # 
§ 9.  On  Himan  Grandeur. 

An  alehouffi-keeper  near  Illington,  who 
had  long  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Fren^ 
King,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  lail 
war  pulled  down  his  old  fign,  and  put  up 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Under 
the  influence  of  her  red  face  and  and  golden 
feeptre,  he  continued  tofcll  ale,  till  Ihe  was 
no  longer  the  favourite  of  his  cullOmers^ 
he  changed  her  therefore,  fome  time  ago, 
for  the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  may  pro- 
bably be  changed,  in  turn,  for  the  next 
great  man  that  fliall  be  fet  up  for  vulgar 
admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  gazing  crowd. 
When  we  have  fufficicntly  wondered  at  one 
of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhi- 
bited in  his  room,  who  feldom  holds  his 
fiation  long  ; for  the  mob  are  ever  pleafed 
with  variety. 

1 mull  own  I have  fuch  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  I am  ever  led 
to  fufpeH  that  merit  which  raifes  their 
fliout:  at  leail  I am  certain  to  find  thofe 
great,  and  fometimes  good  men,  who  find 

fatisfadion 
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fatisfa<Elion  in  fuch  acclamations,  made 
worfe  by  it ; and  hiftory  has  too  frequently 
taught  me,  that  the  head  which  has  grown 
this  day  giddy  with  the  roar  of  the  mil- 
lion, has  the  very  next  been  fixed  upon  a 
pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a little 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
had  been,  juft  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he 
perceived  the  townfmeii  bufy  in  the  mar- 
ket-place in  pulling  down  from  a gibbet  a 
figure  which  had  been  defigned  to  repre- 
fent  himfelf.  There  were  fome  alfo  knock- 
ing down  a neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of 
the  Orfini  family,  with  whom  he  was  at 
war,  in  order  to  put  Alexander’s  effigy  in 
its  place.  It  is  poffible  a man  who  knew 
lefs  of  the  world  would  have  condemned 
the  adulation  of  thofe  bare-faced  flatter- 
ers : but  Alexander  feemed  pleafed  at  their 
zeal ; and,  turning  to  Borgia,  his  fon,  faid 
with  a fmile,  Vides,  mi  fill,  quam  leve 

difcrimen,  patibuluin  inter  et  ftatn^.” 

You  fee,  my  fon,  the  fmall  diff^iice 
“ between  a gibbet  and  2.  ftatue.”  If  the 
great  could  be  taught  any  leflbn,  this  might 
ferve  to  teach  them  upoh  |mvv  w^eak  a foun- 
dation their  glory  fta^slr  for,  as  popular 
applaufe  is  excited  by  what  feems  like  me- 
rit, it  as  quickly  condemns  what  has  only 
the  appearance  of  guilt. 

^Popular  glory  is  a perfeft  coquet:  her 
plovers  muft  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  in- 
dulge every  caprice;  and,  perhaps,  at  laft, 
bp  jilted  for  their  pains.  True  glory,  on 
the  other  hand,  refembles  a woman  of 
fenfe  ; her  admirers  muft  play»  no  tricks  ; 
they  feel  no  great  anxiety'^^Tor  they  are 
fure,  in  the  end,  of  being  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit.  When  Swift  ufed 
^ appear  in  public,  he  generally  had  the 
mob  fliouting  at  his  train.  ‘‘  Pox  take 
“ thefe  fools,”  he  would  fay,  “ how  much 
“ joy  might  all  this  bawling  give  my  lord- 
“ mayor 

We  have  feen  tliofe  virtues  which  have, 
while  living,  retired  from  thAublic  eye, 
generally  tranfmitted  to  poftlnty,  as  the 
trueft  objefts  of  admiration  and  praife. 
Perhaps  the  charafiler  of  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  may  one  day  be  fet  up,  even 
above  that  of  his  more  talked-of  prede- 
ceflbr  ; fince  an  aflemblage  of  all  the  mild 
and  amiable  virtues  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
vulgarly  called  the  great  ones.  I muft  be 
pardoned  for  this  fhort  ^tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  a man,  who,  while  living,  would 
as  much  deleft  to  receive  ^any  thing  that 


wore  the  appearance  of  flattery,  as  I fliould 
to  offer  it. 

I know  not  how  to  turn  fo  trite  a fub- 
je6t  out  of  the  beaten  .road  of  common- 
'place,  except  by  illuflrating  it,  rather  by  the 
afliflance  of  my  memory  than  judgment; 
and,  inftead  of  making  refleftions,  by  tel- 
ling a ftory. 

A Chine fe,  who  had  long  ftudied  the 
works  of  Confucius,  who  knew  the  cha- 
raders  of  fourteen  thoufand  words,  and 
could  read  a great  part  of  every  book  that, 
came  into  his  way,  once  took  it  into  his  head 
to  travel  into  Europe,  and  obferve  the  cuf- 
toms  of  a people  which  he  thought  not  very 
much  inferior  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Amfterdam,  his  paflion 
for  letters  naturally  led  him  to  a bookfel- 
ler’s  fhop;  and,  as  he  could  fpeak  a little 
Dutch,  he  civilly  afked  the  bookfelier  of 
the  vvorks  of  the  immortal  Xixofou.  The 
bookfelier  affured  him  he  had  never  heard 
the  book  mentioned  before.  “ Alas  1” 
cries  our  traveller,  to  what  purpofe,  then, 
“ has  he  fifted  to  death,  to  gain  a renown 
“ . which  has  never  travelled  beyond  the 
precinfts  of  China  !” 

'rhere  is  fcarce  a village  in  Europe,  and 
not  one  univerfity  that  is  not  thus  furniflied 
with  its  little  great  men.  The  head  of  a 
petty  corporation,  who  oppofes  the  defigns 
of  a prince,  who  would  tyrannically  force 
his  fubjefts  to  fave  their  bell:  cloatlis  fb? 
Sundays;  the  puny  pedant,  v/ho  finds  one 
undifeovered  quality  in  the  polype,  or  de- 
feribes  an  unheeded  procefs  in  the  fkeleton 
of  a mole  ; and  wl.ofe  mind,  hke  his  mi- 
crofeope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail  j 
the  rhymer,  who  makes  fmooth  verfes,  and 
paints  to  our  imagination,  when  he  fliould' 
only  fpeak  to  our  hearts;  all  equally  fancy 
themfelves  walking  fetrward  to  immortality,* 
and  defire  the  crowd  behind  them  to  look 
on.  The  crowd  takes  them  at  their  word. 
Patriot,  piiilofopher,  and  poet,  are  fhouted 
in  their  train.  Where  was  there  ever 
“ fo  much  merit  feen  ? no  time  fo  im- 
portant  as  ourcv,m!  ages,  yet  unborn, 
lhall  gaze  with  wonder  and  applaufe  1” 
To  fuc’i  mafic  the  important  pigniy  moves 
forward,  buftling  and  fwelling,  and  aptly 
compared  to  a puddle  in  a florin. 

. I have  lived  to  fee  generals  who  once 
had  crowds  hallooing  after  them  where- 
ever  they  went,  who  were  bepraifed  by 
news-papers  and  magazines,  thofe  echoes 
of  the  voice  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  they 
have  long  funk  into  merited  obfcurity,with 

fcarce 
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fcarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A 
few  years  ago  the  herring- fifliery  employed 
all  Grub-flreet ; it  was  the  topic  in  every 
coflee-houfe,  and  the  burden  of  every  bal- 
lad. We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of  gold 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; we  were  to 
fupply  all  Europe  wich  herrings  upon  our 
own  terms.  At  prefent,  we  hear  no  more 
of  all  this.  We  have  fllhed  up  very  little 
gold  that  I can  learn  ; nor  do  we  furnifli 
the  world  with  herrings,  as  was  expended. 
Let  us  wait  but  a few  years  longer,  and 
we  fnall  find  all  our  expectations  an  her- 
ling-fifltery.  Goldfmith. 

§ 7.  A Dialogue  betnx^een  Mr.  Addiso^t 
and  Dr.  Swift. 

Dr.'S^joift.  Surely,  Addifcr:;,  Fortune 
was  exceedingly  bent  upon  playing  the  fool 
(a  humour  her  ladyfhip,  as  well  as  moil: 
other  ladies  of  very  great  quality,  is  fre- 
quently in)  when  flie  made  you  a minifler 
of  Hate,  and  me  a divine  ! 

Addifon.  I mull  confefs  we  were  both  of 
us  out  of  our  elements.  But  yon  do  not 
mean  to  inflnuate,  that,  if  our  deilinies 
had  been  reverfed,  all  would  have  been 
right  .<* 

Snjjift.  Yes,  I do-— You  would  have 
made  an  excellent  bilhop,  and  I fliould 
have  governed  Great  Britain  as  I did  Ire- 
land, with  an  abfolute  fway,  while  I talked 
of  nothing  but  liberty,  property,  and  fo 
forth. 

Addifon.  You  governed  the  mob  of  Ire- 
land ; but  I never  heard  that  you  govern- 
ed the  kingdom.  A nation  and  a mob  are 
different  things. 

S^joift.  Aye,  fo  you  fellows  that  have 
no  genius  for  politics  may  fuppofe.  But 
there  are  times  when,  by  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  mob,  an  able  man  may 
get  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  Nay,  there 
are  times  when  the  nation  itfelf  is  a meb, 
and  may  be  treated  as  fuch  by  a fliilful  cb- 
ferver. 

Addifon^  I do  not  deny  the  truth  of  your 
axiom  : but  is  there  no  danger  that,  from 
the  vicilTitudes  of  Imman  aflairs,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  mob  fliould  be  mobbed  in 
his  turn  } 

S--wift.  Sometimes  there  may ; but  I 
rilked  it,  and  it  anfwered  my  purpofe.  Aflc 
the  lord-lieutenants,  who  were  forced  to 
pay  court  to  me  inflead  of  my  courting 
them,  whether  they  did  not  feel  my  fupe- 
riority.  And  if  I could  make  rnyfelf  fo 
confiderable  when  1 was  only  a dirty  dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  without  a feat  in  either 
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houfe  of  parliament,  what  fliould  I h.ave 
done  if  fortune  had  placed  me  in  England, 
unincumbered  with  a gown,  and  in  a fitua- 
tlon  to  make  rnyfelf  heard  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  or  of  commons  ? 

Addfon.  You  would  doubtlefs  have 
done  very  marvellous  aCls  ! perhaps  youf 
might  have  then  been  as  zealous  a whig 
as  lord  Wharton  himfelf : or,  if  the  whif»-s 
had  olfeuded  the  llatelrnan,  as  they  unhap- 
pily did  the  doClor,  who  knows  but  you 
might  have  brought  in  the  Pretender  1 
Pray  let  me  afk  you  one  queflion,  between 
y(5u  and  me:  If  you  had  been  firlt  minifter 
under  that  prince,  would  you  have  tolerat- 
ed the  Proteflant  religion,  or  not  ? 

Sivift.  Ha  ! Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 
witty  upon  me  ? Do  you  think,  becaufe 
Sunderland  took  a fancy  to  make  you  a 
great  man  in  the  Hate,  that  he  could  alfo 
make  you  as  great  in  wit  as  nature  made 
me .?  No,  no ; wit  is  like  grace,  it  muii 
come  from  above.  You  can  no  more  get 
that^j  oin  the  king,  than  my  lords  the  bi*  ” 
fliops  can  the  other.  And  though  1 will 
own  you  had  fome,  yet  believe  me,  my 
friend,  it  was  no  match  for  mine.  I think 
you  have  not  vanity  enough  to  pretend  to 
a competition  with  me. 

Addifon.  I have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends  that  I was  rather  too  modefl: : fo,  if 
you  pleafe,  I will  not  decide  this  difputa 
for  niyfelf,  bihrefer  it  to  Mercury,  the  god 
of  wit,  who  happens  juft  now  to  be  coming 
this  way,  with  a foul  he  has  newly  brought 
to  the  fliades.  * . 

- Hail,  divine  Hermes  ! _A  queftion  of 
precedence  in  the  clafs  of  wit  and  humour, 
over  which  you  prefide,  having  arifen  be- 
tween me  aiii-  my  countryman.  Dr.  Swift, 
we  beg  leave 

Mercury.  Dr.  Swift,  I rejoice  to  fee 
you.— How  does  my  old  lad  ? How  does 
honelt  Lemuel  Gulliver.^  Have  you  been 
in  Lilliput  lately,  or  in  the  Flying  Ifland, 
or  with  your  good  nurfe  Glutndalclltch  ? 
Pray,  whe^  did  you  eat  a cruft  with  Lord 
Peter.?  IsMack  as  mad  ftill  as  ever?  I 
1 hear  the  poor  fellow  is  almoft  got  well 
by  more  gentle  ufage.  If  he  had  but  more 
food  he  would  be  as  much  in  his  fenfes  as 
brother  Martin  himfelf.  But  Martin,  they 
fell  me,  has  fpawned  a ft  range  brood  of 
fellows,  called  Methodifts,  Moravians, 
Hutchinfonians,  w'ho  are  madder  than  Jack 
was  in  liis  worft  d^'s.  It  is  a pity  you  are 
not  alive  again  t&vc  at  them  : they  would 
be  excellent  food  for  your  tooth  ; and  a‘ 
fnarp  tooth  it  was,  as  ^ver  was  placed  iiF 

the- 
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tlie  gum  of  a mortal ; ay,  and  a ftrong 
one  too.  The  harddl  food  would  not  break 
it,  and  it  could  pierce  the  thickeft  /kails. 
Indeed  it  was  like  one  of  Cerberus’s  teeth  : 
one  /hould  not  have  thought  it  belonged  to 
a man.— — Mr.  Addifon,  I beg  your  par- 
don, I fliould  have  fpoken  to  you  fooner ; 
but  I was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  the 
dodor,  that  I forgot  for  a time  the  refpedls 
due  to  you. 

S-ivift.  Addifon,  I think  our  difpute 
is  decided  before  the  judge  has  heard  the 
oaufe. 

Jddifon.  I own  it  is  in  your  favour,  and 
I fubmit— but — 

Mercury.  Do  not  be  difeouraged,  friend 
Addifon.  Apollo  perhaps  would  have  given 
a different  judgment.  I am  a wit,  and  a 
rogue,  and  a foe  to  all  dignity.  Swift  and 
‘I  naturally  like  one  another  : he  worfliips 
me  more  than  Jupiter,  and  I honour  him 
more  than  Homer  ; but  yet,  I a/Ture  you,  I 
have  a great  value  for  you— — Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlcy,  Will  Honeycomb,  Will  Wim- 
ble, the  country  gentleman  in  the  Free- 
holder, and  twenty  more  characters,  drawn 
with  the  fineft  itrokes.of  natural  wit  and 
humour  in  your  excellent  writings,  feat  you 
very  high  in  the  clafs  of  my  authors,  though 
not  quite  fo  high  as  the  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s. Perhaps  you  might  have  come 
nearer  to  him,  if  the  decency  of  your  na- 
ture and  cautioufnefs  of  yo.  r judgment 
would  have  given  you  leave.  But  if  in  the 
force  and  fpirit  of  his  withe  has  the  advan- 
tage, how  much  does  he  yield  to  you  in  all 
the  polite  and  elegant  graces  ; in  the  /ine 
pucl.csof  delicate  fentiment ; in  develop- 
ing the  fecret  fprings  of  the  foul ; in  /hew- 
ing all  the  mild  lights  and  fliades  of  a cha- 
raCler ; in  marking  diffinClly  every  line, 
and  every  foft  gradation  of  tints  which 
would  efcape  the  common  eye  ! Who  ever 
painted  like  you  the  beautiful  parts  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  brought  them  out  from 
under  the  /hade  even  of  the  greate/l  /im- 
plicity,  or  the  moll  ridiculous  vAakne/Tes  ; 
fo  that  vve  are  forced  to  admirJJand  feel 
that  we  venerate,  even  while  we  are  laugh- 
ing ? Swift  could  do-  nothing  that  ap- 
proaches to  this. He  could  draw  an  ill 

face  very  well,  or  caricature  a good  one 
with  a ma/lerly  hand:  but  there  was  all  his 
power ; and,  if  I am  to  fpeak  as  a god,  a 
worthlefs  power  it  is.  Yours  is  divine ; 
it  tends  to  improve  and  exalt  human  na- 
ture. 

Pray,  good  Mercury,  (if  I may 
have  leave  to  fay  a word  for  myfelf)  do 


you  think  that  my  talent  was  of  no  ufe  to 
correct  human  nature  ? Is  whipping  of  no 
ufe  to  mend  naughty  boys 

Mercury.  Men  arc  not  fo  patient  of 
whipping  as  boys,  and  I feldom  have 
known  a rough  fatirift  mend  them.  But  I 
will  allow  that  you  have  done  fome  good 
in  that  way,  though  not  half  fo  much  as 
Addifon  did  in  his.  And  now  you  are 
here,  if  Pluto  and  Proferpine  would  take 
my  advice,  they  /hould  dilpofe  of  you  both 
in  this  manner  : — When  any  hero  comes 
hither  from  earth,  who  wants  to  be  hum- 
bled, (as  moft  heroes  do)  they  /hould  fet 
Swift  upon  him  to  bring  him  down.  The 
fame  good  office  he  may  frequently  do  to 
a faint  fwoln  too  much  with  the  wind  of 
fpiritual  pride,  or  to  a philofopheg  vain  of 
his  wifdom  and  virtue.  He  will  foon  fliew 
the  firff  that  he  cannot  be  holy  without  be- 
ing humble;  and  the  laft,  that  with  all  his 
boa/led  morality,  he  is  but  a better  kind  of 
Yahoo.  I would  alfo  have  him  apply  his 
anticofmetic  wa/h  to  the  painted  face  of 
female  vanity,  and  his  rod,  which  draws 
blood  at  every  ftrokej  to  the  hard  back  of 
infolent  folly  or  petulant  wit.  But  you, 
Mr.  Addifon,  /hould  be  employed  to  com- 
fort and  raife  the  fpirits  of  thofe  whofe 
good  and  noble  fouls  are  dejeCled  with  a 
fenfe  of  fome  infirmities  in  their  nature. 
To  them  you  /hould  hold  your  fair  and 
charitable  mirrour,  which  vyould  bring  to 
their  fight  all  their  hidden  perfeClions,  call 
over  the  reff  a foftening  /hade,  and  put 

them  in  a temper  fit  for  Elyliiim. 

Adieu  : I muff  now  return  to  my  bufine/s 
above.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 8.  The  Hill  of  Science,  ui  Vifon. 

In  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  fe- 
renity  of  the  ffiy,  the  various  fruits  which 
cover  the  ground,  the  difcoloured  foHageof 
the  trees,  and  all  the  fweet,  but  fading 
graces  ofinfpiring  autumn,  open  the  mind 
to  benevolence,  and  difpofe  it  for  contem- 
plation, I was  wandering  in  a beautiful  and 
romantic  country,  till  curiofity  began  to 
give  way  to  wearinefs ; and  I fat  me  down 
on  the  fragment  of  a rock  overgrown  with 
mofs,  where  the  ruffling  of  the  falling 
leaves,  the  da/hing  of  waters,  and  the  hum 
of  the  diftant  city,  foothed  my  mind  into 
the  moft  perfeCl  tranquillity,  and  Beep  in- 
fenfibly  ftole  upon  me,  as  I was  indulging 
the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  objeCl$ 
around  me  naturally  infpired. 

I immediately  found  myfelf  in  a vaft  ex- 
tended plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  arofe 
3 F a moun- 
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a mountain  higher  than  I had  before  any 
conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a mul- 
titude of  people,  chiefly  youth  ; many  of 
whom  preffed  forwards  with  the  liveiiefl; 
cxpreflion  of  ardour  in  their  countenance, 
though  the  way  was  in  many  places  deep 
and  difficult.  I obferved,  that  thofe  who 
had  but  juft  begun  to  climb  the  hill  thought 
themfelves  not  far  from  the  top ; but  as 
they  proceeded,  new  hills  were  continually 
rifing  to  their  view,  and  the  fummit  of  the 
higheft  they  could  before  difcern  feemed 
but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the  mountain 
at  length  appeared  to  lofe  itfelf  in  the 
clouds.  As  1 w^as  gazing  on  thefe  things 
wdth  aftoniftiment,  my  good  genius  fuddenly 
appeared : The  mountain  before  thee,  faid 
he,  is  the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is 
the  temple  of  Truth,  whofe  head  is  above 
the  clouds,  and  a veil  of  pure  light  covers 
her  face.  Obferve  the  progrefs  of  her  vo- 
taries ; be  filent  and  attentive. 

I faw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a gate,  called  the 
gate  of  languages.  It  was  kept  by  a wo- 
man of  a penfive  and  thoughtful  appear- 
ance, wffiofe  lips  were  continually  moving, 
as  though  Ihe  repeated  feme  thing  to  herfelf. 
Her  name  was  Memory.  On  entering  this 
hrft  enclofure,  I was  ftunned  with  a con- 
fufed  murmur  of  jarring  voices,  and  diflb- 
rant  founds;  which  increafed  upon  me  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  1 was  utterly  confound- 
ed, and  could  compare  the  noife  to  nothing 
but  the  confuflon  of  tongues  at  Babel.  The 
road  was  alfo  rough  and  ilony  ; and  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  heaps  of  rubbifh 
continually  tumbled  down  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain;  and  broken  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings,  which  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  climb  over  at  every  ftep ; 
infomuch  that  many,  difgufted  with  fo 
rough  a beginning,  turned  back,  and  at- 
tempted the  mountain  no  more ; while 
others  having  conquered  this  difficulty, 
had  no  fpirits  to  afeend  further,  and  fitting 
down  on  feme  fragm.ent  of  the  rubbiffi, 
harangued  the' multitude  below  with  the 
greateft  marks  of  importance  and  fclf- 
complacency. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill,  1 obferved 
on  each  fide  the  path  a thick  foreft  covered 
with  continual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into  laby- 
rinths, crofs  alleys,  and  ferpenrine  w alks 
entangled  with  thorns  and  briars.  This 
was  called  the  wood  of  Error : and  I heard 
the  voices  of  many  who  were  toft  up  and 
down  in  it,  calling  to  one  another,  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  extricate  themfelves. 


The  trees  in  many  places  fhot  their  boughs 
over  the  path,  and  a thick  mift  often  relied 
on  it ; yet  never  fo  much  but  that  it  was 
difcernible  by  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleafanteft  part  of  the  mountain 
were  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Mufes,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  cheer  the  fpirits  of  the  tra- 
vellers, and  encourage  their  fainting  fteps 
with  fongs  from  their  divine  harps.  Not 
far  from  hence  were  the  fields  of  Fi£lion, 
filled  with  a variety  of  wild  flowers  fpring- 
ingup  in  the  greateft  luxuriance,  of  richer 
feents  and  brighter  colours  than  I had  ob- 
ferved in  any  other  climate.  And  near 
them  was  the  dark  walk  of  Allegory,  fo 
artificially  ftiaded,  that  the  light  at  noon- 
day was  never  ftronger  than  that  of  a bright 
moon-lhine.  This  gave  it  a pleafingly  ro- 
mantic air  for  thofe  who  delighted  in  con- 
templation. The  paths  and  alleys  were 
perplexed  with  intricate  windings,  and  were 
all  terminated  with  the  ftatue  of  a Grace, 
a Virtue,  or  a Mufe. 

After  I had  obferved  thefe  things,  I 
turned  my  eye  towards  the  multitudes  who 
were  eHmbing  the  fteep  afeent,  and  obferv- 
ed amongft  them  a youth  of  a lively  look, 
a piercing  eye,  and  fomething  fiery  and  ir- 
regular in  all  his  motions.  His  name  was 
Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the 
mountain,  and  left  his  companions  gazing 
after  him  with  envy  and  admiration  ; but 
his  progrefs  was  unequal,  and  interrupted 
by  a thoufand  caprices.  When  Pleafure 
warbled  in  the  valley  he  mingled  in  her 
train.  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the 
precipice  he  ventured  to  the  tottering  edge.. 
He  delighted  in  devious  and  untried  paths  ^ 
and  made  fo  many  excurfions  from  the 
road,  that  his  feebler  companions  often  out- 
ftripped  him.  I obferved  that  the  Mufes 
beheld  him  with  partiality;  but  Truth 
often  frowned,  and  turned  afide  her  face. 
While  Genius  was  thus  wafting  his  ftrength 
In  eccentric  flights,  I faw  a perfon  of  a very 
different^ ppearance,  named  Application. 
He  crepi|||long  with  a flow  and  unremitting 
pace,  hisses  "fixed  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, patiently  removing  every  ftone  that 
obftru6ted  his  way,  till  he  faw  moft  of  thofe 
below  him  who  had  at  firft  derided  his  flow 
and  toilfome  progrefs.  Indeed  there  were 
few  who  afeended  the  hill  with  equal  and 
uninterrupted  fteadinefs ; for,  befide  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  they  we»e  continu- 
ally folicited  to  turn  afide  by  a numerous 
crowd  of  Appetites,  Palfions,  and  Pleafures, 
whofe  importunity,  wffien  they  had  onpe 

complied 
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complied  with,  they  became  lefs  and  lefs 
able  to  relift ; and  though  they  often  re- 
turned to  the  path,  the  afperities  of  the 
road  were  more  feverely  felt,  the  hill  ap- 
peared more  fteep  and  rugged,  the  fruits 
which  were  wholefome  and  refrelhing 
feemed  harlh  and  ill-tafted,  their  light 
grew  dim,  and  their  feet  tript  at  every 
little  obftruflion. 

I faw,  with  fome  furprize,  that  the  Mufes, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  cheer  and  encourage 
thofe  who  were  toiling  up  the  afeent,  would 
often  ling  in  the  bowers  of  Pleafure,  and 
accompany  thofe  who  were  enticed  away 
at  the  call  of  the  Paffions  ; they  accom- 
panied them,  however,  but  a little  way,  and 
always  forfook  them  when  they  loft  fight 
of  the  hill.  The  tyrants  then  doubled 
their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives, 
and  led  them  away,  without  refiftance,  to 
the  cells  of  Ignorance,  or  the  manlions  of 
Mifery.  Amongft  the  innumerable  fe- 
ducers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  draw 
away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path 
of  Science,  there  was  one,  fo  little  formi- 
dable in  her  appearance,  and  fo  gentle 
and  languid  in  her  attempts,  that  I Ihould 
fcarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her,  but  for 
the  numbers  Ihe  had  imperceptibly  loaded 
with  her  chains.  Indolence  (ferfo  Ihe  was 
called)  far  from  proceeding  to  open  hofti- 
lities,  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out 
of  the  path,  but  contented  herfelf  with  re- 
tarding their  progrefs ; and  the  purpofe  Ihe 
could  not  force  them  to  abandon,  ftie  per- 
fuaded  them  to  delay.  Her  touch  had  a 
power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which  wi- 
thered the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  came 
within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy  cap- 
tives ftill  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there; 
but  the  ground  feemed  to  Hide  from  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  they  found  themfelves 
at  the  bottom,  before  they  fufpe£led  they 
had  changed  their  place.  The  placid  fe- 
renity,  which  at  firft  appeared  in  their 
counte.nance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a 
melancholy  languor,  which  was  tinged  with 
deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they  glided 
down  the  ftream  of  Infignificance  ; a dark 
and  fluggifh  water,  which  is  curled  by  no 
breeze,and  enlivened  by  no  murmur,  till  it 
falls  into  a dead  fea,  where  ftartled  palfen- 
gers  are  awakened  by  the  (hock,  and  the 
next  moment  buried  in  the  gulph  of  Ob- 
livion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deferters  from  the 
paths  of  Sciencei  none  feemed  lefs  able 
to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indolence. 


The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Paftion  could 
often  feize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants 
w'ere  languid  or  afleep  to  efcape  from  their 
enchantment ; but  the  dominion  of  Indo- 
lence was  conftant  and  unremitted,  and  fel- 
dom  refifted,  till  refiftance  was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  thefe  things,  I turn- 
ed my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  air  was  always  pure  and 
exhilarating,  the  path  ftiaded  with  laurels 
and  other  ever-greens,  and  the  effulgence 
which  beamed  from  the  face  of  the  god- 
defs  feemed  to  flied  a glory  round  her  vo- 
taries. Happy,  faid  I,  are  they  who  are 
permitted  to  afeend  the  mountain  !— -but 
while  1 was  pronouncing  this  exclamation 
with  uncommon  ardour,  I faw  ftanding  be- 
fide  me  a form  of  diviner  features  and  a 
more  benign  radiance.  Happier,  faid  fhe, 
are  thofe  whom  Virtue  condufts  to  the  man- 
fions  of  Content ! What,  faid  I,  does  Vir- 
tue then  refide  in  the  vale  ? I am  found, 
faid  Ihe,  in  the  vale,  and  I illuminate  the 
mountain : I cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil, 
and  infpire  the  fage  at  his  meditation.  I 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  blefs  the 
hermit  in  his  cell.  I have  a temple  in 
every  heart  that  owns  my  influence  ; and 
to  him  that  wiflies  for  me  I am  already 
prefent.  Science  may  raife  you  to  emi- 
nence, but  I alone  can  guide  you  to  feli- 
city ! — While  the  goddefs  was  thus  fpeak- 
ing,  I ftretched  out  my  arms  towards  her 
with  a vehemence  which  broke  my  flum- 
bers.  The  chill  dews  were  falling  around 
me,  and  the  fliades  of  evening  ftretched 
over  the  landfcape.  I haftened  homeward> 
and  refigned  the  night  to  filence  and  me- 
ditation. Aikiris  Mifceh 

§ 9.  On  the  Lo<ve  of  Life. 

Age,  that  lefTens  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
encreafes  our  defire  of  living.  Thofe  dan- 
gers which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  defpife,  affume  new  terrors  as 
we  grow  old.  Our  caution  encreafing  as 
our  years  encreafe,  fear  becomes  atlaft  the 
prevailing  paftion  of  the  mind;  and  the 
fmall  remainder  of  lifeis  taken'up  in  ufelefs 
efforts  to  keep  off  our  ond,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  exiftence. 

Strange  contradiflion  in  our  nature,  and 
to  which  even  the  wife  are  liable  1 If  I 
Ihould  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies 
before  me  by  that  which  I have  already  feen, 
the  profpeft  is  hideous.  Experience  tells  me, 
that  my  paft^  enjoyments  have  brought  uo 
real  felicity;  and  fenfation  affures  me,  that 
thofe  I have  felt  are  ftronger  than  thofe 
3 F 2 which 
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which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  fenfation  in  vain  peiTuade  ; hope,  more 
powerful  than  either,  drelies  out  the  diftant 
profpedl  in  fancied  beauty;  fome  liappinefs, 
in  long  profpeftive,  dill  beckons  me  to  pur- 
fiie  ; and,  like  a lofing  gamefter,  every  new 
difappointment  encreafes  my  ardour  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence  then  is  this  encreafed  love  of 
life,  which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ? 
whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  greater 
efforts  to  preferve  our  exiftcnce,  at  a period 
w^hen  it  beconfes  fcarce  wortli  the  keeping  ? 

it  that  Nature,  attentive  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  mankind,  encreafes  our  wifhes  to 
live,  while fnc  leflens  our  enjoyments;  and, 
as  die  robs  the  fenfes  of  every  plcafure, 
equips  Imagination  in  the  fpoils  ? Life 
would  be  infupportable  to  an  old  man,  who, 
loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death  no 
more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  manhood ; 
the  numberlefs  calamities  of  decaying  na- 
ture, and  the  confeioufnefs  cf  furviving 
every  pleafure,  would  at  once  induce  him, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  terminate  the  feene 
of  mifery;  but  happily  the  contempt  of 
death  forfakes  him  at  a time  when  it  could 
only  be  prejudicial;  and  life  acquires  an 
imaginary  value,  in  proportion  as  its  real 
value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around 
us,  encreafes,  in  general,  from  the  length 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  I would 

not  chufe,”  fays  a French  Philofopher, 

to  fee  an  old  pod  pulled  up,  with  which 
“ I had  been  long  acquainted.”  A mind 
long  habituated  to  a certain  fet  of  objefls, 
infenfibly  becomes  fond  of  feeing  them  ; 
vifits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluflance  : from  hence  proceeds  the 
avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  polfef- 
fion  ; they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it 
produces;  they  love  life  and  all  its  advan- 
tages ; not  becaufe  it  gives  them  pleafure, 
but  becaufe  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chafte,  afeending  the 
throne  of  China,  commanded  that  all  who 
were  unjuftly  detained  in  prifon  during  the 
preceding  reigns  fhould  be  fet  free.  Among 
the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deli- 
verer on  this  occalion,  there  appeared  a 
majeftic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  em- 
peror^s  feet,  addrefled  him  as  follows ; 

Great  father  of  China,  behold  a wretch, 
**  now  eighty-five  years  old,  v/ho  was  Ihut 
“ up  in  a dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
‘‘  two.  I was  imprifoned,  though-a  ftran- 
**  ger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even 
“ confronted  by  my  accufers.  I Jiave  now 


“ lived  in  folitude  and  darknefs  for  more 
“ than  fifty  years,  and  am  grown  familiar 
“ with  dilbefs.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the 
“ fplendor  of  that  fun  to  which  you  have 
“ reftored  me,  I have  been  wandering  the 
“ fireets  to  find  out  fome  friend  that  would 
afiift,  or  relieve,  or  remember  me  ; but 
“ my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are 
“ all  dead  ; and  I am  forgotten.  Permit 
“ me  tlien,  O Chinvang,  to  wear  out  the 
“ wretched  remains  of  lire  in  my  former 
“ prifon  ; the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to 
“ me  more  pleafmg  than  the  motl;  fplendid 
“ palace : I have  not  long  to  live,  and  (lull 
“ be  unhappy  except  1 fpend  the  reft  of 
‘‘  my  days  where  my  youth  was  pafted  ; in 
that  prifon  from  whence  you  were  pleafed 
“ to  releafe  me.” 

The  old  man’s  paftion  for  confinement; 
is  fimilar  to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We 
are  habituated  to  the  prifon,  we  look  round 
with  difeontent,  are  difpleafed  with  the 
abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  cap- 
tivity only  encreafes  our  fondnefs  for  the 
cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted,  the  houfes 
we  have  built,  or  the  pofterity  we  have  be- 
gotten, all  ferve  to  bind  us  clofer  to  the 
earth,  and  embitter  our  parting.  Life  fues 
the  young  like  a new  acquaintance  ; the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhaufted,  is  at  once  in- 
ftruftive  and  amufing ; its  company  pleafes, 
yet,  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  ap- 
pears like  an  old  friend ; its  jefts  have  been 
anticipated  in  former  eonverfation  ; it  has 
no  new  ftory  to  make  us  fmile,  no  new  im- 
provement with  which  to  furprize,  yet  ftill 
we  love  it ; deftitute  of  every  enjoyment, 
ftill  we  love  it,  hufband  the  wafting  trea- 
fure  with  encreafing  frugality,  and  ^cl  all 
the  poignancy  of  anguifli  in  the  fatal  repa- 
ration. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beau- 
tiful, fincere,  brave,  an  Engliftiman.  He 
had  a complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
the  love  of  the  king  his  mafter,  which  was 
equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her 
treafures  before  him,  and  promifed  a long 
fuccefTion  of  happinefs.  He  came,  tafted 
of  the  entertainment, but  was  difgufted  even 
at  the  beginning.  He  profefled  an  averfion 
to  living;  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
fame  circle ; had  tried  every  enjoyment, 
and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  **  If  life  be,  in  youth,  fo  dif- 
pleafing,”  cried  he  to  himfelf,  “ what 
will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ? if  it 
be  at  prefent  indifferent,  fure  it  will 
then  be  execrable.”  This  thought  em- 
bittered 
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bitterecl  every  refle-fllon;  till,  at  lafl,  with 
all  the  ferenity  of  perverted  reafon,  he 
ended  the  debate  with  a piilol  ! Had  this 
felf-deluded  man  been  apprized,  that  exig- 
ence grows  more  defirable  to  us  the  longer 
we  exift,  he  would  have  then  faced  old  age 
without  Ihrinking  ; he  would  have  boldly 
dared  to  live;  and  ferved  that  fociety  by 
his  future  alTiduity,  which  he  bafely  injured 
by  his  defertion.  Goldfiiith, 

§ 10.  The  Canal  and  the  Brook, 

A Reverie. 

A delightfuHy  pleafant  evening  fucceed- 
ing  a fultry  fummer-day,  invited  me  to  take 
■a  folitary  walk ; and,  leaving  the  dull  of  the 
liighv/ay,  1 fell  into  a path  vdiich  led  along 
a pleafant  little  valley  watered  by  a fmall 
meandring  brook.  The  meadow  ground 
on  its  banks  had  been  lately  mown,  and  the 
new  grafs  was  fpringing  up  with  a lively 
verdure.  The  brook  wms  hid  in  feveral 
places  by  the  fnrubs  that  grew  on  each 
fide,  and  intermingled  their  branches.  The 
fides  of  the  valley  were  roughened  by  fmall 
irregular  thickets;  and  the  whole  feene  had 
an  air  of  folitude  and  retirement,  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a populous  town. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  canal  croiTed 
the  valley,  high  raifed  on  a mound  of  earth, 
which  preferved  a level  with  the  elevated 
ground  on  each  fide.  An  arched  road  was 
carried  under  it,  beneath  which  the  brook 
that  ran  along  the  valley  was  conveyed  by 
a fubterraneous  paflage.  I threw  rnyfelf 
upon  a green  bank,  (haded  by  a leafy 
thicket,  and  reding  my  head  upon  my  hand, 
after  a welcome  indolence  had  overcome 
my  fenfes,  I faw,  with  the  eyes  of  fancy, 
the  following  feene. 

The  firm-built  fide  of  the  aquedufl  fud- 
denly  opened,  and  a gigantic  form  ifiued 
forth,  which  I foon  difeovered  to  be  the 
Genius  of  the  Canal.  He  was  clad  in  a 
clofe  garment  of  ruflet  hue.  A mural 
crown,  indented  with  battlements,  fur- 
rounded  his  brov/.  His  naked  feet  were 
difcoloured  with  clay.  On  his  left  (boulder 
he  bore  a huge  pick-axe;  and  in  liis  right 
hand  he  held  certain  inftruments,  ufed  in 
furveying  and  levelling.  His  looks  were 
thoughtful,  and  his  features  harfh.  The 
breach  through  which  he  proceeded  in- 
ftantly  clofed,  and  with  a heavy  tread  he 
advanced  into  the  valley.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  brook,  the  Deity  of  the 
Stream  arofe  to  meet  him.  Fie  was  habited 
in  a light  green  mantle,  and  the  clear  drops 
fell  from  his  dark  hair,  which  v/as  encircled 
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with  a wreath  of  water-lily,  interwoven 
with  fvveet-feented  flag  : an  angling  rod 
fupported  his  Heps,  '^fhe  Genius  of  the 
Canal  eyed  him  with  a contemptuous  look, 
and  in  a hoarfe  voice  thus  began  : 

‘‘  Hence,  ignoble  rill ! with  thy  fcanty 
tribute  to  thy  lord  the  Merfey ; nor  thus 
wafte  thy  almoft-exhaufted  urn  in  linger- 
ing  windings  along  the  vale.  Feeble  as 
“ thine  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
“ to  that  mafter  dream  himfelf;  for,  as  I 
lately  croffed  his  channel,!  perceived  his 
fands  loaded  with  dranded  vedels.  1 
faw,  and  pitied  him,  for  undertaking  a 
‘‘  talk  to  which  he  is  unequal.  But  thou, 
“ whofe  languid  current  is  obfeured  by 
**  weeds,  and  interrupted  by  mifhapen 
pebbles  ; who  lofell  thyfelf  in  endlefs 
“ mazes,  remote  from  any  found  but  thy 
‘‘  own  idle  gurgling  ; how  cand  thou  fup- 
port  an  exidence  fo  contemptible  andufe- 
‘‘  lefs  ? For  me,  the  nobled  child  of  Art, 
who  hold  my  unremitting  courfe  from 
hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and  rivers ; who 
pierce  the  folid  rock  for  my  pafTage,  and 
“ connedl  unknown  lands  with  didant  feas; 

wherever  1 appear  1 am  viewed  with 
“ adcnidiment,  and  exalting  Commerce 
“ hails  my  waves.  Behold  my  channel 
“ thronged  with  capacious  vedels  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandize,  and  fplen- 
“ did  barges  for  the  ufe  and  pleafure  of 
“ travellers;  my  banks  crowned  with  airy 
bridges  and  huge  warehoufes,  and  echo- 
**  ing  with  the  bufy  founds  of  indudry  ! 
Pay  then  the  homage  due  from  Sloth 
and  Obfeurity  to  Grandeur  and  Uti- 
“ lity.”  ^ 

I readily  acknowledge,”  replied  the 
Deity  of  the  Brook,  in  a moded*  accent, 
**  the  fuperior  magnificence  and  more  ex- 
“ tenfive  utility  of  which  you  fo  proudly 
“ bead ; yet  in  my  humble  walk,  I am  not 
« void  of  a praife  lefs  fhining,  but  not  lefs 
‘‘  folid  than  yours.  The  nymph  of  this 
‘‘  peaceful  valley,  rendered  more  fertile 
and  beautiful  by  my  dream  ; the  neigh- 
**  bouring  fylvan  deities,  to  whofe  pleafure 
I contribute ; will  pay  a grateful  tedi- 
‘‘  mony  to  my  merit.  The  windings  of 
my  courfe,  which  you  fo  much  blame, 
“ ferve  to  diffufe  over  a greater  extent  of 
“ ground  the  refrefliment  of  my  waters ; 
and  the  lovers  of  nature  and  the  Mufes, 
who  are  fond  of  draying  on  my  banks, 
are  better  pleafed  that  the  line  of  beauty 
marks  my  way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it 
were  direfted  in  a draight,  unvaried  line. 
« They  prize. the  irregular  wildnefs  with 
3 F 3 ‘‘  which 
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which  I am  decked,'  as  the  charms  of 
‘‘  beauteous  limplicity.  What  you  call 
“ the  weeds  which  darken  and  obfcure 
my  waves,  afford  to  the  botanift  a pleaf- 
ing  fpeculation  of  the  works  of  nature  ; 

**  and  the  poet  and  painter  think  the  ludre 
of  my  ftream  greatly  improved  by  glit- 
tering  through  them.  The  pebbles  which 
**  diverfify  my  bottom,  and  make  thefe 
ripplings  in  my  current,  are  pleafing 
objeds  to  the  eye  of  taile;  and  my  lim- 
“ pie  murmurs  are  more  melodious  to  the 
**  learned  ear^han  all  the  rude  noifes  of 
your  banks,  or  even  the  mufic  that  re- 
founds  from  your  ftately  barges.  If 
**  the  unfeeling  fons  of  Wealth  and  Com- 
“ merce  judge  of  me  by  the  mere  handard 
of  ufefulnefs,  I may  claim  no  undiftln- 
guilhed  rank.  While  your  waters,  con- 
fined  in  deep  channels,  or  lifted  above 
the  valleys,  roll  on,  a ufelefs  burden  to 
the  fields,  and  only  fubfervient  to  the 
drudgery  of  bearing  temporary  mer- 
chandizes,  my  llream  will  bellow  unvary- 
ing  fertility  on  the  meadows,  during  the 
fummers  of  future  ages.  Yet  1 fcorn  to 
fubmit  my  honours  to  the  decilion  of 
thofe  whofe  hearts  are  Ihut  up  to  talle 
“ and  fentiment : let  me  appeal  to  nobler 
judges.  The  philofopher  and  poet,  by 
“ whofe  labours  the  human  mind  is  ele- 
vated  and  refined,  and  opened  to  plea- 
fures  beyond  the  conception  of  vulgar 
“ fouls,  will  acknowledge  that  the  elegant 
deities  who  prefide  over  fimple  and  na- 
tural  beauty,  have  infpired  them  with 
**  their  charming  and  inftruftive  ideas. 
“ The  fweetell  and  mollmajellic  bird  that 
*‘'tver  fung,  has  taken  a pride  in  owning 
“ his  affedlion  to  woods  and  llreams ; and, 
““  wliile  the  llupendous  monuments  of  Ro- 
**  man  grandeur,  the  columns  which  pierced 
“ the  Ikies,  and  the  aquedufls  which  poured 
• **  their  waves  over  mountains  and  vallies, 
**  are  funk  in  oblivion,  the  gently*  winding 
Mincius  Hill  retains  his  tranquil  honours. 
**  And  when  thy  glories,  proud  Genius  ! 

are  loft  and  forgotten ; when  the  flood  of 
/*  commerce,  which  now  fupplies  thy  urn, 
is  turned  into  another  courfe,  and  has 
left  thy  channel  dry  and  defolate ; the 
" foftly  flowing  Avon  lhall  ftill  murmur  in 
“ fong,  and  his  banks  receive  the  homage 
of  ail  who  are  beloved  by  Phoebus  and 
the  Mufes.”  Aikin\  Mi/celL 

% \ l.  7'he  Story  of  a difable d Soldier, 

No  obfervation  is  more  common,  and 
at  the  fame  time  more  true,  than.  That 


one  half  of  the  w'orld  are  ignorant  how  the 
other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
great  are  held  up  to  engage  our  attention; 
are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of  declamation ; 
and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  fufferers : the  great,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  calamity,  are  confeious  of  feveral 
others  fympathizing  with  their  diftrefs; 
and  have,  at  once,  the  comfort  of  admira- 
tion and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bear- 
ing misfortunes  with  fortitude,  when  the 
whole  world  is  lookmg  on : men  in  fuch 
circumftances  will  aft  bravely,  even  from 
motives  of  vanity ; but  he  who,  in  the  vale 
of  obfeurity,  can  brave  adverlity;  who, 
without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  tp 
alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can  behave  with 
tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly  great ; 
whether  peafant  or  courtier,  he  deferves 
admiration,  and  Ihould  he  held  up  for  our 
imitation  and  refpeft. 

While  the  llighteft  inconveniencies  of 
the  great  are  magnified  into  calamities ; 
while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  fufferings 
in  all  the  ftrains  of  eloquence;  tlie  miferies 
of  the  poor  are  entirely  difregarded;  and 
yet  fome  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  un- 
dergo more  real  hardfhips  in  one  day,  than 
thole  of  a more  exalted  ftation  fuffer  in 
their  whole  lives.  It  is  inconceivable  what 
difficulties  the  meaneft  of  our  common 
Tailors  and  foldiers  endure  without  mur- 
muring or  regret;  without  paffionately 
declaiming  againft  Providence,  or  calling 
their  fellows  to  be  gazers  on  their  intrepi- 
dity. Every  day  is  to  them  a day  of  mifery, 
and  yet  they  entertain  their  hard  fate  with- 
out repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  T hear  an 
Ovid,  a Cicero,  or  a Rabutin,  complain 
of  their  misfortunes  and  hardfliips,  whofe 
greateft  calamity  was  that  of  being  unable 
to  vifit  a certain  fpot  of  earth,  to  which 
they  had  foolifhly  attached  an  idea  of  hap- 
pinefs!  Their  diftreffes  were  pleafures, 
compared  to  what  many  of  the  adventur- 
ing poor  every  day  endure  without  mur- 
muring. They  ate,  drank,  and  flept ; they 
had  Haves  to  attend  them ; and  were  fure 
of  fubfiftence  for  life ; w'hile  many  of  their 
fellow- creatures  are  obliged  to'  wander 
without  a friend  to  comfort  or  aflift  them, 
and  even  without  Ihelter  from  the  feverity 
of  the  feafon. 

I have  been  led  into  thefe  refleftions 
from  accidentally  meeting,  fome  days  ago, 
a poor  fellow,  whom  1 knew  when  a boy, 

dreffed 
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<dtrefled  in  a failor’s  jacket,  and  begging  at 
•one  of  the  outlets  of  the  town  with  a wooden 
Jeg.  I knew  him  to  have  been  honed  and 
indudiious  when  in  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to 
his  prefent  fituation.  Wherefore,  after 
having  given  him  what  I thought  proper, 
I defired  to  know  the  hiilory  of  his  life 
and  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  wliich 
he  was  reduced  to  his  prefent  diftrefs. 
The  difabled  foldier,  for  fuch  he  was, 
though  drelfed  in  a Tailor’s  habit,  Tcratch- 
ing  his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch, 
put  himlelf  into  an  attitude  to  comply  with 
my  requed,  and  gave  me  his  hiliory  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  for  iny  misfortunes,  mafter,  I can’t 
pretend  to  have  gone  through  any  more 
« than  other  folks  ; for,  except  the  lofs  of 
my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg, 
" I don’t  know  any  reafon,  thank  Heaven,' 
“ that  I have  to  complain:  there  is  Bill 
Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  loft 
**  both  his  legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot ; but, 
" thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  To  bad  with  me 
yet. 

**  I was  born  in  Shroplhire  ; my  father 
‘‘  was  a labourer,  and  died  whe.n  I was  five 
“ years  old  ; To  1 was  put  upon  the  parilh. 
“ As  he  had  been  a wandering  Tort  of  a 
man,  the  pariftiioners  were  not  able  to 
“ tell  to  what  parilh  I belonged,  or  where 
**  I was  born.  To  they  Tent  me  to  another 
parilh,  and  that  parilh  Tent  me  to  a third. 
‘‘  I thought  in  my  heart,  they  kept  Tend- 
big  me  about  To  long,  that  they  would 
•**  not  let  me  be  born  in  any  parilli  at  all ; 
but  at  lall,  however,  they  fixed  me.  I 
had  Tome  diTpofitkm  to  be  a Tcholar,  and 
was  reTolved,  at  leaft,  to  know  my  let- 
“ ters  ; but  the  mafter  of  the  v/orkhouTe 
put  me  to  buTinefs  as  Toon  as  1 was  able 
“ to  handle  a mallet;  and  here  I lived  an 
eaTy  kind  of  life  for  five  years.  1 only 
‘‘  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  had 
my  meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  la- 
bour  It  is  true,  1 -was  not  Tuflered  to 
^ ftirout  of  the  houTe,  for  fear,  as  they  Taid, 
“ I (hould  run  away ; but  what  of  that,  I 
« had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  houTe,  and 
“ the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I was  then  bound  out 
“ to  a farmer,  where  I was  up  both  early 
“ and  late ; but  I ate  and  drank  well,  and 
‘‘  liked  my  buTinefs  well  enough,  till  he 
died,  when  I was  obliged  to  provide  for 
“ myfelf;  To  I was  reTolved  to  go  feek  my 
^ fortune. 

“ In  this  manner  I went  from  town  to 


“ town,  worked  when  I could  get  employ- 
“ ment,  and  ftarved  when  I could  get  none ; 

when  happening  one  day  to  go  through 
“ a field  belonging  to  a juftice  of  peace,  I 
“ Tpyed  a hare  crofling  tlie  path  juft  before 
‘‘  me ; and  I believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my 
head  to  fling  my  ftick  at  it : — well,  what 
“ will  you  have  o’nt  ? I killed  the  hare, 
and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  thejuf- 
‘‘  tlce  himTelf  met  me ; he  called  me  a 
poacher  and  a villain  ; and,  collaring  me, 
defired  J would  give  an  account  of  my- 
“ Telf.  I fell  upon  my  knees,  begged  his 
“ worihip’s  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
**  full  account  of  all  that  I knew  of  my 
‘‘  breed,  Teed,  and  generation ; but,  though 
“ I gave  a very  true  account,  the  juftice 
“ Taid  I could  give  no  account;  To  I was 
indidled  at  TelTions,  found  guilty  of  be- 
“ ing  poor,  and  Tent  up  to  London  to 
« Newgate,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  as 
“ a vagabond. 

“ People  may  fay  this  and  that  of  being 
“ in  jail,  but,  for  my  part,  I found  New- 
“ gate  as  agreeable  a place  as  ever  I was 
“ in  in  all  my  life.  I had  my  belly-full  to 
“ eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all. 

This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  laft 
“ for  ever ; fo  I was  taken  out  of  prifoii, 
after  five  months,  put  on  board  a (hip, 
and  fent  off,  with  two  hundred  more,  to 
“ the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indif- 
« feient  paftage,  for,  being  all  confined  in 
**  the  hold,  more  than  a hundred  of  our 
people  died  for  v/ant  of  fweet  air  ; and 
“ thofe  that  remained  were  fickly  enough, 
“ God  knows.  When  we  came-alhore,  we 
were  fold  to  the  planters,  and  1 was 
bound  for  feven  years  more.  As  I was 
“ RO  fcholar,  for  I did  not  know  my  let- 
ters,  I was  obliged  to  work  among  the 
negroes ; and  I ^rved  out  my  time,  as 
in  duty  bound  to  do. 

‘‘  When  my  time  was  expired,  I worked 
‘‘  my  paftage  home,  and  glad  I was  to  fee 
**  Old  England  again,  becaufe  1 loved  my 
country.  I was  afraid,  however,  that  £ 
“ fhould  be  indidted  for  a vagabond  once 
more,  fo  I did  not  much  care  to  go  down 
“ into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the 
“ town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  I could 
get  them. 

“ I was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for 
“ Tome  time,  till  one  evening,  coming  home 
from  work,  two  men  knocked  me  down, 
“ and  then  defired  me  to  ftand.  They  be- 
longed  to  a preTs-gang : I was  carried 
“ before  the  juftice,  and,  as  I could  give 
“ no  account  of  myfelf,  1 had  my  choice 
3 F 4 « left 
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left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a man  of 
war,  or  lift  for  a foldier : I chofe  the  lat- 
ter ; and,  in  this  pod  of  a gentleman,  I 
ferved  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was 
at  the  battles  of  Val  and  Fontenov,  and 
received  but  one  wound,  through  the 
“ bread  here  ; bnt  the  dodlor  of  our  regi- 
“ ment  foon  made  me  well  again. 

**  When  the  peace  came  on  I was  dif- 
“ charged  ; and,  as  I could  not  work,  be- 
caufe  my  wound  was  fometimes  trouble- 
**  fome,  1 lided  for  a landman  in  the  Ead 
“ India  company’s  fervice.  I have  fought 
the  French  in  fix  pitched  battles;  and  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  I could  read  or 
write,  our  captain  would  have  made  me 
a corporal.  But  it  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I 
foon  fell  lick,  and  fo  got  leave  to  return 
home  again  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
prcket.  This  w’as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  war,  and  I hoped  to  be  fet 
on  Ihorc,  and  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
fpcnding  my  money ; but  the  govern- 
ment  wanted  men,  and  fo  I was  prelfed 
« for  a failor  before  ever  J could  fet  foot 
on  fhore. 

“ The  boatfwain  found  me,  as  he  faid, 
an  obdinate  fellow  : he  fwore  he  knew 
that  I underdood  my  bufinefs  well,  but 
that  I Ihammed  Abraham,  to  be  idle  : 
but,  God  knows,  1 knew  nothing  of  fea- 
bufinefs,  and  he  beat  me  without  con- 
fidering  what  he  was  about.  I had  dill, 
**  however,  my  forty  pounds,  and  that 
“ was  fome  comfort  to  me  under  every 
beating ; and  the  money  I might  have 
had  to  this  day,  but  that  our  fhip 
« was  taken  by  the  French,  and  fo  I lod 
rny  money. 

“ Our  crew  was  carried  into  Bred,  and 
many  of  them  died,  becaufe  they  were 
not  ufed  to  live  in  a jail ; but,  for  my 
“ part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I was 
“ feafoned.  One  night,  as  I was  afleep  on 
the  bed  of  boards,  with  a warm  blanket 
“ about  me,  for  1 always  Ipved  to  lie  well, 
“ I was  awakened  by  the  boatfwain,  who 
“ had  a dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand  : ‘ Jack,* 
‘‘  fays  he  to  me,  ‘ will  you  knock  out  the 
French  centries  brains?’  pi  don’t  care,* 


they  are  all  flaves,  and  wear  wooden 
“ fhoes.” 

Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englifh- 
man  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any 
time ; fo  we  went  down  to  the  door, 

**  where  both  the  centries  were  pofted,  and, 

“ rufhing  upon  them,  feized  their  arms  in 
a moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nine  of  us  rar  together  to 
**  the  quay,  and  feizing  the  firft  boat  we 
met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to 
**  fea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days 
“ before  we  were  taken  up  by  the  Dorfet 
privateer,  who  were  glad  of  io  many 
**  good  hands,  and  we  confented  to  run  our 
“ chance.  However,  we  had  not  as  much 
luck  as  we  expelled.  In  three  days  vve 
fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer, 
of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but  tvven- 
ty-three;  fo  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lafled  for 
three  hours,  and  I verily  believe  vve 
“ fhould  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had 
“we  blip  had  fome  more  men  left  be- 
“ hind;  but,  unfortunately,  we  loft  all  our 
“ men  juft  as  we  were  going  to  get  the 
“ vidlory. 

“ I was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
“ French,  and  I believe  it  would  have  gone 
“ hard  with  me  had  1 been  brought  back 
“ to  Breft;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were 
‘‘  retaken  by  the  Viper.  1 had  almoft  for- 
“ got  to  tell  you  that,  in  that  engagement, 
“ i was  wounded  in  two  places  : 1 loft  four 
“ fingers  off  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was 
“ fhoteff.  If  I had  had  the  good  fortune 
“ to  have  loft  my  leg  and  ufe  of  my  hand 
“ onboard  a king’s  fhip,  and  not  on  board’ 
“ a privateer,  1 fhould  have  been  entitled 
“ to  cloathingand  maintenance  during  the 
“ reft  of  my  life  ! but  that  was  not  my 
“ chance : one  man  is  born  with  a filver 
“ fpoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a 
wooden  ladle.  However,  blelfed  be  God, 
“ I enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever 
love  liberty  and  Old  England.  Liberty, 
“ property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
“ huzza  !” 

Thus  faying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me 
in  admiration  at  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent; nor  could  I avoid  acknowledging. 


“ fays  J,  ftriving  tokeepmyfelf  awake,  ‘ if 
1 lend  a hand.’  * Then  follow  me,’  fays 
“ he,  ‘ and  I hope  we  ftiall  do  bufinefs,’  defpife  it 
“ So  up  I got,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which 
“ was  all  thecloaths  I had,  about  my  mid- 
“ die,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the 
Frenchmen,  I hate  the  French,  becaufe 


that  an  habitual  acquaintance 
ferves  better  than  philofophy  to  teach  us 

GoldftJiith, 

12.  A Dialogue  between  Ulysses  a 
Circe,  in  Circe’^  IJland. 

Circe*  You  will  go  then,  Ulyftes;  t 
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why  will  you  go  ? I defire  you  to  fpeak 
the  thoughts  ot  your  heart.  Speak  with- 
out referve.— What  carries  you  from 
me  ? 

Ulyjfes,  Pardon,  goddefs,  the  weaknefs 
of  human  nature.  My  heart  will  figh 
for  my  country.  It  is  a tendernefs  which 
all  my  attachment  to  you  cannot  over- 
come, 

Circe,  This  is  not  all.  I perceive  you 
are  afraid  to  declare  your  whole  mind:  but 
what  do  you  fear  ? my  terrors  are  gone. 
The  proudeft  goddefs  on  earth,  when  Ihe 
has  favoured  a mortal  as  I have  favoured 
you,  has  laid  her  divinity  and  power  at  his 
feet. 

Ulyjfes.  It  may  be  fo,  while  there  iHIl 
rema!us  in  her  heart  the  fondnefs  of 
love,  or  in  her  mind  the  fear  of  lliame. 
But  you,  Circe,  are  above  thofe  vulgar 
fenfations.  ' 

Circe.  I underhand  your  caution,  it  be- 
longs to  your  charader;  and,  therefore,  to 
take  all  diffidence  from  you,  I fvvear  by 
Styx,  I vvill  do  no  harm  to  you  or  your 
friends  for  any  thing  which  you  fay,  though' 
it  fnould  offend  me  ever  fo  much,  but  will 
fend  you  away  with  all  the  marks  of  my 
friendlhip.  I’ell  me  now,  truly,  what 
pleafures  you  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  barren 
ifland  of  Ithaca,  which  can  compenfate  for 
thofe  you  leave  in  this  paradife,  exempt 
from  all  cares,  and  overflowing  with  all 
delights  ? 

The  pleafures  of  virtue;  the  fu- 
preme  happinefs  of  doing  good.  Here  I 
do  nothing:  my  mind  is  in  a palfy  ; its  fa- 
culties are  benumbed.  I long  to  return 
into  aflion  again,  that  1 may  employ  thofe 
talents  and  virtues  which  I have  cultivated 
from  the  earliefl  days  of  my  youth.  Toils 
and  cares  fright  not  me:  they  are  the  ex- 
ercife  of  my  foul;  they  keep  it  in  health 
and  in  vigour.  Give  me  again  the  fields 
of  Troy,  rather  than  thofe  vacant  groves; 
there  1 could  reap  the  bright  harvefl:  of 
• glory  ; here  I am  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  and  begin  to  appear  contemptible 
in  my  own.  The  image  of  my  former  felf 
haunts  and  feems  to  upbraid  me  wherever 
I go : I meet  it  under  the  gloom  of  every 
lhade;  it  even  intrudes  itfelf  into  your 
prefence,  and  chides  me  from  your  arms. 
O goddefs  1 unlefs  you  have  power  to 
lay  that  troublefome  fpirit,  unlefs  you 
can  make  me  forget  myfelf,  I cannot  be 
happy  here,  I fhall  every  day  be  more 
wretched. 

Circe,  May  not  a wife  and  good  man 
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who  has  fpent  all  his  youth  in  adlive  life 
and  honourable  danger,  when  he  begins 
to  decline,  have  leave  to  retire,  and  en- 
joy the  rell  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  plea- 
fur  e ? 

Ulyjfes,  No  retreat  can  be  honourable  to 
a wife  and  good  man,  but  in  company  with 
the  Mufes;  I am  deprived  of  that  facred 
fociety  here.  The  Mufes  will  not  inhabit 
the  abodes  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual 
pleafure.  Plow  can  I ftudy,  how  can  I 
think,  while  fo  many  beafts  (and  theworfl: 
beafts  I know  are  men  turned  into  beafts) 
are  howling,  or  roaring,  or  grunting  about 
me  \ 

Circe.  There  is  fomethlng  in  this ; but 
this  is  not  all : you  fupprefs  the  flrongeft: 
reafon  that  draws  you  to  Ithaca.  There 
is  another  image,  befides  that  of  your  for- 
mer felf,  which  appears  to  you  in  all  parts 
of  this  ifland,  which  follows  your  walks, 
which  interpofes  itfelf  between  you  and 
me,  and  chides  you  from  my  arms : it  is 
Penelope,  UlyfTes:  1 know  it  is. — Do  not 
pretend  to  deny  it:  you  figh  for  her  in  my 
bofom  itfelf. — And  yet  fhe  is  not  an  im- 
mortal.— She  is  not,  as  I am,  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  unfading  youth:  feveral  years 
have  paft  fince  her’s  has  been  faded.  I 
think,  without  vanity,  that  fhe  was  never 
fo  handfome  as  I.  But  what  is  Are  now  } 

Ulyjfes,  You  have  told  me  yourfelf,  in  a 
former  converfation,  when  1 enquired  of 
you  about  her,  that  fhe  is  true  to  my  bed, 
and  as  fond  of  me  now,  after  twenty  y'ears 
abfence,  as  when  I left  her  to  go  to  Troy. 
I left  her  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
her  beauty.  How  much  muft  her  con- 
flancy  have  been  tried  fince  that  time  1 
how  meritorious  is  her  fidelity  1 Shall  I 
reward  her  with  fallhood ! (hall  I -for- 
get her  who  cannot  forget  me  ? who  has 
nothing  fo  dear  to  lier  as  my  remem- 
brance ? 

Circe.  Her  love  is  preferved  by  the  con- 
tinual hope  of  your  fpeedy  return.  Take 
that  hope  from  her : let  your  companions 
return,  and  let  her-  know  that  you  have 
fixed  your  abode  here  with  me ; that  you 
have  fixed  it  for  ever:  let  her  know  that 
file  is  free  to  difpofe  of  her  heart  and  her 
hand  as  fhe  pleafes.  Send  my  picture  to, 
her ; bid  her  com.pare  it  with  her  own 
face.— If  all  this  does  not  cure  her  of  the 
remains  of  her  paffion,  if  you  do  not  hear 
of  her  marrying  Eurymachus  in  a twelve- 
month,  I underftand  nothing  of  woman- 
kind. 

Ulyjfes,  O cruel  goddefs  I why  will  you 

force 
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force  me  to  tell  you  thofe  truths  T wifli  to 
conceal  ? If  by  fuch  unjuft,  fuch  barbarous 
ufage,  I could  lofe  her  heart,  it  would  break 
mine.  How  fhould  I endure  the  torment  of 
thinking  that  I had  wronged  fuch  a wife  ? 
what  could  make  me  amends  for  her  not 
being  mine,  for  her  being  another’s  ? Do 
not  frown,  Circe;  I own,  (fince  you  will 
have  me  fpeak)  I own  you  could  not;  with 
all  your  pride  of  immortal  beauty,  with  all 
your  magical  charms  to  afiift  thofe  of  na- 
ture, you  are  not  fuch  a powerful  charmer 
as  Ihe.  You  feel  deftre,  and  you  give  it ; 
but  you  never  felt  love,  nor  can  youinfpire 
it.  How  can  I love  one  who  would  have 
degraded  me  intoabeaft?  Penelope  raifed 
me  into  a hero ; her  love  enobled,  invi- 
gorated, exalted  my  mind.  She  bid  me  go 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  though  the  parting 
with  me  w^as  worfe  than  death  to  herfelf ; 
ihe  bid  me  expofe  myfelf  there  to  all  perils 
among  the  foremoft  heroes  of  Greece, 
though  her  poor  heart  trembled  to  think 
of  the  leaft  I ftiould  meet,  and  would  have 
given  all  its  own  blood  to  fave  a drop  of 
mine.  Then  there  was  fuch  a conformity 
in  all  our  inclinations!  when  Minerva 
taught  me  the  leiTons  of  wifdom,  (he  loved 
to  be  prefent ; flie  heard,  fhe  retained  the 
moral  inftru6lions,  the  fublime  truths  of 
nature,  flie  gave  them  back  to  me,  foften- 
ed  and  fweetened  with  the  peculiar  graces 
of  her  own  mind.  When  we  unbent  our 
thoughts  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  when 
we  read  together  the  poems  of  Orpheus, 
Mufseus,  and  Linus,  with  what  tafte  did  Ihe 
mark  every  excellence  in  them  ? My  feel- 
ings were  dull,  compared  to  her’s.  She 
feemed  herfelf  to  be  the  Mufe  who  had  in- 
fpired  thofe  verfes,  and  had  tuned  their 
lyres  to  infufe  into  the  hearts  of  mankind 
the  love  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  the  fear 
of  the  gods.  How  beneficent  was  fire,  hov 
good  to  my  people ! what  care  did  fhe  take 
to  inftrud  them  in  the  finer  and  more  ele- 
gant arts ; to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the 
fick  and  the  aged : to  fuperintend  the  edu- 
cation of  children;  to  do  my  fubjeds 
every  good  oftice  of  kind  iiiterceftion ; to 
lay  before  me  their  wants ; to  aflift  their 
petitions ; to  mediate  for  thofe  who  were 
objeds  of  mercy;  to  fue  for  thofe  who 
deferved  the  favours  of  the  crown  ! And 
ftiall  I banifh  myfelf  for  ever  from  fuch  a 
confort?  fhail  I give  up  her  fociety  for  the 
brutal  joys  of  a fenfual  life,  keeping  indeed 
the  form  of  a man,  but  having  loft  the  hu- 
man foul,  or  at  leaft  all  its  noble  and  god- 


like powers.?  Oh,  Circe,  forgive  me;  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Circe.  Be  gone — do  not  imagine  I alk 
you  to  ftay.  The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is 
not  fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  folicit  a mortal 
to  fhare  her  happinefs  with  her.  It  is  a 
happinefs  which  I find  you  cannot  enjoy. 
I pity  you  and  defpife  you.  That  which 
you  feem  to  value  fo  much,I  have  no  notion 
of.  All  you  have  faid  feems  to  me  a jargon 
of  fentiments  fitter  for  a filly  woman  than 
for  a great  man.  Go,  read,  and  fpin  too, 
if  you  pleafe,  with  your  wife.  I forbid 
you  to  remain  another  day  in  my  iftand. 
You  (hall  have  a fair  wind  to  carry  you 
from  it.  After  that,  may  every  ftorm  that 
Neptune  can  raife  purfue  and  overwhelm 
you!  Begone,  I fay;  quit  my  fight. 

Vlyjfes.  Great  goddefs,  I obey — but 
remember  your  oath. 

§ 13.  Lo^ue  and  yoy,  a Tale. 

In  the  happy  period  of  the  golden  age, 
when  all  the  celeftial  inhabitants'  defeend- 
ed  to  the  earth,  and  converfed  familiarly 
with  mortals,  among  the  moft  cheriflied  of 
the  heavenly  powers  were  twins,  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  Jupiter,  Love  and  Joy.  Where 
t’hey  appeared  the  flowers  fprung  up  be- 
neath their  feet,  the  fun  (hone  with  a 
brighter  radiance,  and  all  nature  feemed 
embellilhed  by  their  prefence.  They  were 
infeparable  companions,  and  their  growing 
attachment  was  favoured  by  Jupiter,  who 
had  decreed  that  a lading  union  (hould  be 
folemnized  between  them  fo  foon  as  they 
were  arrived  at  maturer  years : but- in  the 
mean  time  the  fons  of  men  deviated  from 
their  native  innocence ; vice  and  ruin  over- 
ran the  earth  with  giant  ftrides;  and  Aftrea, 
with  her  train  of  celeftial  vifitants,  forfook 
their  polluted  abodes : Love  alone  remain- 
ed, having  been  ftolen  away  by  Hope,  who 
was  his  nurfe,  and  conveyed  by  her  to  the 
forefts  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  brought 
up  among  the  fliepherds.  But  Jupiter  af- 
figned  him  a diffeient  partner,  and  com- 
manded him  to  efpoufe  Sorrow,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ate  : he  complied  with  reludance  ; 
for  her  features  were  harfti  and  difagree- 
able ; her  eyes  funk,  her  forehead  contrafl- 
ed  into  perpetual  wrinkles,  and  her  tem- 
ples were  covered  with  a wreath  of  cyprefs 
and  wormwood.  From  this  union  fprung 
a virgin,  in  whom  might  be  traced  a ftrong 
refemblance  to  both  her  parents  ; but  the 
fullen  and  unamiable  features  of  her  mo- 
ther were  fo  mixed  and  blended  with  the 

fweetnefs 
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fweetnefs  of  her  father,  that  her  counte- 
nance, though  mournful,  was  highly  pleaf- 
ing.  The  maids  and  fhepherds  of  the 
neighbouring  plains  gathered  round,  and 
called  her  Pity.  A red-breart:  was  ob- 
ferved  to  build  in  the  cabin  where  fhe  was 
born ; and  while  fhe  was  yet  an  infant,  a 
dove  purfued  by  a hawk  flew  into  her 
bofom.  This  nymph  had  a dejefled  ap- 
pearance, but  fo  foft  and  gentle  a mien, 
that  fhe  was  beloved  to  a degree  of  en- 
thufiafm.  Her  voice  was  low  and  plain- 
tive, but  inexpreflibly  fweet : and  fhe  loved 
to  lie  for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of 
foine  wild  and  melancholy  ftream,  fmging 
to  her  lute.  She  taught  men  to  weep,  for 
fhe  took  a ftrange  delight  in  tears ; and 
often,  when  the  virgins  of  the  hamlet  were 
aflembled  at  their  evening  fports,  fhe  would 
ileal  in  amongfl;  them,  and  captivate  their 
hearts  by  her  tales,  full  of  a charming 
fadnefs.  She  wore  on  her  head  a garland 
compofed  of  her  father’s  myrtles  twilled 
with  her  mother’s  cyprefs. 

One  day,  as  fhe  fat  muling  by  the  wa- 
iters of  Helicon,  her  tears  by  chance  fell  in- 
to the  fountain  ; and  ever  fmce  the  Mufes’ 
fprlng  has  retained  a llrong  talle  of  the  in- 
fulion.  Pity  was  commanded  by  Jupiter 
to  follow  the  Heps  of  her  mother  through 
the  world,  dropping  balm  into  the  wounds 
fhe  made,  and  binding  up  the  hearts  fhe 
had  broken.  She  follows  with  her  hair 
loofe,,  her  bofom  bare  and  throbbing,  her 
garments  torn  by  the  briars,  and  her  feet 
bleeding  with  the  roughnefs  of  the  path. 
The  nymph  is  mortal,  for  her  mother  is 
fo  ; and  when  Ihe  has  fulfilled  her  dellined 
courfe  upon  the  earth,  they  lliall  both  ex- 
pire together,  and  Love  be  again  united 
to  Joy,  his  immortal  and  long-betrothed 
btide.  Aikin's  Mifcell. 

§ 14.  Scene  between  Rivers  and 

Sir  r r y ; in  nvhich  the  Colonel,  from 
Principles  of  Honour,  refufes  to  gi^e  his 
Daughter  to  Sir  Harry, 

Sir  Har.  Colonel,  your  moll  obedient : 
I am  come  upon  the  old  bufinefs ; for,  un- 
lefs  I am  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
Mifs  Rivers,  I lhall  be  the  moll  miferable 
of  all  human  beings, 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I have  already  told 
you  by  letter,  and  I now  tell  you  perfon- 
ally,  I cannot  lillen  to  your  propofals. 

Sir  Har,  No,  Sir  ! 

No,  Sir:  I have  premifed  ray 
daughter  to  Mr.  Sidney,  Do  you  know 
that.  Sir  ? 


Stir  Har.  I do:  but  what  then?  En- 
gagements of  this  kind,  you  know — — 

Riv.  So  then,  you  do  know  I have 
promifed  her  to  Mr.  Sidney  ? 

Sir  Har,  I do — but  1 alfo  know  that 
matters  are  not  finally  fettled  between  Mr. 
Sidney  and  you<;  and  I moreover  know, 
that  his  fortune  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
mine;  therefore— 

Ri^,  Sir  Harry,  let  me  afk  you  one 
quellion  before  you  make  your  confe- 
quence. 

Sir  Har.  A thoufand,  if  you  pleafe. 
Sir. 

Riv.  Why  then.  Sir,  let  me  alk  you, 
what  you  have  ever  obferved  in  me,  or  my 
condud,  that  you  defire  me  fo  familiarly 
to  break  my  word  ? I thought.  Sir,  you 
confidered  me  as  a man  of  honour  ? 

Sir  Har.  And  fo  I do.  Sir — a man  of 
the  nicell  honour. 

Riv.  And  yet.  Sir,  you  alk  me  to  vio- 
late the  fandity  of  my  word ; and  tell 
me  di redly,  that  it  is  my  interell  to  be  a 
rafeal ! 

Sir  Har.  I really  don’t  underlland  you. 
Colonel : f thought,  wlien  I was  talking 
to  you,  I was  talking  to  a man  who  knew 
the  world;  and  as  you  have  not  yet 
figned 

Riv.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters 
with  a witnefs ! And  fo  you  think,  be- 
caufe  I am  not  legally  bound,  I am  under 
no  neceflity  of  keeping  my  word ! Sir 
Harry,  laws  were  never  made  for  men  of 
honour : they  want  no  bond  but  the  redi- 
tude  of  their  own  fentiments : and  laws 
are  of  no  ufe  but  to  bind  the  villains  of 
fociety. 

Sir  Har.  Well ! but  my  dear  Colonel, 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  ftiew  fomc 
little  regard  for  your  daughter. 

Riv.  I (hew  the  greatell  regard  for  my 
daughter,  by  giving  her  to  a man  of  ho- 
nour ; and  I mull  not  be  infulted  with  any 
farther  repetition  of  your  propofals. 

Sir  Har.  Infult  you.  Colonel  ! Is  the 
offer  of  my  alliance  an  infult ! Is  my  rea- 
dinefs  to  make  what  fettlements  you  think 
proper 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I Ihould  confider  the 
offer  of  a kingdom  an  infult,  if  it  were  to 
be  purchafed  by  the  violation  of  my  word. 
Befides,  though  my  daughter  lhall  never 
go  a beggar  to  the  arms  of  her  hulband,  I 
would  rather  fee  her  happy  than  rich ; and 
if  Ihe  has  enough  to  provide  handfomely 
for  a young  family,  and  fomething  to  fpare 
for  the  exigencies  of  a worthy  friend,  I lhall 

think 
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think  her  as  affluent  as  if  ihe  were  miftrel's 
of  Mexico. 

Sir  Mar,  Well,  Colonel,  I have  done  ; 
but  1 believe 

Ri'u.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  as  our  con- 
ference is  done,  we  will,  if  you  pieafe,  re- 
tire to  the  ladies.  I fhall  be  always  glad' 
of  your  acquaintance,  though  I cannot  re- 
ceive you  as  a fon-in-law  ; for  a union  of 
intereil  I look  upon  as  a union  of  dilho- 
nour,  and  confider  a marriage  for  money 
at  bell;  but  a legal  prohitution. 

§15.  On  Dignity  of  Manners. 

There  is  a certain  dignity  of  manners 
abfolutelynecefiary,  to  make  even  the  raoft 
valuable  charadler  either  refpeded  or  re- 
fpedable. 

Horfe-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud 
fits  of  laughter,  jokes,  waggery,  and  in- 
diferiminate  familiarity,  will  fink  both  me- 
rit and  knowledge  into  a degree  of  con- 
tempt. They  compofe  at  moft  a merry 
fellow;  and  a merry  fellow  was -never  yet 
a rcfpedable  man.  Indifcriminate  famili- 
arity either  offends  your  fuperiors,  or  elfe 
dubs  you  their  dependent  and  led  captain. 
It  gives  your  inferiors  ju(l,  but  trouble- 
fome  and  improper  claims  of  equality.  A 
joker  is  near  akin  to  a buffoon,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  leak  related  to  wit. 
Whoever  is  admitted  or  fought  for,  in 
company,  upon  any  other  account  than 
that  of  his  merit  and  manners,  is  never 
refpeded  there,  but  only  made  ufe  of.  We 
will  have  fuch  a- one,  for  he  fings  prettily  ; 
we  will  invite  fuch-a-one  to  a ball,  for  he 
dances  well ; we  wall  have  fuch-a-one  at 
fupper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  laugh- 
in?  ; we  will  afk  another,  becaufe  he  plays 
deep  at  all  games,  or  becaufe  he  cr.n  drink 
a great  deal.  Thefe  are  all  vilifying  dif- 
tiiidions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  ex- 
clude all  ideas  of  efteem  and  regard. 
Whoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in  com- 
pany, for  the  fake  of  any  one  thing  fingly, 
is  fingly  that  thing,  and  will  never  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  other  light ; confequently 
never  refpeded,  let  his  merits  be  what  they 
may. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I re- 
commend fo  much  to  you,  is  not  only  as 
different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is 
from  bluftering,  or  true  wit  from  joking, 
but  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  it ; for 
nothing  vilifies  and  degrades  more  than 
pride.  The  pretenfions  of  the  proud  man 
are  ofeener  treated  with  fneer  and  con- 
tempt, than  with  indignation  ; as  we  offer 
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ridiculoufly  too  little  to  a tradefman,  whc?. 
afks  ridiculoufly  too  much  for  his  goods  ; 
but  w^e  do  not  haggle  with  one  who  only 
afles  a jufl  and  reafonable  price. 

Abjed  flattery  and  indifcriminate  affent- 
ation  degrade,  as  much  as  indifcriminate 
contradjdion  and  noify  debate  difgufl.  But 
a modell  affertion  of  one’s  own  opinion,  and 
a complaifant  acquiefcence  in  other  peo- 
ple’s, preferve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expreilions,  aukward  mo- 
tions and  addrefs,  vilify,  as  they  imply 
either  a very  low  turn  cf  mind,  or  low 
education,  and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curicfity  about  trifles,  and  a 
laborious  attention  to  little  objeds,  which 
neither  require  nor  deferve  a moment’'s 
thought,  lower  a man ; who  from  thence 
is  thought  (and  not  unjuftly)  incapable  of 
greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Rsetz,  very 
fagacioufly,  marked  out  Cardinal  Chi'.'i 
for  a little  mind,  from  the  moment  he 
told  him  he  had  wrote  three  years  with 
•the  fame  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent 
good  one  flill. 

A.  certain  degree  of  exterior  ferioufnefs 
in  locks  and  motions  gives  dignity,  with- 
out excluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulnefs, 
which  are  always  ferious  themfelves.  A 
conftant  frnirk  upon  the  face,  and  a whif- 
fling adivity  of  the  body,  are  ftrong  indi- 
cations of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a hurry, 
fhews  that  the  thing  he  is  about  i?^too  big 
for  him — hafte  and  hurry  are  very  different 
things. 

I have  only  mentioned  fome  of  thofe 
things  which  may,  and  do,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  lower  and  flnkcharaders,in 
other  refpeds  valuable  enough;  but  I have 
taken  no  notice  of  thofe  that  a^cd  and 
fink  the  moral  charaders : they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  A man  who  has  patiently 
been  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  to  cou- 
rage, as  a man  blafled  by  vices  and  crimes, 
to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an  ^terior 
decency  and  dignity  of  manners,  will  even 
keep  fuch  a man  longer  from  finking,  than 
otherwife  he  would  be : of  fuch  confequence 
is  the  TO  'E-fsTTOK,  or  decorum,  even  though 
affeded  and  put  on.  Lord  Chef  erf  eld, 

§ 16.  On  Vidgarity. 

A vulgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  ad- 
ing,  or  ipc^king,  implies  a low  education, 
and  a habi^of  low  company.  Young  peo- 
ple contrad  it  at  fchool,  or  among  lervants, 
with  whonf  they  are  too  often  ufed  to  con- 
verfe  ; but,  after  they  frequent  good  com- 
pany, they  mufl  want  attention  and  obferva- 
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tion  very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite 
afide ; and,  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good 
company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them  afide. 
The  various  kinds  of  vulgarifms  are  infi- 
nite; I cannot  pretend  to  point  them  out 
to  you;  but  I will  give  Tome  famplcs,  by 
which  you  may  guefs  at  the  reft. 

A vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ; 
eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles:  he  fuf- 
pe<fts  himfelf  to  be  flighted ; thinks  every 
thing  that  is  faid  is  meant  at  him;  if  the 
company  happens  to  laugh,  he  is  perfuaded 
they  laugh  at  him  ; he  grows  angry  and 
tefty,  fays  fomething  very  impertinent,  and 
draws  himfelf  into  a ferape,  by  fnewing 
what  he  calls  a proper  fpirit,  and  afferting 
himfelf.  A man  of  fafhion  does  not  fup- 
pofe  himfelf  to  be  either  the  foie  or  prin- 
cipal objedl  of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or 
words  of  the  company;  and  never  fufpedls 
that  he  is  either  flighted  or  laughed  at, 
unlefs  he  is  confeious  that  he  deferves  it. 
And  if  (which  very  feldom  happens)  the 
company  is  abfurd  or  ill  bred  enough  to 
do  either,  he  docs  not  care  two-pence,  un- 
lefs  the  infult  be  fo  grofs  and  plain  as  to 
require  fatisfadlion  of  another  kind.  As 
he  is  above  trifles,- jbe  is  never  vehement 
and  eager  about  them;  and  wherever 
they  are  concerned,  rather  acquiefees  than 
wrangles,  A vulgar  man’s  converfation 
aUyays  favours  ftrongly  of  the  lownefs  of 
his  education  and  company  : it  turns 
chiefly  upon  his  domeftic  affairs,  his  fer- 
vants,  the  excellent  order  he  keeps  in  his 
own  family,  and  the  little  anecdotes  of  the 
neighbourhood;  all  which  he  rcl.ates  with 
emphafls,  as  interefting  matters. — He  is  a 
mari-goflip. 

Vulgarifm  in  language  is  the  next,  and 
diftinguifhing  charadleriftic  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  a bad  education.  A man  of 
fafliion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than 
this.  Proverbial  expreffions  and  trite  fay- 
ings  are  the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a 
vulgar  man.  V/ould  he  fay,  that  men  dif- 
fer in  their  taftes;  he  both  fupports  and 
adorns  that  opinion,  by  the  good  old  fay- 
ing as  he  refpeftfully  calls  it,  that  what 

is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
‘‘  poifon.”  If  any  body  attempts  being 
fmarty  as  he  call  it,  upon  him;  he  gives 
them  tit  for  tat,,  ay,  that  he  does.  He 
has  always  fome  favourite  word  for  the 
time  being;  which,  for  the  fake  of  ufmg 
often,  he  commonly  abufes.  Such  as, 
'vajlly  angry,  <vajily  kind,  <vajily  harittfome, 
and.  njafly  ugly.  Even  his  pronunciation 
of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the 


beaft  along  with  it.  He  calls  the  earth 
yearth',  he  is  obkiged,  not  obliged  to  you. 
He  goes  to  ^ards,  and  not  tonjoards  fuch  a 
place.  Pie  fometimes  affedts  hard  words, 
by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  always 
mangles.  A man  of  falhion  never  has  re- 
coLirie  to  proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorifms ; 
iifes  neither  favourite  words  nor  hard 
words;  but  takes  great  care  to  fpeak  very 
corredlly  and  grammatically,  and  to  pro- 
nounce properly  ; that  is,  according  to  the 
ufage  of  the  beft  companies. 

An  awkward  addrefs,  ungraceful  atti- 
tudes and  adlions,  and  a certain  left-hand- 
ednefs  (if  1 may  ufe  that  word)  loudly 
proclaim  low  education  and  low  company; 
for  it  is  impolTible  to  fuppofe,  that  a man 
can  have  frequented  good  company,  with- 
out having  catched  lomething,  at  leaft,  of 
their  air  and  motions.  A new-raifed  man 
is  diftinguifhed  in  a regiment  by  his  awk- 
wardnefs ; but  he  mult  be  impenetrably 
dull,  if,  in  a month  or  two’s  time,  he  can- 
not perform  at  leaft  the  common  manual 
exercife,  and  look  like  a foidier.  The 
very  accoutrements  of  a man  of  fafhion 
are  grievous  incumbrances  to  a vulgar 
man.  He  is  at  a lofs  what  to  do  with  his 
hat,  when  it  is  not  upon  his  head:  his 
cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  one)  is  at 
perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or 
coiFee  he  drinks ; deftroys  them  firft,  and 
then  accompanies  them  in  their  fall.  His 
fword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  legs, 
which  would  poflibly  carry  him  fail  enough 
cut  of  the  way  of  any  fword  but  his  own. 
His  cloaths  fit  him  fo  ill,  and  conftrain 
him  fo  much’,  that  lie  feems  rather  their 
prifoner  than  their  proprietor.  He  pre- 
lents  himfelf  in  company  like  a criminal 
in  a court  of  juftice;  his  very  air  condemns 
him ; and  people  of  falhion  will  no  more 
connedl  themfelves  with  the  one,  than  peo- 
ple of  charadler  will  with  the  other.  This 
repulfe  drives  and  finks  him  into  low  com- 
pany ; a gulph  from  whence  no  man,  after 
a certain  age,  ever  emerged. 

Lord  Chsjierfeld, 

§ 17.  On  Good -breeding. 

A friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very 
juftly  defined  good-breeding  to  be,  “ the 
refult  of  much  good  fenfe,  fome  good- 
nature, and  a little  felf-denial  for  the  fake 
of  others,  and  with  a view  to  obtain  the 
fame  indulgence  from  them.”  Taking 
this  for  granted  (as  1 think  it  cannot  be 
difputed)  it  is  aftonifliing  to  me,  that  any 
body,  who  has  good  fenfe  and  good-na- 
ture. 
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ture,  can  eflentially  fail  in  good-breeding. 
As  to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary 
according  to  peribns,  places,  and  circum- 
liances;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
obfervation  and  experience ; but  the  fub- 
liance  of  it  is  every  where  and  eternally 
the  fame.  Good  manners  are,  to  parti- 
cular focieties,  what  good  morals  are  to 
fociety  in  general,  their  cement  and  their 
fecurity.  And  as  laws  are  enadled  to  en- 
force good  morals,  or  at  leail  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones ; fo  there  are 
certain  rules  of  civility,  univerfally  im- 
plied and  received,  to  enforce  good  man- 
ners, and  punilh  bad  ones.  And,  indeed, 
there  feems  to  me  to  be  lefs  difference  both 
between  the  crimes  and  punifhments,  than 
at  firfl:  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral 
man,  who  invades  another’s  property,  is 
juftly  hanged  for  it ; and  the  ill-bred  man 
who,  by  his  ill- manners,  invades  and  dif- 
turbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private 
life,  is  by  common  confent  as  judly  banifh- 
ed  fociety.  Mutual  complaifances,  atten- 
tions, and  facrifices  of  little  convenien- 
cies,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compadt  be- 
tween civilized  people,  as  protedUon  and 
obedience  are  between  kings  and  fubjedls  ; 
whoever,  in  either  cafe,  violates  that  com- 
padl,  juftly  forfeits  all  advantages  arifmg 
from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I really  think, 
that,  next  to  the  conkioufnefs  of  doing  a 
good  adlion,  that  of  doing  a civil  one  is 
the  moil  plcafing ; and  the  epithet  which 
I fhould  covet  the  moft,  next  to  that  of 
Aridides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good-breeding  in  general; 
I will  now  confider  fome  ol  the  various 
modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  fcarcely  any,  are  wanting  in 
the  relpedl  which  they  fhould  fhew  to  thofe 
whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  iniinitely 
their  fuperiors;  fuch  as  crowned  heads, 
princes,  and  public  perfons  of  dillinguiihed 
and  eminent  polls.  It  is  the  manner  of 
fhevving  that  refpedl  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  falhion,  and  of  the  world,  ex- 
preffes  it  in  itsfullell  extent;  but  naturally, 
eafily,  and  without  concern:  whereas  a 
man,  who  is  not  ufed  to  keep  good  com- 
pany, expreffes  it  awkv/aidly;  one  fees 
that  he  is  not  ufed  to  it,  and  that  it  cods 
him  a great  deal:  but  I never  favv  the 
\yord-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling, 
\yhidling,  fcratching  his  head,  and  fucli- 
like  indecencies,  in  companies  that  he  re- 
fpefted,  In  fuch  companies,  therefore, 
the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to 
Ih^vy  that  refpe<^  which  every  body  means 
* 
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to  fliew,  in  an  eafy,  unembarraffed,  and 
graceful  manner.  This  is  what  obferva- 
tion and  experience  mud  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admit- 
ted to  m.ake  part  of  them,  is,  for  the  time 
at  lead,  fuppofed  to  be  upon  a footing  of 
equality  with  the  red ; and,  confequently, 
as  there  is  no  one  principal  objedl  of  awe 
and  refpedl,  people  are  apt  to  take  a 
greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and 
to  be  lefs  upon  their  guard;  and  fo  they 
may,  provided  it  be  within  certain  bounds, 
which  are  upon  no  occafion  to  be  tranf- 
grefied.  But,  upon  thefe  occafions,  though 
no  one  is  entitled  to  didinguifhed  marks  of 
refpedl,  every  one  claims,  and  very  judly, 
every  mark  of  civility  and  good  breeding, 
Eafe  is  allowed,  but  careleflhefs  and  neg- 
ligence are  dridlly  forbidden.  If  a man 
accods  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  fo  dully 
or  frivoloufly ; it  is  worfe  than  rudenefs, 
it  is  brutality,  to  (hew  him,  by  a manifell 
inattention  to  what  he  fays,  that  you  think 
him  a fool  or  a blockhead,  and  not  worth 
hearing.  It  is  much  more  fo  with  regard 
to  women ; who,  of  whatever  rank  they 
are,  are  entitled,  in  confideration  of  their 
fex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  offi* 
cious  good- breeding  from  men.  Their 
little  wants,  likings,  didikes,  preferences, 
antipathies,  and  fancies,  mud  be  officioudy 
attended  to,  and,  if  polTible,  guelTedatand 
anticipated,  by  a well-bred  man.  You 
mud  never  ufurp  to  yourfelf  thofe  conve- 
niencies  and  gratifications  which  are  of 
common  right;  fuch  as  the  bed  places,  the 
bed  didies.  See.  but,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways decline  them  yourfelf,  and  offer 
them  to  others ; who,  in  their  turns,  will 
offer  them  to  you : ib  that  upon  the 
whole,  you  will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your 
fh.are  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be 
cndlefs  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  parti- 
cular indances  in  which  a well-bred  man 
fhews  his  good-breeding  in  good  com- 
pany ; and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to 
fuppofe,  that  your  Qwn  good  fenfe  will  not 
point  them  out  to  you;  and  then  your  own 
good-nature  will  recommend,  and  your 
felf-intered  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a third  fort  of  good-breeding, 
in  which  people,  are  the  mod  apt  to  fail, 
from  a very  midaken  notion  that  they 
cannot  fail  at  all.  I mean,  with  regard  to 
one’s  mod  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  thofe  who  really  are  our  inferiors; 
and  there,  undoubtedly,  a greater  degree 
of  eafe  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and 
contributes  much  to  the  comforts  of  a pri- 
vate. 
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rate,  focial  life.  But  eafe  and  freedom 
have  their  bounds,  which  muft  by  no  means 
be  violated.  A certain  degree  of  neg- 
ligence and  careleflhefs  becomes  injuri- 
ous and  infulting,  from  the  real  or  fup- 
pofed  inferiority  of  the  perfons ; and  that 
delightful  liberty  of  converfatiou  among 
a few  friends,  is  foon  deftroyed,  as  liberty 
often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licen- 
tioufnefs.  But  example  explains  things 
beft,  and  I will  put  a pretty  ftrong  cafe: 
— Suppofe  you  and 'me' alone  together; 

I believe  you  will  allow  that  1 have  as 
good  a right  to  unlimited  freedom  in  your 
company,  as  either  you  or  I can  poffibly 
have  in  any  other ; and  I am  apt  to  be- 
lieve too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  in 
that  freedom,  as  far  as  any  body  would. 
But,  notwithftanding  this,  do  you  imagine 
that  I flrould  think  there  was  no  bounds 
to  that  freedom  ? I allure  you,  I Ihould 
not  think  fo;  and  I take  myfelf  to  be  as 
much  tied  down  by  a certain  degree  of 
good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees 
of  them  to  other  people.  The  moll  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  habitudes,  connec- 
tions, and  friendfhips,  require  a degree  of 
good-breeding,  both  to  preierve  and  ce- 
ment them.  The  bell  of  us  have  our  bad 
fides;  and  it  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill- 
bred,  to  exhibit  them.  I fhall  not  ufe 
ceremony  with  you ; it  would  be  mif- 
placed  between  us:  but  I fnall  certainly 
obferve  that  degree  of  good-  breeding  with 
you,  which  is,  in  the  firft  place,  decent, 
and  which,  I am  fure,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  make  us  like  one  another’s  com- 
pany long.  Lord  Chejlerjield, 

§ i8.  A Dialogue  hetnvixt  Mercury, 

an  Englijh  Duelliji,  and  a North- Ameri- 

can  Salvage, 

Duelliji.  Mercury,  Charon’s  boat  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water;  allow  me, 
before  it  returns,  to  have  fome  converfa- 
tion  with  the  North- American  Savage, 
whom  you  brought  hither  at  the  fame 
time  as  you  conduced  me  to  the  lhades. 
I never  faw  one  of  that  fpecies  before, 
and  am  curious  to  know  what  the  animal 
is.  He  looks  very  grim.— Pray,  Sir,  what 
is  your  name?  I underftand  you  fpeak 
Englilh. 

Savage.  Yes,  I learned  it  in  my  child- 
hood, having  been  bred  up  for  feme  years 
In  the  town  of  New-York  : but  before  I 
was  a man  I returned  to  my  countrymen, 
the  valiant  Mohawk-j  and  being  cheated 


by  one  of  yours  in  the  fale  of  fome  rum, 

I never  cared  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  afterwards.  Yeti  tooic  up  the 
hatchet  for  them  with  the  reft  of  my  tribe 
in  the  war  againft  France,  and  was  killed 
while  I was  out  upon  a fcalping  party. 
But  I died  very  well  fatisfied:  for  my 
friends  were  viAorious,  and  before  I was 
ftiot  I had  fcalped  feven  men  and  five  wo- 
men and  children.  In  a former  war  I had 
done  ftill  greater  exploits.  My  name  is 
The  Bloody  Bear : it  was  given  to  me  to 
exprefs  my  fiercenefs  and  valour, 

Duelliji.  Bloody  Bear,  I refped  you, 
and  am  much  your  humble  fervant.  My 
name  is  Tom  Pufhwell,  very  well  known 
at  Arthur’s.  I am  a gentleman  by  my 
birth,  and  by  profelTion  a gamefter,  and 
man  of  honour.  I have  killed  men  in 
fair  fighting,  in  honourable  fingle  combat, 
but  do  not  underftand  cutting  the  throats 
of  women  and  children. 

Savage.  Sir,  that’s  our  way  of  making 
war.  Every  nation  has  its  own  cuftoms* 
Bat  by  the  grimnefs  of  your  countenance, 
and  that  hole  in  your  breaft,  I prefume 
you  were  killed,  as  1 was  myfelf,  in  fome 
fcalping  party.  How  happened  it  that 
your  enemy  did  not  take  off  your  fcalp  ? 

Duelliji.  Sir,  I was  killed  in  a duel, 
A friend  of  mine  had  lent  me  fome  mo- 
ney; after  two  or  three  years,  being  in 
great  want  liimfelf,  he  afleed  me  to  pay 
him ; I thought  his  demand  an  aft*ront  to 
ray  honour,  and  fent  him  a challenge. 
"We  met  in  Hyde-Park;  the  fellow  could 
not  fence:  I was  the  adroiteft  fwordfman 
in  England.  I gave  him  three  or  four 
wounds ; but  at  laft  he  ran  upon  me  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  he  put  me  out  of 
my  play,  and  I could  not  prevent  him 
from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.  I 
died  the  next  day,  as  a man  of  honour 
fhould,  without  any  fnivelling  figns  of  re- 
pentance: and  he  will  follow  me  foon,  for 
his  furgeon  has  declared  his  wound  to  be 
mortal.  It  is  faid  that  his  wife  is  dead  of 
her  fright,  and  that  his  family  of  feven 
children  will  be  undone  by  his  death.  So 
I am  well  revenged  ; and  that  is  a com- 
fort. For  my  part,  I had  no  wife. — I 
alv.'ays  hated  marriage:  my  whore  will 
take  good  care  of  herfelf,  and  my  chil- 
dren are  provided  for  at  the  Foandiino’ 
Hofpital. 

Savage.  Mercury,  I won’t  go  in  a boat 
with  that  fellow.  He  has  murdered  his 
countryman;  he  has  murdered  his  friend. 
I fay,  I won’t  go  in  a boat  with  that  fellow, 

I will 
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I will  fwim  over  the  river : I can  Avim 
like  a duck. 

Mercury.  Swim  over  the  Styx!  it  muft 
not  be  done  ; it  is  againft  the  laws  of  Plu- 
to’s empire.  You  muH  go  in  the  boat, 
and  be  quiet. 

Sa'vage.  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws : lam 
a Savage : I value  no  laws.  Talk  of  laws 
to  the  Englifhman:  there  are  laws  in  his 
country,  aud  yet  you  fee  he  did  not  regard 
them.  For  they  could  never  allow  him  to 
kill  his  fellow-fubjeft  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
caufc  he  afked  him  to  pay  a debt.  I know 
that  the  Englifli  are  a barbarous  nation  ; 
bat  they  cannot  be  fo  brutal  as  to  make 
fuch  things  lawful. 

Mercury.  You  reafon  well  againft  him. 
But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  l‘o  offended 
with  murder:  you  who  have  maftacred 
women  in  their  fleep,  and  children  in  their 
cradles  ? 

Sa^uage.  I killed  none  but  my  enemies ; 
I never  killed  my  own  countrymen;  I never 
killed  my  friend.  Here,  take  my  blanket, 
and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat;  but  fee 
that  the  murderer  does  not  fit  upon  it,  or 
touch  it;  if  he  does  I will  burn  it  in  the 
fre  I fee  yonder.  Farewell. — I am  re- 
folved  to  fwim  over  the  water. 

Mercury.  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I 
take  all  thy  ftrength  from  thee. — Swim 
now  if  thou  canft. 

Savage.  This  is  a very  potent  enchan- 
ter.  Reftore  me  my  ftrength,  and  I w'ill 

obey  thee. 

Mercury.  1 reftore  it ; but  be  orderly, 
and  do  as  I bid  you,  otherwife  worfe  will 
befal  you. 

DuclUj}.  Mercury,  leave  him  to  me.  I 
will  tutor  him  for  you.  Sirrah,  Savtige, 
doft  thou  pretend  to  be  afhamed  of  my 
company  Doft  thou  knovv  that  1 have 
kept  the  beft  company  in  England 

Sanjage.  1 know  thou  art  a fcoundrel. 
—Not  pay  thy  debts  ! kill  thy  friend,  who 
lent  thee  money,  for  afking  thee  for  it  ! 
Get  out  of  my  fight.  I will  drive  thee 
into  Styx. 

Mercury.  Stop — I command  thee.  No 
violence. — Talk  to  him  calmly.  ,4 

Savage.  I muft  obey  thee. — Well,  Sir, 
let  me  knovv  what  merit  you  had  to  intro- 
duce you  into  good  company  What  could 
you  do.? 

Duellijl.  Sir,  I gamed,  as  I told  you. — 
Belides,  I kept  a good  table.— I eat  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England  or  France. 

Savage,  Eat  I Did  you  ever  eat  the 
2 


chine  of  a Frencliman,  or  his  leg,  or  hfs 
fhoulder?  there  is  fine  eating!  1 have  eat 
twenty. — My  table  was  always  well  ferved. 
My  wife  was  the  beft  cook  for  drefting  of 
man’s  fielh  in  all  North  America.  You 
will  not  pretend  to  compare  your  eating 
with  mine. 

Duellift.  I danced  very  finely. 

Savage.  I will  dance  with  thee  for  thy 
ears.' — 1 can  dance  all  day  long.  I can 
dance  the  war-dance  with  more  fpirit  and 
vigour  than  any  man  of  my  nation:  let  us 
fee  thee  begin  it.  How  thou  ftandeft  like 
apoft!  Has  Mercury  ftruck  thee  with  his 
enfeebling  rod  ? or  art  thou  afiiamed  to  let 
us  fee  how  awkward  thou  art?  If  he  would 
permit  me,  I would  teach  thee  to  dance  in 
a way  that  thou  haft  not  yet  learnt.  I would 
make  thee  caper  and  leap  like  a buck. 
But  what  elfe  canft  thou  do,  thou  bragging 
rafeal  ? 


Duellijl.  Oh,  heavens!  muft  I bear 
this  ? what  can  I do  with  this  fellow  ? 1 
have  neither  fword  nor  piftol ; and  his  (hade 
leems  to  be  twice  as  ftrong  as  mine. 

Mercury.  You  muft  anfwer  his  quef- 
tions.  It  was  your  own  defire  to  have  a 
converfation  with  him.  He  is  not  well- 
bred  ; but  he  will  tell  you  fome  truths 
which  you  muft  hear  in  this  place.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  you  if  you  had  heard 
them  above.  He  aficed  you  what  you  could 
do  befides  eating  and  dancing. 

Duellijl.  I fung  very  agreeably. 

Savage.  Let  me  hear  you  fing  your 
death-fongjorthe  war-whoop.  I challenge 
you  to  fing, — the  fellow  is  mute. — Mer- 
cury, this  is  a liar. — He  tells  us  nothing 
but  lies.  Let  me  pull  out  his  tongue. 

Duellijl.  The  lie  given  me  1 — and,  alas ! 
I dare  not  refent  it.  Oh,  what  a difgrace 
to  the  family  of  the  Puftiwell’s ! this  in- 
deed is  damnation. 

Mercury.  Here  Charon,  take  thefe  two 
favages  to  your  care.  How  far  the  barba- 
rifni  of  the  Mohawk  will  excufe  his  horrid 
adls,  I leave  Minos  to  judge;  buttheEng- 
liftiman,  what  excufe  can  he  plead?  The 
cuftom  of  duelling?  A bad  excufe  at  the 
beft ! but  in  his  cafe  cannot  avail.  The 
fpirit  that  made  him  draw  his  fword  in  this 
combat  againft  his  friend  is  not  that  of  ho- 
nour ; it  is  the  fpirit  of  the  furies,  of  Aledo 
herfelf.  To  her  he  muft  go,  for  Ihe  hath 
long  dwelt  in  his  mercilefs  bofom. 

Savage.  If  he  is  to  be  punilhed,  turn 
him  over  to  me.  I underhand  the  art  of 
tormenting.  Sirrah,  1 begin  with  this  kick 

on 
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on  your  breech.  Get  you  into  the  boat, 
or  I’Jl  give  you  another.  I am  impatient 
to  have  you  conJemned. 

Duelliji.  Oh,  my  honour,  my  honour, 
to  what  infamy  art  thou  fallen  ! 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 19.  Bayes V Rules  for  Compoftion, 

S?mth.  How,  Sir,  helps  for  wit ! 

Bayes.  Ay,  Sir,  that’s  my  pofition  : and 
I do  here  aver,  that  no  man  the  fun  e^er 
flione  upon,  has  parts  fufficient  to  furnilh 
out  a Rage,  except  it  were  by  the  help  of 
ihefe  my  rules. 

f Smith.  What  are  thofe  rules,  I pray  ? 

Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  my  firft  rule  is  the 
rule  of  tranfverfion,orrd‘^«/<«  duplex,  chang- 
ing verfe  into  profe,  and  profe  into  verfe, 
alternately,  as  you  pieafei 

Smith.  Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by 
rule.  Sir? 

Bayes.  Why  thus.  Sir;  nothing  fo  eafy, 
when  underftood.  I take  a book  in  my 
hand,  either  at  home  or  elfe where  (for 
that’s  all  one);  if  there  be  any  wit  in*t 
(as  there  is  no  book  but  has  fome)  I tranf- 
verfe  it;  that  is,  if  it  be  profe,  put  it  into 
verfe  (but  that  takes  up  fome  time);  and 
if  it  be  verfe  put  it  into  profe. 

Smith.  Metliinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  put- 
ting verfe  into  profe,  Ihould  be  called 
franfpofmg. 

Bayes.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  it  is  a very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  fhall  befo. 

’Smith.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  d’ye  do 
v/ith  it  then  ? 

Bayes.  Make  it  my  own  : ^tis  fo  chang- 
ed, that  no  man  can  know  it — My  next 
rule  is  'the  rule  of  concord,  by  way  of 
table-book.  Pray  obferve. 

Smith.  I hear  you.  Sir : go  on. 

Bayes.  As  thus  : I come  into  a ceffee- 
houfe,  or  fome  other  place  where  witty 
men  refort ; 1 make  as  if  I minded  no- 
thing (do  ye  mark?)  but  as  foon  as  any 
one  fpeaks — pop,  I Rap  it  down,  and  make 
th^t  too  my  own. 

SmitB  But,  Mr.  Bayes,  are  you  not 
fotnecimes  in  danger  of  their  making  you 
rellore  by  force,  what  you  have  gotten 
thus  by  art  ? 

Bayes.  No, Sir,  the  world’s  unmindful; 
they  never  take  notice  of  thefe  things. 

Smith.  But  pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  among 
all  your  other  rules,  have  you  no  one  rule 
for  invention  ? 

Bayes.  Yes,  Sir,  that’s  my  third  rule; 
that  1 have  here  in  my  pocket. 


' Smith.  What  rule  can  that  be,  I won- 
der ? 

■ Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  when  I have  any 
thing  to  invent,  I never  trouble  my  head 
about  it,  as  other  men  do,  but  prel'enily 
uirn  over  my  book  of  D.^'ama  common- 
places, and  there  I have,  at  one  view,  all 
that  PcrfiLis,  Montaigne,  Seneca’s  t!-age- 
dies,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Claudian,  Pliny, 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  the  reil,  have  ever 
thought  upon  this  fubjed;  and  fo,  in  a 
trice,  by  leaving  out  a few  w'ords,  or  put- 
ting in  others  of  my  own— the  bufmefs  is 
done. 

Ssnith.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  is  as 
fure  and  compendious  a way  of  wit  as  ever 
I heard  of. 

Bayes,  Sir,  if  you  make  the  lead  fcrii- 
ple  of  the  eihcacy  of  thefe  my  rules,  do 
but  come 'to  the  play-houfe,  and  you  fhall 
judge  of  them  by  the  effeds. — But  now, 
pray,  Sir,  may  I afk  you  how  you  do  when 
you  write  ? 

Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  moft  part,  I 
am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Bayes.  Ay,  but  I mean,"  what  do  you 
do  when  you  write  ? 

Smith.  I take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
Rt  down. 

Bayes.  Now  I write  ftanding  ; that’s 
one  thing  : and  then  another  thing  is — 
with  what  do  you  prepare  yourfelf  ? 

Smith.  Prepare  myfelf!  What  the  de- 
vil does  the  fool  mean  ? 

Bayes.  Why  I’ll  tell  you  now  what  I 
do  ; — If  I am  to  write  familiar  things,  as 
fonnets  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  I make 
ufe  of  ftew’d  prunes  only ; but  when  I have 
a grand  defign  in  hand,  I ever  take  phy- 
fic  and  let  blood:  for  when  you  would 
have  pure  fwiftnefs  of  thought,  and  fiery 
Rights  of  fancy,  you  muft  have  a care  of 
the  penfive  part. — In  fine,  you  muft  purge 
the  belly. 

Sjtiith  By  my  troth.  Sir,  this  is  a mofl 
admirable  receipt  for  writing. 

Bayes.  Ay,  ’tis  my  lecret ; and,  in 
good  earneft,  I think  one  of  the  beft:  I 
have. 

Smith.  In  good  faith.  Sir,  and  that  may 
very  well  be, 

Bayes.  May  be.  Sir ! I’m  fure  on’t. 
Experto  crede  Roberto.  But  I muft  give  you 
this  caution  by  the  way — be  fure  you  never 
take  fnufF  when  you  write. 

Smith.  VVhy  fo.  Sir-? 

Bayes.  Why,  it  fpoiled  me  once  one 
of  the  fparkifheft  plays  in  all  England. 
But  a friend  of  mine,  at  Greftiain-college, 
3 G has 
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has  promifed  to  help  me  to  Tome  fpirit  of 
brains— and  that  fliall  do  my  bufinefs. 

§ 2 0.  Art  of  Pleafng. 

The  define  of  being  pleafeJ  is  univerfal: 
the  defire  or  pleafmg  flioiild  be  fo  too.  It 
is  included  in  that  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to'  others 
vvdiat  one  \yiibes  they  fhould  do  to  us. 
T lierc  are  indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a 
much  higher  nature,  but  none  of  a more 
amiable  ; and  1 do  not  hefitate  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  the  minor  virtues. 

The  manner  of  conferring  favours  or 
benefits  is,  as  to  pleafing,  alniofl  as  im- 
portant as  the  matter  rtielf.  Take  care, 
then,  never  to  throwaway  the  obligations, 
U'hich  perhaps  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  confer  upon  others,  by  an  air  of 
infolent  protefticn,  or  by  a cold  and  com- 
fortlcfs  manner,  which  ftifies  them  in  their 
birth.  Humanity  inclines,  religimi  re- 
cmres,  and  our  moral  duties  oblige  us,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  the  dilirefles 
and  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures : but 
this  is  not  all ; for  a true  heart-felt  benevo- 
lence and  tcnderuefs  will  prompt  us  to  con- 
tribute V.  hat  we  can  to  their  eafe,  their 
aniufement,  and  their  pleafure,  as  far  as 
innocently  we  may.  J.,et  us  then  not  only 
icatter  benefits,  but  even  ffrew  flow  crs  for 
our  fellow- tjavellers,  in  the  rugged  ways 
of  this  wretched  world. 

■ There  are  fome,  and  but  too  many  in 
this  country  particularly,  who,  without  the 
Icaft  vifible  taint  of  ill -nature  or  malevo- 
lence, feem  to  be  totally  indifferent, . and 
do  not  fuew  the  lead  defire  to  pieafe  ; as, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  never  defignedly 
(Tfend.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  a la- 

' negligent,  and  li/iieis  difpohtlcn,  from 
a gloomy  and  mcla-ncholic  nature,  from  ill 
health,  low  fpirits,  cr  from  a fee  ret  and 
iiillen  jn-ide,  arilTng  from  t!ie  confeioufnefs 
of  their  boalled  liberty  and  independency, 
i.s  hard  to  determine,  confldering  the  va-» 
rions  movements  of  Dtie  human  heart,  and 
the  wondeiful  errors  of  the  human  head. 
Rut,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  that  neutra- 
lity, which  is  the  effea  of  it,  makes  thefe 
people,  as  neutralities  do,  defpicable,  and 
mere  blanks  in  fociety.  They  would  fur'Oly 
be  roufed  from  their  indifference,  if  they 
would  {erioufly  confider  the  infinite  utility 
of  pleafing. 

The  perfon  who  manifells  a conllant 
defire  to  pieafe,  places  his,  perhaps,  fmall 
flock  of  merit  at  great  interelb  What  vaft 
returns,  tlien,  mull  real  morit,  when  thus 


adorned,  necefiiirily  bring  in  ! A prudent 
ufurer  would  with  tranfport  place  his  lafl 
fhilling  at  fuch  intereft,  and  upon  fo  folida 
fecurity. 

The  man  who  is  amiable,  will  make  aL 
moll  as  manv  friends  as  he  does  acquaint- 
ances. 1 mean  in  the  current  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  not  fuch  I'entimcntal 
friends,  as  Pylades  or  Oreiles,  Nyfus  and 
Euryalus,  hz.  but  he  will  make  people  in 
general  wifh  him  well,  and  inc lined  to  ferve 
him  in  any  thing  not  incoufillent  with  their 
own  intereft. 

Civility  is  the  effential  article  towards 
pleafipg,  and  is  the  refult  of  good-nature 
and  of  good  I’enfe;  but  good- breeding  is 
the  decoration,  the  luftre  of  civility,  and 
only  to  be  acquired  by  a minute  attention 
to,  and  experience  of  good  company.  A 
good-natured  ploughman  or  fox-hunter, 
may  be  intentionally  as  civil  as  the  politefl 
courtier;  but  their  manner  often  degrades 
and  vilifies  the  matter;  whereas,  in  good- 
breeding, the  manner  always  adorns  and 
dignifies  the  matter  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
I have  often  known  it  give  currency  to 
bafe  coin. 

Civility-  is  often  attended  by  a ceremo- 
nioufnefs,  which  good-breeding  corrects, 
but  will  not  quite  abolifli.  A certain  de- 
gree of  ceremony  is  a neccflary  out-work 
of  manners,  as  well  as  of  religion  ; it  keeps 
the  forward  and  petulant  at  a proper  dif- 
tance,  and  is  a very  fmall  reitraint  to  the 
fenfible,  and  to  the  well-bred  part  of  the 
world.  Chef  erf dd. 

^ 2 1.  A DuJogue  between  P liny  the  Elder 
and  I’  LINY  the  Younger . 

Pliny  the  Elder.  I'he  account  that  you 
give  me,  nephew,  of  your  behaviour  amidlt 
the  terrors  and  perils  that  accompanied  the 
firit  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  docs  not  pieafe 
me  much.  There  was  more  of  vanity  in 
it  than  true  magnanimity.  Nothing  is  great 
that  is  unnatural  and  affeded.  When  the 
earth  ihook  beneath  you,  when  the  heavens 
were  obfeured  witii  fulphureous clouds, full 
of  afhes  and  cinders  thrown  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  new-formed  volcano,  when 
all  nature  feemed  on  the  brink  of  de- 
llrudion,  to  be  reading  Livy,  and  making 
extra<ils,  as  if  all  had  been  fafe  and  quiet 
about  you,  w'as  Hnabfurd  afietifation. — 
meet  danger  with  courage  is  the  part  of  a 
man,  but  to  be  infenfible  of  it,  is  brutal  Ifu- 
pidity  ; and  to  pretend  infenfibility  where 
it  cannot  exlfi:,is  ridiculous  falfenefs.  When 
you  aftervvaick  refufed  to  le^ve  your  aged 

motlier. 
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itiother,  and  favc  you rfelf  without  her  by 
flight,  you  indeed  adled  nobly.  It  was 
alio  becoming  a Roman  to  keep  up  her  fpi- 
rits,  amidd  all  the  horors  of  that  dreadful 
feene,  by  fliewing  yourfelf  undifmayed  and 
courageous.  But  the  merit  and  glory  of 
this  part  of  your  condufl  is  funk  by  the 
other,  wliich  gives  an  air  of  ollentatioii  and 
vanity  to  the  whole.' 

Pliny  the  Younger.  That  vulgar  minds 
Ihould  fuppofe  my  attention  to  my  lludies 
in  fuch  a conjuncture  unnatural  and  aflcd- 
ed,  I Ihould  not  much  wonder;  but  that  you 
would  blame  it  as  fuch,  I did  not  exped; 
you,  who  approached  Hill  nearer  than  1 to 
the  fiery  dorm,  and  died  by  the  fufiocating 
heat  of  the  vapour. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  I died,  as  a good  and 
bratx  man  ought  to  die,  in  doing  my  du- 
ty. Let  me  recall  to  your  memory  all  the 
particulars,  and  then  you  Ihall  judge  your 
ielf  on  the  difference  of  your  condud  and 
mine.  I was  the  pra^fed  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  which  then  lay  at  Mifenum.  Upon 
the  firft  account  I received  of  the  very 
unufual  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  air,  I 
ordered  a velfel  to  carry  me  out  to  fome 
didance  from  the  diore,  that  1 might  the 
better  obferve  the  phenomenon,  and  try  to 
difeover  its  nature  and  caufe.  This  I did 
as  a philofopher,  and  it  was  a curiolity  pro^ 
per  and  natural  to  a fearching,  inquifitive 
mind.  I offered  to  take  you  with  me,  and 
furely  you  fhould  have  defired  to  go  ; for 
Livy  might  have  been  read  at  any  other 
time,  and  fuch  fpedacles  are  not  frequent ; 
but  you  remained  fixed  and  chained  down 
to  your  book  with  a pedantic  attachment. 
When  I cam.e  out  from  my  houfe,  I found 
all  the  people  forfaking  their  dwellings, 
and  flying  to  the  Tea,  as  the  fafefl  retreat. 
To  adid  them,  and  all  others  who  dwelt  on 
the  coad,  I immediately  ordered  the  fleet 
to  put  out,  and  failed  with  it  round  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples,  fleering  particularly 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  fhore  where  the  dan- 
ger was  greated,  and  from  whence  the  in- 
habitants were  endeavouring  toefcape  with 
the  mod  trepidation.  Thus  1 fpent  the 
whole  day,  and  prefer ved  by  my  care  fome 
thoufands  of  lives  j noting  at  the  fame 
time,-  •with  a lieady  compofure  and  freedom 
of  mind,  the  feveral  forms  of  and  phenomena 
of  the  eruption.  Towards  night,  as  we 
approached  to  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  all  the 
gallies  were  covered  with  adies  and  em- 
bers, which  grew  hotter  and  hotter ; then 
fhowers  of  pumice- dones,  and  burnt  and 
broken-  pyrites,  began  to  fall  on  our  heads; 
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and  we  weredoppedby the obdacles  which 
the  ruins  of  the  mountains  had  fuddciily 
formed  by  falling  into  the  fea,  and  almofl 
filling  it  up  on  the  part  of  the  coad.  I 
then  commanded  my  pilot  to  fleer  to  the 
villa  of  rrty  friend  Pompoiiianus,  which  you 
know  was  fituatcd  in  the  inmod  reeds  of 
the  bay.  The  wind  was  very  favourable 
to  carry  me  thither,  but  would  not  allow 
liiiii  to  put  od'fro'ni  the  fliore,  as  he  wifhed 
to  have  done.  We  were  therefore  con- 
drained  to  pafs  the  night  in  his  houfe. 
They  watched,  and  I flept,  until  the  heaps 
of  pumice-dones,  which  fell  from  the  clouds, 
that  had  now  been  impelled  to  that  fide  of 
the  bay,  rofe  fo  high  in  the  area  of  the 
apartment  I lay  in,  that  I could  not  have 
got  out  had  i daid  any  longer ; and  the 
earthquakes  were  fo  violent,  as  to  threaten 
every  moment  the  fall  of  the  houfe  : we 
therefore  thought  it  more  fafe  to  go  into 
the  open  air,  guarding  our  heads  as  well 
as  we  could  with  pillows  tied  upon  them. 
The  wind  continuing  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
very  rough,  we  remained  ont;he  diore,-  un- 
til a fulphureous  and  fiery  vapour  opprefled 
my  weak  lungs,  and  ended  my  life. — iu 
all  this  I hope  that  I afled  as  the  duty  of 
my  dation  required,  and  with  true  magna- 
nimity. But  on  this  occafion,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  your  life,  I mud  fay,  my  dear 
nephew,  that  there  was  a vanity  mixed  witli 
your  virtue,  which  hurt  and  diigraced  it. 
Without  that,  you  would  have  been  one  of 
the  worthied  men  that  Rome  has  produced ; 
for  none  ever  excelled  you  in  the  integrity 
of  your  heart  and  greatnefs  of  your  fenti- 
ments.  Why  would  you  lofe  the  fubdance 
of  glory  by  feeking  the  diadow  r Your 
eloquence  had  the  fame  fault  as  your  man- 
ners: it  was  too  affected.  You  profefled 
to  make  Cicero  your  guide  and  your  pat- 
tern : but  when  one  reads  his  panegyric 
upon  Julius  Caefar,  in  his  oration  for.Mar- 
cellus,  and  yours  upon  Trajan;  the  fird 
feems  the  language  of  nature  and  truth, 
raifed  and  dignified  with  all  the  majedy  of 
the  mod  fublime  eloquence ; the  latter  ap- 
pears the  dudied  harangue  of  a florid  rhe- 
torician, more  deflrous  to  diine  andfet  oT 
his  own  wit,  than  to  extol  the  great  man  he 
was  praiflng. 

Pliny  the  Younger.  I have  too  high  a 
refped  for  you,  uncle,  to  queflion  your 
judgment  either  of  my  life  or  my  writings  ; 
they  might  both  have  been  better,  if  I had 
not  been  too  folicitous  to  render  them  per- 
fedl.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  fay  much  on- 
thatfubjedf:  permit  ms  therefore  to  re- 
3 G a turn 
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turn  to  the  fubjetflon  which  we  began  our 
converfation.  What  a direful  calamity 
was  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which  you 
have  now  been  defcribing  1 Do  not  you 
remember  the  beauty  of  that  charming 
coall,  and  of  the  mountain  itfelf,  before  it 
was  broken  and  torn  with  the  violence  of 
thofe  fudden  fires  that  forced  their  way 
through  it,  and  carried  defolation  and  ruin 
over  all  the  neighbouring  country  ? The 
foot  of  it  was  covered  with  corn-fields  and 
rich  meadows,  intcrfperfed  with  fine  villas 
and  magnificent  towns;  the  Tides  of  it  were 
clothed  with  the  bell  vines  in  Italy,  pro- 
ducirg  the  richelland  noblefl:  wines.  How 
quick,  how  unexpected,  how  dreadful  the 
change  ! all  was  at  once  overwhelmed  with 
aihes,  and  cinders,  and  fiery  torrents,  pre- 
fer, ting  to  the  eye  the  nioft  difmal  feene  of 
horror  and  delLtuClion  ! 

Pliny  the  Elder.  You  paint  it  vc.ry  tru- 
ly.— But  has  it  never  occurred  to  your 
mind,  that  this  change  is  an  emblem  of 
that  which  muft  happen  to  every  rich, 
luxurious  Hate  ? While  the  inhabitants  of 
it  are  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs,  while  all  is 
fmiling  around  them,  and  they  think  that 
no  evil,  no  danger  is  nigh,  the  feeds  of 
dellruClion  are  fermenting  within;  and, 
breaking  out  on  a fudden,  lay  wafte  all 
their  opulence,  all  their  delights;  till  they 
are  left  a fad  monument  of  divine  wrath, 
and  of  the  fatal  effeCls  of  internal  corrup- 
tion. Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 22.  Ilumcrcus  Scene  at  an  Inn  between 

Boniface  ajid  Aimwell. 

Bon.  This  way,  this  way.  Sir. 

ylim.  You’re  my  landlord,  I fuppofe 

Bon.  Yes.,  Sir,  I’m  old  Will  Boniface  ; 
pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the 
faying  is. 

Ahn.  O,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  fervant. 

Bon:  O,  Sir. — What  will  your  honour 

pleafe  to  drink,  as  the  faying  is } 

Aim.  1 have  heard  your  town  of  Litch- 
field much  famed  for  ale ; I think  I’ll  tafie 
that. 

Bon.  Sir, I have  now  in  my  cellar,  ten 
ton  of  the  beH  ale  in  Staffordlhire  : ’tis 
fmootli  as  oil,  fweet  as  milk,  clear  as  am- 
ber, and  flrong  as  brandy  ; and  will  be  juH 
fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next 
March,  old  fiyle. 

Aim.  - You’re  very  exaCl,  I find,  in  the 
age  of  your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punClual,  Sir,  as  I am  in  the 
age  of  mv  children:  Til  (hew  you  fuch 
ale. — Here,  tapfler;  broach  number  1706, 
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as  the  faying  is — Sir,  you  (hall  take  my 
anno  domini. — I have  lived  in  Litchfield; 
man  and  bey,  above  eight-and-fify  years.  | 

and,  1 believe,  have  not  confumed  eight-  ' 

and-fifty  ounces  of  meat.  i 

A'?n.  At  a meal,  you  m.ean,  if  one  may  ^ 
guefs  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life.  Sir;  I have  fed  j 
purely  upon  ale  : I have  eat  my  ale,  drank  | 
my  ale,  and  I always  deep  upon  my  ale. 

Enter  Tapfter  nvith  a Tankard.  i 

Now,  Sir,  you  fnall  fee Your  \vorfhip’'3  | 

health  : [Z/rw/.L] — Ha  1 delicious,  delici- 
ous Fancy  it  Burgundy,  only  fancy  it—  | 
and  ’tis  worth  ten  ihillings  a quart.  , 

Aim.  ’Tis  confounded  Hrong. 

Bon.  Strong  ! it  muft  be  fo.  or  how 
would  we  be  ftrong  that  drink  it  ? j 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  fo  long  upon* 
this  ale,  landlord 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my 
credit.  Sir:  but  it  kill’d  my  wife,  poor 
woman  ! as  the  faying  is; 

Ahn.  How  came  that  to  pafs I 
Bon.  I don’t  know  how.  Sir — flie  would 
not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  courfe.  Sir  : 
fhe  was  for  qualifying  it  every  now  and 
then  with  a dram,  as  the  faying  is;  and  an 
honeft  gentleman  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a prefent  of  a dozen- 
bottles  of  ufquebaugh — but  the  poor  wo- 
man was  never  well  after — but,  however,  I 
was  obliged  to  the  gentleman  you  know 
Aim.  Yv^hy,  was  it  the  ufquebaugh  that 
killed  her? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  faid  fo— She, 
gcod  lady,  did  what  could  be  done : flie 
cured  her  of  three  tympanies : but  the  fourth 
carried  her  off:  but  fhe’s  happy,  and  Tm  | 
contented,  as  the  faying  is.  j 

Aim.  Who’s  that  lady  Bountiful  you 
mentioned 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  Sir,  we’ll  drink  her  ! 
health:  [^Drinks'] — My  lady  Bountiful  is 
one  of  the  beft  of  women.  Her  laft  huf-  ' 
band.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful,  left  her  worth  , 
a thoufand  pounds  a year  ; and,  I believe,-  I 
file  lays  out  one-half  on’t  in  charitable ufes  i 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  ‘Has  the  lady  any  children  , 

Bo7i.  Yes,  Sir,  fhe  has  a daughter  by  ; 

Sir  Charles ; the  fineft  woman  in  all  our  | 
county,  and  the  greateft  fortune.  Shelias  j 
a fon  too,  by  her  firll  hulband,  ’fquire  Sul- 
len, who  married  a fine  lady  from  London  | 
t’other  day  : if  you  pleafe,.  Sir,  we’ll  drink  ] 
his  health.  \_Drinks.'] 

Aim.  What  fort  of  a man  is  he  j 

Bofi.  Why,  Sir,  the  man’s  well  enough : j 1 

lays  i 
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■fays  little,  thinks  lefs,  and  does  nothing  at 
all,  faith:  but  he’s  a man  of  great  ellate. 
and  values  nobody. 

A fportfman,  1 1 uppofe  ? 

Boa.  Yes,  he’s  a man  of  pleafure  ; he 
•plays  at  whift,.  aud  fmokcs  his  pipe  eiglit- 
and-forty  hours  together  fomctioies. 

A fine  fportfman,  truly  ! — and 
married,  you  fay  r 

Boa.  Ayl;  and  to  a curious  woman.  Sir, 

3ut  he’s  my  landlord,  and  fo  a man,  you 

know,  would  not Sir,  rny  humble  fer- 

vice  to  you.  [Vr/ah.]  — Tho’  I value  not 
a farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me  ; I pay 
him  his  rent  at  quarter-day;  1 have  a 
good  running  trade ; I have  but  one 

daughter,  and  J can  give  her but  no 

matter  for  that. 

B/m.  You’re  very  happy,  Mr.  Boni- 
face: pray  what  other  company  have  you 
in  town  ? 

Boa.  A power  of  fine  ladies ; and  then 
we  have  the  French  officers. 

Aim.  O that’s  right,  you  have  a good 
many  of  thofe  gentlemen : pray  how  do 
you  like  their  company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  faying  is,  that  I 
could  wiffi  we  had  as  many  mere  of  ’em. 
They’re  full  of  money,  and  pay  double  for 
every  thing  they  have.  They  know.  Sir, 
that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  ’em  ; and  fo  they  are  willing  to 
reimburfe  us  a little : one  of  ’em  lodges 
in  my  houfe.  \^B ell  rings. — I beg  your 
worihip’s  pardon — I’ll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a minute, 

§ 23.  Endennjcnr  to  pleafe,  a?td you  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  pleafe. 

The  means  of  pleafing  vary  according 
to  time,  place,  and  perlon  ; but  the  general 
rule  is  the  trite  one.  Endeavour  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  infallibly  pleafe  to  a certain 
degree;  conftantly  ffiew  a defire  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  engage  people’s  felf-love  in 
your  interell ; a mod  powerful  advocate. 
This,  as  indeed  almoll  every  thing  elfe,  de- 
pends on  attention. 

Be  therefore  attentive  to  the  mod  tri- 
fling thing  that  pafTes  where  you  are;  have, 
as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  your  eyes  and  your 
ears  always  about  you.  It  is  a very  fool- 
ifh,  though  a very  common  faying,  “ I 
‘‘  really  did  not  mind  it,”  or,  “ I was 

thinking  of  quite  another  thing  at  that 

time.”  The  proper  anfwer  to  fuch  inge- 
nious excufes,  and  which  admits  of  no  re- 
ply, is.  Why  did  you  not  mind  it?  you 
was  prefent  when  it  was  faid  or  done.  Oh ! 


but  you  may  fay,  you  was  thinking  of  quite 
another  thing:  if  fo,  why  was  you  not  in 
quite  another  place  proper  for  that  impor- 
tant other  thing,  which  you  fay  you  was 
thinking  of?  But  you  will  fay  perhaps, 
that  the  company  was  fo  fdly,  that  it  did 
not  deferve  your  atteiuioh  : that,  [ am  fure, 
is  the  faying  of  a filiy  man ; for  a man  of 
fenfe  knows  that  there  is  no  comp.any  fo 
fiily,  that  fome  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  it 
by  attention. 

Let  your  addrefs,  when  you  fird  come 
into  company,  be  moded,  but  without  the 
lead  bailifulnefs  or  fiieepidinefs ; Heady, 
without  impudence  ; and  unembarraded, 
as  if  you  were  in  your  own  room.  This  is 
a difficult  point  to  hit,  and  therefore  de- 
ferves  great  attention  ; nothing  but  a long 
ufage  in  the  world,  and  in  the  bed  company, 
can  poffibly  give  it. 

A young  man,  without  knowledge  of 
the  world,  when  he  fird  goes  into  a fafhion- 
able  company,  where  mod  are  his  fuperi- 
ors,  is  commonly  either  annihilated  by 
baflifulnefs,  or,  if  he  roufes  and  ladies  him- 
felf  up  to  what  he  only  thinks  a moded  af- 
furance,  he  runs  into  impudence  and  ab- 
furdity,  and  confequcntly  od'ends  in  dead 
of  pleafing.  Have  always,  as  much  as  you 
can,  that  gentlenefs  of  manners,  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  make  favourable  impreffions, 
provided  it  be  equally  free  from  an  infipid 
fmile,  or  a pert  fmirk. 

Carefully  avoid  an  argumentative  and 
difputative  turn,  which  too  many  people 
have,  and  fome  even  value  themfelves 
upon,  in  company ; and,  when  your  opinion 
differs  from  others,  maintain  it  only  with 
modedy,  calmnefs,  and  gentlenefs ; but 
never  be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous ; and, 
when  you  find  your  antagonid  beginning 
to  grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by 
fome  genteel  droke  of  humour.  For,  take 
it  for  granted,  if  the  two  bed  friends  in  the 
world  difpute  with  eagernefs  upon  the  mod 
trifling  fubjeft  imaginable,  they  will,  for 
the  time,  find  a momentary  alienation  from 
each  other.  Difputes  upon  any  fubjedt  are 
a fort  of  trial  of  the  underlland>ng,  and 
mud  end  in  the  mortification  of  one  or 
other  of  the  difputants.  On  the  other 
hand,  I am  far  from  meaning  that  you 
Ihould  give  an  univerfal  adent  to  all  that 
you  hear  faid  in  company ; fuch  an  affent 
would  be  mean,  and  in  fome  cafes  crimi- 
nal ; but  blame  wuh  indulgence,  and  cor- 
red  with  gentlenefs. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you 
fpeak  to  them ; the  not  doing  it  is  thought 
3 G 3 to 
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to  imply  confcious  guilt;  befides  that,  you 
lofe  the  advantage  of  obferving  by  their 
countenances,  wliat  iinpreflion  your  dif- 
courfe  makes  upon  them.  ]n  order  to 
know  people’s  real  fcntlments,  I truii  much 
more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my  ears;  for  they 
can  fay  whatever  they  have  a mind  I fhould 
hear ; but  they  can  feidom  help  locking 
what  they  have  no  intention  that  I fnould 
know, 

]f  you  have  not  command  enough  over 
yourfelf  to  conquer  your  humours,  as  I 
am  fure  every  rational  creature  may  have, 
never  go  into  company  while  the  fit  of  ill- 
humour  is  upon  you.  inftead  of  company’s 
diverting  you  in  ihofe  moments,  you  will 
difpleafe,  and  probably  fliock  them  ; and 
you  will  part  vyorfe  friends  than  you  met : 
but  whenever  you  find  in  yourfelf  a dif- 
pofition  to  fullennefs,  contradiftion,  or  tef- 
tinefs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  a cure 
abroad.  Stay  at  home  ; let  your  humour 
ferment  and  work  itfelf  off.  Cheetfulnefs 
and  good-humiour  are  of  all  qualifications 
the  mofl  amiable  in  company  ; for,  though 
they  do  not  necefiarily  imply  good- nature 
and  good-breeding,  they  reprefent  them, 
at  lead,  very  well,  and  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  mixt  company. 

I have  indeed  known' fome  very  ill-na- 
tured people,  who  were  very  good-humour- 
ed in  company;  but  I never  knew  anyone 
generally  ill-humoured  in  company,  who 
was  not  elTenrially  ill-natured.  When  there 
is  no  malevolence  in  the  heart,  there  is  al- 
ways a cheerfulnefs  and  eafe  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  manners.  By  good  humour 
and  cheerfulnefs,  I am  far  from  meaning 
noify  mirth  and  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
which  are  the  diftinguifihing  chara^lerilHcs 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  ill-bred,  whofe 
mirth  is  a kind  of  form.  Obferve  it,  the 
vulgar  often  laugh,  but  never  fmile  ; 
whereas,  well-bred  people  often  fmile,  but 
feidom  laugh.  A witty  thing  never  cx- 
cite4  laughter  ; it  pleafes  only  the  mind, 
and  never  diftorts  the  countenance  : a glar- 
ing abfurdity,  a blunder,  a filly  accident, 
and  thofe  things  that  are  generally  called 
comical,  may  excite  a laugh,  though  never 
a loud  nor  a long  one,  among  well-bred 
people. 

Sudden  palTion  is  called  (hort-lived  mad- 
nefs : it  is  a rnadnefs  indeed,  but  the  fits 
of  it  return  fo  often  in  choleric  people,  that 
it  may  well  be  called  a continual  rnadnefs. 
Should  you  happen  to  be  of  this  unfor- 
tunate difpofition,  make  it  your  confiant 
lludy  to  fubdue,  or,  at  leaft,  to  check  it ; 
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when  you  find  your  choler  rifing,  refplv^ 
neither  to  fpeak  to,  nor  anfwer  tire  perfon 
who  excites  it ; but  flay  till  you  find  it 
fubfiding,  and  then  fpeak  deliberately. 
Endeavour  to  be  cool  and  fteady  upon  all 
occafipns ; the  advantages  of  fuch  a fteady 
calmnefs  are  innumerable,  and  would  be 
too  tedious  to  relate.  It  may  be  acquired 
by  care  and  refledlion  ; if  it  could  not,  that 
reafon  which  diftinguifires  men  from  brutes 
would  be  given  us  to  very  little  purpofe  : 
as  a proof  of  this,  I never  law,  and  fcarcely 
ever  heard  of  a Quaker  in  a palTion.  Iri 
truth,  there  is  in  that  fed!  a decorum  and 
decency,  and  an  amiable  fimplicity,  that  I 
know  in  no  other.  Chefterfield. 

§ 24..  A Dialogue  between  M.  Apicius 
and  Darteneuf. 

Darteneuf.  Alas ! poor  Apicius — I pity 
thee  much,  for  not  having  lived  in  my  age 
and  my  country.  How  many  good  dilhes 
have  I eat  in  England,  that  were  unknown 
at  Rome  in  thy  days ! 

Apicius.  Keep  your  pity  for  yourfelf-— 
how  many  good  difhes  have  1 eat  in  Rome, 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  loft  in 
thefe  latter  degenerate  days  ! the  fat  paps 
of  a fow,  the  livers  of  fcari,  the  brains  of 
phenicopters,  and  the  tripotanum,  vhich 
confifted  of  three  forts  of  fiftt  for  which  you 
have  no  names,  the  lupus  marinus,  the 
myxo,  and  the  mura;nus. 

Darteneuf.  I rhouglrt  the  muraena  had 
been  our  lamprey.  We  have  excellent  ones 
in  the  Severn. 

Apicius.  No: — the  murtena  was  a falt- 
water  fifti,  and  kept  in  ponds  into  which 
the  fea  was  admitted. 

Darteneuf.  Why  then  I dare  fay  our 
lampreys  are  better'.  Did  you  ever  eat  an/ 
of  them  potted  or  ftewed  ? 

Apicius,  I was  never  in  Britain.  Your 
country  then  was  too  barbarous  for  me  to 
go  thither.  I fhould  have  been  afraid  that 
the  Britons  would  have  eat  me. 

Darteneif.  I am  forry  for  you,  very 
forry  : for  if  you  never  were  in  Britain# 
you  never  eat  ^he  beft  oyfters  in  the  whole 
W'orld. 

Apicius.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  your  Sand- 
wich oyfters  were  brought  to  Koine  in  my 
time. 

Darteneuf.  They  could  pot  be  frefh  : 
they  were  good  for  nothing  there  : — You 
Ihould  have  come  to  Sandvvichto  eat  them  : 
it  is  a lhame  for  you  that  you  did  not.-— 
An  epicure  talk  of  danger  when  he  is  in 
fearch  of  a dainty  1 did  not  Leander  fwir^ 

over 
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aiul  befides,  I was  ambitious  to*  be  thought 
du  bon  ton  ^ . 

Mercury,  Bon  ton ! what’s  that.  Ma- 
dam ? Pray  define  it. 

Mrs.  Modijh.  Oh,  Sir,  excufe  me ; it 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  bon  ton  never 
to  define  or  be  defined.  It  is  the  child 
and  the  parent  of  jargon.  It  is — I can 
never  tell  you  what  it  is;  but  I will  try  to 
tell  you  what  it  is  not.  In  converfation  it 
is  not  wit ; in  manners  it  is  not  politenefs ; 
in  behaviour  it  is  not  addrefs;  but  it  is  a 
jlittle  like  them  all.  It  can  only  belong  to 
people  of  a certain  rank,  who  liye  in  a cer- 
tain manner,  with  certain  perfons  who  have 
pot  certain  virtues,  aud  who  have  certain 
vices,  and  who  inhabit  a certain  part  of 
the  town.  Like  a place  by  courtefy,  it 
gets  an  higher  rank  than  the  perfon  can 
claim,  but  which  thofe  who  have  a legal 
title  to  precedency  dare  not  difpiite,  for  fear 
of  being  thoughtnot  to  underhand  the  rules 
of  politenefs.  Now,  Sir,  J have  told  you 
as  much  as  I know  of  it,  though  I have  ad- 
mired and  aimed  at  it  all  my  life. 

Mercury.  Then  ■ Madam,  you  have  w'afied 
your  time,  faded  your  beauty,  and  dc- 
llroyed  your  health,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pofes  of  contradiding  your  hufband,  and 
being  this  fomething  and  this  nothing  cal- 
led Khc bon  ton? 

Mrs.  ModiJh.  What  would  you  have  had 
me  do? 

Mercury.  I will  follow  your  mode  of 
inftrudlng:  I \yill  tell  you  what  I would 
not  have  had  you  do.  I would  not  have 
had  you  facrifice  your  time,  your  reafon, 
and  your  duties  to  failiion  and  folly.  1 
would  not  have  had  you  negled  yourhuf- 
band’s  happinefs,  and  your  chiMreiiL  edu- 
cation. 

Mrs.  ModiJIo.  As  to  my  daughters’  edu- 
cation I fpared  no  expence ; they  had  a 
dancing-mafter,  mufic-mafter,  and  draw- 
Jng-matler,  and  a French  governefs  to 
teach  them  behaviour  and  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Mercury.  So  their  religion,  fentiments, 
and  manners,  were  to  be  learnt  from  a 
dancing- mailer,  mufic-mafter,  and  a cham- 
ber-maid I perhaps  they  might  prepare 
thein’to  catch  the  bon  ton.  Your  daughters 
muft  have  been  fo  educated  as  to  fit"  them 
to  be  wives  without  conjugal  affedlion,  and 
mothers  without  maternal  care.  I am  fbrry 
lor  the  fort  of  life  they  are  commencing, 

* Du  bon  ton  is  a cant  phrafe  in  t!ie  modern 
French  language,  for  the  lalhionabie  air  of  cortver- 
farion  and  manaers. 


and  for  that  which  you  have  jufi  concluded. 
Minos  is  a four  old  gentleman,  without  the 
■ leak  fmattcring  of  the  bon  ton\  and  I am 
in  a fright  for  you.  The  bell  thing  I can 
pdvife  you  is,  to  do  in  this  world  as  you  did 
in  the  other,  keep  happinefs  in  your  view, 
hut  neiet  take  the  road  that  leads  to  it. 
Remain  on  this  fide  Styx;  wander  about 
without  end  or  aim;  look  into  the  Elyfiaci 
fields,  but  never  attempt  to  enter  into  them, 
left  Minos  lliould  pufh  you  into  Tartarus; 
for  duties  neglefted  may  bring  on  a fen- 
tence  not  much  lefs  fevere  than  crimes 
commuted.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 27.  Scene  betxveen  the  Jenus  Shylock 
and  Tubal;  in  'nvhich  the  latter,  alter-- 
nately  torments  and  plcafes  the  fortner,  by 
gi^o'ing  him  an  Account  tf  the  Exlrw^oagance 
of  his  Daughter  Jessica,  and  the  Mis- 
fortunes Am  TON  10. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal?  What  news 
from  Genoa  ? haft  thou  heard  of  my 
daughter  ? 

Tub.  I often  came  where  I did  hear  pf 
her,  but  canijoc  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there  ! a dia- 
mond gone  that  coll  me  two  thoufand  du- 
cats in  Franefort ! The  curfc  never  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  novy;  I never  felt  ic 
till  no\v.  Two  thoufand  ducats  in  that, 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels ! I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  car  ! O would  five 
were  hears’d  at  my  foot,  arjd  the  ducats  in 
her  collin' ! No  news  of  them  ; and  I know 
not  what  fpent  in  the  fearch:  lofs  upon 
lofsl  the  thief  gone  with  fo  much,  and  fo 
much  to  find  the  tliief;  and  no  fatisfadion, 
no  revenge ; no  ill  luck  fiirring  but  what 
lights  on  my  fhoulders ; no  fighs,  but  0* 
my  breathing : no  tears,  but  o’  my  (hea- 
ding ! 

Tub.  y es,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too  ! 
Antonio,  as  I heard  jn  Genoa— — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill 
luck  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argofie  cad  away,  com- 
ing from  Tripoli. 

Shy.  Thank  God  ! thank  God  ! is  it 
true  r is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I fpoke  with  fome  of  the  failor^ 
that  efcaped  the  wreck. 

Shy.  I thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good 
news,  good  news  1 

7ub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa, 
as  I heard,  pi  one  night,  fourfeore  du- 
cats, - ^ 
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Shy.  Thou  ftick’il  a dagger  in  me;  1 
Eiall  never  fee  my  gold  again  : fourfeore 
ducats  at  a fitting  ! fourfeore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio’s 
•creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that 
fwear  he  cannot  but  break. 

Shy.  ]’m  glad  of  it ; I’ll  plague  Iiim, 
I’ll  torture  him  : I am  glad  of  it. 

V ub.  One  of  them  fhew’d  me  a ring 
that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a mon- 
key. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her!  thou  tortured:  me. 
Tubal ! it  was  my  ruby,  I had  it  of  Leah 
when  [ was  a batchelor;  I would  not  have 
given  it  fora  vvildernefs  of  monkies. 

Tub,  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that’s  true,  that’s  very  true: 
go  fee  me  an  officer,  befpeak  him  a fort- 
night before.  I will  have  the  heart  of 
hi-.n,  if  he  forfeit ; for  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I can  make  what  merchandize  I 
will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  fynagogue ; go,  good  Tubal;  at  our 
fynagogue.  Tubal.  Shakefpeare. 

§ 28.  Humourous  Scene  beiuveen  Prince 

Henry  and  F a l s t a f f , in  n.vhkh  the 

Prince  detects  Falstaff’j  monjlrous 

Lies. 

P.  Henry.  Welcome,  Jack  ! — Where 
haft  thou  been  ^ 

Pal.  A plague  of  all  cowards,  I fay, 
and  a vengeance  too,  marry  and  amen  I 
Give  me  a cup  of  fack,  boy  : — ere  1 lead 
this  life  long,  Til  few  nether  focks  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A plague 
of' ail  cowards!  give  me  a cup  of  fack, 
jogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ? \IIe 
drinks.'] — You  rogue,  here’s  lime  in  this 
lack  too.  There  is  nothing  but  rOguery 
to  be  found  in  villainous  man;  yet  a cow^- 
ard  is  worfe  than  a cup  of  fack  with  lime  in 
it.  A villainous  coward! — Go  thy  ways, 
old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood, 
good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I a fliotten  her- 
ring. There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hang’d  in  England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat, 
and  grows  old,  Heaven  help  the  while  ! A 
bad  world ! 1 fay— A plague  of  all  cow- 
ards! I fay  ftili. 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  Woolfack!  what 
mutter  you  ? 

pal.  A king’s  fon  ! If  I do  not  beat 
thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  witii  a dagger  of 
lath,  and  drive  all  thy  fubjefls  afore  thee 
like  a Rock  of  wiidgeefe,  Til  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  morel  You  Prince  of 
Wales ! 


P.  Henry.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Pal.  Are  you  not  a coward  ? anfwer 
me  that. 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an’  ye  call 
me  coward.  I’ll  flab  thee. 

Pal.  I call  thee  coward!  Tl  fee  thee 
bang’d  ere  I’ll  call  thee  coward  ; but  1 
would  give  a thouftmd  pound  I could  rim 
as  faft  as  thou  canft.  You  are  ftrait  enough 
in  the  fhouldcrs;  you  care  not  who  fees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends  ? a plague  upon  fuch  backing  !i 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me— give  me 
a cup  of  fack  ; I am  a rogue  if  I drank 
to-day. 

P.  Henry.  O villaiii ! thy  lips  are  fcarce 
wip’d  fince  thou  drank’ft  laft. 

Pal.  All’s  one  for  that.  [He  drinks. 
A plague  of  all  cowards!  ftili,  fay  1. 

P.  Henry.  What’s  the  matter? 

Pal.  What’s  the  matter  ! here  be  four 
of  us  have  ta’en  a thoufand  pound  this 
morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it.  Jack?  where 
is  it  ? 

Pal.  Where  is  it!  taken  from  us,  it  is: 
a hundred  upon  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.  What  ! a hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  1 am  a rogue  if  I were  not  at  half- 
fvvord  with  a dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I have  efcaped  by  miracle.  I am 
eight  times  thruft  through  the  doublet,  four 
through  the  hole,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  fword  hack’d  like  a hand- 
fa  w,  ««;/?/  I never  dealt  better  fince 

I was  a man:  all  would  not  do.  A plague 
of  all  cowards  1 

P.  Henry.  What,  fought  you  with  them 
all  ? 

Fal.  All!  I know  not  what  ye  call  all; 
but  if  I fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I am 
a bunch  of  radilh ; if  there  were  not  two 
or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then 
I am  no  two-legg’d  creature. 

P.  Henry.  Pray  Heav’n  you  have  not 
murdered  fome  of  them  ! 

Fal.  Nay,  that’s  paft  praying  for.  I 
have  pepper’d  two  of  them.;  two,  I am 
fure,  I have  paid;  two  rogues  in  buckram 
fuits.  I tell  thee  what,  Hal,  if  I tell  thee  a 
lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me  a horfe.  Thou 
knowert  my  old  ward;  here  1 lay,  and  thus 
I bore  my  point;  four  rogues  in  buckram 
let  drive  at  me. 

P.  Henry.  What,  four  ! thou  faidft  but 
two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal,  I told  thee  four.— 
Thefe  four  came  all  a front,  and  mainly 
thruft  at  me : I mads  no  more  ado,  but 

took 
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fox)k  all  their  Teven  points  in  my  target, 
thus. 

P.  Henry,  Sev'en!  why  they  were  but 
four  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram  f 

F.  Henry.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits. 

Fal.  Seven  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I am  a 
villain  clfe.  Doll:  thou  hear  me,  Hal  1 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fed  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liflening  to. 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I told  thee  of — 

P.  Henry.  So,  two  more  already, 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  began 
to  give  me  ground ; but  I followed  me 
clofe,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and,  with  a 
thought — feven  of  tlie  eleven  I paid. 

P.  Henry.  O monftrous  ! eleven  buck- 
ram men  grown  out  of  two. 

Fal.  But  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
three  milbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green, 
came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me  ; 
(for  it  was  fo  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldil 
not  fee  thy  hand.) 

P.  Henry.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father 
that  begets  them,  grofs  as  a mountain, 
open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained 
guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  obfcene 
greafy  tallow-catch — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad art  thou 
mad?  is  not  the  truth  the  truth? 

P.  Hairy.  Why,  how  couldil  thou  know 
thefe  men  in  Kendal-green,  when  it  wasfo 
dark  thou  couldil  not  fee  thy  hand  ? Come, 
tell  us  your  reafon : what  fiy’il  thou  to  this  ? 
Come,  your  reafon.  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What  upon  compulfion  ! — No  : 
were  1 at  the  ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in 
the  world,  I would  not  tell  you  on  compul- 
f:on  ! Give  you  a reafon  on  compulfion  ! 
If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
I would  give  no  man  a reafon  upon  eom- 
pulfion. 

P.  Henry.  I’ll  be  no  longer  guilty  of 
this  fin.  This  fanguine  coward,  this  bed- 
preffer,  this  horfe-back-breaker,  this  huge 
iiill  of  delh — 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-fkin, 
you  dry’d  neat’s  tongue,  you  ftock-filh  1 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  1 what  is  like  thee  ? 
you  taylor’s  yai^,  you  (heath,  you  bow- 
cafe,  you  vile  (landing  tuck — 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a while,  and 
then  to’t  again;  and  when  thou  hall  tir’d 
thyfelf  in  bafe  comparifons,  hear  me  fpeak 
but  this : — Poins  and  I faw  you  four  fet  on 
four ; you  bound  them,  and  were  mailers 
of  their  wealth:  mark  now,  how  a plain 
tale  (hall  put  you  down.  Then  did  we  two 
fet  on  you  four,  and  with  a word  oiu-fac’d 
you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it  j yea,  and 
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can  (hew  it  you  here  in  the  houfe.  And, 
FaHlaft',  you  carry’d  your  guts  away  as 
nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  loar’d 
for  mercy,  and  (till  ran. and  roar’d,  as  ever 
I heard  a bull-calf.  What  a (lave  arc  thou, 
to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  hall  done,  and 
then  fay  it  was  in  fight ! What  trick,  what 
device,  what  llarting-holc  cank  thou  now 
find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and 
apparent  fiiaine  ? 

Fal.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — D’ye  think  I. 
did  not  know  you  1 — -By  the  Lord,  I knew 
you  as  well  as  he  that  made  you.  Why, 
hear  ye  my  maker,  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heir-apparent  ? Ihould  1 turn  upon  the  true 
prince?  v/hy,  thou  knowek  I am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules;  but  beware  inkindl;  the  lion 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince  ; inkindl  is  a 
great  matter.  1 was  a coward  on  inkinct,- 
1 grant  you  : and  I lhall  think  the, better  of 
myfelf  and  thee  during  my  life;  I for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a true  prince. 
But  I am  glad  you  have  the  money.  Let 
us  clap  to  the  doors;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow.  What,  (hall  we  be  merry  ? 
(hall  we  have  a play  extempore  ? 

P.  Henry.  Content ! — and  the  argu-  . 
ment  (hall  be,  thy  running  away. 

I Fal.  Ah  1 — no  more  of  that,  Hal,  if 
thou  lovek  me.  Shakefpeare. 

§ 29.  Scene  in  nvhich ' Moody  gi'ves 

Manly  an  Account  of  the  founiey  to 

London. 

Manly.  Honek  John  1 

Moody.  Mealier  Manly  ! I am  glad  1 
ha’  fun  ye. — Well,  and  how  d’ye  do.  Mea- 
lier ? 

Manly.  I am  glad  to  fee  you  in  Lon- 
don, I hope  all  the  good  family  are  well. 

Moody.  Thanks  be  prais’d,  your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart ; thoP  we 
have  had  a power  of  erodes  upo’  the  road. 

Manly.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 

Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  (uch  a 
hurry,  you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was 
not  lb  tight  as  it  (hould  be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all— Pray,  how 
do  they  travel  ? 

Moody.  Why,  i’the  awld  coach.  Mea- 
lier; and  ’caufe  my  Lady  loves  to  do  things 
handfome,  to  be  fure,  (lie  would  have  a 
couple  of  eart-horfes  clapt  to  the  four  old 
geldings,  that  neighbours  might  fee  (he 
went  up  to  London  in  her  coach  and  (ix; 
and  fo  Giles  Joulter,the  ploughman,  rides 
' pokillion. 

Manly,  And  when  do  you  expedl  them 
here,  J ohn  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha* 

come 
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come  yellerday,  an’  it  had  no’  been  that 
th’awld  weazle-beliy  hoii'e tired:  and  then 
we  were  To  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two  fore- 
\v  heels  came  cralh  down  at  once,  in  VVag- 
.{^ on- rut-lane,  and  there  we  loll  four  hours 
’fore  we  could  fet  ihinps  to  rights  again. 

Manly.  So  they  bring  all  their  baggage 
with  the  coach,  then  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  (lore  on’t 
there  is — Why,  my  lady’s  v'ear  alone  were 
iis  much  as  Idled  four  po  run  an  tel  trunks, 
befides  the  great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph 
and  the  monkey  fit  upon  behind. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — And,  pray,  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach  r 

Mcody.  Why  there’s  my  lady  and  his 
worlhip,  and  the  younk  ’fquoire,  and  Mil's 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady’s 
maid  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the 
cook,  that’s  all — only  Doll  puked  a little 
with  riding  backward ; fo  they  hoilled  her 
into  the  coach-box,  and  then  her  flomach 
was  eafy. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  Mealier, 
there  was  foine  fowage  for  the  belly,  as 
well  as  th’  back  too;  children  are  apt  to 
be  fami fil’d  upo’  the  road;  fo  we  had  fuch 
cargoes  of  plumb  cake,  and  balkets  of 
tongues,  and  bifcuits,  and  cheefe,  and  cold 
boil’d  beef — and  then,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs, 
bottles  of  cherry-brandy,  plague-water, 
lack,  tent,  and  llrong  beer  fo  plenty,  as 
made  th’  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy 
upon  them  ! and  fend  them  all  well  to 
town,  I fay. 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  on’t  again,  John. 

Moody.  xMcaller!  you’re  a wife  mon ! 
and,  for  that  matter,  lb  am  I — Whoam’s 
whoam,  I fay:  I am  fure  we  ha‘  got  but 
little  good  e’er  fm’  we  turn’d  our  backs 
on’t.  Nothing  but  mifchief!  I'ome  de- 
vil’s trick  or  other  plagi^ed  us  aw  tip  day 
lung.  Crack,  goes  one  thing!  b^wncc, 
goes  another!  Woa  ! fays  Roger~Tlun, 
fowfe  I we  are  all  fet  fall  in  u floiigh. 
Whaw  ! cries  Mifs:  Scream!  go  the 

maids;  and  bawl  jull  as  thof’  they  were 
lluck.  And  fo,  mercy  on  us!  this  was  the 
trade  from  morning  to  night. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moody.  But  I mun  hie  me  whoam;  the 
coach  will  be  corning  every  hour  naw. 

Manly.  Well,  honell  John 

Dear  Mealier  Manly  ! the  gooi- 
liefs  of  goodnefs  blefs  and  prelcrve  you  1 

§ 30.  Diredlicns  for  the  Management  of 
Wit. 

if  you  have  wit  (which  I am  not  fare 


that  I wilTi  you,  unlefs  you  liave  at  the' 
fame  time  at  leall  an  equal  portion  of 
judgment  to  keep  it  in  good  order)  wear 
it,  like  your  fword,  in  the  fcabbard,  and  do 
not  blandilh  It  to  the  terror  of  the  whole 
company.  Wit 'is  a Ihinlng  quality,  that 
every  body  admires;  moll  people  aim  at 
it,  all  people  fear  it,  and  .few  love  it,  unlel's 
in  themfe! ves  man  muh  liave  a good 
Ihare  of  wit  himfelf,  to  endure  a great  ihare 
in  another.  When  wit  exerts  itlclf  in  fatii  c, 
it  is  a moll  mrdignant  dillemper:  wit,  it  is 
true,  may  be  Ihewn  in  fatire,  but  fatlre 
does  not  conhitute  wit,  as  many  imagine. 
A man  of  wit  ought  to  fnd  a thoui’and' 
better  occafions  of  Ihewing  it. 

Abllain,  therefore,  molt  carefully  from 
fatire;  which,  though  it  fall  on  no  particu- 
lar perfon  in  company,  and  momentarily, 
from  the  malignancy  of  the  human  heart, 
pleafes  all;  yet,  upon  reflection,  it  frrght- 
cirs  all  too.  Every  one  thinks  it  may  be 
his  turn  next;  and  will  hate  you  for  vvhac 
he  finds  you  could  fay  of  him,  more  than 
be  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  do  not  fay. 
Fear  and  hatred  are  next-door  neigh- 
bours : the  more  wit  you  have,  the  more 
good-nature  and  poliienefs  you  mull  fliew, 
to  induce  people  to  pardon  your  fuperiori- 
ty  ; for  that  is  no  eafy  matter. 

Appear  to  have  rather  lefs  than  more 
wit  than  you  really  have.  A wife  man' 
will  live  at  leall  as  much  within  his  wit  as 
his  income.  Content  yourfelf  with  good 
fenfe  and  reafon,  which  at  the  long  rurr 
are  ever  fure  to  pleafe  every  body  who  has 
either;  if  wit  comes  into  the  bargain,  wel- 
come it,  but  never  invite  it.  Bear  this  truth 
always  in  your  mind,  that  you  may  be  ad- 
mired for  your  wit,  if  you  haye  any;  but 
that  nothing  but  good  fenfe  and  good  qua- 
lities can  make  you  be  beloved,  'fheie  are 
fubllantial  every  day’s  wear  : whereas  wit 
is  a holiday. fuit,  which  people  put  oh 
chiefly  to  be  llarcd  at. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  minor  wit,  which 
is  much  Lifed,  and  much  more  abuled;  I 
mean  raillery'.  It  is  a moft  mifehievous 
'pnd  dangerous  w'eapon,  when  in  unfeilfui 
and  ciumfy  hands;  and  it  is  much  fafer 
to  let  it  quite  alone  than  to  play  with  it ; 
and  yet  almoll  every  body  plays  wdth  it, 
though  they  fee  daily  the  quarrels  and 
]ieart-burning.s  that  it  occafions. 

I'he  injuftice  of  a bad  man  is  fooner 
forgiven  than  the  inlults  of  a witty  one ; 
the  former  only  hurts  one’s  liberty  and  pro- 
pei  ty  ; but  the  latter  hurts  and  mortifies 
that  fccret  pride  which  no  human  hreaftis 
free  from,  i will  allow,  that  there  is  a 
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fort  of  raillery  which  may  not  only  be  in- 
oflVnfive,  but  even  flattering;  as  when,  by 
a genteel  irony,  you  accufe  people  of  thofe 
imperfedions  which  they  are  moll  nctori- 
OLifly  free  frorr:,and  confequently  infinuate 
that  they  pofTefs  the  contrary  virtues.  You 
may  fafely  call  Arillides  a knave,  or  a 
very  handfomc  woman  an  uglwone.  Take 
care,  however,  that  neither  tiw  man’s  cha- 
rader  nor  the  lady’s  beauty  be  in  the  leall 
doubtful.  But  this  fort  of  raillery  requires 
' a very  light  and  Heady  hand  to  adminiller 
it.  A little  too  llrong,  it  may  be  miftaken 
into  an  offence  ; and  ,a  little  too  fmooth,  it 
*may  be  thought  a fneer,  which  is  a moll 
odious  thing. 

There  is  another  fort,  I will  not  call  it 
wit,  but  merriment  and  buifooncry,  vvhich 
is  mimicry.  I'he  moll  fuccefsful  mimic 
in  the  world  is  always  the  mod  abfurd  fel- 
low, and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his  fuperlor. 
His  profelTion  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule 
thofe  natural  defeds  and  deformities  for 
which  no  man  is  in  the  lead  accountable, 
and  in  the  imitation  of  which  he  ir.akes 
himfelf,  for  the  time,  as  difagreeable  and 
(hocking  as  thofe  he  mimics.  But  1 will 
iky  no  more  of  thefe  creatures,  who  only 
amufe  the  lowed  rabble  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  fort  of  human  animgls, 
called  wags,  whofe  profeiTion  is  to  make 
the  company  laugh  immoderately  ; and  who 
always  fucceed,  provided  the  company  con- 
fill  of  fools ; but  who  are  equally  difap- 
pointed  in  finding  that  they  never  can  alter 
a mufcle  in  tlie  face  of  a man  of  fenfe. 
This  is  a mod  contemptible  charader,  and 
never  .edeemed,  even  by  thofe  who  are  filly 
enough  to  be  diverted  by  them. 

Be  content  foryourfelf  with  found  good 
fenfe  and  good  manners,  and  let  wit  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  where  it  is  proper 
and  inofienfive.  Good  fenfe  will  make 
you  edeemed  ; good  manners  will  make 
you  beloved ; and  wit  will  give  a ludre  to 
but}?.  Chejler field, 

% 31.  EgatJfm  to  he  a^voided. 

The  egotifm  is  the  mod  ufual  and  fa- 
vourite figure  of  mod  people’s  rhetoric, 
and  which  I hop^  you  will  never  adopt, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  mod  fcrupuloufly 
avoid.  Nothing  is  more  difagreeable  or 
irklome  to  the  company,  than  to  hear  a 
' man  either  praifmg  or  condemning  him- 
felf; for  both  proceed  from  the  fame  mo- 
tive, vanity.  1 would  allow  no  man  to 
fpeak  of  himfelf  unlefs  in  a court  of  juf- 
ticCj  in  his  own  defence,  or  as  a witnefs. 


' Shall  a man  fpeak  in  his  own  praife.'*  No: 
the  hero  of  his  own  little  tale  always  pu7,- 
?des  and  difguds  the  company;  who  do 
not  know  what  to  fay,  or  how  to  look. 
Shall  he  blame  himfelf?  No:  vanity  is  as 
much  the  motive  of  his  condemnation  as 
of  his  panegyric. 

J have  known  many  people  take  fliame 
to  themfelvcs,  and,  with  a moded  contri- 
tion, confefs  themfelves  guilty  of  moll  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  They -have  Inch  a 
weaknefs  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot 
help  being  too  much  moved  with  the  mif- 
fortunes  and  miferies  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures; which  they  feel  perhaps  move,  but 
at  lead  as  much  as  they  do  their  own. 
Their  generofiry,  tiiey  are  fenfible,  is  im- 
prudence; for  they  arc  apt  to  carry  it  too 
far,  from  the  weak,  the  irrefillible  benefi- 
cence of  their  nature.  They  are  poffibly 
too  jealous  of  their  honour,  too  irafcible 
• when  they  think  it  is  touched ; and  this 
proceeds  from  their  unhappy  warm  con., 
llitution,  which  makes  them  too  fenfible; 
upon  that  point ; and  fo  poffibly  with  re- 
fpecl  to  all  the  virtues.  A poor  trick,  and 
a wretched  inilance  of  human  vanity,  and 
what  defeats  its  own  purpofe. 

Do  you  be  fure  never  to  fpeak  of  your- 
felf,  for  yourfelf,  nor  againft  yourfelf;  but: 
let  your  charadler  fpeak  for  you:  whatever 
that  fays  will  be  believed;  but  W'hatever 
you  fay  of  it  will  not  be  believed,  and  only 
make  you  odious  and  ridiculous, 

1 know  that  you  arc  generous  and  be- 
nevolent in  your  nature;  but  that,  though 
the  principal  point,  is  not  quite  enough ; 
you  mud  feem  fo  too,  I do  not  mean 
odentatioufly ; but  do  not  be  afliamed,  as 
many  young  fellows  are,  of  owning  thp 
laudable  fentiments  of  good-nature  and 
humanity,  vykich  you  really  feel.  I have 
known  many  young  men,  who  defired  to 
be  reckoned  men  of  fpirit,  affeft  a hard- 
nefs  and  unfeelingnefs  vvhich  in  reality 
they  never  had ; their  converfation  is  in 
the  decifive  and  menacing  tone,  mixed 
with  horrid  and  filly  oaths ; and  all  this  to 
be  thought  men  of  fpirit.  Adonidiing 
error  this!  which  iiatnrally  reduces  them 
to  this  dilemma:  If  they  really  mean  what 
they  fay,  they  are  brutes ; and  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  fools  for  faying  it.  This, 
however,  is  a common  charafler  among 
young  men;  carefully  avoid  this  contagion, 
and  content  yourfelf  with  being  calmly 
and  mildly  refolute  and  Heady,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  convinced  you  are  in  the 
right for  this  is  true  fpipt. 


Obferve 
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Obferve  the  a-propos  in  every  thing  you 
fay  or  do.  In  converfing  with  thofe  who 
are  much  your  fuperiors,  however  eafy  and 
familiar  you  may  and  ought  to  be  with 
them,  prefer ve  the  refpedl  that  is  due  to 
them.  Converfe  with  your  equals  with  an 
eafy  fimiliarity,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
great  civility  and  decency : but  too  much 
lamiliarity,  according  to  the  old  faying, 
often  breeds  contempt,  and  fometimes 
quarrels.  I know  nothing  more  difficult 
in  common  behaviour,  than  to  fix  due 
bounds  to  familiarity  : too  little  implies  an 
unfociable  formality;  too  much  defiroys 
friendly  and  focial  intercourfe.  I'he  bcft 
rule  I can  give  you  to  manage  familiarity 
is,  never  to  be  more  familiar  with  any 
body  than  you  would  be  willing,  and  even 
wifh,  that  he  ffiould  be  with  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  avoid  that  uncomfortable  re- 
ferve  and  coldnefs  which  is  generally  the 
ihield  of  cunning  or  the  protcdlion  of  dul- 
nefs.  To  your  inferiors  you  (hould  uie  a 
hearty  benevolence  in  your  words  and  ac- 
tions, inilcad  of  a refined  politenefs,  which 
would  be  apt  to  make  them  fufpedt  that 
you  rather  laughed  at  them. 

Carefully  avoid  all  affectation  either  of 
body  or  of  mind.  It  is  a very  true  and  a 
very  trite  obfervation.  That  no  man  is  ri- 
diculous for' being  what  he  really  is,  hut 
for  affeCting  to  be  what  he  is  not.  No 
man  is  awkward  by  nature,  but  by  af- 
feding  to  be  genteel.  I iiave  known 
many  a man  of  cominen  fenfe  pafs  gene- 
rally for  a fool,  becaufe  he  afieded  a de- 
gree of  wit  that  nature  had  denied  him. 
A plowman  is  by  no  means  awkward  in 
the  cxercife  of  his  trade,  but  would  be 
exceedingly  ridiculous,  ifhe  attempted  the 
air  and  graces  cf  a man  of  faffiicn.  You 
learned  to  dance ; but  it  was  not  for  the 
fake  of  dancing  ; it  was  to  bring  your  air 
and  motions  back  to  what  they  would  na- 
tura'ly  have  been,  if  they  had  had  fair  play, 
and  had  not  been  warped  in  youth  by  bad 
examples,  and  awkward  imitations  of  other 
boys. 

Nature  may  be  cultivated  and  improved 
both  as  to  the  body  and  the  mind  ; but  it 
is  not  to  be  cxtingulflied  by  art;  and  all 
endeavours  of  that  kind  are  abfurd,  and  an 
inexprcffible  fund  for  ridicule.  Your  body 
and  mind  mull  be  at  eafe  to  be  agreeable  ; 
but  afiedlatiori  is  a particular  relb  aint,  un- 
der which  no  man  can  be  genteel  in  his 
carriage  or  pleafing  in  his  converfatiou. 
Do  you  think  your  motions  would  be  eafy 
or  graceful,  if  you  wore  the  cloaths  of  an- 


other man  much  flenderer  or  taller  tha?3 
yourfelf?  Certainly  not : it  is  the  fame 
thing  with  the  mind,  if  you  affeCl  a cha- 
racter that  does  not  fit  you,  and  that  nature 
never  intended  for  you. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  a man  who  defpairs  of  pleafing 
will  never  pleafe ; a man  that  is  fure  that 
he  Ihall  always  pleafe  wherever  he  goes,  is 
a coxcomb;  but  the  man  who  hopes  and 
endeavours  to  pleafe,  will  moft  infallibly 
pleafe.  Chejierjleld, 

§ 3 2.  Extra6l  from  Lord Bol i n c b rok eh? 

Letters. 

IV] y Lord,  1736. 

You  have  engaged  me  on  a fubjeCt 
which  interrrupis  tlie  feries  of  thofe  letters 
I was  writing  to  you ; but  it  is  one  which, 

I coafefs,  I have  very  much  at  heart.  I 
fi'.all  therefore  explain  myfelf  fully,  nor  1 
blufh  to  reafon  on  principles  that  are  out 
of  faihion  among  men  who  intend  nothing  , 1 
by  ferving  the  public,  but  to  feed  their 
avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their  luxury, 
without  the  fenfe  of  any  duty  they  owe  to 
God  or  man. 

it  feems  to  me,  that  In  order  to  maintain 
the  moral  fyllem  of  the  world  at  a certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection, 
(for  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving 
what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but 
however  fufiicient,  upon  the  whole,  to 
conftitute  a fiate  eafy  and  happy,  or  at  the 
work  tolerable;  1 fay,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to 
mingle  from  time  to  time  among  the  fo- 
cieties  of  men,  a few,  and  but  a few,  of  thofe  ' 
on  whom  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  bellow 
a larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit, 
than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
providence  to  the  fons  of  men.  Thefe  are 
they  who  engrofs  alnioll  the  whole  reafon 
of  the  fpecies,  who  are  born  to  inllruCl,  to 
guide,,  and  to  preferve,  who  are  defigned 
to  be  the  tutors  and  the  guardians  of  hu- 
man kind.  VVl’.cn  they  prove  fuch,  they 
exhibit  to  us  examples  of  the  highell  vir- 
tue and  the  truck  piety;  and  they  deferve 
to  have  their  fellivals  kqpt,  inkead  of  that 
pack  of  anchorites  and  enthufiaks,  with 
whofe  names  tlie  Calendar  is  crowded  and 
(lifgraced.  When  thefe  men  apply  their 
t.ilents  to  other  purpofes,  when  they  krive 
to  be  great,  and  delpife  being  good,  they 
commit  a moll  facrilegious  breach  of  truk; 
they  pervert  the  means,  they  defeat,  as  far 
as  lies  in  them,  the  defigns  of  Providence, 
and  diilurb,  in  foine  fort,  the  fykem  of  In- 
finite • 
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finite  Wirdom.  To  mifapply  thefe  talents 
is  the  moft  difFufed,  and  therefore  the 
greatell  of  crimes  in  its  nature  and  con- 
fequences;  but  to  keep  them  unexerted  and 
unemployed,  is  a crime  too.  Look  about 
you,  my  Lord,  from  tlie  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage,  you  will  find  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  made  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  at- 
mofphere,  to  roam  about  this  globe,  and 
to  confume,  like  the  courtiers  of  Alcinous, 
tlie  fruits  of  the  earth.  Nos  numerus Jumus 
^ confumere  trati.  When  they  have 
trod  this  infipid  round  a certain  number 
of  years,  and  left  others  to  do  the  fame 
after  them,  they  have  lived  ; and  if  they 
have  performed,  in  fome  tolerable  degree, 
the  ordinary  moral  duties  of  life,  they  have 
done  all  they  were  born  to  do.  Look 
about  you  again,  my  Lord,  nay,  look  into 
your  own  bread,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  are  fuperior  fpirits,  men  who  Ihew, 
even  from  their  infancy,  though  it  be  not 
always  perceived  by  others,  perhaps  not 
always  felt  by  themfelves,  that  they  were 
born  for  fomething  more,  and  better, 
^'hefe  are  the  men  to  whom  the  part  I 
mentioned  is  afiigned  ; their  talents  denote 
their  general  defignation,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conforming  themfelves  to  it, 
that  arife  in  the  courfe  of  things,  or  that 
are  prefented  to  them  by  any  circumdances 
of  rank  and  fituation  in  the  fociety  to'  which 
they  belong,  denote  the  particular  voca- 
tion which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  re- 
fill, nor  even  to  negleft.  The  duration  of 
the  lives  of  fuch  men  as  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
termined, I think,  by  the  length  and  import- 
ance of  the  parts  they  aft,  not  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  pafs  between  their  com- 
ing into  the  world  and  their  going  out  of  it. 
Whether  the  piece  be  of  three  or  five  afts, 
the  part  may  be  long  ; and  he  who  fuf- 
tains  it  through  the  whole,  may  be  faid  to 
die  in  the  fulnefs  of  years ; w'hilft  he  who 
declines  it  fooner,  may  be  faid  not  to  live 
out  half  his  days. 

§33.  The  Birth  of  Mart  IN  us  Scrib- 

LERUS. 

Nor  was  the  birth  of  this  great  man 
unattended  with  prodigies  : he  himfelf  has 
often  told  me,  that  on  the  night  before 
he  was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus  dreamed  Ihe 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a huge  ink-horn, 
out  of  which  iffued  feveral  large  dreams 
of  ink,  as  it  had  been  a fountain.  This 
dream  was  by  her  hulband  thought  to  lig- 
nify,  that  the  child  fhould  prove  a very 
voluminous  writer.  Like vvife  a crab-tree. 


that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared 
on  a fudden  laden  with  a vad  quantity  of 
crabs : this  fign  alfo  the  old  gentlerhan 
imagined  to  be  a prognodic  of  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  wit.  A great  fwarm  of  wdfps 
played  round  his  cradle  without  hurting 
him,  but  were  very  troublefome  to  all  in 
the  room  befides.  This  feemed  a certain 
prefage  of  the  effefts  of  his  fatire.  A 
dunghill  was  feen  within  the  fpace  of  one 
night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  mudi- 
rooms : this  fome  interpreted  to  promife 
the  infant  great  fertility  of  fancy,  but  no 
long  duration  to  his  works ; but  the  father 
was  of  another  opinion. 

But  what  was  of  all  mod  wonderful, 
was  a thing  that  feemed  a mondrous  fowl, 
which  jud  then  dropped  through  the  Iky- 
light,  near  his  wife’s  apartment.  It  had 
a large  body,  two  little  difproportioned 
wings,  a prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As 
its  colour  was  white,  he  took  it  at  fird 
fight  for  a fwan,  and  was  concluding  his 
fon  would  be  a poet ; but  on  a nearer  view 
he  perceived  it  to  be  fpeckled  with  black, 
in  the  form  of  letters ; and  that  it  was  in- 
deed a paper-kite  which  had  broke  its 
leafh  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind.  His 
back  was  armed  with  the  art  military,  his 
belly  was  filled  with  phyfic,  his  wings 
were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers, 
the  feveral  nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail 
were  diverfified  with  feveral  branches  of 
fcience;  where  the  Doftor  beheld  with 
great  joy  a knot  of  logic,  a knot  of  meta- 
phyfic,  a knot  of  cafuillry,  a knot  of  po- 
lemical divinity,  and  a knot  of  common 
law,  with  a lanthorn  of  Jacob  Behmen. 

There  went  a report  in  the  family,  that 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  he  uttered  the 
voice  of  nine  feveral  animals;  he  cried 
like  a calf,  bleated  like  a Iheep,  chattered 
like  a magpye,  grunted  like  a hog,  neighed 
like  a foal,  croaked  like  a raven,  mew'ed 
like  a cat,  gabbled  like  a goofe,  and  bray- 
ed like  an  afs ; and  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  playing  in  his  bed  with  two 
owls  which  came  down  the  chimney.  His 
father  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe 
figns,  which  betokened  the  variety  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning ; 
but  he  was  more  particularly  pleafed  with 
the  laft,  as  it  nearly  refembled  what  hap- 
pened at  the  birth  of  Homer, 

The  DoSior  and  his  Shieldi 

The  day  of  the  chriftening  being-  come, 
and  the  houfe  filled  with  goffips,  the  levity 
of  whofe  converfation  fuited  but  ill  with 
3 ^ the 
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the  gravity  of  Dr,  Cornelius,  he  call  about 
how  to  pais  this  day  more  agreeable  to  his 
chara6ler  ; that  is  to  fay,  not  without  Tome 
prohtabie  conference,  nor  wholly  without 
obfervance  of  fome  ancient  cuftom. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theo- 
critus, that  the  cradle  of  Hercules  was  a 
fhield : and  being  pofrefi.\d  of  an  antique 
buckler,  wiiich  he  held,  as  a mod  ineiVuna- 
ble  reiick,  he  determined  to  have  the  in- 
fant laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner 
brought  into  the  ftudy,  to  be  (hewn  to  cer- 
tain learned  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  thL  Ibield,  had 
caufed  him  formerly  to  compile  a difierta- 
tion  concerning  it,  proving  from  the  feve- 
rai  properties,  and  particularly  the  colour 
of  the  ruft,  the  exa£l  chronology  thereof. 

With  this  treatife  and  a moderate  fup- 
per,  he  propofed  to  entertain  his  guells ; 
though  he  had  alfo  another  defign,  to  have 
their  abidance  in  the  calculation  of  his  Ton’s 
nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a 
cafe  (in  which  he  always  kept  it,  lell  it 
m’ght  contrad:  any  modern  rull)  and  en- 
tiuilcd  it  to  his  houfe-maid,  with  others, 
that  when  the  company  was  come,  fhe 
fhould  lay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  co- 
vered with  a mantle  of  blue  fattin. 

The  guefts  were  no  fooner  feated,  but 
they  entered  into  a warm  debate  about  the 
Triclinium,  and  the  manner  of  Decubitus, 
of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius  broke  off 
in  this  manner  : 

“ T his  day,  my  friends,  I propofe  to 
exhibit  my  Ton  before  you  ; a child  not 
**  wholly  unworthy  of  infpeflion,  as  he  is 
“ defeended  from  a race  of  virtuofi.  Let 
**  the  phynognemift  examine  his  features ; 
« let  the  chirographifts  behold  his  palm ; 
“ but,  above  all,  let  us  confult  for  the  cal- 
‘‘  culation  of  his  nativity.  To  this  end, 
as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I will  not  pre- 
“ Tent  him  to  you  in  a vulgar  manner. 

He  (hall  be  cradled  in  n-:y  ancient  fhield^ 
« fo  famous  through  the  univerfities  of 
« Europe.  You  all  know  how  1 purchafed 
« that  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  at  the 
**  great  (though  indeed  inadequate)  ex- 
**  pence  of  all  the  plate  of  our  family,  how 
happily  I carried  it  off,  and  how  trium- 
‘‘  phantly  I tranfported  it  hither,  to  the 
“ inexpreflible  grief  of  all  Germany.  Hap- 
“ py  in  every  circumftance,  but  that  it 
“ broke  the  heart  of  the  great  Melchior 
Infipidus 

Here  he  flopped  his  fpeech,  upon  fight 
of  the  maid,  who  entered  the  room  with 
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the  child  : he  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  pro* 
ceeded : 

Behold  then  my  child,  bat  fiifc  behold 
“ the  fliield : behold  this  rull, — or  rather 
“ let  me  call  it  this  precious  aerugo ; — be- 
hold  this  beautiful  varnifh  of  time, — this 
**  venerable  verdure  of  fo  many  ages!’’— 
In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  fiowly  lifted 
up  the  mantle  which  covered  it  inch  by 
inch  ; but  at  every  incli  he  uncovered,  his 
cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hand  trembled,  his 
nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the  whole  the 
tremor  became  univerfal : the  fhield  and 
the  infant  both  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
he  had  only  flrength  enough  to  cry  out, 
“ O God  1 my  fhield  ! my  fliield  !” 

The  truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely 
concerned  for  tlie  reputation  of  her  own 
cleanlinefs,  and  her  young  mailer’s  ho- 
nour) had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  band- 
irons. 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a chair,  the 
guefts  flood  alloniffeu,  the  infant  fqualled, 
the  maid  ran  in,  fnatched  it  up  again  in  her 
arms,  flew  into  her  miftrefs’s  rocni,  and 
told  what  had  happered.  Down  flairs  in 
an  inflant  hurried  all  the  gofiips,  where 
they  found  the  Doflor  in  a trance  : Hun- 
gary-watar,  hartfliorn,  and  the  confufed 
noife  of  flirill  voices,  at  length  awakened 
him  : when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  faw  the 
fliield  in  the  hand  of  the  houfe-maid.  “ O 
woman  ! woman  1”  he  cried,  (and  fnatched 
it  violently  from  her)  was  it  to  thy  ig- 
“ norance  that  this  relick  owes  its  ruin  t 
Where,  where  is  the  beautiful  crufl  tliat 
**  covered  thee  fo  long  r where  thofe  traces 
of  time,  and  fingers  as  it  were  of  anti- 
quity?  Where  all  thofe  beautiful  obfeu- 
‘‘  rities,  the  caufe  of  much  delightful  dif- 
**  putatlon,  where  doubt  andcuriofity  went 
“ hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed 
“ the  fpeculations  of  the  learned  ? And 
“ th/s  the  rude  touch  of  an  ignorant  woman 
hath  done  away  ! The  curious  promi- 
nence  at  the  belly  of  that  figure,  which 
**  fome,  taking  for  the  cufpis  of  a fword, 
“ denominated  a Roman  foldier ; others, 
**  accounting  the /^g?//^?a;/r///«,  pronounce 
“ to  be  one  of  the  Dii  Termini ; behold  flie 
“ hath  cleaned  it  in  like  fliameful  fort,  and 
fhewn  to  be  the  head  of  a nail.  O my 
“ fhield  ! my  fliield ! well  may  I fay  with 
“ Horace,  hene  relida  parmulay 

The  goffips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  his  forrow,  only  afked  if  the  child 
had  no  hurt  ? and  cried,  “ Come,  come, 
**  all  is  well  ; what  has  the  woman  done 
**  but  her  duty  ? a tight  cleanly  wench,  I 

“ warrant 
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warrant  her:  what  a flir  a man  makes 
“ about  a bafon,  that  an  hour  ago,  before 
“ her  labour  was  bellowed  upon  it,  a coun- 
try  baibcr  would  not  have  hung  at  his 
“ Ih.op  door  r”  “ A bafon,  (cried  ano- 
“ ther)  noluch  matter;  *tis  nothing  but  a 
“ pauitry  old  fcorxe,  with  the  nozzle  broke 
off.”  The  learned  gentlemen,  who  till 
now  had  ftocd  fpecchidis,  hereupon  look- 
ing narrowly  on  the  flfidd,  declared  their 
allent  to  this'  latter  opinion,  and  defired 
Cornelius  to  be  comforted  ; affuring  him  it 
was  a fconce,  and  no  o her.  But  this,  in- 
ilead  of  comforting,  threw  the  doftor  into 
fuch  a violent  lit  of  palTion,  that  he  was 
carried  off  groaning  and  fpeechlefs  to  bed  ; 
where,  being  quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  Humber. 

T/je  N at  r hi  on  of  SciliBLF.RUS. 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the 
fuclion  of  his  child  ; leldom  did  there  pafs 
a day  without  difputes  between  him  and 
the  mother,  or  the  nurfe,  concerning  the 
nature  of  aliment,  ff'he  poor  woman  never 
dined  but  lie  denied  her  fome  dilh  or  otlicr, 
which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk. 
One  day  fiie  had  a longing  dehre  to  a piece 
of  beef ; and  as  ffie  ftretched  her  hand  to- 
wards it,  the  old  gentleman  drew^  it  away, 
and  fpoke  to  this  cffefl : Hadll  thou  read 

‘‘  the  ancients,  O nurfe,  thou  would’ff  pre- 
“ fer  the  welfare  of  the  infant  which  thou 
ncurifnen:,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irre- 
“ gular  and  voracious  appetite.  Beef,  it 
“ is  true,  may  confer  a robuffnefs  on  the 
limbs  of  my  fon,  but  will  hebetate  and 
clog  his  intellecluals.”  While  he  fpoke 
this  the  nurfe  looked  upon  him  with  much 
anger,  and  now  and  then  caff  awiihful  eye 
upon  the  beef. — “ Paffion  (continued  the 
“ doiffor,  hill  holding  thediih)  throws  the 
mind  into  too  violent  a fermentation  : it 
“ is  a kind  of  fever  of  the  foul  ; or,  as  Ho- 
‘‘  race  exprcfles  it,  a Ihort  madnefs.  Con- 
“ fider,  woman,  that  this  day’s  fuff  ion  of 
myTon  may  caufe  him  to  imbibe  many 
ungovernable  paffions,  and  in  a manner 
fpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a philofo- 
pher.  Romulus,  by  fucking  a wolf,  be- 
“ came  of  a fierce  and  favage  difpofition  : 
“ and  were  I to  breed  fome  Ottoman  em- 
“ peror,  pt  founder  of  a military  common- 
*•  wealth',  perhaps  I might  indulge  thee  in 
“ this  carnivorous  appetite.” — What ! in- 
terrupted the  nurfe,  beef  fpoil  the  under- 
ftapiding  ! that’s  fine  indeed — how  then 
cotld  our  parfon  preach  as  he  does  upon 
Uef,  and  puddirtg  too,  if  you  go  to  that } 


^35 

Don’t  tell  me  of  your  ancients,  had  not 
you  almoff  killed  the  poor  babe,  with  a difB 
of  dccm.onial  black  broth  t — Laced^e- 
“ monian  black  broth,  thou  would’ff  fay 
“ (replied  Cornelius ;)  but  I cannot  allow 
“ the  furfeic  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
that  diet,  ffnee  it  was  recommended  by 
‘‘  the  divine  Lycurgus.  No,  nurfe,  thou 
“ muff  certainly  have  eaten  fome  meats  of 
“ ill  digeffion  the  day  before  ; • and  that 
‘‘  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  diforder,  Con- 
fider,  woman,  the  different  tempera- 
ments  of  different  nations  : V/hat  makes 
‘‘  the  Englifh  piilegmatic  and  mjlancholy, 
‘•butbeeF.^  What  renders  the  Welfh  lb 
“ hot  and  choleric,  but  chcefe  and  leeks  t 
‘‘  The  French  derive  their  levity  from  the 
foups,  frogs,  and  mufhrooms.  I would 
“ not  let  my  fon  dine  like  an  Italian,  leff, 
like  an  Italian,  he  fhould  be  jealous  and 
“•revengeful,  dffie  warm  and  folid  diet 
“ of  Spain  may  be  more  beneficial,  as  it 
“ might  endow  him  with  a profound  gra- 
“ vity ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  might 
“ fuck  in  with  their  food  their  intolerable 
“ vice  of  pride.  Therefore,  nnrfe,  ia 
“ fliort,  I hold  it  requifite  to  deny  you,  at 
“ prefent,  not  only  beef,  but  likevvife  what- 
“ foever  any  of  thofe  nations  eat.”  Dur- 
ing this  fpeech,  the  nurfe  remained  pouting 
and  m-arking  her  plate  with  the  knife,  nor 
would  flic  touch  a bit  during  the  whole 
dinner.  This  the  old  gentleman  obferving, 
ordered,  that  the  child,  to  avoid  the  rifque 
of  imbibing  ill  humours,  fiiould  be  kept 
from  her  breaff  all  that  day,  and  be  fed 
with  butter  mixed  with  li^ncy,  according 
to  a prefeription  he  had  met  with  fome- 
where  in  Euffathius  upon  Homer.  This 
indeed  gavt^  the  child  a great  loofenefs, 
but  he  was  not  concerned  at  it,  in  the  opi- 
nion that  whatever  harm  it  might  do  his 
body,  would  be  amply  reconipenfed  by  the 
improvements  of  his  underffanding.  But 
from  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  upon 
a particular  diet  to  be  obferved  by  the 
nut  fe ; under  which,  having  been  long  un- 
eafy,  flie  at  iaff  parted  from  the  family,  on 
his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the  paps  of  a 
fow  with  pig;  taking  it  as  the  higheff  in- 
dignity, and  a diredl  infuk  upon  her  fex 
and  calling. 

Play-Things, 

Here  follow  theinftrudlions  of  Cornelia 
Seriblerus  concerning  the  plays  and  play- 
things to  be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

“ Play  war.  invented  by  the  Lydians^  as 
“ a remedy  againft  hunger.  Sophocles, 
3 H 2 fays 
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fays  of  Palamedes,  that  he  invented  dice 
to  ferve  fometimes  ioftead  of  a dinner. 
‘‘  It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by  na- 
“ ture,  that  children,  as  they  have  the 
**  keeneft  appetites,  are  moll  addidled  to 
plays.  From  the  fame  caufe,  and  from 
“ the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  fimpli- 
city  of  their  minds,  it  proceeds,  that  the 
plays  of  the  ancient  children  are  pre- 
ferved  more  entire  than  any  other  of  their 
cuftoms.  In  this  matter  I would  recom- 
**  mend  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in  my 
“ fon*s  education,  that  they  deviate  not  in 
“ the  lead  from  the  primitive  and  fimple 
**  antiquity. 

“ To  fpeak  firft  of  the  whillle,  as  it  is 
“ the  firft  of  all  play-things.  I will  have 
“ it  exadlly  to  correipond  with  the  ancient 
“ fiftula,  and  accordingly  to  be  compofed 
/eptem  paribus  disjunda  cicntis. 

“ I heartily  wifti  a diligent  fcarch  may 
“ be  made  after  the  true  crepitaculum  or 
rattle  of  the  ancients,  for  that  (as  Archi- 
tus  Tarentinus  was  of  opinion)  kept  the 
**  children  from  breaking  earthen-ware. 
“ The  China  cups  in  thefe  days  are  not 
at  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  rattles  ; 
**  which  is  an  evident  proof  how  far  their 
“ crepitacula  exceeded  ours. 

I would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to 
“ fcourge  a top,  till  I am  better  informed 
whether  the  trochus,  which  was  recom- 
“ mended  by  Cato,  be  really  our  prefent 
tops,  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys 
« drive  with  a ftick.  Neither  crofs  and 
pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo 
“ ancient  as  handy-daddy,  though  Macro- 
bins  and  St^ugulliue  take  notice  of  the 
firft,  and  Minutius  Foclix  deferibes  the 
latter;  but  handy-daddy  is  mentioned  by 
“ Ariftotlc,  Plato,  and  Ariilophanes. 

“ The  play  which  the  Italians  call  cinque, 
and  the  French  viourre,  is  extremely  an - 
“ cient;  it  was  played  at  by  Hymen  and 
Cupid  at  the  marriage  of  Pfyehe,  and 
“ termed  by  the  Latins  digitis  micare. 

Julius  Pollux  deferibes  the  omilla  or 
ehuck-farthing  ; though  fome  will  have 
our  modern  chuck-ftrthings  to  be  nearer 
the  aphetinda  of  the  ancients.  He  alfo 
“ mentions  the  bafilinda,  or  King  1 am; 
“ and  mynda,  or  hoopers-hide. 

“ Buj  the  chytrindra,  deferibed  by  the 
fame  author,  is  certainly  not  our  hot- 
“ cockles  ; for  that  was  by  pinching,  and 
“ not  by  ftriking;  though  there  are  good 
**  authors  who  affirm  the  rathapigifmus  to 
“ be  yet  nearer  the  modern  hot-cockles. 
My  fon  Martin  may  ufe  either  of  them 
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“ indifferently,  they  being  equally  apr-^ 
tique. 

‘‘  Building  of  houfes,  and  riding  upon 
‘‘  fticks,  have  been  ufed  by  children  of  all 
ages,  Edificare  ceafas,  quitare  hi  arundine. 
“ longa.  Yet  I much  doubt  whether  the 
“ riding  upon  fticks  did  not  come  into  ufe 
after  the  age  of  the  centaurs. 

“ There  is  one  play  which  (hews  the 
“ gravity  of  ancient  education,  called  the 
‘‘  acinetinda,  in  which  children  contended 
“ who  could  longeft  ftand  ftill.  This  we 
“ have  fuffered  to  perilh  entirely  ; and,  if 
I might  be  allowed  to  guefs,  it  was  cer-r 
“ tainly  loft  among  the  French. 

I will  permit  my  fon  to  play  at  apodi- 
dafeinda,  which  can  be  no  other  than 
“ our  pufs  in  a corner. 

J ulius  Pollux,  in  his  ninth  book,  fpeaks 
‘‘  of  the  melolonthe,  or  the  kite  ; but  I 
queftion  whether  the  kite  of  antiquity 
**  was  the  fame  with  ours : and  though  the 
“ Opri/yoxoTTka,  or  quail- fighting,  is  what  is 
“ moll  taken  notice,  they  had  doubtlefis 
cock-matches  alfo,  as  is  evident  from 
certain  ancient  gems  and  relievos. 

In  a word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport 
himfelf  at  any  game  truly  antique,  ex- 
cept  one,  which  was  invented  by  a peo- 
pie  among  the  Thracians,  who  hung  up 
one  of  their  companions  in  a rope,  and 
gave  him  a knife  to  cut  himfelf  down  j 
“ which  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  fuffered  to 
hang  till  he  was  dead  ; and  this  was  only 
reckoned  a fort  of  Joke.  I am  utterly 
againft  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 

“ I cannot  conclude,  without  takingno- 
“ tice  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  names, 
whofe  etymologies  acquaint  us  with  the 
“ nature  of  the  fports;  and  how  infinitely, 
both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  excel 
“ our  barbarous  names  of  plays. 

Notwithftaading  the  foregoing  injunc- 
tions of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  yet  condefeended 
to  allow  the  child  the  ufe  of  fome  few  mo- 
dern play-things  ; fuch  as  might  prove  of 
any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inMling  an 
early  notion  of  the  fciences.  For  example, 
he  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percuf- 
fion,  and  the  laws  of  motion ; nut-crackers,, 
the  ufe  of  the  lever  ; fwinging  on  the  ends 
of  a board,  the  balance ; b^ottle-fcre\^,  the 
vice;  whirligigs,  the  axis  and  peritroohla 
bird-cages,  the  pulley  ; and  tops  the  cen- 
"^rifugal  motion. 

Others  of  his  fports  were  farther  carried 
to  improve  his  tender  foul  even  in  virtue 
and  morality.  We  fhall  only  inftance  one 
of  the  moll  ufeful  and  inftrutlive,  bob- 
• cherry,. 
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<cliCrry,  whicli  teaches  at  once  two  noble 
virtues,  patience  and  conilancy ; the  fird 
in  adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end,  the 
latter  in  bearing  a difappointmcnt. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him,  as  a 
i diverfion,  an  odd  and  fecret  manner  of 
I Healing,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the 
. Lacedaemonians;  wherein  he  fuccecded  fo 
well,  that  he  praftifed  it  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

MUSIC. 

The  bare  mention  of  mufic  threw  Cor- 
nelius into  a paflion.  “ How  can  you  dig- 
“ nify  (quoth  he)  this  modern  fiddling 
with  the  name  of  mufic  ? Will  any  of 
your  bell;  hautboys  encounter  a wolf 
now-a-days  with  no  other  arms  but  their 
inftruments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper 
Pithocaris  ? Have  ever  wild  boars,  ele- 
**  phants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  tur- 
bets,  fhewed  the  lead  emotion  at  the 
“ molt  elaborate  {trains  of  your  modern 
ferapers;  all  which  have  been,  as  it  w'ere, 
tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  mufi- 
“ cians  ? Does  not  iE'.ian  tell  us  how  the 
**  Lybian  mares  were  excited  to  horfing 
by  mufic  ? (which  ought  in  truth  to  be 
“ a caution  to  modell  women  againft  fre- , 
‘‘  quenting  operas;  and  confider,  brother, 
you  are  brought  to  this  dilemma,  either 
to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  power  of  your  mufic.)  Whence  pro- 
ceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  morals  ? Is 
**  it  not  from  the  lofs  of  an  ancient  mufic, 
**  by  which  (fays  Ariftotle)  they  taught 
“ all  the  virtues  ? elfe  might  we  turn  New- 
**  gate  into  a college  of  Dorian  muficians, 
**  who  fhoLild  terxh  moral  virtues  to  thofe 
people.  Whence  comes  it  that  our  pie- 
fent  difeafes  are  fo  llubborn  ? whence  is 
“ it  that  I daily  deplore  my  fciatical  pains  ? 

Alas  ! becaufe  we  have  loft  their  true 
**  cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe.  All 
“ this  wa^vell  known  to  the  ancients,  as 
TheoplMftus  affures  us  (whence  Ca^lius 
calls  it  Idea  dokntia  decantars),  only  in- 
deed  fome  fmall  remains  of  this  fkill  are 
“ preferved  in  the  cure  of  the  tarantula. 
“ Did  not  Pythagoras  flop  a company  of 
**  drupl^en  bullies  from  ftorming  a civil 
hovire,'by  changing  the  ftrain  of  the  pipe 
“ to  the  fober  fpondaeus  ? and  yet  your 
“ modern  muficians  want  art  to  defend 
“ their  windows  from  common  nickers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  Lace- 
“ daemonian  mob  were  up,  they  common- 
ly  fent  for  a Lefbian  mufician  to  appeafe 
them,  and  they  immediately  grew  calm 


as  foon  as  they  heard  Terpander  fmg : 

“ yet  I don’t  believe  that  the  pope’s  whole 
**  band  of  mufic,  though  the  beft  of  this 
“ age,  could  keep  his  holinefs’s  image 
“ from  being  burnt  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber.”  “ Nor  would  Terpander  himfelf 
(replied  Albertus)  at  BllIingL.ate,  nor 
“ Timotheusat  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have 
“ any  manner  of  effedl:  nor  both  of  them 
“ together  bring  Horneck  to  common  ci- 
‘‘  vility.”  “ That’s  a grofs  miftake”  (faid 
Cornelius  very  warmly)  ; “ and,  to  prove 
it  fo,  1 have  here  a fmall  lyra  of  my 
“ own,  framed,  ftrung,  and  tuned,  after 
the  ancient  manner.  I can  play  fome 
fragments  of  Lefbian  tunes,  and  I wifh 
“ I were  to  try  tiiem  upon  the  moft  paf- 
“ fionate  creatures  alive.” — — “ You  ne- 
ver  had  a better  opportunity  (fays  Al- 
bertus),  for  yonder  are  twoapple-women 
‘‘  fcolding,  and  juft  ready  to  uncoif  one 
another.”  With  that  Cornelius,  undref- 
fed  as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  his  balcony, 
his  lyra  in  hand,  in  his  flippers,  with  his 
breeches  hanging  down  to  his  ancles,  a 
flocking  upon  his  head,  and  waiftcoat  of 
murrey-coloured  fattin  upon  his  body : He 
touched  his  lyra  with  a very  unufual  fort  ' 
of  an  harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes 
fruftrated.  The  odd  equipage,  the  uncouth 
inftrument,  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  mufic,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
whole  mob  th.it  were  got  about  the  two  fe- 
male champions,  and  at  laftof  the  comba- 
tants tliemfelvcs.  They  all  approached  the 
balcony,  in  as  clofe  attention  as  Orpheus’s 
firft  audience  of  cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian 
opera,  when  fome  favourite  air  is  juft 
avvakened,  This,.fudden  effect  of  his  mufic 
encouraged  him  mightily ; and  it  was  ob- 
ferved  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  fuch  a 
truly  chromatic  and  enharmonic  manner, 
as  upon  that  occafion.  The  mob  laughed, 
fung,  jumped,  danced,  and  ufed  many  odd 
gertures ; all  which  he  judged  to  be  caufed 
by  the  various  ftrains  and  modulations. 

“ Mark  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of 
the  Ionian ; in  that  you  fee  the  effe£l  of 
‘‘  the  AEolian.”  But  in  a little  time  they 
began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  ftones : 
Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the 
greateft  air  of  triumph  in  the  world.  Bro- 

« ther  (faid  he)  do  you  obferve  I have 
mixed,  unawares,  too  much  of  the  Phry- 
« gian ; I might  change  it  to  the  Lydian, 
and  foften  their  riotous  tempers:  But  it 
“ is  enough : learn  from  this  fample  to 
« fpeak  with  veneration  of  ancient  mufic. 

If  this  lyre  in  my  unfkilful  hands  can 
,3  H 3 “ perform 
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“ perform  fuch  wonders,  what  mud  it  not 
“ have  done  in  thofeof  a Timotheus  ora 

Terpander  ?”  Having  faid  this,  he  re- 
tired with  the  utmoil  exultation  in  himfeif, 
and  contempt  uf  his  brother;  and,  it  is  faid> 
beha\  ed  that  night  with  fuch  unufaal 
hauglitinefs  to  his  family,  that  they  all  had 
reafon  to  wifh  for  fome  ancient  Tibicen  to 
calm  his  temper. 

LOGIC. 

Martin’s  underflanding  was  fo  totally 
immerfed  in  fenfiolc  objedls,  that  he  de- 
manded examples,  from  material  things,  of 
the  abdraded  ideas  of  logic:  asfor  Crambe, 
lie  contented  himfeif  with  the  words;  and 
when  he  could  but  form  fome  conceit  upon 
them,  was  fully  latisfed.  Thus  Crambe 
would  teb  his  inltrudor,  that  all  men  were 
not  lingular;  that  individuality  could  hard- 
ly be  predicated  of  any  man,  for  it  was 
commonly  laid,  that  a nran  is  not  the  fame 
he  was  : that  madmen  are  belides  them- 
felves,  and  drur.ken  men  come  to  them- 
felves  ; which  ihevvs,  that  few  men  have 
that  mod  valuable  logical  endowment,  in- 
dividuality. Cornelius  told  Martin,  that  a 
fhouiderof  mutton  was  an  individual,  which 
Crambe  denied,  for  he  had  feen  it  cut  into 
commons.  That’s  true  (quoih  the  tutor) , 
but  you  never  faw  it  cut  into  fhoulders  of 
mutton  : If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it 
would  be  the  mod:  lovely  individual  of  the 
tiniverfity.  When  he  v/as  told,  a fubdance 
v/as  that  which  was  fubjedl  to  accidents  ; 
then  foldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are  the  m.od: 
fubdantial  people  in  the  world.  Neither 
v/oiild  he  allow  it  to  be  a good  dtnnition 
of  accident,  that  it  could  be  prefeiit  cr  ab- 
fent  without  the  dedrutTiion  of  the  fubjedf  ; 
fmee  theie  are  a great  many  accidents  that 
dellroy  the  fubjeft,  as  burning  does  a houfe, 
and  death  a man.  But,  as  to  that,  Corne- 
lius informed  him,  that  there  was  a natural 
death,  and  a logical  death  ; that  though  a 
man,  after  his  natural  death,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  the  lead  pa ridi- office,  yet  he  might 
itill  keep  his  dall  amongd  the  logical  pre- 
dicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  fen- 
fible  images.  Thus,  calling  up  the  coach- 
man, he  afked  him  what  he  had  feen  in  the 
bear-garden?  The  man  anfwered,  he  faw 
two  men  fight  a prize : one  was  a fair  man, 
a ferjeant  in  the  guards ; the  other  black, 
a butcher:  the  ferjeant  had  red  breeches, 
the  butcher  blue  : they  fought  upon  a flagO 
about  four  o’clock,  and  the  ferjeant  v/ound- 
cd  the  butcher  in  the  leg.  “ Mark  (quoth 
2 


Cornelius)  how' the  fellow  runs  through 
“ the  predicaments.  Men,  fuhjlantia  ; 
“ two,  quantitas  ; fair  and  black,  qualitas  ; 
**  ferjeant  and  butcher,  relation  wounded 
‘‘  the  other,  t:/  paJJio\  fighting, ///wj  ; 

dage,  uhi\  two  o’clock,  quando',  blue 
“ and  red  breeches,  ha!’iiuid^  At  the 
fame  time  he  warned  Martin,  that  what 
he  now  learned  as  a logician,  he  mud  for- 
get as  a natural  phiioibpher ; that  though 
he  now  taught  them  that  accidents  inhered 
in  the  fubjeCt,  tliey  would  fiu.d  in  time  there 
wa^  no  fuch  thing  ; and  that  colcur,  tade, 
finell,  heat,  and  cold,  were  nor  in  tne  things, 
bnt  only  phantafms  cf  our  brains.  He  v/as 
forced  to  let  them,  into  this  fecret,  fer  Mar- 
tin could  no:  conct  ive  ho  w liabit  of  danc- 
ing inhered  in  a dancing-malter,  when  he 
did  not  dance  ; nay,  he  would  demand  the 
charadleridics  of  relations.  Crambe  tiled 
to  help  him  out,  by  telling  him,  a cuckold^ 
aloiing  gameder,  a man  that  hao  not  di.ned, 
a young  heir  that  was  kept  diort  by  his  fa- 
ther, might  be  all  known  by  their  counte- 
nance ; that,  in  this  lade  cafe,  the  paternity 
and  filiation  leave  very  fenfible  impreffions 
in  the  rclatum  and  correlatum.  Tlie  great- 
ed  difficulty  was  when  they  came  to  the 
tenth  predicament;  Cramibe  affirmed  that 
his  habitus  was  more  a fublfance  than  he 
w'as  ; for  his  clothes  could  better  fubfid 
without  him,  than  he  without  his  clothes. 

Use  Seat  cj  the  Soul. 

In  this  de.fign  of  Martin  to  invefligate 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  he  thought  no- 
thing fo  necedary  as  an  enquiry  after  the 
feat  of  the  foul ; in  which  at  fiid,  he  la- 
boured under  great  uncertainties.  Some- 
times he  was  of  opinion  tliat  it  lodged  in 
the  brain,  foinetimes  in  the  domach,  and 
foraetimes  in  the  heart.  Afterwards  he 
thought  it  abfurd  to  confine  that  fovereign 
lady  to  one  apartment ; which  made  him 
infer,  that  die  drifted  it  according  t;o  tlie  le- 
veral  fundions  of  life  ; The  brain  i^s  her 
ftucly,  the  heart  her  date-room,  and  tTie  do- 
mach her  kitchen.  But,  as  he  faw  leveral 
offices  ofiife  went  on  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  this  hypothefis  alfo. 
He  now  conjectured  it  was  more  for  the 
dignity  of  the  foul  to  perform  feveral  ope- 
rations by  her  little  miniders,  the  animal 
fpirits  ; from  whence  it  was  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  fhe  refides  in  different  parts,  ac- 
cording to  clifTerent  inclinations,  fexes,  ages* 
and  profedions.  Thus,  in  epicures  he  feat- 
ed  her  in  the  mouth  of  the  domach ; phi- 
lofopliers  have  her  in  the  brain,  foldiers  in 

their 
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their  heart,  women  in  their  tongues,  fidlers 
in  their  fingers,  and  rope-dancers  in  their 
toes.  At  length  he  grew  fond  of  the  glan- 
dula  pinealis,  dill'  Cling  many  fiibjeils  to 
find  out  the  diiferent  figure  of  this  gland, 
from  whence  he  might  difeover  the  caufe 
of  the  diiferent  tempers  in  mankind.  Ide 
fupported  that  in  faflious  and  relllefs-fpi- 
rited  people,  he  fhould  find  it  fharp  and 
pointed,  allowing  no  room  for  the  foul  to 
repofe  berfdf ; that  in  quiet  tempers  it  was 
flat,  fmooth,  and  Toft,  aifording  to  the  foul, 
as  it  were,  an  eafy  cuihion.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  by  obferving,  that  calVes  and 
philoTophers,  tygers  and  ftatefmen,  foxes 
and  (harpers,  peacocks  and  fops,  cock- 
fparrows  and  coquettes,  monkeys  and 
players,  courtiers  and  fpaniels,  moles  and 
mifers,  exaftly  refemble  one  another  in  the 
conformation  of  the  pineal  gland.  He  did 
not  doubt  likewife  to  find  the  fame  refem- 
blance  in  higliwaymen  and  conquerors  : In 
order  to  fati^fy  hirnleif  in  which,  it  was, 
that  he  purchaled  the  body  of  one  of  the 
firfl:  fpecies  (as  hath  been  before  related) 
at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  one  of  the  latter  too  under  his 
anatomical  knife. 

T'hc  Soul  a polity. 

This  is  eafily  anfvered  by  a familiar  in- 
flance.  In  every  jack  there  is  a meat- 
roafting  quality,  which  neither  refldes  in 
the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  par- 
ticular wheel  in  the  jack,  but  is  the  refult 
of  the  whole  compohtion:  fo,  in  an  ani- 
mal, the  .felf-conl'cioufnefs  is  not  a real 
quality  inherent  in  one  being,  (any  more 
than  meat-roalling  in  a jack)  but  the  refult 
of  feveral  modes  or  qualities  in  the  fame 
fubjeCd.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain, 
the  weight,  the  chords.  See.  make  one  jack, 
fo  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  make  one 
animal.  As  perception  or  confeioufnefs  is 
faid  to  be  inherent  in  this  animal,  fo  is 
meat-roafting  faid  to  be  inherent  in  the 
jack.  As  fenfation,  reafoning,  volition, 
memory,  cS:c.  are  the  feveral  modes  ©f 
thinking;  fo  roafiing  of  beef,  roafting  of 
mutton,  roafting  of  pullets,  geefe,  turkeys, 
&c.  are  the  feveral  modes  of  meat-roaft- 
ing.  And  as  the  general  quality  of  meat- 
roafting,  with  its  feveral  modifications,  as 
to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  &c.  does  not  in- 
here in  any  one  part  of  the  jack ; fo  nei- 
ther does  confeioufnefs,  with  its  feveral 
modes  of  fenfation,  intelledioii,  volition, 
&c.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  refult 


from  the  mechanical  compofidon  of  the 
whole  animal. 

§ 34.  Di^erjiiy  of  Gcnicffes, 

I ftiall  range  thefe  confined  and  lefs  co- 
pious geniufes  under  proper  clafTes,  and 
(the  better  to  give  their  pictures  to  the 
reader)  under  the  names  of  animals  of  fome 
fort  or  other;  whereby  he  will  be  enabled, 
at  the  firft  figbt  of  fuch  as  fhall  daily  come 
forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and 
with  what  authors  to  compare  them. 

1 . The  Flying  Fifties : Thefe  are  writers 
who  now  and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and 
fly  out  of  the  profound  ; but  their  wings 
are  foon  dry,  and  they  drop  down  to  the 
bottom.  G.  S.  A.H.  C.  G. 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are 
eternally  (kimming  and  fluttering  up  and 
down  ; but  all  their  agility  is  emploved  to 
catch  flies.  L.  T.  W.  P.  Lord  H.  ' 

3.  The  Oftriches  are  fuch,  whofe  heavi- 
nels  rarely  permits  them  to  raife  themfelves 
from  the  ground;  their  wings  are  of  no 
ufe  todift  them  up,  and  their  motion  is  be- 
tween flying  and  vvalking  ; but  then  they 
run  very  fall.  D.  F.  L.  E.  The  Hon. 
E.  H. 

4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat 
another’s  words,  in  fuch  a hoarfe  odd 
voice,  as  makes  them  feem  their  own. 
W.  B.  W.  H.  C.  C.  The  Reverend 

D. D. 

5.  The  Didappers  are  authors  that  keep 
themfelves  long  out  of  fight,  under  water, 
and  come  up  now  and  then  where  you  Icaft: 
expeded  them.  L.W.  G.  D.  Efq.  The 
Flon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Porpoifes  are  unwieldy  and  big ; 
they  put  all  their  numbers  into  a great  tur- 
moil and  tempeft : but  whenever  they  ap- 
pear in  plain  light  (which  is  feldom)  they 
are  only  fliapelefs  and  ugly  monfters.  J.  D. 
C.G.  1.0. 

7.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither 
walk  nor  fly,  but  can  leap  and  bound  to  ad- 
miration : they  live  generally  in  the  bottom 
of  a ditch,  and  make  a great  noife  when- 
ever they  thruft  their  heads  above  water. 

E. W.  L.M.  Efq.  T.D.  Gent. 

8.  The  Eels  are  obfeure  authors,  that 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  own  mud,  but 
are  mighty  nimble  and  pert.  L.  W. 
L.  T.  P.  M.  General  C. 

9.  The  Tortoifes  are  flow  and  chill,  and, 
like  paftcral  writers,  delight  much  in  gar- 
dens : they  have  for  the  moft  part  a fine 
embroidered  (hell,  and  underneath  it,  a 
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heavy  lump.  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.  The 
Right  Hon.  E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  charadleridics  of 
the  Bathos : and  in  each  of  tliefe  kinds  we 
have  the  comfort  to  be  bleffed  with  fun- 
dry  and  manifold  choice  fpirits  in  this  cur 
iiland. 

The  Advancement  of  the  Bathos, 

Thus  have  I (my  dear  countrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered 
the  hidden  fources  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I 
may  fay,  broke  open  the  a by  lies  of  this 
great  deep.  And  having  no.v  eftablifhed 
(?;ood  and  wholefome  laws,  what  remains 
but  that  all  true  moderns,  with  their  utmoft 
might,  do  proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  exe- 
cution ? In  order  whereto,  I think  I fhall, 
in.  the  feccnd  place,  highly  deferve  of  my 
country,  by  propofmg  fuch  a fcheme,  as 
may  facilitate  this  great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confelfedly  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  there  feems 
nothing  wanting  but  u nanimity  among  our- 
felvcs.  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that 
^11  and  every  individual  of  the  Bathos  do 
enter  into  a firm  aflbciation,  and  incorpo- 
rate into  one  regular  body  ; whereof  every 
member,  even  the  meanell,  will  fome-way 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  whole  ; in 
like  manner  as  the  vveakeft  reeds,  when 
joined  in  one  bundle,  become  infrangible. 
To  which  end  our  art  ought  to  be  put  upon 
the  fame  foot  with  other  arts  of  this  age. 
The  vail  improvement  of  modern  manu- 
fadures  arifeth  from  their  being  divided 
into  feveial  branches,  and  parcelled  out  to 
feveral  trades:  for  inilance,  in  clock  mak- 
ing, one  artill  makes  the  balance,  another 
the  fpring,  another  the  crown-wheels,  a 
fourth  the  cafe,  and  the  principal  work- man 
puts  all  together : to  this  ceconomy  we  owe 
the  perfedTion  of  our  modern  writers  ; and 
doubtlefs  we  alfo  might  that  of  our  modern 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  were  the  feveral  parts 
branched  out  in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  di- 
\rers  perfons,  no  other  way  remarkable, 
have  each  a drong  difpofition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  feme  particular  trope  or  figure. 
Ariftotle  faith,  that  the  hyperbole  is  an  or- 
nament fit  for  young  men  of  quality  j ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  thofe  gentlemen  a 
wonderful  propenfity  towards  it,  which  is 
marvelloufly  improved  by  travelling  : fol- 
diers  alfo  and  feamen  are  very  happy  in  the 
fame  figure.  The  periphrafis  or  circum- 
locution is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country 
farmers ; the  proverb  and  apologue  of  old 


men  at  clubs ; the  ellipfis,  or  fpeech  by 
half  words,  of  minifiers  and  politicians ; 
the  apofiopefis,  of  courtiers ; the  litotes, 
and  diminution,  of  ladies,  whifperers,  and 
backbiters ; and  the  anadiplofis,  of  com- 
mon criers  and  hawkers, who,  byredoubling 
the  lame  words,  perfuade  people  to  buy 
their  oyllers,  green  ballings,  or  new  bal- 
lads. Epithets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty 
at  Billingfgate,  farcafrn  and  irony  learned 
upon  the  water,  and  the  epiphonema  or 
exclamation  frequently  from  the  bear- 
garden, and  as  frequently  from  the ‘Hear 
him’  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time 
and  genius  upon  his  particular  figure,  would 
doubtlefs  attain  to  perfeftion  : and  when 
each  became  incorporated  and  fworn  into 
the  fociety  (as  hath  been  propofed)  a poet 
or  Orator  would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
fend  to  the  particular  traders  in  each  kind  ; 
to  the  metaphorill  for  his  allegories,  to  the 
fimile-maker  for  his  comparifons,  to  the 
ironifl  for  his  farcafms,  to  the  apophtheg- 
matill  for  his  fentences,  &c. ; whereby  a 
dedication  or  fpcech  would  be  compofed  in 
a moment,  the  fuperior  artift  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  together  all  the 
materials. 

I therefore  propofe  that  there  be  con-f 
trived,  with  all  convenient  difpatch,  at  the 
public  expence,  a rhetorical  chcllof  draw- 
ers, confiding  of  three  dories;  the  higheft 
for  the  deliberative,  the  middle  for  the  de- 
monfirative,  and  the  lowed  for  the  judicial. 
Thefe  lhall  be  fubdivided  into  loci  or  places, 
being  repofitories  for  matter  and  argument 
in  the  feveral  kinds  of  oration  or  writing  ; 
and  every  drawer  (hall  again  be  fubdivided 
into  cells,  refembling  thofe  of  cabinets  for 
rarities.  The  apartment  for  peace  or  war, 
and  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  may  in 
a very  few  days  be  filled  with  feveral  ar- 
guments perfectly  new  ; and  the  vitupera- 
tive partition  will  as  cafily  be  repleniihed 
with  a mod  choice  colleftion,  entirely  of 
the  growth  and  manufadture  of  the  prelent 
age.  Every  compoier  will  foon  be  taught 
the  ufe  of  this  cabinet,  and  how  to  manage 
all  the  regiders  of  it,  which  will  be  drawn 
out  much  in  tiie  manner  of  thofe  in  an 
an  organ. 

The  keys  of  it  mud  be  kept  in  honed 
hands,  by  fome  reverend  prelate,  or  valiant 
officer,  of  unquedlonable  loyalty  and  aflec- 
tion  to  every  prefent  cdablilhment  in  church 
and  date ; which  will  fufficiently  guard 
again d any  mlfchief  which  might  pther- 
wile  be  apprehended  from  it. 
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And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may 
be  at  dircretion  let  oat  by  the  day,  to  I'e- 
veral  great  orators  in  both  houles  ; from 
whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much  profit  and 
gain  will  accrue  to  our  fcciety. 

Dedications  and  Panegyrics. 

Now  of  what  necefiity  the  foregoing 
proje£l  may  prove,  will  appear  from  this 
fingle  confideration,  that  nothing  is  of 
equal  confequence  to  the  fuccefs  of  oar 
works  as  fpeed  and  difpatch.  Great  pity 
it  is,  that  fblid  brains  are  not,  like  other 
folid  bodies,  conftantly  endowed  with  a 
velocity  in  finking  proportionable  to  their 
heavinefs : for  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Bathos  as  with  thofe  of  nature,  which,  if 
the  careful  gardener  brings  not  haftily  to 
market  in  the  morning,  muft  unprofitably 
perilh  and  wither  before  night.  And  of 
all  our  produdlions  none  is  fo  fhort-lived 
as  the  dedication  and  panegyric,  which  are 
often  but  the  praife  of  a day,  and  become 
by  the  next  utterly  ufelefs,  improper,  inde- 
cent, and  falfe.  This  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, inafinuch  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts 
whereon  in  a manner  depends  that  profit, 
which  mull:  flill  be  remembered  to  be  the 
main  end  of  our  writers  and  fpeakers. 

We  lhall  therefore  employ  this  chapter 
in  {hewing  the  quickeft  method  of  com- 
pofing  them  : after  which  we  will  teach  a 
Ihort  way  to  epic  poetry.  And  thefe  being 
confefTedly  the  works  of  moil  importance 
and  difficulty,  it  is  prefumed  we  may  leave 
the  refl:  to  each  author’s  own  learning  or 
praflice. 

Firft  of  panegyric.  Every  man  is  ho- 
nourable, who  is  lo  by  law,  cuflom,  or  title. 
The  public  are  better  judges  of  what  is  ho- 
nourable than  private  men.  The  virtues 
of  great  men,  like  thofe  of  plants,  are  in- 
herent in  them,  whether  they  are  exerted 
or  not ; and  the  more  ftrongly  inherent, 
the  lefs  they  are  exerted;  as  a man  is  the 
more  rich,  the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great 
minifters,  without  either  private  or  oecono- 
mical  virtue,  are  virtuous  by  their  ports, 
liberal  and  generous  upon  the  public  mo- 
ney, provident  upon  public  fupplies,  jurt 
by  paying  public  interert,  courageous  and 
magnanimous  by  the  fleets  and  armies, 
magnificent  upon  the  public  expences,  and 
prudent  by  public  fuccei's.  They  have  by 
their  office  a right  to  a lhare  of  the  public 
flock  of  virtues ; befides,  they  are  by  pre- 
feription  immemorial  inverted  in  all  the  ce- 
lebrated virtues  of  their  predeceflbrs  in  the 
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fame  rtations,  efpccially  thofe  of  their  own 
ancertors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  co- 
lours of  honourable  and  difhonourable,  they 
are  various  in  dirterent  countries : in  this, 
they  are  blue,  green,  and  red. 

But,  forafinuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
public  doth  often  require  that  we  fhould  put 
fome  things  in  a ftrong  light,  and  throw  a 
ihade  over  others,  I fhal!  explain  the  method 
of  turning  a vicious  man  into  a hero. 

The  firrt  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden  rule 
of  transformation  ; which  confirts  in  con- 
verting vices  into  their  bordering  virtues, 
A man  who  is  a fpendthril't,  and  will  not 
pay  a jurt  debt,  may  have  his  injurtice 
tranformed  into  liberality;  cowardice  may 
be  metamorphofed  into  prudence;  intem- 
perance Into  good-nature  and  gocd-fellow- 
fhip;  corruption  into  patriotifm ; andlewd- 
nefs  into  tendernefs  and  facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  rule  of  contraries.  It 
is  certain  the  lefs  a man  is  endued  with  any 
virtue,  the  more  need  he  has  to  have  it 
plentifully  bertowed,  efpecially  thofe  good 
qualities  of  which  the  world  generally 
believes  he  has  none  at  ail ; for  who  will 
thank  a man  for  giving  him  that  which  he 
has } 

The  reverfe  of  thefe  precepts  will  ferve 
for  fatire ; wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark, 
that  whofo  lofeth  his  place,  or  becomes  out 
of  favour  with  the  government,  hath  for- 
feited his  {hare  in  public  praife  and  honour. 
Therefore  the  truly  public-fpirited  writer 
ought  in  duty  to  llrip  him  whom  the  go- 
vernment hath  rtripped;  which  is  the  real 
poetical  jurtice  of  this  age.  For  a full  col- 
led! ion  of  topics  and  epithets  to  be  ufed  in 
the  praife  and  difpraife  of  minirterial  and 
unminirterial  perfons,  I refer  to  our  rheto- 
rical cabinet;  concluding  with  an  earnefl 
exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to  obferve 
the  precepts  here  laid  down;  the  negledlof 
which  has  coft  fome  of  them  their  ears  in 
a pillory. 

jd  Recipe  to  make  an  Epic  Poem. 

An  epic  poem,  the  critics  agree,  is  the 
greatert  work  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
They  have  already  laid  down  many  me- 
chanical rules  for  compofitions  of  this  fort, 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  cut  off  almort  all 
undertakers  from  the  polfibility  of  ever  per- 
forming them;  for  the  firft  qualification 
they  unanimoufly  require  in  a poet,  is  a 
enius.  I {hall  here  endeavour  (for  the 
enefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it 
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inanifeft,  that  epic  poems  may  be  made 
without  a genius,  nay,  without  leaiTxing  or 
much  reading.  This  mufl;  neceihiiily  be 
of  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  who  confefs  they 
never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  con- 
vinced they  never  learn.  Moliere  obferves 
of  making  a dinner,  that  any  man  can  do 
it  with  money ; and  if  a profefied  cook 
cannot  do  witliout  it,  he  has  his  art  for  no- 
thing ; the  fame  may  be  laid  of  making  a 
poem  : it  is  eafily  brought  about  by  him 
that  has  a genius,  but  the  Ikill  lies  in  doing 
it  without  one.  In  purfuance  of  this  end, 
I fna’l  prefent  the  reader  with  a plain  and 
fure  recipe,  by  which  any  author  in  the 
Bathos  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand  per- 
formance. 

To  7nahe  an  Epic  Poem. 

For  the  Fable.  Take  out  of  any  old  poem, 
hiftory-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for  in- 
llance,  GeofrVy  of  rvionmouth,  or  Don  Be- 
lianis  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of  liory  which 
afford  moil  fcopc  for  long  deferipdens : put 
thefe  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the 
adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a iiero,  whom  you  may  chufe  for  the 
found  of  his  name,  and  put  him  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  adventures : there  let  him  work  for 
twelvc  books ; at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  cut,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or 
to  marry  ; it  being  neceilary  that  the  con- 
clufion  of  an  epic  poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  oji  Epifode.  Take  any  remain- 
ing adventure  of ) our  former  colleClion,  in 
which  you  could  no  way  involve  your  hero ; 
or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away  ; and  it  will  be  of 
ufe,  applied  to  any  other  perfon,  who  may 
be  loll  and  evaporate  in  the  courfe  of  tlie 
work,  without  the  lead  damage  to  tlie 
compofuion. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  Thefe  you 
may  cxiradl  out  of  the  fable  afterwards, 
at  your  leifure : be  fure  you  drain  them 
fufriciently. 

For  the  Ma-nners,  For  thofe  of  tlie  hero, 
take  all  the  bell  qualities  you  can  find  in 
the  mod  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  : if 
they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a confidency, 
lay  them  all  on  a heap  upon  him.  But  be 
fure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron 
would  be  tl. ought  to  have  ; and  to  prevent 
any  miUake  which  the  world  may  be  fub- 
jeft  to,  felcfl  from  the  alphabet  thofe  ca- 
pital letters  that  compofe  his  name,  and  fet 
them  at  the  head  of  a dedication  or  poem. 
However,  do  not  obferve  the  exacl  quan- 
tity of  thefe  virtues,  it  not  being  determined 


whether  or  no  it  be  necefiary  for  the  hero 
of  a poem  to  be  an  honed  man.  For  the 
under-charaders,  gather  them  from  Flomer 
and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  oc- 
cafion  ferves. 

For  the  Machines.  Take  of  deities,  male 
and  female,  as  many  as  you  can  ufe  : fepa- 
rate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  keep 
Jupiter  in  the  middle:  let  Juno  put  him  ini 
a ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Re- 
member on  all  occafions  to  make  ufe  of 
volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  de- 
vils, draw  tliem  out  of  Milton’s  Paradife, 
and  extracd  your  fpirits  from  Tadb.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  machines  is  evident : fince  no 
epic  poem  can  poffibly  fa  bud  without  them, 
the  vvifed  way  is  to  referve  tliem  for  your 
greated  neceflities.  When  you  cannot  ex- 
tricate your  hero  by  any  human  means,  or 
yourfelf  by  your  own  wit,  feek  relief  from 
heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  bufinefs 
very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the 
direft  prefeription  of  Horace,  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry  : 

Nec  deus  Interfit,  nill  dignus  vindics  nodus 
liiciderit.-— 

That  is  to  fay,  A poet  Oiould  never  calL 
upon  the  gods  for  their  adidance,  but 
‘‘  when  he  is  in  great  perplexity;” 

For  the  Defenptions.  For  a temped. 
Take  Earns,  Zephyr,  Auder,  and  Boreas, 
and  call  them  together  in  one  verfe;  add 
to  thefe  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the 
Icuded  you  can)  quantum  fufficit ; mix  your 
clouds  and  biilows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  defeription  here 
and  there  with  a quickfand.  Brew  your 
temped  well  in  your  head,  before  you  let 
it  a- blowing. 

For  a battle.  Pick  a large  quantity  of 
images  and  deferiptions  from  Homer’s 
Iliad,  with  a fpice  or  two  of  Virgil ; and 
if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay 
them  by  for  a fkirmifh.  Seafon  it  well 
with  fimiles,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent 
battle. 

For  a burning  town.  If  fuch  a deferip- 
tlon  be  necedary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there 
is  one  in  Virgil)  old  Troy  is  ready  burnt 
to  your  hands : but  if  you  fear  that  would 
be  thought  borrowed,  a chapter  or  two  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  cir- 
cumdanced  and  done  into  verfe,  will  be  a 
good  fuccedaneum. 

As  for  funiles  and  metaphors,  they  may 
be  found  all  over  the  creation ; the  mod 
ignorant  may  gather  them : but  the  diffi- 
culty 
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culty  Is  in  applying  them.  For  this  advlfe 
with  your  bookfeller.  Pope. 

§ 35*  Duty  of  a Clerk. 

No  fooner  was  I ele£led  into  my  office, 
but  1 laid  afide  the  powdered  gallantries 
of  my  youth,  and  became  a new  man.  I 
conliderf  d myfe.f  as  in  fome  wife  of  eccle- 
fialtical  dignity  ; fince  by  wearing  a band, 
which  is  no  fmall  part  of  the  ornament 
of  our  clergy,  I might  not  unworthily  be 
deemed,  as  it  were,  a hired  of  the  linen 
vellment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  may’h  conceive,  O reader,  with 
what  concern  I perceived  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  fixed  upon  me,  when  1 firft 
took  my  place  at  the  feet  of  the  pried. 
Waen  1 raifed  the  pfaim,  how  did  my 
voice  quaver  foi  fear ! and  when  I arrayed 
the  ihoulders  of  the  mlni'der  with  the  fur- 
plice,  how  did  my  joints  tremble  under  me  ! 

1 laid  wdthin  myfeif,  “ Remember,  Paul, 

“ thou  ftandefc  before  men  of  high  vvor- 
fillip  ; the  wife  Mr.  Jufiice  Freeman,  the 
“ grave  Mr.  John  Tonfon,  the  good 
“ Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  gen- 
tlewomen  her  daughters  •,  nay,  the  great 
Sir  Thomas  Truby,  K night  and  Baro- 
“ net,  and  my  young  mailer  the  Eiquire, 
who  thali  one  day  be  lord  of  this  raa- 
nor.”  Notwitiiilanding  which,  it  was 
my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfeif  to  the 
good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation  ; 
but  the  Lord  forbid  1 fiiould  glory  there- 
in. 

# # * * t(- 

I w'as  determined  to  reform  the  mani- 
fold corruptions  and abuLs  which  had  crept 
into  the  church. 

Fitfl,  1 was  erpeclally  fevere  in  whip- 
ping forth  dogs  from  the  temple,  all  except- 
ing the  lap-dog  of  the  good  widow  How- 
ard, a fober  dog  which  yelped  not,  nor 
was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I did  even  proceed  to  morofe- 
nefs,  though  fore  againfl  my  heart,  unto 
poor  babes,  in  tearing  from  them  the  half- 
eaten  apples  which  they  privily  munched 
at  church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me;  for  1 
remember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own 
hands  i did  make  plain  and  fmooth  the 
dogs-ears  throughout  our  great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches,  which 
were  formerly  fwept  but  once  in  three  years, 
I caufed  every  Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a 
befoni,  and  trimmed. 

Fifthly,  and  iallly,  I caufed  the  furplice 
to  be  neatly  darned,  wafned,  and  laid  in 
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frefii  lavender  (yea,  and  fometimes  to  be 
fprinklcd  with  rofe- water) ; and  I had  great 
laud  and  praife  from  all  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  parifn  kept  the 
miniiter  in  cleaner  linen. 

* * * • # 

Shoes  did  I make  (and,  if  intreated,. 
mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces 
alfo  did  I llsave  ; and  I clipped  the  hair. 
Chirurgery  alfo  i pradlifedin  the  worming 
of  dogs ; but  to  bleed  adventured  I not, 
except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my  two -fold 
profeffion,  there  palled  among  men  a merry 
tale,  deleffable  enough  to  be  rehearfed 
How  that,  being  overtaken  with  liquor  one 
Saturday  evening,  I ftiaved  the  priefi;  with 
Spanifh  blacking  fcrfiioesinkeadof  a w'afii- 
ball,  and  with  lamp-black  powdered  his 
perriwig.  But  thefe  were  fayings  of  men 
delighting  in  their  own  conceits  more  than 
in  the  truth  : for  it  is  well  known,  that 
great  was  my  care  and  fiiill  in- thefe  my 
crafts;  yea,  I once  had  the  honour  of  trim- 
ming Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  without  fetch- 
ing blood.  Furthermore,  I was  fought 
unto  to  geid  the  Lady  Frances  her  fpaniel, 
which  was  wont  to  go‘ailray : he  was  called 
Toby,  that  is  to  fay,  Tobias.  And,  thirdly, 
I was  entrufted  with  a gorgeous  pair  of 
Ihoes  of  the  faidlady,  to  fet  an  heel-piece 
thereon;  and  i received  fuch  praife  there- 
fore, that  it  was  faid  all  over  the  pariih,  I 
fiiould  be  recommended  unto  the  king  to 
mend  fhocs  for  his  majefiy  : whom  God 
preferve  ! Amen.  Ikiol, 

§ 36.  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  refieflion  up- 
on human  nature  itfelf,  that  few  people 
take  delight  in  feeing  beafis  carefs  or  play 
together,  but  almolt  every  one  is  pleafed 
to  fee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  another. 
I am  forry  this  temper  is  become  almofi;  a 
diilinguilhing  charafler  of  our  own  nation, 
from  the  obfervation  which  is  made  by 
foreigners  of  our  beloved  paflimes,  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We 
fhould  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  defiroy- 
ing  of  any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out 
of  wantonnefs ; yet  in  this  principle  our 
children  are  bred  up ; and  one  of  the  firft 
pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of 
inflicting  pain  upon  poor  animals : almoft 
as  ibon  as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  our- 
fclves,  we  make  it  our  fport  to  take  it  from 
other  creatures.  I cannot  but  believe  a 
very  good  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  fancy 
which  children  have  for  birds  and  infeds. 
Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a mother  who 

permitted 
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permitted  them  to  her  children,  but  re- 
Vv'arded  or  punifhed  them  as  they  treated 
th^m  well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than 
entering  them  betimes  into  a daily  exercife 
of  humanity,  and  improving  their  verydi* 
verfion  to  a virtue. 

I fancy,  too,  fome  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  common  notion,  that  ’tis  omi- 
nous or  unlucky  to  deftroy  fome  forts  of 
birds,  as  fwallows  and  martins.  This  opi- 
nion might  poffibly  arife  from  the  confidence 
thefc  birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by  building 
under  our  roofs ; fo  that  this  is  a kind  of  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  murder 
them.  As  for  Robin  red-brealls  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their 
fecurity  to  the  old  ballad  of  ‘‘  The  children 
in  the  wood.”  Howeverit  be, I don’t  know, 
J fiy,  why  this  prejudice,  well  improved 
and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  might 
not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prefervation 
of  many  innocent  creatures,  which  arc  now 
expofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  igno- 
rant barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the 
misfortune,  for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be 
treated  as  common  enemies,  wherever 
found.  The  conceit  that  a cat  has  nine 
lives,  has  coll  at  leall  nine  lives  in  ten  or  the 
whole  race  of  them  : fcarce  a boy  in  the 
flreets  but  has  in  this  point  outdone  Her- 
cules himfelf,  who  was  famous  for  killing 
a inoniler  that  had  but  three  lives.  Whe- 
ther the  unaccountable  animofity  againll 
this  ufeful  domellic  may  be  any  caufe  of 
the  general  perfecution  of  owls  (who  are  a 
fort  of  feathered  cats)  or  whether  it  be 
pnly  an  unreafonable  pique  the  moderns 
have  taken  to  a ferious  countenance,  I fhall 
not  determine:  though  1 am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  former;  fince  I obferve  the  foie 
reafon  aliedged  for  the  dellrudion  of 
frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like  toads.  Yet, 
amidll  all  the  misfortunes  of  thefe  un- 
friended creatures,  ’tis  fome  happinefs 
that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a fancy  to  eat 
them : for  fliould  our  countrymen  refine 
upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  ’tis  not 
to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  tor- 
ments, owls,  cats,  and  frogs,  may  be  yet 
xeferved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have 
another  fuccelTion  of  fanguinary  fports  ; in 
particular,  hunting.  I dare  not  attack  a 
diverfion  which  has  fuclv  authority  and 
cullom  to  fupport  it ; but  mull  have  leave 
to  be  of  opii^n,  that  the  agitation  of  that 
exercife,  with  the  example  and  number  of 
the  chafers,  not  a little  contributes  to  refill 


thofe  checks,  which  companion  would 
naturally  fugged  in  behalf  of  the  animal 
purfued.  Nor  fhall  I fay,  with  Monfieur 
Fleury,  that  this  fport  is  a remain  of  the 
Gothic  barbarity;  but  1 mud  animadvert 
upon  a certain  cudom  yet  in  ufe  with  us, 
and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived  from 
the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians : I mean 
that  favage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs 
upon  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  prefent  at 
the  death  of  a dag,  when  they  put  the 
knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat'  of 
a helplefs,  trembling,  aud  weeping  crea- 
ture. 

Queftuq-ue  cruentus, 

Atque  iinploranti  fioiilis.— — — — 

But  if  our  fports  are  dedrudlive,  our 
gluttony  is  more  fo,  and  in  a more  inhu- 
man manner.  Lobders  roaded  alive,  pigs 
whipped  to  death,  fowls  fewed  up,  are  tef- 
timonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofe 
who  (as  Seneca  exprefi'es  it)  divide  their 
lives  betwixt  an  anxious  confcience,  and  a. 
naufeated  domach,  have  a jud  reward  of 
their  gluttony  in  the  difeafes  it  brings  with 
it  : for  human  favages,  like  other  wild 
beads,  find  fnares  and  poifon  in  the  provi- 
fions  of  life,  and  are  allured  by  their  ap- 
petite to  their  dedruflion.  1 know  nothing 
more  fhocking,  or  horrid,  than  the  profpeft 
of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered  with  blood, 
and  filled  with  the  cries  of  the  creatures 
expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image 
of  a giant’s  den  in  a romance,  bed  revved 
with  the  fcattered  heads  and  mangled, 
limbs  of  thofe  who  were  flain  by  his  cru- 
elty. Fopfo 

§ 37.  PaJIoral  Comedy, 

I have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a, 
padoral  comedy,  becaufe  I think  the  tade 
of  our  age  will  not  relifh  a poem  of  that 
fort.  People  feek  for  what  they  call  wit,^ 
on  all  fubjeds,  and  in  all  places ; not  con- 
fide ring  that  nature  loves  truth  fo  well,  that 
it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flourifhing.  Con- 
ceit is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty  j 
it  is  not  only  needlefs,  but  impairs  what  it 
w’ould  improve.  There  is  a certain  ma- 
jedy  in  fimplicity,  which  is  far  above  all 
the  quaintnefs  of  wit : infomuch  that  the 
critics  have  excluded  wit  from  the  loftied 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  lowed,  and  forbid  it 
to  the  epic  no  lefs  than  the  padoral.  I 
diould  certainly  difpleafe  all  thofe  who  are 
charmed  with  Guarini  and  Bonarelli,  and 
imitate  TafTo  not  only  in  the  fimplicity  of 
his  thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  fable  too. 

if 
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Tf  furprifing  difcoverics  fliould  have  place 
in  the  ftory  of  a paftoral  comedy,  1 believe 
ic  would  be  more  agreeable  to  probability 
to  make  them  the  clFeds  of  chance  than  of 
defign;  intrigue  not  being  very  confiftent 
with  that  innocence  which  ought  to  con- 
ftitute  a fhepherd’s  charader.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  the  Aminta  (as  I remember) 
but  happens  by  mere  accident  ; unlds  it 
be  the  meeting  of  Aminta  with  Sylvia  at 
the  fountain,  which  is  the  contrivance  of 
Daphne ; and  even  that  is  the  moll  fimple 
in  the  world : the  contrary  is  obfervahle 
in  Pallor  Fido,  where  Corifea  is  lb  perfed 
a millrefs  of  intrigue,  that  the  plot  could 
not  have  been  brought  about  without  her. 

I am  inclined  to  think  the  paftoral  comedy 
has  another  difadvantage,  as  to  the  man- 
ners : its  general  defign  is  to  make  us  in 
love  with  the  innocence  of  a rural  life,  fo 
that  to  introduce  Ihcpherds  of  a vicious 
charader,  mull  in  fome  meafure  debafe  it ; 
and  hence  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  even 
the  virtuous  charaders  will  not  fhine  fo 
much,  for  want  of  being  oppofed  to  their 
cont  rarities.  . Pope. 

§ 33- 

Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  abandon  i^thsns  in  the 
time  of  Themiftocles,  fteps  back  again  out 
of  the  way  of  his  hillory,  purely  to  deferibe 
the  lamentable  cries  and  bowlings  of  the 
poor  dogs  they  left  behind.  He  makes 
mention  of  one,  that  followed  his  mafter 
acrofs  the  fea  to  Salamis,  where  he  died, 
and  was  honoured  with  a tomb  by  the 
Athenians,  who  gave  the  name  of  The 
Dog’s  Grave  to  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  he  was  buried.  This  refped  to  a 
dog,  in  the  mod  polite  people  in  the  world, 
is  very  obfervable.  A modern  inftance  of 
gratitude  to  a dog  (though  we  have  but 
few  fuch)  is,  that  the  chief  order  of  Den- 
mark (now. injurioufly  called  the  order  of 
the  Elephant)  was  inftituted  in  memory  of 
the  fidelity  of  a dog,  named  Wild-brat,  to 
one  of  their  kings,  who  had  been  deferred 
by  his  fubjefts : he  gave  his  order  this 
motto,  or  to  this  elFedl  (which  ftill  remains) 

Wild-brat  was  faithful.”  Sir  William 
Trumbull  has  told  me  a ftory,  which  he 
heard  from  one  that  was  prefent : King 
Charles  I.  being  with  fome  of  his  court 
during  his  troubles,  a difcourle  arofe  what 
lortof  dogs,  deferved  pre-eminence,  and  it 
being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  belong  either 
to  the  fpaniel . or  grey-hound,  the  Iqng 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  grey- 
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hound,  becaufc  (faid  he)  it  has  all  the  good- 
nature of  the  other  without  the  fawning. 
A good  piece  of  fatirc  upon  his  courtiers, 
with  which!  will  conclude  my  difeourfeof 
dogs.  Call  me  a cynic,  or  what  you  plcafe, 
in  revenge  for  all  this  impertinence,  1 will 
be  contented  ; provided  you  will  but  be- 
lieve me,  when  J lay  a bold  word  for  a 
Chriftian,  that,  of  all  dogs,  you  will  find 
none  more  faitiiful  than.  Yours,  See. 

Ibid, 

§ 39.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

7'he  morel  examine  my  own  mdnd,  the 
more  romantic  1 find  myfelf.  jVIethinks 
it  is  a noble  fpii  it  of  contradidion  to  fate 
and  fortune,  not  to  give  op  thofe  that  are 
fnatched  from  us ; but  to  follow  them  the 
more,  the  farther  they  are  removed  from 
the  fenfe  of  it.  Sure,  flattery  never  tra- 
velled fo  far  as  three  thoufand  miles  ; Ic 
is  now  only  for  truth,  which  overtakes  all 
things,  to  reach  you  at  tills  dillance.  ’Tis 
a generous  piece  of  popery,  that  purfucs 
even  ihofe  who  arc  to  be  eternally  abfent 
into  another  world  : whether  you  think  ic 
right  or  wrong,  you’ll  own  the  very  ex- 
travagance a lort  of  piety.  1 can’t  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  ftrewing  flowers  over  you,  and 
barely  honouring  you  as  a thing  loft;  but 
mull  confider  you  as  a glorious  though  re- 
mote being,  and  be  fcndi.ng  addreftes  after 
you.  You  h=(Ve  carried  away  lb  much  of 
me,  that  what  remains  is  daily  languiihing 
and  dying  over  my  acquaintance  here ; and, 
1 believe,  in  three  or  four  months  more  i 
(hall  think  Aurat  Bazar  as  good  a place  as 
Covent-garden.  You  may  imagine  this 
is  raillery;  but  I am  really  lb  far  gone,  as 
to  take  pleafure  in  reveries  ol  this  kind. 
Let  them  fay  I am  romantic ; lb  is  every 
one  fald  to  be,  that  either  admires  a fine 
thing,  or  does  one.  On  my  coufciencc,  as 
the  world  goes,  ’tis  hardly  worth  any  bo- 
dy’s while  to  do  one  for  the  honour  of  it : 
glory,  the  only  pay  of  generous  actions,  is 
now  as  ill  paid  as  other  juft  debts;  and 
neither  Mrs.  Macfarland,  for  immolating 
her  lover,  nor  you  for  conilancy  to  your 
lord,  mull  ever  hope  to  be  compared  to 
Lucretia  or  Portia. 

1 write  this  in  fome  anger ; for  having, 
fmee  you  went,  frequented  thofe  people 
moft,  who  feemed  moll  in  your  favour,  I 
heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talked 
of  lo  often,  as  that  you  went  away  in  a 
black  full-bottomed  wig  ; which  1 did  but 
aflert  to  be  a bob,  and  was  anfvvered,  “ Love 
is  blind. 1 am  perfLuaded  your  wig  had 

never 
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- never  fuiFered  this  criticirm>  but  on  the 
fcore  of  your  head,  and  the  two  eyes  that 
are  in  it. 

Pray,  when  you  write  to  me,  talk  of 
yourfelf ; there  is  nothing  I fo  much  deiire, 
to  hear  of : talk  a great  deal  of  yourfelf ; 
that  (lie  who  I always  thought  talked  the 
befr,  may  fpeak  upon  the  belt  fubjeft.  The 
fnrines  and  reliques  you  tell  me  of,  no  way 
engage  my  curiofity;  I had  ten  times  ra- 
ther go  on  a pilgi  image  to  fee  one  fuch  face 
■asyours,  than  both  St.  John  Baptifi’s  heads. 

I wiih  (hnceyou  are  grown  fo  covetous  of 
golden  things)  you  had  not  only  rJl  the  hue 
iiatues  you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  fet  up,  pro- 
vided you  were  to  travel  no  farther  than 
you  could  carry  it. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying. 
The  ladies,  with  refpedl  to  their  hufb.inds, 
deem  to  underltand  that  text  literally,  that 
commands  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens ; 
but,  I fancy,  many  a man  there' is  like  Ifla- 
. char,  an  afs  between  two  burdens.  I lhall 
look  upon  you  no  more  as  a Chriflian,  when 
•you  pafs  from  that  charitable  court  to  the 
land  of  jealoufy.  I expefl  to  hear  an  exa^t 
account  how,  and  at  what  places,  you  leave 
one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  after  an- 
other, as  you  approach  to  the  land  of  in- 
hdelity.  Pray  how  far  are  you  got  already? 
Amidil  the  pomp  of  high  mafs,  and  the 
i*a  v i ih  i ng  t h r i Ils  of  a S u nday  o p e ‘‘a , w ha  t did 
you  thinlc  of  the  cloftrine  and  difcipline  of 
the  church  of  England?  Had  you  from 
your  heart  a reverence  for  Stcrnhold  and 
.Hopkins  ? How  did  your  Chriftian  virtues 
hold  out  in  fo  long  a voyage  ? You  liave, 
it  feems  (without  paffing  the  bounds  of 
<Chriuendom)  out-travelled  the  fm  of  for- 
nication ; in  a little  time  you’ll  look  upon 
forae  otliers  with  more  patience  than  the  la- 
dies here  are  capable  of.  I reckon,  you’ll 
time  it  fo  well  as  to  make  your  religion  lad 
4:0  the  verge  of  Chriftendom,  that  you  may 
difeharge  your  chaplain  (as  immanity  re- 
quires) in  a place  where  he  may  find  feme 
bufineis. 

1 doubt  not  but  I fhall  be  told,  (when  1 
come  to  follow  you  through  thefe  coun- 
tries) in  how  pretty  a manner  you  accom- 
modated yourlelf  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  true 
Muilulmen.  I'hey  will  tell  me  at  what 
town  you  praddfed  to  fit  on  the  foplia,  at 
what  village  you  learned  to  fold  a turban, 
where  you  was  bathed  and  anointed,  and 
where  you  parted  with  your  black  full- 
boitom.  How  happy  mult  it  be  for  a gay 
young  woman,  to  live  in  a country  where 


it  is  a part  of  religious  worfuip  to  be  gjJ- 
dy-headeJ  ! 1 fnall  hear  at  Belgrade  how 
the  good  Bafliaw  received  you  with  tears 
of  joy,  how  he  was  charmed  with  your 
agreeable  manner  ('f  pronouncing  the 
words  Allah  and  Muhamed;  and  how  ear- 
neftly  you  joined  with  him  in  exhorting 
your  friend  to  embrace  that  religion.  But 
I think  his  objedlion  was  a jiid  one ; that  it 
was  attended  with  fomc  circumltances  un- 
der which  he  could  not  properly  reprefent 
his  Britamnc  rnajelty. 

Lallly,  1 fhall  hear  how,  the  firfl  night 
you  lay  at  f’era,  you  had  a vifion  of  Ma- 
homet’s paradife,  and  happily  awaked 
without  a foul  ; from  which  bleiTed  mo- 
ment the  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full 
liberty  to  perform  all  the  agreeable  func- 
tions it  was  made  for. 

I fee  I have  done  in  this  letter,  as  I of- 
ten have  done  in  your  company;  talked 
myfidf  intoa  good  humour,  when  I begun 
in  an  ill  one:  the  pleafure  of  addreiTing 
you  makes  me  run  on  ; and  ’tis  in  your 
pow'cr  to  fhorten  this  letter  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  by  giving  over  when  you  pleafe  : 
fo  i’ll  make  it  no  longer  by  apologies. 

Pope. 

§ 40.  P'he  Manners  of  a BookfcUer. 

To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

My  Lord, 

If  your  mare  could  fpeak,  flie  would 
give  an  account  of  what  extraordinary 
company  flic  had  on  the  road  ; which  fmcc 
Ihe  cannot  do,  I will. 

It  was  the  enterprizing  Mr.  Lintot,  the 
redoubtable  rival  of  Mr.  Tonl’on,  who, 
mounted  on  a flonc-horfe  (no  difagreeable 
companion  to  your  lordfliip’s  mare)  over- 
took me  in  Windfor-forelt.  He  faid,  lie 
heard  I defigned  for  Oxford,  the  feat  of 
the  Mnfes ; and  would,  as  my  bookfelier, 
by  all  means  acco  rpany  me  thither. 

I afked  liim  where  he  got  his  horfe  ? 
He  anfwered,  he  got  it  of  his  publilher ; 

For  that  rogue,  my  printer  (faid  he) 
‘‘  difappointed  me  : 1 hoped  to  put  him  in 
“ good  humour  by  a treat  at  the  tavern, 
‘‘  of  a brown  fricaffee  of  rabbits,  which 
‘‘  coft  two  fliillings,  with  two  quarts  of 
wine,befldes  my  converfation.  1 thought 
myTelf  cock-fure  of  his  hoiTe,  v/hich  he 
readily  promifed  me,  but  faid  that  Mr. 
« Tonfon  had  juft  fuch  another  defign  of 
<•'  going  to  Cambridge,  expelling  there 
the  copy  of  a new  kind  of  Horace  from 
Dr,  — and  if  Mr.  Tonfon  went,  he 

<'  was 
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xvas  pre-engaged  to  attend  him,  being 
to  have  the  printing  of  the  laid  copy. 

“ So,  in  fhort,  1 borrowed  this  llone- 
horfc  of  my  publifhcr,  which  he  had  of 
“ Mr.  Oldmixon  for  a debt  ; he  lent  me, 
“ too,  the  pretty  boy  you  iee  after  me : 
“ he  w-as  a fniutty  dog  yeilerday,  and  cod 
me  near  two  hours  to  wafn  the  ink  off 
his  face  : but  the  devil  is  a fair-condi- 
“ tioned  devil,  and  very  forward  in  his 
catechire  : if  you  have  any  more  bags, 
he  (hail  carry  them.” 

I thought  Mr,  Lintot’s  civility  not  to 
be  negledted  ; fo  gave  the  boy  a fmall  bag, 
containing  three  fhirts,and  an  Elzevir  Vir- 
gil ; and  mounting  in  aninllant,  proceeded 
on  the  road,  with  my  man  before,  my  cour- 
teous dationer  belide,  and  the  aforefaid 
devil  behind. 

Mr.  Lintot  began  in  this  manner: — 
“ Now,  damn  tliem  ! what  if  they  Pnould 
put  it  ill  the  news-paper  how  you  and  I 
‘‘  went  together  to  Oxlbrd  ? what  vvouid 
“ I care  r it' I (hould  go  down  into  Suf- 
fex,  they  would  fiw  1 was  gone  to  the 
fpea kf’r;  but  what  of  that?  if  my  fon 
were  bit:  big  enough  to  go  on  wiiii  the 
bu fined,  by  G—d  I would  keep  as  good 
company  as  old  Jacob.” 

Hereupon  I enquired  of  his  fon.  The 
''  lad  (fays  lie)  has  line  parts,  but  is  fome- 
what  fickly  ; much  as  you  arc — I fpare 
for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Wedmin- 
“ der.  Pray  donh  you  think  Wedminder 
to  be  the  bed  fchool  in  England  ? Mod 
of  the  late  minidry  came  out  of  it,  fo  did 
many  of  this  minidry  ; I hope  the  boy 
“■  will  make  Ins  fortune.” 

Don’t  you  defign  to  let  him  pafs  a year 
at  Oxford  ? To  what  purpole  ? (faid  iie) 
“ the  univeiTities  do  but  make  pedants, 
and  I intend  to  breed  him  a man  of  bu- 
finefs.” 

As  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking,  I obferved 
lie  fat  uneafy  on  his  faddle,  for  which.  I 
expred'ed  fome  folicitude.  Nothing,  fays 
he,  I can  bear  k well  enough  ; but  fince 
vve  have  the  day  before  us,  methinks  it 
would  be  very  pleafant  for  you  to  red 
awhile  under  the  woods.  When  we  were 
alighted,  “ See  here,  what  a mighty  pretty 
“ kind  of  Horace  I have  in  my  pocket ! 

what  if  ymu  amufed  yourfelf  in  turning 
“ an  ode,  till  we  mount  again?  Lord!  if 
“ you  pleafed,  what  a clever  mifcellany 
“ might  you  make  at  your  leifure  hours !” 
Peahaps  I may,  faid  I,  if  we  ride  on  ; the 
motion  is  an  aid  to  my  fancy;  a round 
trot  very  much  awakens  my  fpirits ; tlieij 


jog  on  apace,  and  I’ll  think  as  hard  as  I 
can. 

Silence enfued  fora  full  hour  : after  which 
Mr.  Lintot  Ingg’d  the  reins,  dopp’d  fiiort, 
and  broke  out,  Well,  Sir,  how  far  have 
you  gone?”  1 ani'weied  feven  miles. 
Z — ds  [ Sir,”  faid  Idntot,  “ I thought 
“ you  had  done  feven  danzas.  Oldfworth, 
**  in  a ramble  round  Wimbleton  hill,  would 
trandate  a whole  ode  in  half  this  time, 
“ ni  fay  that  for  Oldfworth  (though  I lod 
“ by  his  Timothy’s)  he  trandates  an  ode  of 
fiorace  the  quicked  of  any  man  in  Eng- 
“ land.  I remember  Dr.  King  vvouid  write 
verfes  in  a tavern  three  hours  after  he 
could-noc  fpeak  ; and  tiiere’s  Sir  Richard, 
“ in  that  rumbling  old  chariot  of  his,  be»- 
tween  Fleet-ditch  and  Sc.  Giles’s  pound, 
“ dtali  make  you  half  a job.” 

Pray,  Mr.  Lintot  (faid  I)  now  you  talk 
of  trandators,  what  is  your  method  of  ma- 
naging  them  ? “ Sir,  (replied  he)  thofeare 
the  fadded  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world; 
in  a hungry  fit,  they’ll  fwcar  they  under- 
dand  all  the  languages  in  the  univerfe : 
I have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a 
Greek  book  upon  my  counter,  and  cry, 
“ Ay,  tnis  is  Hebrew,  I mud  read  it  from 
“ the  latter  end.  By  G — d,  I can  never 
be  fure  in  thefe  fellows  ; for  I neither 
underdand  Greek,  Latin,,  French,  nor 
Italian  myfelf.  But  this  is  my  way;  I 
agree  with  them  for  ten  fnillings  per 
“ fheet,  with  a provifo,  that  I will  have 
their  doings  corredled  by  whom  I pleafe: 
‘‘  fo  by  one  qr  other  they  are  led  at  lad 
to  the  true  ibltfe  of  an  author  ; my  ]*udg- 
“ ment  giving  the  negative  to  all  my 
‘‘  trandators.”  But  how  are  you  fecure 
thole  correctors  may  not  impofe  upon  you  ? 
Why,  I get  any  civil  gentleman  (efpe- 
dally  any  Scotchman)  that  couies  into 
my  dtop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in 
Englilh ; by  this  I know  whether  my 
trandator  be  deficient,  and  whether  my 
“ corredlor  merits  his  money  or  not. 

i’ll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  lad 

month:  I bargained  with  S for  a 

new  verdon  of  Lucretius,  to  publidi 
“ againd  Tonfon’s  : agreeing  to  pay  the 
“ author  fo  many  fnillings  on  his  producing 
fo  many  lines.  He  made  a great  pro- 
‘‘  grefs  in  a very  Ihort  time,  and  I gave  it 
to  the  corredor  to  com.pare  with  the 
“ Latin  ; but  he  went  diredly  to  Creech’s 
“ trandation,  and  found  it  the  fame,  word 
for  word,  all  but  the  fird  page.  Now, 
what  d’ye  think  I did?  I arreded  the 
trandator  for  a cheat ; nay,  and  1 dop- 

ped 
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ped  the  corre(f!:or’s  pay  too,  upon  this 
proof,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  Creech 
inftead  of  the  original.” 

Pray  fell  me  next  how  you  deal  with 
the  critics  ? Sir  (faid  he)  nothing  more 
“ eafy.  I can  filcnce  the  mod  formidable 
of  them:  the  rich  ones  with  a Iheet  a- 
piece  of  the  blotted  mannicrint,  which 
“ cods  me  nothing;  they’ll  go  about  with 
“ it  to  their  acquaintance,  and  fay  they 
« had  it  from  the  author,  who  fubmitted. 

to  their  correction  : this  has  given  feme 
“ of  them  fuch  an  air,  that  in  time  they 
‘‘  come  to  be  confulted  with,  and.  dedi- 
“ cated  to,  as  the  top  critics  of  the  town. 
— As  for  the  poor  critics,  I’ll  give  you 
one  indance  of  my  management,  by 
which  you  may  guefs  at  the  red.  A lean 
“ man,  tint  looked  like  a very  good  feho- 
lar,  came  to  me  t’other  day  ; he  turned 
“ over  your  Homer,  Ihook  his  head,  Ihrug- 
“ ged  up  his  Ihoulders,  and  pifhed  at  every 
‘‘  line  of  it.  One  would  wonder  (fays  he) 

“ at  the  ft  range  prefumption  of  fome  men  ; 

“ Homer  is  no  iuch  eafy  talk,  that  every 
“ firipling,  every  verfifier--  He  was  going 
on,  when  my  wife  called  to  dinner — Sir, 
‘‘  faid  1,  will  you  pieafe  to  eat  a piece  of 
“ beef  with  me.'*  Mr.  Lintot  (faid  he) 

“ 1 am  ferry  you  fliould  be  at  the  ex  pence 
of  this  great  book ; I am  really  con- 
“ cerned  on  your  account — Sir,  I am  much 
obliged  to  you:  if  you  can  dine  upon  a 
‘‘  piece  of  beef,  together  with  a flice  of 
“ pudding — Mr.  Lintot,  I do  not  fay  but 
“ Mr.  Pope,  if  he  woul^but  condefeend 
**  to  ad  vile  with  men  of  laming — Sir,  the 
“ pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if  you  pieafe 

“ to  go  in My  critic  complies,  he  comes 

‘‘  to  a tafte  of  your  poetry ; and  tells  me 
in  the  Yame  breath,  that  your  book  is 
**  commendable  and  the  pudding  excel- 
lent. 

“ Now,  Sir,  (concluded  Mr.  Lintot)  in 
“ return  to  the  franknefs  1 have  Ihewn, 
pray  tell  me.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your 
“ friends  at  court  that  my  Lord  Lanfdown 
will  be  brought  to  the  bar  or  not  ?”  I 
told  him,  I heard  he  would  not ; and  I 
hoped  if,  my  lord  being  one  I had  parti- 
cular obligations  to.  That  may  be  (re- 
« plied  Mr.  Lintot)  ; but,  by  G— d,  if  he 
« is  not,  I fhall  lofe  the  printing  of  a very 
good  trial.” 

Thefe,  my  lord,  are  a few  traits  by 
which  you  may  difeern  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Lintot ; which  1 have  chofen  for  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a letter.  I dropt  him  as  foon  as  1 
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got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a viftt  to  my  lord  j 
Carlton  at  Middleton.  | 

‘ Idle  converftuions  I enjoy  here  are  not  ! 
to  be  prejudice^*  by  my  pen,  and  the  plea- 
fures  from  them  only  to  he  equalled  when 
I meet  your  lordlhip.  I hope  in  a few 
days  to  call  myfelf  from  your  horfe  at 
your  feet.  Pope. 

§ 41.  De/cription  of  a Country  Seat. 

To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  anfwer  to  a letter  ia  which  he  inclofed 
the  defeription  of  Buckingham-houfe, 
written  by  him  to  the  D.  of  Sh. 

Pliny  was  one  of  thofe  few  authors  who 
had  a warm  houfe  over  his  head,  nay,  two 
houfes  ; as  appears  by  two  of  his  epiftles. 

I believe,  if  any  of  his  contemporary  au- 
thors durll  have  informed  the  public  where 
they  lodged,  wc  fliould  have  found  the 
garrets  of  Rome  as  well  inhabited  as  thofe 
of  Fleet- flreet ; but ’tis  dangerous  to  let 
creditors  into  fuch  a fecret ; therefore  we  ^ 
may  prefume  that  then,  as  well  as  now-  \ 
a-days,  nobody  knew  where  they  lived  but  l 
their  bookfellers.  • : ] 

It  feems,  that  when  Virgil  came  to  I 1 
Rome,  he  had  no  lodging  at  ^11 ; he  firfl  | 
introduced  hiinfdf  to  Auguftus  by  an  j 
epigram,  beginning  NoSIe  pliiit  tota — an  I j 

obfervation  which  probably  he  had  not  I 
made,  unlefs  he  had  lain  all  night  in  the 
ftreet.  ^ 

Where  Juvenal  lived,  we  cannot  affirm  ; I 
but  in  one  of  his  fatires  he  complains  of  ' 
the  exceffive  price  of  lodging ; neither  do 
I believe  he  would  have  talked  fo  feelingly 
of  Codrus’s  bed,  if  there  had  been  room 
for  a bed-fellow  in  it. 

I believe,  with  all  the  oftentation  of 
Pliny,  he  would  h.ave  been  glad  to  have 
changed  both  his  houfes  for  your  grace’s  | 
one;  which  is  a country-houfe  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  a town- houfe  in  the  winter,  and  , 
muft  be  owned  to  be  the  propereft;  habita-  | 
tion  for  a wife  man,  who  fees  all  the  world 
change  every  feafon  vvitnout  ever  chang- 
ing himfelf, 

I have  been  reading  the  defeription  of  I 
Pliny’s  houfe  with  an  eye  to  yours ; but 
hading  they  will  bear  no  comparifon,  will 
try  if  it  can  be  matched  by  the  large  | 
country-feat  I inhabit  at  prefent,  and  fee  1 
what  figure  it  may  make  by  the  help  of  a 
florid  defeription.  |< 

You  mull  expedl  nothing  regular  in  my  | 
defeription,  any  more  than  in  the  houfe ; 
the  whole  vail  edifice  is  fo  disjointed,  and  ( 

the  I ' 
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the  feveral  parts  of  it  fo  detached  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  fo  joining  again,  one 
tannot  tell  how,  that,  in  one  of  my  poetical 
fits,  1 imagined  it  had  been  a village  in 
Amphion’s  time  ; where  the  cottages,  hav- 
ing taken  a country-dance  together,  had 
been  all  out,  and  flood  {lone-dill  with  a- 
tnazement  ever  fince. 

You  mud  excufe  me,  if  I fay  nothing  of 
the  front;  indeed  I don’t  know  which  it 
is.  A ilranger  would  be  grievoudy  dif- 
appointed,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
the  houfe  the  right  way.  One  would  rea- 
fonabiy  expefl,  after  the  entry  through 
the  porch,  to  be  let  into  the  hall : alas,  no- 
thing lefs  ! you  find  yourielf  in  the  houfe 
of  office.'  From  the  parlour  you  think  to 
dep  into  the  drawing-room ; but,  upon 
opening  the  iron  nailed  door,  you  are  con- 
vinced, by  a flight  of  birds  about  your  ears, 
and  a cloud  of  dud  in  )our  eyes,  that  it  is 
the  pigeon-houfe.  IF  you  come  into  the 
chapel,  you  find  its  altats,  like  thofe  of  the 
ancients,  continuadv  fmoaking;  but  it  is 
with  the  deams  of  the  adjoining  kitchen. 

The  great  hall  within  is  high  and  fpa- 
cious,  flanked  on  one  fide  with  a very  long 
table,  a true  image  of  ancient  horpitality  : 
the  walls  are  all  over  ornamented  with 
mondrous  horns  of  animals,  about  twenty 
broken  pikes,  ten  or  a dozen  blunderbuffes, 
and  a rudy  match-lock  mufquct  or  two, 
which  we  were  informed  had  ferved  in  the 
civil  wars.  Here  is  one  vad  arched  win- 
dow, beautifully  darkened  with  divers  ’feut- 
cheons  of  painted  glafs ; one  diining  pane 
in  particular  bears  date  1286,  which  alone 
preferves  the  memory  of  a knight,  vvhofe 
iron  armour  is  long  fince  perilhed  with 
tud,  and  whofe  alabadtr  nofe  is  moulder- 
ed from  his  monument.  The  face  of  dame 
Eleanor,  in  another  piece,  owes  more  to 
that  fingle  pane  than  to  all  the  glailes  flic 
ever  confulted  in  her  life.  After  this,  who 
can  fay  that  glafs  is  frail,  when  it  is  not 
half  fo  frail  as  human  beauty,  or  glory  1 
and  yet  1 can’t  but  figh  to  think  that  the 
mod  authentic  record  of  fo  ancient  a fa- 
mily fhoLild  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  in- 
fant who  dings  a done.  In  former  days 
there  have  dined  in  this  hall  gartered 
knights,  and  courtly  dames,  attended  by 
ufliers,  fewers,  and  fenefchals ; and  yet  it 
was  but  lad  night  that  an  owl  flew  hither, 
and  midook  it  "for  a barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  (up  and  down)  over 
a very  high  thrediold  into  the  great  par- 
lour. Its  contents  are  a broken-belly’d 
■virginal,  a couple  of  crippled  velvet  chairs. 


with  two  or  three  mildewed  piidnres  of 
mouldy  ancedors,  who  look  as  difmally  as 
if  they  came  frefh  from  hell,  with  all  their 
brimdone  about  them:  thefe  are  carefully 
fet  at  the  further  corner ; for  the  windows 
being  every  were  broken,  make  it  fo  con- 
venient a place  to  dry  poppies  and  muf- 
tard  feed,  that  the  room  is  appropriated 
to  that  life. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  I faid  before,  lies 
•the  pigeon-houie ; by  the  fide  of  which 
runs  an  entry,  which  lets  you  on  one  hand 
and  t’other  into  a bed-chamber,  a buttery 
and  a fmall  hole  called  the  chaplain’s  du- 
dy  : then  follow  abrewhoufe,  a little  green, 
and  gilt  parlour,  and  the  great  dairs,  under 
which  is  the  dairy  : a little  further,  on  the 
right,  the  fervants  hall ; and  by  the  fide  of 
it,  up  fixdeps,  the  old  lady’s  clofet  for  her 
private  devotions;  which  has  a lattice  into 
the  hall,  intended  (as  we  imagine)  that  at 
the  dime  time  as  die  pray’d  die  might  have 
an  eye  on  the  men  and  maids.  There  are 
upon  the  ground-floor,  in  all,  twenty-fix 
apartm.ents ; among  which  I mud  not  for- 
get a chamber  which  has  in  it  a large  an- 
tiquity of  timber,  that  feems  to  have  been 
either  a beddead,  or  a cyder-prefs. 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  form  of  a rotun- 
da, being  one  vad  vault  to  the  top  of  the 
houfe  ; where  one  aperture  ferves  to  let  out 
the  fmoke,  and  let  in  the  light.  By  the 
blacknefs  of  the  walls,  the  circular  fires, 
vad  cauldrons,  yawning  mouths  of  ovens 
and  furnaces,  yc^vvould  think  it  cither  the 
forge  of  Vulca*the  cave  of  Polypheme, 
or  the  temple  of  Moloch.  The  horror  of 
this  place  has  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
thi  country-people,  that  they  believe  the 
witches  keep  their  Sabbath  here,  and  that 
once  a year  the  devil  treats  them  with  in- 
fernal venifon,  a roaded  tiger  duffed  with 
ten-penny  nails. 

Above  dairs  wc  have  a number  of 
rooms ; you  never  pafs  out  of  one  into 
another,  but  by  the  afeent  or  defeent  of 
two  or  three  dairs.  Our  bed  room  is  very 
long  and  low,  of  the  exad  proportion  of 
a banbox.  In  mod  of  thefe  rooms  there 
are  hangings  of  the  fined  work  in  the 
world,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  Arachne 
fpins  from  her  own  bowels.  Were  it  not 
for  this  only  furniture,  the  whole  would  be 
a miferable  feene  of  naked  walls,  flaw’d 
ceilings,  broken  windows,  and  ruiiy  locks. 
The  roof  is  fo  decayed,  that  after  a fa- 
vourable {bower  we  may  expeft  a crop  of 
mufnrooms,  between  the  chinks  of  our 
floors.  All  the  . oors  are  as  little  and  low 

3 as 
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as  thofe  to  the  cabins  of  packet-boats. 
Thefe  rooms  have,  for  many  years,  had 
no  other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats, 
whofe  very  age  renders  them  worthy  of 
this  feat,  for  the  very  rats  of  this  venerable 
houfe  are  grey  ; fmce  thefe  have  not  yet 
quitted  it,  we  hope  at  lead  that  this  an- 
cient manfion  may  not  fall  during  the 
fmall  remnant  thefe  poor  animals  have  to 
live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  remove  to 
another.  There  is  yet  a fmall  fubfiftence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of 
the  library. 

We  had  never  feen  half  what  I had  de- 
fcribed,  but  for  a ftarch’d  grey-headed 
fteward,  who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as 
any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old 
family  pidure  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  entertained  us  as  we  pafied  from  room 
to  room  with  feveral  relations  of  the  fami- 
ly ; but  his  obfervations  were  particularly 
curious  when  he  came  to  the  cellar : he 
informed  us  where  flood  the  triple  rows  of 
butts  of  fack,  and  where  were  ranged  the 
bottles  of  tent,  for  toafls  in  a morning ; 
he  pointed  to  the  Hands  that  fupported  the 
iron* hooped  hogflieads  of  flrong  beer; 
then  flepping  to  a corner,  he  lugged  out 
the  tattered  fragments  of  an  unframed 
pidlure  : “ This  (fays  he,  with  tears)  was 
“ poor  Sir  Thomas  1 once  mafler  of  all 
“ this  drink.  He  had  two  fons,  poor  young 
“ maflers  ! who  never  arrived  to  the  age  of 
" his  beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very 
**  room,  and  never  went  out  on  their  own 

legs.”  He  could  not^afs  by  a heap  of 
broken  bottles  without  taking  up  a piece, 
to  fhew  us  the  arms  of  the  family  upon  it. 
He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  bydai^k  wind- 
ing ilotie  fleps,  w hich  landed  us  into  feve- 
ral little  rooms  one  above  another.  One 
of  thefe  was  nailed  up,  and  our  guide 
whifpered  to  us  as  a fecret  the  occafion  of 
it ; it  feenis  the  courfe  of  this  noble  blood 
was  a little  interrupted,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  by  a freak  of  the  lady  Frances,  who 
was  here  taken  in  the  fadt  with  a neigh- 
bouring pi;ior;  ever  fince  which  the  room 
has  been  nailed  up,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  Adultery- Chamber.  Tlie 
ghofl  of  lady  Frances  is  fuppofed  to  walk 
there,  and  fome  prying  maids  of  the  family 
, report  that  they  have  feen  a lady  in  a far- 
diiigale  through  the  key-hole : but  this 
matter  is  hufht  up,  and  the  fervants  are 
forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

1 mufl  needs  have  tired  you  with  this 
long  defcription  : but  what  engaged  me  in 
it,  was  a generous  principle  to  preferve  the 


memory  of  that,  which  itfelf  mufl  Toon  fail 
into  dull,  nay,  perhaps  part  of  it,  before 
this  letter  reaches  your  hands. 

Indeed  we  owe  this  old  houfe  the  fame 
kind  of  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an  old 
friend,  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay  even  in  his  lafl  extremities. 
How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted 
ftudy,  where  no  one  that  pafles  by  can 
dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and  even 
thofe  v/ho  would  dine  with  us  dare  not  flay 
under  our  roofl  Any  one  that  fees  it, 
will  own  I could  not  have  chofen  a more 
likely  place  to  converfe  with  the  dead  in. 

I had  been  mad  indeed  if  I had  left  your 
grace  for  any  one  but  Homer.  But  when 
1 return  to  the  living,  1 lhall  have  the  fenfe 
to  endeavour  to  converfe  with  the  bell  of 
them,  and  lhall  therefore,  as  foon  as  polH- 
ble,  tell  you  in  perfon  how  much  I am, 

&c.  Pc/f. 

§ 42.  Apology  for  his  religious  tenets. 

My  Lord, 

I am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  condcr-  ^ 
lence  on  my  father’s  death,  and  the  defire  j 
you  exprefs  that  I Ihould  improve  this  in-  i 
cident  to  my  advantage.  I know  your  * 
lordlhip’s  friendlhlp  to  me  is  fo  extenlive, 
that  you  include  in  thatwilh  both  my  fpi-  | 
ritual  and  my  temporal  advantage;  and  it  j 
is  what  1 owe  to  that  friendfhip,  to  open 
my  mind  unrefervedly  to  you  on  this  head.  1 
It  is  true  I have  loft  a parent,  for  whom 
no  gains  J could  make  would  be  any  equi- 
valent. But  that  was  not  my  only  tie  ; I j 
thank  God  another  ftill  remains  (and  long  ji 
may  it  remain)  of  the  fame  tender  nature;  j! 
Genitrix  eji  excufe  me  if  I fay 

with  Euryalus,  j, 

Ncqueam  lachrymas  perferre  parentis.  ! 

A rigid  divine  may  call  it  a carnal  tie,  but 
fure  it  is  a virtuous  one:  at  leaft  I am.  , 
more  certain  that  it  is  a duty  of  nature  to  i 
preferve  a good  parent’s  life  and  happi- 
nefs,  than  I am  of  any  fpeculative  point  | 
whatever. 

I 

Ignaram  hujusquodcunqueperlcli 
Hanc  ego,  nunc,  linquam  ? 

For  fhe,  my  lord,  would  think  this  fepara-  , 
tion  more  grevious  than  any  other  ; and  L 
for  my  part,  know  as  little  as  poor  Eurya- 
lus did,  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  adven- 
ture (for  an  adventure  it  is,  and  no  fmall  ' 
one,  in  fpiteof  the  moft  pofitive  divinity). 
Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  fpi- 
ritual  advantage,  God  only  knows ; this  I 

know#  I 
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know,  that  I mean  as  well  in  the  religion 
now  profels,  as  I can  poffibly  ever  do  in 
another.  Can  a man  who  thinks  fo,  juftify 
a change,  even  if  he  thought  both  equally 
good  ? To  fuch  an  one,  the  part  of  join- 
ing with  any  one  body  of  Chriitians  might 
perhaps  be  eafy ; but  I think  it  would  not 
be  fo,  to  renounce  the  other. 

Your  lordlhip  has  formerly  advifed  me 
to  read  the  beft  controverfies  between  the 
churches.  Shall  I tell  you  a fecret .?  I did 
fo  at  fourteen  years  old,  (for  I loved  read- 
ing, and  my  father  had  no  other  books)  ; 
there  was  a colledlion  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  both  Tides  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  Second ; I warmed  my  head 
with  them,  and  the  confequence  was,  that 
I found  myfelf  a papift  and  a proteftant  by 
turns,  according  to  the  laft  book  I read. 
I am  afraid  moft  feekers  are  in  the  fame 
cafe  ; and  when  they  Hop,  they  are  not  fo 
properly  converted,  as  outwitted.  You 
fee  how  little  glory  you  would  gain  by  my 
converfion.  And,  after  all,  1 verily  be- 
lieve your  lordlhip  and  I are  both  of  the 
fame  religion,  if  we  were  thoroughly  un- 
derftood  by  one  another  ; and  that  all  ho- 
ned and  reafonable  Chriftians  would  be 
fo,  if  they  did  but  talk  enough  together 
every  day ; and  had  nothing  to  do  toge- 
; ther,  but  to  ferve  God,  and  live  in  peace 
I with  their  neighbour. 

As  to  the  temporal  fide  of  the  queftion, 
I can  have  no  difpute  with  you ; it  is  cer- 
tain, all  the  benelicial  circumftances  of  life, 
and  all  the  fhining  ones,  lie  on  the  part 
you  would  invite  me  to.  But  if  I could 
bring  myfelf  to  fancy,  what  I think  you 
do  but  fancy,  that  I have  any  talents  for 
j a6live  life,  I want  health  for  it ; and  be- 

t Tides  it  is  a real  truth,  I have  lefs  inclina- 

; tion  (if  poffible)  than  ability.  Contem- 

! plative  life  is  not  only  my  fcene,  but  it  is 

; my  habit  too.  I begun  my  life,  where 

i moft  people  end  theirs,  with  a difrelilli 

1,  of  all  that  the  world  calls  ambition : I 

1 don’t  know  why  ’tis  called  fo,  for  to 

1 me  it  always  fcemed  to  be  rather  ftoop- 

' ing  ^than  climbing.  I’ll  tell  you  ray 

politic  and  religious  fenciments  in  a few 
words.  In  my  politics,  I think  no  fer- 
I ther  than  how  to  preferve  the  peaae  of 
my  life,  in  any  government  under  which 
I live ; nor  in  my  religion,  than  to  pre- 
ferve the  peace  of  my  confcience,  in  any 
church  with  which  I communicate.  I hope 
all  churches  and  all  governments  are  fo  far 
of  God,  as  they  are  rightly  underftood, 
and  rightly  adminiftered  : and  where  they 


are,  or  may  be  wrong,  I leave  it  to  God 
alone  to  mend  or  reform  them  ; which, 
whenever  he  does,  it  muft  be  by  greater 
inftruments  than  I am.  I am  not  a papift, 
for  I renounce  the  temporal  invalions  of 
the  papal  power,  and  deteft  their  arrogated 
authority  over  princes  and  ftates.  J am 
a catholic  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word. 
If  I was  born  under  an  abfolute  prince,  I 
would  be  a quiet  fubjedl : but  1 thank 
God  I was  not.  I have  a due  fenfe  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Britilh  conftitution.  In 
a word,  the  things  I have  always  wiftied 
to  fee,  are  not  a Roman  catholic,  or  a 
French  catholic,  or  a Spanilh  catholic,  but 
a true  catholic  : and  not  a king  of  Whigs, 
or  a king  of  Tories,  but  a king  of  Eng- 
land. Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  his 
prefent  majefty  may  be,  and  all  future 
majefties.  You  fee,  my  lord,  I end  like  a 
preacher : this  is  fermo  ad  clerum^  not  ad 
populum.  Believe  me,  with  infinite  obliga- 
tion and  fmcere  thanks,  ever  your,  &c. 

Pope, 

§ 43.  Defence  againft  a nohle  Lord's  Re^; 
fedlions. 

There  was  another  reafon  why  I was 
filent  as  to  that  paper — I took  it  for  a 
lady’s  (on  the  printer’s  word  in  the  title- 
page)  and  thought  it  too  prefuming,  as 
well  as  indecent,  to  contend  with  one  of 
that  fex  in  altercation  : for  I never  was  lo 
mean  a creature  as  to  commit  my  anger 
againft  a lady  to  paper,  though  but  in  a 
private  letter.  Biit  foon  after,  her  denial 
of  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a noble  perfon 
of  real  honour  and  truth.  Your  lordlhip 
indeed  faid  you  had  it  from  a lady,  and 
the  lady  faid  it  was  your  lordihip’s;  Tome 
thought  the  beautiful  by-blow  had  too  fa- 
thers, or  (if  one  of  them  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed a man)  two  mothers  ; indeed  I think 
both  faxes  had  a (hare  in  it,  but  which  was 
upperriioft,  X know  not ; I pretend  not  to 
determine  the  method  of  this  witty 

fornication  : and,  if  I call  it  your’s,  rny 
lord,  ’tis  only  becaufe,  whoever  got  it,  you 
brought  it  forth. 

Here,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  obferve  Ae 
different  proceeding  of  the  ignoble  poer, 
and  his  noble  enemies.  What  he  has  writ- 
ten of  Fanny,  Adonis,  Sappho,  or  who  you 
will,  he  owned,  he  publiflied,  he  fet  his 
name  to : what  they  have  publiftied  of 
him,  they  have  denied  to  have  written; 
and  what  they  have  written  of  him,  they 
have  denied  to  have  publiftied.  One  of 
thefe  was  the  cafe  in  the  paft  libel,  and  the 
3 I 2 other 
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other  in  the  prefent;  for,  though  the  pa- 
rent has  owned  it  to  a few  choice  friends, 
it  is  fuch  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
ny, in  the  moil  particular  terms,  to  the 
great  perfon  wdiofe  opinion  concerned  him 
mod. 

Yet,  my  lord,  this  epidle  was  a piece 
not  written  in  hade,  or  in  a paffion,  bat 
many  months  after  all  pretended  provo- 
cation; when  you  was  at  full  leifure  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  I the  objedl  Tingled, 
like  a deer  out  of  Teafon,  for  fo  ill-timed 
and  iil-placed  a diveilion.  It  was  a deli- 
berate work,  direded  to  a reverend  perfon, 
of  the  mod  ferious  and  facred  charader, 
w^ith  whom  you  are  known  to  cultivate  a 
ilridl  correfpor.der.ee,  and  to  whom,  it  will 
nor  be  doubted,  bat  you  open  your  fecret 
fenti.ments,  and  deliver  your  real  judgment 
of  men  and  things.  This,  I fay,  my  lord, 
with  fubmidlon,  could  not  but  awaken,  all 
my  refledion  and  attention.  Your  lord- 
fhip’s  opinion  of  me  as  a poet,  1 cannot 
help  ; it  is  yours,  my  lord,  and  that  were 
enough  to  mortify  a poor  man  ; but  it  is 
not  yours  alone,  you  mud  be  content  to 
diare  it  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dim- 
ciad,  and  (it  may  be)  with  many  more  in- 
nocent and  ingenious  gentlemen.  If  your 
lorddiip  dedroys  my  poetical  charader, 
they  will  claim  their  part  in  the  glory  ; 
but,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  if  my  moral 
charader  be  ruined,  it  mud  be  wholly  the 
work  of  your  lordfnip;  and  will  be  hard 
even  for  you  to  do,  unlcfs  I myfelf  co- 
operate. 

How  can  you  talk  (my  mod  worthv  lord) 
of  all  Pope’s  works  as  fo  many  libels,  af- 
firm, that  he  has  no  invention  but  in  defa- 
mation, and  charge  him  with  felling  an- 
other man’s  labours  printed  with  his  own 
name.?  Fye,  my  lord,  you  forget  yourfelf. 
Pie  printed  not  his  name  before  a line  of 
the  perfon’s  you  mention ; that  perfon 
himfelf  has  told  you  and  all  the  world,  in 
the  book  itfelf,  what  part  he  had  in  it,  as 
may  b«£  feen  at  the  conciufion  of  his  notes 
to  the  Odyffey.  I can  only  fuppofe  your 
lordfliip  (not  having  at  that  time  forgot 
your  Greek)  defpifed  to  look  upon  the 
tranflation  ; and  ever  fince  entertained  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  the  tranflator  to  cad  an 
eye  upon  it.  Befides,  my  lord,  when  you 
faid  he  fold  another  man’s  works,  you 
ought  in  judice  to  have  added  that  he 
bought  them,  which  very  m.uch  alters  the 
cafe.  What  he  ga'^e  him  was  five  hundred 
pounds : his  receipt  can  be  produced  to 
your  lordlhip.  I dare  not  affirm  he  was  as 
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well  paid  as  fome  writers  (much  his  iri^fe- 
riois)  have  been  fince ; but  your  lordlhip  ' 
will  refit'51  that  I am  no  man  ot  quality,  : 
either  to  buy  or  fell  feribbiing  lo  high  : and 
that  I have  neither  place,  penfion,  nor  ' 
power  to  reward  for  fecret  fervices.  It 
cannot  be,  that  one  of  your  rank  can  have  ' 
the  lead  envy  to  fuch  an  author  as  I am  5 i 
but,  were  that  poffihlc,  it  were  much  better  I 
gratified  by  employing  not  ycur  own,  but 
fome  of  thole  low  and  ignoble  pens  to  da  , 
you  this  mean  oflice.  I dare  engage  you’ll  ' 
have  them  for  lefs  than  1 gave  Mr.  Broom,  | 
if  your  friends  have  not  railed  the  rr.arkcto. 
Let  them  drive  the  bargain  for  you,  my  , 
lo.*‘d  ; and  you  may  depend  on  feeing,  every  ! 
day  in  the  week,  as  many  (and  now  and 
then  as  pretty)  verfes,  as  thefe  of  you  | 
lorddup.  I 

And  would  it  not  he  full  as  well,  that  ' 
my  poor  perfon  fiiould  be  abufed  bv  them>  1 
as  by  one  of  your  rank  and  quality?  Can- 
not Curl  do  the  fame  ? nay,  has  he  not  1, 
done  it  before  your  lordlliip,  in  the  fame  r 
kind  of  language,  and  almod  the  fame  {I 
words?  1 caimct  hut  think,  the  worthy  and 
difereet  clerg\m:m  hirnfelf  will  agree,  it  is  ^ 
improper,  nay,  unchrillian,  to  expole  the  {: 
perfonal  defers  of  our  brother;  that  both'  1 
fuch  perfect  forms  as  yours,  and  fuch  un-  1 
fortunate  ones  as  mine,  proceed  from  the  \ 
hand  of  the  fame  Maker,  who  falhioneth  I 
his  velTels  as  he  pleafeth ; and  that  it  iS'  a 
not  from  their  lliape  wc  can  tell  whether  |' 
they  were  made  for  honour  or  dilhonour.'  I; 
In  a word,  he  would  teach  you  charity  to  1 
ycur  greatcfl  enemies;  of  which  number,.  l| 
my  lord,  I cannot  be  reckoned,  fince,.  II 
though  a poet,  i was  never  your  flat-  N 
terer,  j, 

Next,,  my  lord,  as  to  the  obfeurity  of  - 
my  birth,  (a  reflection,  copied  alfo  froim  | 
Mr.  Curl  and  his  brethren)  I am  forry  to  ’ 
to  be  obliged  to  fuch  a prefumption  as  to  ; 
name  my  family  in  the  fame  leaf  with  your  I 
lordlhip’s : but  my  father  had  the  honour, 
in  one  inflance,  to  refemble  you,  for  he- 
was  a younger  brother.  He  did  not  in-  ' 
deed  think  it  a happinefs  to  bury  his  elden 
brother,  though  he  had  one,  who  \vanted 
fome  of  thofe  good  qualities  which  yours  1 
poffell.  How  fincerely  glad  could  1 be,  I 
to  pay  to  that  young  nobleman’s  memory  | 
the  debt  I owed  to  his  friend ihip,  whofe  1 
early  death  deprived  your  family  of  as-  j 
much  wit  and  honour  as  he  left  behind  him 
in  any  branch  of  it  ! But  as  to  my  father,  I 
I could  affure  you,  my  lord,  that  he  was  no 
mechanic  (iieitlier  a hatter,  nor,  which  | 

Blight  I 
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'might  pleafe  your  lordfhip  yet  better,  a 
cobler)  but  in  truth,  of  a very  tolerable 
family  ; and  my  mother  of  an  ancient  one, 
as  well  born  and  educated  as  that  lady, 
whom  your  lordfhip  made  choice  of  to  be 
the  mother  of  your  own  children  ; vvhofe 
merit,  beauty,  and  vivacity  (if  tranfmitted 
to  your  pofterity)  will  be  a better  prelent 
than  even  the  noble  blood  they  derive  ordy 
from  you  : a mother,  on  whom  1 was  ne- 
ver obliged  fo  far  to  reHedf,  as  to  fay,  fhe 
fpoiled  me  ; and  a father,  who  never  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  fay  of  me,  that  he  dif- 
approved  my  condufl.  In  a word,  my 
lord,  I think  it  enough,  tliat  my  parents, 
fuch  as  they  were,  never  coil:  me  a blufli ; 
and  that  their  fon,  luch  as  he  is,  never  coft 
them  a tear. 

1 have  purpofely  omitted  to  confider 
your  lordihip’s  criticifms  on  my  poetry. 
As  they  are  exadly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  forementioned  authors,  I apprehend 
they  would  juflly  charge  me  with  partiali- 
ty, if  I gave  to  you  what  belongs  to  them  ; 
or  paid  more  didinffion  to  the  fame  things 
when  they  are  in  your  mouth,  than  when 
tliey  were  in  theirs.  It  will  be  (hewing 
both  them  and  you  (my  lord)  a more  par- 
ticular refpedl,  to  obferve  how  much  they 
are  honoured  by  your  imitation  of  them., 
which  indeed  is  carried  through  your  whole 
epidle.  I have  read  fomewhere  at  fchool 
(though  1 make  it  no  vanity  to  have  for- 
got where)  that  Tully  naturalized  a few 
phrafes  at  the  inftance  of  fome  of  his 
friends.  Your  lordfhip  has  done  more  in 
honour  of  thefe  gentlemen ; you  have  au- 
thorized not  only  their  alTertions,  but  their 
dyle.  For  example,  A flow  that  wants 
(kill  to  reflrain  its  ardour, — a difHonary 
that  give  us  nothing  at  its  own  expence. 

; — As  luxuriant  branches  bear  but  little 
fruit,  fo  wit  unprun’d  is  but  raw  fruit — 
While  you  rehearfe  ignorance,  you  dill 
know  enough  to  do  it  in  verfe— Wits  are 
but  glittering  ignorance. — The  account  of 
how  we  pafs  our  time — and.  The  weight 

on  Sir  R.  W ’s  brain.  You  can  ever 

receive  from  no  head  more  than  fuch  a head 
(as  no  head)  has  to  give;  your  lordfhip 
would  have  faid  never  receive  indead  of 
ever,  and  any  head  inftead  of  no  head.  But 
all  this  is  perfeflly  new,  and  has  greatly 
enriched  our  language.  Poj;e. 

§ 44.  The  Death  of  Mr,  Gay. 

It  is  not  a time  to  complain  that  you 
have  not  anfwered  my  two  letters  (in  the 
lad  of  which  I was  impatient  under  fome 


fears)  : it  is  not  now  indeed  a time  to  think 
of  myfelf,  when  one  of  the  neared  and 
longed  ties  I have  ever  had  is  broken  all 
on  a fiidden,  by  the  unexpedled  death  of 
poor  Mr.  Gay.  An  infl  '.^imatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three  days. 
He  died  lad  night  at  nine  o’clock,  not 
deprived  of  his  I'enfes  entirely  at  lad,  and 
podefling  them  perfeflly  till  within  five 
hours.  He  afked  for  you  a few  hours  be- 
fore, when  in  acute  torment  by  the  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels  and  bread.  His  ef- 
fects are  in  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury’s  cuf- 
tody.  His  fiders,  we  fuppofe,  will  be  his 
heirs,  who  are  two  widows ; as  yet  it  is 
not  known  whether  or  no  he  left  a will. — 
Good  God  1 how  often  are  we  to  die  be- 
fore we  go  quite  off  this  dage  ? In  every 
friend  we  lofe  a part  of  ourfelves,  and  the 
bed  part.  God  keep  thofe  we  have  left ! 
Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  one’s  felf 
the  lead  of  ail. 

I lhall  never  fee  you  now,  I believe ; one 
of  your  principal  calls  to  England  is  at  an 
end.  Indeed  he  was  the  mod  amiable  by 
far,  his  qualities  were  the  gentled  ; but  f 
love  you  as  well,  and  as  firmly.  Would 
to  God  the  man  we  have  lod  had  not  been 
fo  amiable  nor  fo  good  ! but  that’s  a wifli 
for  our  own  fakes,  not  for  his.  Sure,  if 
innocence  and  integrity  can  dferve  hap- 
pinefs,  it  mud  be  his.  Adieu!  I can  add 
nothing  to  what  you  will  feel,  and  diminifh 
nothing  from  it.  Ibid. 

§ 45.  En-vy. 

Envy  is  almod  the  only  vice  which 
is  pradicable  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
place ; the  only  pafTioii  which  can  never 
lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation ; its  ef- 
fefts,  therefore,  aie  every  where  difeo- 
verable,  and  its  attempts  always  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  impoflible  to  mention  a name,  which 
any  advantageous  didindlion  has  made 
eminent,  but  fome  latent  animofity  will 
burd  out.  The  wealthy  trader,  however 
he  may  abdradl  himfelf  from  public  af- 
fairs, will  never  want  thofe  who  hint  with 
Shylock,  that  fliips  are  but  boards,  and 
that  no  man  can  properly  be  termed  rich 
w hofe  fortune  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unam- 
bitious graces  of  innocence  and  modefty, 
provokes,  whenever  fhe  appears,  a thou fand 
n.urmurs  of  detradlion,  and  whifpers  of 
fufpicion.  The  genius,  even  when  he 
endeavours  only  to  entertain  with  pleaf- 
ing  images  of  nature,  or  indruR  by  un- 
"313  conteded 
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contefled  principles  of  fcience,  yet  fufiers 
periecution  from  innumerable  critics,  whofe 
acrimony  is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of 
iecing  others  pleafed,  of  hearing  applaufes 
which  another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  fo  fa- 
miliar, that  it  efcapes  our  notice ; nor  do 
we  often  reflecl  upon  its  turpitude  or  ma- 
lignity, till  we  happen  to  feel  its  influence. 
When  he  that  has  given  no  provocation  to 
malice,  but  by  attempting  to  excel  in  fome 
ufeful  art,  finds  himfelf  purfued  by  multi- 
tudes whom  he  never  faw  with  implaca- 
bility of  perfonal  refentment ; when  he 
perceives  clamour  and  malice  let  loofe 
upon  him  as  a public  enemy,  and  incited 
by  every  flratagem  of  defamation  ; when 
he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  expofed  to  the 
W'orld ; and  every  failure  of  condudl,  or 
defeft  of  nature,  aggravated  and  ridiculed  ; 
he  then  learns  to  abhor  thofe  artifices  at 
which  he  only  laughed  before,  and  difcovers 
how  much  the  happinefs  of  life  would  be 
advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy  from 
the  human  heart. 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a flubborn  weed  of 
the  mind,  and  feldom  yields  to  the  culture 
of  philoibphy.  There  are,  however,  con- 
flderations,  which,  if  carefully  implanted, 
and  diligently  propagated,  might  in  time 
overpower  and  reprefs  it,  fince  no  one 
can  nurfe  it  for  the  hike  of  pleafure,  as 
its  effedls  are  only  lhame,  anguifli,  and 
perturbation. 

It  is,  above  all  other  vices,  inconfiflent 
with  the  charadler  of  a focial  being,  be- 
caufe  itfacr.lfices  truth  and  kindnefs  to  very 
weak  temptations.  He  that  plunders  a 
wealthy  neighbour,  gains  as  much  as  he 
takes  away,  and  improves  his  own  condi- 
tion, in  the  fame  proportion  as  he  impairs 
another’s;  but  he  that  blalls  a flourilhing 
reputation,  muft  be  content  with  a fmall 
dividend  of  additional  fame,  fo  fmall  as  can 
afford  very  little  confoladon  to  balance  the 
guilt  by  which  it  is  obtained. 

I have  hitherto  avoided  mentioning  that 
dangerous  and  empirical  morality,  which 
cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another.  Eut 
envy  is  fo  bafe  and  deteftable,  fo  vile  in  its 
original,  and  fo  pernicious  in  its  effedls, 
that  the  predominance  of  almoft  any  other 
quality  is  to  be  defired.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
lawlefs  enemies  of  fociety,  againft  whicE 
poifoned  arrows  may  honellly  be  ufed. 
Let  it  therefore  be  conflantiy  remem- 
bered, that  whoever  envies  another,  con- 
fefics  his  fupenority,  and  let  ihoie  be  re- 
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formed  by  their  pride,  who  have  loft  their 
virtue. 

It  is  no  flight  aggravation  of  the  in- 
juries which  envy  incites,  that  they  are 
committed  againft  thofe  who  have  given 
no  intentional  provocation  ; and  that  thq; 
fufferer  is  marked  out  for  ruin,  not  be- 
caufe  he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but  be- 
caufe  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  was 
required. 

Almoft  every  other  crime  is  pra(51ifed  by 
the  help  of  fome  quality  which  might  have 
produced  efteem  or  love,  if  jt  had  been  well 
employed ; but  envy  is  a more  unmixed 
and  genuine  evil ; it  purfues  a hateful  end 
by  defpicable  means,  and  defires  not  fo 
much  its  own  happinefs  as  another’s  mi- 
fery.  To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  any  one  fltould  afpire 
to  hcroifm  or  fandlity ; but  only,  that  he 
fhould  refolve  not  to  quit  the  rank  which 
nature  affigns,  and  wifti  to  maintain  th^, 
dignity  of  a human  being. 

Ratnbhr, 

§ 46.  Epicurus,  a Renjienjo  of  hls^ 
CharaSier, 

I believe  you  will  find,  my  dear  Hamil- 
ton, that  Ariftotle  is  ftill  to  be  preferred  to 
Epicurus.  The  former  made  fome  ufeful 
experiments  and  difeoveries,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  a real  purfuit  of  knowledge,  al- 
though his  manner  is  much  perplexed. 
The  latter  was  full  of  vanity  and  ambition. 
He  was  an  imp 0 (lor,  and  only  aimed  at 
deceiving.  He  feemed  not  to  believe  the 
principles  which  he  has  afferted.  He  com- 
mitted the  government  of  all  things  to 
chance.  His  natural  philofophy  is  abfurd. 
His  moral  philofophy  wants  its  proper  bafis, 
the  fear  of  God.  Monfleur  Bayle,  one  of 
his  warmeft  advocates,  is  of  this  laft  opi- 
nion, where  he  fays,  On  ne  fauroit  pas  dire 
ajfe^  de  bien  de  Vhonnetete  de  fes  maeursy  ni 
ajjez  de  mol  de  fes  opinions  fur  la  religion* 
His  general  maxim.  That  happinefs  con- 
firted  in  pleafure,  was  too  much  unguarded, 
and  muft  lay  a foundation  of  a moft  de- 
ftruftive  praftice : although,  from  his  tem- 
per and  conftituticn,  he  made  his  life  fufK- 
ciently  pleafurable  to  himfelf,  and  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  true  philofopHy.  His 
fortune  exempted  him  from  carq  and  foli- 
ci tilde;  his  valetudinarian  habit  of  body 
from  intemperance.  He  pafled  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time  in  his  garden,  where  he 
enjoyed  all  the  elegant  amufements  of  life. 
There  he  ftudied.  There  he  taught  his 
philofophy.  This  particular  happy  fitua- 
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don  greatly  contributed  to  that  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  indolence  of  body,  which  he 
made  his  chief  ends.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, refolution  fufficient  to  meet  the  gra- 
dual approaches  of  death,  and  wanted  that 
conftancy  which  Sir  William  Temple 
afcribes  to  him : for  in  his  lafl:  moments, 
when  he  found  that  his  condition  was  def- 
perate,  he  took  fuch  large  draughts  of 
wine,  that  he  was  abfolutely  intoxicated 
mid  deprived  of  his  fenfes ; fo  that  he  died 
more  like  a bacchanal,  than  a philofopher. 

Orrery* s Life  of  S-xvft. 

§ 47,  Example i its  Prevalence, 

Is  it  not  Pliny,  my  lord,  who  fays,  that 
ihe  gentleft,  he  fhould  have  added  the 
mod;  effedual,  way  of  commanding,  is  by 
example  ? Mitius  jubetur  exemplo.  The 
harlheft  orders  are  foftened  by  example, 
and  tyranny  itfelf  becomes  perfuafive. 
What  pity  it  is  that  fo  few  princes  have 
learned  this  way  of  commanding  ! But 
again  ; the  force  of  example  is  not  con- 
fined to  thofe  alone  that  pafs  immediately 
under  our  fight:  the  examples  that  me- 
mory fuggefts  have  the  fame  elfed;  in  their 
degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling  them  will 
foon  produce  the  habit  of  imitating  them. 
In  the  fame  epidle  from  whence  1 cited  a 
palTage  juft  now,  Seneca  fays,  that  Clean- 
thes  had  never  become  fo  perfed  a copy  of 
Zeno,  if  he  had  not  pafled  his  life  with 
him  ; that  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  the  other 
philofophers  of  that  fchool,  profited  more 
by  the  example  than  by  the  difcourfes  of 
Socrates.  (But  here  by  the  way  Seneca 
miftook;  Socrates  died  two  years  accord- 
ing to  fome,  and  four  years  according  to 
others,  before  the  birth  of  Ariftotle  ; and 
his  miftake  might  come  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  thofe  who  colleded  for  him ; as 
Erafmus  obferves,  after  Quintilian,  in  his 
judgment  on  Seneca.)  But  be  this,  which 
was  fcarce  worth  a parenthefis,  as  it  will, 
he  adds,  that  Metrodorus,  Hermachus,and 
Polyxenus,  men  of  great  note,  were  formed 
by  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  fchool.  Thefe 
are  inftances  of  the  force  of  immediate  ex- 
ample. But  your  lordfhip  knows,  citizens 
of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  ancef- 
tors  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ; fo 
that  whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  thefe 
venerable  buftoes  met  their  eyes,  and  re- 
called the  glorious  adions  of  the  dead,  to 
fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to  imitate 
and  even  emulate  their  great  forefathers. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  defign.  The 


virtue  of  one  generation  was  transfufed, 
by  the  magic  of  example,  into  feveral : 
and  a fpirit  of  heroifm  was  maintained 
through  many  ages  of  that  common-r 
wealth. 

Dangerous ) vchen  copied  voithout  Judg?nent. 

Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  himfelf 
in  great  difficulties,  when  thofe  wars  and 
calamities  began  which  Lewis  Sforza  firft 
drew  on  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by  flat- 
tering the  ambition  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
jn  order  to  gratify  his  own,  and  calling  the 
French  into  that  country.  Peter  owed  his 
diftrefs  to  his  folly  in  departing  from  the 
general  tenor  of  condud  his  father  Lau- 
rence had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  him- 
felf by  imitating  his  father’s  example  in 
one  particular  inftance.  At  a time  when 
the  wars  with  the  Pope  and  king  of  Naples 
had  reduced  Laurence  to  circumftances  of 
great  danger,  he  took  the  refolution  of  go- 
ing to  Ferdinand,  and  of  treating  in  perfon 
with  that  prince,  The  refolution  appears 
in  hiftory  imprudent  and  almoft  defperate : 
were  we  informed  of  the  fecret  reafons  oij 
v/hich  this  great  man  aded,  it  would  ap- 
pear very  pofllbly  a wife  and  fafe  rneafure. 
It  lucceeded,  and  Laurence  brought  back 
with  him  public  peace  and  private  fecurity. 
When  the  French  troops  entered  the  do- 
minions of  Florence,  Peter  was  ftruck  with 
a panic  terror,  went  to  Charles  the  Eighth, 
put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  fortreffes  of 
Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  country  into 
this  prince’s  hands : whereby  he  difarmed 
the  Florentine  commonwealth,  and  ruined 
himfelf.  He  was  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  driven  out  of  the  city,  by  the  juft 
indignation  of  the  magiftrates  and  people; 
and  in  the  treaty  which  they  made  after- 
wards with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  fti- 
pulated  that  he  fliould  not  remain  within 
an  hundred  miles  of  the  ftate,  nor  his  bro- 
thers within  the  fame  diftance  of  the  city 
of  Florence.  On  this  occafion  Guicciar- 
din  obferves,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  govern 
ourfelves  by  particular  examples  ; fince  to 
have  the  fame  fuccels,  we  mull  have  the 
fame  prudence,  and  the  fame  fortune  ; and 
fince  the  example  mull  not  only  anfwer  the 
cafe  before  us  in  general,  but  in  every 
minute  circumftance.  Bolinghroke. 

§ 48.  Exile  only  an  imaginary  Evil. 

To  live  deprived  of  one’s  country  is  in- 
tolerable. Is  it  fo Kow  comes  it  then 
to  pafs  that  fuch  numbers  of  men  live  out 
of  their  countries  by  choice  I Obferve  how 
3 I 4 the 
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the  llreets  of  London  and  of  Paris  are  crowd- 
ed. Call  over  thofe  millions  by  name,  and 
afk  them  one  by  one,  of  what  country  they 
are:  how  many  will  you  find,  who  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth  come  to  inhabit 
thefe  great  cities,  which  afford  the  largell 
opportunities  and  the  largeft  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  vice  ? Some  are  drawn 
by  ambition,  and  fome  are  fent  by  duty  ; 
many  refort  thither  to  improve  their  minds, 
and  many  to  improve  their  fortunes  ; others 
bring  their  beauty,  and  others  their  elo- 
quence to  market.  R.emove  from  hence, 
and  go  to  the  utmod  extremities  of  the 
Eaft  or  Weil : vifit  the  barbarous  nations 
of  Africa,  or  the  inhofpitable  regions  of 
the  North  ; you  will  find  no  climate  fo  bad, 
no  country  fo  favage,  as  not  to  have  fome 
people  who  come  from  abroad,  and  inhabit 
'"thofe  by  choice. 

Among  numberlcfs  extravagances  which 
pafs  through  the  minds  of  men,  we  may 
juftly  reckon  for  one  that  notion  of  a fecret 
affedion,  independent  of  our  reafon,  and 
fuperior  to  our  reafon,  which  we  are  I'up- 
pofed  to  have  for  our  country  ; as  if  there 
Were  fome  phyfical  virtue  in  every  fpot  of 
ground,  which  ncceflarily  produced  this 
tifed  in  every  one  born  upon  it. 

Amor  patriae  ratione  valenLior  omni. 

This  notion  may  have  contributed  to  the 
fccurity  and  grandeur  of  fates.  It  has 
therefore  been  not  unartfully  cultivated, 
and  the  prejudice  of  education  has  been 
with  care  put  on  its  fide.  Men  have  come 
in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others,  from  be- 
lieving that  it  ought  to  be  fo,  to  perfuade 
others,  and  even  to  believe  themfdves  that 
it  is  fo. 

Cannot  hurt  a rpfleJiing  Man. 

Whatever  is  bell  is  fafefl  j lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power ; can  neither  be 
given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great 
and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world. 
Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contem- 
plates and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it 
makes  the  noblcft  part.  Thefe  are  infe- 
parally  ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one,  we  lhall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us 
march  therefore  intrepidly  wherever  we 
are  led  by  the  courfe  of  human  accidents. 
Wherever  they  le.ad  us^  on  what  coalt  fo- 
ever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  full  not 
find  ourfelves  abfolutely  llrangers.  We 
ih^ll  meet  wnh  men  and  w omen,  creatures 
of  the  lame  figure,  endowed  with  the  lame 
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faculties,  and  born  under  the  fame  law's  of 
nature. 

We  fliall  fee  the  fame  virtues  and  vices„ 
fiowing  fromthefamc  principles, but  varied 
in  a thoufand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  iniSiiite  variety  of  laws 
and  culloms  which  is  eflablifhed  for  the 
fame  univerfal  end,  the  prefervation  of  fo- 
ciety.  We  lhall  feel  the  fame  revolution 
of  feafons,  and  the  fame  fun  and  moon  will 
guide  the  courfe  of  our  year.  The  fame 
azure  vault,  befpangled  with  liars,  will  be 
every  w'hcre  (pread  over  our  heads.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  w'e  may 
not  admire  thofe  planets  which  roll,  like 
ours,  in  different  orbits  round  the  fame  cen- 
tral fun;  from  whence  we  may  not  difeover 
an  objefl  Hill  more  llupendous,  that  army 
of  fixed  liars  hung  up  in  the  immenfe  fpace 
of  the  univerfe;  innumerable  funs,  whole 
beams  enlighten  and  cherilh  the  unknown 
worlds  w'hich  roll  around  them  : and  whilH 
I am  ravifl)ed  by  fuch  contemplations  as 
thefe,  whilll  my  foul  is  thus  railed  up  to 
heaven,  it  imports  me  little  w’hat  ground 
i tread  upon.  - B.ol'mgbroke. 

§ 49.  The  Lo've  cf  Fame. 

I can  by  no  means  agree  with  you  in 
. thinking  that  the  love  of  fame  is  a pallious 
which  either  reafon  or  religion  condemns. 
I confefs,  indeed,  there  are  lome  who  have, 
reprefented  it  as  inconlillent  with  both; 
and!  remember,  in  particular,  the  excel ient 
author  of  The  Religion  of  Nature  deli- 
neated, has  treated  it  as  highly  irrational 
and  abfurd.  As  the  paffage  falls  in  fo^ 
thoroughly  with  your  own  turn  of  thought, 
you  will  have  no  objedion,  I imagine,  to 
my  quoting  it  at  laige  and  I give  it  yon, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  a very  great  authority- 
on  your  fide.  “ In  reality,”  fays  that  wn  iter, 
“ the  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more 
to  pollerity,  becaufe  lus  name  is  tranf- 
“ mitted  to  them : He  doth  not  live  becaufe 
‘‘  his  name  does.  When  it  is  faid,  Julius 
Ctefar  fubdued  Gaul, conquered  Pompey, 
See.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the 
conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Julius  Ctefar, 
**  i.  e.  Ccefar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
“ is  the  fame  thing  ; Caefar  is  as  much 
“ known  by  one  defignation  as  by  the 
“ other.  I'he  amount  then  is  only  this : 
that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquer- 
“ ed  Pompey ; or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is 
“ as  little  known  now  as  Caefar,  fomebody 
conquered  fomebody.  Such  a poor  bufi- 
nefs  is  this  boalled  immortality  1 and 

“ fuch 
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fuck  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us ! 
To  difcerning  men  this  tame  is  mere  air, 
and  what  they  defpife,  if  not  Ihqn.’^ 
Butfurely  hwere  to  confider  too  cu- 
rioufly,”  as  Horatio  fays  to  Hamlet, 
to  confider  thus,”  For  though  fame 
with  pofterity  fliould  be,  in  the 
analyfis  of  it,  no  other  than  what  it  is  here 
defcribed,  a mere  uninterelling  propofition, 
amounting  to  nothing  more  than  that  fome- 
body  aded  meritorioufly  ; yet  it  would  not 
nccelfarily  follow,  that  true  philofophy 
would  baniih  the  defire  of  it  from  the  hu- 
man breafl.  For  this  paflion  may  be  (as 
moll  certainly  it  is)  wifely  implanted  in  our 
fpecies,  notwithllanding  the  corrcfponding 
objedl  fhould  in  reality  be  very  different 
from  w'hat  it  appears  in  imagination.  Do 
not  many  of  our  moll  refined  and  even 
contemplative  pleafures  owe  their  exigence 
t.0  our  miftakes?  It  is  but  extending  (1 
will  not  fay,  improving)  fome  of  our  fenfes 
, to  a higher  degree  of  acutenefs  than  we 
now  poffefs  them,  to  make  the  fairell  views 
of  nature,  or  the  noblefl  produclions  of 
art,  appear  horrid  and  deformed.  To  fee 
things  as  they  truly  and  in  themfelves  are, 
would  not  always,  perhaps,  be  of  advan- 
tage to  us  in  the  intelledual  world,  any 
more  than  in  the  natural.  But,  after  all, 
who  ihall  certainly  aflure  us,  that  the  plea- 
fure  of  virtuous  fame  dies  with  its  poffellor, 
and  reaches  not  to  a farther  feene  of  ex- 
igence? There  is  nothing,  it  ihould  feem, 
either  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppof- 
ing  it  poflible  at  leall,  that  the  praifes  of 
the  good  and  the  judicious,  that  fweetell 
mufic  to  an  honefl  ear  in  this  world,  may 
be  echoed  back  to  the  manfions  of  the 
next:  tiiat  the  poet’s  defeription  of  fame 
may  be  literally  true,  and  though  fhe  walks 
upon  earth,  fhe  may  yet  lift  her  head  into 
heaven. 

But  can  it  be  reafonable  to  extinguilh  a 
paflion  which  nature  has  univerfally  lighted 
up  in  the  human  bread,  and  which  we  con- 
flantly  find  to  burn  with  moil  flrength  and 
brightnefs  in  the  noblefl  and  bed  formed 
bofoms?  Accordingly  revelation  is  fo  far 
from  endeavouring  (as  you  fuppofe)  to 
eradicate  the  feed  which  nature  hath  thus 
deeply  planted,  that  die  rather  feems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  cheridi  and  forward  its 
growth.  To  be  exalted  <vuith  honour y and 
to  be  had  in  enjerlajiing  remefnbra?icey  are  in 
the  number  of  thofe  encouragements  which 
the  Jewifh  difpenfation  offered  to  the  vir- 
tuous ; as  the  perfon  from  whom  the  facred 
author  of  the  Chridian  fydem  received  his 
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birth,  is  herfelf  reprefentedas  rejoicing  that 
cdl  gejieraiions  Jhould  call  her  blejjcd. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage 
of  cherifliing  this  high  regard  to  poderity, 
this  noble  defire  of  an  after  life  in  the 
breath  of  others,  one  need  only  look  back 
upon  the  hidory  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  What  other  principle  was  it, 
which  produced  that  exalted  drain  of  vir- 
tue in  thofe  days,  that  may  well  ferve  as  a 
model  to  thefe  ? Was  it  not  the  confentiens 
laiLS  bonorunii  the  mcorrupta  ^ox  bene  judi- 
cantum  (as  Tully  calls  it)  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupted 
applaufe  of  the  wife,  that  animated  their 
mod  generous  purfuits? 

To  confefs  the  truth,  I have  been  ever 
inclined  to  think  it  a very  dangerous  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour  to  leden  the  motives 
of  right  conduCl,  or  to  raife  any  fufpicion 
concerning  their  folidity.  The  temipers 
and  difpofitions  of  mankind  are  fo  extreme- 
ly diderent,  that  it  feems  necedary  they 
fliould  be  called  into  adlion  by  a variety  of 
incitements.  Thus,  while  fome  are  wil- 
ling to  wed  virtue  for  herperfonal  charms, 
otliers  are  engaged  to  take  her  for  the  fake 
of  her  expedted  dowry  : and  fince  her  fol- 
lowers and  admirers  have  fo  little  hopes 
from  her  in  prefent,  it  were  pity,  me- 
thinks,  to  reafon  them  out  of  any  imagin- 
ed advantape  in  reverfion. 

O 

F ifzojborne’ s Letters, 

§ 50.  Enthujlaf7n, 

Though  I rejoice  in  the  hope  of  feeing 
enthulialm  expelled  from  her  religious  do"- 
minions,  let  me  intreat  you  to  leave  her  in 
the  undidurbed  enjoyment  of  her  civil  pof- 
feflioiis.  To  own  the  truth,  I look  upon 
enthufiafm,  in  all  other  points  but  that  of 
religion,  to  be  a very  neceffary  turn  of 
mind;  as  indeed  it  is  a vein  which  nature 
feems  to  have  marked  with  more  or  lefs 
drength  in  the  tempers  of  mod  men.  No 
matter  what  the  objedl  is,  whether  bufi- 
nels,  pleafures,  or  the  fine  arts ; whoever 
purfues  them  to  any  purpofe  mud  do  fo 
con  amore : and  inamoratos,  you  know,  of 
every  kind,  are  all  enthufiads.  There  is 
indeed  a certain  heightening  faculty  which 
univerfally  prevails  through  our  fpecies; 
and  we  are  all  of  us,  perhaps  in  our  feve- 
ral  favourite  purfuits,  pretty  much  in  the 
circumdances  of  the  renowned  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  when  he  attacked  the  bar- 
ber’s brazen  bafon,  for  Mambri no’s  golden 
helmet. 

What  is  Tally’s  aliquid  mmenfum  in- 

jinitumquey 
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finitumquey  which  he  profefles  to  afpire  after 
in  oratory,  but  a piece  of  true  rhetorical 
Quixotifm  ? Yet  never,  I will  venture  to 
attirm,  would  he  have  glowed  with  fo  much 
eloquence,  had  he  been  warmed  with  lefs 
eii'tuufiafm.  1 am  perfuaded  indeed,  that 
nothing  great  or  glorious  was  ever  per- 
formed, where  this  quality  had  not  a prin- 
cipal concern;  and  as  our  palfions  add  vi- 
gour to  our  adlions,  enthufiafm  gives  fpirit 
to  our  palfions.  I might  add  too,  that  it 
even  opens  and  enlarges  our  capacities. 
Accordingly  I have  been  informed,  that 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  prefent  age 
iiever  fits  down  to  ftucly,  till  he  has  railed 
bis  imagination  by  the  power  of  mufic. 
Eor  this  purpofe  he  has  a band  of  inllru- 
ments  placed  near  his  library,  which  play 
till  he  finds  himfelf  elevated  to  a proper 
height;  upon  which  he  gives  a fignal,  and 
they  inllantly  ceafe. 

But  thofe  high  conceits  which  are  fug- 
gelled  by  enthuliafm,  contribute  not  only 
to  the  pleafure  and  perfedlion  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  to  mofi:  other  efte(fls  of  our  aftion 
and  indullry.  To  firike  this  fpirit  there- 
fore out  of  the  human  conllitution,  to  re- 
duce things  to  their  precife  philofophical 
I'landard,.  would  be  to  check  Ibme  of  the 
main  wheels  of  fociety,  and  to  fix  half  the 
world  in  an  ufelefs  apathy.  For  if  enthu- 
fialm  did  not  add  an  imaginary  value  to 
moll  of  the  objedls  of  our  purfuit;  if  fancy 
did  not  give  them  their  brighteft  colours, 
they  would  generally  perhaps,  wear  an 
appearance  too  contemptible  to  excite  de- 
fire ; 

Weary’d  vve  (hould  lie  down  in  death. 

This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more, 

V you  thought  fame  an  empty  breath, 

I Phillis  but  a perjur’d  whore.  Prior. 

In  a word,  this  enthufiafm  for  which  I 
am  pleading,  is  a beneficent  enchantrefs, 
ivho  never  exerts  her  magic  but  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  only  deals  about  her  friendly 
fpclls  in  order  t«  raife  imaginary  beauties, 
or  to  improve  real  ones.  The  word  that 
can  be  faid  of  her  is,  that  fhe  is  a kind  de- 
ceiver, and  an  obliging  flatterer. 

Fitx.cfborne^ s Lett, 

§51.  Free-thinking,  the  ‘various  J^hufes  com~ 
fnitied  hy  the  V ulgar  in  this  Point. 

The  publication  of  lord  Bolingbrokc’s 
pofihumous  works  has  given  new  life  and 
ipirit  to  free-thinking.  We  feem  at  prefent 
to  be  endeavouring  to  unlearn  our  c.itc- 
chifiPj  with  ail  that  we  have  been  taught 
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about  religion,  in  order  to  model  our  faith 
to  the  faihion  of  his  lordlhip’s  fyitem.  W"e 
have  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw  away 
our  bibles,  turn  the  churches  into  theatres, 
and  rejoice  that  an  a.t\  of  parliament  now 
in  force  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  getting- 
rid  of  the  clergy  by  tranfportation.  J was 
in  hopes  the  extraordinary  price  of  thefe 
volumes  would  have  confined  their  influ- 
ence to  perfons  of  quality.  As  they  are 
placed  above  extreme  indigence  and  abfo- 
lute  want  of  bread,  their  lool'e  notions  would 
have  carried  them  no  further  than  cheating 
at  cards,  or  perhaps  plundering  their  coun- 
try; but  if  thefe  opinions  fpread  among 
the  vulgar,  we  fhall  be  knocked  down  at 
noon-day  in  our  ftreets,  and  nothing  will 
go  forward  but  robberies  and  murders. 

The  in  fiances  I have  lately  feen  of  free-^ 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
make  me  fear,  they  are  going  to  be  as 
fafhionable  and  as  wicked  as  their  betters^ 

I went  the  other  night  to  the  Robin  Hood, 
where  it  is  ufual  for  the  advocates  agaiiifi: 
religion  to  afienible,  and  openly  avow  their 
infidelity.  One  of  the  quefiions  for  the 
night  was,  Whether  lord  Bolingbroke 
had  not  done  greater  fei  vice  to  mankind 
by  his  writings,  than  the  apofiles  or  evan- 
gelifts  ?”  As  this  fociety  is  cliiefy  com-  - 
poled  of  lawyers  clerks,  petty  tradefmen, 
and  the  iowefi  mechanics,  I was  at  firft  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  amazing  erudition  among 
them.  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb, 
and  Mandeville,  they  feemed  to  have  got 
by  heart.  A fhoe-maker  harangued  his 
five  minutes  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
tenets  maintained  by  lord  Bolingbroke : 
but  1 foon  found  that  his  reading  had  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  idea  of  a Patriot 
King,  which  he  had  miftaken  for  a glorious 
fyfiem  of  free-thinking.  I could  not  help 
fmiling  at  another  of  the  company,  who  ' 
took  pains  to  Ihevv  his  dilbelief  of  the  gof- 
pel,  by  unfainting  the  apofiles,  and  calling 
them  by  no  other  title  than  plain  Paul  or 
plain  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  this  fo- 
ciety have  indeed  almoft  induced  me  to 
wifii  that  (like  the  Roman  Catholics)  they 
were  not  permitted  to  read  the  bible,  rather 
than  they  fhould  read  it  only  to  abufe  it. 

I have  frequently  heard  many  wife 
tradefmen  fettling  the  mofi  important  ar- 
ticles of  our  faith  over  a pint  of  beer.  A 
baker  took  occafion  from  Canning’s  affair 
to  maintain^  in  oppofition  to  the  feriptures, 
that  man  might  live  by  bread  alone,  at  . 
leait  that  woman  might;  for  elfe,”  fiid 
ke,  ho'v  could  the  girl  have  been  fup- 

ported 
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ported  for  a whole  month  by  a few  hard 
“ crufts?”  In  anfwer  to  this,  a barber- 
furgeon  fet  forth  the  improbability  of  that 
flory;  and  thence  inferred,  that  it  was  im- 
poftible  for  our  Saviour  to  have  fafted  forty 
days  in  the  wildernefs.  I lately  heard  a 
midfhipman  fwear  that  the  hible  was  all  a 
lie  ; for  he  had  failed  round  the  world  with 
lord  Anfon,  and  if  there  had  been  any  Red 
Sea,  he  muil  have  met  with  it.  I know  a 
bricklayer,  who  while  he  was  working  by 
line  and  rule,  and  carefully  laying  one  brick 
upon  another,  would  argue  with  a fellow- 
labourer  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance ; 
and  a cook,  who  thought  more  of  his  trade 
than  his  bible,  in  a difpute  concerning  the 
miracles,  made  a pleafant  miftake  about 
the  nature  of  the  firft,  and  gravely  alked 
his  antagonift  what  he  thought  of  the  fup- 
per  at  Cana. 

This  afFedlation  of  free-thinking  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  is  at  prefent  hap- 
pily confined  to  the  men.  On  Sundays, 
while  the  hulbands  are  toping  at  the  ale- 
houfe,  the  good  women  their  wives  think 
it  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  fay  their 
prayers,  bring  home  the  text,  and  hear  the 
children  their  chatechifm.  But  our  polite 
ladies  are,  I fear,  in  their  lives  and  conver- 
fations,  little  better  than  free-thinkers. 
Going  to  church,  fmce  it  is  now  no  longer 
the  faftiion  to  carry  on  intrigues  there,  is 
almoft  wholly  laid  alide  : And  1 verily  be- 
lieve, that  nothing  but  another  earthquake 
can  fill  the  churches  with  people  of  quality. 
The  fair  fex  in  general  are  too  thoughtlefs 
to  concern  themfelves  in  deep  enquiries 
into  matters  of  religion.  It  is  fufficient, 
that  they  are  taught  to  believe  themfelves 
angels.  It  would  therefore  be  an  ill  com- 
pliment, while  we  talk  of  the  heaven  they 
beftow,  to  perfuade  them  into  the  Maho- 
pietan  notion,  that  they  have  no  fouls ; 
though  perhaps  our  fine  gentlemen  may 
imagine,  that  by  convincing  a lady  that 
fhe  has  no  foul,  fhe  will  be  lefs  fcrupulous 
about  the  difpofal  of  her  body. 

The  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free-thinkers  in  their  writings,  fcarce  de- 
ferve  a ferious  refutation  ; and  perhaps  the 
beft  method  of  anfwpring  them  would  be 
to  feledl  from  their  works  all  the  abfurd 
and  impradlicable  notions  which  they  fo 
ftifiiy  maintain  in  order  to  evade  the  belief 
of  the  Chrirtian  religion.  I (hall  here 
throw  together  a few  of  their  principal  te- 
nets, under  the  contradictory  title  of 

^he  XJnhelkver* s Creed. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
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matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter;  and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
God  or  no. 

I believe  alfo,  that  the  world  was  not 
made ; that  the  world  made  itfelf ; that  it 
had  no  beginning  ; that  ;t  wUl  laft  forever, 
world  without  end. 

I believe  that  a man  is  a bead,  that  the 
foul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  foul ; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body 
nor  foul. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  religion  ; that 
nutural  religion  is  the  only  religion ; and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

I believe  not  in  Mofes  ; I believe  in  the 
firft  philofophy  ; I believ^  not  the  evange- 
lifts;  I believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland, 
Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Woolfton, 
Hobbes,  Shaftelbury  ; I believe  in  lord  Bo- 
lingl'roke;  I believe  pot  St.  Paul. 

I believe  not  revelation ; I believe  in 
tradition;  I believe  in  the  talmud  ; I be- 
lieve in  the  alcoran ; I believe  not  the  bi- 
ble ; [ believe  in  Socrates ; I believe  in 
Confucius;  1 believe  in  Sanconiathon ; I 
believe  in  Mahomet;  I believe  not  in 
ChrilL 

Laftly,  I believe  in  all  unbelief. 

ConnoiJJ'eur. 

§ 52.  Fortune  not  to  he  trujied. 

The  ludden  invafion  of  an  enemy  over- 
throws fuch  as  are  not  on  their  guard  ; but 
they  who  forefee  the  war,  and  prepare 
themfelves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  ftand 
without  difficulty  the  firft  and  the  fiercelfc 
onfet.  I learned  this  important  leflbn  long 
ago,  and  never  trufted  to  fortune  even 
while  (he  feemed  to  be  at  peace  with  me. 
The  riches,  the  honours,  the  reputation, 
and  all  the  advantages  which  her  treache- 
rous indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I placed 
fo  that  (he  might  fnatch  them  away  with- 
out giving  me  any  difturbance.  I kept  a 
great  interval  between  me  and  them.  She 
took  them,  but  (he  could  not  tear  them 
from  me.  No  man  fu(Fers  by  bad  fortune, 
but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good. 
If  we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that 
they  belong  to  us,  and  are  perpetually  to 
remain  with  us ; if  we  lean  upon  them,  and 
expedl  to  be  confidered  for  them ; we  (hall 
fink  into  all  fhe  bitternefs  of  grief,  as  foon. 
as  thefe  falfe  and  tranfitory  benefits  pafs. 
away,  as  foon  as  our  vain  and  childifti 
minds,  unfraught  with  folid  pi eafures,  be- 
come deftitute  even  of  thofe  which  are 
imaginary.  But,  if  we  do  not  fuffer  our- 
felves  to  be  tranfported  with  profperity, 
neither  (hall  we  be  reduced  by  adverlity. 

Our 
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Our  fouls  will  be  proof  againft  the  dangers 
of  both  thele  Hates : and  having  explored 
our  ftrength,  we  fliall  be  fure  of  it ; for  in 
?he  niidH  of  felicity,  we  lhall  have  tried 
how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 

Her  enjils  (lifarmed  by  Patience. 

BanifhmenL  "with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of  contempi:, 
that  he  who  bears  up  with  an  undaunted 
fpirit  againll  them,  while  fo  many  are  de- 
jedted  by  them,  erecls  on  his  very  misfor- 
tune a trophy  to  his  honour : for  fuch  is 
the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  that 
nothing  Hrihes  us  with  greater  admiration 
than  a man  intrepid  in  the  midft  of  miL 
fortunes.  Of  all  ignominies,  an  ignomi- 
nious death  mult  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greateft  ; and  yet  where  is  the  blafphemer 
who  will  prefume  tp  defame  the  death  of 
Socrates ! This  faint  entered  the  prifon 
with  the  fame  countenance  with  which  he 
reduced  thirty  tyrants,  and  he  took  off  ig- 
nominy from  the  place;  for  how  could  it 
be  deemed  a prifon  when  Socrates  was 
there?  Ariftides  was  led  to  execution  in 
the  fame  city ; all  thofe  who  met  the  fad 
proceflion,  caH  their  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  widi  throbbing  hearts  bewailed,  not 
the  innocent  man,  but  Juftice  herfelf,  who 
was  in  him  condemned.  Yet  there  was  a 
wretch  found,  for  monllers  are  fometimes 
produced  in  contradiclion  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  nature,  who  fpit  in  his  face  as  Jie 
pafed  along.  AriHides  wiped  his  cheek, 
fmiled,  turned  to  the  magiiirate,  and  faid, 

Admonifli  this  man  not  to  be  fo  nally  for 

the  future.” 

Ignominy  then  can  take  no  hold  on  vir- 
tue ; for  virtue  is  in  every  condition  the 
fame,  and  challenges  the  fame  reipedt.  We 
applaud  the  world  when  fhe  proipers;  and 
wdien  fhe  falls  into  adverfity  we  applaud 
her.  like  the  temples  of  the  gods,  flie  is 
venerable  even  in  her  ruins.  After  this, 
muft  it  not  appear  a degree  of  madnefs  to 
defer  one  moment  acquiring  the  only  arms 
capable  of  defending  us  againft  attacks, 
which  at  every  moment  we  are  expofed  tor 
Our  being  miferable,  or  not  mifcrable, 
w'hen  we  fall  into  misfortunes,  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  prof- 
peri  ty.  BoUngbroke. 

§ 53.  Delicacy  conJUtutlonal,  and  often 
dangerous. 

Some  people  are  fubjedl  to  a certain  de- 
li.'acy  of  pafiion,  which  makes  them  ex- 
-tjc:r.ely  fenfiblc  to  all  the  accidents  of  life. 


and  gives  them  a lively  joy  upon  every 
profperous  event,  as  well  as  a piercing 
grief,  when  they  meet  with  croffes  and  ad- 
verfity. Favours  and  good  offices  eafily 
engage  their  friendihip,  while  the  fmalldl 
injury  provokes  their  refentment.  Any  ho- 
nour or  mark  of  diilindticn  elevates  them 
above  meafure ; but  they  are  as  fenfibly 
touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this 
charadler  have,  no  doubt,  much  more  live- 
ly enjoyments,  35  well  as  more  pungent 
forrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  fedate  tem- 
pers : but  I believe,  when  every  thing  is 
balanced,  there  is  no  one,  who  would  not 
rather  chufe  to  be  of  the  latter  charader, 
were  he  entirely  inaHer  of  his  own  difpo- 
fition.  Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little 
at  our  own  difpofal:  and  when  a perfon 
who  has  this  fenfibiiity  of  temper  meets 
with  any  misfortune,  his  forrow  or  relent- 
ment  takes  entire  pofleffion  of  him,  and 
deprives  him  of  all  reliffi  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ; the  right  enjoyment 
of  which  forms  the  greaceit  part  of  our 
happinefs.  Great  pleafures  are  much  lefs 
frequent  than  great  pains ; fo  that  a fenfi- 
b!e  temper  cannot  meet  with  fewer  trials 
in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter ; not 
to  mention,  that  men  of  fuch  lively  paffions 
are  apt  to  be  tranfported  beyond  all  bounds 
of  prudence  and  diferetion,  and  to  take 
falfe  Heps  in  the  condud  of  life,  which  are 
ofteri  irretrievable. 

Delicacy  of  T afe  dcfirabk. 

There  is  a delicacy  of  tafte  obfervable 
in  fome  men,  which  very  much  refembles 
this  delicacy  of  paifion,  and  produces  the 
fame  fenfibiiity  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and 
adverfity,  obligations  and  injuries.  Whei^ 
you  prefen t a poem  or  a pidare  to  a man 
poffeffied  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his 
feelings  makes  him  to  be  touched  very  fen- 
fibly with  every  part  of  it ; nor  are  the 
mallerly  Itrokes  perceived  with  more  ex- 
qui/ite  relilh  and  fatisfadion,  than  the  neg- 
ligencies  or  abfurdities  with  difgull  and 
unealinefs.  A polite  and  judicious  conver- 
fation  affords  him  the  highell  entertain- 
ment; rudenefs  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
a punifhment  to  him.  In  Ihort,  delicacy 
of  tarte  has  the  fame  effed  as  delicacy  of 
paffion : it  enlarges  the  fphere  both  of  our 
happinefs  and  mifery,  and  makes  us  fenfi- 
ble  to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures  which  ef- 
cape  the  reH  of  mankind. 

1 believe,  however,  there  is  no  one,  who 
will  not  agree  with  me,  that,  notwithHand- 
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ing  this  refemblance,  a delicacy  of  tafte  is 
as  much  to  be  dcfired  and  cultivated  as  a 
delicacy  of  paffion  is  to  be  lamented,  and 
to  be  remedied  if  pofTible.  The  good  or 
ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our 
difpofal ; but  we  are  pretty  much  mafters 
what  books  we  ihall  read,  what  diverfions 
we  fhall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we 
Ihall  keep.  Pkiloiophers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  render  happinefs  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  every  thing  external  that  is  im- 
poilible  to  be  attain-.-d  ; but  every  wife  man 
will  endeavour  to  place  his  happinefs  on 
fuch  objedds  as  depend  med  upon  himfelf; 
and  that  is  rot  to  be  attained  fo  much  by 
any  other  moans,  as  by  this  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent.  When  a man  is  poiTefied  of  that 
talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleafes 
his  tadc,  tlian  by  what  gratifes  his  appe- 
tites ; and  receives  more  enjoyment  from 
a poem  or  a piece  of  rcafoning,  than  the 
mdl  expenhve  luxury  can  afibrd. 

I' hat  h teaches  us  to  felehl  our  Co7npany. 

Delicacy  of  tafe  is  favourable  to  love 
and  frlendihip,  by  confining  our  choice  to 
few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to 
the  company  and  converiation  of  the  great- 
er part  of  men.  You  will  very  feldom 
find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever 
flrong  fenfe  they  may  be  endowed  with, 
are  very  nice  in  dillinguifliing  of  charac- 
ters, or  in  marking  thofe  infenffole  diffe- 
rences and  gradations  which  make  one  man 
preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  fenfe,  is  fufficient  for  their  en- 
tertainment: tliey  talk  to  him  of  their  plca- 
fures  and  affairs  with  the  fame  franknefs 
ns  they  would  to  any  other;  and  finding 
many  who  are  ft  to  fupply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  ab- 
fence.  But,  to  make  ufe  of  the  alliifion  of 
a famous  French  author,  the  judgment  may 
be  compared  to  a clock  or  watch,  where 
the  moft  ordinary  machine  is  fufficient  to 
tell  the  hours;  but  the  moft  elaborate  and 
artificial  can  only  point  the  minutes  and 
fcconds,  and  diftinguifh  the  fmalleft  diffe- 
rences of  time.  One  who  has  well  digefted 
his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
few  feledl  companions.  He  feels  too  fen- 
fibly  how  much  all  the  reft:  of  mankind  fall 
fhort  of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertain- 
ed ; and  his  affedlions  being  thus  confined 
within  a narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  car- 
ries them  farther  than  if  they  were  more 
general  an  I undiftinguifhed.  The  gaiety 
anrd  frolic  of  a bottle  companion  improves 


with  him  into  a folid  frlcndfhip;  and  the 
ardours  of  a youthful  appetite  into  an  ele- 
gant paffion.  Harness  EJfays. 

§ 54.  Detradicn  a detejlable  Vice, 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  ge- 
nerally kind  in  proportion  as  they  are  hap- 
py ; and  it  is  faid,  even  of  the  devil,  that 
he  is  good-humoured  when  he  is  pleafed* 
Every  aft,  therefore,  by  which  another  is 
injured,  from  whatever  motive,  contrafts 
more  guilt  and  expreffes  greater  maligni- 
ty, if  it  is  committed  in  thofe  feafons  which 
are  fet  apart  to  pleaffintry  and  good  hu- 
mour, and  brightened  with  enjoyments 
peculiar  to  rational  and  focial  beings. 

Detraftion  is  among  thofe  vices  which 
the  moft  languid  virtue  has  fufficient  force 
to  prevent ; becaufe  by  detraftion  that  is 
not  gained  which  is  taken  away.  “ He 
who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,”  fays 
Shakefpuare,  enriches  not  himfelf,  but 
makes  me  poor  indeed.”  As  nothing 
therefore  degrades  human  nature  more 
than  detraftion,  nothing  more  disgraces 
eonverfation.  The  detraftor,  as  he  is  the 
lowcft  moral  charafter,  reflefts  greater  dif- 
honour  upon  his  company,  than  the  hang- 
man ; and  he  whofe  difpofition  is  a fcandal 
to  Ills  fpecies,  fhould  be  more  diligently 
avoided,  than  he  who  is  fcandaJous  only 
by  his  offence. 

But  for  this  praftlce,  however  vile,  fome 
have  dared  to  apologize,  by  contending  the 
report,  by  which  they  injured  an  abfent 
charafter,  was  true:  this, however, amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  have  not  com- 
plicated malice  with  falffiood,  mid  that 
there  is  fome  difference  between  detrac- 
tion and  flander.  To  relate  all  the  ill  that 
is  true  of  the  bell  man  in  the  world,  would 
probably  render  him  the  objeft  of  fufpicion 
and  diftruft  ; and  was  this  praftice  univer- 
fal,  mutual  confidence  and  efteem,  the 
comforts  of  fociety,  and  the  endearments^ 
of  friendffiip,  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  fomething  unfpeakably  more 
hateful  in  thoi'e  fpecies  of  villainy  by  which 
the  law  is  evaded,  than  thofe  by  which  it  is 
violated  and  defiled.  Courage  has  fome- 
times  preferved  rapacity  from  abhorrence, 
as  beauty  has  been  thought  to  apologize 
for  proftitution  ; but  the  injuftice  of  cow- 
ardice is  univeiTally  abhorred,  and,  like  the 
lewdnefs  of  deformity,  has  no  advocate. 
Thus  hateful  are  the  wretches  who  detraft 
with  caution,  and  while  they  perpetrate  the 
wrong,are  felicitous  to  avoid  the  reproach. 
They  do  net  fay,  that  Chloe  forfeited  her 

honour 
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honour  to  Lyfander ; but  they  fay,  that 
fuch  a report  has  been  fpread,  they  know 
not  how  true.  Thofe  who  propagate  thefe 
reports,  frequently  invent  them ; and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  fuppofe  this  to  be 
always  the  cafe;  becaufe  no  man  who 
fpreads  detrafHon  would  have  fcrupled  to 
produce  it : and  he  who  Ihould  diffufe  poi- 
fon  in  a brook,  would  fcarce  be  acquitted 
of  a malicious  defign,  though  he  ihould 
alledge,  that  he  received  it  of  another  who 
is  doing  the  fame  elfewhere. 

Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  higheft 
dignity  of  our  nature,  Ihould  indeed  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  converfation  : as  compa- 
nions, not  only  that  which  we  owe  to  our- 
felves  but  to  others,  is  required  of  usj  and 
they  who  can  indulge  any  vice  in  the  pre- 
fence of  each  other,  are  become  obdurate  in 
guilt,  and  infenfible  to  infamy.  Ramhler, 

§ ^5,  Learning  JJ^ould  be  fometimes  applied 
to  cultivate  our  Morals. 

Envy,  curiofity,  and  our  fenfe  of  the 
imperfedion  of  our  prefent  ftate,  inclines 
us  always  toeilimate  the  advantages  which 
are  in  the  pofl'effion  of  others  above  their 
real  value.  Every  one  muft  have  remarked 
what' powers  and  prerogatives  the  vulgar 
imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning.  A 
man  of  fcience  is  expedled  to  excel  the  un- 
lettered and  unenlightened,  even  on  occa- 
hons  where  literature  is  of  no  ufe,  and 
among  weak  minds  lofes  part  of  his  rever- 
ence by  difcovcring  no  fuperiority  in  thofe 
parts  of  life,  in  which  all  are  unavoidably 
equal ; as  when  a monarch  makes  a pro- 
grefs  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the  rufticks 
are  faid  fometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find 
him  of  the  fame  fize  with  themfelves. 

Thefe  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly 
can  never  be  fatisfied,  and  therefore  many 
of  the  imputations  which  learning  fuffers 
from  difappointed  ignorance,  are  without 
reproach.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  fome  failures  to  which  men  of 
lludy  are  peculiarly  expofed.  Every  con- 
dition has  its  difadvantages.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  is  too  wide  for  the  moft  adlive 
and  diligent  intellect,  and  while  fcience  is 
purfued  with  ardour,  other  accomplilh- 
ments  of  equal  ufe  are  neceflarily  negledt- 
ed  ; as  a fmall  garrifon  mull  leave  one  part 
of  an  extenfive  fortrefs  naked,  when  an 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

7'he  learned,  however,  might  generally 
fupport  their  dignity  with  more  fuccefs,  if 
they  fuffered  not  themfelves  to  be  milled 
Ky  fuperfluous  attainments  of  qualif.cacioa 


which  few  can  underftand  or  value,  and  by 
Ikill  which  they  may  fink  into  the  grave 
without  any  confp  cuous  opportunities  of 
exerting.  Raphael,  in  return  to  Adames 
enquiries  into  the  co^rfes  of  the  liars  and 
the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counfels  him  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  fpeculations, 
and,  iiiltead  of  watching  motions  which  he 
has  no  power  to  regulate,  to  employ  his 
faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  interelling 
objt  ds,  the  fUrvey  of  his  own  liie,  the  fub- 
jeclion  of  his  paflioris,  the  knowledge  of 
duties  which  muft  daily  be  performed,  and 
the  detedlion  of  dangers  which  muft  daily 
be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counfel  every  man  of  letters 
Ihould  always  have  before  him.  He  tnat 
devotes  himfelf  wholly  to  retired  ftudy, 
naturally  finks  from  omiffion  to  forgetful- 
nefs  of  focial  duties,  and  from  which  he 
muft  be  fometimes  awakened,  and  recalled 
to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

Ibid. 

Its  Progrefs. 

It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients. 
That  all  the  arts  and  fciences  arofe  among 
free  nations;  and  that  the  Perlians  and 
Egyptians,  notwithftanding  all  their  eafe^ 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  ef- 
forts towards  thofe  finer  pleafures,  which 
were  carried  to  fuch  perfedlion  by  the 
Greeks,  amidft  continual  wars,  attended 
with  poverty,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of 
life  and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved, that  as  foon  as  the  Greeks  loft  their 
liberty,  though  they  encreafed  mightily  in 
riches,  by  the  means  of  the  conquefts  of 
Alexander;  yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment, 
declined  among  them,  and  have  never  fince 
been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate. 
Learning  was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the 
only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  univerfe ; 
and  having  met  with  fo  favourable  a foil,  it 
made  prodigious  fhoots  for  above  a century; 
till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced  alfo  a 
decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a total  bar- 
barifm  over  the  world.  From  thefe  two 
experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in 
its  kind,  and  (hewed  the  fall  of  learning  in 
defpotic  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife 
in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  himfelf 
fufficiently  juftified  inafiferting,  that  the  arts 
and  fciences  could  never  flourifti  but  in  a free 
government;  and  in  this  opinion  he  has 
been  followed  by  feveral  eminent  writers  in 
our  country,  who  either  confined  their  view 
merely  to  ancient  fads,  or  entertained  too 
great  a partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of 
^ government 
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^government  which  is  eilablifhed  amongfl 

us. 

But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid  to 
the  inftances  of  modern  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence ? Of  which  the  former  carried  to 
perfe(5Uon  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture, 
painting,  and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry, 
though  they  groaned  under  flavery,  and 
under  the  flavery  of  priefls : while  the  latter 
made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts' 
and  fciences,  after  they  began  to  lofe  their 
liberty  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  family  of 
Medicis.  xArioflo,  Taflb,  Galilaeo,  no  more 
than  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were 
not  born  in  republics.  And  though  the 
Lombard  fchool  was  famous  as  well  as  the 
Roman,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the 
1 fmallefl:  (hare  in  its  honours,  and  feem  ra- 
ther inferior  to  the  Italians  in  their  genius 
for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens  eftab- 
j lifhed  his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amfter- 
dam  ; Drefden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  politenefs  in  Germany. 

But  the  moft  eminent  inflance  of  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  learning  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments, is  that  of  France,  which  fcarce 
ever  enjoyed  an  eftablifhcd  liberty,  and  yet 
has  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  as  near 
perfe6lion  as  any  other  nation.  The  En- 
glifh  are,  perhaps,  better  philofophers; 
the  Italians  better  painters  and  muficians : 
the  Romans  were  better  orators ; but  the 
' French  are  the  only  people,  except  the 
I Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philofo- 
phers, poets,  orators,  hiliorians,  painters, 

: archite<?^s,  fculptors,  and  rnuficians.  With 

Ij  regard  to  the  flage,  they  have  excelled  even 
r the  Greeks,  who  have  far  excelled  the  En- 
glifli : and  in  common  life  they  have  In  a 
great  meafure  perfeded  that  art,  the  mofl 
I ufeful  and  agreeable  of  any,  Vart  de 
I the  art  of  fociety  and  converfation. 

' If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  fciences  and 
■ polite  arts  in  our  country,  Horace’s  obler- 
I vation  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in 
a great  meafure,  be  applied  to  the  Btitifh, 

Sed  In  longum  tomen  jevum 
!:  Manferunr,  hodieque  manent  veiligia  ruris. 

j The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftile  have 
|i  been  very  much  negleded  among  us.  We 
have  no  diflionary  of  our  language,  and 
M Icarce  a tolerable  grammar.  The  firft  po- 
j lite  profc  we  have,  was  wrote  by  a man  who 
1 is  ftill  alive.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even 

,|  Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules 

I of  art  to  be  efteemed  very  elegant  writers. 

I The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Mil- 
ton,  is  altogether ftiff  and  pedantic ; though 
i Lheir  fenfe  be  excellent.  Men  in  this  coun- 
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try, have  been  fo  much  occupied  in  the 
great  difputes  of  religion,  politics,  and  phi- 
lofophy,  that  they  had  no  relilh  for  the  mi- 
nute obfervations  of  g rammar  and  criticifm. 
And  though  this  turn  of  thinking  muft  have 
conficierably  improved  our  fenfe  and  our 
talent  of  reafoning  beyond  thofe  of  other 
nations,  it  muft  be  confeft,  that  even  in 
thofe  fciences  above  mentioned,  we  have 
not  any  ftandard  book  which  we  can  tranf- 
mit  to  pofterity  : and  the  utmoft  we  have 
to  boaft  of,  are  a few  eflays  tow'ards  a more 
juft  philofophy  : which,  indeed,  promife 
very  much,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached 
any  degree  of  perfeflion. 

TJfelefs  nvithoiit  ^afte, 

A man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circlcj 
and  ellipfes  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
all  the  irregular  fplrals  of  the  Ptolemaic^ 
without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very 
fully  explained  every  quality  of  the  circle, 
but  has  not,  in  any  propoftdon,  faid  a word 
of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  Beau- 
ty is  not  a quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not 
in  any  part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  all 
equally  diftant  from  a common  centre.  It 
is  only  the  elFedl  which  that  figure  operates 
upon  the  mind,  whofe  particular  fabric  or 
ftrudlure  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  fen- 
timents.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it 
in  the  circle,  or  feek  ir,  either  by  your 
lenfes,  or  by  mathematical  reafonings,  in. 
all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other 
pleafure  in  reading  Virgil  but  that  of  ex- 
amining Eneas’s  voyage  by  the  map,  might 
imderftand  perfeftly  the  meaning  of  every 
Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  au- 
thor, and  confequently  might  have  a dif- 
tlndt  idea  of  the  whole  narration  ; he  would 
even  have  a more  diftind  idea  of  it,  than 
tliey  could  have  who  had  not  ftudied  fo  ex., 
adly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew, 
therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem.  But 
he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  j becaufe  the 
beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  the  fentiment  or  tafte  of  the 
reader.  And  where  a man  has  no  fuch  de- 
licacy of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this 
fentiment,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  beau- 
ty, though  poflefled  of  the  fcience  and  un- 
derftanding  of  an  angel.  Hume*s  EJfays* 

Its  Objirudtions* 

So  manj  hindrances  may  obftruft  the 
acquifitidn  of  knowledge,  that  there  is  little 
reafon  for  wondering  that  it  is  in  a few 

handsy 
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hands.  To  the  gre.ater  part  of  mankind 
the  duties  of  life  are  inconfirtent  with  much 
hudy,  and  the  hours  which  they  would 
fpend  upon  letters  mutl  be  holen  from  their 
occupations  and  their  families.  Many  fuf- 
ferthemfelves  to  be  lured  by  more  fprightly 
and  luxurious  pleafurCs  from  the  fhades  of 
contemplation,  where  they  fnd  feldom  more 
than  acalm  delight,  fuch  as,  though  greater 
than  all  others,  if  its  certainty  and  its  dura- 
tion be  reckoned  with  its  power  of  gratifi- 
cation, is  yet  cafiiy  quitted  for  fome  ex- 
temporary joy,  which  the  prefent  moment 
oh'ers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put  out  of 
reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning  that 
3t  borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place  ; 
it  is  not  confined  to  feafon  or  to  climate,  to 
cities  or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  culti- 
vated and  enjoyed  where  no  other  plcafure 
can  be  obtained.  But  this  quality,  which 
conllitutcs  much  of  its  \xalue,  is  one  cccafion 
of  negledl ; what  may  be  done  at  all  times 
with  equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  reconciled 
to  the  omifiion,and  ch  'attention  is  turned  to 
other  objeds.  Thus  habitual  idlenefs  gains 
too  much  power  to  be  conquered,  and  the 
foul  fhrinks  from  the  idea  of  intelleclual 
labour  and  intenfenefs  of  meditation. 

Thatthofe  who  profefs  to  advanceleam- 
ing  fometimes  obflrud  it,  cannot  be  denied; 
the  continued  multiplication  of  books  not 
only  diftrads  choice,  but  difappoints  en- 
(juiry.  To  him  that  has  moderately  ilored 
his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  afford 
any  novelty;  or  what  little  they  have  to  add 
to  the  common  flock  of  learning  is  fo  buried 
in  the  mafs  of  general  notions,  th'^t,  like 
filvcr  mingled  with  the  ore  of  lead,  iris  too 
little  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  reparation  ; 
a’’d  he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by  the 
promife  of  a title,  at  lafl  grows  weary  of 
examining,  and  is  tempted  to  confider  all 
as  equally  fallacious.  Idler. 

§ 56.  "Mankmdf  a Portrait  of. 

Vanity  bids  all  her  fons  to  be  generous 
and  brave,— —and  her  daughters  to  be 

chafle  and  courteous. But  why  do  we 

want  her  inlbrudions? Afk  the  come- 
dian, who  is  taught  a pajrt  he  feels  not. 

Is  it  that  the  principles  of  religion  want 
flrength,  or  that  the  real  pafiion  for  what  is 
good  and  worthy  will  not  carry  us  high 
enough? — ■ — God  ! thou  knowell  they  car- 
ry us  too  high — we  want  not  t%c — —but 
to  feem^ — — 


Look  out  of  your  door, — take  notice  of 
that  rnan  ; fee  what  dlfquieting,  intriguing, 
and  fhifting,  he  is  content  to  go  through, 
merely  to  bethought  a man  of  plain-deal- 
ing : — ' — three  grains  of  honeliy  would  fave 

him  all  this  trouble: —alas!  he  has 

them  not. 

Behold  a fecond,  under  a flrew  of  piety- 
hiding  the  impurities  of  a debauched  life  : 
— - — he  is  jull  entering  the  boufe  of  God  : 

would  he  was  more  pure-— or  lefs 

pious! — but  then  he  could  not  gain  his 
point. 

Obferve  a third  going  almofl  in  the  fame 
track,  with  what  an  inflexible  fanflity  of  de- 
portment he  fullains  himfelf  as  he  advances ! 
—every  line  in  his  face  writes  abdinence  ; 

^every  dride  looks  like  a check  upon 

his  defires : fee,  I befeech  you,  how  he  Is 
cloak’d  up  with  fermons,  prayers,  and  fa- 
cramenrs ; and  fo  bemuffled  vviththe  exter- 
nals of  religion,  that  he  has  not  a hand  to 
fpare  for  a worldly  purpofe  ; — he  has  ar- 
mour at  lead— V/hy  does  he  put  it  on  ? Is 
there  no  ferving  God  without  all  this  ? 
Mud  the  garb  of  religion  be  extended  fo 
wide  to  the  danger  of  it’s  rending?  Yes, 

truly,  or  it  will  not  hide  the  fecret 

and,  What  is  that  ? ' 

That  the  faint. has  no  relio^ion 

at  all. 

But  here  comes  Gene rosIty; 

giving — not  to  a decayed  artid — but  to  the 
arts  and  fciences  themfelvcs.— See,  — he 
builds  not  a chamber  in  the  <veall  apart  for  tvs 
prophets  ; but  whole  fchools  end  colleges  for 
thoie  who  come  after.  Lord  ! how  they  , 

will  magnify  lusname  ! ’tis  in  capitrds 

already ; the  fird — thchighed,  in  the  gilded 
rent-roll  of  every  hofpiral  and  afylum 

One  honed  tear  dud  in  private  over  the 
unfortunate,  is  worth  it  all. 

What  a problematic  fet  of  creatures  does 
fimulation  make  us  I Who  would  divine 
that  all  the  anxiety  and  concern  fo  vifible 
in  the  airs  of  one  half  of  that  great  afi'em- 
bly  fhould  arife  from  nothing  clfe,  but  that 
the  other  half  of  it  may  think  them  to  be 
men  of  confequence,  penetration,  parts,  and 
condudl  ?— What  a noife  amongft  the 
claimants  about  it  ? Behold  humility,  out 
of  mere  pride — and  honedy  almod  out  of 
knavery  : — Chadity,  never  once  in  harm’s 

way  ; and  courage,  like  a Spanifli  fol- 

dier  upon  an  Italian  dage — a bladder  full 
of  wind.— 

Hark  ! that,  the  found  of  that 

trumpet, let  not  my  foldier  run— — 

’tis  fome  good  Cliridian  giving  alms.  O 

Pitt, 
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Mty,  thou  gentleft  of  human  pafiions ! 
foft  and  tender  are  thy  notes,  and  ill  accord 
they  with  fo  loud  an  inftrument. 

Siemens  Sermons. 

§ 57.  Manors;  their  Origitit  Nature,  and 
Services. 

Manors  are  in  fubdance,  as  ancient  as 
the  Saxon  conftitution,  though  perhaps  dif- 
fering a little,  in  fome  immaterial  clrcum- 
ftances,  from  thofe  that  exift  at  this  day : 
juft  as  was  obferved  of  feuds,  that  they  were 
partly  known  to  our  anceftors,  even  before 
. the  Norman  conqueft.  A manor,  maneriu7ny 
a manendo,  becaufe  the  ufual  reftdence  of 
the  owner,  feems  to  have  been  a diftrifl  of 
ground  held  by  lords  or  great  perfonages ; 
who  kept  in  their  own  hands  fo  much  land 
as  was  neceftary  for  the  ufe  of  their  fami- 
lies, which  were  called  terr^e  dominie  ale  s,0)x 
demefne  lands  ; being  occupied  by  the  lord, 
or  dominus  majierii,  and  his  fervants.  The 
other  tenemental  lands  they  diftributed  a- 
mong  their  tenants;  which,  from  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  tenure,  were  called  and  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  two  different  names.  Eirft, 
book  land,  or  charter  land,  which  was  held 
by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free-fer- 
vices,  and  in  effed  differed  nothing  from 
free  focage  lands  ; and  from  hence  have 
arifen  all  the  freehold  tenants  which  hold 
of  particular  manors,  and  owe  fuit  and  fer- 
vice  to  the  fame.  The  other  fpecies  was 
called  folk  land,  which  was  held  by  no  af- 
furance  in  w’riting,  but  diftributed  among 
the  common  folk  or  people  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  lord,  and  refumed  at  his  diferetion  ; 
being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage,  which 
we  fnall  prefently  deferibe  more  at  large. 
The  refidue  of  the  manor  being  unculti- 
vated, was  termed  the  lord’s  wafte,  and 
lerved  for  public  roads,  and  for  common  of 
pafture  to  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  Manors 
were  formerly  called  baronies,  as  they  ftill 
are  lordfhips : and  each  lord  or  baron  was 
empowered  to  hold  a domeftic  court,  called 
the  court-baron,  for  redrefting  rnifdemean- 
ors  and  nuifances  within  the  manor,  and 
for  fettling  difputes  of  property  among  the 
tenants.  This 'court  is  an  infeparable  in- 
gredient of  every  manor;  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  fuitors  fhould  fo  fail,  as  not  to  leave 
fufficient  to  make  a jury  or  homage,  that  is, 
two  tenants  at  the  lealt,  the  manor  itfelf  is 
loll. 

Before  the  ftatute  of  quia  emptores,  18 
Edward  I.  the  king’s  greater  barons,  who 
had  a large  extent  of  territory  held  under 
the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  fmalier 


manors  to  Inferior  perfons  to  be  held  of 
thenifelves;  which  do  therefore  now  con- 
tinue to  be  held  under  a fuperior  lord,  who 
is  called  in  fuch  cafes  the  lord  paramount 
over  all  thefe  manors:  and  his  feigniory  is 
frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a manor, 
efpecially  if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feodal  baron,  or  hath  been  at  any  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imitation 
whereof,  thefe  inferior  lords  began  to  carve 
out  and  grant  to  others  ftill  more  minute 
eftates  to  be  held  as  of  themfelves,  and 
were  fo  proceeding  downwards  in  infinitum  ; 
till  the  fuperior  lords  obferved,  that  by  this 
method  of  fubinfeudation  they  loft  all  their 
feodal  profits,  of  wardlhips,  marriages,  and 
efeheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe 
mefne  or  middle  lords,  who  were- the  imme- 
diate fuperiors  of  the  tsrretena7it,  or  him  who 
occupied  the  land.  This  occafioned  thefta- 
tute  of  Weftm.  3.  or  quia  emptores,  1 8 Edw.  I. 
to  be  made ; which  direds,  that  upon  all 
fales  or  feoffments  of  land,  the  feoffee  fhali 
hold  the  fame,  not  of  his  immedkte  feoffer, 
but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  feiflbf  whom 
fuch  feoffer  himfelf  held  it.  And  from  hence 
it  is  held,  that  all  manors  exifting  at  this  day 
muft  have  exifted  by  i.mmemorial  preferip- 
tion  ; or  at  leaft  ever  fince  the  1 Sth  Edw.  f. 
when  the  ftaiute  of  quia  e?77ptores  was  made. 
For  no  new  manor  can  have  been  created 
fince  that  ftatute : becaufe  it  is  effentiai  to 
a manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of 
the  lord,  and  that  ftatute  enadls,  that  for  the 
future  no  fubjeds  fhali  create  any  new  te- 
nants to  hold  of  iiimfelf. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  folk  land,  or  ef- 
tates held  in  villenage,  this  v/as  a fpecies  of 
tenure  neither  ftridiy  feodal,  Norman,  or 
Saxon ; but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them 
all : and  v/hich  alfo,  on  account  of  the  he- 
riots  that  attend  it,  may  feem  to  have  fome- 
what  Danifh  in  its  compofition.  Under  tlie 
Saxon  government  there  \(>ere,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  fpeaks,  a fort  of  people  in  a 
condition  of  downright  fervitude,  ufed  and 
employed  in  the  moft:  fervile  works,  a.nd 
belonging,  both  they,  their  children,  and 
effeds,  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  reft 
of  the  cattle  or  flock  upon  it.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  thofe  who  held  what  was  called 
the  folk  land,  from  which  they  were  remov- 
able at  the  lord’s  pleafure.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Normans  here,  it  feems  not  impro- 
bable, that  they,  who  were  ftrangers  to  any 
other  than  a feodal  ftate,  might  give  fome 
fparks  of  e^ranchifement  to  fuch  wretched 
perfons  as  lell  to  their  fhare,  by  admitting 
them,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  oath  of  fealty ; 
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which  conferred  a right  of  proteflion,  and 
raife  the  tenant  to  a kind  of  eftate  fuperior 
to  downright  flavery,  but  inferior  to  every 
other  condition.  This  they  called  villenage, 
and  the  tenants  villeins,  either  from  the  word 
^ilis,  or  elfe,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us, 
cc  'Villa',  becaufe  they  lived  chiefly  in  villa- 
ges, and  were  employed  in  ruflic  works  of 
the  molt  fordid  kind : likethe  Spartan  helotes, 
to  whom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lands  was 
configned;  their  rugged  mailers,  like  our 
northern  anceflors,  elleeming  war  the  only 
honourable  employment  of  mankind. 

d'hefe  villeins,  belonging  principally  to 
lords  of  manors,  were  either  villeins  regar- 
ticmt,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land  ; 
or  elfe  they  were  in  grojs,  or  at  large,  that 
is,  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord,  and 
transferrable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to 
another.  'Phey  could  not  leave  their  lord 
without  his  permiflion  ; but  if  they  ran 
u\\ay,  or  were  purloined  from  h.im,  might 
be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action,  like 
bcafls  CB^thcr  chattels.  I'hey  held  indeed 
fmall  pt^ons  of  land,  by  way  of  ihllaining 
themfelves  and  families ; hut  it  was  at  ihe 
mere  will  of  the  lord,  vrho  miglit  difpoflefs 
them  whenever  he  plcafed;  and  it  was  upon 
villein  fervices,  that  is,  to  carry  out  du!ig, 
to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord’s  dernefnes,  and 
any  otner  the  meaneft  oiiiees;  and  thefefu*- 
vices  were  not  only  bafe‘,  but  uncertain  both 
as  to  their  time  and  quantity.  A villein,  in 
fliort,  was  in  much  the  fame  Hate  with  us, 
as  lord  Molefworth  deferibes  to  be  that  of 
the  boors  in  Denmark,  and  Stiernhook  at- 
tributes alfo  to  the  traah  or  Haves  in  Swe- 
den ; which  confirms  the  probability  of  their 
'^being  in  feme  degree  monuments  of  the 
Daniih  tyranny,  A villein  could  acquire 
ro  property  either  in  lands  or  goods ; but, 
if  he  purchafed  either,  the  lord  might  enter 
upon  them,  oull  the  villein,  and  feize  them 
to  his  own  ufe,  unlefs  he  contrived  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  again  before  the  lord  had  feiz- 
cd  them  ; for  the  lord  had  then  loft  his  op- 
portunity. 

In  many  places  alfo  a fine  was  payable  to 
tl  c lord,  ir  the  villein  prefumed  to  marry 
ids  daugliter  to  any  one  without  leave  from 
the  lord  : and,  by  tne  common  law,  the  lord 
ndghtalfo  bring  an  action  againft  the  huf- 
band  for  damiees  in  thus  purloining  his 
ptoperty.  For  the  children  of  villeins  were 
alfo  in  the  fame  ftate  of  bondage  vvith  their 
parents,  whence  they  were  called  in  Latin, 
vaiivi,  which  gave  rife  to  the  female  ap- 
pellation of  a villein,  who  was  called  a nafe. 
In  caD  of  a marriage  between  a liC'  min 


and  a neife,  or  a villein  and  a free-woman, 
the  iftlie  followed  the  condition  of  the 
father,  being  free  if  he  was  free,  and  villein 
if  he  was  villein  ; contrary  to  the  maxim  of 
civil  law,  that  partus fequitcr  ventrem.  But 
no  baftard  could  be  born  a villein,  becaufe 
by  another  maxim  of  our  law  he  is  nullius 
filius  ; and  as  he  can  gain  nothing  by  inhe- 
ritance, it  were  hard  that  lie  fliould  lofe  his 
natural  freedom  by  it.  7'he  law  however 
protedled  the  perfons  of  villeins,  as  the 
king’s  fubjefts,  againft  atrocious  injuries  of 
the  lord  : for  he  might  not  kill  or  maim  his 
villein  ; though  he  might  beat  him  with  im- 
punity, fince  the  villein  had  no  adion  or  re- 
medy at  law'  againft  his  lord,  but  in  cafe  of 
the  murder  of  his  anceftor,  or  the  maim  of 
his  own  perfon.  Neifes  indeed  had  alfo  an 
appeal  of  rape,  in  cafe  the  lord  violated 
them  by  force. 

Villeins  might  be  enfranchifed  by  manu- 
miffion,  which  is  either  exprefs  or  implied: 
exprefs ; as  where  a man  granted  to  the 
villein  a deed  of  manumifiion  : implied;  as 
v.’here  a man  bound  himfelf  in  a bond  to  his 
villein  for  a fum  of  money,  granted  him  an 
annuity  by  deed,  or  gave  him  an  eflate  in 
fee,  for  life  or  years:  for  this  was  dealing- 
with  his  villein  on  the  footing  of  a freeman  j 
it  was  in  fome  of  the  inftaiices  giving  him 
an  adion  againft  his  lord, and  in  others  veft- 
ing  an  ownerfliip  in  him  entirely  inconfiftent 
with  his  fortner  ftate  of  bondage.  So  alfo  if 
the  lord  brought  an  adion  againft  his  villein, 
this  enfranchifed  him ; for,  as  the  lord  might 
have  a ftiort  remedy  againft  this  villein,  by 
feizing  his  goods  (which  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  damages  he  could  recover) 
tlie  law,  which  is  always  ready  to  catcli  at 
any  thing  in  favour  of  liberty,  prefumed,  that 
by  biinging  this  adion  he  meant  to  fet  his 
villein  on  the  fame  fooling  vrith  himfelf,and 
therefore  held  it  an  implied  manumifiion. 
But  in  cafe  the  lord  indided  him  for  felony, 
it  was  ctherwife;  for  the  lord  could  notin- 
flidacapitalpunifliment  on  his  villein,  with- 
out calling  in  the  afliftance  of  the  law. 

Villeins,  by  this  and  many  other  means,  ' 
in  procefs  of  time  gained  confiderable 
ground  on  their  lords;  and  in  particular 
ftrengthened  the  tenure  of  their  eftates  to 
that  degree,  that  they  came  to  have  in 
them  an  intcreft  in  many  places  full  as 
good,  in  others  better  than  their  lords,  | 
For  the  good- nature  and  benevolence  of 
many  lords  of  manors,  having,  time  out  of  i 
mind,  permitted  their  villeins  and_  their 
children  to  enjoy  their  pofteffions  without  j 
interruption,  in  a regular  courfe  of  delcenc, 
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tlife  common  law,  of  which  curtom  is  the 
life,  now  gave  them  title  to  prefcribeagainft 
the  lords;  and,  on  performance  of  tlie  fame 
fervices,  to  hold  their  lands,  in  fpite  of  any 
determination  of  the  lord’s  will.  For, 
though  in  general  they  are  ftill  faid  to  hold 
their  ellates  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  it  is 
fuch  a will  as  is  agreeable  to  the  cudom  of 
the  manor;  which  cuftoms  are  preferved 
and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of  the  i'everal 
courts-baron  in  which  they  are  entered,  or 
kept  on  foot  by  the  conltant  inimemorial 
ufage  of  the  feveral  manors  in  which  the 
lands  lie.  And,  as  fuch  tenants  had  no- 
thing to  fnew  for  their  ellates  but  thefe 
culloms,  and  admilfions  in  purfaance  of 
them,  entered  on  thofe  rolls,  or  the  copies 
of  fuch  entries  witneHed  by  the  lleward, 
they  now  began  to  be  called  ‘ tenants  by 
copy  of  court  roll,’  and  their  tenure  itfelf 
‘ a copyhold.’ 

Thus  copyhold  tenures,  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  obferves,  although  very  meanly  de- 
fended, yet  come  of  an  ancient  houfe  ; 
for,  from  what  has  been  premifed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  copyholds  are  in  truth  no  other 
but  villeins,  who,  by  a long  feries  of  im* 
memorial  encroachments  on  the  lord,  have 
at  lad  ellablifhed  a cudomary  right  to  thofe 
ellates,  which  before  were  held  abfolutely 
at  the  lord’s  will-:  which  affords  a very 
fubdantial  reafon  for  the  great  variety  of 
culloms  that  prevail  in  different  mano,''s, 
with  regard  both  to  the  defeent  of  the 
e dates,  and  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
tenants.  And  thefe  encroachments  grew 
to  be  10  univerfal,  that  when  tenure  in  vil- 
lenage  was  abolifned  (though  copyholds 
were  referved)  by  the  datute  of  Charles  If. 
there  was  hardly  a pure  villein  left  in  the 
nation.  For  Sir  Thomas  Smith  tedilies, 
that  in  ail  his  time  (and  he  was  fecretary 
to  Edward  VI.)  he  never  knew  any  villein 
in  grefs  throughout  the  realm ; and  the 
few  villeins  regardant  that  were  then  re- 
maining were  fuch  only  as  had  belonged 
to  biihops,  monalleries,  or  other  eccleliadi- 
cal  corporations,  in  the  preceding  times  of 
popery.  -For  he  tells  us,  that  “ the  holy 
fathers,  monks,  and  friars,  had,  in  their 
confedions,  and  fpecially  in  their  extreme 
and  deadly  fickneis,  convinced  the  laity 
how  dangerous  a pra^lice  it  was,  for  one 
Chridian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage: 
fo  that  temporal  men  by  little  and  little,  by 
reafon  of  that  terror  in  their  confciences, 
were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins. 
But  the  faid  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots 
i^nd  priors,  did  not  in  like  fort  by  theirs; 


for  they  alfo  had  a fcruple  in  confcience  to 
empoverifh  anddefpoil  the  church  fo  much, 
as  to  manumit  fuch  as  were  bond  to  their 
churches,  or  to  the  manors  vvhich  the  church 
had  gotten;  and  fo  kept  their  villeins  dill.’* 
By  thefe  feveral  means  the  generality  of 
villeins  in  the  kingdom  have  long  ago 
fprouted  up  into  copyholders : their  peifons 
being  enfranclufed  by  manumifiion  or  long 
acquiefcence ; but.  their  edates  in  diift- 
neis,  remaining  fubjedl  to  the  fame  fer- 
vile  conditions  and  forfeitures  as  before; 
though,  in  general,  the  villein  fervices  are 
ufuaily  commuted  lor  a fmall  pecuniary 
quit-rent. 

As  a further  confequence  of  what  has 
been  premifed,  we  may  colledl  thefe  two 
main  principles,  which  are  held  to  be  the 
fupporters  of  a copyhold  tenure,  and  with- 
out which  it  cannot  exid : i.  That  the  lands 
be  parcel  of,  and  fituate  within,  that  ma- 
nor, under  which  it  is  held.  2.  That  they 
have  been  demlfed,  or  demifeable,  by  copy 
of  court-roll  immemorially.  imme- 

morial cudom  is  the  law  of  all  ^ffares  b /• 
copy : fo  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  ilriftly 
fpeaking,  be  granted  at  this  day. 

In  fome  manors,  where  the  cudom  hath 
been  to  permit  the  heir  to  fuccced  the  an- 
cedor  in  his  tenure,  the  edates  are  diled 
copyholds  of  inheritance ; in  others,  where 
the  lords  have  been  more  vigilant  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  they  remain  copyholds 
for  life  only  : for  the  cudom  of  the  manor 
has  in  both  cafes  fo  far  fuperfeded  the  will 
of  the  lord,  that,  provided  the  fervices  be 
performed  or  dipulated*  for  by  fealty,  he 
cannot,  in  the  fird  indance,  refufe  to  admit 
the  heir  of  his  tenant  upon  his  death ; norj^ 
in  the  fecond,  can  he  remove  his  prefent 
tenant  fo  long  as  he  lives,  though  he  holds 
nominally  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  his 
lord’s  will. 

The  fruits  and  appendages  of  a copy- 
hold  tenure,  that  it  hath  in  common  with 
free  tenures,  are  fealty,  fervices,  (as  well 
in  rents  as  otherv.'ifc)  reliefs,  and  efeheats. 
The  tvvo’Iatter  belong  only  to  copyholds  of 
inheritance ; the  former  to  thole  for  life 
alia.  But,  befides  thCfe,  copyholds  have 
alio  lienuts,  wardihip,  and  fines.  Heriots, 
which  I think  are  agreed  to  be  a Danilh 
cudom,  are  a render  of  the  bell  bead  or 
other  good  (as  the  cudom  may  be)  to  the 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  I’his  is 
plainly  a relic  of  villein  tenure;  there  be- 
ing originally  Id’s  liardlhip  in  it,  when  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  belonged  to  the 
lord,  and  he  might  have  feisjed  them  even 
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in  the  villein’s  life-time.  Thefe  are  inci- 
dent to  both  fpecies  of  copyhold ; but 
wardfhip  and  fines  to  thofe  of  inheritance 
only.  Wardflnp,  in  copyhold  ellates,  par- 
takes both  of  that  in  chivalry  and  that  in 
focage.  Like  that  in  chivalry,  the  lord  is 
the  legal  guardian,  who  ufually  afiigns 
fome  relation  of  the  infant  tenant  to  adl  in 
his  (lead : and  he,  like  guardian  in  focage, 
is  accountable  to  his  ward  for  the  profits. 
Of  fines,  fome  are  in  the  nature  of  primer 
feifins,  due  on  the  death  of  each  tenant, 
others  are  mere  fines  for  alienation  of  the 
lands:  in  fome  manors  only  one  of  thefe 
forts  can  be  demanded,  in  fome  both,  and 
in  others  neither.  They  are  fometimes 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  fome- 
times fixed  by  cufiom:  but,  even  when 
arbitrary,  the  courts  of  law,  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  copyholders,  have  tied  them 
down  to  be  reafonable  in  their  extent; 
otherwife  they  might  amount  to  a difheri- 
fon  of  the  eftate.  No  fine  therefore  is  al- 
lowed t^e  taken  upon  defeents  and  aliena- 
tions (iMefs  in  particular  circumftances) 
of  more  than  tw’o  years  improved  value  of 
the  eftate.  From  this  inftance  we  may 
judge  of  the  favourable  difpofition,  that 
the  law  of  England  (which  is  a law  of  li- 
berty) hath  always  fhewn  to  this  fpecies  of 
tenants;  by  removing,  as  far  as  poflible, 
every -real  badge  of  llavery  from  them, 
however  lome  nominal  ones  may  continue. 
It  fuffered  cuftom  very  early  to  get  the 
better  of  the  exprefs  terms  upon  which  they 
held  their  lands ; by  declaring,  that  the 
will  of  the  lord  was  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor;  and,  where  no  cuf- 
tom has  been  fuftered  to  grow  up  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lord,. as  in  this  cafe  of  ar- 
bitrary fines,  the  law  itfelf  interpofes  in  an 
equitable  method,  and  will  not  fulfer  the 
lord  to  extend  his  power  fo  far  as  to  difin- 
herit  the  tenant. 

Blackjlone^s  Commentaries^ 

§ 58.  Hard  Words  defended. 

Few  faults  of  ftyle,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary, excite  the  malignity  of  a more  nu- 
merous clafs  of  readers,  than  the  ufe  of 
hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  fuppofed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  volvmtary  obfeurity,  and  to  ob- 
ftrudl,  by  unneceflary  difficulties,  a mind 
eager  in  purluit  of  truth;  if  he  writes  not  to 
make  others  learned,  but  to  boaft  the  learn- 
ing which  he  pofteftes  himfelf,  and  wifties  to 
be  admired  rather  than  unjcrftood,he'coun- 
terads  the  firft  end  of  writing,  and  juftly 
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fulfers  the  utmoft  feverity  of  cenfure,  or  the" 
more  afflidive  feverity  of  negleft. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  thofe  who  do 
net  underftand  them ; and  the  critic  oughc 
always  to  enquire,  whether  he  is  incom- 
moded by  the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by 
his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every 
reader;  many  queftions  are  fuch  as  the  illi-  | 
terate  part  of  mankind  can  have  neither 
intereft  nor  pleafure  in  difeuffing,  and 
which  therefore  it  would  be  an  ufelefs  en-  ! 
deavour  to  levy  with  common  minds,  by  ! 
tirefome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  ex- 
planations ; and  many  fubjeds  of  general  1 
ufe  may  be  treated  in  a different  manner,.  ' 
as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learned  or 
the  ignorant.  Diffufion  and  explication  I 
are  neceftary  to  the  inftrudion  of  thofe  | 
who,  being  neither  able  nor  accuftomed  to-  ' 
think  for  themfelves,  can  learn  only  what  is 
exprefsly  taught;  but  they  who  can  form 
parallels,  difeover  confequences,  and  mul- 
tiply conclufions,  are  bell  pleafed  with  in- 
volution of  argument  and  compreffion  of 
thought ; they  defire  only  to  receive  the 
feeds  of  knowledge  which  they  may  branch 
out  by  their  own  power,  to  have  the  way 
to  truth  pointed  out  which  they  can  then 
follow  without  a guide. 

The  Guardian  direds  one  of  his  pupils 
“ to  think  with  the  wife,  but  fpeak  with 
the  vulgar.-”  This  is  a precept  fpecious- 
enough,  but  not  always  pradicable.  Dif- 
ference of  thoughts  will  produce  difference 
cf  language.-  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another  will  want  words-  of 
larger  meaning;  he  that  thinks  with  more 
fiibtilty  will  feek  for  terms  of  more  nice 
diferimination  ; and  w'here  is  the  wonder, 
fence  words  are  but  the  images  of  things, 
that  he  who  never  knew  the  originals- 
fhould  not  know  the  copies 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourfelves.  He  that 
reads  and  grows  vvifer,.  feldom  fufpeds  his 
own  deficiency ; but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obfeure  fentences,  and  alks  why 
books  are  written  which  cannot  be  under- 
Hood. 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  ufed,  it  has  been  long  the  cuf- 
tom to  number  terms  of  art.  " Every  man 
(firys  Swift)  is  more  able  to  explain  the 
fubjed  of  an  art  than  its  profeffors ; a far- 
mer will  tell  you  in  two  vvords,  that  he 
has  broken  his  leg;  but  a furgeon,  after  a 
long  difeourfe,  fliall  leave  you  as  ignorant 
as  you  were  before.”  This  could  only 

have- 
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have  been  faid  but  by  fuch  an  exadl  ob- 
ferver  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity, 
or  in  ofientation  of  acutenefs.  Every  hour 
produces  infiances  of  the  neccfiity  of  terms 
of  art.  Mankind  could  never  confpire  in 
uniform  afFedlation;  it  is  not  but  by  necef- 
fity  that  every  fcience  and  every  trade  lias 
its  peculiar  language.  They  that  content 
themfelves  with  general  ideas  may  refi  in 
general  terms;  but  thofe  whofe  fiudies  or 
employments  force  them  upon  cloler  in- 
fpedlion,  mufi:  have  names  for  paicicular 
parts,  and  words  by  which  they  may  ex- 
prefs  various  modes  of  combination,  fuch 
as  none  but  themfelves  have  occafion  to 
con  fid  er. 

Artifis  are  indeed  fometimes  ready  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  none  can  be  ftrangers  to  words 
to  which  themfelves  are  familiar,  talk  to 
an  incidental  enquirer  as  they  talk  to  one 
another,  and  make  their  knowledge  ridicu- 
lous by  injudicious  obtrufion.  An  art  can- 
not be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but 
it  is  not  always  necelTary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  exprefs  their  thoughts 
elearly  is  far  from  true ; and  what  perfpi- 
cuity  can  be  found  among  them  proceeds 
mot  from  the  eafinefs  of  their  language,  but 
the  (hallownefs  of  their  thoughts.  He  that 
fees  a building  as  a common  fpedator,  con- 
tents himfelf  with  relating  that  it  is  great 
or  little,  mean  or  fplendid,  lofty  or  low ; all 
thefe  words  are  intelligible  and  common, 
but  they  convey  no  difiind  or  limited  ideas; 
if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms  of  archi- 
te6i.ure,  to  delineate  tho  parts,  or  enume- 
rate the  ornaments,  his  narration  at  once 
becomes  unintelligible.  The  terms,  in- 
deed, generally  dilpleafe^  becaufe  they  are 
underfiood  by  few ; but  they  are  little  un- 
derftood  only,  becaufe  few  that  look  upon 
an  edifice  examine  its  parts  or  analyfe  its 
columns  into  their  members. 

The  fiate  of  every  otlier  art  is  the  fame  ; 
as  it  is  curforily  furveyed  or  accurately  exa- 
mined, different  forms  of  exprefli-on  become 
proper.  In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  dif- 
cufs  the  niceties  of  the  cafuifi,  and  anoUier 
to  diredl  the  practice  of  common  life.  In 
agriculture,  he  that  inftrufts  the  farmer  to 
plough  and  fow,  may  convey  his  notions 
without  the  words  which  he  would  find  ne- 
celTary  in  explaining  to  philofophers  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  ; and  if  he,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honefi  by  the  fhort- 
efi  way,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  fubtle 
fpeculations ; or  if  he  whofe  talk  is  to  reap 
and  thrafii,  will  not  be  contented  without 
examining  the  evolution  of  the  feed  and 


circulation  of  the  fap,  the  writers  whom 
either  fhall  confult  are  very  little  to  be 
blamed,  though  it  fhould  fometimes  hap- 
pen that  they  are  read  in  vain.  Idler, 

§ 59.  Difeontentj  the  common  Lot  of  all 
Mankind. 

Such  is  the  emptinefs  of  human  enjoy- 
ments, that  we  are  alw'ays  impatient  of  the 
prel'ent.  Attainment  is  followed  by  neg- 
le(lf,  and  pofTefTion  by  difguft ; and  the  ma- 
licious remark  of  the  Greek  epigrammatifi 
on  marriage,  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
courle  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of  happi- 
nefs  are  the  firfi  and  the  lafi. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleafing  than 
thofe  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  mea- 
fures  for  a new  undertaking.  From  the 
firfi  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy  to  the  hour 
ofaftual  execution,  all  is  improvement  and 
progrefs,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour 
brings  additions  to  the  original  fcheme, 
fuggefis  fome  new  expedient  tofecure  fuc- 
cel's,  or  difeovers  confequeniial  ad^yantages 
not  hitherto  forefeen.  While  preparations 
are  made  and  materials  accumulated,  day 
glides  after  day  through  elyfian  profpe<lfs, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  fong  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleafure  of  projedling,  that 
many  content  themfelves  with  a fuccefiion 
of  vifionary  fehemes,  and  wear  out  their  al- 
lotted time  in  the  calm  amufement  of  con- 
triving w'hat  they  never  attempt  or  hope 
to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feaft  their  imagina- 
tion with  pure  ideas,  advance  fomevvhat 
nearer  to  the  grofihefs  of  adion,  with  great 
diligence  colleft  whatever  is  requifite  to 
their  defign,  and,  after  a thoufand  re- 
learches  and  confultations,  are  fnatched 
away  by  death,  as  they  Hand  in  procinSiu 
waiting  fora  proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  w'ere  no  other  end  of  life,  than 
to  find  fome  adequate  folace  for  every  day, 

1 know  not  whether  any  condition  could  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves 
himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  fuf- 
fers  experience  to  ihow  him  the  vanity  of 
fpcculation;  for  no  fooner  are  notions  re- 
duced to  praflice,  than  tranquillity  and 
confidence  forfake  the  breafi;  every  day 
brings  its  talk,  and  often  without  bringing 
abilities  to  perform  it:  difficulties  embar- 
rafs,  uncertainty  perplexes,  oppofition  re- 
tards, cenfure  exafperates,  or  negli.61  de- 
prefics.  We  proceed,  becaufe  we  have  be- 
gun ; we  complete  our  defign,  that  the  la- 
bour already  Ipent  may  not  be  vain  : but 
as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the 
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gay  fmile  of  alacrity  difappears,  we  are 
recefiitated  to  implore  feverer  powers,  and 
trull  the  event  to  patience  and  conllancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the 
comfort  that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the 
profpe(51  of  its  end ; for  though  in  every 
long  work  there  are  fome  joyous  intervals 
of  ielf-applaufe,  when  the  attention  is  re- 
created by  unexpeded  facility,  and  the  Ima- 
gination Toothed  by  incidental  excellencies 
not  comprifed  in  the  firllplan,  yet  the  toil 
with  which  performance  llruggles  after 
idea,  is  fo  irkfonie  and  difguiling,  and  fo 
frequent  is  the  necellity  of  refting  below 
that  perfedion  which  we  imagined  within 
our  reach,  that  feldom  any  man  obtains 
more  from  his  endeavours  than  a painful 
convldtion  of  his  defeils,  and  a continual 
refufeiration  of  defires  which  he  feds  him- 
felf  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  wcarinefs  and  vexation 
the  concomitant  of  our  undertakings,  that 
every  man,  in  whatever  he  is  engaged, 
confolesdnimfelf  with  the  hope  of  change. 
He  that  has  made  his  way  by  afiiduity  and 
vigilance  to  public  employment,  talks 
among  his  friends  of  nothing  but  the  de- 
light of  retirement:  he  whom  theneceflity 
of  folitary  application  fecludes  from  the 
world,  miens  with  a beating  heart  to  its 
dillant  noifes,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
beings,  and  refolves,  when  he  can  regulate 
his  hours  by  his  own  choice,  to  take  his  fill 
of  merriment  and  diverfions,  or  to  difplay 
his  abilities  on  the  univerfal  theatre,  and 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  dillindion  and  ap- 
plaufe. 

Every  defire,  however  innocent  or  na- 
tural, grows  dangerous,  as  by  long  indul- 
gence it  becomes  afeendant  in  the  mind. 
When  we  have  been  much  accullomcd  to 
confider  any  thing  as  capable  of  giving 
happinefs,  it  is  not  eafy  to  reltiain  our  ar- 
dour, or  to  forbear  fome  precipitation  in 
our  advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pur- 
fuits.  Lie  that  has  long  cultivated  the  tree, 
watched  the  fw tiling  bud  and  opetiing 
blofibm,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  com- 
puting how  much  every  fun  and  fhower 
added  to  its  growth,  fcarccly  days  till  the 
fruit  has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats 
h's  own  cares  by  eagernefs  to  reward 
them.  When  we  have  diligently  laboured 
for  any  purpofe,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  we  have  attained  it ; and  becaufe  vve 
have  already  done  much,  too  fuddenly  cou- 
chidc  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 

AH  att-adlion  is  encreafed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  attrading  body.  We  ne\er 
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find  ourfelves  fo  defirous  to  finlfli,  as  In 
the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  fo  impa- 
tient of  delay,  as  when  we  know  that  de- 
lay cannot  be  long.  Part  of  this  unfea-  ] 
fonable  importunity  of  difeontent  may  be 
jullly  imputed  to  langour  and  wearinefs,  ; 

which  mull  always  opprefs  us  more  as  i 

our  toil  has  been  longer  continued;  but  ; 

the  greater  part  ufually  proceeds  from  | 

frequent  contemplation  of  that  eafe  which  | 

we  now  confider  as  near  and  certain,  and  I 

which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  i 

hopes,  we  cannot  fufl'er  to  be  longer  with- 
held. Rambler » 

§ 6o.  Feodal  Syjlem ; Hijlory  of  its  Rife 
and  Progrefs, 

The  conflltution  of  feuds  had  its  origi- 
nal from  the  military  policy  of  the  Nor- 
thern or  Celtic  nations,  the  Goths,  the 
Hunns,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Lombards,  who,  all  migrating  from  the 
fame  ojfcina  gentiumy  as  Craig  very  juftly 
intitles  it,  poured  themfelves  in  valt  quan- 
tities into  all  the  regions  of  Europe,  at  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  j 
brought  by  them  from  their  own  countries,  | 
and  continued  in  their  refpedive  colonies  I 
as  the  moll  likely  means  to  fecure  their 
new  acquifitions : and,  to  that  end,  large 
diftrids  or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by 
the  conquering  general  to  the  fuperior  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  and  by  them  dealt  out 
again  in  fmaller  parcels  or  allotments  to 
the  inferior  officers  and  moft  deferving 
foldiers.  Thef'e  allotments  were  ca’led 
feoda,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  which  laid  ap- 
pellation, in  the  northern  languages,  figni- 
fies  a conditional  llipend  or  reward.  Re- 
wards or  rtipends  they  evidently  were: 
and  the  condition  annexed  to  them  was, 
that  the  poflefibr  Ihould  do  fervice  faith- 
fully, both  at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to 
him  by  whom  they  were  given  ; for  which 
purpofe  he  took  ilte  jnramentum  fdclitaiisy 
or  oath  of  fealty  : and  in  cafe  of  the  breach 
of  this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  perform- 
ing the  flipulated  fervice,  or  by  deferting 
the  lord  in  battle,  the  lands  were  again  to  . 
revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 

Allotments  thus  acquired,  naturally  en-. 
gaged  fuch  as  accepted  them  to  defend 
them  : and,  as  they  all  fprang  from  the 
fame  right  of  conquell,  no  part  could  lub- 
fill  independent  of  the  whole;  wherefore  all 
givers,  as  well  as  receivers,  were  mutually 
bound  to  defend  each  other’s  poirefiions. 
Fat,  as  that  could  not  efl'eblually  be  done 
in  a tumultuous,  irregular  way,  goverii- 

ment, 
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merit,  and  to  that  purpofe  fubordination, 
was  neceflary.  Every  receiver  of  lands, 
or  feudatory,  was  therefore  bound,  when 
called  upon  by  his  benefactor,  or  imme- 
diate lord  of  his  feud  or  fee,  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  benefaCtor 
or  lord  was  likewife  fubordinate  to  and 
under  the  command  of  his  immediate  be- 
nefactor or  fuperior;  and  fo  upwards  to 
tlie  prince  or  general  himfelf.  And  the 
feveral  lords  were  alfo  reciprocally  bound, 
in  their  refpeClive  gradations,  to  protect 
the  polTeffions  they  had  given.  Thus  the 
feodal  connection  was  eftabliflied,  a proper 
military  fubjeCtion  was  naturally  intro- 
duced, and  an  army  of  feudatories  were 
always  ready  inlilled,  and  mutually  pre- 
pared to  mutter,  not  only  in  defence  of 
each  man’s  own  feveral  property,  but  alfo 
in  defence  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part 
of  this  their  newly-acquired  country:  the 
prudence  of  which  conilitution  was  foon 
fufficiently  vifible  in  the  ftrength.  and  fpi- 
rit  with  which  they  maintained  their  con- 
quers. 

I’he  univerfality  and  early  ufe  of  this 
feodal  plan,  among  all  thofe  nations  which, 

* in  complaifance  to  the  Romans,  we  Hill 
call  Barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  is 
recorded  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tutones,  na- 
tions of  the  fame  northern  original  as  thofe 
whom  we  have  been  deferibing,  at  their 
iirll  irruption  into  Italy  about  a century 
before  the  Chrillian  sera.  They  demand- 
ed of  the  Romans,  « 2d  manius populiis  ah- 
quid /ibi  terr^e  daret  quafit  Jlipendiiim  : ctste- 
riim,  ut  pellet y manibiis  atque  ar2nis  fiiis  ute- 
re/ur”  The  fenfe  of  which  may  be  thus 
rendered:  ‘‘  they  defired  flipendary  lands 
(that  is,  feuds)  to  be  allowed  them,  to  be 
held  by  military  and  other  pSrfonal  fer- 
vices,  whenever  their  lords  fhould  call 
upon  them.”  This  was  evidently  the  fame 
conilitution,  that  difplayed  itfelf  more  fully 
about  feven  hundred  years  afterwards ; 
when  the  Salii,  Burgundians,  and  Franks, 
broke  inuponGaul,the  Vifigothson  Spain, 
and  the  liombards  upon  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced with  themfelves  this  northern  plan 
of  polity,  ferving  at  once  to  dillribute,  and 
to  protect,  the  territories  they  had  newly 
gained.  And  from  hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  Seveius  took 
the  hint,  of  dividing  lands  conquered  from 
the  enemy,  among  his  generals  and  victo- 
rious foldiery,  on  condition  of  receiving 
military  fervice,  from  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever% 


Scarce  had  thefe  northern  conquerors 
ellablillied  themfelves  in  their  new  domi- 
nions, when  the  wifdom  of  their  conflitu- 
tions,  as  well  as  their  perfonal  valour, 
alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Europe;  that 
is,  of  thofe  countries  which  had  formerly 
been  Roman  provinces,  but  had  revolted, 
or  were  deferted  by  their  old  mailers,  in 
the  general  wreck  of  the  empire.  Where- 
fore moH,  if  not  all,  of  them,  thought  it 
necelTary  to  enter  into  the  fame,  or  a fimi- 
lar  plan  of  policy.  For  whereas,  before, 
the  polTellions  of  their  fubjeCls  were  per- 
fe^]y  allodial  (that  is,  wholly  independent, 
and  held  of  no  fuperior  at  all)  now  they 
parcelled  out  their  royal  territories,  or 
perfuaded  their  fubjeCls  to  furrender  up 
and  retake  their  own  landed  property,  un- 
der the  like  feodal  obligation  of  military 
fealty.  And  thus,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
very  few  years,  the  feodal  conilitution,  or 
the  doCtrine  of  tenure,  extended  itfelf  over 
all  the  wellern  world.  Which  alteration 
of  landed  property,  in  fo  very  material  a 
point,  neceffarily  drew  after  it  an  altera- 
tion of  laws  and  culloms;  fo  that  the  feo- 
dal laws  foon  drove  out  the  Roman,  wdiich 
had  univerfally  obtained,  but  now  became 
for  many  centuries  loll  and  forgotten; 
and  Italy  itfelf  (as  fome  of  the  civilians, 
with  more  fpleen  than  judgement,  have, 
exprelled  it)  belluinasy  atque ferinas,  hyima- 
nefqiie  Longobardorimi  leges  accepit. 

But  this  feodal  polity,  which  was  thus 
by  degrees  eftablilhed  over  all  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  feems  not  to  have  been 
received  in  this  part  of  our  illand,  at  leall 
not  univerfally,  and  as  a part  of  the  na- 
tional conilitution,  till  the  reign  of  William 
the  Norman.  Not  but  that  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  believe,  from  abundant  traces  irt 
our  hillory  and  laws,  that  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Saxons,  who  were  a fwarm  from 
what  Sir  William  Temple  calls  the  fame 
northern  hive,  fomething  limilar  to  this 
was  in  ufe:  yet  not  fo  extenfively,  nor  at- 
tended with  all  the  rigour,  that  was  after- 
wards imported  by  the  Normans.  For 
the  Saxons  were  firmly  fettled  in  this 
illand,  at  lead  as  early  as  the  year  600 : 
and  it  was  not  tiK  two  centuries  after,  that 
feuds  arrived  to  their  full  vigour  and  ma- 
turity, even  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  introduction  however  of  the  feodal 
tenures  into  England,  by  king  William, 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  elFeCted  im.« 
mediately  after  the  conquell,  nor  by  the 
mere  arbitrary  will  and  power  ©fthe  con- 
K 4 oueiorj 
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queror ; but  to  have  been  confented  to  by 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  long  after 
his  title  was  ehablifhed.  Indeed  from  the 
prodigious  daughter  of  the  Englifn  no- 
bility at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  the 
fruitiefs  infurredlions  of  thole  who  furviv- 
ed,  fuch  numerous  forfeitures  had  accrued, 
that  he  was  able  to  reward  his  Norman 
followers  with  very  large  and  extenfive 
pofieffions : which  gave  a handle  to  the 
monkifli  hiilorians,  and  fuch  as  have  im- 
plicitly followed  them,  to  reprefent  him 
as  having,  by  the  right  of  the  fword,  feized 
on  ail  the  lands  of  England,  and  dealt 
them  out  again  to  his  own  favourites.  A 
fuppofition,  grounded  upon  a miftaken 
fenfe  of  the  word  conqueJ}\  which,  in  its 
feodal  acceptation,  fignilies  no  more  than 
acquijiiion : and  this  has  led  many  hafty 
writers  into  a drange  hiftorical  miitake, 
and  one  which,  upon  the  flighted  exami- 
nation, will  be  found  to  be  mod  untrue. 
However,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans 
now  began  to  gain  very  large  pofieflions 
in  England:  and  their  regard  for  their 
feodal  law,  under  which  they  had  long 
lived,  together  with  the  king’s  recom- 
mendation of  this  policy  to  the  Englifn, 
the  bed  way  to  put  themfelves  on  a 
military  footing,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
any  future  attempts  from  the  continent, 
were  probably  the  reafons  that  prevailed 
to  edeft  his  edablilhment  here.  And  per- 
haps we  may  be  able  to  afeertain  the  time 
of  this  great  revolution  in  our  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a tolerabledegree  of  exaftnefs. 
For  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Wil- 
liam’s reign,  an  invaflon  was  apprehend- 
ed from  Denmark ; and  the  military  condi- 
tulion  of  the  Saxons  being  then  laid  afide, 
and  no  other  introduced  in  its  dead,  the 
kingdom  was  wholly  defencclefs:  which 
occafloned  the  king  to  bring  over  a large 
army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were 
quartered  upon  every  landholder,  and 
greatly  opprefled  the  people.  7'his  ap- 
parent weaknefs,  together  with  the  griev- 
ances occafloned  by  a foreign  force,  might 
cc-operate  with  the  king’s  remondrances, 
and  the  belter  incline  the  nobility  to  liden 
to  his  prpolals  for  putting  them  in  a pof- 
ture  of  defence.  For  as  foon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  ever,  the  king  held  a great  coun- 
cil tc  enquire  into  the  date  of  the  nation  ; 
the  immediate  confequence  of  which  was, 
ihe  compiling  of  the  great  furvey  called 
Don:dday-bcok,  which  was  finiihed  in  the 
next  year:  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that 


very  year  the  king  was  attended  by  all 
his  nobility  at  Sarum;  where  all  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  fubmitted  their  lands  to 
the  yoke  of  military  tenure,  became  the 
king’s  vad'als,  and  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  his  perfon.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  cera  of  formally  introducing  the  feodal 
tenures  by  law;  and  probably  the  very 
law,  thus  made  at  the  council  of  Sarum, 
is  that  which  is  dill  extant,  and  couched 
in  thefe  remarkable  words:  Jlatuimus^ 

ut  omnes  liberi  ho?nines  feedere  facramento> 
aj^irmenti  quod  intra  iff  extra  uni'verfum  reg- 
num  Anglian  IVilhelmo  regi  domino  fuo  jideles 
ejfe  Hjolunt ; terras  ^ honores  illius  07nni  fide- 
litate  ubique  fer-vare  cum  eoy  et  contra  inhnicos 
et  alienigenas  defendered^  The  terms  of 
this  law  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  has  ob- 
ferved)  are  plainly  feodal:  for,  fird,  it  re- 
quires the  oath  of  fealty,  which  made,  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  feudids,  every  man  that 
took  it  a tenant  or  vafTal;  and,  fecondly, 
the  tenants  obliged  themfelves  to  defend 
their  lords  territories  and  titles  againd  all 
enemies  foreign  and  domedic.  But  what 
puts  the  matter  out  of  difpute,  is  another 
law  of  the  fame  collefUon,  which  exasds 
the  performance  of  the  military  feodal 
fervices,  as  ordained  by  the  general  coun-- 
cil ; “ Qtnnes  comites , iA  barones,  iA  milites, 
iff  fer^ientes,  Cef  uni'-verf  liberi  homines,  to- 
tius  regni  nofri  presdidli,  habeant  iff  teneant 
fe  fet7iper  bene  in  armis  iff  in  equis,  ut  decet 
iA  oportet : iff  fint  femper  prompti  iff  bene 
parati  ad  fer^vitium  fuum  integrum  nobis  ex- 
plendum  iff  per  agendum  cum  opus  fuerit ; fe- 
cundwn  qi'od  nobis  debent  de  f cedis  i£  iene- 
nwitis  fuis  dc  jure  facere’,  iff  feut  illis  fa- 
tuit7ius  per  co77i7nune  concilium  totius  regnt 
nofri  presdidiid'* 

This  new  polity  therefore  feems  not  to 
have  been  impofed  by  the  conqueror,  but 
nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the  ge- 
neral ad'embly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  nations  of  Europe 
had  before  adopted  it,  upon  the  fame 
principle  of  felf-fecurity.  And,  in  parti- 
cular, they  had  the  recent  example  of  the 
French  nation  before  their  eyes,  whicli 
had  gradually  furrendered  up  all  its  allo- 
dial or  free  lands  into  the  king’s  hands, 
who  redored  them  to  the  owners  as  a bene- 
fciu77i  or  feud,  to  be  held  to  them  and  fuch 
of  their  heirs  as  they  previoufly  nominated 
to  the  king  ; and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  the 
allodial  ellates  of  France  were  converted 
into  feuds,  and  the  freemen  became  the 
vallals  of  the  crown.  The  only  ditterence 
between  this  change  of  tenures  in  France, 
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and  that  in  England,  was,  that  the  former 
was  effeded  gradually,  by  the  confent  of 
private  perfons;  the  latter  was  done  at 
once,  all  over  England,  by  the  common 
confent  of  the  nation. 

In  confequence  of  this  change,  it  be- 
came a fundamental  maxim  and  neceflary 
principle  (though  in  reality  a mere  fidion) 

^ of  our  Englifh  tenures,  ‘‘  that  the  king  is 
the  univerfal  lord  and  original  proprietor 
' of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom;  and  that 
no  man  doth  or  can  pofiefs  any  part  of  it, 
but  what  has  mediately  or  immediately 
been  derived  as  a gift  from  him,  to  be 
\ held  upon  feodal  fervices.”  For,  this  be- 
^ ing  the  real  cafe  in  pure,  original,  proper 
feuds,  other  nations  who  adopted  this  fyf- 
,1  tern  were  obliged  to  ad  upon  the  fame 

V fuppofition,  as  a fubflrudion  and  founda- 
/ tion  of  their  new  polity,  though  the  fad 

V was  indeed  far  otherwife.  And,  indeed, 

‘ by  thus  confentiiig  to  the  introdudion  of 
\.  feodal  tenures,  our  Englilh  ancefiors  pro- 
bably meant  no  more  than  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a ftate  of  defence  by  a mili- 
tary fyftem:  and  to  oblige  themfelves  (in 
refped  of  their  lands)  to  maintain  the 
king’s  title  and  territories,  with  equal  vi- 
gour and  fealty,  as  if  they  had  received 
their  lands  from  his  bounty  upon  thefe 
exprefs  conditions,  as  pure,  proper,  bene- 
' iiciary  feudatories.  But,  whatever  their 
meaning  was,  the  Norman  interpreters, 
Ikilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  feodal  con- 
IHtutions,  and  well  underftanding  the  im- 
^ port  and  extent  of  the  feodal  terms,  gave 
^ a very  different  conilrudion  to  this  pro- 
ceeding; and  thereupon  took  a handle  to 
introduce,  not  only  the  rigorous  dodrines 
which  prevailed  in  the  duchy  of  Norman- 
dy, but  alfo  fuch  fruits  and  dependencies, 
fuch  hardfhips  and  fervices,  as  were  never 
known  to  other  nations;  as  if  the  Englifh 
had  in  fad,  as  well  as  theory,  owed  every 
thing  they  had  to  the  bounty  of  their  fo- 
.?  vereign  lord. 

Our  anceftors,  therefore,  who  were  by 
1,  no  means  beneficiaries,  but  had  barely 
confented  to  this  fidion  of  tenure  from  the 
crown,  as  the  bafis  of  a military  difeipline, 
with  reafon  looked  upon  thofe  dedudions 
as  grievous  impofitions,  and  arbitrary  con- 
cluiions  from  principles  that,  as  to  them, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth.  However, 
this  king,  and  his  fon  William  Rufus, 
kept  up  with  a high  hand  all  the  rigours 
of  the  feodal  dodrines : but  their  fucceflbr, 
Henry  I.  found  it  expedient,  when  he  fet 
up  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  to  promife 
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a reftitution  of  the  laws  of  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  or  ancient  Saxon  fyltem  ; and 
accordingly,  in  the  firll  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  a charter,  whereby  he  gave  up  the 
greater  grievances,  but  llill  referved  the 
fidion  of  feodal  tenure,  for  the  fame  mili- 
tary purpofes  which  engaged  his  father  to 
introduce  it.  But  this  charter  was  gradu- 
ally broke  through,  and  the  former  griev- 
ances were  revived  and  aggravated,  by 
himfelf  and  lucceeding  princes;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  they  became  fo  intole- 
rable, that  they  occafioned  his  barons,  or 
principal  feudatories,  to  rife  up  in  arms 
againft  him  : which  at  length  produced  the 
famous  great  charter  at  Running-mead, 
which,  with  fome alterations,  was  confirmed 
by  his  fon  Henry  III.  And  though  its  im- 
munities (efpecially  as  altered  on  its  lall 
edition  by  his  fon)  are  very  greatly  Ihorn 
of  thofe  granted  by  Henry  I.  it  was  jullly 
efteemed  at  the  time  a vaft  acquifition  to 
Englifii  liberty.  Indeed,  by  the  further 
alteration  of  tenures,  that  has  lince  hap- 
pened, many  of  thefe  immunities  may  now 
appear,  to  a common  obferver,  of  much 
lels  confequence  than  they  really  were 
when  granted:  but  this,  properly  confi- 
dered,  will  Ihew,  not  that  the  acquifitions 
under  John  w'ere  fmall,  but  that  thofe 
under  Charles  were  greater.  And  from 
hence  alfo  arifes  another  inference ; that 
the  liberties  of  Engliflimen  are  not  (as  fome 
arbitrary  writers  would  reprelent  them) 
mere  infringements  of  the  king’s  prero- 
gative, extorted  from  our  princes  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  weaknefs ; but  a 
refioration  of  that  ancient  conftitution,  of 
which  our  ancedors  had  been  defrauded 
by  the  art  and  fineffe  of  the  Norman  law- 
yers, rather  than  deprived  by  the  force  of 
the  Norman  arms. 

Blackjione's  Commentaries, 

• §61.  Of  Brilijh  furies. 

The  method  of  trials  by  juries,  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moil  ex- 
cellent branches  of  our  conllitution.  In 
theory  it  certainly  appears  in  that  light. 
According  to  the  original  eftabiifiiment, 
the  jurors  are  to  be  men  of  competent  for-^ 
tunes  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  are  to 
be  fo  avowedly  indiiTerent  between  the 
parties  concerned,  that  no  reafonable  ex- 
ception can  be  made  to  them  on  either 
fide.  In  treafon,  the  perfon  accufed  has  a 
right  to  challenge  five-and-thirty,  and  in 
felony,  tw'enty,  without  fhewing  caufe  of 
challenge.  Nothing  can  be  more  equitable. 

No 
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No  prlfoner  can  defire  a fairer  field.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  our  juries  are  often 
compofed  of  men  of  mean  edates  and  low 
underftandings,  and  many  difficult  points 
of  law  are  brought  before  them,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  their  verdift,  when  perhaps  they 
are  not  capable  of  determining,  properly 
and  judiciouily,  fuch  nice  matters  of  juffi 
tice,  although  the  judges  of  the  court  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  law 
which  arifes  upon  it.  But  if  they  are  not 
defedlive  in  knowledge,  they  are  fome- 
times,  I fear,  from  their  llation  and  indi- 
gence, liable  to  corruption.  This,  indeed, 
is  an  objeilionmoreto  the  privilege  lodged 
with  juries,  than  to  the  inititution  itfelf. 
The  point  moil  liable  to  objedlion,  is  the 
power  which  any  one  or  more  of  the 
twelve  have,  to  ftarve  the  reilinto  a com- 
pliance with  their  opinion ; fo  that  the 
verdict  may  poffibly  be  given  by  ilrength 
of  conlHtution,  not  by  conviiTtion  of  con- 
fcience  ; and  ‘ wretches  hang  that  jurymen 
may  dine.*  Orrery. 

§ 62.  yujiiccy  its  Nature  and  real  Import 
defined. 

Mankind,  in  general,  are  not  Efficiently 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  the  word 
jullice:  it  is  commonly  believed  to  oonfift 
only  in  a performance  of  thefe  duties  to 
which  the  laws  of  fociety  can  oblige  us. 
This,  I allow,  is  fometimes  the  import  of 
the  word,  and  in  this  fenfe  jullice  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  equity;  but  there  is  a jullice 
ilill  more  extenlive,  and  which  can  be  ffiewn 
to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united. 

Jullice  maybe  defined,  that  virtue  which 
impels  us  to  give  to  every  perfon  what  is 
his  due.  In  this  extended  fenfe  of  the 
word,  it  comprehends  the  pradtice  of  every 
virtue  which  reafon  preferibes,  or  fociety 
Ihoukl  expect.  Our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
to  each  other,  and  to  ourfelves,  are  fully 
anfwered,  if  we  give  them  what  we  owe 
them.  I’hus  jullice,  properly  fpeaking,  is 
the  only  virtue,  and  all  the  rell  have  their 
or.igin  in  it. 

I'lie  qualities  of  candour,  fortitude,  cha- 
rity, Jtnd  generofity,  for  inllancc,  are  not 
in  their  own  nature  virtues;  and,  if  ever 
they  deferve  the  title,  it  is  owing  only  to 
jullice,  which  impels  and  direfts  them. 
Without  fuch  a moderator,  candour  might 
become  indiferetion,  fortitude  obllinacy, 
charity  imp/*udence,  and  generofity  mif- 
taken  profufion. 

A difintercfted  adion,  if  it  be  not  con- 
cudled  by  jullice,  is,  at  bed,  indiffierent  in 


its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  even  turns 
to  vice.  The  expences  of  fociety,  of  pre- 
fents,  of  entertainments,  and  the  other  helps 
to  chearfulnefs,  are  adions  merely  indiffer- 
ent, when  not  repugnant  to  a better  me- 
thod of  difpoling  of  our  fuperfluities ; but 
they  become  vicious,  when  they  obdrud  or 
exhaull  our  abilities  from  a more  virluous 
difpofition  of  our  circumilances. 

True  generofity  is  a duty  as  indirpenfa- 
bly  necefiary  as  thofe  impofed  on  us  by 
law.  It  is  a rule  impofed  on  us  by  reafon, 
which  fliould  be  the  fovereign  law  of  a ra- 
tional being.  But  this  generofity  does  not 
confill  in  obeying  every  impulfe  of  huma- 
nity, in  following  blind  paffion  for  our 
guide,  and  impairing  our  circumilances  by 
prefent  benefadions,  foas  to  render  us  in- 
capable of  future  ones. 

GoldfimtiNs  Efiays. 

§ 63.  Habit,  the  Difiicidty  ofi conquerhig. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  ellimate  fo 
fallacioufly  as  the  force  of  our  own  refolu- 
tions,  nor  any  fallacy  which  we  fo  unwil- 
lingly and  tardily  deted.  He  that  has  re- 
folveJ  a thoufand  times,  and  a thou  land 
times  deferted  his  own  purpofe,  yet  fuffers 
no  abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  dill 
believes  himfelf  his  own  mailer,  and  able, 
by  innate  vigour  of  foul,  to  prefs  forward 
to  his  end,  through  all  the  obllrudions  that 
inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  midake  Ihould  prevail  for  a 
time  is  very  natural.  When  convidion  is 
prefent,  and  temptation  out  of  fight,  we  do 
not  ealily  conceive  how  any  reafonable  be- 
ing can  deviate  from  his  true  intcred. 
What  ought  to  be  done  while  it  yet  hangs 
only  in  fpeculation,  is  fo  plain  and  certain, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt;  the  whole 
foul  yields  itfelf  to  the  predominance  of 
truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  , the  time  of  adion  comes,  will  be  at 
lad  omitted. 

1 believe  mod  men  may  review  all  tlie 
lives  that  have  palled  within  their  cbferva- 
tion,  without  remembering  one  efficacious 
refolutioD,  or  being  able  to  tell  a fmgle 
indance  of  a courle  of  pradice  fuddenly 
changed  in  confequence  of  a change  of 
opinion,  or  an  edablllhment  of  determina- 
tion. Many  indeed  alter  their  condud, 
and  are  not  at  fifty  what  they  were  at 
thirty,  but  they  commonly  varied  imper- 
ceptibly from  themfelves,  followed  the  train 
cf  external  caufes,  and  rather  fudered  re- 
formation than  made  it. 


It 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  cR'irge  the  differ- 
ence between  promife  and  performance,  be- 
tween profeffion  and  reality,  upon  deep  de- 
iign  and  lludied  deceit;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  very  little  hypocrify  in  the  world; 
we  do  not  To  often  endeavour  or  wifh  to 
impofe  on  others  as  ourfelves;  we  re« 
folve  to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our  refo- 
lutions,  we  declare  them  to  confirm  our  own 
hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconftancy  by  call- 
ing witneffes  of  our  adlions;  but  at  laft 
habit  prevails,  and  thofe  whom  we  invited 
at  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Cullom  is  commonly  too  firong  for  the 
moft  refolute  refolver,  though  furnifiied  for 
the  afiault  with  all  the  weapons  of  philofo- 
phy.  “ He  that  endeavours  to  free  him- 
“ felf  from  an  ill  habit,”  fays  Bacon, 
“ mull  not  change  too  much  at  a time, 
**  lell  he  Ihould  be  difeouraged  by  diffi- 
“ culty;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  will 
make  but.  flow  advances.”  This  is  a 
precept  which  may  be  applauded  in  a book, 
but  will  fail  in  the  trial,  in  which  every 
change  will  be  found  too  great  or  too  little. 
Thole  who  have  been  able  to  conquer  ha- 
bit, are  like  ihofe  that  are  fabled  to  have 
returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto: 

Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  atque  ardens  evexic  ad  xthera  virtus. 

They  are  fufficient  to  give  hope  but  not 
fecurity,  to  animate  the  contell  but  not  to 
promife  vidlory. 

Thofe  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  ha- 
bits, mull  conquer  them  as  they  can,  and 
conquered  they  mull  be,  or  neither  wifdom 
nor  happinefs  can  be  attained;  but  thofe 
who  are  not  yet  fubjeft  to  their  influence, 
may,  by  timely  caution, preferve  their  free- 
dom, they  may  effedlually  refolve  to  efcape 
the  tyrant,  whom  they  will  very  vainly  re- 
folve to  conquer.  JdUr. 

§ 64.  Halfpenny i its  Ad-ventures. 

Sir, 

‘‘  I fhall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from 
you  the  illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  the 
bafenefs  of  my  extraftion : and  though  I 
feem  to  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old 
age,  I received  my  being  at  Birmingham 
not  fix  months  ago.  From  thence  I was- 
tranfported  with  many  of  my  brethren  of 
different  dates,  charadlers,  and  configura- 
tions, to  a Jew  pedlar  in  Duke’s-place, 
who  paid  for  us  in  fpecie  fcarce  a fifth  part 
of  our  nominal  and  extrinfic  value.  We 
were  loon  after  feparately  difpofed  of,  at  a 
more  moderate  profit,  to  coffee-houfes, 
phopdioufes,  chandlers-fhops,  and  gin- 
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fhops.  I had  not  been  long  in  the  world 
before  an  ingenious  tranfmuter  of  metals 
laid  violent  hands  on  me  ; and  obferving 
my  thin  fnape  and  fiat  furface,  by  the  help 
of  a little  quickfilver  exalted  me  into  a 
Ihilling.  Ufe  however,  foon  degraded 
me  again  to  my  native  low  fiation;  and  I 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  pofieffion  of  an 
urchin  juft  breeched,  who  received  me  as  a 
Chriftmas-box  of  his  godmother. 

A love  of  money  is  ridiculoufly  in- 
ftilled  into  children  fo  early,  that  before 
they  canpofiibly  comprehend  the  ufe  of  it, 
they  confider  it  as  of  great  value:  I loll 
therefore  the  very  effcnce  of  my  being,  in 
the  cuftody  of  this  hopeful  difciple  of  ava- 
rice and  folly ; and  was  kept  only  to  be 
looked  at  and  admired  : but  a bigger  boy 
after  a while  fnatched  me  from  him,  and 
releafed  me  from  my  confinement. 

“ I now  underwent  various  hardfiiips 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked 
about,  huftled,  toffed  up,  and  chucked  into 
holes;  which  very  much  battered  and  im- 
paired me;  but  I fuffered  moft  by  the 
pegging  of  tops,  the  marks  of  which  I have 
borne  about  me  to  this  day.  I was  in  this 
ftate  the  unwitting  caufe  of  rapacity,  ftrife, 
envy,  rancour,  malice,  and  revenge,  among 
the  little  apes  of  mankind;  and  became 
the  objefl  and  the  nurfe  of  thofe  paflions 
which  difgrace  human  nature,  while  I ap- 
peared only  to  engage  children  in  innocent 
paftimes.  At  length  1 was  difiniffed  from 
their  fervice,  by  a throw  with  a barrow- 
woman  for  an  orange. 

From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I 
pofted  to  the  gin-fhop;  where,  indeed,  it 
is  probable  1 Ihould  have  immediately 
gone,  if  her  hufband,  a foot-foldier,  had 
not  wrefted  me  from  her,  at  the  expence 
of  a bloody  nofe,  black  eye,  fcratched  face, 
and  torn  regimentals.  By  him  I was  car- 
ried to  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park,  Where 
I am  afliamed  to  tell  how  I parted  from 
him — let  itfuffice  that  I was  foon  after  de- 
pofited  in  a night-cellar. 

‘‘  From  hence  I got  into  the  coat-pocket 
of  a blood,  and  remained  there  with  fe- 
veral  of  my  brethren  for  fome  days  unno- 
ticed. But  one  evening  as  he  was  reeling 
home  from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  a whole 
handful  of  us  through  a falh-window  into 
the  dining-room  of  a tradefman,  who  he  re- 
membered had  been  fo  unmannerly  to  him 
the  day  before,  as  to  defire  pa»yment  of  his 
bill.  We  repofed  in  foft  eafe  on  a fine 
Turkey  carpet  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  maid  fwepc  us  up ; and  fome  of  us 

were 
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were  allotted  to  piirchare  tea,  lome  to  bny 
fnufF,  and  I myrelfwas  immediately  truck- 
ed away  at  the  door  for  the  Sweetheart’s 
Delight. 

“ it  is  not  my  defign  to  enumerate  every 
little  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to 
dwell  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circum- 
ffances,  as  is  the  pradlice  of  thole  im- 
portant egotilb,  who  write  narratives,  me- 
moirs, and  travels.  As  ulelels  to  commu- 
nity as  my  fingle  ielf  may  appear  to  be  ; 
i have  been  the  inllrument  of  much  good 
and  evil  in  the  intercourfe  of  mankind;  I 
have  contributed  no  fmall  fum  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  by  my  fhare  in  each 
news-paper;  and  in  the  cenfumpdon  of 
tobacco,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  taxa- 
ble commodities.  If  I have  encouraged 
debauchery,  or  fupported  extravagance;  1 
have  alfo  rewarded  the  labours  ofinduftry, 
and  relieved  the  necefiilies  of  indigence. 
The  poor  acknowledge  me  as  their  conilant 
friend;  and  the  rich,  though  they  affed 
to  flight  me,  and  treat  me  with  contempt, 
are  often  reduced  by  their  follies  to  dif- 
treffes  which  it  is  even  in  m.y  power  to 
relieve. 

“ The  prefent  exad  ferutiny  into  our 
conlHtution  has,  indeed,  very  much  ob- 
ffruded  and  embarraffed  my  travels ; tho’ 
I could  not  but  rejoice  in  my  condition  laft 
Tuefday,  as  I was  debarred  having  any 
fliare  in  maiming,  bruifing,  and  deftroying 
the  innocent  victims  of  vulgar  barbarity : 
I was  happy  in  being  confined  to  the  mock 
encounters  with  feathers  and  fluffed  lea- 
ther; a childhh  fport,  rightly  calculated  to 
initiate  tender  minds  in  ads  of  cruelty,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  exercife  of  inhuma- 
nity on  hclplefs  animals. 

I fhall  conclude,  Sir,  with  informing 
you  by  what  means  I came  to  ycu  in  the 
condition  you  fee.  A choice  fpirit,  a mem- 
ber of  the  kill-care-ciub,  broke  a link- 
boy’s  pate  with  me  laft  night,  as  a reward 
for  lighting  him  acrofs  the  kennel ; the  lad 
walled  half  his  tar  flambeau  in  looking  for 
me,  but  1 efcaped  his  fearch,  being  lodged 
fnugly  againll  a poll.  This  morning  apa- 
rifn  girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me  with 
raptures  to  the  next  baker’s  lliop  to  pur- 
chafe  a roll.  The  mailer,  who  was  church  - 
warden,  examined  me  with  great  attention, 
and  then  gruffly  threatening  her  with  Bride- 
well for  putting  off  bad  money,  knocked  a 
nail  through  my  middle,  and  fallened  me 
to  the  counter:  but  the  moment  the  poor 
hungry  child  was  gone,  he  whipt  me  up 
agrdn^  and  fendi’^g  me  away  with  others  in 
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change  to  the  next  cufiomer,  gave  me  this 
opportunity  of  relating  my  adventures  to 
you.”  Ad~venturer. 

§ 65.  mjtorj/y  our  natural  Fondnefs  for  it^, 
and  its  true  Ufe, 

The  love  of  hillory  feems  infeparable 
froin  human  nature,  becaufe  it  feems  infe- 
parable from  felf-love.  The  ihme  princi- 
ple in  this  inilance  carries  us  forward  and 
backward,  to  future  and  to  pafl  ages.  We 
imagine  that  the  things  which  aiftfl  us, 
miUd  affedt  poflerity  : this  fentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Carfar  down  to  the 
parifh-clerk  in  Pope’s  Mifcellany.  We 
are  fond  of  preferving,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own 
■adventures,  of  thofe  of  our  own  time,  and 
of  thofe  that  preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of 
Hones  have  been  raifed,  and  ruder  hymns 
have  been  compofed,  for  this  purpofe,  by 
nations  who  had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  arts  and 
letters.  To  go  no  further  back,  the  tri- 
umphs of  Odin  were  celebrated  in  Runic 
fongs,  and  the  feats  of  our  Britilh  anceflors 
were  recorded  in  thofe  of  their  bards.  The 
favagesof  America  have  the  fame  cullom 
at  this  day:  and  long  hiftoncal  ballads  of 
their  hunting  and  wars  are  fung  at  all  their 
feflivals.  There  is  no  need  of  faying  how 
this  paffion  grows  among  all  civilized  na- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it:  but  let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame 
principle  of  nature  diredls  us  as  llrongly, 
and  more  generally  as  well  as  more  early, 
to  indulge  our  own  curiofity,  inllead  of 
preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.  The 
child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of 
his  nurfe ; he  learns  to  read,  and  he  de- 
vours with  eagernefs  fabulous  legends  and 
novels.  In  riper  years  he  applies  to  hillo- 
ry, or  to  that  which  he  takes  for  hillory,  to 
authorized  romance : and  even  in  age,  the 
defire  of  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
other  men,  yields  to  the  defire  alone  of  re- 
lating v/hat  has  happened  to  ourfelves. 
Thus  hillory,  true  or  falfe,  fpeaks  to  our 
palfions  always.  What  pity  is  it,  that  even 
the  bell  Ihould  fpeak  to  our  underllandings 
fo  feldom  1 That  it  does  lb,  we  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourfelves.  Nature  has  done 
her  part.  She  has  opened  this  lludy  to 
every  man  who  can  read  and  think:  and 
what  Ihe  has  made  the  moll  agreeable, 
reafon  can  make  the  moH  ufcful  applica- 
tion of  to  our  minds.  But  if  we  confultour 
reafon,  vyc  lhall  be  far  from  following  the 
examples  of  our  fellow-crcaturcs,  in  this  as 
in  moil  other  cafes,  who  are  fo  proud  of 
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being  rational.  We  fhall  neither  read  to 
footh  our  indolence,  nor  to  gratify  our  va- 
nity : as  little  lhall  we  content  ourfelves  to 
drudge  like  grammarians  and  critics,  that 
others  may  be  able  to  dudy,  with  greater 
eafe  and  profit,  like  philofophers  and  ft  ate  f- 
men:  as  little  lhall  we  aftedl  the  llender 
merit  of  becoming  great  fcholars  at  the  ex- 
pence of  groping  all  our  lives  in  the  dark 
mazes  of  antiquity.  All  thefe  miftake  the 
true  drift  of  ftudy,  and  the  true  ufe  of  hif- 
tory.  Nature  gave  us  curioftty  to  excite 
the  induftry  of  our  minds;  but  flie  never 
intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal,  mucli 
Jefs  the  foie,  objed  of  their  application. 
The  true  and  proper  object  of  this  appli- 
cation, is  a conftant  improvement  in  private 
and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to 
any  ftudy,  that  tends  neither  direClIy  nor 
indiredly  to  make  us  better  men,  and  bet- 
ter citizens,  is  at  beft  but  a fpecious  and 
ingenious  fort  of  idlenefs,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  Tillotron : and  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  is  a creditable  kind  of  igno- 
rance, nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind 
of  ignorance  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole 
benefit  w'hich  the  generality  of  men.  even 
of  the  molt  learned,  reap  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory : and  yet  the  ftudy  of  hillory  feems 
to  me,  of  all  other,  the  moil  proper  to  train 
us  up  to  private  and  public  virtue. 

We  need  but  to  call  our  eyes  on  the 
world,  and  we  lhall  fee  the  daily  force  of 
example : we  need  but  to  turn  them  inward, 
and  we  fnall  foon  difcover  why  example  has 
this  force.  Pauci  prudent la^  fays  Tacitus, 
honejta  ab  dcterioribusy  utilia  ab  ncxiis  d'lfccr- 
nunt  : plures  aliorum  eventis  doceniur.  Such 
is  the  imperfedlion  of  human  underftand- 
ing,  fuch  the  frail  temper  of  our  minds, 
that  abftrad  or  general  propolitions,  though 
never  fo  true,  appear  obfcure  or  doubtful 
to  us  very  often,  till  they  are  explained  by 
examples ; and  that  the  wifeft  leftbns  in 
favour  of  virtue  go  but  a little  w'ay  to  con- 
vince the  judgment  and  determine  the  will, 
unlefs  they  are  enforced  by  the  fame  means, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  ourlelves 
that  we  fee  happen  toother  men.  Inftruc- 
tions  by  precept  have  the  further  diladvan- 
tage  ojf  coming  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  frequently  require  a long  dedudion  of 
reafoning.  Homines  amplius  oculis  qitam 
emribus  credunf  : longum  inter  ejl  per  prcecepta^ 
bre^e  et  eficax  per  exempla»  The  reafon  of 
this  judgment,  which  I quote  from  one  of 
Seneca’s  epiftles,  in  confirmation  of  my 
own  opinion,  refts  I think  on  this.  That 
when  example$  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there 
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is  a kind  of  appeal,  with  v/hlch  w'e  are  flat- 
tered, made  to  our  fenfes,  as  well  as  our 
underftandings.  The  inftrudion  comes  then 
upon  our  own  authority : we  frame  the  pre  - 
cept  after  our  owa  experience,  and  yield 
to  fad  when  we  refill  fpeculation.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage  of  inftrudion  by 
example  ; for  example  appeals  nor  to  our 
underrtanding  alone,  but  to  our  palTions 
likevvife.  Example  afluages  thefe  or  ani- 
mates them ; fets  paflion  on  the  fide  of 
judgment,  and  makes  the  whole  man  of 
a-piece,  which  is  more  than  the  ftrongeft 
reafoning  and  the  cleareft  demonftration 
can  do  ; and  thus  forming  habits  by  repeti- 
tions, example  fecures  the  obfervance  of 
thofe  precepts  which  example  infinuated, 
Bolingbroke, 

§ 66.  Human  Nature,  its  Dignity, 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature 
we  are  very  apt  to  make  comparifon  be- 
tw'ixt  men  and  animals,  which  are  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought,  that  fall 
under  our  fenfes.  Certainly  this  compari- 
fon is  very  favourable  to  mankind;  on  the 
one  hand,  we  fee  a creature,  whofe  thoughts 
are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds  either 
of  place  or  time,  who  carries  his  refearches 
into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  this  globe, 
and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and 
heavenly  bodies ; looks  backward  to  con- 
fider  the  firft  origin  of  the  human  race ; calls 
his  eyes  forwards  to  fee  the  influence  or  his 
adions  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judgments 
which  will  be  formed  ®f  his  charader  a 
thoLuand  years  hence : a creature  wha 
traces  caufes  and  efteds  to  great  lengths 
and  intricacy ; extrads  general  principles 
from  particular  appearances ; improves 
upon  hij  difeoveries,  correds  his  millakes, 
and  make  his  very  errors  profitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  prefented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverfe  of  this;  limited 
in  its  obfervations  and  reafonings  to  a few 
fenfible  objeds  which  furround  it ; wdthout 
curiofity,  without  a forefight,  blindly  con- 
duded  by  inftind,  and  arriving  in  a very 
fhort  time  at  its  utmoft  perfedion,  beyond 
which  it  is  never  able  to  advance  a fingle^ 
.ftep.  What  a difference  is  there  betwixt 
thefe  creatures;  and  how  exalted  a notion 
. muft  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  com- 
parifon of  the  latter ! Hume's  EJJ'ays, 

§ 67.  The  Opjerations  of  Human  Nature 
conjidered. 

We  are  compofed  of  a mind  and  of  a. 
body,  intimately  united,  and  mutually  af- 

fedir.g 
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feding  each  other.  Their  operations  in- 
deed are  entirely  difFercnt.  Whether  the 
isnmortal  fpirit  that  enlivens  this  machine, 
is  o/iginally  of  a fuperior  nature  in  various 
bodies  (which,  I own,  feems  molt  conhilent 
and  agreeable  to  the  fcale  and  order  of 
beings),  or  whether  the  difiercnce  depends 
on  a fymmetry,  or  |)eculiar  Ib  uclure  of  the 
organs  combined  with  it,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  cer- 
tain, that  the  body  is  curioufly  formed  with 
proper  organs  to  delight,  and  fuch  as  are 
adapted  to  all  the  necefi'ary  ufes  of  life. 
The  fpirit  animates  the  wdiole;  it  guides 
the  natural  appetites,  and  coniines  them 
wiriiin  juft  limits.  But  the  natural  force  of 
this  fpirit  is  often  immerfed  in  matter;  and 
the  mind  becomes  fubfervient  to  paftions, 
which  it  ought  to  govern  and  diredt.  Yc^ur 
friend  Horace,  although  of  the  Epicurean 
doftrine,  acknowledges  this  truth,  where 
he  fays, 

Atque  affigit  humo  dlvuiae  particulam  aurs. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  this  immortal 
fpirit  has  an  independent  power  of  afHng, 
and,  when  cultivated  in  a proper  manner, 
feemingly  quits  the  corporeal  frame  within 
which  it  is  imprifoned,  and  foars  into  high- 
er, and  more  fpacious  regions  ♦ where,  with 
an  energy  which  1 had  almoft  faid  was  di- 
vine, it  ranges  among  thofe  heavenly  bo- 
dies that  in  this  lower  world  are  fcarce 
vifible  to  our  eyes;  and  we  can  at  once 
explain  the  diftance,  magnitude,  and  velo- 
city of  the  planets,  and  can  foretel,  even  to 
a degree  of  minutenefs,  the  particular  time 
when  a comet  will  return,  and  when  the 
fun  will  be  eclipfed  in  the  next  century, 
Thefe  powers  certainly  evince  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  furprifing  efFeds 
of  the  immaterial  fpirit  within  us,  which  in 
lb  confined  aftate  can  thus  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  fetters  of  matter.  It  is  from  this 
pre  eminence  of  the  foul  over  the  body, 
that  v/e  are  enabled  to  view  the  exadl  or- 
der and  curious  variety  of  difterent  beings; 
to  confider  and  cultivate  the  natural  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  earth;  and  to  admire  and 
imitate  the  wife  benevolence  which  reigns 
throughout  the  foie  fyilem  of  the  iiniverfe. 
It  is  from  hence  that  we  form  moral  laws 
for  our  condu61.  From  hence  we  delight 
in  copying  that  great  original,  who  in  nis 
eftence  is  utterly  incomprehenfible,  but  in 
his  influence  is  pov/crfuily  apparent  to  eve- 
ry degree  of  K\i>  creation.  From  hence  too 
we  perceive  a real  beauty  ia  virtue,  and  a 
diftiudion  between  good  and  evii.  Virtue 
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afls  with  the  utmoft  generofity,  and  witii 
no  view  to  her  own  advantage ; while  V'ice, 
like  a glutton,  feeds  herfelf  enormoufly, 
and  then  is  willing  to  difgorge  the  natl- 
feous  offals  of  her  feaft.  Orrery. 

§ 68.  Oeconomy,  VI  ant  of  it  no  Mark  of 
genius. 

The  Indigence  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly of  poets,  has  long  been  the  objed  of 
lamentation  and  ridicule, of  compaffion  and 
contem.pt. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  not  one  fa^ 
vourite  of  the  mufes  has  ever  been  able  to 
build  a houfe  fince  the  days  of  xAmphion, 
whofe  art  it  would  be  fortunate  for  them  if 
they  pcftelled;  and  that  the  greateft  pu- 
nilhmcnt  that  can  poflibly  be  inflided  on 
them,  is  to  oblige  them  to  fup  in  their  own 
lod^ityjs, 

t)  o’ 

MoUes  uhireddunt  ova  cod.umhay 

Wliere  pigeons  lay  their  eggSi 

Boileau  introduces  Damon,  whofe  writ- 
ings entertained  and  inftrufted  the  city 
and  the  court,  as  having  pafled  the  fummer 
without  a fnirt,  and  the  winter  without 
a cloak ; and  refolving  at  laft  to  forfaks 
Paris, 

oil  la  vertn  n' a plus  ni  feu  vi  llsUy 

W'here  Ihiv’ring  woith  no  longer  finds  a home, 

and  to  find  out  a retreat  in  fome  diftan-t 
grotto. 

D'eu  jc-mah  n't  V Huffier,  ni  le  Sergeiit  n approche,  . 

Sale,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molcft. 

^PoPE. 

The  rich  Comedian,  fays  Bruyere,  ^Moi- 
ling in  his  gilt  chariot,  befpatters  the  face 
of  Corneille  walking  afoot;”  and  Juvenal 
remarks,  that  liis  contemporary  bards  ge- 
nerally qualified  themfelves  by  their  diet 
to  make  excellent  buftos;  that  they  were 
compelled  fometimes  to  hire  lodgings  at  a 
baker’s,  in  order  to  warm  themfelves  for 
nothing  ; and  that  it  was  the  common  fate 
of  the  fraternity. 

Pallet  c vinum  toto  nefctre  Decen.hrl, 

Look  pale,  and  all  Dcccnibei'  Ufie  no  wine. 

Dt  VPEK, 

Virgil  himfelf  is  ftrongly  fu  peeled  to 
have  lain  iu  the  ftreets,  or  on  fo  .ic  Roman 
bulk,  when  he  fpeaks  fo  feelingl  y of  a rainy 
and  tempeftuous  night  in  his  well-known 
epigram. 

‘‘  There  ought  to  be  an  hofpital  founded 
for  decayed  wits,”  faid  a EvJ;/  Erench- 

/nhn. 
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inan,  and  it  might  be  called  the  Hofpital 
of  Incurables.” 

Few,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels 
of  Farnafl'us,  but  who  have  reafon  ardently 
to  vviQi  and  to  exclaim  with  Aeneas,  tho' 
without  that  hero’s  good  fortune. 

Si  nuvc  fe  nobis  ille  ourtus  arlore  ramusj 

Oflindat  remore  in  lanto  ! 

Oh  ! in  this  ample  grove  could  I behold 

The  tree  that  blooms  with  vegetable  gold  ! 

Fit  T. 

The  patronage  of  Lalius  and  Scipio  did 
not  enable  Terence  to  rent  a houfe.  Tafib, 
in  a humorous  fonnet  addreflcd  to  his  fa- 
vourite cat,  earndlly  entreats  her  to  lend 
him  the  light  of  her  eyes  during  his  mid- 
night dudies,  not  being  himfelf  able  to 
purchafe  a candle  to  write  by.  Dante,  the 
Homer  of  Italy,  and  Camoens  of  Portugal, 
were  both  banilhed  and  imprifoned.  Cer- 
vantes,perhaps  the  mod  original  genius  the 
world  ever  beheld,  perifhed  by  want  in  the 
dreets  of  Madrid,  as  did  our  own  Spenfer 
at  Dublin.  And  a, writer  little  inferior  to 
the  Spaniard  in  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  hu- 
mour and  raillery,  I mean  Erafmus,  after 
tedious  wanderings  of  many  years  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  patron  to  patron, 
praifed,  and  promifed,  and  deceived  by  all, 
^ obtained  no  fettlement  but  with  his  printer. 

At  lad,”  fays  he  in  one  of  his  epidles, 
“ I diouid  have  been  advanced  to  a cardi- 
nalfliip,  if  there  had  not  been  a decree  in 
my  way,  by  which  thofe  are  excluded  from 
this  honour,  whofe  income  amounts  not  to 
three  thoufand  ducats.” 

I remembertD  have  read  a fatire  in  La- 
tin profe  entitled,  “ A poet  hath  bought 
a houfe.”  The  poet  having  purchafed  a 
houfe,  the  matter  was  immediately  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament  of  poets  afiembled  on 
that  important  occafion,  as  a thing  unheard- 
of,  as  a very  bad  precedent,  and  of  mod  per- 
nicious confequence;  andaccordingly  a ve- 
ry fevere  fentence  was  pronounced  againft 
the  buyer.  When  the  members  came  to 
give  their  vY)tes,  it  appeared  there  was  not  a 
fingle  perfon  in  the  aflembly,  who,  through 
the  favour  of  powerful  patrons,  or  their 
own  happy  genius,  was  wortn  fo  much  as 
to  be  proprietor  of  a houfe,  either  by  inhe- 
ritance or  purchafe:  a;i  of  them  neglecfting 
their  prr  ate  fortunes,  confeded  and  bead- 
ed that  they  lived  in  lodgings.  The  poet 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  fell  his  houfe  im- 
mediately, to  buy  wine  with,  the  money  for 
their  emertainment,  in  order  to  malce  fome 


expiation  for  his  enormous  crime,  and  to 
teach  him  to  live  unfettled,  and  without 
care,  like  a true  poet. 

buch  are  the  ridiculous,  and  fuch  the 
piti  ible  dories  related,  to  expofe  the  po- 
verty of  poets  in  different  ages  and  nations  5 
but  which,  I am  inclined  to  think,  are  ra- 
ther boLindlefs  exaggerations  of  fatire  and 
fanc^^,  than  the  fober  refult  of  experience, 
and  the  determination  of  truth  and  judg- 
ment ; for  the  general  pofilion  may  be  con- 
tradicted by  numerous  examples;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  appear  on  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  the  art  is  not  chargeable 
with  the  faults  and  fiilings  o^f  its  particular 
profeiTors;  that  it  has  no  peruliar  tendency 
to  make  them  either  rakes  or  fpendthrifts; 
and  that  thofe  who  are  indigent  poets, 
w^uld  have  been  indigent  merchants  and 
mechanics. 

The  negleft  of  ceconomy,  in  which  great 
geniufes  are  fuppofed  to  have  indulged 
themfeU^cs,  has  unfortunately  given  fo 
much  authority  and ' judification  to  care- 
leffnefsand  extravagance,  that  many  a mi- 
nute rhymer  has  fallen  into  didipation  and 
drunkennefs,  becaufe  Butler  and  Otway 
lived  and  died  in  an  alehoufe.  As  a cer- 
tain blockhead  wore  his  gown  on  one  dioul- 
der,  to  mimic  the  negligence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  fo  thefe  fervile  imitators  follow  their 
maders  in  all  that  difgraced  them ; cen- 
tral immoderate  debts,  becaufe  Dryden 
died  infolvent ; and  negledl  to  change  their 
linen,  becau-fe  Smith  was  a doven.  if  I 
diould  happen  to  look  pale,  fays  Horace, 
“ all  the  hackney  writers  in  Rome  would 
immediately  drink  cummin  to  gain  the  fame 
complexion.”  And  I myfelf  am  acquaint-, 
ed  with  a witling,  who  ufesa  glafs  only  be- 
caufe Pope  was  near-fighted. 

Ad've-niurer . 

§ 6g.  Operas  ridicule d,  in  a Ferfian  Letter, 

The  drd  obj efts  of  a dranger’s  curio- 
fity  are  the  public  fpeftades.  1 was  car- 
ried lad  night  to  one  they  call  an  Opera, 
which  is  a concert  of  mufic  brought  f/om 
Italy,  and  in  every  refpeft  foreign  to  this 
country.  It  was  performed  in  a chamber 
as  magnificent  as  the  refplendent  pakce  of 
our  emperor,  and  as  full  of  handfome  wo- 
men as  his  feraglio.  They  had  no  eunuchs 
among  them ; but  there  was  one  who  fung 
upon  the  dage,  and,  by  the  luxurious  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  airs,  feemed  fitter  to  make 
them  wanton,  than  keep  them  chade. 

Indead  of  the  habit  proper  to  fuch  crea- 
tures. 
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tures,  he  wore  a fuit  of  armour,  and  called 
himfelf  Julius  Casfar. 

I afked  v/ho  Julius  Ccefar  was,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  been  famous  for  finglng? 
They  told  me  he  was  a warrior  that  had 
conquered  all  the  world,  and  debauched 
half  the  women  in  Rome. 

I was  going  to  exprefs  my  admiration 
at  feeing  him  fo  reprefented,  when  1-  heard 
two  ladies,  who  fat  nigh  me,  cry  out,  as  it 
were  in  ecflafy,  **  O that  dear  creature  1 
I am  dying  for  lov'e  of  him.’^ 

At  the  fame  time  I heard  a gentleman 
fay  aloud,  that  both  the  mufic  and  finging 
were  deteftable.^ 

You  mtA'i;  not  mind  him,”  faid  my 
friend,  he  is  of  the  other  party,  and  comes 
here  only  as  a fpy.” 

How  I faid  1,  have  you  parties  in  mu- 
fc.?  **  Yes,”  replied  he,  “ it  is  a rule 
with  us  to  judge  of  nothing  by  our  fenfes 
and  underflanding,  but  to  hear  and  fee, 
and  think,  only  as  we  chance  to  be  differ- 
ently engaged.” 

“ I hope,”  faid  I,  “ that  a flranger  may 
be  neutral  in  thefe  divifions ; and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  your  mufic  is  very  far  from  in- 
flaming me  to  a fpirit  of  faflion;  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  lay  me  afleep.  Ours 
in  Perfia  fets  us  all  a-dancing;  but  1 am 
quite  unmoved  with  this.” 

Do  but  fancy  it  moving,”  returned 
my  friend,  “ and  you  will  foon  be  moved 
as  much  as  others.  It  is  a trick  you  may 
learn  when  you  will,  with  a little  pains : 
we  have  moll  of  us  learnt  it  in  our  turns.” 
Zora^  Lyttelton, 

§ 70.  Patience  recommended. 

The  darts  of  adverfe  fortune  are  always 
levelled  at  our  heads.  Some  reach  us,  and 
fome  fly  to  wound  our  neighbours.  Let 
us  therefore  impofe  an  equal  temper  on 
our  minds,and  pay  without  murmuring  the 
tribute  which  we  owe  to  humanity.  The 
winter  brings  cold,  and  we  mull  freeze. 
The  fummer  returns  with  heat,  and  we 
mull  melt.  The  inclemency  of  the  air 
diforders  our  health,  and  we  mull  be  fick. 
Here  we  are  expofed  to  wild  beads,  and 
there  to  men  more  favagethan  the  beafts : 
and  if  we  efcape  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  air  and  the  earth,  there  are 
perils  by  water  and  perils  by  fire.  This 
eflabliftied  courfe  of  things  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  change ; but  it  is  in  our  power 
to  afl'ume  fuch  a greatnefs  of  mind  as  be- 
comes wife  and  virtuous  men^^-'as  may  en- 
able us  to  encounter  the  accidents  of  life 


with  fortitude,  and  to  conform  ourfelves 
to  the  order  of  Nature,  who  governs  her 
great  kingdom,  the  world,  by  continual 
mutations.  Let  us  fubmit  to  this  order ; 
let  us  be  perfuaded  that  whatever  does 
happen  ought  to  happen,  and  never  be  fo 
foolilh  as  to  expoftulate  with  nature.  The 
bell  refolution  we  can  take,  is  to  fufrer 
what  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  purfue  with-  ’ 
out  repining  the  road  which  Providence, 
who  direfls  every  thing,  has  marked  to  us  : 
for  it  is  enough  to  follow  ; and  he  is  but  ! 
a bad  foldier  who  fighs,  and  marches  with  I 
reludlancy.  We  mull  receive  the  orders 
with  fpirit  and  chearfulnefs,  and  not  en-  | 

deavour  to  flink  out  of  the  poll  which  is  | 

alTigned  us  in  this  beautiful,  difpofition  of  | 

things,  whereof  even  fufferlngs  make  a | 
necelfary  part.  Let  us  addreis  ourfelves  ! 

to  God  who  governs  all,  as  Cleanthes  did  * 

in  thofe  admirable  verfes,  | 

Parent  of  nature  ! Mailer  of  the  world  ! I 

Where’er  thy  providence  diredts,  behold 

My  fteps  with  chearful  refignation  turn  ; 

Fate  leads  the  willing,  drags  the  backward  on. 

Why  Ihould  I grieve, ’when  grieving  1 mud  1 

bear ; j 

Or  take  with  guilt,  what  guiltlefs  I might  lhare  ? ! 

'Thus  letrus  fpeak,  and  thus  let  us  adl. 
Refignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  true  mag-  ' 
nanimity.  But  the  fure  mark  of  a pufil-,^  I 
lanimous  and  bafe  fpirit,  is  to  llruggid 
againll,  to  cenfure  the  order  of  Providence,  ^ 
and,  inllead  of  mending  our  own  condudl, 
to  fet  up  for  correding  that  of  our  Maker. 

Bolrngbroke, 

§ 71.  Patience  exemplified  in  the  Story  of 
an  Afs, 

I was  jud  receiving  the  dernier  compli- 
ments of  Monfieur  Le  Blanc,  for  a plea-  ? 
flint  voyage  down  the  Rhone— -when  I j 
was  flopped  at  the  gate 

’Twas  by  a poor  afs,  who  had  jufl 
turned  in  with  a couple  of  large  panniers 
upon  his  back,  to  colled  eleemofinary  tur- 
nip-tops and  cabbage-leaves ; and  flood 
dubious,  with  his  two  fore-feet  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  threlhold,  and  v<^ith  his  two 
hinder  feet  towards  the  flrei^t,  as  not  know- 
ing very  well  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or 
no. 

Now,  dis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry 

I may)  I cannot  bear  to  flrike 'there 

is  a patient  endurance  of  fulferings,  wrote 
fo  unaffededly  in  his  locks  and  carriage, 
which  pleads  fo  mightily  for  him,  that  it 
always  difarins  me ; and  to  that  degree, 
that  ] do  not  like  to  fpeak  unkindly  to 
him;  on  ihe  contrary,  meet  him  where  I 1 
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will- — whether  in  town  or  country — in  cart 
or  under  panniers — whether  in  liberty  or 

bondage 1 have  ever  fomething  civil 

to  fay  to  him  on  my  part;  and  as  one 
word  begets  another  (if  he  has  as  little  to 
do  as  I) — I generally  fall  into  converfa- 
tion  with  him ; and  furely  never  is  my 
imagination  fo  bufy  as  in  framing  his  re- 
fponfes  from  the  etchings  of  his  counte- 
nance— and  where  thofe  carry  me  not  deep 

enough in  flying  from  my  own  heart 

into  his,  and  feeing  what  is  natural  for  an 
afs  to  think — as  well  as  a man,  upon  the 
cccafion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  creature 
of  all  the  clafles  of  beings  below  me,  with 
whom  I can  do  this : for  parrots,  jack- 
daws, &c.— — I never  exchange  a word 

with  them nor  with  the  apes.  See.  for 

pretty  near  the  fame  reafon  ; they  a£l  by 
rote,  as  the  others  fpeak  by  it,  and  equally 
make  me  fllent : nay,  my  dog  and  my  cat, 

though  I value  them  both (and  for 

my  dog,  he  w^ould  fpeak  if  he  could)  — 
yet,  fomehow  or  other,  they  neither  of 
them  polfefs  the  talents  for  con  verfation— 

I can  make  nothing  of  a difeourfe  with 
them,  beyond  the  propoiition,  the  reply, 
and  rejoinder,  which  terminated  my  fa- 
ther’s and  my  mother’s  converfations,  in 
his  beds  of  juftice — and  thofe  uttered — 
there’s  an  end  of  the  dialogue—— 

But  with  an  afs,  lean  commune  for 

ever. 

Come,  Honefly  ! fa  id  I — feeing  it  was 
impraflicable  to  pafs  betwixt  him  and  the 
gate — art  thou  for  coming  in,  or  going 
out  ? 

The  afs  twilled  his  head  round  to  look 
up  the  llreet — 

Well — replied  I — we’ll  wait  a minute 
for  thy  driver. 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtful 

about,  and  looked  willfully  the  oppoflte 
way 

I underlland  thee  perfeflly,  anfwered  I 
— if  thou  takell  a wrong- Hep  in  this  affair, 

he  will  cudgel  thee  to  death Well! 

a minute  is  but -a  minute,  and  if  it  faves  a 
fellow-creature  a drubbing,  it  lhall  not  be 
fet  down  as  ill  fpent. 

He  was  eating  the  Hem  of  an  artichoke 
as  this  difeourfe  went  on,  and  in  the  little 
peevilh  contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hun- 
ger and  unfavourinefs,  had  dropt  it  out  of 
his  mouth  half  a dozen  times,  and  pick’d 

it  up  again God  help  thee,  J jick  ! faid 

I,  thou  haft  a bitter  breakfaft  On’t — and 
many  a bitter  day’s  labour— and  many  a 
bitter  blow,  I fear,  for  its  wages=-«’tis  all 
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all  bitternefs  to  thee,  whatever  life  is 

to  others. —And  now  thy  mouth,  if 

one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I 
dare  fay,  as  foot— (for  he  had  call  aflde 
the  Hem)  and  thou  haft  not  a friend  per- 
haps in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  thee 

a macaroon. In  faying  this,  I pulled 

out  a paper  of  them,  which  I had  juft  pur- 
chafed,,  and  gave  him  one — and  at  this 
moment  that  I am  telling  it,  my  heart 
fmites  me,  that  there  was  more  of  plea- 
fantry  in  the  conceit,  of  feeing  how  an  afs 
would  eat  a macaroon than  of  bene- 

volence in  giving  him  one,  which  prefided 
in  the  afl. 

When  the  afs  had  eaten  his  macaroon, 
I prefs’d  him  to  come  in — the  poor  beaft 
was  heavy  loaded — his  legs  feem’d  to 
tremble  under  him — he  hung  rather  back- 
wards, and,  as  1 pulled  at  his  halter,  it 
broke  Ihort  in  my  hand — he  look’d  up 
penfive  in  my  face — Don’t  thrafli  me 

with  it — but  if  you  will,  you  may.” 

Ifl  do,  faid  I,  I’ll  be  d d. 

The  word  was  but  one  half  of  It  pro- 
nounced, like  the  abbefs  of  Andoiiillet’s — 
(fo  there  was  no  fin  in  it) — when  a perfon 
coming  in,  let  fall  a thundering  baftinado 
upon  the  poor  devil’s  crupper,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

Out  upon  it! 

cried  I but  the  interjedlion  was  equi- 
vocal  and,  I think,  wrong  placed  too 

—for  the  end  of  an  ofter,  which  had  darted 
out  from  the  contexture  of  the  afs’s  pan- 
nier, had  caught  hold  of  ray  breeches 
pocket  as  he  ruflied  by  me,  and  rent  it  in 
the  moft  difaftrous  direftion  you  can  ima- 
gine*— fo  that  the  Out  upon  it ! in  my  opi- 
nion, fhould  have  come  in  here.  Sterne. 

§ 72.  Players  in  a Country  'To-wn  de- 
feribed. 

The  players,  you  muft  know,  fading 
this  a good  town,  had  taken  a leale  the 
laft  fummer  of  an  old  fynagogue  deferted 
by  the  Jews;  but  the  mayor,  being  a pref- 
byterian,  refufed  to  licence  their  exhibi- 
tions : however,  when  they  were  in  the  ut- 
moft  defpair,  the  ladies  of  the  place  joined 
in  a petition  to  Mrs.  Mayorefs,  who  pre- 
vailed on  her  hufband  to  wink  at  their 
performances.  The  company  immediately 
opened  their  fynagogue  theatre  with  the 
Merchant  of  Venice;  and  finding  a qur.ck. 
dodlor’s  zany,  a droll  fellow,  they  decoyed 
him  into  their  fervice ; and  he  has  fince 
performed  the  part  of  the  Mock  Do£lor 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  Upon  his  revolt 
3 L the 
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the  do6lor  himfelf  found  it  abfolutely  ne-. 
'celfary  to  enter  of  the  company  ; and,  hav- 
ing a talent  for  tragedy,  has  performed 
with  great  fuccefs  the  Apothecary  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet. 

The  performers  at  our  ruhic  theatre  arc 
far  beyond  thofe  paltry  flrollers,  who  run 
about  the  country,  and  exhibit  in  a barn 
or  a cow-houfe  : for  (as  their  bills  declare) 
they  are  a company  of  Comedians  from 
the  Theatre  Royal ; and  1 allare  you  they 
are  as  much  applauded  by  our  country 
critics,  as  any  of  your  capital  adlors.  The 
fiiops  of  our  tradefmen  have  been  almod 
deferted,  and  a croud  of  weavers,  and  hard- 
waremen  l^ve  elbowed  each  other  two 
hours  before  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
when  the  bills  have  informed  us,  in  enor- 
mous red  letters,  that  the  part  of  George 
Barnwell  was  to  be  performed  by  Mr, 
— — , at  the  particular  defire  of  feveral 
ladies  of  dilfinflion.  ’Tis  true,  indeed, 
that  our  principal  adlors  have  moil  of  them 
had  their  education  at  Covent-garden  or 
Drury-lane  ; but  they  have  been  employed 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama  in  a degree 
but  jufl  above  a fcene-lhifter.  An  heroine, 
to  whom  your  managers  in  town  (in  envy 
to  her  rifing  merit)  fcarce  allotted  the 
humble  part  of  a conlidante,  now  blubbers 
cut  Andromache  or  Bcividera;  the  atten- 
dants on  a monarch  ilrut  monarchs  them- 
felves,  mutes  find  their  voices,  and  mef- 
fage-bearers  rife  into  heroes.  The  humour 
of  our  bed  comedian  confiils  in  fhrugs  and 
grimaces;  he  jokes  in  a wry  mouth,  and 
repartees  in  a grin:  in  fnort,  lie  pradlifes 
on  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  all  thofe  dif- 
tortions  which  gained  him  fo  much  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  galleries,  in  the  drubs 
which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in  pan- 
tomimes. I was  vaftly  diverted  at  feeing 
a fellow  in  the  chara6ler  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  vvhofe  chief  aflion  was  a comi- 
riual  prefling  together  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  which,  had  he  lifted  them  to 
his  nofe,  I fhould  have  thought  he  deflgn- 
ed  as  an  imitation  of  taking  fnuff : but  I 
could  eafily  account  for  the  caufe  of  this 
fingle  geflure,  when  I difeovered  that  Sir 
Harry  was  no  lefs  a perfon  than  the  dex- 
terous Mr.  Cllppit,  the  candle-fnufler. 

You  would  laugh  to  fee  how  llrangely 
the  parts  of  a play  are  cart.  They  played 
Cato:  raid  their  Marcia  was  fuch  an  old 
woman,  that  when  Juba  came  on  with 

Hail!  charming  maid  1”-.' 

the  fellow  could  not  help  laughing,  An- 
. other  night  1 i\as  furpri/ed  to  hear  an 
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eager  lover  talk  of  rufliing  into  his  miP 
trefs’s  arms,  rioting  on  the  nettar  of  he*" 
lips,  and  defiring  (in  the  tragedy  rap"' 
ture)  to  hug  her  thus,  and  thus,  for 
ever  though  he  always  took  care  to 
fland  at  a moll  ceremonious  dillance.  But' 
I was  afterwards  very  much  diverted  at 
the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  refpe6l, 
when  1 was  told  that  the  lady  laboured ' 
under  the  misfortune  of  an  ulcer  in  her 
leg,  which  occafioned  fuch  a difagreeable 
flench,  that  the  performers  were  obliged 
to  keep  her  at  arms  length.  The  enter- 
tainment was  Lethe;  and  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman  was  performed  by  a South 
Briton  ; who,  as  he  could  not  pronounce  a 
word  of  the  French  language,  fupplied  its 
place  by  gabbling  in  his  native  Wcllh. 

The  decorations,  or  (in  the  theatrical 
dialefl)  the  property  of  our  company,  are 
as  extraordinary  as  the  performers.  O- 
thello  raves  about  in  a checked  handker- 
chief ; the  ghofl  in  Hamlet  ftalks  in  a pof- 
tilion’s  leathern-jacket  for  a coat  of  mail; 
and  Cupid  enters  with  a fiddle- cafe  flung 
over  his  fhoulders  for  a quiver.  The  apo- 
thecary of  the  town  is  free  of  the  houfe, 
for  lending  them  a pellle  and  mortar  to 
ferveas  the  bell  in  Venice  Preferred : and 
a barber-furgeon  luis  the  fame  privilege, 
for  furnifhing  diem  with  bafons  of  blood 
to  befmear  the  daggers  in  Macbeth.  Mac- 
beth himfelf  carries  a rolling-pin  in  his 
hand  for  a truncheon ; and,  as  the  break- 
ing  of  glafl'es  would  be  very  expen  five,  he 
dalhes  down  a pewter  pint-pot  at  the  fight 
of  Banquo’s  ghofl. 

A fray  happened  here  the  other  night, 
which  was  no  fmall  diverfion  to  the  audi- 
ence. It  feems  there  had  been  a great 
conteft  between  two  of  thofe  mimic  heroes, 
which  was  the  fitted  to  play  Richard  the 
Thy  d.  One  of  them  was  reckoned  to  have 
the  belter  perfon,  as  he  was  very  round- 
fhouldered,  and  one  of  hi,s  legs  was  Ihorter 
than  the  other;  but  his  antagonilt  carried 
the  part,  becaufe  he  darted  bed  in  the  tent 
feene.  However,  when  the  curtain  drew 
up,  they  both  rnfhed  in  upon  the  ftage  at 
once;  and,  bawling  out  together,  “ Now 
arc  our  brows  bound  with  vidorious 
wreaths,”  they  both  went  through  the 
whole  fpeech  without  flopping. 

Connoiffetir. 

§ 73.  Players  often  rnifake  one  Efeilff 
another, 

Idle  French  have  dillinguiflied  the  ar- 
tifices made  uic  uf  on  the  flage  to  deceive 

the 
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the  audience,  by  the  expreflion  of  Jeu  de 
theatre y which  we  may  tranflate,  “the  jug- 
gle of  the  theatre.”  When  thefe  little  arts 
are  exercifed  merely  to  aflifl;  nature,  and  fet 
her  off  to  the  belt  advantage,  none  can  be 
fo  critically  nice  as  to  objed  to  them;  but 
when  tragedy  by  thefe  means  is  lifted  into 
rant,  and  comedy  diftorted  into  bulFoonry ; 
though  the  deceit  may  fucceed  with  the 
multitude,  men  of  fenfe  will  always  be  of- 
fended at  it.  This  condud,  whether  of 
the  poet  or  the  player,  refembles  in  fome 
fort  the  poor  contrivance  of  the  ancients, 
who  mounted  their  heroes  upon  ftilts,  and 
expreffed  the  manners  of  their  charaders 
by  the  grotefque  figures  of  their  mafks. 

Ibid, 

§ 74.  True  Pleafure  defined. 

We  are  affeded  with  delightful  fenfa- 
tions,  when  we  fee  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  creation,  the  meadows,  flowers,  and 
trees,  in  a flourilhing  flate.  There  mull 
be  fome  rooted  melancholy  at  the  heart, 
when  all  nature  appears  fmiling  about  us, 
to  hinder  us  from  correfponding  with  the 
’ reft  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the 
univerfal  chorus  of  joy.  But  if  meadows 
and  trees  in  their  chearful  verdure,  if 
flowers  in  their  bloom,  and  all  the  vege- 
table parts  of  the  creation  in  their  moft 
advantageous  drefs,  can  infpire  gladnefs 
into  the  heart,  and  drive  away  all  fadnefs 
but  defpair;  to  fee  the  rational  creation 
happy  and  flourilhing,  ought  to  give  us  a 
pleafure  as  much  fuperior,  as  the  latter  is 
to  the  former  in  the  fcale  of  beings.  But 
the  pleafure  is  ftill  heightened,  if  we  our- 
felves  have  been  inftrumental  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow- creatures, 
if  we  have  helped  to  raife  a heart  droop- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  grief,  and  re- 
vived that  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  was,  with  refrelhing  Ihowers  of  love 
and  kindnefs.  Seed"* s Sermons, 

§ 75.  Honv  Politene/s  is  manifefied. 

To  correct  fuch  grofs  vices  as  lead  us  to 
commit  a real  injury  to  others,  is  the  part 
of  morals,  and  the  objedl  of  the  moft  ordi- 
nary education.  Where  that  is  not  attend- 
ed to,  in  fome  degree,  no  human  fociety 
can  fubfift.  But  in  order  to  render  conver- 
fation  and  the  intercourfe  of  minds  more 
eafy  and  agreeable,  good- manners  have 
been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter 
fomewhat  farther.  Wherever  nature  has 
given  the  mind  a propenfity  to  any  vice,  or 
to  any  pafiion  difagreeable  to  others,  re- 
fined breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the 


bias  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to  preferve* 
in  all  their  behaviour,  the  appearance  of 
fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  which  they 
naturally  incline  to.  Thus,  as  we  are  na- 
turally proud  and  felfifti,  and  apt  to  alTume 
the  preference  above  others,  a polite  man 
is  taught  to  behave  with  deference  towards 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfes,  and  to  yield 
up  the  fuperiority  to  them  in  all  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  fociety.  In  like  manner, 
wherever  a perfon’s  fituation  may  natural- 
ly beget  any  difagreeable  fufpicion  in  him, 
’tis  the  part  of  good-manners  to  prevent  it, 
by  a ftudied  difplay  of  fentiments  direftly 
contrary  to  thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be 
jealous.  Thus  old  men  kpow  their  infir- 
mities, and  naturally  dread  contempt  from 
youth:  hence,  well  educated  youth  re- 
double their  inftances  of  refped  and  de- 
ference to  their  elders.  Strangers  and 
foreigners  are  without  proteftion  : hence, 
in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the 
higheft  civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
firll  place  in  every  company.  A man  is 
lord  in  his  own  family,  and  his  gnefts  are, 
in  a manner,  fubjeft  to  his  authority : hence, 
he  is  always  the  loweft  perfon  in  the  com- 
pany ; attentive  to  the  wants  of  every  one ; 
and  giving  himfelf  all  the  trouble,  in  order 
to  pleafe,  which  may  not  betray  too  vifible 
an  affectation,  or  impofe  too  much  con- 
ftraint  on  hisguefts.  Gallantry  is  nothing 
but  an  inftance  of  the  fame  generous  and 
refined  attention.  As  nature  has  given 
man  the  fuperiority  above  woman,  by  en- 
dowing him  with  greater  ftrength  both  of 
mind  and  body,  ’tis  his  part  to  alleviate 
that  fuperiority,  as  much  as  poflible,  by  the 
generofity  of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a ftudied 
deference  and  complaifance  for  all  her  in- 
clinations and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations 
difplay  this  fuperiority,  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  moft  abjeCt  flavery ; by  con-' 
fining  them,  by  beating  them,  by  felling 
them,  by  killing  them.  But  the  male  fex, 
among  a polite  people,  difcover  their  au- 
thority in  a more  generous,  though  not  a 
left  evident,  manner;  by  civility,  by  re- 
fpeCl,  by  complaifance,  and,  in  a word,  by- 
gallantry.  In  good  company,  you  need 
not  afk,  who  is  mailer  of  the  feaft  ? The 
man  who  fits  in  the  loweft  place,  and  who 
is  always  induftrious  in  helping  every  one, 
is  moft  certainly  the  perfon.  We  muft  ei- 
ther condemn  all  fuch  inftances  of  genero- 
fity, as  foppilh  and  affeded,  or  admit  of 
gallantry  among  the  reft.  The  ancient 
Mufcovites  wedded  their  wives  with  a whip 
inftead  of  a wedding  ring.  The  famepeo- 
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pie,  in  their  own  houfes,  took  always 
the  precedency  above  foreigners,  even  fo- 
reign ambafladors.  Thefe  two  inftance-s 
of  their  generofity  and  polite nefs  are  much 
of  a- piece.  Hutnis  EJfays, 

§ 76.  ’The  Biijinefs  and  ^alijications  of  a 
Poet  defcribed. 

Wherever  I went,  I found  that  poetry 
was  confidered  as  the  higheft  learning,  and 
regarded  with  a veneration  fomewhat  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  man  would  pay  to 
the  angelic  nature.  And  it  yet  hlls  me 
with  wonder,  that,  in  almoh  all  countries, 
the  moft  ancient  poets  are  confidered  as 
the  bed : whether  it  be  that  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquifition  gra- 
dually attained,  and  poetry  is  a gift  con- 
ferred at  once;  or  that  the  fird  poetry  of 
every  nation  furprifed  them  as  a novelty, 
and  retained  the  credit  by  confent  which 
it  received  by  accident  at  fird : or  whe- 
ther, as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  de- 
fcribe  nature  and  paffion,  which  are  always 
the  fame,  the  fird  writers  took  podsHion  of 
the  mod  driking  objeds  for  defcription; 
and  the  mod  probable  occurrences  for  fic- 
tion, and  left  nothing  to  thofe  that  follow- 
ed them,  but  tranfcriptions  of  the  fame 
events  and  new  combinations  of  the  fame 
images.  Whatever  be  the  reafon,  it  is 
commonly  obferved,  that  the  early  writers 
are  in  podedion  of  nature,  and  their  follow- 
ers of  art : that  the  fird  excel  in  drength 
and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance 
and  refinement. 

“ I was  defirous  to  add  my  name  to  this 
illudrious  fraternity.  I read  all  the  poets 
of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  re- 
peat by  memory  the  volumes  that  are  fuf- 
pended  in  themofque  of  Mecca.  Butl  foon 
found  that  no  man  was  ever  great  by  imi- 
tation. My  defire  of  excellence  impelled 
me  to  transfer  my  attention  to  nature  and 
to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my  fubjeft,  and 
men  to  be  my  auditors : I could  never  de- 
feribe  what  I had  not  fecn ; I could  not 
hope  to  move  thofe  with  delight  or  terror, 
whofe  intereds  and  opinions  I dad  not  un- 
de rdand. 

“ Being  now  refolved  to  be  a poet,  I 
faw  every  thing  with  a new  purpofe;  my 
fphere  of  attention  was  fuddenly  magnifi- 
ed : no  kind  of  knowledge  was  to  be  over- 
looked. 1 ranged  mountains  and  deferts 
for  images  and  refembi|ances,  and  pictured 
wpon  my  mind  every  tree  of  the  fored  and 
flower  of  the  valley.  I obferved  with 
equal  care  the  crags  of  the  rock,  and  the 
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pinnacles  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  I wan- 
dered along  the  mazes  of  the  rivulet,  ami 
fometimes  watched  the  changes  of  the 
fummer  clouds.  To  a poet  nothing  can 
be  ufelefs.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and 
whatever  is  dreadful,  mud  be  familiar  to 
his  imagination : he  mud  be  converfant 
with  all  that  is  awfully  vad  or  elegantly 
little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth, 
and  meteors  of  the  fky,  mud  all  concur  to 
dore  his  mind  with  inexhaudible  variety  : 
for  every  idea  is  ufeful  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  decoration  of  moral  or  religious 
truth  : and  he  who  knows  mod  will  have 
mod  power  of  diverfifying  his  feenes,  and 
of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allu- 
flons  and  unexpected  indrudlion. 

“ All  the  appearances  of  nature  I was 
therefore  careful  to  dudy,  and  every  coun- 
try which  I have  furveyed  has  contributed 
fomething  to  my  poetical  powers.” 

“ In  fo^wide  a furvey,”  faid  the  prince, 
“ you  mud  furely  have  left  much  unob- 
ferved.  I have  lived,  till  now,  within  the 
circuit  of  thefe  mountains,  and  yet  cannot 
walk  abroad  vvithbutkthe  fight  of  fome- 
thing which  I never'^  beheld  before,  or 
never  heeded, 

The  bufihefs^o^a  poet,”  faid  Imlac, 
is  to  examine;' nbtAhe  individual,  but  the 
fpecies,  to  remark  general  properties  and 
large  appearances:  he  does  not  number 
the  dreaks  of  the  tulip,  or  deferibe  the  dif- 
ferent fhades  in  the  verdure  of  the  fored.. 
He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature 
fuch  prominent  and  driking  features,  as  re- 
cal  the  original  to  every  mind ; and  mud 
negleCl  the  minuter  diferiminations,  which 
one  may  have  remarked,  and  another  have 
neglected,  for  thofe  charaCteridics  which 
are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carC^ 
leflhefs. 

But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only 
half  the  talk  of  a poet : he  mud  be  ac- 
quainted like  wife  with  all  the  modes  of  life. 
His  character  requires  that  he  edimate  the 
happinefs  and  mifery  of  every  condition, 
obfei  ve  the  power  of  all  the  paflions  in  all 
their  combinations,  and  trace  the  changes 
of  the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified  By 
various  inditutions,  and  accidental  in- 
fluences of  climate  or  cullom,  from  the 
fprightlinefs  of  infancy  to  the  defpondence 
of  decrepitude.  He  mud  dived  himfelf  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country;  he 
mud  confider  right  and  wrong  in  their  ab- 
draCl  and  invariable  date  ; he  mud  difre- 
gard  prefent  laws  and  opinions,  and  rife  to 

genera! 
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j^cncral  and  tranfcendental  truths,  which 
I will  always  be  the  fame  : he  mull  there- 
fore  content  himfelf  with  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  of  his  name  ; contemn  the  applaufa 
of  his  own  time,  and  commit  his  claims  to 
the  juilice  of  pollerity.  He  mull  write  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  thelegiflator 
of  mankind,  and  confider  himfelf  as  pre- 
fiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners  of 
future  generations,  as  a being  fuperior  to 
time  and  place. 

His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end  : he 
' mull  know  many  languages  and  many 
fciences ; and,  that  his  li^le  may  be  wor- 
1 thy  of  his  thoughts,  mull,  by  inccirant  prac- 
tice, familiarize  to  himfelf  every  delicacy 
ef  fpeech  and  grace  of  harmony.” 

jehufon^s  RaJJelas, 

^ § 77*  Remarks  on  fame  of  the  bef  Poefst 

both  ancient  a7id  7nodern. 

’Tis  manifed,  that  fome  particular  ages 
have  been  more  happy  than  others,  in  the 
prodinflion  of  great  men,  and  all  forts  of 
arts  and  fcicnces ; as  that  of  Euripides. 
Sophocles,  Arillophancs,  and  the  red,  for 
llage  poetry,  amongll  the  Greeks ; t.hat  of 
Augudus  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  ele- 
giac, and  indeed  all  forts  of  poetry,  in  the 
perfons  of  Virgil,  Horace.  Varies,  Gvid, 
and  many  others;  efpecially  if  we  take 
into  that  century  the  latter  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  Catullus : and  at  the  fame 
time  lived  Cicero,  Sallud,  and  Caefar.  A 
famous  age  in  modern  times,  for  learning 
in  every  kind,  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, and  his  Ion  Leo  X.  wherein  painting 
was  revived,  poetry  rlcurilhed,  and  the 
Greek  language  was  redored. 

Examples  in  all  thefe  are  obvious  : but 
1 would  mfer  is  this,  'i'hatin  fuch  an 
’tis  podible  fome  great  genius  may 
arile  to  equal  any  of  the  ancients,  abating 
only  for  tlm  language;  for  great  contem- 
poraries whet  and  cultivate  each  other  ; 
and  mutual  borrowing  and  commerce, 
makes  the  common  riches  of  learning,  as 
it  does  of  civil  government. 

But  fuppole  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
the^only  poets  of  their  fpecies,  and  that  na- 
ture was  fo  much  worn  out  in  producing 
them,  that  die  is  never  able  to  bear  the  like 
again  ; yet  the  example  only  holds  in  he- 
roic poetry.  In  tragedy  and  fatire,  I offer 
rnyfelf  to  maintain,  againd  fome  of  our 
modern  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  lad, 
particularly  in  England,  have  excelled  the 
ancients  in  both  thefe  kinds. 
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Thus  I might  fafely  confine  myfclf  to 
my  native  country ; but  if  I would  only 
crofs  the  feas,  I might  find  in  France  a liv- 
ing Horace  and  a Juvenal,  in  the  perfon 
of  the  admirable  Boileau,  whofe  numbers 
are  excellent,  whofe  expreffions  are  noble, 
whofe  thoughts  are  jud,  whofe  language  is 
pure,  whofe  fatire  is  pointed,  and  whofe 
lenfe  is  clofe.  What  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  he  repays  with  ufury  of  his  own, 
in  coin  as  good,  and  almod  as  univerfally 
valuable;  for,  fetting  prejudice  and  partia- 
lity apart,  though  he  is  our  enemy,  the 
damp  of  a Louis,  the  patron  of  arts,  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Augudus 
C^far.  Let  this  be  faid  without  entering 
into  the  intereds  of  factions  and  parties, 
and  relating  only  the  bounty  of  that  king 
to  men  of  learning  and  merit:  a praife  fo 
jud,  that  even  we,  who  are  his  eitemies, 
cannot  refufe  it  to  him. 

Now,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go 
back  again  to  the  confideration  of  epic 
poetry,  1 have  confefied  that  no  man  hi- 
therto has  reached,  or  fo  much  as  approach- 
ed to  the  excellencies  of  Homer  or  Virgil ; 
I mud  farther  add,  that  Statius,  the  bed 
verfificator  next  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to 
defign  after  him,  though  he  had  the  model 
in  his  eyes;  that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in 
defign  and  fubjefl,  and  is  befides  too  full 
of  heat  and  affeflion  ; that  among  the  mo- 
derns, Ariodo  neither  defigned  judly,  nor 
obferved  any  unity  of  adlion,'or  compafs  of 
time  or  moderation  in  the  vadnefs  of  his 
draught:  his  dyle  is  luxurious,  without 
majedy  or  decency  ; and  his  adventurers 
without  the  compafs  of  nature  and  poflibi- 
lity.  Tafib,  whofe  defign  was  regular, 
and  who  obferved  the  rules  of  unity  in  time 
and  place  more  clofely  than  Virgil,  yet  was 
not  ib  happy  in  his  aclion  : he  confefies 
himfelf  to  have  been  too  lyrical,  that  is,  to 
have  written  beneath  the  dignity  of  hero  c 
verfe,  in  his  epifedes  of  Sophronia,  Ermi- 
nia,  and  Arniida;  his  dory  is  notfo  pleafing 
25  Ariodo’s;  he  is  too  flatulent  fometimes, 
and  fometimes  too  dry;  many  times  un- 
equal, and  almod  always  forced  ; and  be- 
fides, is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epi- 
gram, and  witticifms ; all  which  are  not  only 
below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verfe,  but  con- 
trary to  its  nature.  Virgil  and  Homer 
have  not  one  of  them  : and  thofe  who  are 
guilty  of  fo  boyifn  an  ambition  in  fo  grave 
a fubjed,  are  fo  far  from  being  confidered 
as  heroic  poets,  that  they  ought  to  be  turn- 
ed down  from  Homer  to  Anthologia,  from 
Virgil  to  Martial  and  OweiVs  epigrams, 
3 L 3 an!» 
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and  from  Spenfer  to  Flecno,  that  is,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry.  But 
to  return  to  Tadb;  he  borrows  from  the 
invention  of  Boyardo,  and  in  his  alteration 
of  his  poem,  which  is  infinitely  the  word, 
imitates  Homer  fo  very  fervilely,  that  (for 
example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerufalem 
fifty  fons,  only  becaufe  Homer  had  bellow- 
ed the  like  number  on  king  Priam ; he  kills 
the  youngell  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has 
provided  his  hero  with  a Patroclus,  under 
another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.  The 
French  have  performed  nothing  in  this 
kind,  which  is  not  below  thofe  two  Italians, 
and  fubjedl  to  a thoufand  more  refledlions, 
without  examining  their  St.  Louis,  their 
Pucelle,  or  their  Alarique.  The  Englilh 
have  only  to  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton, 
who  neither  of  therp  wanted  either  genius 
or  learning  to  have  been  perfedl  poets,  and 
yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
fures.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
defign  of  Spenfer  ; he  aims  at  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  no  one  a£lion;  he  raifes  up  a 
hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  with  fome  particular 
moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal, 
without  fubordination  nr  preference.  Every 
one  is  mod  valiant  in  his  own  legend ; only 
we  mud  do  them  the  judice  to  obferve, 
that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  charader 
of  Prince  Arthur,  Ihines  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  fuccours  the  red,  when  they  are 
in  didrefs.  The  original  of  every  knight 
was  then  living  in  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ; and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them 
that  virtue  which  he  thought  mod  confpi- 
cuous  in  them  : an  ingenious  piece  of  flat- 
tery, though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  ac- 
count. Had  he  lived  to  finidi  his  poem,  in 
the  fix  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 
keen  more  of  a-piece ; but  could  not  have 
been  perfed,  becaufe  the  model  was  not 
true.  But  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pa- 
tron, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  intended 
to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his  Glo- 
riana,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet 
both  of  means  and  fpirit  to  accomplidi  his 
defign.  For  the  red,  his  obfolete  lan- 
guage, and  ill  choice  of  his  danza,afe  faults 
but  of  the  fecond  magnitude  : for,  notvvith- 
danding  the  fird,  he  is  dill  intcdligible,  at 
lead  after  a little  pradice;  and  for  the  lad, 
he  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  labour- 
ing under  iuch  a difficulty,  his  verfes  are 
fo  numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  harmoni- 
ous, that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profefiedly 
imitated,  has  furpaffed  him  among  the  Ro- 


mans, and  only  Mr.  Waller  among  the 
Englilh.  Dryden. 

§ 78.  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  left  Englijh 
dramatic  Poets. 

Shakefpeare  was  the  man  who,  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  i 
larged  and  mod  comprehenfive  foul.  All  | 
the  images  of  nature  were  dill  prefent  to  > 
him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  ; 
luckily  : when  he  deferibes  any  thing,  you  ; 
more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Thofe  1 
who  accufe  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
give  him  the  greater  commendation  : he 
was  naturally  learned  ; he  needed  not  the  ^ 
fpedacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  ,i 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  fay  he  is  every  where  alike;  were  j 
he  fo,  I diould  do  him  injury  to  compare  ( 
him  with  the  greated  of  mankind.  He  is  1 
many  times  fiat  and  infipid;  his  comic  ' 
wit  degenerating  into  clenches;  his  ferious, 
fvvelling  into  bombad.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefent- 
ed  to  him  : no  man  can  fay  he  ever  had  a 
fit  fubjedl  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  i 
himfelf  as  high  above  the  red  of  Poets, 

Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  virburna  cupreili. 

The  confideration  of  this  made  Mr. 
Hales  of  Eaton  fay,  that  there  was  no  fub- 
je6l  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he 
would  produce  it  much  better  treated  in  i 
Shakefpeare;  and,  however  others  are  noty 
generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the 
age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  contempo- 
raries with  him  Fletcher  and  Jonfon,  ne-  [ 
ver  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  edeem.  ; 
And  in  the  lad  king’s  court,  when  Ben’s 
.reputation  was  at  the  highed,  Sir  John  ' 
Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greated  part  of 
the  courtiers, fet  our  Shakefpeare  far  ai^e 
him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  wliom  I am 
next  to  fpeak,  had  with  the  advantage  of 
Shakefpeare’s  wit,  which  was  their  prece- 
dent, great  natural  gifts,  improved  by 
dudy  ; Beaumont  efpcciariy  being  fo  ac- 
curate a judge  of  players,  that  Ben  jonfon, 
while  he  lived,  fubmitted  all  his  writings  , 
to  his  cenfure,  and,  ’tis  thought,  ufed  his 
judgment  in  correfting,  if  not  contriving, 
all  his  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verfes  he  writ  to  him,  and 
therefore  I need  fpeak. no  farther  of  it. 
The  fird  play  which  brought  Fletcher  and 
him  in  edeem  was  their  Philader ; for  be- 
fore that,  they  had  written  two  or  three 
very  unfuccefsfuUy  : and  the  like  is  re- 
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j pofled  of  Ben  Jonfon,  before  he  writ  Every 
iVian  in  his  Humour.  Their  plots  were  ge- 
nerally more  regular  than  Shakefpeare’s, 
efpecially  thofe  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont’s  death  ; and  they  underllood 
and  imitated  the  converfation  of  gentlemen 
much  better,  whofe  wild  debaucheries,  and 
quicknefs  of  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  That  humour 
which  Ben  jonfon  derived  from  particular 
perfons,  they  made  it  not  their  bufmefs  to 
defcribe  : they  reprefented  all  the  palTions 
very  lively,  but  above  all,  love.  I am  apt 
to  believe  the  Englilh  language  in  them 
arrived  to  its  highell  perfetflion : what 
words  have  been  taken  in  fince,  are  rather 
fuperfluous  than  necefiary.  Their  plays 
are  now  the  mod  pleafant  and  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  the  ftage  j two  of  theirs  be- 
ing aded  through  the  year  for  one  of 
Shakefpeare’s  or  Jonfon’s:  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  there  is  a certain  gaiety  in  their 
comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more  ferious 
plays,  which  fuits  generally  with  all  men’s 
humour.  Shakefpeare’s  language  is  like- 
wife  a little  obfolete,  and  Ben  Jonfon’s 
wit  comes  fliort  of  theirs. 

As  for  Jonfon,  to  whofe  charader  I am 
BOW  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he 
was  himfelf  (for  his  lad  plays  were  but  his 
dotages),  I think  him  the  mod  learned  and 
I'udicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had. 
lie  was  a mod  fevere  judge  of  himfelf  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  fay  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  in 
his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  al- 
ter. Wit  and  language,  and  humour  alfo, 
in  fome  meafure,  we  had  before  him;  but 
fomething  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama 
till  he  came.  He  managed  ids  drength  to 
more  advantage  tlian  any  who  preceded 
him.  You  fcldcm  find  him  making  love 
any  of  his  fccnes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  palTions  ; his  genius  was  too  fullen 
and  faturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  efpecially 
when  he  knew  he  came  after  thofe  who 
had  performed  both  to  fuch  an  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  fphere,  and  in  that 
he  delighted  mod  to  reprefent  mechanic 
people.  He  was  deeply  converfant  in  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he 
borrowed  boldly  from  them  : there  is  not 
a poet  or  bidorian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  thofe  times,  whom  he  has  not 
trandated  in  Sejanus  and  Cataline.  But  he 
has  done  his  robberies  fo  openly,  that  one 
may  fee  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any 
law.  He  invades  authors  like  a monarch, 
and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is 
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only  vIOory  in  him.  With  the  fpoils  of 
thofe  writers  he  fo  reprefents  old  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  cudoms, 
that  if  one  of  tiieir  poets  had  written  cither 
of  his  tragedies,  we  had  feen  lefs  of  it 
than  in  him.  if  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  ’twas  that  he  weav’d  it  too  clofely 
and  laborioudy  in  iiis  ferious  plays  : per- 
haps, too,  he  did  a little  too  much  Roma- 
nize our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which 
he  trandated  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them  ; v herein,  though  he  learnedly  fol- 
lowed the  idiom  of  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  ours.  If  I would 
compare  with  him  Shakefpeare,  I mud  ac- 
knowledge him  the  more  corrcdl  poet,  but 
Shakefpeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakefpeare 
was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic 
poets,  Jonfon  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern 
of  elaborate  writing  ; I admire  him,  but  I 
love  Shakefpeare,  To  conclude  of  him  : 
as  he  has  given  us  the  mod  corrcdl  plays, 
fo,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down 
in  his  difeeveries,  we  have  as  many  and  as 
profitable  rules  for  perfedling  the  dage  as 
any  wherewith  the  French  can  furnilh  us. 

Dry  den*  s EJJays, 

§ 79.  The  Origm  and  Eight  of  exclaf<ve 
Property  explained. 

There  is  nothing  which  fo  generally 
drikes  the  imagination  and  engages  the 
adeflions  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  pro- 
perty ; or  that  foie  and  defpotic  dominion 
which  one  man  claims  and  exercifes  over 
the  external  things  of  the  world,  in  a total 
exclufion  of  the  right  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual in  the  univerfe.  And  yet  there  are 
very  fevc  that  will  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  confider  the  original  and  founda- 
tion of  this  right.  Pleafed  as  we  are  with 
the  podefiion,  we  feem  afraid  to  look  back 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  as 
if  fearful  of  fome  defedt  in  our  title  ; or  at 
bed  we  red  fatisfied  with  the  decifion  of 
the  lawshn  our  fivour,  without  examining 
the  reafon  or  authority  upon  which  thofe 
laws  have  been  built.  We  think  it  enough 
that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the 
former  proprietor,  by  defeent  from  our 
ancedors,  or  by  the  lad  will  and  tedament 
of  the  dying  owner  ; not  caring  to  refleft 
that  (accurately  and  driftly  fpeaking)  there 
is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  natural  law, 
why  a fet  of  words  upon  parchment  Ihould 
convey  the  dominion  of  land  ; why  the  foil 
Ihould  have  a right  to  exclude  his  fel- 
low-creatures from  a determinate  fpot  of 
ground,  becaufc  his  father  had  done  fo  be- 
3 L 4 fore 
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fore  him;  or  why  the  occupier  of  a parti- 
cular held  or  of  a jewel,  when  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
pofleifion,  (hould  be  entitled  to  tell  the  reft 
of  the  -^vorld,  which  of  them  fhould  enjoy 
it  after  him.  Thefe  enquiries,  it  muft  be 
owned,  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  trouble- 
forae  in  common  life.  It  is  well  if  the 
mafs  of  mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when 
made,  without  fcrutinizing  too  nicely  into 
the  reafons  of  making  them.  But,  when 
law  is  to  be  confidered  not  only  as  mat- 
ter of  practice,  but  alfo  as  a rational 
fcience,  it  cannot  be  improper  or  ulelefs 
to  examine  more  deeply  the  rudiments 
and  grounds  of  thefe  pofitive  conftitutions 
of  fociety. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are 
informed  by  holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful 
Creator  gave  to  man,  “ dominion  over  all 
the  earth;  and  over  the  fifti  of  the  fea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth*.” 
This  is  ihe  only  true  and  folid  foundation 
of  man’s  dominion  over  external  things, 
whatever  airy  metaphyfical  notions  may 
hav'e  been  ftarted  by  fanciful  writers  upon 
this  fubjed.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all 
things  therein,  are  the  general  properly  of 
all  mankind,  cxclufiveof  other  beings, from 
the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator.  And 
while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  all 
was  in  common  among  them,  and  that 
every  one  took  from  the  public  ftock  to 
his  own  ufe  fuch  things  as  his  immediate 
neceflities  required. 

Thefe  general  notions  of  property  were 
then  fuiiicient  to  anfwer  all  the  parpofes  of 
human  life;  and  might  perhaps  fill  have 
anfwered  them,  had  it  been  pofiihle  for 
mankind  to  have  remained  in  a Hate  of 
primaeval  firnplicity  : as  may  be  colledled 
from  the  manners  of  many  American  na- 
tions when  firft  difeovered  by  the  Europe- 
ans ; and  from  the  ancient  method  of  liv- 
ing among  the  firft  Europeans  theinfclves, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  tf 
them  preferved  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  giv'en  by 
hiftorians  of  thefe  times  wherein  erant  omnia 
Lomrniinia  et  indi’vifa  omnibus^  -veluti  unum 
ciindis  pair:7nc7iium  ejjet  f . Not  that  this 
communion  of  goods  feems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earlieft  ages, 
to  aught  but  the  fubllance  of  the  thing  ; 
nor  could  be  extended  to  the  ufe  of  it.  For 

* Gen.  i.  zS.  Judin,  1,  43.  c.  i. 


by  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  he  who 
firft  began  to  ufe  it  acquired  therein  a kind 
of  tranfient  property,  that  lafted  fo  long  as 
he  was  ufing  it,  and  no  longer  % : or,  to 
fpeak  with  greater  precifion,  the  right  of 
pofleflion  continued  for  the  fame  time  only 
that  the  aft  of  pofleflion  lafted.  Thus  the 
ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part  of  it 
was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in 
particular  : yet  whoever  was  in  the  occu- 
pation of  any  determinate  fpot  of  it,  for 
reft,  for  fhade,  or  the  like,  acquired  for  the 
time  a fort  of  ownerfhip,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  unjuft,  and  contrary  t© 
the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by 
force  ; but  the  inftant  that  he  quitted  the 
ufe  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  feize 
it  without  injuftice.  Thus  alfo  a vine  or 
other  tree  might  be  faid  to  be  in  common, 
as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  pro- 
duce; and  yet  any  private  individual  might 
gain  the  foie  property  of  the  fruit,  which 
he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repaft.  A 
doftrine  well  illuftrated  by  Cicero,  who 
compares  the  world  to  a great  theatre,  which 
is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet  the  place 
which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time 
his  owm  II , 

But  when  mankind  increafed  in  number, 
craft,  and  ambition,  it  became  neceflary  to 
entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent 
dominion  : and  to  appropriate  to  indivi- 
duals not  the  immediate  ufe  only,  but  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  thing  to  be  ufed. 
Otherwife  innumerable  tumults  muft  have 
arifen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been 
continually  broken  and  difturbed,  while  a 
variety  of  perfons  were  ftriving  who  flrculd 
get  the  firft  occupation  of  the  fame  thing, 
or  difputing  which  of  them  had  aftually 
gained  it.  As  human  lile  alfo  grew  more 
and  more  refined,  abundance  ot  conveni- 
ences were  deviled  to  render  it  more  eafj^ 
commodious,  and  agreeable ; as,  habita- 
tions for  Ihelter  and  fafety,  and  raiment  for 
warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  fo  long 
as  he  had  only  an  ufufruftuary  property  in 
them,  which  was  to  ceafe  the  inftant  that 
he  quitted  pofleflion -if,  as  foon  as  he 
walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his 
garment,  the  next  flranger  who  came  by 
would  have  a right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and 
to  wear  the  other.  In  the  cafe  ol  habua- 

I Barbeyr.  Puft*.  1.  4.  c.  4. 

II  theatrum,  cum  commune,  fit 
redte,  tamen  dici  poteO,  ejus  efl'e  cum  locum  quern 
quifciue  occuparit.  De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  20. 
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tions,  in  particular,  it  was  natural  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
every  thing  elfe  was  in  common,  maintained 
a kind  of  permanent  property  in  their  dwel- 
lings, efpecia]ly  for  the  prote(5lion  of  their 
young  ; that  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nefts, 
and  the  beads  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the 
invafion  of  which  they  deemed  a very 
flagrant  injuftice,  and  would  facrifice  their 
lives  to  preferve  them.  Hence  a property 
was  foon  edablilhed  in  every  man’s  houfe 
and  homeftall ; which  Teem  to  have  been 
originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  move- 
able  cabins,  fuited  to  the  defign  of  Provi- 
dence for  more  fpeedily  peopling  the  earth, 
and  fuited  to  the  wandering  life  of  their 
owners,  before  any  extenfive  property  in 
the  foil  or  ground  was  eftablifhed.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  moveables 
of  every  kind  became  fooner  appropriated 
than  the  permanent  fubdantial  foil;  partly 
becaufe  they  were  more  fufceptible  of  a 
long  occupance,  which  might  be  continued 
for  months  together  without  any  fenfible 
interruption,  and  at  length  by  ufage  ripen 
into  an  edablidied  right  i but  principally 
becaufe  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  ufe, 
till  improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily 
labour  of  the  occupant;  which  bodily  la- 
bour, bedowed  upon  any  fubjefl  which 
before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  is  uni- 
verfally  adowed  to  give  the  faired  and 
mod  reafonable  title  to  an  exclufive  pro- 
perty therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a more  imme- 
diate call,  and  therefore  a more  early  con- 
fideration.  Such  as  were  not  contented 
with  the  fpontaneous  produ£l  of  the  earth, 
fought  for  a more  folid  refrcfnmenc  in  the 
flefh  of  beads,  which  they  obtained  by  hunt- 
ing. But  the  frequent  difappointments, 
incident  to  that  method  of  provifion,  in- 
tduced  them  to  gather  together  fuch  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a more  lame  and  fequa- 
cious  nature  ; and  to  edablidi  a permanent 
property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  or- 
der to  fudain  themfelves  in  a lefs  preca- 
rious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the 
dams,  and  partly  by  the  flefli  of  the  young. 
The  fupport  of  thefe  their  cattle  made  the 
article  of  water  alfo  a very  important  point. 
And  therefore  the  book  of  Genefls  (the 
mod  veperable  monument  of  antiquity, 
confider-ed  merely  with  a view  to  hidory) 
wall  furnifli  us  with  frequent  indances  of 
•%'iolent  contentions  concerning  W’eils ; the 
exclufive  property  of  which  feems  to  have 
been  edablidied  in  the  fird  digger  or  oc- 
cupant, even  in  fuch  places  where  the 


ground  and  herbage  remained  yet  in 
common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who 
was  but  a fojourner,  afierflhg  hf?  right 
to  a well  in  the  country  of  Abimelecli* 
and  exadling  an  oath  for  his  fecurity, 

« becaufe  he  had  digged  that  W'ell*.’* 
And  Ifaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards, 
reclaimed  this  his  fiither’s  property  ; and 
after  much  contention  with  the  Philidines, 
was  fuffeied  to  enjoy  it  in  peace  f . 

All  this  while  the  foil  and  padure  of  the 
earth  remained  dill  in  common  as  before, 
and  open  to  every  occupant : except  per- 
haps in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
the  neceflity  of  a foie  and  exclufive  pro- 
perty in  lands  (for  the  fake  of  agricultuie) 
was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  rea- 
dily complied  with.  Otherwife,  when  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had  confumei 
every  convenience  on  one  fpot  of  ground, 
it  was  deemed  a natural  right  to  feizeupon 
and  occupy  fuch  other  lands  as  would  more 
ealily  fupply  their  neceffides.  This  prac- 
tice is  dill  retained  among  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
formed  into  civil  dates,  like  the. Tartars 
and  others  in  the  Ead  ; where  the  climate 
itfelf,  and  the  boundlefs  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory, confpire  to  retain  them  dill  in  the 
fame  favage  date  of  vagrant  liberty,  which 
was  univeefal  in  the  earlied  ages,  and  which 
Tacitus  informs  us  continued  among  the 
Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire |.  We  have  alfo  a driking  example 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  hidory  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nephew  Lot||.  Wnen  their 
joint  lubdance  became  fo  great,  that  paf- 
ture  and  other  conveniences  grew  Icarce, 
the  natural  confequence  was,  that  a drife 
arofe  between  their  fervants ; fo  that  it 
v/as  no  longer  praflicable  to  dwell  toge- 
ther. 'Dui  contention  Abraham  thus  en- 
deavoured to  compofe ; “ Let  there  be  no 
drife,  f pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? Separate 
thyfelf,  i pray  thee,  from  me:  if  theu 
wilt  take  the  ieft  hand,  then  I wijl  go  to 
the  right ; or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right- 
hand,  then  I will  go  to  the  left.”  This 
plainly  implies  an  acknowledged  right  in 
either  to  occupy  whatever  ground  he  ple.if- 
ed,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  otlier 
tribes.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 

* Gen.  xxi.  30.  -f  xxvi.  15,  i8,*[&c. 

I Colunt  difereti  et  diverfj  : ut  fons,  ut  cam- 
pus, ut  ne.Tius  placuic,  Pe  mor.  Germ.  16, 
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well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the 
,s:arden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chofe 
him  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed 

ead,  and  x^brahain  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.*’ 

Upon  the  fame  principle  was  founded 
the  light  of  migration,  or  fending  colonies 
to  find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mo- 
ther-country was  over-charged  with  inha- 
bitants; which  was  pradifed  as  well  by 
the  Phcenicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Ger- 
mans, Scythians,  and  other  northern  peo- 
ple. And  fo  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
the  flocking  and  cultivation  of  defart  un- 
inhabited countries,  it  kept  ftriftly  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  how 
far  the  feizing  on  countries  already  peo- 
pled, and  driving  out  or  maflacring  the 
innocent  and  dcfencelefs  natives,  merely 
becaufe  they  differed  from  their  invaders 
in  language,  in  religion,  in  cudoms,  in  go- 
vernment, or  in  colour  ; how  far  fuch  a 
conJuT  was  confonant  to  nature,  to  rea- 
fon,  or  to  Chridianity,  deferved  well  to  be 
confidercd  by  thofe  who  have  rendered 
their  ncaines  immortal  by  thus  civilizing 
mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  po- 
pulous, it  daily  became  more  difficult  to 
find  out  new  fpots  to  inhabit,  without  en- 
croaching upon  former  occupants;  and,  by 
condantly  occupying  the  fame  individual 
fpGt,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  confumed, 
and  its  fpontaneocs  produce  dedroyed, 
wlihout  any  provifion  for  a future  fupply 
or  fuccelTion.  k therefore  became  nccef- 
fary  to  purfue  fome  regular  method  of  pro- 
viding a condant  fubfidence;  and  this  ne- 
ccfficy  produced,  or  at  lead'  promoted  and 
encouraged,  the  art  of  agriculture.  And 
the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a regular  con- 
nexion and  confequence,  introduced  and 
cdablillied  the  idea  of  a more  permanent 
property  in  the  foil,  than  had  hitherto  been 
received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear,  that 
the  earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in 
fufficient  quantities,  wiihout  the  affiftance 
of  tillage  : but  who  would  be  at  the  pains 
of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  op- 
portunity to  feize  upon  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
dud  of  his  indudry,  art,  and  labour?  Had 
not  therefore  a feparate  property  in  lands, 
as  moveables,  been  veded  in  fome  indivi- 
duals, the  world  mud  have  continued  a fo- 
red,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
prey;  which,  according  to  fome  philofo- 
p'lcrs,  is  the  genuine  date  of  nature. 
’vVhereas  now  (fo  gracioufly  has  Provi- 
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dence  interwoven  our  duty  and  our  hap- 
pinefs  together)  the  refult  of  this  veryne- 
ceffity  has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human 
fpecies,  by  giving  it  opportunities  of  im- 
proving its  rational  faculties,  as  well  as  of 
exerting  its  natural.  Neceffity  begat  pro- 
perty ; and,  in  order  to  infure  that  pro- 
perty, recourfe  was  had  to  civil  fociety, 
which  brought  along  with  it  a long  train  of 
infeparable  concomitants ; dates,  govern- 
ment, laws,  punilhments,  and  the  public 
exercife  of  religious  duties.  Thus  con- 
ne<ded  together,  it  was  found  that  a part 
only  of  fociety  was  fufficient  to  provide, 
by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necefiary 
fubfidence  of  all ; and  leifure  was  given 
to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to 
invent  ufeful  arts,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  fcience. 

The  only  quedion  remaining  is.  How 
this  property  became  aftually  veded  ; or 
what  it  is  that  gave  a man  an  exclufivc 
right  to  retain  in  a permanent  manner,  that 
fpecific  land  which  before  belonged  ge- 
nerally to  every  body,  but  particularly  to 
nobody  ? And,  as  we  before  obferved  that 
occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary 
ufe  of  the  foil,  fo  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands, 
that  occupancy  alfo  gave  the  original  right 
to  the  permanent  property  in  the  fubdance 
of  the  earth  itfelf : which  excludes  every 
one  elfe  but  the  owner  from  the  ufe  of  it. 
There  is  indeed  fome  difference  among  the 
writers  on  natural  law,  concerning  the 
reafon  why  occupancy  fhould  convey  this 
right,  and  inved  one  with  this  abfolute 
property  : Grotiiis  and  Puffendorf  infid- 
ing,  that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  founded 
upon  a tacit  and  implied  afient  of  all  man- 
kind, that  the  fird  occupant  fliould  become 
the  owner;  and  Barbeyrac,  Titius,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  others,  holding,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  implied  affent,  neither  is  it  necef-% 
fary  that  there  fliould  be ; for  that  the  very 
aft  of  occupancy  alone,  being  a degree  of 
bodily  labour,  is,  from  a principle  of  na- 
tural judice,  without  any  confent  or  com- 
paft,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  gain  a title.  A 
difpute  that  favours  too  much  of  nice  and 
fcholadic  refinement  1 However,  both  fides 
agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  faft  originally 
gained ; every  man  feizing  to  his  own 
continued  ufe,  fuch  fpots  of  ground  as  he 
found  mod  agreeable  to  his  own  conve- 
nience, provided  he  found  them  unoccu- 
pied by  any  one  elfe. 

Blackjlone's  Commuitaries. 

§ 80. 
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§ So.  Retirement  of  no  U/e  to  fame. 

To  lead  the  life  1 propofe  with  fatif- 
fafUon  and  profit,  renouncing  the  pleafures 
and  bufinels  of  the  world,  and  breaking 
the  habits  of  both,  is  not  futficient;  the 
fypine  creature,  whofe  underfianding  is  fu- 
perficially  employed  through  life,  about  a 
few  general  notions,  and  is  never  bent  to 
a clofe  and  fteady  purfuit  of  truth,  may  re- 
nounce the  pleafures  and  bufjnefs  of  the 
world,  for  even  in  the  bufmeis  of  the  world 
we  fee  fuch  creatures  often  employed,  and 
may  break  the  habits  ; nay,  he  may  retire 
and  drone  away  life  in  folitude  like  a monk, 
or  like  him  over  the  door  of  whofe  houfe, 
as  if  his  houfe  had  been  his  tomb,  fome- 
body  writ,  Here  lies  fuch  an  one  but 
no  fuch  man  will  be  able  to  make  the  true 
ufe  of  retirement.  The  employment  of  his 
mind,  that  would  have  been  agreeable  and 
eafy  if  he  had  accurtomed  himfelf  to  it 
early,  will  be  unpleafant  and  impraflicable 
late:  fuch  men  lofe  their  intell^dual  pow- 
ers for  want  of  exerting  them,  and,  having 
trifled  away  youth,  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
celTity  of  trifling  away  age.  It  fares  with 
the  mind  juft  as  it  does  with  the  body.  He 
who  was  born  with  a texture  of  brain  as 
ftrong  as  that  of  Newton,  may  become  un- 
able to  perform  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic ; juft  as  he  who  has  the  fame  elafti- 
city  in  his  mufcles,.the  fame  fupplenefs  in 
his  joints,  and  all  his  nerves  and  finews  as 
well-braced  as  Jacob  Hall,  may  become  a 
fat  unwieldy  Haggard.  Yet  further;  the 
implicit  creature,  who  has  thought  it  all 
his  life  needlefs,  or  unlawful,  to  examine 
the  principles  of  faffs  that  he  took  origi- 
nally on  truft,  will  be  as  little  able  as  the 
other  to  improve  his  folitude  to  any  good 
purpofe  : unlefs  we  call  it  a good  purpofe, 
for  that  fometimes  happens,  to  confirm  and 
exalt  his  prejudices,  fo  that  he  may  live 
and  die  in  one  continued  delirium.  The 
confirmed  prej  udices  of  a thoughtful  life,  are 
as  hard  to  change  as  the  confirmed  habits 
of  an  indolent  life  : and  as  lome  muft  trifle 
away  age  becaufe  they  trifled  away  youth, 
others  muft  labour  on  in  a maze  of  error, 
becaufe  they  have  wandered  there  too  long 
to  find  their  way  out.  Bolinghioke. 

§ 8l.  Confeq^uences  of  the  Resolution  of 
l6S8. 

Few  men  at  that  time  looked  forward 
enough,  to  forefee  the  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  the  new  conftitution  of  the  re- 
venue that  v/as  foon  afterwards  formed. 
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nor  of  the  method  of  funding  that  imme- 
diately took  place ; which,  abfurd  as  they 
are,  have  continued  ever  fmee,  till  it  is  be- 
come fcarce  poflible  to  alter  them.  Few- 
people,  I fay,  forefaw  how  the  creation  of 
funds,  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes, 
would  encreafe  yearly  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  bring  our  liberties,  by  a natu- 
ral and  neceffary  progrelfion,  into  more 
real,  though  lefs  apparent  danger,  than 
they  were  in  before  the  Revolution.  The 
exceflive  ill  hufbandry  pradifed  from  the 
very  beginning  of  King  William’s  reign, 
and  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  we 
feel  and  all  we  fear,  was  not  the  efted  of 
Ignorance,  miftake,  or  what  we  call  chance, 
butof  defign  and  feheme  inthofe  who  had 
the  fvvay  at  that  time.  I am  not  fo  un- 
charitable, however,  as  to  believe,  that 
they  intended  to  bring  upon  their  country 
all  the  mifehiefs  that  we,  who  came  after 
them,  experience  and  apprehend.  No; 
they  faw  the  meafures  they  took  fingly, 
and  Linrelatively,  or  relatively  alone  to 
fome  immediate  objed.  The  notion  of 
attaching  men  to  the  new  government,  by 
tempting  them  to  embark,  their  fortunes 
on  the  fame  bottom,  was  a reafen  of  ftate 
to  fome  ; the  notion  of  creating  a new,  that 
is,  a monied  intereft,  in  oppofition  to  the 
landed  intereft,  or  as  a balance  to  it,  and 
of  acquiring  a fuperior  influence  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  leaft,  by  eftablifhment  of 
great  corporations,  was  a reafon  of  party 
to  others  : and  1 make  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  of  amafling  immenfe  eftates 
by  the  managements  of  funds,  by  traffick- 
ing in  paper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing, 
was.  a reafon  of  private  intereft  to  thofe 
v/ho  fupported  and  improved  this  feheme 
of  iniquity,  if  not  to  thofe  who  devifed  it. 
They  looked  no  farther.  Nay,  we  who 
came  after  them,  and  have  long  tafted  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  corruption  they  planted, 
were  far  from  taking  fuch  an  alarm  at  our 
diftrefs,  and  our  danger,  as  they  deferved, 
till  the  moft  remote  and  fatal  efted  of 
caufes,  laid  by  the  laft  generation,  was  very' 
near  becoming  an  objed  of  experience  in 
this.  Ibid. 

§ 82.  Defence  of  Riddles  : In  a Letter  to 
a Lady. 

It  is  with  wonderful  fatisfadlon  I find 
you  are  grown  iuch  an  adept  in  the  occult 
arts,  and  that  you  take  a laudable  pleafure 
in  the  ancient  and  ingenious  ftudy  of  mak- 
ing and  iolving  riddles.  It  is  afcience,  un- 
doubtedly, of  moft  neceffary  acquirerneiit. 
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and  deferves  to  make  a part  in  the  medi- 
tation of  both  fexes.  Thole  of  yottrs  may 
by  this  means  very  innocently  indulge  their 
nfual  curiofity  of  dilcovering  and  difclofing 
alecret;  v,rhild  fuch  amonglt  ours  who  have 
a turn  for  deep  fpeculitions,  and  are  fond 
©f  puzzling  themfelves  and  others,  may 
e'xcrcife  their  faculties  this  way  with  much 
p ivatc  fatisfa(5i!on,  and  without  the  leal! 
«di!turbance  to  the  public.  It  is  an  art  in- 
deed whkh  I would  recommend  to  the  en- 
toaragenient  of  both  the  univerfnies,  as  it 
artbrds  the  eafied  and  Ihorteli  method  of 
conveying  fume  of  the  mod  ufefcl  princi- 
ples of  logic,  and  might  therefore  be  in- 
troduced as  a very  proper  fubllitute  in  the 
room  of  thofe  dry  fyftems  which  are  at  pre- 
krnt  in  vogue  in  thofe  places  of  educaiiom 
For  as  it  confills  in  difeovering  truth  under 
bvMTOwed  appearances,  it  might  prove  of 
wonderful  advantage  in  every  branch  cf 
ie-arning,  by  habituating  the  mind  to  fepa- 
rate  all  foreign  ideas,  and  confequently 
preferving  it  from  that  grand  fource  of 
error,  the  being  deceived  by  fidfe  connec- 
tions. In  iloort,  Timodca,  this  your  favour- 
ke  fcience  contains  the  fum  of  all  human 
policy  ; and  as  there  is  no  palling  through 
the  world  without  fometimes  mixing  with 
f ols  and  knaves ; w'ho  would  not  choofe 
t)  be  mailer  of  the  enigmatical  art,  in  or- 
d T,  on  proper  occafiuns,  to  be  able  to  lead 
allde  craft  and  impertinenee  from  their 
aim,  by  the  convenient  artifice  of  a pru- 
dent diiguife  ? Jt  was  the  maxim  of  a very 
wife  prince,  that  “ he  who  knows  not  how 
t ) cliliemhle,  knows  not  how  to  reign  F’ 
and  I defire  you  would  receive  it  as  mine, 
t uat  “ he  who  knows  not  how  to  riddle, 
knows  not  how  to  live.’^ 

But  befides  the  general  ufefulnefs  of  this 
art,  it  will  have  a further  recommendation 
t ) ail  true  admirers  of  antiquity,  as  being 
priclifed  by  the  moil  confiderable  perfon- 
ages  of  early  times,  it  is  almoU  three 
t louiand  years  ago  fincc  Samfon  propofed 
his  famous  riddle  fo  well  known  ; though 
the  advocates  for  ancient  learning  mull 
forgive  me,  if  in  this  article  I attribute  the 
fu  tieriority  to  the  moderns  ; for  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  Ikill  of  the  former  in  this  pro- 
found art  by  that  remarkable  fpecimen  of 
it,  the  geniufes  of  thoie  early  ages  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  which  our  times 
have  produced.  But  as  a friend  of  mine 
has  lately  hnifhed,  and  intends  very  fnortly 
to  puhliih,  a moil  learned  work  in  folio, 
wherein  he  has  fully  proved  that  important 
point,  I will  not  aiiticipate  the  plcafure  you 


will  receive  by  pe ruling  this  curloa5 
formance.  in  the  mean  while  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  thi» 
art,  that  the  wifeft  man,  as  well  as  the 
greatefl  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  laid  to 
have  amufed  himfelf  and  a neighbouring 
monarch  in  trying  the  hrength  of  each 
other’s  talents- in  this  way  ; feveral  riddles,, 
it  feems,  having  paflhd  between  Solomon 
and  Hiram,  upon  condition  that,  he  who 
failed  in  the  fohition  fiiould  incur  a certain 
penalty.  It  is  recorded  likewife  of  the 
great  father  of  poetry,  even  the  divine  Ho- 
mer himfelf,  that  he  had  a tafle  of  tiik 
fort;  and  we  are  told  by  a Greek  writer  of 
his  life,  that  he  died  with  vexation  for  not 
being  able  to  dilcover  a riddle  which  was. 
propofed  to  him  by  fome  hlhermen  at  a 
ceruin  iHand  called  Jo. 

I it'z.ojhorm'* s Letters. 

§ S}.  ^he  true  UjQ  of  the  Zevfes  per^erteJ 
by  Fajhion. 

Nothing  has  been  fo  often  explained, 
and  yet  fo  little  underllood,  as  limplicicy 
in  writing ; and  the  reafon  of  its  remaining 
fo  much  a my  fiery,  is  our  own  want  of  fim- 
plicity  in  manners.  By  our  prefen:  mode 
of  education,  we  are  forcibly  warped  from 
the  bias  of  nature,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body;  we  are  taught  to  difguife,  diiloit, 
and  alter  cur  fentiments  until  our  thinking 
faculty  is  diverted  into  an  unnatural  chan- 
nel ; and  we  not  only  relinquiih  and  for- 
get, but  alfo  become  incapable  of  our  ori- 
ginal difpohtions.  We  are  totally  changed 
into  creatures  of  art  and  affeitation  ; our 
perception  is  abufed,  and  our  fenfes  are 
perverted;  our  minds'  lofe  their  nature, 
force,  and  flavour;  the  imagination,  fwcat- 
ed  by  artiheial  fire,  produces  nought  but 
vapid  and  lickly  bloom;  the  genius,  iuflead 
of  growing  like  a vigorous  tree,  that  ex- 
tends its  branches  on  every  fide,  buds, 
blolibms,  and  bears  delicious  fruit,  refein- 
bles  a lopped  and  flimted  yew,  tortured 
into  fome  wretched  form,  proJedVmg  no 
lhade  or  ihelter,  difplaying  no  flower,  dif- 
fufmg  no  fragrance,  and  producing  no 
fruit,  and  exhibicrng  nothing  but  a bar- 
ren conceit  for  the  amufement  of  the  idle 
fpe<kator. 

Thus  debauched  from  nature,  how  can 
we  relifh  Iier  genuine  producllous  ? As  \v»cll 
might  a -man  dillinguifh  objedls  through 
the  medium  of  a prifm,  that  prelents  no- 
thing but  a variety  of  colours  to  the  eye  ; 
or  a maid  pining  in  the  green-ficknefs  pre- 
fer a bifeuit  to  a dnder« 
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It  often  been  alledged,  that  the  paf- 
Sons  can  never  be  wholly  depofed,  and 
diat  by  appealing  to  thefe,  a good  writer 
will  always  be  able  to  force  himfelf  into 
the  hearts  of  his  readers  ? but  even  the 
^Irongell  paihons  arc  weakened,  nay  forae- 
times  totally  CKtingaifhed  and  deHroyed, 
by  ranttial  oppofition,  diffipation,  and  ac- 
quired inlenfibility.  How  often  at  our  thea- 
tre, has  the  tear  of  fympadiy  and  burll 
of  lawghter  been  repreiTcd  by  a malignant 
fpecies  of  pride,  refuhng  approbation  to 
the  author  and -aftor,  and  reuounciaig  fo» 
oiety  with  the  audience!  I have  feen  a 
young  creature,  ,po-iiefled  of  the  moil  deli- 
cate complexi/;>«,  and  exhibiting  features 
ihat  indicate  -fenfibilky,  fit  without  the 
'lealt  emotion,  and  behold  the  moll:  tender 
and  pathetic  feenes  of  Otway  repr-eiented 
with  ail  the  energy  ©f  aftion  ; fo  happy  had 
Ihc  been  in  her  efforts  to  conqaer  the  pre- 
judices of  nature.  She  had  been  traiuei^l 
4sp  in  the  belief  that  ^othiug  was  more 
ankward,  than  to  betray  a fenfe  of  (hame 
or  fympathy  ; fbc  feemed  to  think  that  a 
confent  of  paffion  with  the  vulgar^  would 
impair  the  dignity  of  her  charafter  ; and 
sthat  fhe  herfelf  ought  to  be  the  only  obje<S; 
of  approfeatiotio  But  (lie  did  not  confider 
that  fuch  approbation  is  feldom  acquired 
by  difdain;  and  that  want  of  feeling  is -a 
very  bad  recommendation  .to  the  human 
heart.  F or  my  own  &are,  1 ’never  fail  to 
take  a iurvey  of  the  female  part  of  .an  au- 
dience, at  e-very  intereking  incident  of  the 
drama.  When  I perceive  the  tear  kealing 
--down  a ladyk  cheek,  and  the  fudden  figh 
efcape  from  her  break,  I am  attrafted  to- 
wards her  by  an  irrefillible  emotion  of  ten- 
der nefs  and  ekeem  ; her  eyes  ihine  with 
-enchanting  lukre,  through  the  pearly  moif- 
■$ure  that  furrounds  them  -i  my  heart  warms 
at  the  glow  which  humanity  kindles  o’l  her 
•cheek,  and  keeps  time  with  the  accelerated 
beavingsorher  fnowy  bofom ; f atonce  love 
her  benevolence,  and  revere  her  difeern- 
rnent,  -On  the  contrary,  when  I fee  a fine 
woman^-s  face  .unaltered  hy  the  diftrefs  of 
the  feene,  with  which  I myfelf  am  affedled, 
1 refent  her  indifferci’Kte  as  an  infult  on 
my  own  underkanding  i I fuppofe  her  heart 
Co  be  favage,  her  difpoktio.n  unfocial,  her 
organs  indelicate,  and  exclaim  with  the  foK 
tn  the  fable,  O pulchrum  jcapM.t,fcd  ceuhrujo. 
mm  h&h£t  / 

Yet  thus  infenkbility  Is  not  perhaps 
owing  to  any  original  defect  Nature  may 
bave  kretched  the  firing,  though  it  has 
£opg  ceafed  to  vibratev  i:  may  have  been 


difpleafed  anddikrafled  by  the  firft  violence 
offered  to  the  native  machine ; it  may  have 
lok  its  tone  through  long  difufe ; or  be  fo 
twiked  and  overkramed  as  to  produce  an 
effefl  very  different  from  that  which  was 
primarily  intended.  If  fo  litt  le  regard  is 
paid  to  nature  w'hen  flic  knocks  f©  power- 
fully at  the  break,  kic  rauk  be  altogether 
negleded  and  defpifed  in  her  calmer  mood 
of  ferenc  tranquillity,  when  nothing  ap- 
pears to  recommend  her  but  fimplkity, 
jM'opriety,  and  innocence.  A clear,  blue 
iky,  fpangled  Avitli  kars,  wiil  prove  a home- 
ly  and  inhpid  objedt  to  eyes  accukomed  t© 
the  glare  of  torches,  tapers,  gilding,  and 
glitter;  they  will  be  turned  with  loathing 
and  difguft  from  the  green  mantle  of  the 
fpring,  fo  gorgeoufiy  adorned  wdth  buds 
and  foliage,  dowers,  and  bloffoms,  to  cou- 
.Ccmpldte  a gaudy  negdigee,  liriped  and  in- 
teriethed  with  abrupt  unfriendly  tints  that 
fetter  the  makes  of  fight,  a^id  diclradl  the 
viiioE  ; and  cut  and  pinked  into  the  moft 
fantakic  forms;  and  kouaced  and  furbe- 
lowed,  patched  and  fringed  with  sM  the 
litdesaefs  of  art,  unknown  to  elegance,, 
Thofe  ears  that  are  offended  by  the  fweetly 
wild  notes  of  the  thrufli,  the  black-bird, 
and  the  nightingale,  the  dlkant  cawing  of 
the  rook,  the  tender  cooing  of  the  turtle, 
the  foft  fighing  of  reeds  and  ohers,  the 
magic  murmur  of  lapkng  kreams;  'will  be 
regaled  and  ravifhed  by  tiie  extravagap:t 
and  alarming  notes  of  a fquealting  fddle, 
-extraded  by  a muheian  who  has  no  other 
genius  than  that  which  lies  in  Ids  knge.rs  ; 
the?/'  will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rat- 
tling of  coaches,  the  rumbling  of  carts,  and 
the  delicate  cry  of  cod  a-nd-  inackareJ. 

The  fenfe  of  fmeiling  that  delights  in 
the  feent  of excremep-tidoaG  animal  juices, 
fuch  as  muf,:,  civet,  and  nrino-us  kilts,  wdi 
loath  the  fragrancy  of  new  movvn  hay.,  the 
hawthorn’s  bloom,  the  Tweet  briar,  the  ho- 
ney-fuckle,  and  the  rofe  ; and  the  organs 
that  .are  gratified  with  the  take  of  f.ckly 
veal  which  has  been  bled  into  the  palfy, 
rotten  pullets  crammed  into  fevers,  brav/i: 
made  up  ofdropkcal  pig,  the  aboriion  of 
pigeons  and  of  poultry,  ffparagus  gorged 
with  the  crude  unvvholfome  juice  of  dunp., 
peafe  without  fubkance,  peaches  without 
take,  and  pine-apples  without  flavour,  will 
certainly  naufeate  the  native,  genuine,  and 
dalutary  take  of  Welki  beef,  Banflead  mirt- 
ton,  Hampfnire  pork,  and  bam  door  fowls ; 
whofe  juices  are  conoaded  by  a natural 
digekion,  and  vvhofe  flefe  is  co-n'rolidate-J, 
by  free  air  and  exerciffx 
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In  fuch  a total  perverfion  of  the  fenfes, 
the  ideas  mull  be  mifreprefented,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  imagination  difordered,  and  the 
judgment  of  confequence  unfound.  The 
difeafe  is  attended  with  a falfe  appetite, 
which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind  will 
not  fatisfy.  It  mult  have  fauces  com- 
pounded of  the  moll  heterogeneous  tralh. 
The  foul  feemsto  fink  into  a kind  of  fieepy 
idiotifm,  or  childifh  vacancy  oF  thought. 
It  is  diverted  by  toys  and  baubles,  which 
can  only  be  pleafmg  to  the  moll  fuperficial 
curiofity.  it  is  enlivened  by  a quick  fuc- 
ceffion  of  trivial  objeds.  that  glilten,  and 
glance,  and  dance  before  the  eye  ; and, 
like  an  infant  kept  awake  and  infpiiited  by 
the  found  of  a rattle,  it  mull  not  only  be 
dazzled  and  aroufed,  but  alfo  cheated,  hur- 
ried, and  perplexed  by  the  artifice  of  de- 
ception, bufmefs,  intricacy,  and  intrigue, 
which  is  a kind  of  low  juggle  that  may  be 
termed  the  legerdemain  of  genius.  'This 
being  the  cafe,  it  cannot  enjoy,  nor  indeed 
dillinguilh,  the  charms  of  natural  and  mo- 
ral beauty  or  decorum.  The  ingenuous 
blulh  of  native  innocence,  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  ancient  faith  and  fincerity,  the 
chearful  refignatioii  to  the' will  of  heaven, 
the  mutual  affedion  of  the  charities,  the 
voluntary  rciped  paid  to  fuperior  dignity 
or  nation,  the  virtue  of  beneficence  ex- 
tended even  to  the  brute  creation,  nay,  the 
very  crimfon  g'ow  of  health  and  fwelling 
iii;es  of  beauty,  are  defpifed,  detelled, 
Ic'orned,  and  ridiculed  as  i^:inorahce,  rude- 
nefs,  rullicity,  and  fuperllition. 

SinrJleti. 

§ 84.  Si?nplicify  a principal  Beauty  in 
H rituig. 

If  we  examine  the  writers  whofe  compo- 
fitions  have  ilood  the  tell  of  ages,  and  ob- 
tained that  highefl  honpur,  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  diflant  times  and  nations, 
we  fliall  find  that  the  charader  of  fimpli- 
city  is  the  unvarying  circumflance,  which 
alone  hath  been  able  to  gain  this  univer-' 
fal  homage  from  mankind.  Among  the 
Greeks,  whofe  writers  in  general  are  of 
the  fimplekind,  the  divined  poet,  the  moll 
commanding  orator,  the  finell  hiflorian, 
and  deepefl  philcfopher,  are,  above  the 
red,  confpicuoully  eminent  in  this  great 
quality.  The  Roman  writers  rife  towards 
perfedlion,  according  to  that  meafurc  of 
true  fimplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their 
works.  Indeed,  they  are  all  inferior  to 
the  Greek  models.  But  who  will  deny, 
that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Tc- 
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rence.  Tally,  are  at  once  the  fimpled  and 
bc'd  Roman  writers  ? unlefs  wc  add  the 
noble  Annalid,  who  appeared  in  after-times; 
who,  notwithdanding  the  political  turn  of 
his  genius,  which  fometimes  interferes,  is 
admirable  in  this  great  quality  ; and  by  it, 
far  fuperior  to  his  contemporaries.  Jt  is 
this  one  circumdance  that  hath  raifed  the 
venerable  Dante,  the  father  of  modern 
poetry,  above  the  fuccceding  poets  of  his 
country,  who  could  never  long  maintain 
the  local  and  tempory  honours  bedowed 
upon  them ; but  have  fallen  under  that 
jud  negledt,  which  time  will  ever  decree  to 
thofe  who  defert  a jud  fimplicity  for  the 
florid  colourings  of  dyle,  con  traded  phrafes, 
affc’dled  conceits,  the  mere  trappings  of 
compofition,  and  Gothic  minutim.  It  is 
this  hath  given  to  Boileau  the  mod  lading 
wreath  iu  France,  and  to  Shakefpeare  and 
Milton  in  England;  cfpecially  to  the  lad, 
whofe  writings  are  more  unmixed  in  thi^ 
refpedl,  and  who  had  formed  himfelf  en- 
tirely on  the  fim,>le  model  of  the  bed 
Greek  writers  and  the  facred  feriptures. 
As  it  appeals  from  thefe  indances,  that 
fimplicity  is  the  only  univerfal  charaderif- 
tic  of  jud  writing  ; fothe  fuperior  eminence 
of  the  facred  Feriptures  in  this  prime  qua- 
lity hath  been  generally  acknowledged. 
One  of  the  greated  critics  in  antiquity, 
himfelf  confpicuous  in  the  fublime  and  fim- 
ple  manner,  hath  borne  this  tedimony  to 
the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St.  Paul;  and 
by  parity  of  reafon  we  mud  conclude,  that 
had  he  been  converlant  with  the  other  fa- 
cred writers,  his  tade  and  candour  would 
have  allowed  them  the  fame  encomium. 

■Bronjun^ s EJJays. 

§ 85.  Simplicity  confpicuous  in  the  Scriptures, 

It  hath  been  often  obferved,  even  by 
writers  of  no  mean  rank,  that  the  “ ferip- 
turcs  fuffer  in  their  credit  by  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  a literal  verfion,  while  other  ancient 
writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a free  and 
embeilifhed  tranflation.”  But  in  reality 
thefe  gentlemen’s  concern  is  ill  placed 
and  groundlefs.  For  the  truth  is,  “ That 
mod  other  writings  are  indeed  impaired  by 
a literal  tranflaiion  ? whereas,  giving  only 
a due  regard  to  the  idioms  of  different 
languages,  the  facred  writings,  when  li- 
terally tranflated,  are  then  in  their  full 
perfedion.” 

Now  this  is  an  internal  proof,  that  in  all 
other  writings  there  is  a mixture  of  local, 
relative,  exterior  ornament ; which  is  often 
loll  in  the  tranflation  from  one  language 
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$0  another.  But  the  internal  beauties, 
which  depend  not  on  the  particular  con- 
ftrudlion  of  tongues,  no  change  of  tongue 
can  deftrey.  Hence  the  Bible  compofitioii 
preferves  its  native  beauty  and  ftrengtli 
alike  in  every  language,  by  the  foie  ener- 
gy of  unadorned  phrafe,  natural  images, 
weight  of  fentiment,  and  great  limplicity. 

It  is  in  this  refpeft  like  a rich  vein  of 
gold,  which,  under  the  fevered  trials  of 
heat,  cold,  and  moifture,  retains  its  origi- 
nal weight  and  fplendor,  without  either  lofs 
or  alloy  ; while  bafer  metals  are  corrupted 
by  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  and  affimilated  to 
the  various  elements  through  which  they 
pafs. 

This  clrcumftance  then  may  be  juftly  re- 
garded as  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  facred  Scriptures  ; as  it  is 
at  once  their  chief  excellence,  andgreated 
fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  ren-^ 
ders  them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all ; it 
is  their  fecurity,  as  it  prevents  their  being 
difguifed  by  the  falfe  and  capricious  orna- 
ments of  vain  and  weak  tranflators. 

We  may  fafely  appeal  to  experience  and 
faft  for  the  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks 
on  the  fuperior  fimplicity,  utility,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  dyle  of  the  hply  Scripture. 
Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfcclly 
adapted  to  all  capacities  ? that  contains 
fuch  fublime  and  exalted  precepts,  con- 
veyed in  fuch  an  artlefs  and  intelligible 
drain?  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  plea- 
fure  and  advantage  by  the  lettered  (age 
and  the  unlettered  peafant  ? 

Broxv'd^s  EJfays. 

§ 85.  Simplicity  Jhould  he  preferred  to  Re- 
fnernent  in  Writing. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon, 
confids  of  fentiments  which  are  natural, 
without  being  obvious.  There  cannot  be 
a juder,  and  more  concife  definition  of  fine 
writing. 

Sentiments  which  are  merely  natural, 
aiTe£l  not  the  mind  with  any  pleafure,  and 
feem  not  worthy  to  engage  our  atteniion. 
The  pleafantries  of  a waterman,  the  ob- 
fervations  of  a peafant,  the  ribaldry  of  a 
porter  or  hackney  coachman;  all  thefe  are 
natural  and  difagreeable.  What  an  infi- 
pid  comedy  diould  we  make  of  the  chit- 
chat of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and 
at  full  length  ? Nothing  can  pleafe  per- 
fons  of  tade,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her 
graces  and  ornaments,  la  belle  nature',  or 
if  we  copy  low  life,  the  drokes  mud  be 
^rong  and  remarkable,  and  mud  convey  a 


lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurcl 
naivete  of  Sancho  Par>9a  is  reprefented 
in  fuch  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes, 
that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  piclure 
of  the  mod  magnanimous  hero  or  fofted 
lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  phi- 
lofophers,  critics,  or  any  author,  who  fpeaks 
in  his  own  perfon,  without  introducing 
other  fpeakers  or  aflors.  If  his  language 
be  not  elegant,  liis  obfervations  uncom- 
mon, his  fenfe  drong  and  malculiae,  he  will 
in  vain  boad  his  nature  and  fimplicity.  He 
may  be  correbb ; but  he  never  will  be 
agreeable,  ’Tis  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch 
authors,  that  they  are  never  blamed  nor 
cenfured.  The  good  fortune  of  a book, 
and  that  of  a man,  are  not  the  fame.  The 
fecrec  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace 
talks  of,  fallentis  femita  vita',  may  be  the 
happied  lot  of  the  one  ; but  is  the  greated 
misfortune  that  the  other  can  podibly  fall 
into. 

On  the  other  hand,  produfllons  which 
are  merely  furprifing,  without  being  natu- 
ral, can  never  give  any  lading  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imitate. 
The  judnefs  of  the  reprefeutation  is  loll,, 
and  the  mind  is  dilpleafed  to  find  a pic- 
ture, which  bears  no  refemblance  to  any 
original.  Nor  are  fuch  excefiive  refine- 
ments more  agreeable  in  the  epldolary  oc 
phiiofopliic  dyie  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic. 
Too  much  ornament  is  a fault  in  every 
kind  of  produclion.  Uncommon  exprei- 
fions,  drong  dallies  of  wit,  pointed  fimiiies, 
and  epigrammatic  turns,  efpecially  when 
laid  too  thick,  are  a disfigurement  rather 
than  any  embellilhment  of  difeourfe.  As 
the  eye,  in  futveying  a Gothic  building, 
is  didradted  by  the  multiplicity  of  orna- 
ments, and  lofes  the  whole  by  its  minute 
attention  to  the  parts ; fo  the  mind,  in 
peruling  a work  overdocked  with  wit,  is 
fatigued  and  difguded  witii  the  condant 
endeavour  to  Ihine  and  furprize.  This  is 
the  cafe  where  a writer  overabounds  in  wit, 
even  though  that  wit  diould  be  jud  and 
agreeable.  But  it  commonly  Iiappens  to 
fuch  writers,  that  they  feek  for  their  fa- 
vourite ornaments,  even  where  the  fubjedl 
affords  them  not ; and  by  that  means  have 
twenty  infipid  conceits  for  one  thought 
that  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  fubjedl  in  critical  learning, 
more  copious  than  this  of  the  jud  mixture 
of  fimplicity  and  refinement  in  writing; 
and,  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  large 

a field. 
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a field,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a few  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  that  head. 

Firft,  I obferve,  * That  though  excefTes 
of  both  kinds  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
though  a proper  medium  ought  to  be  ftu- 
died  in  all  produtSUons ; yet  this  medium 
lies  not  in  a point,  but  admits  of  a very 
confiderable  latitude.’  Confider  the  wide 
dillance,  in  this  refpeft,  between  Mr.  Pope 
and  Lucretius.  Thefe  feem  to  lie  in  the 
two  greatefl  extremes  of  refinement  and 
fimplicity,  which  a poet  can  indulge 
himfelf  in,  without  being  guilty  of  any 
blameablc  excefs.  All  this  interval  may 
be  filled  with  poets,  who  may  differ  from 
each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable, 
each  in  his  peculiar  flyle  and  manner. 
Corneille  and  Congreve,  who  carry  their 
wit  and  refinement  fomewhat  farther  than 
Mr.  Pope  (if  poets  of  fo  different  a kind 
can  be  compared  together)  and  Sophocles 
and  Terence,  who  are  more  fimple  than 
Lucretius,  feem  to  have  gone  out  of  that 
medium,  wherein  the  mofl:  perfeft  produc- 
tions arc  to  be  found,  and  are  guilty  of 
fome  e.xcefs  in  thefe  oppofite  characters. 
Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine, 
in  my  opinion , lie  nearelt  the  center,  and 
are  the  farthefl  removed  from  both  the 
extremities. 

My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is, 

‘ That  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoHible, 
to  explain,  bywords,  wherein  thejull  me- 
dium betwixt  the  exceffes  of  fimplicity  and 
refinement  confilts,  or  to  give  any  rule,  by 
which  we  can  know  precifely  the  bounds 
betwixt  the  fault  and  the  beauty.’  A critic 
may  not  only  difcourfc  very  judicioiifly  on 
this  head,  without  infiruding  his  readers, 
but  even  without  underilanding  the  mat- 
ter perfeftly  himfelf.  Tliere  is  not  in  the 
world  a finer  piece  of  criticifm  than  Fon- 
tenelle’s  Differtation  on  Palrorals ; where- 
in, by  a number  of  refieclions  and  philo- 
fophical  reafonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix 
the  juft  medium  which  is  fuitable  to  that 
fpecies  of  writing.  But  let  any  one  read 
the  paftorals  of  that  author,  and  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  this  judicious  critic,  not- 
withftanding  his  fine  reafonings,  had  a 
falfe  tafte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion much  nearer  the  extreme  of  refine- 
ment than  paftoral  poetry  will  admit  of. 
The  fentiments  of  his  lliepherds  are  bet- 
ter fulted  to  the  toilets  of  Paris,  than  to 
the  forefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  difeover  from  his  critical  rea- 
lonings.  He  blames  all  exceffive  painting 
and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil  could 
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have  done,  had  he  wrote  a diflertation  on 
this  fpecies  of  poetry.  However  different 
the  taftes  of  men  may  be,  their  general 
difeourfes  on  thefe  fubjedls  are  commonly 
the  fame.  No  criticifm  can  be  very  in- 
ftrudlive,  which  defeends  not  to  particulars, 
and  is  not  full  of  examples,  and  illuftra- 
tions.  ’Tis  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  lies  always  in  a 
medium  ; but  where  this  medium  is  placed 
is  the  great  queftion,  and  can  never  be  fuf- 
ficiently  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I fliail  deliver  it  as  a third  obfervation 
on  this  fubjedl,  ^ That  we  ought  to  be 
more  on  our  guard  againft  the  excefs  of 
refinement  than  that  of  fimplicity ; and 
that  becaufe  the  former  excefs  is  both  lefs 
beautiful  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
latter.’ 

It  is  a certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paffion 
are  entirely  inconfiftent.  When  the  aftec- 
tions  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  I'he  mind  of  man  being  na- 
turally limited,  it  is  impoftible  all  its  fa- 
culties can  operate  at  once  : and  the  more 
any  c ne  predominates,  the  lefs  room  is 
there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigour. 
For  this  reafon,  a greater  degree  of  fim- 
plicity is  required  in  all  compofitions, 
where  men,  and  aftlons,  and  palfions  are 
painted,  than  in  fuch  as  confift  in  reflec- 
tions and  obfervations.  And  as  the  former 
fpecies  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging 
and  beautiful,  one  may  fafely,  upon  this 
account,  give  the  preference  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fimplicity,  above  that  of  refine- 
ment. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  com- 
pofitions w'hich  we  read  the  ofteneft,  and 
which  every  man  of  tafte  has  got  by 
heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  fim- 
plicity, and  have  nothing  furprizing  in 
the  thought,  when  divefted  of  tnat  ele- 
gance of  expreflion,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, with  which  it  is  cloathed.  If  the 
merit  of  the  compofition  lies  in  a point  of 
wit,  it  may  llrike  at  firft;  but  the  mind 
anticipates  the  thought  in  the  fecond  pe- 
rufal,  and  is  no  longer  aft'eded  by  it. 
When  I read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
firft  line  recalls  the  '^hole;  and  I have  no 
pleafure  in  repeating  to  myfelf  what  I 
know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word 
in  Catullus  has  its  merit ; and  I am  never 
tired  with  the  peiulal  of  him.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  run  over  Cowley  once;  but  Par- 
rel, after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  frefti 
as  at  the  firft.  Befides,  it  is  with  books  as 
with  women,  where  a certain  plainnefs 

manner 
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in^anner  and  of  drefs  is  more^  engaging 
-than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  ap- 
parel, which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but 
reaches  not  the  aff.vtions.  Terence  is  a 
moded  and  balhfal  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  becaufe  he  alTumes  no- 
thing, and  whofe  purity  and  nature  make 
a durable,  though  not  a violent  imprefiion 
upon  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beauti- 
ful, lb  it  is  the  more  dangerous  extreme, 
and  what  we  are  the  apted  to  fall  into. 
Simplicity  pafies  for  dulnefs,  when  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  great  elegance  and 
propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
fomething  furprizlng  in  a blaze  of  wit  and 
conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily 
liruck  with  it,  and  falfely  imagine  it  to  be 
the  mod  diihcult,  as  well  as  mod  excel- 
lent way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with 
agreeable  faults,  lavs  Quindlilian,  ahundat 
dulcibus  njitiis ; and  for  that  reafon  is  the 
more  dangerous,  and  the  more  apt  to  per- 
vert the  tade  of  the  young  and  inconfider- 
ace. 

I fhall  add,  that  the  excefs  of  refine- 
ment is  now  more  to  be  guarded  againd 
than  ever;  becaufe  it  is  the  extreme  which 
men  are  the  mod  apt  to  fall  into,  after 
learning  has  made  great  progrefs,  and 
after  eminent  writers  have  appeared  in 
every  fpecies  of  compofition.  1 he  endea- 
vour to  pleafe  by  novelty,  leads  men  wide 
■of  dmpliciry  and  nature,  and  fills  their 
writings  with  afFeftation  and  conceit.  It 
was  thus  the  age  of  Claudias  and  Nero 
became  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  Au- 
gudus  in  tade  and  genius  : and  perhaps 
there  are,  at  prefem,  fome  fymptoms  of  a 
like  degeneracy  of  tade,  in  France  as  v/ell 
as  in  England.  Hume. 

§ 87.  An  EJfay  on  Suicide. 

The  lad  fefiions  deprived  us  of  the  only 
furviving  member  of  a fociety,  which 
(during  its  diort  exidence)  was  equal  both 
in  principles  and  pra6Iice  to  the  Mohocks 
and  Hell-fire  club  of  tremendous  memory. 
This  fociety  was  compofed  of  a few  bro- 
ken gamefters  and  defperate  young  rakes, 
who  threw  thefmall  remains  of  their  bank- 
rupt fortunes  irito  one  common  dock,  and 
thence  afiumed  the  name  of  the  Lad  Gui- 
nea Club.  A fhort  life  and  a merry  one, 
was  their  favourite  maxim  ; and  they  de- 
termined, when  their  finances  Ihould  be 
exhauded,  to  die  as  they  had  lived,  like 
gentlemen.  Some  of  their  members  had 
.liC  luck  to  get  a reprieve  by  a good  run 
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at  cards,  and  others  by  fnapping  up  a rich 
heirefs  or  a dowager  ; w'hile  the  red,  who 
were  not  cut  off  in  the  natural  way  by  duels 
or  the  gallows,  very  refolutely  made  their 
quietus laudanum  or  the  piilol.  The 
lad  that  remained  of  this  fociety  had  very 
calmly  prepared  for  his  own  execution : 
he  had  cocked  his  pidol,  deliberately 
placed  the  muzzle  of  it  to  his  temple,  and 
was  jud  going  to  pull  the  trigger,  when 
he  bethought  himlelf  that  he  could  em- 
ploy it  to  better  purpofe  upon  Hounflow- 
heath.  This  brave  man,  however,  had 
but  a very  Ihort  refpite,  and  was  obliged  to 
fufFer  the  ignominy  of  going  out  of  the 
world  in  a vulgar  way,  by  an  halter. 

The  enemies  of  play  will  perhaps  con- 
fidcr  thofe  gentlemen,  who  boldly  dake 
their  whole  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table, 
in  the  fame  vie.v  with  thefe  defperadoes  ; 
and  they  may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  regard 
the  polite  and  honourable  aflembly  at 
White’s  as  a kind  of  Lad  Guinea  Club. 
Nothing,  they  will  fay,  is  fo  fiufluating  as 
the  property  of  a gameder,  who  (when 
luck  runs  againd  him)  throws  away  whole 
acres  at  every  cad  of  the  dice,  and  whofe 
heufes  are  as  unfure  a pofiefiion,  as  if  they 
were  built  with  cards.  Many,  indeed, 
have  been  reduced  to  their  lad  guinea  at 
this  genteel  gaming-houfe;  but  the  mod 
inveterate  enemies  to  White’s  mud  allow, 
that  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  a game- 
der of  quality,  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  even 
bet  whether  there  is  another  world,  takes 
his  chance,  and  difpatches  himfelf,  when 
the  odds  are  againll  him  in  this. 

But  however  free  the  gentlemen  of 
White’s  may  be  fi*om  any  imputation  of 
this  kind,  it  mud  be  confeded,  that  fui- 
cide  begins  to  prevail  fo  generally,  that  it 
is  the  mod  gallant  exploit,  by  which  our 
modern  heroes  chufe  to  dgnalize  them- 
feives;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  behave 
with  urfeoi^mon  prowefs.  From  the  days 
of  Plato  down  to  thefe,  a filicide  has  always 
been  compared  to  a foldier  on  guard  de- 
ferring his  pod:  but  I diould  rather  con- 
fider  a fet  of  thefe  defperate  men,  who 
rufh  on  certain  death,  as  a body  of  troops 
fent  out  on  the  forlorn  hope.  They  meet 
every  face  of  death,  however  horrible,  with 
the  utmod  refolution : fome  blow  their 
brains  out  with  a pidol ; fome  expire, 
like  Socrates,  by  poifon;  fome  fall,  like 
Cato,  on  the  point  of  their  own  fwords ; 
and  others,  who  have  lived  like  Nero,  affect 
to  die  like  Seneca,  and  bleed  to  death. 
The  mod  exalted  geniufes  I ever  remem- 
3 M ber 
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ber  to  have  heard  of  were  a party  of  re- 
duced gamefters,  who  bravely  refolved  to 
pledge  each  other  in  a bowl  of  laudanum. 

I was  lately  informed  of  a gentleman,  who 
went  among  his  ufiial  companions  at  the 
gaming-table  the  day  before  he  made  away 
with  himfelf,  and  coolly  qudVioned  them, 
which  they  thought  the  eafieft  and  gen- 
teeleft  method  of  going  out  of  the  world  : 
for  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
mean  perfon  and  a man  of  quality  in  their 
manner  of  deflroying  themfelves,  as  in 
their  manner  of  living.  The  poor  fneaking 
wretch,  ftarving  in  a garret,  tucks  him- 
felf up  in  his  lilt  garters ; a fecond,  croft 
in  love,  drowns  himfelf  like  a blind  puppy 
in  Rofamond’s  pond;  and  a third  cuts  his 
throat  with  his  own  razor.  But  the  man 
of  fafliron  almoft  always  dies  by  a piftol ; 
and  even  the  cobler  of  any  fpirit  goes  off 
by  a dofe  or  two  extraordinary  of  gin. 

But  this  falfe  notion  of  courage,  how- 
ever noble  it  may  appear  to  the  defperate 
and  abandoned,  in  reality  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  refolution  of  the  highway- 
man, who  fltoots  himfelf  with  his  own  pif- 
toi,  when  he  finds  it  impolTible  to  avoid 
being  taken.  All  pradicable  means, 
therefore,  fhould  be  devifed  to  extirpate 
fuch  abfurd  bravery,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear every  way  horrible,  odious,  contemp- 
tible, and  ridiculous.  From  reading  the 
public  prints,  a foreigner  might  be  natu- 
rally led  to  imagine,  that  we  are  the  moft 
lunatic  people  in  the  whole  world.  Almoft 
every  day  informs  us,  that  the  coroner’s 
inquelt  has  fat  on  the  body  of  fome  mife- 
rable  filicide,  and  brought  in  their  verdidt 
lunacy  ; but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the 
enquiry  has  not  been  made  into  the  ftate 
of  mind  of  the  deceafed,  but  into  his  for- 
tune and  family.  The  law  has  indeed 
provided,  the  deliberate  f^murderer 
ftiould  be  treated  like  a brut«|||;i  denied 
the  rites  of  burial : but  amon^!®dreds  of 
lunatics  by  piirchafe,  I never  knew  this 
fentence  executed  but  on  one  poor  cobler, 
who  hanged  himfelf  in  his  own  ftall.  A 
pennylefs  poor  wretch,  who  has  not  left 
enough  to  defray  the  funeral  charges,  may 
perhaps  be  excluded  the  church-yard ; but 
fdf-murder  by  a piftol  qualifies  the  polite 
owner  for  a fudden  death,  and  entitles  him 
to  a pompous  burial,  and  a monument, 
fetting  forth  his  virtues,  in  'Weftminfter 
Abbey.  Every  man  in  his  fober  fenfes 
muft  wifli,  that  the  moft  fevere  laws  that 
could  pofubiy  be  contrived  were  enaded 
againft  fu'.cides.  This  fliocking  bravado 


never  did  (and  I am  confident  never  will ) ; 

prevail  among  the  more  delicate  and  ten-  ' 
der  fex  in  our  own  nation  : though  hiftory 
informs  us,  that  the  Roman  ladies  were 
once  fo  infatuated  as  to  throw  olF  the  foft- 
nels  of  their  nature,  and  commit  violence 
on  themfelves,  till  the  madnefs  was  curbed 
by  the  expofing  their  naked  bodies  in  the 
public  ftreets.  This,  I think,  would  aftbrd 
an  hint  for  fixing  the  like  mark  of  igno- 
miny on  our  male  filicides  ; and  I would 
have  every  lower  wretch  of  this  fort  drag- 
ged at  the  cart’s  tail,  and  afterwards  hung 
in  chains  at  his  own  door,  or  have  his 
quarters  put  up  in  terrorem  in  the  moft  pub- 
lic places,  as  a rebel  to  his  Maker.  But 
that  the  filicide  of  quality  might  be  treated 
with  more  refpedl,  he  ftiould  be  indulged  | 
in  having  his  wounded  corpfe  aud  Ihatter- 
ed  brains  laid  (as  it  were)  in  ftate  for 
fome  days ; of  which  dreadful  fpedlacle  we 
may  conceive  the  horror  from  the  follow-  ' 
ing  picture  drawn  by  Dryden  : 

The  flayer  of  himfelf  too  faw  I there  : 

The  gore  congeal’d  was  clotted  in  his  hair: 

With  eyes  half  clos’d,  and  mouth  wide  ope  he 
lay, 

And  grim  as  when  he  breath’d  his  fullen  foul 
away. 

The  common  murderer  has  his  fkeleton 
preferved  at  Surgeon’s  Hall,  in  order  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  the  fame 
crime;  and  I think  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  have  a charnel-houfe  fet  apart 
to  receive  the  bones  of  thefe  more  unna- 
tural felf-murderers,  in  which  monuments 
ftiould  be  erefted,  giving  an  account  of 
their  deaths,  and  adorned  with  the  glori- 
ous enfigns  of  their  raftmefs,  the  rope,  the 
knife,  the  fword,  or  the  piftol. 

The  caufeof  thefe  frequent  felf-murders 
among  us  has  been  generally  imputed  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  our  climate. 
Thus  a dull  day  is  looked  upon  as  a natu- 
ral order  of  execution,  and  Engliftimen 
muft  necefiarily  fhoot,  hang,  and  drown 
themfelves  in  November.  That  our  fpirits 
are  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the  air 
cannot  be  denied;  but  we  are  not  fuch 
mere  barometers,  as  to  be  driven  to  de- 
fpair  and  death  by  the  fmall  degree  of 
gloom  that  our  winter  brings  with  it.  If 
we  have  not  fo  much  funlhine  as  fome 
countries  in  the  world,  we  have  infinitely 
more  than  many  others ; and  I do  not  hear 
that  men  difpatch  themfelves  by  dozens  in 
Ruflia  or  Sweden,  or  that  they  are  unable 
to  keep  up  their  fpirits  even  in  the  total 
darknefs  of  Greenland,  Our  climate  ex- 
empts 
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empts  us  from  many  difeafes,  to  which  other 
more  fouthern  nations  are  naturally  fub- 
je£t ; and  I can  never  be  perfuaded,  that 
being  born  near  the  north  pole  is  a phyfi- 
cal  caufe  for  felf-murder. 

Delpair,  indeed,  is  the  natural  caufe  of 
thefc  fhocking  aflions ; but  this  is  com- 
monly defpair  brought  on  by  wilful  extra- 
vagance and  debauchery.  Thcfe  firfl  in- 
volve men  into  difficulties,  and  then  death 
at  once  delivers  them  of  their  lives  and 
their  cares.  For  m’y  part,  when  I fee  a 
young  profligate  wantonly  fquandering  his 
fortune  in  bagnios  or  at  the  gaming-table, 
1 cannot  help  looking  on  him  as  haftening 
his  own  death,  and  in  a manner  digging 
his  own  grave.  As  he  is  at  laft  induced 
to  kill  himfelf  by  motives  ariflng  from  his 
vices,  I confider  him  as  dying  of  fome 
difeafe,  which  thofe  vices  naturally  pro- 
duce. If  his  extravagance  has  been  chiefly 
in  luxurious  eating  and  drinking,  I ima- 
gine him  poifoned  by  his  wines,  or  fur- 
feited  by  a favourite  difli;  and  if  he  has 
thrown  away  his  eftate  in  bawdy-houfes,  I 
conclude  him  deflroyed  by  rottennefs  and 
hlthy  difeafes. 

Another  principal  caufe  of  the  fre- 
quency of  fuicide  is  the  noble  fpirit  of 
free- thin  king,  which  has  difFufed  itfeif 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  libertine 
of  falhion  has  too  refined  a tafle  to  trou- 
'ble  himfelf  at  all  about  a foul  or  an  here- 
after; but  the  vulgar  infidel  is  at  won- 
derful pains  to  get  rid  of  his  Bible,  and 
labours  to  perfuade  himfelf  oi;t  of  his  re- 
ligion. For  this  purpofe  he  attends  con- 
ftantly  at  the  difputant  focleties,  where  he 
hears  a great  deal  about  free-will,  free 
agency,  and  predeflinatioii,  till  at  length 
he  is  convinced  that  man  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleafes,  lays  his  misfortunes  to 
the  charge  of  Providence,  and  comforts 
himfelf  that  he  was  inevitably  deflined  to 
be  tied  up  in  his  own  garters.  The  cou- 
rage of  thefe  heroes  proceeds  from  the 
fame  principles,  whether  they  fall  by  their 
own  hands,  or  thofe  of  Jack  Ketch:  the 
fuicide  of  whatever  rank  looks  death  in 
the  face  without  fhrlnking ; as  the  gallant 
rogue  affedts  an  eafy  unconcern  under  Ty- 
burn, throws  away  the  pfalm-book,  bids 
the  cart  drive  off  with  an  oath,  and  fwings 
like  a gentleman.  Co?inoiJfeur. 

§ 88.  uin  Enumeration  of  Superfltions  ob~ 
fev'ved  in  the  Country. 

You  muft  know,  Mr.  Town,  that  I am 
juft  returned  from  a vifit  of  a fortnight  to 
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an  old  aunt  in  the  North;  where  I was 
mightily  diverted  with  the  traditional  fu- 
perftitions,  which  are  nioft  religioufly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  family,  as  they  have  been 
delivered  down  (time  out  of  mind)  from 
their  fagacious  grandmothers. 

When  I arrived,  I found  the  miflrcfsof 
the  houfe  very  bufily  employed,  with  her 
two  daughters,  in  nailing  an  horfellioe  to 
the  threfliold  of  the  door.  This,  they 
told  me,  was  to  guard  againft  the  fpiteful 
defigns  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  a witch, 
and  had  threatened  to  do  the  family  a 
mifchief,  becaufe  one  of  my  young  coufins 
laid  two  ftraws  acrofs,  to  fee  if  the  old 
hag  could  walk  over  them.  The  young 
lady  aflured  me,  that  fire  had  feveral  times 
heard  Goody  Cripple  muttering  to  herfelf ; 
and  to  be  fure  flie  was  faying  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  backwards.  Befides,  the  old  wo- 
man had  very  often  aiked  them  for  a pin  : 
but  they  took  care  never  to  give  her  any 
thing  that  was  fliarp,  becaufe  fhe  fliould 
not  bewitch  them.  They  afterwards  told 
me  many  other  particulars  of  this  kind, 
the  fame  as  are  mentioned  with  infinite 
humour  by  the  Spectator:  and  to 
confirm  them,  they  aflured  me,  that  the 
eldeft  mifs,  when  ftie  was  little,  ufed  to 
have  fits,  till  the  mother  flung  a knife  at 
another  old  witch  (whom  the  devil  had 
carried  off  in  an  high  wind),  and  fetched 
blood  from  her. 

When  I was  to  go  to  bed,  my  aunt 
made  athoufand  apologies  for  not  putting 
mein  the  beft  room  in  the  houfe;  which 
(fhe  faid)  had  never  been  lain  in  fince  the 
death  of  an  old  wafherwoman,  who  walked 
every  night,  and  haunted  that  room  in 
particular.  They  fancied  that  the  old 
woman  had  hid  money  fomewhere,  and 
could  not  reft  till  fhe  bad  told  fomebody  ; 
and  my  coufin  aflured  me,  that  flie  might 
haveM||||it  all  to  herfelf;  for  the  fpirit 
camel|||Wnight  to  her  bed-fide,  and  want- 
ed to  tm  her,  but  fne  had  not  courage  to 
fpeak  to  it.  I learned  alfo,  that  they  had 
a footman  once,  who  hanged  himfelf  for 
love ; and  he  walked  for  a great  while, 
till  they  got  the  parfon  to  lay  him  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

I had  not  been  here  long,,whcn  an  ac- 
cident happened,  which  very  mucji  alarm- 
ed the  whole  family.  Towzer  one  night 
howled  moft  terribly;  which  was  a lure 
flgn,  that  fomebody  belonging  to  them 
W'ould  die.  The  youngeft  mifs  declared, 
that  fhe  had  heard  the  hen  crow  that 
morning ; which  was  another  fatal  prog- 
3 M 2 noftic. 
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noRic.  They  told  me,  that,  juft  before 
uncle  died,  Towzer  howled  fo  for  feveral 
nights  together,  that  they  could  not  quiet 
him ; and  my  aunt  heard  the  dead-watch 
tick  as  plainly  as  if  there  had  been  a clock 
in  the  room  : the  maid  too,  who  fat  up 
with  him,  heard  a bell  toll  at  the  top  of 
the  ftairs,  the  very  moment  the  breath 
went  out  of  his  body.  During  this  dif- 
courfe  I overheard  one  of  my  coufins 
whifper  the  other,  that  flie  was  afraid 
their  mamma  would  not  live  long;  forfhe 
fmelt  an  ugly  fmell,  like  a dead  carcafe. 
They  had  a dairy-maid,  who  died  the 
very  week  after  an  hearfe  had  ftopt  at 
their  door  on  its  way  to  church : and  the 
cldeft  mifs,  when  fhe  was  but  thirteen,  favv 
her  own  brother’s  ghoft  (who  was  gone 
to  the  Welt  Indies)  walking  in  the  gar- 
den ; and  to  be  fure,  nine  months  after, 
they  had  an  account,  that  he  died  on 
board  the  Ihip,  the  very  fame  day,  and 
hour  of  the  day,  that  mils  faw  his  appaii- 
tion. 

I need  not  mention  to  you  the  common 
incidents,  which  were  accounted  by  them 
no  Icfs  prophetic.  If  a cinder  popped 
from  the  fire,  they  were  in  hafte  to  exa- 
mine whether  it  was  a puiTe  or  a coffin. 
They  were  aware  cf  my  coming  long  be- 
fore I arrived,  becaufe  they  had  feen  a 
ftranger  on  the  grate.  The  youngtft  mifs 
will  let  nobody  ufe  the  poker  but  herfelf; 
becaufe,  when  fhe  ftirs  the  fire,  it  always 
burns  blight,  which  is  a fign  fhe  will  have 
a brifk  hulband  : and  fhe  is  no  lefs  fure  of 
a good  one,  becaufe  (he  generally  has  ill 
luck  at  cards.  Nor  is  the  candle  lefs  ora- 
cular than  the  fire  : for  the  ’fquire  of  the 
parifn  came  one  night  to  pay  them  a vifit, 
when  the  tallow  winding-fheet  pointed 
towards  him ; and  he  broke  his  neck  foon 
lifter  in  a fox-chafe.  My  aunt  one  night 
obferved  with  great  pleafure  a letter^in  the 
candle ; and  the  very  next  day  on'e  came 
from  her  fon  in  London.  We  knew  when 
a fpirit  was  in  the  room,  by  the  candle 
burning  blue  : but  poor  coufin  Nancy  was 
leady  to  cry  one  time,  when  fhe  fnuffed  it 
cut,  and  could  not  blow  it  in  again;  though 
her  fiRer  did  it  at  a whiff,  and  confequently 
triumphed  in'  her  fuperior  virtue. 

We  had  no  occafion  for  an  almanack  or 
rhe  vveather-glafs,  to  let  us  know  whether 
it  would  rain  or  (hine.  One  evening  1 pro- 
pofed  to  ride  cut  with  my  coufins  the  next 
day  to  fee  a gentleman’s  houfe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  my  aunt  aifured  us  it  would 
be  wet;  flic  knew  very  well,  from  the  fhoot- 
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ing  of  her  corn.  Befides,  there  was  a great 
fpider  crawling  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
blackbird  in  the  kitchen  began  to  fing  ; 
which  were  both  of  them  as  certain  fore- 
runners of  rain.  But  the  moft  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  thefe  cafes  is  a tabby  cat,  which 
ufually  lies  bafldng  on  the  parlour  liearth. 

If  the  cat  turned  her  tail  to  the  fire,  we  were 
to  have  an  hard  froft;  if  the  cat  licked  her 
tail,  rain  would  certainly  enfue.  They 
wondered  what  ftranger  they  fhould  fee ; 
becaufe  pufs  walhed  her  face  over  her  left 
ear.  The  old  lady  complained  of  a cold, 
and  her  eldeft  daughter  remarked  it  would 
go  through  the  family;  for  file  obferved  that 
poor  Tab  had  fneezed  feveral  times.  Poor 
Tab,  however,  once  flew  at  one  of  my 
coufins;  for  which  file  had  like  to  have 
been  defiroyed,  as  the  whole  family  began 
to  think  (he  was  no  other  than  a witch. 

J t is  impoffible  to  tell  you  the  feveral  to-  I 
kens  by  which  they  knew  whether  good  or 
ill  luck  will  happen  to  them.  Spilling 
the  fait,  or  laying  knives  acrofs,  are  every 
where  accounted  ill  omens ; but  a pin  with, 
the  head  turned  towards  you,  or  to  be  fol-  ’ 
lowed  by  a ftiangedog,  I found  were  very 
lucky.  I heard  one  of  my  coufins  tell  the 
cook-maid,  that  fiie  boiled  away  all  her 
f.veethearts,  becaufe  file  had  let  her  diih- 
water  boil  over.  The  fame  young  lady  one 
morning  came  down  to  breakfaft  with  her 
cap  the  wrong  fide  out;  which  the  mother 
obferving,  charged  her  not  to  alter  it  all 
day,  for  fear  file  Ihould  turn  luck. 

But,  above  all,  I could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  various  prognoftics  which  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughters  ufed  to  colleft  from 
almoft  every  part  of  the  body.  A white 
fpeck  upon  the  nails  made  them  as  fure  of 
a gift  as  if  they  had  it  already  in  their 
pockets.  The  elder  fifter  is  to  have  one 
hulband  more  than  the  youngeft,  becaufe 
file  has  one  wrinkle  more  in  her  forehead ; 
but  the  other  will  have  the  advantage  of 
her  in  the  number  of  children,  as  was 
plainly  proved  by  fnapping  their  finger- 
joints.  It  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  fet  down  every  circumftance,  which  t 
obferved  of  this  fort  during  my  ftay  with 
them : I fhall  therefore  conclude  my  letter 
with  the  feveral  remarks  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  as  far  as  I could  learn  them  from 
this  prophetic  family:  for  as  I was  a rela- 
tion, you  kno-w,  they  had  Id's  referve> 

If  the  head  itches,  it  is  a fign  of  rain.  If 
the  head  aches,  it  is  a profitable  pain.  If 
you  have  the  tooth-ache,  you  don’t  love 
true.  If  veur  eyc-brow  itches,  you  will  fe£ 

a firanger. 
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a ilrangeF.  If  your  right*eye  itches,  you 
will  cry  ; if  your  left,  you  will  laugh  : but 
left  or  right good  at  night.  If  your  nofe 
itches  you  will  lhake  hands  with  or  kifs  a 
fool,  drink  a glafs  of  wine,  run  againll  a 
cuckold’s  door,  or  mifs  them  all  four.  If 
your  right-ear  or  cheek  burns,  your  left 
friends  are  talking  of  you;  if  your  left, 

I your  right  friends  are  talking  of  you.  If 
I your  elbow  itches,  you  will  change  your 
t bedfellow.  If  your  right-hand  itches,  you 
f will  pay  away  money  ; if  yo;ir  left,  you  will 
I receive,  if  your  fiomach  iiches,  you  will 
eat  pudding,  if  your  back  itches,  barter 
will  be  cheap  when  grafs  grows  there.  If 
your  lide  itches,  fomebody  is  wlfliing  for 
you.  If  your  gartering-place  itches,  you 
will  go  to  a flrange  place.  If  your  foot 
itches,  you  will  tread  upon  llrange  ground. 
Laftly,  If  you  Hiiver,  fomebody  is  walking 
ever  your  grave.  Connoijjtur. 

§ S9.  S^jjearing  om  indelicate  as  n,vell  as  a 
nvicked  Practice, 

As  there  are  fome  vices,  which  the  vul- 
gar have  prefumed  to  copy  from  the  great; 
fo  there  are  others,  which  the  great  have 
condefeended  to  borrow  from  the  vulgar. 
Among  thefe,  I cannot  but  fet  down  the 
ffmeking  practice  of  curfiiig  and  fwearing; 
a pradice,  which  -(to  fay  nothing  at  prefent 
of  its  impiety  and  prophanenefs)  Is  low  and 
indelicate,  and  places  the  man  of  quality  on 
the  fame  level  with  the  chairman  at  his  door. 
A gentleman  would  forfeit  all  pretenfions 
to  that  title,  who  Ihould  chufe  toembellilh 
his  difeourfe  with  the  oratory  of  Billingf- 
gate,  and  con verfe  in  the  llyle  of  an  oyiier- 
woman  ; but  it  is  accounted  nodifgrace  to 
him  to  ufe  the  fame  coarfe  expreliions  of 
curling  and  fwearing  with  the  meanell  of 
the  mob.  For  my  own  part,  I cannot  fee 
the  difference  between  a By-gad  or  a Gad 
dem~mey  minced  and  foftened  by  a genteel 
pronunciation  from  well-bred  lips,  and  the 
fame  exprelTion  bluntly  bolted  out  from  the 
broad  mouth  of  a porter  or  hackney. coach 
man. 

I fhall  purpofely  wave  making  any  re- 
flexions on  the  impiety  qf  this  praXice,as 
I am  latisfied  they  would  have  but  little 
weight  either  with  the  heau-7nonde  or  the 
canaille.  The  fwearer  of  either  ftation  de- 
votes himfelf  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
flruXion  ; pours  out  anathemas  againft  his 
eyes,  his  heart,  his  foul,  and  every  part  of 
his  body  : nor  does  he  fcrupie  to  extend  the 
lame  good  wilhes  to  the  limbs  and  joints  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance.  This  they 


both  do  with  the  fame  fearlefs  unconcern ; 
but  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  gen- 
tleman fwearer  damns  himfelf  and  others 
with  the  greateft  civility  and  good-breed- 
ing imaginable. 

My  predeceflbr  the  Tatler  gives  us  an 
account  of  a certain  humourift,  who  got  to- 
gether a party  of  noted  fwearers  to  dinner 
with  him,  and  ordered  their  diicourfes  to 
be  taken  aovvn  in  Ihort-hand;  which  being 
afterwards  repeated  to  them,  they  were  ex- 
tremely llartied  and  furprifed  at  their  own 
common  talk.  A dialogue  of  this  nature 
would  be  no  improper  fupplemenc  to  Swift’s 
polite  connjerjation ; though,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  too  (hocking  to  be  fet  down  in  print. 
But  I cannot  help  wifiring,  that  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  draw  out  a catalogue  of  the  faihion- 
able  oaths  and  curfes  in  prefent  ufe  at  Ar- 
thur’s, or  at  any  other  polite  affembly:  by 
which  means  the  company  ihemfelves  would 
be  led  to  imagine,  that  their  converfation 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  loweft  of 
the  mob  ; anJ  they  would  bluflr  to  find,  that 
they  had  gleaned  the  choicefl;  phrafesfrom 
lanes  and  alleys,  and  enriched  their  dif- 
eourfe with  the  elegant  dialed  of  Wapping 
and  Broad  St.  Giles’s. 

The  legiflature  has  indeed  provided 
againft  this  offence,  by  affixing  a penalty 
on  every  delinquent  according  to  his  fta- 
tion : but  this  law,  like  thofe  made  againft 
gaining,  is  of  no  effed ; while  the  gen- 
teeler  fort  of  fwearers  put  forth  the  fame 
execrations  at  the  hazard- table  or  in  the 
tennis-court,  which  the  more  ordinary 
gamefters  repeat,  with  the  fame  impunity, 
over  the  fhuiie-bcardor  in  the  fliittle- alley. 
Indeed,  were  this  law  to  be  rigoroufly  put 
in  execution,  there  would  appear  to  be  lit- 
tle or  no  proportion  in  the  puniftiment: 
fince  the  gentleman  would  efcaps  by  de- 
pofiting  his  crown  ; while  the  poor  wretch, 
who  cannot  raife  a fliilling,  niuft  be  clape 
into  the  flocks,  or  fent  to  Bridewell.  But  as 
the  offence  is  exadly  the  fame,  I would 
alfo  have  no  diftindion  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offenders  : and  it  would  be  a 
moft  ridiculous  but  a due  mortification  to  a 
man  of  quality,  to  be  obliged  to  thrufthis 
leg  through  the  fame  flocks  with  a carman 
or  a coal-heaver ; fince  he  firft  degraded 
himfelf,and  qualified  himfelf  for  their  com- 
pany by  talking  in  the  fame  mean  dialed. 

I am  aware  that  it  will  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
cufe  for  this  pradice,  hat  ocths  and  curfes 
are  intended  only  as  mere  expletives,  which 
ferve  to  round  a period,  and  give  a grace 
and  fpirit  to  converfation.  But  there  are 
3 M 3 flill 
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ftill  fome  o!(I-fa{]iioned  creatures,  who  ad- 
here to  their  common  acceptation,  and  can- 
not help  thinking  it  a very  ferious  matter, 
that  a man  fnould  devote  his  body  to  the 
devil,  or  call  down  damnation  on  his  foul. 
Nay,  the  fvvearer  himfelf,  like  the  old  man 
in  the  fable  calling  upon  death,  would  be 
exceeding  loth  to  be  taken  at  his  word  ; 
and  while  he  wifhes  deftrudion  to  every 
part  of  his  body,  would  be  highly  concerned 
to  have  a limb  rot  away,  his  nofe  fall  olF, 
or  an  eye  drop  out  of  ilie  focket.  It  would 
therefore  be  advifable  to  fubditute  fome 
other  terms  equally  unmeaning,  and  at  the 
fame  time  remote  from  the  vulgar  curfing 
and  fwearing. 

It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
mous Dean  Stanhope,  that  in  his  younger 
days,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  a regiment, 
he  reclaimed  the  officers,  who  were  much 
addidted  to  this  vulgar  pradlice,  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  reproof : One  evening, 
as  they  were  all  in  company  together,  after 
they  had  been  very  eloquent  in  this  kind  of 
rhetoric,  fo  natural  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  the  worthy  dean  took  occafion 
to  tell  a dory  in  his  turn  ; in  whidi  he  fre- 
quently repeated  the  words  hottleTiwdiglafsy 
indead  of  the  ufual  expletives  of  Gcd,  denjily 
and  damn,  which  he  did  not  think  quite  fo 
becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth  to  make  free 
with.  I would  recommend  it  to  our  people 
of  falhion  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  innocent 
phrafes  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  thefe  fubditutes  for  thought  and 
expreffion.  “ Bottle  and  glafs”  might  be 
introduced  with  great  energy  in  the  table- 
talk  at  the  King’s  Arms  or  St.  Alban’s  ta- 
verns. The  gameder  might  be  indulged, 
without  offence,  in  fwearing  by  the  “ knave 
of  clubs,”  or  the  ‘‘curfe  of  Scotland;”  or 
he  might  with  fome  propriety  retain  the  old 
execration  of  “the  deuce  take  it.”  The 
beau  diould  be  allowed  to  fwear  by  his 
“ gracious  felf,”  which  is  the  god  of  his 
idolatry  ; and  the  common  expletives  diould 
confid  only  of  “ upon  my  word  and  upon 
my  honour ;”  which  terms,  whatever  fenfe 
they  might  formerly  bear,  are  at  prefent 
underdood  only  as  words  of  courfe  without 
meaning.  CminoiJJeur. 

§ 90.  Sympathy  a Source  of  the  Sublime. 

It  is  by  the  paffion  of  fympathy  that  we 
enter  into  the  concerns  of  others;  that  we 
are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never 
fuffered  to  be  indifferent  fpedlators  of  almod 
any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  differ.  For 
fympathy  mud  be  confidered  as  a fort  of 
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fubditution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the 
place  of  another  man,  and  affedled  in  a 
good  meafure  as  he  is  adefted ; fo  that  this 
paffion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  which  regard  felf-prefervation,  and 
turning  upon  pain  may  be  a fource  of  the 
fublime  ; or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  plea- 
fure,  and  then,  whatever  has  been  faid 
of  the  focialaffeftions,  whether  they  regard 
fociety  in  general,  or  only  fome  particular 
modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry, 
painting,  and  other  affedling  arts,  transfufe 
their  palfions  from  one  bread  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a delight 
on  wretchednefs,  mifery,  and  death  itlelf. 
It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  (hock,  are,  in 
tragical  and  fuch-like  reprefentations,  the 
fource  of  a very  high  fpecies  of  pleafure. 
This,  taken  as  a fadl,  has  been  the  caufe  of 
much  reafoning.  This  faiisfaftion  has  been 
commonly  attributed,  fird,  to  the  comfort 
we  receive  in  confidering  that  fo  melan- 
choly a dory  is  no  more  than  a hdlion ; and 
next,  the  contemplation  of  our  own  free- 
dom from  the  evils  we  fee  reprefented.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a pradlicemuch  too  common, 
in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the 
caufe  of  feelings  which  merely  arife  from 
the  mechanical  driudure  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  frame  and  conditution  of 
our  minds,  to  certain  cor.clufions  of  the  rea- 
foning faculty  on  the  objedls  prefented  to 
us ; for  I have  fome  reafon  to  apprehend, 
thatthe  influence  of  reafon  in  producingour 
paflions  is  nothing  near  fo  extenfive  as  is 
commonly  believed.  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§91.  Ejfedts  of  Sympathy  in  the  Difreffes 
of  others. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the 
effedl  of  tragedy  in  a proper  n^^nner,  we 
mud  previoudy  conlider,  how  we  are  af- 
fedlcd  by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  circumdances  of  real  didrefs.  I am 
convinced  we  have  a degree  of  delight,  and 
that  no  fmall  one,  in  the  real  misfortunes  and 
pains  of  others ; for,  let  the  affedlion  be 
what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it  does  not 
make  us  fhun  fuch  objects,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  cafe  I 
conceive  we  mud  have  a delight  or  plea- 
fure, of  fome  fpecies  or  other,  contem- 
plating pbjedls  of  this  kind.  Do  We  not  read 
the  authentic  hidories  of  feen'es^ef  this  na- 
ture wich  as  much  pleafure  as  romances  or 
poems,  where  the  incidents  are  fidlitious  ? 
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The  profperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the  gran- 
deur of  no  king,  can  fo  agreeably  affeft  in 
the  reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  (late  of  Mace- 
don,  and  the  diftrefs  of  its  unhappy  prince. 
Such  a cataftrophe  touches  us  in  hiftory,  as 
much  as  the  dellru6Hon  of  Troy  does  in  fa- 
ble. Our  delight  in  cafes  of  this  kind  is  very 
greatly  heightened,  if  the  fufferer  be  fome 
excellent  perfon  who  finks  under  an  unwor- 
thy fortune,  Scipio  and  Cato  are  both  vir- 
tuous charadlers  ; but  we  are  more  deeply 
affedled  by  the  violent  death  of  the  one, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  great  caufe  he  adhered 
to,  than  with  the  del'erved  triumphs  and  un- 
interrupted profperity  of  the  other;  for  ter- 
ror is  a palTion  which  always  produces  de- 
light when  it  does  not  prefs  too  clofe,  and 
pity  is  a pallion  accompanied  with  pleafure, 
bjcaufe  it  arifes  from  love  and  focial  affec- 
tion. Whenever  w'e  are  formed  by  nature 
toany  adivepurpofe,  the  paffion  which  ani- 
mates us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  or 
a pleafure  of  fome  kind,  let  the  fubjedl 
matter  be  what  it  will ; and  as  our  Creator 
has  defigned  we  fliould  be  united  together 
by  fo  llrong  a bond  as  that  of  fympathy,  he 
has  therefore  twifted  along  with  it  a propor- 
tionable quantity  of  this  ingredient;  and  al- 
ways in  the  greatefl  proportion  where  our 
fympathy  is  moil  wanted,  in  the  diflrefles  of 
others.  If  this  palTion  was  fimply  painful, 
we  fhould  fhun,  with  the  greateil  care,  ail 
perfons  and  places  that  could  excite  fuch  a 
paffion ; as  fome,  who  are  fo  far  gone  in 
indolence  as  not  to  endure  any  ftrong  im- 
preffion,  aflually  do.  But  the  cafe  is  widely 
different  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind; 
there  is  no  fpedlacle  we  fo  eagerly  purfue, 
as  that  of  fome  uncommon  and  grievous  ca- 
lamity ; fo  that  whether  the  misfortune  is 
before  our  eyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned 
back  to  it  in  hiftory,  it  always  touches  with 
delight;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  delight, 
but  blended  with  no  fmall  uneafinefs.  The 
delight  we  have  in  fuch  things,  hinders  us 
from  ftmnning  feenes  of  mifery  ; and  the 
pain  we  feel,prompts  us  to  relieve  ourfelves 
in  relieving  thofe  who  fuffer;  and  all  this  an- 
tecedent to  any  reafoning,  by  an  inftina  that 
works  us  to  its  own  purpofes,  without  our 
concurrence.  Burke  on  the  Sublime, 

§ 92.  Tears  not  unworthy  of  an  Hero, 

If  tears  are  arguments  of  cowardice, 
what  (hall  I fay  of  Homer’s  hero  } Shall 
Achilles  pafs  for  timorous  becaufe  he  wept, 
^d  wept  on  lefs  occafions  than  Eneas  ? 
Herein  Virgil  muft  be  granted  to  have  ex- 
celled his  mailer.  For  once  both  heroes 


are  deferibed  lamenting  their  loft  loves  : 
Brifeis  was  taken  away  by  force  from  the 
Grecian  ; Creufa  was  loft  for  ever  to  her 
hufband.  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along 
the  fait  fea-diore,  and  like  a booby  was 
complaining  to  his  mother,  when  he  fhould 
have  revenged  his  injury  by  his  arms. 
Eneas  took  a nobler  courfe  ; for,  having 
focured  his  father  and  fon,  he  repeated  all 
his  former  dangers  to  have  found  his  wife, 
if  file  had  been  above  ground. 

And  here  your  lordlhip  may  obferve  the 
addrefs  of  Virgil ; it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  this  paftage  was  related  with  all  thefe 
tender  circumftances.  Eneas  told  it;  Di- 
do heard  it.  That  he  had  been  fo  affec- 
tionate a hufband,  was  no  ill  argument  to 
the  coming  dowager,  that  he  might  prove 
as  kind  to  her.  Virgil  has  a thoufand  fe- 
cret  beauties,  though  I have  not  leifure  to 
remark  them. 

Segrais,  on  the  fubjedl  of  a hero  (bed- 
ding tears,  obferves,  that  hiftorians  com- 
mend Alexander  for  weeping,  when  he  read 
the  mighty  adlions  of  Achilles;  and  Julius 
Ccefar  is  likewife  praifed,  when,  out  of  the 
fame  noble  envy,  he  wept  at  the  vidories 
of  Alexander.  But  if  we  obferve  more 
clofely,  W'e  (hall  find  that  the  tears  of  Eneas 
w^ere  alw'ays  on  a laudable  occafion.  Thus 
he  weeps  out  of  compaflion  and  tendernefs 
of  nature,  when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage 
he  beholds  the  pifture  of  his  friends,  who 
facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country.  He  deplores  the  lamentable  end 
of  his  pilot  Palinurus ; the  untimely  death 
of  young  Pallas  his  confederate  ; and  the 
reft,  which  I omit.  Yet  even  for  thefe 
tears,  his  wretched  critics  ’dare  condemn 
him.  They  make  Eneas  little  better  than 
a kind  of  St.  Swithin’s  hero,  always  rain- 
ing. One  of  thefe  cenfors  is  bold  enough 
to  arraign  him  of  cowardice,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  firll  book,  he  not  only- 
weeps  but  trembles  at  an  approaching 
ftorm : 

Extemplo  Eneas  folvuntur  frigore  naembra : 

Ingemit,  et  dupllces  tendens  ad  fidera  primas,  &c. 

But  to  this  I have  anfw  ered  formerly, 
that  his  fear  was  not  for  himfelf,  but  his 
people.  And  what  can  give  a fovereign  a 
better  commendation,  or  recommend  a hero 
more  to  the  affedion  of  the  reader  } They 
were  threatened  with  a tempell,  and  he 
wept ; he  was  promifed  Iialy,  and  there- 
fore he  prayed  for  the  accompli Ihment  of 
that  promife.  All  this  in  the  beginning 
of  a ftorm  ; therefore  he  fhewed  the  more 
early  piety,  and  the  quicker  fenfe  of  com- 
3^4  paftion. 
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palEon.  Thus  much  I have  urged  elfe- 
where  in  the  defence  of  Virgil  ; fmce 
1 have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Moyl,  a 
young  genileiiian  whom  i can  never  iufh- 
ciently  commend,  that  the  ancients  ac- 
couRted  drowning  an  accurfed  death.  So 
that  if  we  grant  him  to  have  been  afraid, 
he  had  jull  occafon  for  that  fear,  both  in 
relation  to  hiinfelfand  to  his  fubjefts. 

Drjdeti. 

§ 93.  terror  a Source  of  the  Sublime. 

No  paffion  fo  effeflually  robs  the  mind 
of  all  its  pow’ers  of  aflmg  and  reafoning 
as  fear  ; for  fear  being  an  apprehenfion  of 
pain  of  death,  it  operates  in  a manner  that 
refembles  adual  pain.  Whatever  there- 
fore is  terrible  with  regard  to  fight,  is  fub- 
lime  too,  whether  this  caufe  of  terror  be 
endued  with  greatnefs  of  dimenfions  or 
not ; for  it  is  impoffible  to  look  on  any 
thing  as  trifling  or  contemptible,  that  may 
be  dangerous.  There  are  many  animals, 
who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet 
capable  of  raifing  ideas  of  the  fublime,  be- 
caule  they  are  confidered  as  objects  of  ter- 
ror, as  ferpents  and  poifonous  animals 
of  almoft  all  kinds.  Even  to  things  of 
great  dimenfions,  if  we  annex  any  adven- 
titious idea  of  terror,  they  become  wdtliout 
cornparifon  greater.  An  even  plain  of  a 
vail  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no  mean 
idea;  the  profpedl  of  fiich  a plain  may  be 
as  extenfive  as  a profpedl  of  the  ocean  ; 
but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing 
fo  great  as  the  ocean  itfelf  ? This  is  owing 
to  feveral  caufes,  but  it  is  owing  to  none 
more  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  ob- 
jedl  of  no  fmall  terror. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§ 94.  tragedy  compared  ^ith  Epic  Poetry. 

To  raife,  and  afterwards  to  calm  the 
paflions  ; to  purge  the  foul  from  pride,  by 
the  examples  of  human  miferies  which  be- 
fal  the  greateft ; in  few  words,  to  expel 
arrogance  and  introduce  companion,  are 
the  greateft  effedls  of  tragedy.  Great,  1 
muft  confefs,  if  they  were  altogether  as 
lalling  as  they  are  pompous.  But  are  ha- 
bits to  be  introduced  at  three  hours  warn- 
ing ? are  radical  difeafes  fo  fuddenly  re- 
moved ? A mountebank  may  promifefuch 
a cure,  but  a Ikilful  phyfician  will  not 
undertake  it.  Ah  epic  poem  is  not  fo  much 
in  hafle  ; it  works  leifurely ; the  changes 
which  it  makes  are  flow  ; but  the  cure  is 
likely  to  be  more  perfect.  The  effedls  of 
tragedy,  as  I faid,  arc  too  violent  to  be 


lafting.  If  it  be  anfwered,  that  for  this 
reafon  tragedies  are  often  to  be  feen, 
and  the  dofe  to  be  repeated ; this  is  ta- 
citly to  confefs,  that,  there  is  more  virtue 
in  one  heroic  poem,  than  in  many  trage- 
dies. A man  is  humbled  one  day,  and  his 
pride  returns  the  next.  Chemical  medi- 
cines are  obferved  to  relieve  oiiener  than 
to  cure  ; for  it  is  the  nature  of  Ipirits  to 
make  fwife  impreffions,  but  not  deep.  Ga- 
lenical decodions,  to  which  i may  proper- 
ly compare  an  epic  poem,  have  more  of 
body  in  them  ; they  work  by  their  iubilance 
and  their  weight.  It  is  one  reafon  of  Ari- 
fio  le’s  to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the  more 
noble,  becaufe  it  turns  in  a fliorter  com- 
pafs ; the  whole  adion  being  circumferibed 
within  the  fpace  of  four- and- twenty  hours. 
He  might  prove  as  well  that  a muniroom 
k to  be  preferred  before  a peach,  becaufe 
It  Ihoots  up  in  the  jcompafs  of  a night.  A 
chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pillar  in 
lefs  fpace  than  a large  mac  nine,  becaule  the 
bulk  is  not  fo  great,  is  the  moon  a more 
noble  planet  than  Saturn, becaufe  flie  makes 
her  revolution  in  lefs  than  thirty  days ; and 
he  in  little  lefs  than  thirty  years  ? Both 
their  orbs  are  in  proportion  10  their  feveral 
magnitudes  ; and,  confequently,  the  quick- 
nefs  or  flovvnefs  of  their  motion,  and  the 
time  of  their  circumvolutions,  is  liO  argu- 
ment of  the  g’-eater  or  lefs  perfedion.  And 
befides,  what  virtue  is  there  in  a tragedy, 
which  is  not  contained  in  an  epic  poem  ?. 
where  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  revs  arded, 
and  vice  puniffied  ; and  thole  more  amply 
treated  than  tlie  narrownefs  of  the  drama 
can  admit  i the  fhining  quality  of  an  epic 
hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  confiancy,  his 
patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  charaderif- 
tical  virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raifes  f rfl 
our  admiration : we  are  naturally  prone  to 
imitate  what  we  admire  ; and  frequent  ads 
produce  a habit.  If  the  hero’s  chief  qua- 
lity be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the  choler 
and  obftinate  defire  of  vengeance  in  Achil- 
les, yet  the  moral  is  inllrudive  : and  be- 
fides, we  are  informed  in  the  very  propo- 
rtion of  the  Iliad,  that  this  anger  was  per- 
nicious : that  it  brought  a thoufand  ills  on 
the  Grecian  camp.  The  courage  of  Achil- 
les is  propofed  to  imitation,  not  his  pride 
and  difobedience  to  his  general,  nor  his 
brutal  cruelty  to  his  dead  enemy,  nor  the 
felling  his  body  to  his  father : we  abhor 
thofe  adions  while  we  read  them,  and  what 
we  abhor  we  never  imitate:  the  poet  only 
fhews  them,  like  rocks  or  quickfands,  tb  be 
Ihunned.  ^ 
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By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  necellary  the  man- 
ners of  the  hero  (hould  be  virtuous.  They 
are  poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a- piece. 
Though  whei  eacharafler  of  perfect  virtue 
is  fet  before  us,  ’tis  more  lovely  ; for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is 
the  Eneas  of  Virgil : this  is  that  idea  of 
perfedion  in  an  epic  poem,  which  paint- 
ers and  llatuaries  have  only  in  their  minds, 
and  which  no  har.ds  are  .ibie  to  exprefs, 
Theie  are  the  beaiuies  of  a God  in  a human 
body.  When  the  pidure  of  Achilles  is 
drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  thofe 
waits  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by 
thofe  who  reprefent  him  on  the  ftage,  or  he 
is  no  more  Achilles;  for  his  creator  Ho- 
mer has  fo  defcrlbed  him.  Yet  even  thus 
he  appears  a perfed  hero,  though  an  im- 
perfed  charader  of  virtue.  Horace  paints 
him  after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be 
copied  on  the  ftage  with  all  thofe  imperfec- 
tions; therefore  they  are  either  not  faults 
in  an  heroic  poem,  or  faults  common  to  the 
drama.  After  all,  on  the  whole  merits 
of  the  cafe,  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  epic  poem  is  nrore  for  the  manners,  and 
tragedy  for  the  palfions.  The  paffions,  as 
I have  faid,  are  violent ; and  acute  dillem- 
pers  require  medicines  of  a ftrong  and 
fpeedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the  mind 
and  chronical  difeafes  are  to  be  correded 
by  degrees,  and  cured  by  alceratives ; 
wherein  though  purges  are  fometimes  ne- 
ceffury,  yet  diet,  good  air,  and  moderate 
exerche,  have  the  greateft  part.  The  mat- 
ter being  thus  ftated,  it  will  appear  that 
both  forts  of  poetry  are  of  ufe  for  their 
proper  ends.  The  ftage  is  adive,  the  epic 
poem  works  at  greater  leifure,  yet  is  adive 
too,  when  need  requires ; for  dialogue  is 
imitated  by  the  drama,  from  the  more  ac- 
tive parts  of  it.  One  puts  off  a fit  like  the 
quinquina,  and  relieves  us  only  for  a time  ; 
the  other  roots  out  the  diftemper,  and  gives 
a healthful  habit.  The  fun  enlightens  and 
chears  us,  difpels  fog,  and  warms  the 
ground  with  his  daily  beams ; but  the  corn 
is  fowed,  increafes,  is  ripened,  and  reaped 
for  ufe,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  its  proper 
feafon.  I proceed  from  the  greatnefs  of 
the  adion  to  the  dignity  of  the  adors;  I 
mean,  to  the  perfons  employed  in  both 
poems.  There  likewife  tragedy  will  be 
feen  to  borrow  from  the  epopee  ; and  that 
which  borrows  is  always  of  lefs  dignity, 
beeanfe  it  has  not  of  its  own.  A fubjed, 
his  true,  may  lend  to  his  fovereign ; but 
tlie  ad  of  borrowing  makes  the  king  infe- 


rior, becaufe  he  wants,  and  the  fubjed 
fupplies.  And  fuppofe  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  wholly  fabulous,  or  of  the  poet’s 
invention,  yet  heroic  poetry  gave  him  the 
examples  of  that  invention  ; becaufe  it  was 
firft,  and  Homer  the  common  father  of  the 
ftage.  I know  not  of  any  one  advantage 
which  tragedy  can  boaft  above  heroic  poe- 
try, but  that  it  is  reprefented  to  the  view, 
as  well  as  read  ; and  inftruds  in  the  clofet, 
as  well  as  on  the  theatre.  This  is  an  un- 
contefted  excellence,  and  a chief  branch  of 
its  prerogative ; yet  I may  be  allowed  to  fay 
without  partiality,  that  herein  the  adors 
fhare  the  poet’s  praife.  Your  lord  fiiip  knows 
fome  modern  tragedies  which  are  beauti- 
ful on  the  ftage,  and  yet  I am  confident 
yon  would  not  read  them.  Tryphon,  the 
liationer,  complains  they  are  feldom  afked 
for  in  his  ftiop.  The  poet  who  ftourifhed 
in  the  feene,  is  damned  in  the  ruelle ; nay 
more,  is  not  efteemed  a good  poet,  by 
thofe  who  fee  and  hear  his  extravagances 
with  delight.  They  are  a fort  of  llately 
fuftian  and  lofty  childiftinefs.  Nothing 
but  nature  can  give  a fincere  plcafure : 
where  that  is  not  imitated,  ’tis  grotefque 
painting  ; the  fine  woman  ends  in  a filh’s 
tail.  Dryden, 

§ 95.  Hijiory  cf  Tranf,ations, 

Among  the  ftudies  which  have  exercifed 
the  ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  none  has  been  more 
diligently  or  more  fuccelsfully  cultivated 
than  the  art  of  traiiflation ; by  which  the 
impediments  which  bar  the  way  to  fcience 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  removed,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  languages  becomes  lefs  in- 
commodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing,  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  models  which  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  have  laboured  to  imitate ; 
but  tranflation  may  juftly  be  claimed  by  the 
moderns  as  their  own.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world  inftrudion  was  commonly 
oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and  what 
was  not  written  could  not  be  tranflated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  con- 
veyance of  opinions  and  tiie  tranfmiftion  of 
events  more  eafy  and  certain,  literature 
did  not  flourifti  in  more  than  one  country 
at  once ; for  diftant  nations  had  little 
commerce  with  each  other,  and  thofe  few 
whom  curiofity  fent  abroad  in  queft  of  im- 
provement, delivered  their  acquifitions  in 
their  own  manner,  deftrous  perhaps  to  be 
confidered  as  the  inventors  of  that  which 
they  had  learned  from  others. 

The 
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The  Greeks  for  a time  travelled  into 
Egypt,  but  they  tranflated  no  books  from 
the  Egyptian  language;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  empire 
of  Perfia,  the  countries  that  became  fub- 
je6l  to  the  Grecian  dominion  lludied  only 
the  Grecian  literature.  The  books  of  the 
conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any  among 
them,  funk  in  oblivion;  Greece  confidered 
herfelf  as  the  mikrefs,  if  not  as  the  pa- 
rent of  arts,  her  language  contained  all 
that  was  fuppofed  to  be  known,  and,  ex- 
cept the  facred  writings  of  the  Old  Telta- 
ment,  I know  not  that  the  library  of  Alex- 
andria adopted  any  thing  from  a foreign 
U)ngue. 

The  Romans  confeiTed  themfelves  the 
fcholars  of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  expelled,  what  has  fmee  happen- 
ed, that  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  ages 
would  prefer  them  to  their  teachers.  Every 
man  who  in  Rome  afpired  to  the  praife  of 
literature,  thought  it  neceifary  to  learn 
C.^rcek,  and  had  no  need  of  veriions  when 
they  could  ftudy  the  originals.  IVanlla- 
;ion,  however,  was  not  wholly  negleded. 
Dramatic  poems  could  be  underilood  by 
the  people  in  no  language  but  their  own, 
and  the  Romans  were  fometirnes  enter- 
tained with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 
the  comedies  of  Menander.  Other  works 
were  fometirnes  attempted ; in  an  old 
fchoiiad  there  is  mention  of  a Latin  Iliad, 
.Tnd  we  have  not  wholly  loft  Tully’s  ver- 
fion  of  the  poem  of  Aratus  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  man  grew  eminent  by 
interpreting  another,  and  perhaps  it  was 
more  frequent  to  tranftate  for  exercife  or 
amufement  than  for  fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  firft  nation  who  felt 
the  ardour  of  tranftation  ; when  they  had 
fubdued  the  eaftera  provinces  of  the  Greek 
empire,  they  found  their  captives  wifer 
than  themfelves,  and  made  hafte  to  relieve 
their  wants  by  imparted  knowledge.  They 
difeovered  that  many  might  grov/  wife  by 
the  labour  of  a few,  and  that  improvements 
might  be  made  with  fpeed,  when  they  had 
the  knowledge  of  former  ages  in  their  own 
language.  They  therefore  made  hafte  to 
lay  hold  on  medicine  and  philofophy,  and 
turned  their  chief  authors  into  Arabic. 
Whether  they  attempted  the  poems  is  not 
known ; their  literary  zeal  was  vehement, 
but  it  was  {hort,  and  probably  expired  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance to  thofe  of  necelTity. 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  was  in- 
terrupted in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of 
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the  northern  nations,  who  fubverted  the 
Roman  empire,  and  eredled  new  kingdoms 
with  new  languages.  It  is  not  ftrange, 
that  fuch  confufion  ftiould  fufpend  literary 
attention  : thofe  who  loft,  and  thofe  who 
gained  dominion,  had  immediate  difticul- 
ties  to  encounter  and  immediate  miferies 
to  redrefs,  and  had  little  leifure,  amidft  the 
violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  of  ftight, 
the  diftreftes  of  forced  migration,  or  the 
tumults  of  unfettled  conqueft,  to  enquire 
after  fpeculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amufe- 
ment  of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
Jiiftory  of  former  ages,  or  ftudy  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  fooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  funk  into  order,  than 
learning  began  again  to  flourifh  in  the  calm 
of  peace.  When  life  and  polTeftions  were 
fecure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were 
foon  fought,  learning  was  found  the  higheft 
gratification  of  the  mind,  and  tranftation 
became  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
imparted. 

At  laft,  by  a concurence  of  many  caufes, 
the  European  world  was  roufed  from  its 
lethargy ; thofe  arts  which  had  been  long 
obfcurely  ftudied  in  the  gloom  of  monafte- 
ries  became  the  general  favourites  of  man- 
kind ; every  nation  vied  with  its  neigh- 
bour for  the  prize  of  learning  ; the  epide- 
mical emulation  fpread  from  ibuth  to  north, 
and  curiofity  and  tranftation  found  their 
way  to  Britain. 

He  that  reviews  the  progrefs  of  Englifh 
literature,  will  find  that  tranftation  was 
very  early  cultivated  among  us,  but  that 
fome  principles,  either  wholly  erroneous,  or 
too  far  extended,  hindered  our  fuccefs  from 
being  always  equal  to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  confidered 
as  the  father  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a ver- 
fion  of  Boetius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philo- 
fophy, the  book  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  of  middle  ages,  which  had 
been  tranilated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred, 
and  illuftrated  with  a copious  comment 
aferibed  to  Aquinas.  It  may  be  fuppofed 
that  Chaucer  would  apply  more  than  com- 
mon attention  to  an  author  of  fo  much 
celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  nothing 
higher  than  a verfion  ftridly  literal,  and 
has  degraded  the  poetical  parts  to  profe, 
that  the  conftraint  of  verfification  might 
not  obftru(ft  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about 
the  year  1490.  The  firft  book  printed 
in  Englidr  was  a tranftation.  Caxton  was 
both  the  tranflator  and  printer  of  the  De- 
llruccion  of  Troye,  a book  which,  in  that 

infancy 
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infancy  of  learning,  was  confidered  as  the 
bell  account  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and 
which,  though  now  driven  out  of  notice  by 
authors  of  no  greater  ufe  or  value,  (till  con- 
tinued to  be  read  in  Caxton’s  Englllh  to  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and, 
except  the  poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
printed  nothing  but  trandations  from  the 
French,  in  which  the  original  is  fo  ferupu- 
loufly  followed,  that  they  afford  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language;  though  the 
words  are  Englilh,  the  phrafe  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  J think 
with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of  tranf- 
lation,  though  foreign  nations  and  other 
languages  offered  us  models  of  a better 
method ; till  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we 
began  to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  elegance,  and  that  elegance  was 
neceffary  to  general  reception ; fome  eflays 
were  then  made  upon  the  Italian  poets, 
which  deferve  the  praife  and  gratitude  of 
pofterity. 

But  the  old  pra£lice  was  not  fuddenly 
forfaken ; Holland  filed  the  nation  with 
literal  tranflation,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
flrange,  the  fame  exadnefs  was  obfUnately 
pra6tifed  in  the  verfion  of  the  poets. This 
abfurd  labour  of  conflruing  into  rhyme  was 
countenanced  by  Jonfon,  in  his  verfion  of 
Horace;  and,  whether  it  be  that  more 
men  have  learning  than  genius,  or  that  the 
endeavours  of  that  time  were  more  di- 
rected towards  knowledge  than  delight, 
the  accuracy  of  Jonfon  found  more  imita- 
tors than  the  elegance  of  Fairfax;  and 
May,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  confined  them- 
felves  to  the  toil  of  rendering  line  for  line, 
not  indeed  with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and 
Sandys  were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a 
fcholar  and  a critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  confider  it  as  the 
eftabliflied  law  of  poetical  tranflation,  that 
the  lines  fhould  be  neither  more  nor  fewer 
than  thofe  of  the  original ; and  fo  long 
had  his  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham 
praifes  Fan(hav/’s  verfion  of  Guarini  as 
the  example  of  a “ new  and  noble  way,’* 
as  the  firft  attempt  to  break  the  boundaries 
of  cuftom,  and  aflert  the  natural  freedom 
of  the  mufs. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius, which  the  feflivity  of  the  Reftoration 
produced,  the  poets  fhook  off  their  con- 
llraint,  and  confidered  tranflation  as  no 
longer  confined  to  fervile  clofenefs.  But 
reformation  is  feldom  the  work  of  pure 
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virtue  or  unafTifted  reafon.  Tranflation 
was  improved  more  by  accident  tJian  con- 
viClion.  'Fhe  writers  of  the  foregoing  age 
had  at  leafl:  learning  equal  to  their  genius, 
and,  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the 
fentiments  or  illullrate  the  allufions  of  the 
ancients,  than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and 
transfufe  their  fpirit,  were  perhaps  willing 
fometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry 
by  profufion  of  literature,  and  therefore 
tranflated  literally,  that  their  fidelity  might 
fhelter  tlieir  infipidity  or  harflinefs.  The 
wits  of  Charles’s  tirr.e  had  feldom  more 
than  flight  and  fuperficial  views,  and  their 
care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning 
behind  the  colours  of  a gay  imagination  : 
they  therefore  tranflated  always  with  free- 
dom, fometimes  with  licentioufnefs,  and 
perhaps  expeCled  that  their  readers  fhould 
accept  fprightlinefs  for  knowledge,  and 
confider  ignorance  and  miflake  as  the  im- 
patience and  negligence  of  a raind  too  ra- 
pid to  flop  at  difficulties,  and  too  elevated 
to  defeend  to  minutenel's. 

Thus  was  tranflation  made  more  eafy  to 
the  writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the 
reader  ; and  there  is  no  wonder  if  eafe  and 
pleafure  have  found  their  advocates.  The 
paraphraflic  liberties  have  been  almofl  uni- 
verfally  admitted : and  Sherbourn,  whofe 
learning  was  eminent,  and  who  had  no 
need  of  any  excufe  to  pals  flightly  over 
obfeurities,  is  the  only  writer  w'ho,  in  later 
times,  has  attempted  to  jufllfy  or  revive 
the  ancient  feverity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a mean  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  Dry  den  faw  very  early  that  clofe- 
nefs  befl  preferved  an  author’s  fenfe,  and 
that  freedom  bell  exhibited  his  fpirit : he 
therefore  will  deferve  the  highefl  praife 
wdio  can  give  a reprefentation  at  once 
faithful  and  pleafing,  who  can  convey  the 
fame  thoughts  with  the  fame  graces,  and 
who,  when  he  tranflates,  changes  nothing 
but  the  language.  Idler. 

§ 196.  What  Talents  are  requijite  to  form  a 
good  Tranjlator. 

After  all,  a tranflator  is  to  make  his  au- 
thor appear  as  charming  as  pofiibly  he 
tan,  provided  he  maintains  his  charafter 
and  makes  him  not  unlike  himfelf..  Tranf- 
lation  is  a kind  of  drawing  after  the  life  ; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is 
a double  fort  of  likenefs,  a good  one  and 
a bad.  ’Tis  one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines 
true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  ex- 
a£t,  the  colouring  itfelf  perhaps  tolerable; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  thofe  grace- 
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^ol,  by  the  pohure,  the  fiiadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  the  fpirit  which  animates  the 
whole.  I cannot,  without  Tome  indigna- 
tion, look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent 
original ; much  lefs  can  I behold  with  pa- 
tience, Virgil,  Homer,  and  fome  others, 
whole  beauties  I have  been  erdeavouring 
all  my  life  to  imitate,  fo  abufed,  as  1 may 
fay,  to  their  faces,  by  a botching  interpre- 
ter. What  Englilh  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or 
any  other  man,  when  we  commend  thofe 
authors,  and  confefs  we  derive  all  that  is 
pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if 
they  take  thofe  to  be  the  fame  poets  whom 
our  Ogilby’s  have  tranflated  ? But  I dare 
aflhre  them,  that  a good  poet  is  no  more 
like  himfelf  in  a dull  tranllation,  than  a 
carcafe  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There 
are  many  who  underfland  Greek  and  La- 
tin, and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of 
the  Engliih  are  known  to  few:  hisimpof- 
iible  even  for  a good  wit  to  underfcand 
and  praflife  them,  without  the  help  of  a 
liberal  education,  long  reading,  and  digeft- 
ing  of  thofe  few  good  authors  we  have 
amongfl:  us  ; the  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners ; the  freedom  of  habitudes  and 
converfation  with  the  bell  of  company  of 
both  fexes ; and,  in  fhort,  without  wearing 
oh'  the  rull  which  he  contracted,  while  he 
was  laying  in  a hock  of  learning.  Thus 
difliculc  it  is  to  underfland  the  purity  of 
Englilh,  and  critically  to  difcern  not  only 
good  writers  from  bad,  and  a proper  flyle 
from  a corrupt,  but  alfo  to  diflinguilh  that 
which  is  pure  in  a good  author,  iVom  that 
which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And 
for  want  of  all  thefe  requifltes,  or  the 
grcateft  part  of  them,  moil  of  our  ingeni- 
ous young  men  take  up  fome  cry ‘d- up 
Englilh  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without 
knowing  wherein  he  is  defeClive,  where  he 
is  boyilh  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his 
thoughts  are  improper  to  the  fubjeft,  or  his 
expreflions  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or 
the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonious.  Thus 
it  appears  necelTary,  that  a man  Ihould  be 
a nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before 
he  attempts  to  tranfiate  a foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  iufficient  that  he  be  able  to 
judge  of  words  and  ftyle  ; but  he  mull  be 
a mafter  of  them  too ; he  muft  perfectly 
underfland  his  author’s  tongue,  and  abfo- 
lutely  command  his  own : fo  that,  to  be  a 
thorough  tranflator,  he  muft  be  a thorough 
poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  au- 


thor’s fenfe  in  gotod  Englilh,  in  poetical 
expreflions,  and  in  mufical  numbers : for, 
though  all  thofe  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
perform,  there  yet  remains  an  harder  talk  ; 
and  ’tis  a fecret  of  which  few  tranllators 
have  fufficiently  thought,  1 have  already 
hinted  a word  or  two  concerning  it ; that 
is,  the  maintaining  the  charatfleref  an  au- 
thor, which  diftinguifhes  him  from  all 
others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  indivi- 
dual poet  whom  you  would  interpret.  For 
example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the 
ftyle  and  verfiflcation  of  Virgil  and  Ovid 
are  very  different.  Yet  I fee  even  in  our 
bell  poets,  who  have  tranflated  fome  parta 
of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their 
feveral  talents  ; and  by  endeavouring  only 
at  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
have  made  them  both  fo  much  alike,  that 
if  I did  not  know  the  originals,  I Ihould 
never  be  able  ro  judge  by  the  copies,  which 
was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was 
objedled  againft  a late  noble  painter  (t>ir 
P.  Lely)  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pic- 
tures, but  few  of  them  were  alike.  And 
this  happened  to  him  becaufe  he  always 
ftudied  himfelf  more  than  thofe  who  fat  to 
him.  In  fuch  tranflators  1 can  eafily  dif- 
tinguifli  the  hand  which  performed  the 
work,  but  I cannot  diftinguifli  their  poet 
from  another.  Suppofc  two  authors  are 
equally  fweet,  yet  there  is  a great  dlftinc- 
tion  to  be  made  in  fweetnefs;  as  in  that  of 
fugar  and  in  that  of  honey.  I can  make 
the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you 
(if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method 
of  proceeding  in  my  tranflations  out  of 
four  feveral  poets;  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lu- 
cretius, and  Horace.  In  each  of  thefe,  be- 
fore I undertook  them,  I confidercd  the 
genius  and  diftinguifhing  character  of  my 
author.  I looked  on  Virgil  as  a fuccindl, 
grave,  and majeflic  writer ; one  who  weigh- 
ed, not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word 
and  fyllable ; who  was  flill  aiming  to  crowd 
his  fenfe  into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  pof- 
fibly  he  could  ; for  which  reafon  he  is  fo  . 
very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  al- 
moflfay)  a grammar  apart  toconllrue  him. 
His  verfe  is  every  where  founding  the  very 
thing  in  your  ears  whofe  fenfe  it  bears : 
yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to 
encreafe  the  delight  of  the  reader  ; fo  that 
the  fame  founds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and 
Claudian,  though  they  write  in  flyles  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of 
them  but  one  fort  of  mufle  in  their  verfes. 
All  the  verfification  and  little  variety  of 

Claudian 
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Clauclian  is  included  within  the  compafs 
of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins 
again  in  the  fame  tenour;  perpetually  do- 
ling his  fenfe  at  the  end  of  a verfe,  and 
verfe  commonly  which  they  call  golden, 
or  two  fubftantives  and  two  adjedives, 
with  a verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace, 
Ovid,  with  all  his  fweetnefs,  has  as  little 
variety  of  numbers  and  found  as  he  ; he  is 
always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand-gallop, 
and  his  verfe  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  fynalxphas, 
or  cutting  olF  one  vowel  when  it  comes 
before  another  in  the  following  word.  But 
to  return  to  Virgil  : though  he  is  fmooth 
where  fmoothnefs  is  required,  yet  he  is  fo 
far  from  affeding  it,  that  he  feems  rather 
to  difdain  it;  frequently  makes  ufe  of  fyna- 
Isephas  ; and  concludes  his  fenfe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  verfe.  He  is  every  where  above 
conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  grofs 
hyperboles:  he  maintains  majeidy  in  the 
midfl  of  plainnefs;  he  fliincs,  but  glares 
not ; and  is  (lately  \vithout  ambition,  which 
is  the  vice,  of  Lucan.  1 drew  my  defni- 
tion  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular 
confideration  of  him : for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found 
in  him  ; and  where  they  are  proper,  they 
will  be  delightful.  Pleafure  follows  of  nc- 
ceffity,  as  the  effed  does  the  caufc  ; and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  defini- 
tion. This  exad  propriety  of  Virgil  I 
particularly  regarded  a.s  a great  part  of  his 
charader;  but  muilconfels  to  my  lhame, 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  tranilate  any 
part  of  him  fowell,  as  to  make  him  appear 
wholly  like  himfelf : for  where  the  origi- 
nal is  clofe,  no  vcrfion  can  reach  it  in  the 
fame  compafs.  Hannibal  Caro’s  in  the 
Italian,  is  the  neared,  the  med  poetical, 
and  the  mod  fonorous  of  any  trandation  of 
the  iEneid : yet,  though  he  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  blank  verfe,  he  commonly  al- 
low's  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgii,  and  docs 
not  always  hit  his  fenfe.  Tadb  tells  us,  in 
♦his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a great 
Italian  wit.  who  was  his  contemporary,  ob- 
ferved  of  Virgil  and  Tally,  that  the  Latin 
orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiouf- 
nefs  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ; and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  reach 
the  coneifenefs  of  Demodhenes,  the  Greek 
orator.  Virgil,  therefore,  being  fo  very 
fparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  fo  much 
to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be 
t»randated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modern 
tongue.  To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter 
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his  charader : and  to  tranflate  him  line  for 
line  is  impodible,  becaufe  the  Latin  is  na- 
turally a more  fuccind  language  than  either 
the  Italian,  Spanifli,  French,  or  even  than 
the  Englifh,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  mono- 
fyllables,  is  far  the  mod  compendious  of 
them.  Virgil  is  much  the  clofed  of  any 
Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  Lngiifli  heroic. 

Dry  den. 

§ 97.  Idhe  Nature  of  Wit  in  Writing. 

The  compodtion  of  all  poems  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  of  wit ; and  wit  in  poetry,  or 
wit-writing  (if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
ufe  a fchool-didindion)  is  no  other  titan 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
which,  like  a nimble  fpaniel,  beats  over 
and  ranges  through  the  field  of  memory, 
till  it  fprings  the  quarry  it  hunted  after ; 
or,  without  a metaphor,  v/hich  fearches 
over  all  the  memory  for  the  fpecies  or  ideas 
of  thofe  things  which  it  defignsto  reprefent. 
Wit  written  is  that  which  is  well  defined, 
the  happy  refult  of  thought,  or  produd  of 
imagination.  But  to  proceed  from  wit,  in 
the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit 
of  an  hei-oic  or  hidorical  poem  ; I judge  it 
chiefly  toconiid  in  the  delightful  imagina- 
tion of  perfons,  adions,  pafTions,  or  things, 
’Tis  not  the  jerk  or  dring  of  an  epigram, 
nor  the  feeming  contradidion  of  a poor 
antithefis  (the  delight  of  an  ill-judging 
audience  in  a play  of  rhyme)  nor  the  jin- 
gle of  a more  poor  paranornafia ; neither 
is  it  fo  much  the  morality  of  a grave  fen- 
tence,  affeded  by  Lucan,  but  more  fpar- 
ingly  ufed  by  Virgil  : but  it  is  fome  lively 
and  apt  defeription,  drefied  in  fuch  colours 
of  fpeech  that  it  fets  before  your  eyes  the 
abfent  objed  as  perfedly  and  more  de- 
lightfully than  nature.  So  then  the  fird 
happinefs  of  a poet’s  imagination,  is  pro- 
perly invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought; 
the  lecond  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  dref- 
fing  or  moulding  of  that  thought,  as  the 
judgment  reprefents  it,  proper  to  the  fub- 
jed;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of 
cloathing  and  adorning  that  thought,  fo 
found  and  varied,  in  apt,  fignificant,  and 
founding  words ; the  quicknefa  of  the  Ima- 
gination is  feen  in  the  invention,  the  ferti- 
lity in  the  fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
preffion.  For  the  firft  of  thefe,  Ovid  Is 
famous  amongft  the  poets ; for  the  latter, 
Virgil.  Ovid  images  more  often  the  move- 
ments and  affedions  of  the  mind,  either 
combating  between  two  contrary  paffions, 

or 
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or  extremely  difcompofed  by  one.  His 
words  therefore  are  the  leaft  part  of  his 
care ; for  he  pictures  nature  in  diforder, 
with  which  the  lludy  and  choice  of  words 
is  inconfiftent.  This  is  the  proper  wit  of 
dialogue  or  difcourfe,  and  confequently  of 
the  drama,  where  all  that  is  faid  i>  to  be 
i'uppofed  the  effefl  of  fudden  thought ; 
which  though  it  excludes  not  the  quicknefs 
of  wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a too 
curious  eleftion  of  words,  too  frequent  al- 
lufions,  or  ufe  of  tropes,  or,  in  fine,  any 
thing  that  (hews  remotenefs  of  thought  or 
labour  in  the  writer.  On  the  other  fide, 
Virgil  fpeaks  not  fo  often  to  us  in  the  per- 
fon  of  another,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his  own  : 
he  relates  almoft  all  things  as  from  himfelf, 
and  thereby  gains  more  liberty  than  the 
other  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  with  all  the 
graces  of  elocution,  to  write  more  figura- 
tively, and  to  confers  as  well  the  labour  as 
the  force  of  his  imagination.  Though  he 
defcribes  his  Dido  well  and  naturally,  in 
the  violence  of  her  paflions,  yet  he  mufi: 
yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha,  the  Biblis,  the 
AlthiCa,  of  Ovid  : for  as  great  an  admirer 
of  him  as  I am,  1 muft  acknowledge,  that 
jfl  fee  not  more  of  their  fouls  than  I fee  of 
Dido’s,  at  leaft  I have  a greater  concern- 
ment for  them  : and  that  convinces  me, 
that  Ovid  has  touched  thofe  tender  ftrokes 
more  delicately  than  Virgil  could.  But 
when  adlions  or  perfons  are  to  be  defcribed, 
when  any  fuch  image  is  to  be  let  before  us, 
how  bold,  how  mafterly  are  the  ftrokes 
of  Virgin  We  fee  the  objedls  he  prdents 
us  with  in  their  native  figures,  in  their  pro- 
per motions;  but  fo  we  fee  them,  as  our 
o%vn  eves  could  never  have  beheld  them  fb 
beautiful  in  themfelves.  We  fee  the  loal 
of  the  poet,  like  that  univerfal  one  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  informing  and  moving  through 
all  his  pidlures: 

. . — ■ Totamque  Infufa  per  .irtus 

Mens  .gitat  moieni,  & magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

We  behold  him  embellifhing  his  images, 
as  he  makes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon 
her  fon  .^neas. 

«- — I ...  lumenque  invcntae 

Purpureum,  & IjEtos  oculis  afflarat  honores  : 

Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 

Argentum  Parlufve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

See  his  tern peft,  his  funeral  fports,  his  com- 
bats of  Turnus  and  .^neas ; and  in  his 
Georgies,  which  1 eftcem  the  divineft  part 
of  all  his  writings,  the  plague,  the  country. 


the  battle  of  the  bulls,  the  labour  of  the 
bees,  and  thofe  many  other  excellent 
images  of  nature,  molt  of  which  are  nei- 
ther great  in  themfelves,  nor  have  any  na- 
tural ornament  to  bear  them  up ; but  the 
words  wherewith  he  defcribes  them  are  fo 
excellent,  that  it  might  be  well  applied  to 
him,  which  was  faid  by  Ovid,  Materiam 
fuperabat  epus  : the  very  found  of  his  words 
has  often  fomevvhat  that  is  connatural  to 
the  fubjed;  and  while  we  read  him,  we 
fit,  as  in  a play,  beholding  the  feenes  of 
what  he  reprefents.  To  perform  this,  he 
made  frequent  ufe  of  tropes,  which  you 
know  change  the  nature  of  a known  word, 
by  applying  it  to  fome  other  fignification: 
and  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  in  his 
epillle  to  the  Pifos : 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  fi  callida  verbum 

Reddiderit  jundtura  novum 

Dryden, 

§ 98  Examples  that  Words  may  affed^ 
nvithout  raijing  Images* 

I find  it  very  hard  to  perfuade  feveral, 
that  their  paflions  are  affedled  by  words 
from  whence  they  have  no  ideas ; and  yet 
harder  to  convince  them,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  converfation,  we  are  fuffici- 
ently  underftoed  without  raifing  any  images 
of  the  things  concerning  which  we  fpeak. 
It  feems  to  be  an  odd  fubjed  of  difpute 
with  any  man,  whether  he  has  ideas  in  his 
mind  or  not.  Of  this  at  firft  view,  every 
man,  in  his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge 
without  appeal.  But  ftrange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know  what 
ideas  we  have  of  things,  or  whether  we  have 
any  ideas  at  all  upon  fome  fubjeds.  It  even 
requires  fome  attention  to  be  thoroughly 
fatisfied  on  this  head.  Since  I wrote  thefe 
papers,  I found  two  very  ftriking  inftances 
of  the  poftibility  there  is,  tliat  a man  may 
hear  words  without  having  any  idea  of  the 
things  which  they  reprefent,  and  yet  after- 
wards be  capable  of  returning  them  to 
others,  combined  in  a new  way,  and  with 
great  propriety,  energy,  and  inftrudion* 
The  firft  inllance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock, 
a poet  blind  from  his  birth.  Few  men, 
blefled  with  the  moft  perfed  fight,  can  de- 
feribe  vifual  objeds  with  more  fpirit  and 
juftnefs  than  this  blind  man ; which  can- 
not poflibly  be  owing  to  his  .having  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  de- 
fcribes than  is  common  to  other  perfons. 
Mr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  which 
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Ee  has  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet, 
reafons  very  ingenioufly,  and,  I imagine, 
for  the  moil  part  very  rightly,  upon  the 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  phaenomenon  ; 
but  I cannot  altogether  agree  with  him, 
that  fome  improprieties  in  language  and 
thought,  which  occur  in  thefe  poems,  have 
arifen  from  the  blind  poet’s  imperfect  con- 
ception of  vifualobjeds,  fince  fuch  impro- 
prieties, and  much  greater,  may  be  found 
in  writers  even  of  an  higher  clafs  than 
Mr.  Blacklock,  and  who,  notwithflanding, 
pofTefled  the  faculty  of  feeing  in  its  full 
perfection.  Here  is  a poet  doubtlefs  as 
much  afFecled  by  his  own  deferiptions  as 
any  that  reads  them  can  be ; and  yet  he 
is  affefled  with  this  ilrong  enthufiafm  by 
things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can 
poflioly  have  any  idea,  further  than  that  of 
a bare  found ; and  why  may  not  thofe  who 
read  his  works  be  airefled  in  the  fame 
manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any 
real  ideas  of  the  things  deferibed?  The 
fecond  inftance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderfon,  pro- 
fefTor  of  mathematics  in  the  univeriity  of 
Cambridge.  This  learned  man  had  ac- 
quired great  knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
fophy,  in  aftronomy,  and  whatever  fciences 
depend  upon  mathemat’cal  ikill.  V/hat 
was  the  moil  extraordinary,  and  the  moil 
to  my  purpofe,  he  gave  excellent  leftures 
upon  light  and  colours;  and  this  man 
taught  others  the  theory  of  thofe  ideas 
which  they  had,  and  which  he  himfelf  un- 
doubtedly had  not.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  words  red,  blue,  green,  aniwered  to 
him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colours 
themfelves;  for  the  ideas  of  greater  or 
leiTer  degrees  of  refrangibility  being  ap- 
plied to  thefe  words,  and  the  blind  man 
being  inilrudled  in  what  other  refpefls  they 
were  found  to  agree  or  to  difagree,  it  was 
as  eafy  for  him  to  reafon  upon  the  words, 
as  if  he  had  been  fully  mailer  of  the  ideas. 
Indeed  it  muil  be  owned,  he  could  make  no 
new  difeoveries  in  the  way  of  experiment. 
He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do  every  day 
in  common  difeourfe.  When  I wrote  this 
lail  fentence,  and  ufed  the  words  every  day^ 
and  common  difeourfe^  I had  no  images  in  my 
mind  of  any  fuccefTion  of  time ; nor  of  men 
in  conference  with  each  other : nor  do  I 
imagine  that  the  reader  will  have  any  fuch 
ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither  when  I fpoke 
of  red,  blue,  and  green,  as  well  as  of  re- 
frangibility, had  I thefe  feveral  colours,  or 
the  rays  of  light  paiTing  injo  a different 
medium,  and  there  diverted  from  their 


courfe,  painted  before  me  in  the  way  of 
images.  1 know  very  well  that  the  mind 
poifeiles  a faculty  of  raifing  fuch  images 
at  pleafure  ; but  then  an  ad  of  the  will  is 
neceifary  to  this ; and  in  ordinary  coriver- 
fation  or  reading  it  is  very  rarely  that  any 
image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  L 
fay,  “ 1 fliall  go  to  Italy  next  fummer,”  i 
am  well  underRood.  Yet  I believe  nobody 
has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagination  the 
exadl  figure  of  the  fpeaker  palling  by  land 
or  by  water,  or  both;  fometimes  on  liorfe- 
back,  fometimes  in  a carriage;  with  all  tlie 
particulars  of  the  journey.  Still  lefs  has 
he  any  idea  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which 
I propofed  to  go ; or  of  the  greennefs  of 
the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and. 
the  warmth  of  the  air,  wdth  the  change  to 
this  from  a different  feafon,  which  are  the 
ideas  for  which  the  \mox^ fummer  is  fubili- 
tuted ; but  lead  of  all  has  he  any  image 
from  the  word  7iext ; for  this  word  itands 
for  the  idea  of  many  fummers,  with  the 
exclufion  of  all  but  one:  and  furelv  the 
man  who  fays  next  fuminery  has  no  im.ages 
of  fuch  a fuccefTion,  and  fuch  an  exclufio^ri. 
In  fhort,  it  is  not  only  thofe  ideas  which  are 
commonly  called  abilrad:,  and  of  which 
no  image  at  all  can  be  found,  but  even  of 
particular  real  beings,  that  we  convert 
without  having  any  idea  of  them  excited 
in  the  imagination;  as  will  certainly  ap- 
pear on  a diligent  examination  of  our  own 
minds.  Burke  on  the  Sublime, 

§ 59.  The  real  CharadleriJHcs  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  Parties. 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig 
and  Tory  to  thofe  of  Roundhead  and  Ca- 
valier, the  moil  obvious  difference  which 
appears  betwixt  them,  confiils  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  paffive  obedience  and  indefeafible 
right,  which  were  but  little  heard  of  among 
the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  univerfal 
dodrine,  and  were  eileemed  the  true  cha- 
raderiftic  of  a Tory.  Were  thefe  prin- 
ciples puihed  into  their  moil  obvious  con- 
fequences,  they  imply  a formal  renuncia* 
tion  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of 
abfolute  monarchy  ; fmee  nothing  can  be 
a greater  abfurdity,  than  a limited  power 
which  muil  be  refilled,  even  when  it  ex- 
ceeds its  limitations.  But  as  the  moil  ra- 
tional principles  are  often  but  a weak 
counterpoife  to  paifion,  ’tis  no  wonder  that 
thefe  abfurd  principles,  fuifeient,  accord- 
ing to  a celebrated  author,  to  ihock  the 
4 ‘ common 
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common  fenfe  of  a Hottentot  or  Samoiede, 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  effedl.  Thefe 
'Tories,  as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppref- 
fion  ; and  alfo,  as  Engliflimen,  they  were 
enemies  to  defpotic  povver.  Their  'zeal 
for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than 
that  of  their  antagonihs,  but  wasfufficient 
to  make  them  forget  all  their  general 
principles,  when  they  faw  theinfelves 
openly  threatened  with  a fubverfion  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  thefe  fenti- 
ments  arofe  the  Revolution;  an  event  of 
mighty  confequence,  and  the  firmed  foun- 
dation of  Britifh  liberty.  The  condud;  of 
the  Tories,  during  that  event  and  after  it, 
will  afford  us  a true  infight  into  the  nature 
of  that  party. 

Jn  the  fird  place,  they  appear  to  have 
had  the  fentiments  of  a True  Briton  in 
them  in  their  affedicn  to  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  rcfolution  not  to  facrifice 
it  to  any  abdraft  principles  whatfoever,  or 
to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes.  This 
part  of  their  charafter  might  judly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  Revolution, 
from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed 
principles,  and  from  their  almod  unbound- 
ed compliances  with  a court,  which  made 
little  fecret  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.  The 
Revolution  fhewed  them  to  have  been  in 
this  refpedl  nothing  but  a genuine  court 
party,  fuch  as  might  be  expefled  in  a Bri- 
tifn  government ; that  is,  lovers  of  liberty, 
but  greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It  mud, 
however,  beconfed,  that  they  carried  their 
monarchical  principles  farther,  even  in 
r>ra6lice,  but  more  fo  in  th.eory,  than  was 
in  any  degree  confident  with  a limited  go- 
vernment. 

Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor 
aiTections  concurred,  entirely  or  heartily, 
with  the  fettlement  m.ade  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  with  that  which  has  fince  taken 
place.  This  part  of  their  charufler  may 
feem  contradidlory  to  the  former,  fince  any 
other  fettlement,  in  thofe  circumdances  of 
the  nation,  mud  probably  have  been  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But  the 
heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contra- 
diftipns;  and  thiscontradidlion  Ls  not  great- 
er than  that  betwixt  pafiive  obedience,  and 
the  refidance  employed  at  the  Revolution. 

A Tory,  therefore,  fince  the  Revolution, 
may  be  defined  in  a few  words  to  be  a lover 
of  monarchy,  though  without  abandoning 
liberty,  and  a partizan  of  the  family  of 
Stuart;  as  a Whig  may  be  defined  to  be 
a lover  of  liberty,  though  without  re- 
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nouncing  monarchy ; and  a friend  to  the 
fetclemfent  in  the  protedant  line. 

Hu?fu’s  EJfays, 

§ 100.  Painting  difagreeahU  in  Women. 

A lady’s  face,  like  the  coat  in  the 
Tale  of  a Tub,  if  left  alone,  will  wear 
well ; but  if  you  oder  to'load  it  with  fo- 
reign ornaments,  you  deftroy  the  original 
ground. 

Among  other  matter  of  wonder  on  my 
fil'd  coming  to  town,  I was  much  fiirprifed 
at  the  general  appearance  of  youth  among 
the  ladies.  At  prefent  there  is  no  dif- 
tindion  in  their  complexions,  between  a 
beauty  in  her  teens  and  a lady  in  her  grand 
climaderic  ; yet  at  the  fame  time  I could 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  wmnderful  va- 
riety in  the  face  of  the  fame  lady.  I have 
known  an  olive  beauty  on  Monday  grow 
very  ruddy  and  blooming  on  Tuefday; 
turn  pale  on  Wednefday;  come  round  to 
the  olive  hue  again  on  Thurfday  ; and,  in  a 
word,  change  her  complexion  as  often  as  her 
gown.  I was  amazed  to  find  no  old  aunts 
in  this  town,  except  a few  unfadiionable 
people,  whom  nobody  knows  ; the  red  dill 
continuing  in  the  zenith  of  their  youth  and 
health,  and  falling  off,  like  timely  fruit, 
without  any  previous  decay.  All  this  was 
a mydery  that  I could  not  unriddle,  till, 
on  being  introduced  to  fome  ladies,  I un- 
luckily improved  the  hue  of  my  lips  at  the 
expence  of  a fair  one,  who  unthinkingly 
had  turned  her  cheek  ; and  found  that  my 
kilfes  were  given  (as  is  obferved  in  the 
epigram)  like  thofe  of  Pyramus,  through 
a wail.  I then  difeovered,  that  this  fur- 
prifing  youth  and  beauty  was  all  counter- 
feit; and  that  (as  Hamlet  fays)  “ God  had 
given  them  one  face,  and  they  had  made 
themfelves  another.” 

I have  mentioned  the  accident  of  my 
carrying  olf  half  a lady’s  face  by  a falute, 
that  your  courtly  dames  may  learn  to  put 
on  their  faces  a little  tighter  ; but  as  for 
my  own  daughters,  while  fuch  fafliions  pre- 
vail, they  fhall  ftill  remain  in  Yorkfiiire. 
There,  1 think,  they  are  pretty  fafe ; for 
this  unnatural  falhion  will  hardly  make  its  [ 
way  into  the  country,  as  this  vamped  com-  ’ 
plexion  would  not  {land  againll  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  andxvould  inevitably  melt  away 
in  a country  dance.  Tne  ladies  have,  in-  | 
deed,  been  always  the  grcateil  enemies  to  ( 
their  own  beauty,  and  feem  to  have  a de- 
fign  againft  their  own  faces.  At  one  time  i 
the  whole  countenance  was  eclipfed  in  a 

black  ! 
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feiack  veh^et  mafk;  at  another  it  was  blot- 
ted with  patches ; and  at  prefent  it  is  cruft- 
ed  over  with  plaifter  of  Paris.  In  thofe 
battered  belles  who  ftill  aim  at  conqueft, 
this  practice  is  in  fome  fort  excufable;  but 
it  is  furely  as  ridiculous  in  a young  lady  to 
give  up  beauty  for  paint,  as  it  would  be  to 
draw  a good  fctof  teeth  merely  to  fill  their 
places  with  a row  of  ivory. 

Indeed  fo  common  is  the  fafhion  among 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  that  when  I 
am  in  a group  of  beauties,  1 confider  them 
as  fo  many  pretty  pidures;  looking  about 
me  with  as  little  emotion  as  I do  at  Had- 
fon’s : and  if  any  thing  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration, it  is  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  tints,  and  delicate  touches  of  the 
painter.  Art  very  often  feems  alrnofc  to 
vie  with  nature  : but  my  attention  is  too 
frequently  diverted  by  confidcring  the  tex- 
ture and  hue  of  the  fkin  beneath;  and  the 
pidure  fails  to  charm,  while  my  thoughts 
are  engrofled  by  the  wood  and  canvals. 

Connoij[j€i(r, 

§ 101.  Aih>(inic.ges  of  K-vell-direded  Satire 
pointed  out. 

A fatirift  ol  true  genius,  who  is  warmed 
by  a generous  indignation  of  vice,  and 
whole  cenfures  are  conduded  by  candour 
and  truth,  merits  the  applaufe  of  every 
friend  to  virtue.  He  may  be  cenfidered 
as  a fort  of  fupplement  to  the  legiflative 
authority  of  his  country;  as  affiUing  the 
unavoidable  defeds  of  all  legal  inftitutions 
for  regulating  of  manners,  and  driking 
terror  even  where  the  divine  prohibitions 
themfelves  are  held  in  contempt.  The 
ftrongeft  defence,  perhaps,  againft  the  in- 
roads of  vice,  among  the  more  cultivated 
part  of  our  fpecies,  is  well-direded  ridi- 
cule: they  who  fear  nothing  elfe,  dread  to 
be  marked  out  to  the  contempt  and  indig- 
nation of  the  world.  There  is  no  fucced- 
ing  in  the  fecret  purpofes  of  diflionedy, 
without  preferving  fome  fort  of  credit 
among  mankind ; as  there  cannot  exid  a 
more  impotent  creature  than  a knave  con- 
vid.  To  expofe,  therefore,  the  falfe  pre- 
tenfions  of  counterfeit  virtue,  is  to  difarm 
it  at  once  of  all  power  of  mifehief,  and  to 
perform  a public  fervice  of  the  mod  advan- 
tageous kind,  in  which  any  man  can  em- 
ploy his  time  and  his  talents.  The  voice, 
indeed,  of  an  honed  fatirid  is  not  only  be- 
neficial to  the  world,  as  giving  an  alarm 
againd  the  defigns  of  an  enemy  fo  danger- 
ous to  all  focial  intercourfe;  but  as  prov- 
ing likewife  the  mod  edicacious  preventive 


to  others,  of  aduming  the  fame  charafter 
of  didinguidied  infamy.  Few  are  fo  to- 
tally vitiated, as  to  have  abandoned  all  fen- 
timents  ,of  lhame ; and  when  every  other 
principle  of  integrity  is  furrendered,  we 
generally  find  the  con  Hid  is  dill  maintained 
in  this  lad  pod  of  retreating  virtue.  In 
this  view,  therefore,  it  diould  feem,  the 
fundion  of  a fatirid  may  be  judified,  not- 
ivithdanding  it  dmuld  be  true  (what  an 
excellent  moralid  has  ad'erted)  that  his 
chaftifernents  rather  exafperate  than  re- 
claim thofe  on  whom  they  fall.  Perhaps 
no  human  penalties  are  of  any  moral  ad- 
vantage to  the  criminal  himfelf ; and  the 
principal  benefit  that  feems  to  be  derived 
from  civil  punidjments  of  any  kind,  is 
tlieir  redrainiijg  influence  upon  thecondud 
of  others. 

It  is  not  every  man,  however,  that  is 
qualified  to  manage  this  formidable  bow, 
Tnc  arrows  of  fatire,  imlefs  they  are  point- 
ed by  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  recoil  upon 
the  hand  that  direds  them,  and  wound  none 
but  him  from  v/hom  they  proceed.  Ac- 
cordingly Horace  reds  the  whole  fuccefs 
of  writings  of  this  fort  upon  the  poet’s  be- 
ing integer  ipje  \ free  himfelf  from  thofe 
immoral  dains  which  he  points  cut  in 
others.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a more 
odious,  nor  at  the  fame  time  a more  con- 
temptible charader,  than  that  of  a vicious 
fatirid : 

Quis  ctelum  terris  non  mifeeat  & mare  cctflo. 

Si  fur  difpliceac  Verri,  homicida  Milona  ? 

Juv. 

The  mod  favourable  light  iii  which  a 
cenfor  of  this  fpecies  could  poffibly  be  view- 
ed, would  be  that  of  a public  executioner, 
who  indids  the  punifhment on  others,  which 
he  has  already  merited  himfelf.  But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  he  is  not  qualified  even  for  fo 
wretched  an  office ; and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  fatirid  of  know'n 
dilhonedy,  but  his  applaufe. 

Fitzofborns* s Letters, 

§ 102.  Juvenal  and  Horace  compared  as 
Satirijfs, 

I would  willingly  divide  the  palm  be- 
twixt thefe  poets  upon  the  two  heads  of 
profit  and  deliglit,  which  are  the  two  ends 
ol  poetry  in  genc'ral.  It  mud  be  granted 
by  the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  thatliorace 
is  the  more  copious  and  profitable  in  his 
indrudions  of  human  life  : but  in  iny  par- 
ticular opinion,  which  I fet  not  up  for  a 
dandard  to  better  judgments,  Juvenal  is 
3N  ' • the 
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the  more  delightful  author.  I am  profited 
by  both,  I am  pleafed  with  both  ; but  I owe 
more  to  Horace  for  my  inftrudtion,  and 
more  to  Juvenal  for  my  pleafare.  This, 
as  I faid,  is  niy  particular  tafte  of  thefe  two 
authors.:  they  who  will  have  either  of  them 
to  excel  the  other  in  both  qualities,  can 
fcarce  give  better  reafons  for  their  opinion, 
than  I for  mine  ; but  all  unbiaiTed  readers 
will  conclude,  that  my  moderation  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  To  fuch  impartial  men 
1 mud  appeal;  for  they  who  have  already 
formed  their  judgment,  may  jufily  Hand 
fufpefled  of  prejudice ; and  though  all  who 
are  my  readers  will  fet  up  to  be  my  judges, 

I enter  my  caveat  againd  them,  that  they 
ought  not  fo  much  as  to  be  of  my  jury; 
or  if  they  be  admitted,  ’tis  but  reafon  that 
they  diould  hi  d hear  what  I have  to  urge 
in  the  defence  of  my  opinion. 

That  Horace  is  fomewhat  the  better  in- 
druflor  of  the  two,  is  proved  hence,  that 
his  indr  uiflions  are  more  general,  Juvenars 
more  limited:  fo  that,  granting  that  the 
counfels  which  they  give  are  equally  good 
for  moral  ufe,  Horace,  who  gives  the  mod 
various  advice,  and  mod  applicable  to  all 
occafions  which  can  occur  to  us  in  the  courfe 
of  our  lives;  as  including  in  his  difeourfes 
rot  only  all  the  rules  of  morality,  but  alfo 
of  civil  converfation  ; is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred  to  him,  who  is  more^  circum- 
feribed  in  his  indruflions,  makes  them  to 
fewer  people,  and  on  fewer  occafions,  than, 
the  other.  I may  be  pardoned  for  ufing 
an  old  faying,  fince  it  is  true,  and  to  the 
purpofe,  Bonum  quo  communius  eo  mslius. 
Juvenal,  excepting  only  his  drd  fatire,  is 
in  all  the  red  confined  to  the  expofing 
fome  particular  vice  ; that  he  ladies,  and 
there  he  dicks.  His  fentences  are  truly 
fliining  and  indrudlive ; but  they  are 
fprinkled  here  and  there.  Horace  is  teach- 
ing us  in  every  line,  and  is  perpetually  mo- 
ral ; he  had  found  out  the  ikill  of  Virgil,  to 
hide  his  fentences;  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them  without  fhewing  them  in  their  full 
extent:  which  is  the  oflcntaticn  of  a poet, 
and  not  his  art.  And  this  Petronius  charges 
on  the  authors  of  his  time,  as  a vice  of 
writing,  which  was  then  growing  on  the 
age : Ne  feiitent'us  extra  corpus  orationis  e?ni- 
neant.  He  would  have  them  weaved  into 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  not  appear  em- 
boded  upon  it,. and  driking  dircdfly  on  the 
reader’s  view.  Folly  was  the  proper 
quarry  of  Horace,  and  not  vice:  and  as 
there  are  but  few  notorioudy  wicked  men, 
in  comparifon  with  a Jdioal  of  fools  and 
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fops;  fo  ’tis  a harder  thing  to  make  a 
man  wife,  than  to  make  him  honed : fof 
ti\e  will  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one; 
but  the  underdanding  is  to  be  informed  in 
the  other.  There  are  blind  fides  and  fol- 
lies, even  in  the  profedbrs  of  moral  philo- 
fophv  ; and  there  is  not  any  one  fet  of  them 
that  Horace  has  not  expoied.  Which,  as 
it  was  not  the  dcfign  of  Juvenal,  who  was 
whody  employed  in  ladling  vices,  fome  of 
them  the  mod  enormous  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ; fo,  perhaps,  it  was  not  fo  much  his 
talent,  Omne  njafer  <vhimn  ridenti  Flaccus 
ami:o,  tangit^  ad?nijjus  dr  cum  pracordia 
lud'ii.  This  was  the  commendation  that 
Perfius  gave  him;  where,  by  he 

means  thofe  little  vices  which  we  call  fol-  l 
lies,  the  defeds  of  human  underdanding,  j 
or  at  mod  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather 
than  the  tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are 
hurried  by  their  unruly  paffions  and  exorbi- 
tant defires.  But  on  the  word  omne,  which 
is  univerfal,  he  concludes  with  me,  that  the 
divine  wit  of  Horace  let  nothing  untouch- 
ed; that  he  entered  into  the  utmod  receffes 
of  nature ; found  out  the  imperfections 
even  of  the  mod  wife  and  grave,  as  well  as 
of  the  common  people;  difeovering  even 
ill  the  great  Trebatius,  to  whom  he  ad- 
drelTcs  the  fird  fatire,  his  hunting  after  bu- 
dnefs,  and  following  the  court;  as  well  as 
in  the perfecutor  Crifpinus,his  impertinence 
and  importunity.  ’Tis  true,  he  expofes 
Crifpinus  openly  as  a common  nuidince;. 
but  he  rallies  the  other  as  a friend,  more 
finely.  The  exhortations  of  Perfius  are 
confined  to  noblemen;  and  tlje  doick  phi- 
lofophy  is  that  alone  which  he  recommendi 
to  them  : Juvenal  exhorts  to  particular  vir- 
tu c.s,  as  tliey  are  oppofed  to  thofe  vices 
againd  which  lie  declaims ; but  Horace 
laughs  to  diame  all  follies,  and  infinuates 
virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples  than  by 
the  feverity  of  precepts. 

This  lad  coiifideraticn  feems  to  incline 
the  balance  on  the  fide  of  Florace,  and  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  J uvenal,  not  only 
in  profit,  but  in  plealure.  But,  after  all.  I 
mud  confefs  that  the  delight  which  Horace 
gives  me  is  but  languidiing.  Be  pleafed 
dill  to  underdand,  that  I Ipeakof  my  own 
tade  only:  he  may  ravidi  other  men ; but 
I am  too  dupid  and  infenfible  to  be  tickled. 
Where  he  barely  grins  himfelf,  and,  as  Sca- 
Jiger  fays,  only  Ihews  his  white  teeth,  he 
cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  Fits 
urbanity,  that  is,  his  good-manners,  are  to 
be  commended,  but  his  wit  is  faint;  and  his 

fait,  if  I may  dare  to  fay  fo,  almod  infipid. 

Juvenal 
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Juvenal  is  of  a more  vigorous  and  mafculine 
wit : he  gives  me  as  much  pleafure  as  I can 
bear  : he  fully  fatisfies  my  expectation : he 
treats  his  fubjeCl  home  ; his  fpleen  is  raifed, 
and  he  raifes  mine:  I have  the  pleafure  of 
concernment  in  all  he  fays  : he  diives  his 
reader  along  with  him  : and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I willingly  F:op  with 
him.  If  he  went  another  ftage,  it  would  be 
too  far,  it  would  make  a journey  of  a pro- 
grefs,  and  turn  the  delight  into  fatigue. 
When  he  gives  over,  kis  a fign  the  fubjeCl 
is  exhaufted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  farther.  If  a fault  can  be  jullly  found 
in  him,  ’tis  that  he  is  fometimes  too  luxu- 
riant, too  redundant;  fays  more  than  he 
needs,  like  my  friend  the  Plain  Dealer,  but 
never  more  thanpleafes.  Add  to  this,  tiiat 
his  thoughts  are  as  juft  as  thofe  of  Horace, 
and  much  more  elevated.  His  expreftions 
are  fonorous  and  more  noble,  liis  verfe 
more  numerous,  and  his  words  are  fiiitable 
to  his  thoughts,  fiiblime  and  lofty.  A.Ii 
thefe  contribute  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
reader;  and  the  greater  the  foul  of  him 
who  reads,  his  tranfports  are  the  greater. 
Horace  is  always  on  the  amble,  Juvenal  on 
the  gallop;  but  his  way  is  perpetually  on 
carpet-ground.  He  goes  with  more  impe- 
tiiolity  than  Horace,  but  asfecurely;  and 
the  fwiftnefs  adds  more  lively  agitation  to 
the  fpirits,  ^Dryden, 

§ 103,  Delicate  Satire  not  eajily  hit  off. 

How  eafy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain* 
and  that  wittily ! but  how  hard  to  make  a 
man  appear  a fool,  a blockhead,  or  a knave, 
without  ufing  any  of  thofe  opprobrious 
terms  1 To  fpare  the  groffnefs  of  the 
names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more  fe- 
verely,  is  to  draw  a full  face,  and  to  make 
the  nofe  and  cheek  ftand  out,  and  yet  not 
to  employ  any  depth  of  fhadowing.  This 
is  the  myftery  of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet 
no  mafter  can  teach  to  his  apprentice:  he 
may  give  the  rules,  but  the  fcholar  is  never 
the  nearer  in  his  praClice.  Neither  is  it 
true,  that  this  finenefs  of  raillery  is  olFen- 
five.  ^ A witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is 
hurt  in  this  manner ; and  a fool  feels  it  not. 
The  occafion  of  an  offence  may  poffibly  be 
given,  but  he  cannot  take  it,  if  it  be  granted, 
that  in  elfeCl  this  way  does  more  rnifehief; 
that  a man  is  fecretly  wounded;  and  though 
he  be  not  fenfible  hsmfelf,  yet  the  malicious 
world  will  find  it  out  for  him ; yet  there  is 
ftill  a vaft  difference  betwixt  the  flovenly 
butchering  of  a man,  and  the  finenefs  of  a 
ftroke  that  feparates  the  head  from  the 
body,  and  leaves  it  Handing  in  its  place. 


A man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch’s 
wife  faid  of  her  fervant,  of  a plain  piece  of 
work,  a bare  hanging  : but  to  make  a 
malefador  die  Tweedy,  was  only  belongir  g 
to  her  hufband.  I wifn  I could  apply  ic 
to  mylelf,  if  the  reader  would  be  kii’d 
enough  to  think  it  belongs  to  me.  The 
charadler  of  Zimri  in  my  Abfalom,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem : kis  not 
bloody,  butkis  ridiculous  enough:  and  he 
for  wiiom  it  was  intended,  was  too  witty  to 
refent  it  as  an  injury.  If  I had  railed,  i 
might  have  fuifered  for  it  juftly ; but  i ma- 
naged mine  own  works  more  happily,  per- 
haps more  dexteroufly.  I avoided  the  men- 
tion of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myfelf  to 
the  reprefenting  of  blind  fides,  and  little 
extravagancies,  to  which,  the  wittier  a man 
is,  he  is  generally  the  more  obnoxious.  It 
fucceeded  as  I wilhed;  the  jell  went  round, 
and  he  was  out  in  his  turn  who  began  the 
frolic.  Ibid. 

§ 104.  The  Works  of  Art  dsfedllve  in 
entertaining  the  Imagmation. 

If  we  confider  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the, 
imagination,  we  fhall  find  the  laft  very  de- 
fedlive,  in  comparifon  of  the  former ; for 
though  they  may  foinctimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  ftrange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vaftnefs  and  immenfuy, 
which  affords  fo  great  an  entertainment  to 
tlie  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but 
can  never  ftiew  herfelf  fo  auguftand  mag- 
nificent in  the  defign.  There  is  fomething 
more  bold  and  mafterly  in  the  rough  carelefs 
ftrokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches 
and  embelliftiments  of  art.  The  beauties 
of  the  moft  ftately  garden  or  palace  lie  in 
narrow  compais,  the  imagination  immedi- 
ately runs  them  over,  and  requires  foine^ 
thing  elfe  to  gratify  her;  bat,  in  the  wide 
fields  of  nature,  the  fight  wanders  up  and 
down  without'confinement,  and  is  fed  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any 
certain  ftint  or  number.  For  this  reafon 
we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a, 
country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 
greateft  perfeftion,  and  furnifhes  out  all 
thofe  feenes  that  are  moft  apt  to  delight  tlie 
imagmation. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fugit 
urbes.  HoR. 

Hie  fecura  quies,  et  nefeia  fallere  vita. 

Dives  opum  variarum  ; hie  latis  otia  fundis, 

Speluncae,  vivique  lacus,  hie  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitufque  bounriy  roojileque  fab  arboye  Ibmni, 

VjR  Ge 
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But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe 
wild  fcenes  that  are  more  delightful  than 
any  artificial  fltows  j yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  ftill  more  pleafant,  the  more  they 
refcmble  thofe  of  art : for  in  this  cafe  our 
plea fure  rifes from  a double  principle;  from 
the  agreeablenefs  of  the  objects  to  the  eye, 
and  frtmi  their  fimi'itude  to  other  objeds: 
we  arepleafed  as  well  with  comparing  their 
beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can 
reprefent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  co- 
pies or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  take 
delight  in  a profped  which  is  well  laid  out, 
and  diverfified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
woods  and  rivers;  in  thofe  accidental  land- 
Ikips  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are 
fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble ; in 
the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks  and  grottos ; 
and,  in  a word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch 
a variety  or  regularity  as  iruty  feem  theef- 
feds  of  defign,  in  what  we  call  the  works 
of  chance. 

Ad-jantag$  from  their  Similariij  to  thefe  of 
Nature. 

If  the  produds  of  nature  rife  in  value, 
according  as  they  more  or  lefs  refemblc 
rhofe  of  art,  we  may  be  fure  that  artificial 
works  receive  a greater  advantage  from 
their  rcfemblancc  to  fuch  as  are  natural; 
bt  eaufe  here  the  fiinilitude  is  not  only  plea- 
fant, but  the  pattern  more  perfed,  The 
pretticll  landlkip  I ever  favv,  was  one  drawn 
on  the  walls  of  a dark  room,  which  itood 
loppofite  on  one  fide  to  a navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other  to  a park.  'Ehe  experi- 
ment is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  difeover  the  waves  and  fluduations 
of  the  water  in  llrong  and  proper  colours, 
V ith  tlie  pidure  of  a (hip  entering  at  one 
end,  and  failing  by  degrees  through  the 
whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
rhe  gicen  fhadow  of  trees,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  the  herds  of  deer  among 
them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  1 mullconfefs  the  novelty  of  fuch 
a fight  niry  be  one  occafion  of  its  plcafant- 
nefs  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the 
chief  reafon  is  its  near  refemblance  to  na- 
ture, as  it  docs  not  only,  like  other  pidurcs, 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion 
cd  the  things  it  reprelcnts. 

.We  have  before  oblerveJ,  that  there  is 
generally  in  nature  fomcthlng  n ore  grand 
and  aiigufl,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiofities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  wefee 
this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure 
than  wh.at  w'c  receive  from  the  nic  r and 


more  accurate  produdions  of  art.  On  thL 
account  our  Englifn  gardens  are  not  fo  en- 
tertaining to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France 
and  Italy,  where  we  fee  a large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forell,  which  repre- 
fent every  where  an  artificial  rudenefs,  much 
more  charming  than  that  neatnefsand  ele- 
gance wliich  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our 
own  country.  It  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill 
confcquence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  un- 
profitable to  private  perfons,  to  alienate  fo 
much  groundfrom  pallurage  and  the  plough, 
in  many  parts  of  a country  that  is  fo  well 
peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a far  greater  ad- 
vantage. But  why  may  not  a whole  eftate 
be  thrown  into  a kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the 
profit,  as  the  pleafure  of  the  owner  } A 
marfli  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a moun- 
tain (haded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more 
beautiful  but  more  beneficial,  than  when 
they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of 
corn  make  a pleafant  profped,  and  if  the 
walks  were  a little  taken  care  of  that  lie 
between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of 
the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by 
feme  finall  additions  of  an,  and  the  feveral 
rows  of  hedges  fet  off  by  trees  and  flowers 
that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a man 
might  make  a pretty  landlkip  of  his  own 
poffeffions.  Spe^atar. 

§ 105.  On  the  Progrefs  of  the  Arts. 

The  natural  progrefs  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudenefs  to  convenience,  from 
convenience  to  elegance,  and  from  elegance 
to  nicety. 

The  firll  labour  is  enforced  by  neceflity. 
The  favage  finds  himfelf  incommoded  by 
heat  and  cold,  by  rain  and  wind ; he  (belters 
himfelf  in  the  liollow  of  a rock,  and  learns 
to  dig  a cave  wiiere  there  was  none  before* 

He  finds  the  fun  and  the  wind  excluded  by 
the  thicket,  and  when  the  accidents  of  the 
chace,  or  the  convenience  of  pafturage, 
leads  him  into  more  open  places,  he  forms 
a thicket  for  himfelf,  by  planting  flakes  at 
proper  diflances,  and  laying  branches  from 
one  to  another. 

The  next  gradatio-nof  (kill  and  induflry 
produces  a houfe,  clofed  with  doors,  and 
divided  by  partitions ; and  apartments  are 
multiplied  and  dirpofed  according  to  the  ' 
various  degrees  of  power  or  invention  ; im- 
provement fiiceecds  improvement,  as  he 
that  is  freed  from  a greater  evil  grows 
impatient  of  a lefr,  ’till  eafe  in  time  is  ad- 
vanced to  pieafure. 


The 
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The  mind,  fet  free  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  natural  want,  gains  leifure  to  go  in 
fearch  of  fuperfluous  gratifications,  and  adds 
to  the  ufes  of  habitation  the  delights  of  pro- 
fped.  Then  begins  the  reign  of  fymmetry; 
orders  ofarchite^luie  are  invented, and  one 
part  of  the  edifice  is  conformed  to  another, 
without  any  other  reafon  than  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  offended. 

The  palfageis  veryfhort  from  elegance 
to  luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns 
are  loon  fucceeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid 
floors,  and  petty  ornaments,  which  Ihevv  ra- 
ther the  wealth  than  the  tafte  of  the  pof- 
feflbr.  Idler. 

§ 1 06.  The  Study  of  f/lronomy,  peculiarly 
delightfuU 

In  fai  r w eathc  r,  w h e n m y hear  t i s c He  a re  d , 
and  I feel  that  exaltation  of  fpirits  which 
refults  from  light  and  warmth,  joined  with 
a beautiful  profpedl  of  nature,  I regard  my- 
felf  as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
midfl  of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the  fun, 
moon,  and  liars,  the  fruits  alfo  and  vegeta- 
bles of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their 
pofitions  or  their  afpe^is.  exhibit  an  elegant 
entertainment  to  the  underfianding  as  well 
as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
painted  bow  apd  the  glaring  comet,  are  de- 
corations of  this  mighty  theatre  ; and  the 
fable  hemifphere  lludded  with  fpangles,  the 
blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gildings  and 
the  rich  colours  in  the  horizon,  1 look  on  as 
fo  many  fucceflive  feenes. 

When  I conflder  things  in  this  light,  me- 
thinksit  is  a fort  of  impiety  to  have  no  at- 
tention to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be  re- 
gardlefsof  thole  pha^nomcna  that  are  placed 
within  our  view,  on  purpofe  to  entertain  our 
faculties,  and dilplay  the  wifdomand  power 
of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront  to  Providence 
of  the  fame  kind,  (I  hope  it  was  not  impi- 
ous to  make  fuch  a flmii’e)  as  it  would  be 
to  a good  poet  to  flt  out  his  play  without 
minding  the  plot  or  beauties  of  it.  And 
yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to  the 
drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  flruclure,  and 
thofe  admirable  fccnes  wliercby  tite  palfions 
of  a philofopher  are  gratefully  agitated,  and 
his  foul  aftedled  with  the  Ivveet  emotions  of 
joy  and  furprize. 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  ’fquires 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Great  Britain, 
who  are  ignorant'that  they  have  lived  all 
this  time  in  a planet ; that  the  fun  is  feveral 
•thoufand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; and 


that  there  are  feveral  other  worlds  within 
our  view,  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
our  own  ! “ Ay,  but,’’  fays  fome  illiterate 
fellow,  “ I enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  contemplate  it.”  Yes,  you  eat, 
and  drink,  and  runabout  upon  it;  that  is, 
you  enjoy  as  a brute ; but  to  enjoy  as  a ra- 
tional being  is  to  know  it,  to  be  fenfible  of 
its  greatnefs  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted 
with  its  harmony,  and,  by  ihefe  refleftions, 
to  obtain  juli  fentiments  of  the  almighty 
mind  that  framed  it. 

Thcman  who,  unembarra fled  with  vulgar 
cares,  leifurely  attends  to  the  fluxofthing-s 
in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  obferves 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath 
fee u red  to  hirnfeif  an  eafy  and  convenient 
feat,  where  he  beholds  with  pleafure  all  that 
pafies  on  the  ftnge  of  nature,  while  thole 
about  him  are,  fome  fall  alleep,  and  others 
ftruggling  for  the  highell  places,  or  turning 
their  eyes  Com  the  entertainment  prepared 
by  Providence,  to  play  at  pulh-pin  with  one 
another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on 
high,  the  meteors  in  the  middle  region,  the 
various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  the  profu- 
fion  of  good  things  that  diftinguifh  the  fea- 
fons,  yield  a profpeftwhich annihilates  all 
human  grandeur.  Tatler* 

§ 107.  The  planetary  and  terrefirial  Worlds 
comparatively  conjidered. 

To  us,  who  dwell  on  its  furface,  the  earth 
is  by  far  the  mofl:  extenfive  orb  that  our  eyes 
can  any  where  behold : it  is  alfo  clothed 
with  verdure,  diftinguifhed  by  trees,  and 
adorned  with  variety  of  beautiful  decora- 
tions; whereas  to  a fpedlator  placed  on  one 
of  the  planets,  it  wears  an  uniform  afpedl, 
looks  all  luminous,  and  no  larger  than  3 
fpot.  To  beings  who  ftill  dwell  at  greater 
diftancesitentirely  difappears.  That  which 
we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the 
evening  flar;  as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  fli^ 
rides  foremofl:  in  the  proceflion  of  night,  in 
the  other  ulhers  in  and  anticipates  the  dawn  ; 
is  a planetary  world,  which,  with  the  four 
others  that  fo  wonderfully  vary  their  myftic 
dance,  are  in  themfelves  dark  bodies,  and 
fliine  only  by  refledlion;  have  fields,  and 
feas,  and  Ikies  of  their  own,  are  fnrnilhed 
with  all  accommodations  for  aniipal  fublift- 
ence,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  abodes  of 
intelledlual  life ; all  which,  together,  with 
our  earthly  habitation,  are  dependent  on 
that  grand  difpenfer  of  divine  munificence, 
the  fun;  receive  their  light  from  the  diftri- 
3 N 3 bution 
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bution  of  his  rays,  and  derive  their  comfort 
from  his  benign  agency. 

The  iun,  which  feems  to  perform  its 
daily  ftages  through  the  fky,  is  in  this  re- 
fped  fixed  and  immoveable  ; ’tis  the  great 
axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  glebe  we 
inhabit,  and  other  more  fpacious  orbs,  wheel 
their  ftated  ccurfes.  The  fun,  though  feem- 
ingly  fmalicr  than  the  dial  it  illuminates,  is 
abundantly  larger  than  this  whole  earth,  on 
which  fo  many  lofty  mountains  rife, and  fuch 
vail  oceans  roll  A line  extending  from  fide 
to  fide  through  the  centre  of  that  refpleii- 
dent  orb,  would  ineafure  more  than  eight 
hundred  thoufand  miles;  a girdle  formed  to 
go  round  its  circumference,  would  require 
a length  of  millions.  Were  its  folid  con  tents 
to  be  eflimated,  the  account  would  over- 
whelm our  underflanding,  and  be  almofl: 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs. 
Are  we  ftartled  at  tliefe  reports  of  phiiofo- 
phy  ? Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a tranf- 
port  of  furprize,  How  mighty  is  the 
Being  who  kindled  fuch  a prodigious  fi  e, 
and  keeps  alive  from  age  to  age  fuch  an 
enormous  mafs  of  fiame  1”  let  ns  attend  our 
philofophic  guides,  and  we  fhali  be  brought 
acquainted  with  fpeculations  more  enlarged 
and  more  inflaming. 

Tnis  fun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is 
but  a very  little  part  of  the  grand  machine 
of  the  univerfe;  every  flar,  though  in  ap- 
pearance no  bigger  than  the  diamond  tnat 
glitters  upon  a lady’s  ring,  is  really  a vafi; 
globe,  like  the  fun  in  fize  and  in  glory  ; no 
lefs  fprxious,  no  lefs  luminous,  than  the  ra- 
diant fource  of  the  day  : fo  that  every  fiar 
is  not  barely  a world,  but  the  centre  of  a 
magnificent  fyfiem  ; has  a retinue  of  worlds, 
iesadiated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving 
round  its  attrafUve  influence,  all  which  are 
loft  to  cur  fight  in  unmeafurable  wdlds  of 
ether.  That  the  ftars  appear  like  fo  many  di- 
minutive and  fcarce  diftinguifhable  points, 
is  owing  to  their  immenfe  and  inconceivable 
jj^iftance.  Immenfe  and  inconceivable  in- 
^ ' deed  it  is,  fince  a ball,  fliotfrom  a loaded 
cannon,  and  flying  with  unabated  rapidity, 
muft  travel  at  this  impetuous  rate  almoft 
feven  jiundred  thoufand  years,  before  it 
could  reach  the  neareft  of  thefe  twinkling 
luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vaft  expanfe,  I 
learn  my  own  extreme  meaimefs,  I would 
a’'fo  difeover  the  abjefl  littlenefs  of  all  ter- 
reftrial,  things.  What  is  the  earth,  with  all 
her  oftentatious  feenes,  compared  with  this 
aftonifliing  grand  furniture  of  the  fleies  ? 
What,  but  a dim  fpeck,  hardly  perceivable 
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in  the  map  of  the  univerfe  ? It  is  obferved 
by  a very  judicious  writer,  that  if  the  fun 
himfelf,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  was  exiinguifhed,  and  all  the  hoft 
of  planetary  worlds,  which  move  about  him, 
were  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  miffed 
by  an  eye  that  can  take  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  nature,  any  more  than  a grain  of  fand 
upon  the  fea-ihore.  The  bulk  of  which  ! 
they  confift,  and  the  fpace  which  they  oc-  j 
cupy,  is  fo  exceedingly  little  in  comparifon 
of  the  whole,  that  their  lofs  would  leave 
fcarce  a blank  in  the  immenflty  of  God’s 
works,  If  then,  not  our  globe  only,  but  this 
whole  fyftem,  be  fo  very  diminutive,  what 
is  a kingdom  or  a country  ? What  are  a few 
lordfliips,  or  the  fo  much  admired  patrimo- 
nies of  thofe  who  are  Riled  wealthy  Wlien  i 
I meafurcthem  with  my  own  little  pittance, 
they  fwell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen-  ! 
Rons  : but  when  1 take  the  univerfe  for  my  j 
fiandard,  how  fcanty  is  their  fize,  how  ■ 
contemptible  their  figure  I they  fhrink  into  j 
pompous  nothings.  hpedator, 

§ ic8.  The  Charader  of  Toby  Bumper. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of 
education,  that  it  encourages  an  ingenuous  ! 
fpirit,  and  cultivates  a liberal  diipofltion. 
We  do  not  w^onder  that  a lad  w'ho  has  never  il 
been  lent  to  fchool,  and  whofe  faculties  have  |j 
been  fufiered  to  ruftat  the  hall-houfe,  fnould 
form  too  clofe  an  intimacy  with  his  beft  iJ 
friends,  the  groom  and  the  game-keeper;  a 
but  it  would  amaze  us  to  fee  a boy  well  ili 
educated  cherifh  this  ill  placed  pride,  of  \ 
being,  as  it  is  called,  the  head  of  the  com-  h 
pany.  A perfon  of  this  humble  ambition  |! 
will  be  very  well  content  to  pa,y  the  reck-  !; 
oning,  for  thehonour  of  being  diflinguiflied 
by  the  title  of  ‘ the  gentleman,’  while  he  is 
unwilling  to  aflbeiate  with  men  of  fafhidn, 
left  they  Ihouldbe  his  fuperiors  in  rank  or 
fortune;  or  with  men  of  parts,  left  they  jj 
fhould  exceed  him  in  abilities.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  happens,  that  a perfon  of  genius 
and  learning  will  ftoop  to  receive  incenfe 
of  mean  and  illiterate  flatterers  in  a por- 
ter-houfe  and  cyder-cellar;  and  I remem- 
b.  to  have  heard  of  a poet,  who  was  once 
< aught  in  a brothel,  in  the  very  fad  of  * 
reading  his  verfes  to  the  good  old  mother,  i 
and  a circle  of  her  daughters.  ; 

There  are  fome  few,  who  have  been  led  | 
into  low  company,  merely  from  an  afleda-  j | 
tion  of  humour,  and  from  a defire  of  feeing 
the  droller  feenes  of  life,  have  defeended  to 
aflbeiate  with  the  meanell  of  the  mob,  and 
picked  their  cronies  from  lanes  and  alleys. 

The 
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The  moft  ftriking  inflance  I know  of  this 
low  paffion  for  drollery,  is  Toby  Bumper, 
a young  fellow  of  family  and  fortune,  and 
not  without  talents,  who  has  taken  a more 
than  ordinary  pains  to  degrade  him  feif ; and 
is  now  become  almoll  as  low  a charailer, 
as  any  of  thofe  whom  he  has  chofen  for  his 
companions.  Toby  will  drink  purl  in  a 
morning,  fmoke  his  pipe  in  a night-cellar, 
dive  for  a dinner,  or  eat  black  paddings  at 
Barthoiomew-fair,  for  the  liumonr  of  the 
thing.  He  has  alio  iludied,  and  pradfifes, 
all  the  plebeian  arts  and  exercifes,  under 
the  bell:  makers ; and  has  difgraced  himfelf 
with  every  impolite  accompiiihment.  He 
has  had  many  a fet-to  with  Buckhorfe  ; and 
has  now  and  then  the  honour  of  receiving 
a fall  from  the  great  Broughton  himfelf. 
Nobody  is  better  known  among  the  hack- 
ney-coachman, as  a brother-whip  : at  the 
noble  game  of  prifon-bars,  he  is  a match 
even  for  the  natives  of  Ekex  and  Cneihire  ; 
and  he  is  frequently  engaged  at  the  Anil- 
lery-ground  with  Fauikner  and  Dingate  at 
cricket ; and  is  hindeif  ekeemed  as  good  a 
bat  as  cither  of  the  Bennets.  Another  of 
Toby’s  favourite  amufements  is,  to  attend 
the  executions  at  I'yburn  ; and  it  once 
happened,  that  one  of  his  familiar  intimates 
was  unfortunately  brought  thither;  when 
.'I'oby  carried  ids  regard  to  his  deceafed 
friend  fo  far,  as  to  get  himielf  knocked 
down  in  endeavouring  to  refeue  the  body 
from  the  furgeons. 

As  Toby  affefts  to  mimic,  in  every  par- 
ticniar,  the  art  and  nnaiiner  of  the  vulgar, 
he  never  fails  to  enrich  his  conveiTarion 
with  their  emphatic  oaths  and  expreffive 
dialeft,  which  recommends  him  as  a man 
of  excellent  humour  and  high  fun,  among 
the  Choice  Spirits  at  Corrius’s  Court,  or  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Scms  of  Joiaid  Senfe ^and 
Satisfadion.  He  is  alfo  particularly  famous 
for  ringing  thofe  cant  fongs,  drawn  up  in 
the  barbarous  dialeft  of  faarpers  and  pick- 
pockets; the  humour  of  which  he  often 
heightens,  by  fevewing  up  his  mouth,  and 
rolling  about  a large  quid  of  tobacco  be- 
tween his  jaws.  Thefe  and  other  like.ac- 
complilhments  frequently  promote  hi  4'to 
the  chair  in  thefe  facetious  focieties. 

Toby  has  indulged  the  fame  notions  of 
humour  even  in  his  amours  ; and  is  well- 
known  to  every  ftreet-walker  from  Cheap- 
fide  to  Charing-crefs.  This  has  given  fe- 
veral  fhocks  to  his  conftitution,  and  often 
involved  him  in  unlucky  ferapes.  He  has 
been  frequently  bruifed,  beaten  and  kicked, 
by  the  bullies  of  Wapping  and  Fleet-ditch ; 


and  was  once  foundly  drubbed  by  afoldier 
for  engaging  with  his  trull.  The  iak  time 
I faw  him  lie  was  laid  up  with  two  black 
eyes,  and  a broken  pate,  which  he  got  in  a 
midnight  ficirmilh,  about  a mirtrds,  in  a 
night-cellar.  Connoijfeur. 

§ 109.  Cau/es  of  national  Charaders. 

The  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  carry  all 
national  charafters  to  extremes  ; and  hav- 
ing once  eitablikied  it  as  a piinciple,  that 
any  people  are  knaviki,  or  cowardly,  or 
ignorant,  they  wiil  admit  of  no  exception, 
but  comprehend  every  indi'^idual  under 
the  fame  charafler.  Men  of  fenfe  con- 
demn thefe  undikinguifhing  judgments  ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  allow,  that 
each  nation  has  a peculiar  fet  or  manners, 
and  that  Tome  particular  ciualities  are  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  among  one  peo- 
ple than  among  their  neighbours.  Tire 
common  people  in  Switzerland  have  furely 
more  probity  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
Ireland  ; and  every  prudent  man  will,  from, 
that  circumikance  alone,  make  a difference 
in  the  truk  which  he  repofes  ,in  each.  We 
have  rcafon  to  expedt  greater  wit  and 
gaiety  in  a Frenchman  than  in  a Spaniard, 
though  Cervantes  was  born  in  Spain.  An 
Engliktman  will  naturally  be  thought  to 
have  more  wit  than  a Dane,  though  Ty- 
cho Brahe  was  a native  cf  Denmark. 

Different  reafons  are  affigned  for  thefe 
national  charadlers,  while  fome  account  for 
them  from  moral,  and  others  from  phyfi- 
cal  caufes.  By  moral  caufes  I mean  all 
circumkances  which  are  fitted  to  work  on 
the  mind,  as  motives  or  reai'ons,  and  which 
render  a peculiar  fee  of  manners  habitual 
to  us.  Of  this  kind  are  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  revolutions  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the 
people  live,  the  fuuation  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  and  fuch 
like  circumkances.  By  phyfical  caufes,  I 
mean  thofe  qualities  of  theairand  climate, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  work  infenfibly  on 
the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit 
of  the  body,  and  giving  a particular  com- 
plexion ; which,  though  relledfion  and  rea- 
fon  may  fome  times  overcome,  yet  will  it 
-prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  charat^er  of  a nation  will  'ver}’" 
much  depend  on  moral  caufes,  mufl  be 
evident  to  the  mok  fuperflcial  obferver; 
fmee  a nation  is  nothing  but  a collection  of 
individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals 
are  frequently  detcimined  by  thefe  caufes. 
3 N 4 'As 
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As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debafe  the 
minds  of  the  common  people;,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  any  fcience  and  ingenious 
profeflion,  fo  where  any  government  be- 
comes very  oppreflive  to  all  its  fubjedls,  it 
mull  have  a proportional  efieft  on  their 
temper  and  genius,  and  mud  banifli  all  the 
liberal  arts  from  amongd  them. 

The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes 
fixes  the  charafters  of  different  profeflions, 
and  alters  even  the  difpofition  which  the 
particular  members  receive  from  the  hand 
of  nature.  A foldier  and  a pried  are  dif- 
ferent charaflers  in  all  nations  and  all 
ages,  and  this  difference  is  founded  on 
circumdanccs,  whofe  operation  is  external 
and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes 
foldiers  lavifh  and  generous,  as  well  as 
brave  ; their  idlenefs,  as  well  as  the  large 
focieties  which  they  form  in  camps  or 
garrifons,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and 
gallantry;  by  their  frequent  change  of 
company  they  acquire  good  breeding  and 
an  opennefs  of  behaviour ; being  employed 
only  againft  a public  and  open  enemy, 
they  become  candid,  honed,  and  undefign- 
ing : and  as  they  ufe  more  the  labour  of 
the  body  than  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtlefs  and  ignorant. 

*Tis  a trite  but  not  altogether  a falfe 
maxim,  that  priefts  of  all  religions  are  the 
fame  ; and  though  the  charafler  of  the 
profeflion  will  not  in  every  indance  pre- 
vail over  the  perfonal  charadter,  yet  is  it 
fure  always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chemids  obferve,  that 
fpirits  when  raifed  to  a certain  height 
are  all  the  fame,  from  whatever  materials 
they  beextraded ; fothefe  men  being  ele- 
vated above  humanity,  acquire  an  uniform 
charafter,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and 
which  is  in  my  opinion,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  not  the  mod  amiable  that  is  to  be  met 
with  inhuman  fociety  ; it  is  in  mod  points 
oppofite  to  that  of  a foldier,  as  is  the  way 
of  life  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Hume^s  EJJays, 

§ up.  Chajiity  a?i  additional  Ornament 
to  Beauty. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  fex,  that 
can  fupply  the  place  of  virtue,  Without 
innocence,  beauty  is  unlovely,  and  quality 
contemptible;  good-breeding  degenerates 
into  wantonnefs,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
Jt  is  oblerved,  that  all  the  virtues  are  re- 
prefented  by  both  painters  and  ilatuaries 
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under  female  fhapes ; but  if  any  one  of 
them  has  a more  particular  title  to  that 
fex,  it  is  Modedy.  1 fliall  leave  it  to  the 
divines  to  guard  them  againft  the  oppo- 
fue  vice,  as  they  may  be  overpowered  by 
temptations;  it  is  fufiicicnt  for  me  to  have 
warned  them  againft  it,  as  they  may  be 
led  aftray  by  inftinfl.  Spediator. 

§ III.  Chajiity  a ‘valuable  Virtue  in  a 
Man. 

But  as  I arn  now  talking  to  the  world 
yet  untainted,  I will  venture  to  recommend 
chadity  as  the  nobleft  male  qualification.  ’ 

It  is,  methinks,  very  unreafonable,  that  : 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  all  other  good  ii 
habits,  is  w hat  makes  them  honourable ; i 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  very  attempt  is  be-  | 
come  very  ridiculous : but  in  fpite  of  all 
the  raillery  of  the  world,  truth  is  dill  truth,  1 1 
and  will  have  beauties  infeparable  from  it,  i 
I fliould,  upon  this  occafion,  bring  exam-  ' 
p’es  of  heroic  chadity,  were  I not  afraid  i 
of  having  my  paper  thrown  away  by  the  i 
modifh  part  of  the  town,  who  go  no  far- 
ther, at  bed,  than  the  mere  abfence  of  ill, 
and  are  contented  to  be  rather  irreproach- 
able than  praife-wmrthy.  In  this  particu- 
lar, a gentleman  in  the  court  of  Cyrus 
reported  to  his  majedy  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  Panthea  ; and  ended  his  pane- 
gyric by  telling  him,  that  fmee  he  was 
at  leifure,  he  would  carry  him  to  vifit  her. 
But  that  prince,  who  is  a very  great  man 
to  this  day,  anfwered  the  pimp,  becaufe  he 
was  a man  of  quality,  without  roughnefs, 
and  faid,  with  a fmile,  “ If  1 fhould  vifit 
her  upon  your  introduftioh,  now  1 have 
leifure,  I don’tknow  but  I might  go  again 
upon  her  own  invitation  when  I ought  to 
be  better  employed.”  But  when  1 cad 
about  all  the  inilanges  which  I have  met 
with  in  all  my  reading,  I find  not  one  fo 
generous,  fo  honed,  and  fo  noble,  as  that 
of  Jofeph  in  holy  writ.  When  his  mader 
hadtruded  Jiim  fo  unrcfervedly  (to  fpeak 
it  in  the  emphatical  manner  of  the  ferip-t . 
tme)  “ He  knew  not  aught  he  had,  five 
the  bread  which  he  did  eat,’’  he  was  fo 
unhappy  as  to  appear  irrefidibly  beautiful 
to  his  midrefs;  but  when  this  lhamelds 
woman  proceeds  to  folicic  him,  how  gal- 
lant is  his  anfwer  1 “ Behold  my  mader 
wottetli  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  houfe, 
and  hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my 
hand;  there  is  none  greater  in  the  houfe 
than  I,  neither  hath  he  kept  back  any 
thing  from  me  but  thee,  becaufe  thou  art 
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his  wife.”  The  fame  argument,  which  a 
bafe  mind  would  have  made  to  itfelf  for 
committing  the  evil,  was  to  this  brave 
man  the  greateft  motive  for  forbearing  it, 
that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity;  the 
malice  and  falfehood  of  the  difappointed 
woman  naturally  arofe  on  that  occafion, 
and  there  is  but  a Ihort  ftep  from  the 
pradice  of  virtue  to  the  hatred  of  it.  It 
would  therefore  be  worth  ferious  confider- 
ation  in  both  fexes,  and  the  matter  is  of 
importance  enough  to  them,  to  alk  them- 
felves  whether  they  would  change  light- 
nefs  of  heart,  indolence  of  mind,  chcarful 
meals,  untroubled  flumbers,  and  gentle 
difpofitions,  foraconftant  pruriency  which 
Ihuts  out  all  things  that  are  great  or  in- 
different, clouds  the  imagination  with  in- 
fenfibility  and  prejudice  to  all  manner  of 
delight,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all 
creatures  that  extend  their  fpecies. 

A loofe  behaviour,  and  an  inattention 
to  every  thing  that  is  ferious,  flowing  from 
fome  degree  of  this  petulancy,  is  obferva- 
ble  in  the  generality  of  the  youth  of  both 
fexes  in  this  age.  It  is  the  one  common 
face  of  moft  public  meetings,  and  breaks 
in  upon  the  fobriety,  I will  not  fay  feve- 
rity,  that  we  ought  to  exercife  in  churches. 
The  pert  boys  and  flippant  girls  are  but 
faint  followers  of  thofe  in  the  fame  incli- 
nations at  more  advanced  years.  I know 
not  who  can  oblige  them  to  mend  their 
manners;  all  that  I pretend  to,  is  to  enter 
my  proteft,  that  they  are  neither  fine  gen- 
tlemen nor  fine  ladies  for  this  behaviour. 
As  for  the  portraitures  which  I would  pro- 
pofe,  as  the  images  of  agreeable  men  and 
women,  if  they  are  not  imitated  or  re- 
garded, I can  only  anfwer,  as  I remember 
Mr.  Dryden  did  on  the  like  occafion,  when 
a young  fellow,  juft  come  from  the  play 
of  Cleomenes,  told  him,  in  raillery  againft 
the  continency  of  his  principal  charafler. 
If  I had  been  alone  with  a lady,  I fhould 
not  have  paffed  my  time  like  your  Spartan  : 
**  That  may  be,”  anfwered  the  bard  with 
a very  grave  face ; “ but  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you.  Sir,  you  are  no  hero.” 

Guardian, 

§ 1 12.  The  CharaSlers  of  Gamefers. 

The  whole  tribe  of  gamefters  may  be 
ranked  under  two  divifions:  Every  man 
who  makes  carding,  dicing,  and  betting 
his  daily  pradice,  is  either  a dupe  or  a 
fliarper;  two  charadlers  equally  the  ob- 
jcfls  of  envy  and  admiration.  The  dupe 
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is  generally  a perfon  of  great  fortune  and 
weak  intelledls : 

“ Who  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th’  nofe. 

As  alfes  are.’*  Shakespiare. 

He  plays,  not  that  he  has  any  delight  in 
cards  and  dice,  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
fafhion ; and  if  whift  or  hazard  are  pro- 
pofed,  he  will  no  more  refufe  to  make  one 
at  the  table,  than  among  a fet  of  hard 
drinkers,  he  would  objeft  drinking  his  glafs 
in  turn,  becaufe  he  is  not  dry. 

There  are  fome  few  inftances  of  men  of 
fenfe,  as  well  as  family  and  fortune,  who 
have  been  dupes  and  bubbles.  Such  an 
unaccountable  itch  of  play  has  feized  them, 
that  they  have  facrificed  every  thing  to  it, 
and  have  feemed  wedded  to  feven’s  the 
main,  and  the  odd  trick.  There  is  not  a 
more  melancholy  objed  than  a gentleman 
of  fenfe  thus  infatuated.  He  makes  him- 
felf  and  family  a prey  to  a gang  of  villains 
more  infamous  than  highwaymen;  and 
perhaps  when  his  ruin  is  completed,  he  is 
glad  to  join  with  the  very  fcoundrels  that 
deftroyed  him,  and  live  upon  the  fpoil  of 
others,  whom  he  can  draw  into  the  fame 
follies  that  proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf. 

Here  we  may  take  a furvey  of  the  cha- 
rafler  of  a fliarper;  and  that  he  may  have 
no  room  to  complain  of  foul  play,  let  us 
begin  with  his  excellencies.  You  will  per- 
haps be  ftartled,  Mr.  Town,  when  1 men- 
tion the  excellencies  of  a fliarper ; but  a 
gamelier,  who  makes  a decent  figure  in 
the  world,  muft  be  endued  with  many  ami- 
able qualities,  which  would  undoubtedly 
appear  with  great  luftre,  where  they  not 
eclipfed  by  the  odious  charadler  affixed  to 
his  trade.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  com- 
mon bufinefs  of  his  profelTion,  he  muft  be 
a man  of  quick  and  lively  parts,  attended 
with  a ftoical  calmnefs  of  temper,  and  a 
conftant  prefence  of  mind.  He  muft  fmile 
at  the  lofs  of  thoufands ; and  is  not  to  be 
difeompofed,  though  ruin  ftares  him  in  the 
face.  As  he  is  to  live  among  the  great, 
he  muft  not  want  politenefs  and  affability ; 
he  muft  be  fubmiflive,  but  not  fervile;  he 
muft  be  mafter  of  an  ingenuous  liberal  air, 
and  have  a feeming  opennefs  of  beha- 
viour. 

Thefe  muft  be  the  chief  accomplifli- 
ments  of  our  hero:  but  left  I fhould  be 
accufed  of  giving  too  favourable  a like- 
nefs  of  him,  now  we  have  feen  his  out  fide, 
let  us  take  a view  of  his  heart.  There 
we  fhall  find  avarice  the  main  fpring  that 

moves 
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moves  the  whole  machine.  Every  game- 
ller  is  eaten  up  with  avarice;  and  when 
this  paffioa  is  in  full  force,  it  is  more 
ilrongly  piedoralnanc  tiian  any  other,  it 
conquers  even  lull; ; and  conquers  it  more 
efieflually  than  age.  At  fixty  we  look  at 
a fine  v.  oman  with  pleafure ; but  when 
cards  and  dice  have  cngrolled  our  at- 
tention, women  and  all  their  charms  are 
flighted  at  five-and-twenty.  A thorough 
gamefter  renounces  Venus  and  Cupid  for 
Plutus  and  Ames- ace,  and  owns  no  mif- 
trefs  of  his  heart  except  the  queen  of 
trumps.  Plis  infatiable  avarice  can  only 
be  gratified  by  liypocrify ; fo  that  ail  thofe 
fpecious  virtues  already  mentioned,  and 
which,  if  real,  might  be  turned  to  the 
beneht  of  mankind,  mufl:  be  di refled  in  a 
gameiler  towards  the  deftruflion  of  his 
fellow'-creatures.  tiis  quick  and  lively 
parts  ferve  only  to  inflrucl  and  afiill  him 
in  the  mofl;  dexterous  method  of  packing 
the  cards  and  cogging  the  dice  ; his  for- 
titude, which  enables  him  to  lofe  thoufands 
without  emotion,  mull  often  be  praflifed 
againO:  the  flings  and  reproaches  of  his 
confeience,  aud  his  liberal  deportment  and 
afiecled  opennefs  is  a fpecious  veil  to 
recommend  and  conceal  the  blackefl  vil- 
lainy. 

Jt  is  now  neceflary  to  take  a fecond  fur- 
vey  Q.f  his  heart;  and  as  we  have  feen  its 
vices,  let  us  conflder  its  miferies.  The 
covetous  man,  who  has  not  fuflicient  cou- 
rage or  inclination  to  encreafe  his  fortune 
by  bets,  cards,  or  dice,  but  is  contented  to 
hoard  up  thoufands  by  thefts  lefs  public, 
or  by  clieats  lefs  liable  to  uncertainty,  lives 
in  a itate  of  perpetual  fufpicion  and  terror ; 
but  the  avaricious  fears  of  the  gamefler 
are  infinitely  greater.  He  is  conftantly  to 
wear  a mafk  ; and  like  Monfleur  St.  Croix, 
coadjuteur^Q  that  famous  empoifonneufe y Ma- 
dame Brinvillier,  if  his  mafk  falls  oit,  he 
runs  the  hazard  of  being  fuffocated  by  the 
flench  of  his  own  poifons.  I liave  feen  feme 
examples  of  this  fort  not  many  years  ago 
at  White’s.  I am  uncertain  whether  the 
wretches  arc  flili  alive  ; but  if  they  are  flill 
alive,  they  breathe  like  roads  under  ground, 
crawling  amid  ft  old  walls,  and  paths  long 
iince  unfrequented. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  fharper’s  hypo- 
crify  remains  undctecled,  in  w'hat  a liate 
of  mind  mufl  that  man  be,  whofe  fortune 
depends  upon  the  infincerity  of  his  heart, 
the  difmgenuity  of  his  behaviour,  and  the 
falfe  bias  of  his  dice  ! What  fenfatiens 
mufl  he  fupprefs,  when  he  is  obliged  to 


fmile,  although  he  is  provoked  ; when  he 
mufl:  look  ferene  in  the  height  of  defpair: 
and  when  he  mufl  add  the  floic,  without 
the  confolation  of  one  virtuous  fentiment, 
or  one  moral  principle  ! Hovv  unhappy  mufl 
he  be,  even  in  that  fituation  from  which 
he  hopes  to  reap  mofl  benefit  ; I meart 
amid  ft  Irars,  garters,  and  the  various  herds 
of  nobility  ! Their  lordihips  are  not  al- 
ways in  a humour  to  play:  they  choofe  to 
laugh ; they  choofe  to  joke  ; in  the  mean 
W'hiie  our  hero  mull  patiently  await  the 
good  hour,  and  mufl  not  only  join  in  the 
laugh,  and  applaud  the  joke,  but  mufl  hu- 
mour every  turn  and  caprice  to  which  that 
fetof  fpoiled  children,  called  bucks  of  qua- 
lity, are  liable,  burely  his  brother  Thick- 
et’s employment,  of  fauntering  on  liorfe-  \ 
back  in  the  wind  and  rain  till  the  Reading  ? 
coach  pafles  through  Smallberry-green,  is  : ; 
the  more  eligible,  and  no  lefs  honeil  occu-  s 
pation. 

The  fliarpcr  has  alfo  frequently  the  mor-  i 1 
tification  of  being  thwarted  in  his  defigns. 
Opportunities  of  fraud  will  not  for  ever 
pre.ient  thcmfelves.  The  falfe  dice  cannot 
be  conftantly  produced,  nor  the  packed 
cards  always  be  placed  upon  the  table,  it  i 
is  then  our  gamefler  is  in  the  greatefl  dan-  i 
gcr.  But  even  then,  when  he  is  in  the  1 
powder  of  fortune,  and  has  nothing  but  mere 
luck  and  fair  play  on  his  flde,  he  mufl  iland 
the  brunt,  and  perhaps  give  away  his  kill 
guinea,  as  cooly  as  he  would  lend  a noble- 
man a ftiilling. 

Our  hero  is  now'  going  off  the  flage,  and 
his  cataftrophe  is  very  tragical,  'fhe  next 
news  w-e  hear  of  him  is  his  death,  atchieved 
by  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  owm  piflol, 

An  inquefl  is  bribed,  he  is  burled  at  mid- 
night— and  forgotten  before  fun-rife, 

I'hefe  two  portraits  of  a fliarper,  where- 
in I have  endeavoured  to  fhew  different 
likenefies  in  the  fame  man,  put  mein  mind 
of  an  old  print,  which  I remember  at  Ox-  * 
ford,  of  Count  Guifeard.  At  firft  fight  he 
was  exhibited  in  a full-bottomed  wig,  a 
hat  and  feather,  embroidered  cloaths,  dia- 
mond buttons,  and  the  full  court  drefs  of  ^ 
thofe  days ; but  by  pulling  a firing  the  folds 
of  the  paper  were  fliifted,  the  face  only 
remained,  a new  body  came  forward,  and 
Count  Guifeard  appeared  to  be  a devil. 

CounoiJ/eur. 

§ 1 1 3.  The  T A T L E r’j  Ad<vice  to  his  Sijler 

^enny ; a good  Lcjj'on  for  young  l^adies. 

My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out 
of  town  for  fome  days,  my  filler  Jenny  lent 

me 
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tnc  word  flie  would  come  and  dine  with  me, 
and  therefore  defired  me  to  have  no  oihcr 
company.  I tooh  care  accordingly,  and 
was  not  a little  picafed  to  fee  her  enter  the 
room  with  a decent  and  matron-lihe  belia- 
yiour,  which  i thought  very  much  became 
her.  I faw  (he  had  a great  deal  to  flay  to 
me,  and  eafily  difeovered  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  file  had 
abundance  of  fatisfavdion  in  her  heart,  which 
(he  longed  to  communicate.  However,  I 
was  refolved  to  let  her  break  into  her  dif- 
courfe  her  own  way,  and  reduced  her  to  a 
thoukind  little  devices  and  intimations  to 
bring  me  to  the  mention  of  her  hulband, 
j But  finding  I was  refolved  not  to  name  iiiii, 
Ihe  begun  of  her  own  accord  : ‘‘  My  huf- 
band,”  fays  Ihe,  “ gives  his^iumble  lervice 
to  you  to  which  1 only  anfwered,  ‘‘  I 
hope  he  is  well,”  and  without  waiting  for 
p reply,  fell  into  other  fubjeds.  She  at  laft 
was  out  of  all  patience,  and  fiiid,  with  a 
fmile  and  manner  that  I thought  had  more 
beauty  and  fpirit  than  I had  ever  obfer^'cd 
i before  in  her;  I did  not  think,  brother, 
you  had  been  fo  ill-nataredT.  You  have 
feen  ever  fince  I came  in,  that  I had  a 
mind  to  talk  of  my  hufband,  and  you  will 
not  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  an  occafion.” 

I did  no"  know,”  faid  I,  “ but  it  might 
be  a difagieeable  fubjeft  to  you.  You  do 
not  take  me  for  fo  old-fafliioned  a fellow 
as  to  think  of  entertaining  a young  Lady 
with  the  difeourfe  of  h.er  hulband.  i know 
nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  to  fpeak 
of  one  who  is  to  be  fo  ; but  to  fpeak  of  one 
'*  who  is  fo— ^indeed,  Jenny,  I am  a better 
L “"bred  man  than  you  think  me.”  She  Ihew- 
1 ed  a little  diflike  to  my  raillery,  and  by  her 
I bridling  up,  I perceived  ihe  expede,d  to  be 
! treated  hereafter  not  as  Jenny  DlfiafF,  but 
Mrs.  Tranquilius.  I was  very  well  pleafed 
with  the  change  in  her  humour  ; and  upon 
talking  with  Jier  upon  feveral  fubjefts,  I 
could  not  but  fancy  that  I faw  a great  deal 
of  her  hufband’s  way  and  manner  in  her 
remarks,  her  phrafes,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  the  very  air  of  her  countenance.  This 
\ gave-,  me  an  unfpeakable  fatisfadtion,  not 
only  becaufe  I had  found  her  a hulband 
from  whom  fhe  could  learn  many  things 
that  were  laudable,  but  alfo  becaule  I look- 
ed upon  her  imitation  of  him  as  an  infalli- 
ble fign  that  (he  entirely  loved  him.  This 
I is  an  obfervation  that  I never  knew  fail, 
though  I do  not  remember  that  any  other 
has  made  it.  The  natural  flynefs  of  her 
fex  hindered  her  from  telling  me  the  g^at- 
nefs  of  her  own  pafiion,  but  I eafily  colledl- 


ed  it  from  the  reprefentation  (lie  gave  me 
of  his.  “ I have  every  thing  in  Tranquil- 
lus,”  fays  ihe,  that  I can  wifli  for  and 
enjoy  in  him  (what  indeed  you  told  me 
were  to  be  met  v/ith  in  a good  hufband) 
the  fondnefs  of  a lover,  the  tendernefs  of 
a parent,  and  the  intimacy  of  a friend.” 
It  tranfporteci  me  to  fee  her  eyes  fwim- 
ming  in  tears  of  afiediion  v/hen  fine  fpoke, 

“ And  is  there  not,  dear  fifier,”  faid  I, 

‘‘  more  pleafure  in  the  pofieflion  of  fuch  a 
man,  than  in  all  the  little  impertinences  of 
balls,  afiTembiies,  and  equipage,  which  it 
cofh  me  fo  much  pains  to  make  you  con- 
temn ? She  anfwered  fmiling,  Tran-- 
quillus  has  made  me  a fincere  convert  in  a 
few  weeks,  though  I am  afraid  you  could 
not  have  done  it  in  your  whole  life.  To 
toil  you  truly,  I have  only  one  fear  hang- 
ing upon  me,  which  is  apt  to  give  me 
trouble  in  the  midfiof  all  my  fatisfadlions: 

I am  afraid,  you  mull;  know,  that  I fliali 
not  always  make  the  fame  amiable  ap- 
pearance in  his  eyes,  that  I do  at  prefenr. 
You  know,  brother  Bickerfialr,  that  you 
have  the  reputation  of  a conjurer,  a*]d  if 
you  have  any  one  fecret  in  your  art  to  make 
your  filler  always  beautlfu!,  I ihould  be 
happier  than  if  I were  millrefs  of  all  the 
worlds  you  have  fliewn  me  in  a Harry 
night,”  Jenny,”  faid  I,  without  having 
recourfe  to  magic,  I lhalL 'give  you  one 
plain  rule,  that  will  net  fiil  of  making  you 
always  amiable  to  a man  who  has  fo  great 
a paifion  for  you,  and  is  of  fo  equal  and 
reafonable  a temper  as  Tranquilius; — En- 
deavour to  pleafe,  and  you  muil  pleafe. 
Be  always  in  the  fame  difpofition  as  you 
arc  when  you  aflt  for  this  fecret,  and  you 
make  take  my  word,  you  will  never  wapt  it ; 
an  inviolable  fidelity,  good-humour,  and 
complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all  the 
charms  of  a fine  face,  and  make  the  decays 
of  it  invifible.”  Tatler. 

§ 114.  Curiojity, 

The  love  of  variety, or  curiofityof  feeing 
new  things,  which  is  the  fame  or  at  lead  a 
filler  paffioii  to  ic,-^feem3  wove  into  the 
frame  of  every  fon  and  daughter  of  Adam  ; 
we  ufually  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  nature’s 
levities,  though  planted  within  us  for  the 
folid  purpofesof  carrying  forward  the  mind 
to  frelli  enquiry  and  knowledge  : Hrip  us 
of  it,  the  mind  (I  fear)  would  doze  for 
ever  over  the  prefent  page ; and  we  fhould 
all  of  us  reft  at  eafe  with  fuch  objefes  as 
prefented  themfelves  in  the  parifti  or  pro- 
vince where  we  firft  drew  breath. 
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It  is  to  this  fpur  which  is  ever  in  ovir 
lides,  that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  this 
defire  for  travelling  : the  palTion  is  no  ways 
bad, — but  as  others  are — in  its  mifmanage- 
ment  or  cxcefs  ; — order  it  rightly,  the  ad- 
vantages are  v/orth  the  purfuit ; the  chief 
of  which  are— to  learn  the  languages,  the 
laws  and  cuftoms,  and  underhand  the  go- 
vernment and  intereft  of  other  nations, — 
to  acquire  an  urbanity  and  confidence  of 
behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind  more  cafily  for 
converfation  and  difeourfe ; to  take  us 
out  of  the  company  of  our  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers,  and  from  the  tracks  of  nurfery 
miftakes ; and  by  Ihewing  us  new  objects, 
or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to  reform  our 
judgments— by  tailing  perpetually  the  va- 
rieties of  nature,  to  know  what  is  good — 
by  obferving  the  addrefs  and  arts  of  men, 
to  conceive  what  is  fincere, — and  by  fee- 
ing the  difference  of  fo  many  various  hu- 
mours and  manners — to  look  intoourfelves, 
and  form  our  own. 

This  is  fome  part  of  the  cargo  we  might 
return  with;  but  the  impulfe  of  feeing  new 
fights,  augmented  uih  that  of  getting 
clear  from  all  lefibns  both  of  wifdoin  and 
reproof  at  home — carries  our  youth  too 
early  out,  to  turn  this  venture  to  much  ac- 
count; on  the  contrary,  if  the  feene  paiut- 
ed  of  the  prodigal  in  his  travels,  looks 
more  like  a copy  than  an  original — will  it 
not  be  vvell  if  fuch  an  adventurer,  with  fo 
unpromifing  a fetting- out,— without  cate, 
— without  cornpafs, — be  not  call  away  for 
ever  ; — and  may  he  not  be  fiiid  to  efcape 
vvell-^if  he  returns  to  his  country  only  as 
naked  as  he  firll  left  it  ? 

But  you  will  fend  an  able  pilot  with  your 
fon — a fcholar. — 

If  wifdom  could  fpcak  no  other  language 
but  Greek  or  Latin — you  do  well— or  if 
mathematics  will  make  a gentleman, — or 
natural  philofophy  but  teach  him  to  make 
a bow, — he  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  in- 
troducing your  fon  into  good  focieties,  and 
fapporting  him  in  them  when  he  has  done 
—but  the  upfhop  will  be  generally  this, 
that  in  the  moll  preiling  occafions  of  ad- 
drefs, if  he  is  a man  of  mere  reading,  the 
unhappy  youth  will  have  the  tutor  to  carry, 
—and  not  the  tutor  to  carry  him. 

But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme ; he  fhall 
be  efcorted  by  one  who  knows  the  world, 
not  merely  from  books — but  from  his  own 
experience : — a man  who  has  been  em- 
ployed on  fuch  fervices,  and  thrice  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  with  fuccefs. 

— That  is,  without  breaking  his  own,  or 


his  pupil’s  neck  for  if  he  is  fuch  as  my 
eyes  iiavc  feen  ! fome  broken  Swifs  valet- 

de-chambre fome  general  undertaker, 

who  will  perform  the  journey  in  fo  many 
months,  “ if  God  permit,” — much  know- 
ledge will  not  accrue; — fome  profit  at  leall, 

— he  will  learn  the  amount  to  a halfpenny, 
of  every  llage  from  Calais  to  Rome  ;— he 
will  be  carried  to  the  bell  inns.— dnllruded 
where  there  is  the  belt  wine,  and  fup  a 
livre  cheaper,  than  if  the  youth  had  been 
left  to  make  the  tour  and  bargain  himfelf. 
Look  at  our  governor  ! I be  leech  yon  : — ■ 
fee,  he  is  an  inch  taller  as  he  relates  the 
advantages. — 

— And  here  endeth  his  pride — his  know- 
ledge, and  his  ufe. 

But  when  your  fon  gets  abroad,  he  will 
be  taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  his  fociety  ■ 
with  men  of  rank  and  letters,  with  whom 
he  will  pafs  the  greatefi;  part  of  his  time. 

Let  me  obferve,  in  the  fiifi  ]>Iace,— that  i 
company  which  is  really  good  is  very  rare  > 
—and  very  fhy:  but  you  have  furmounted  i 
this  difficulty,  and  procured  him  the  beft  i 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  mod  emi- 
nent and  refpeftablc  in  every  capital. 

And  1 anfwer,  that  he  will  obtain  all 
by  them,  which  courtefy  firidly  rtands 
obliged  to  pay  on  fuch  occafions,— but  no  ' 
more. 

d’here  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  fo 
much  deceived,  as  in  the  advantages  pro- 
polcd  from  our  connections  and  difeourfe 
witli  the  literati.  See.  in  foreign  parts;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  experiment  is  made  before  we 
are  matured  by  years  or  Hudy. 

Converfation  is  a traffic!-:  ; and  if  you  i 
enter  into  it  without  fome  Hock  of  know- 
ledge, to  balance  tlie  account  perpetually 
betwixt  you, — the  trade  drops  at  once:  i 

and  this  is  the  reafon, — however  it  may  be  i 
boaded  to  the  contrary,  why  travellers  i 
have  fo  little  (efpecially  good)  converfa-  | 
tion  with  natives,— owing  to  their  fufpi- 
cion,— or  perhaps  conviftion,  that  there  is  i 
nothing  to  be  extraCIed  from  the  converfa- 
tion  of  young  itinerants,  worth  the  trouble 
of  their  bad  language, — or  the  interruption  , ’’ 
of  their  vifits. 

The  pain  on  thefe  occafions  is  ufually 
reciprocal;  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  difappointed  youth  feeks  an  enfier 
fociety;  and  as  bad  company  is  always 
ready, — and  ever  laying  in  wait — the  ca- 
reer is  foon  finifhed ; and  the  poor  prodi- 
gal returns  the  fame  objedl  ot  pity,  with 
the  prodigal  in  the  gofpel. 

Slenie’s  Sermons. 

% US- 
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! § 115.  Contrcn}erfyfddo77idecer.tlycondnded. 

’'Fis  no  uncommon  circuiTiilauce  in  con- 
troverfy,  for  the  parlies  to  engage  in  all 
the  fury  of  clilputHtion,  without  prcdfely 
inllruCling  their  readers,  or  truly  knowing 
themlelves,  the  particulars  about  which 
they  difocr.  Hence  that  frulilefs  parade 
of  argument,  and  thole  oppofite  pretences 
to  deiTionflration,  witn  which  moll  de- 
bates, on  every  fubjecl,  have  been  infeUed, 
Would  the  contending  parties  firll  bedure 
of  their  own  meaning,  and  then  commani- 
cate  their  fenie  to  others  in  plain  terms 
and  fimplicity  of  heart,  the  face  of  contro- 
verfy  would  loon  be  changed,  and  real 
knowledge,  iiiltead  of  imaginary  conqaell, 
would  be  the  noble  reward  of  literary  toil. 

Bro-vjtte^s  EJjiiys. 

\ 116.  Ho~jo  to  plenfe  m Co7i‘verfatmi, 

None  of  the  defires  didlated  by  vanity  is 
more  general,  or  lefs  blameable  than  that 
of  being  dillinguiflicd  for  the  arts  of  con- 
verfation.  Other  accomplifhments  may  be 
pofl'ehbd  without  opporiunity  of  exerting 
them,  or  wanted  without  danger  that  the 
clefed  can  often  be  remarked ; hut  as  no 
! man  can  live  othervvile  than  in  an  hermi- 

I tage  without  hourly  pleafure  or  vexation, 

j from  the  fondnefs  or  negled  of  thofe  about 

I him,  the  faculty  of  giving  pleafure  is  of 

I continual  life.  Few  are  more  frequently 

I envied  than  thofe  who  have  the  power  of 

I forcing  attention  wherever  they  come, 

whofe  entrance  is  confidered  as  a promile 
of  felicity,  and  whofe  departure  is  lament- 
> ed,  like  the  rccel’s  of  the  fun  from  northern 
climates,  as  a privation  of  all  that  enlivens 
: fancy  and  infpires  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  excellence  in  this 
valuable  art,  fome  peculiar  qualifications 
are  neceflary  ; for  every  man’s  experience 
will  inform  him,  that  the  pleafure  which 
men  arc  able  to  give  in  cinverfation  holds 
ho  dated  proportion  to  their  knowledge  or 
their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to  the 
tables  and  the  parties  of  thofe,  who  never 
confider  them  as  of  the  lead  importance  in 
any  other  place  ; we  have  all,  at  one  time 
' or  other,  been  content  to  love  thofe  whom 
I we  could  not  cdeein,  and  been  perfuaded  to 
I try  the  dangerous  experiment  of  admitting 
\ him  for  a companion  whom  we  know  to  be 
I too  ignorant  for  a counfellor,  and  loo  trea- 
I cherous  for  a friend, 
i He  that  would  pleafe  mud  rarely  aim  at 
i fuch  excellence  as  depiclTes  his  hearers  in 

j their  own  opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the 
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hope  of  contributing  reciprocally  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  MerrH 
merit  extorted  by  failles  of  imagination, 
fprightlinefs  of  remark,  or  quicknefs  of 
reply,  is  too  often  what  the  Latins  call,  the 
Sardinian  laughter,  a diftortion  of  foce 
without  gladnefs  of  the  heart. 

For  this  reafon  no  ililc  of  converfation  I3 
more  extenfively  acceptable  than  the  nar- 
rative. He  who  has  llored  his  memory 
with  flight  anecdotes,  private  incidents, and 
perfonal  peculiarities,  feldom  fails  to  find 
his  audience  favourable.  Almod  every 
man  iidens  with  eagernefs  to  extemporary 
hillory  ; for  almod  every  man  has  fomc 
real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  a cele- 
brated chaiabler,  fome  defire  to  advance 
or  oppofe  a rifing  name.  Vanity  often  cc- 
operates  with  curiofity.  He  that  is  a heaier 
in  one  place,  qualifies  himfelf  to  become  a 
fpeaker  in  another ; for  though  he  cannot 
comprehend  a feries  of  argument,  ortranf- 
port  the  volatile  fpirit  of  wit  without  eva- 
poration, yet  he  thinks  himfelf  able  to 
treafure  up  the  various  incidents  of  a dory, 
and  pleafes  his  hopes  with  the  informa- 
tion which  he  fiiall  give  to  fome  inferior 
fociety. 

Narratives  are  for  the  mod  part  heard 
without  envy,  becaufe  they  are  not  fup- 
pofed  to  imply  any  intelledual  qualities 
above  the  common  rate.  To  be  acquaint- 
ed with  fads  not  yet  echoed  by  plebeian 
mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  as  well 
as  to  another,  and  to  relate  them  when 
they  are  known,  has  in  appearance  fo  very 
little  difficulty,  that  every  one  concludes 
himfelf  equal  to  the  tafic.  Ra77ihler. 

§ 117*  ^ai'ioHS  Faults  in  Ccnvsrfaiicn 
and  Behaviour  pointed  out, 

I fhall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rules  for  converfation,  but  rather 
point  out  fuch  faults  in  difeourfe  and  be- 
haviour, as  render  the  company  of  half 
mankind  rather  tedious  than  amufing.  It 
is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  converlation, 
where  we  might  exped  to  find  it  in  the 
greated  perfedion,  among  perfons  of 
faffiion  : there  it  is  almod  annihilated  by 
univerfal  card-playing  : infomuch  that  I 
have  heard  it  given  as  a reafon,  why  it  is 
impoffible  for  our  prefent  writers  to  luc- 
ceed  in  the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy, 
that  our  people  of  quality  icarce  ever  meet 
but  to  game.  All  their  liifcourle  turns 
upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four  honours  : 
and  it  is  no  lefs  a maxim  wdth  the  votaries 

of 
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oT  whift  than  with  thofe  bf  Bacchus,  that 
talking  fpoils  company. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himfelf 
as  agreeable  to  fociety  as  he  can  ; but  it 
otcen  happens,  that  thofe  who  moll  aim  at 
hiining  in  converfaUon,  over-flioot  rheir 
mark.  Though  a man  lucceeds,  he  Ihould 
not  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  engrois  the 
v^  holp  talk  to  himfelf ; for  that  defiroys 
{lie  very  efi’ence  of  converfation,  ivliieh  is 
talking  together.  V/e  fitould  try 'to  keep 
up  conyeriadon  like  a ball  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  feize 
it  all  to  ourfelves,  and  drive  it  before  us 
like  a foot- ball.  We  fnould  like  wife  be 
cautious  to  adapt  the  matter  of  our  dif- 
courfe  to  ourcompar.y  ; and  not  talk  Greek 
before  ladies,  or  of  the  laft  new  furbelow 
to  a meeting  of  country  jullices. 

But  nothing  throws  a more  ridiculous 
air  over  the  whole  converfation,  than  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  eafily  acquired,  but  very 
difiicultly  conquered  and  difcarded.  In 
order  to  difplay  thefeabfurdlticr  in  a truer 
light,  it  is  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enume- 
rate fuch  of  them,  as  are  moft  commonly 
to  be  met  with ; and  frfc  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  buffoons  in  fociety,  the  Attitudina- 
rians  and  Face-makers.  Thefe  accompany 
every  word  with  a peculiar  grimace  or 
gellure  : they  affent  with  a fhrug,  and  con. 
tradict  with  a twilling  of  the  neck : are 
angry  with  a wry  mouth,  and  pleafed  in  a 
caper  of  a minuet-flep.  They  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  fpeaking  harlequins ; and  their 
rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  pof- 
ture-inaller.  Thefe  Ihould  be  condemned 
to  ccnverfe  only  in  dumb-lhew  with  their 
own  perfons  in  the  loeking-glafs ; as  well 
as  the  Smirkcrs  and  Smilcrs,  who  fo  pret- 
tily fet  off  their  faces,  together  with  their 
words,  by  a je-ne-f^ai-quoi  between  a grin 
and  a dimple.  With  thefe  we  may  like- 
wife  rank  the  affedted  tribe  of  Mimics, 
who  are  conkantly  taking  off  the  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  or  gellure  of  their  acquaint- 
ance : though  they  are  fuch  wretched  imi- 
tators, that  (like  bad  painters)  they  are 
frequently  forced  to  write  the  name  under 
the  pidlure,  before  they  can  difeover  any 
likenefs. 

Nex:t  to  thefe,  whofe  elocution  is  ab- 
forbed  in  adlion,  and  who  converfe  chiefly 
with  their  arms  and  legs,  \ve  may  confider 
the  profeffed  Speakers.  And  firll,  the 
cmphatical;  who  fqueeze,  and  prefs,  and 
ram  down  every  fyllabie  with  exceflive  ve- 
hemence and  energy,  Thefe  orators  are 
remarkable  for  tlieir  dilfindl;  elocution  and 
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force  of  exprefiion  : they  dwell  on  the  im* 
portant  particles  of  and  the.,  and  the  flgni- 
ficant  conjundlive  and\  wliich  they  feem 
to  hawk  up,  with  much  diiliculty,  out  of 
their  own  throats,  and  to  cram  them,  with 
no  lefs  pain,  into  the  ears  of  their  auditors, 
I'hefe  Ihould  be  fuffered  only  to  fyringe 
(as  it  were)  the  ears  of  a deaf  man,  tlirough 
an  hearing-trumpet:  though  1 mull  con- 
fefs,  that  1 am  equally  offended  with  the 
Whifperers  or  Low  Speakers,  who  feem  to  ’ 
fancy  all  their  acquaintance  deaf,  and  come 
up  fo  clofe  to  you,  that  they  may  be  faid 
to  meafure  nofes  with  you,  and  frequent- 
ly overcome  you  with  the  full  exhalations 
of  a kinking  breath.  I would  have  thefe 
oracular  gentry  obliged  to  talk  at  a dif- 
tance  through  a fpeaking-trumpet,  or  ap- 
ply their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a whifpering 
gallery.  The  Wits,  who  'will  not  conde- 
feend  to  utter  any  thing  but  ?ibon  and 
the  Whilllers  or  Tune-hummers,  who  never 
articulate  at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agree- 
ably together  in  concert ; and  to  thofe  tink- 
ling cymbals  I would  alfo  add  the  found- 
ing brafs,  the  Bawlcr,  who  enquires  after 
your  health  with  the  bellowing  of  a town- 
crier. 

The  Tatlers,  whofe  pliable  pipes  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  foft  parts  of 
converfation,”  and  fweetly  “ prattling  out 
of  falhion,”  make  very  pretty  mufic  from 
a beautiful  face  and  a female  tongue;  but 
from  a rough  manly  voice  and  coarfe  fea- 
tures, mere  nonfenfe  is  as  harfli  and  diflb- 
nant  as  a jig  from  a hurdy-gurdy.  The 
Swearers  1 have  fpoken  of  in  a former  pa- 
per ; but  the  Half-fwearers,  who  fplit,  and 
mince,  and  fritter  their  oaths  into  gad^s 
kudy  ad’’s  ffjy  and  demme ; the  Gothic 
humbiiggeis,  and  thofe  who  “ nick-name 
God’s  creatures,”  and  call  a man  a cab- 
bage, a crab,  a queer  cub,  an  odd  filh, 
and  an  unaccountable  mufkiriy  Ihould  never 
come  into  company  without  an  interpreter. 
But  I will  not  tire  my  reader’s  patience  by 
pointing  out  all  tlie  pefls  of  converfation: 
nor  dwell  particnlatiyon  the  Senflbles,  who 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  moft  trivial 
points,  and  ipeak  in  fentences  ; the  Won* 
derers,  who  are  always  wondering  what 
o’clock  it  is,  or  wondering  whether  it  will 
rain  or  no,  or  wondering  when  the  moon 
changes,  the  Phrafeologifts,  who  explain 
a thing  by  all  that,  or  enter  into  particu- 
lars with  this  and  that  and  t* other ; and 
laftly,  the  Silent  Men,  who  feem  afraid  of 
opening  their  mouths,  left:  they  fliould 
catch  cold,  and  literally  obferve  the  pre. 

cept 
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eept  of  the  gofpel,  by  letting  riieir  conver- 
fation  be  only  yea  yea,  and  nay  nay. 

The  rational  intercourfe  kept  up  by  coii- 
verfation,  is  one  of  our  principal  dirtinc- 
tions  from  brutes.  We  thould  therefore 
endeavour  to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to 
our  advantage,  and  confider  the  organs  of 
fpeechas  the  inftruments  of  underftanding  : 
we  Ihould  be  very  careful  not  to  tile  them 
as  the  weapons  of  vice,  or  tools  of  folly, 
and  do  our  utmoft  to  unlearn  any  trivial  of 
ridiculous  habits,  which  tend  to  leflen  the 
value  of  fuch  an  ineflimable  prerogative. 
It  is,  indeed,  imagined  by  fome  philofo- 
phers,  that  even  birds  and  beads  (though 
without  the  power  of  articulation)  perfed- 
ly  underftand  one  another  by  the  founds 
they  utter ; and  that  dogs,  cats,  &c.  have 
each  a particular  language  to  themfelves, 
like  different  nations.  Thus  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  nightingales  of  Italy 
have  as  fine  an  ear  to  their  own  native 
wood-notes,  as  any  fignor  or  fignora  for 
an  Italian  air;  that  the  boars  of  Weftpha- 
lia  gruntle  as  expreffively  through  the  nofe 
as  the  inhabitants  in  High-German  ; and 
that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of  Holland 
croak  as  intelligibly  as  the  natives  jabber 
their  Low-Dutch.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  confider  thofe,  whofe  tongues  hard- 
ly feem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  rcafon, 
and  do  not  keep  up  the  proper  converfa- 
tion  of  human  creatures,  as  imitating  the 
language  of  different  animals.  Thus,  for 
inflance,  the  affinity  between  chatterers 
and  monkeys,  and  praters  and  parrots, is  too 
obvious  not  to  occur  at  once : Gmnters  and 
Growlers  may  be  juflly  compared  to  hogs: 
Snarlers  are  curs,  that  continually  fliew  their 
teeth,  but  never  bite  ; and  the  fpltfire  paf- 
fionate  are  a fort  of  wild  cats,  that  will  not 
bear  firoking,  but  will  pur  when  they  are 
pleafed.  Complainers  are  fcreech-owls  ; 
and  ftory-tellers,  always  repeating  the  fame 
dull  note,  are  cuckoos.  Poets  that  prick 
up  their  ears  at  their  own  hideous  braying, 
are  no  better  than  affes : Critics  in  general 
are  venomous  ferpents,  that  delight  in 
billing  ; and  fome  of  them,  who  have  got 
by  heart  a few  technical  terms  without 
knowing  their  meaning,  are  no  other  than 
magpies.  Connoijfeur. 

§ 1 1 8.  A Citizen' s Country  Houfe  defcrihed* 
Sir, 

I remember  to  have  feen  a little  French 
novel,  giving  an  account  of  a citizen  of 
Paris  making  an  excurfion  into  the  coun- 
try, He  imagines  himfelf  about  to  un- 
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dertake  a long  voyage  to  fome  firange  re- 
gion, where  the  natives  were  as  different 
from  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  city  as  the 
moil  dillant  nations.  He  accordingly  takes 
boat,  and  is  landed  at  a village  about  a 
league  from  the  capital.  When  he  is  fet 
on  fhore,  he  is  amazed  to  fee  the  people 
fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
drefs,  and  ufe  the  fame  cufloms  with  him- 
felf. He,  who  had  fpent  all  his  life  within 
the  fight  of  Pont  Neuf,  looked  upon  every 
onethat  lived  out  of  Paris  as  a foreigner; 
and  though  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  travels 
was  not  three  miles,  he  was  as  much  fur- 
prized,  as  he  would  have  been  to  meet  with 
a colony  of  Frenchmen  on  the  Terra  In- 
cognita. 

In  your  late  paper  on  the  amufements  of 
Sunday,  you  have  fet  forth  in  what  man- 
ner our  citizens  pafs  that  day,  which  moll 
of  them  devote  to  the  country  ; but  I wifh 
you  had  been  more  particular  in  your  de- 
feriptions  of  thofe  elegant  rural  manfions, 
which  at  once  (hew  the  opulence  and  the 
tafte  of  our  principal  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  artificers. 

I went  laft  Sunday,  in  compliance  with 
a moft  preffing  invitation  from  a friend,  to 
fpend  the  whole  day  with  him  at  one  of 
thefe  little  feats,  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  his  retirement  once  a week  from  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  pleafantly  lituated  about  three 
miles  from  London,  on  the  fide  of  a public 
road,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a dry- 
ditch,  over  which  is  a little  bridge,  confift- 
ing  eff  two  narrow  planks,  leading  to  the 
houfe.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe 
there  is  noprofped;  but  Lorn  the  garrets, 
indeed,  one  may  fee  two  men  hanging  in 
chains  on  Kennington-common,  with  adif- 
tant  view  of  St.  Paul’s  cupola  enveloped 
in  a cloud  of  fraoke.  I fet  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  my  friend’s  book-keeper,  wi|^  was 
my  guide.  When  I came  to  the  houfe,  I 
found  my  friend  in  a black  velvet  cap  fit- 
ting at  the  door  fmoaking ; he  welcomed 
me  into  the  country  ; and  after  having 
made  me  obferve  the  turnpike  on  my  left, 
and  the  Golden  Sheaf  on  my  right,  he  con- 
duced me  into  his  houfe,  where  I was  re- 
ceived by  his  lady,  who  made  a thoufand 
apologies  for  being  catched  in  fuch  a difha- 
bille. 

The  hall  (for  fo  I was  taught  to  call  it) 
had  its  white  wall  almoft  hid  by  a curious 
colleCion  of  prints  and  paintings.  On  one 
fide  was  a large  map  of  London,  a plan 
and  elevation  of  the  Manlion  Houfe,  with 
feveral  leffer  views  of  the  public  buildings 
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«nd  halls : oil  the  other,  was  the  Death  of 
the  Stag,  finely  coloured  by  Mr.  Overton : 
clofe  by  the  parlour-door  there  hung  a pair 
of  llag’s  horns ; over  which  there  was  laid 
acrofs  a red  roquelo,  and  an  amber-headed 
cane.  Over  the  chimney-picce  was  niy 
friend’s  pidlure,  who  was  drawn  bolt  up- 
right in  a full-bottomed  perriwig,  a laced 
cravat  with  the  fringed  ends  appearing 
through  a button-hole,  a fnu If- coloured 
velvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a red  velvet 
waiilcoat  trimmed  with  gold,  one  hand 
fiuck  in  the  bofom  of  his  fliirt,  and  the 
other  holding  out  a letter  with  this  fuper» 
fcription  : “To  Mr.  — common-coun- 
cil-man of  Farringdon-ward  without.’* 
My  eyes  were  then  directed  to  another 
figure  in  afcarlet  gown,  who  I was  inform- 
/ cd  was  my  friend’s  wife’s  great  great  uncle, 
and  had  been  iherilf  and  knighted  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  the  Firrt.  Madam  her- 
felf  filled  up  a pannel  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
in  the  habit  of  a fhepherdefs,  fiiielling  to 
a nofegay,  and  llroking  a ram  with  gilt 
horns» 

I was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  fee 
what  he  has  pleafed  to  call  his  garden, 
w'hich  was  nothing  more  than  a yard  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  contained  about 
a dozen  little  pots  ranged  on  each  fide  with 
lilies  and  coxcombs,  fupported  by  fome  old 
laths  painted  green,  with  bowls  of  tobacco- 
pipes  on  their  tops.  At  the  end  of  this 
garden  he  bade  me  take  notice  of  a little 
Iquare  building  furrounded  with  filleroy, 
which  he  told  me  an  alderman  of  great 
talle  had  turned<%nto  a temple,  by  ert  ding 
fome  battlements  and  fpires  of  painted 
wood  on  the  front  of  it : but  concluded 
with  a hint,  that  I might  retire  to  it  upon 
occafion. 

As  the  riches  of  a country  are  vifible  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  dwellings,  we  may  venture 
to  fay  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  England  is 
very  flourifhing  and  profperous ; and  if 
our  tafie  for  building  encreafes  with  our 
opulence,  for  the  next  century,  we  lhall  be 
able  to  boafl  of  finer  country-feats  belong- 
ing to  our  Ihopkeepers,  artificers,  and  other 
plebeians,  than  the  moll  pompous  deferip- 
lions  of  Italy  or  Greece  have  ever  record- 
ed. We  read,  it  is  true,  of  country-feats 
belonging  to  FUny,  Hortenfius,  Lucullus, 
and  other  Romans,  They  were  patricians 
of  great  rank  and  fortune  : there  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  their 
villas.  But  who  has  ever  read  of  a Chinefe- 
br-idge  belonging  to  an  Attic  tallow-chand- 


ler, or  a Roman  paftry-cook  ? Or  coutdf 
any  of  their  fhoe-makers  or  taylors  boail 
a villa  with  his  tin  cafeades,  paper  ftatues, 
and  Gothic  root-houfes  I Upon  the  above 
principles  we  may  expcfl,  that  pofterity 
will  perhaps  fee  a cheefemonger’s 
riiim  at  Brentford,  a poulterer’s  theriotro^ 
phium  at  Chifwick,  and  an  ornithon  in  a 
filhmonger’s  garden  at  Putney, 

ConnoiJJhir , 

§ I19.  Humorous  Scene  hetnveen 

the  Critic  (jatirically  reprefented  by  Swi  f t 
as  madj  and  the  D odor* 

Scene  D e n n i s’j  Garret. 

Dennis,  Doctor,  Nurse,  Lintot 
the  Bookfeller^  and  another  Author. 

Dennis.  ^Looking  and  bringing  out 

his  '-words  Jlonwly  and formally.^ 

Beware,  Dodlor,  that  it  fare  not  with 
you,  as  it  did  with  yoU'-  predeceflbr,  the  fa- 
mous Hippocrates,  whom  the  miftaken  ci- 
lizens  of  Abdera  fent  for,  in  this  very  man- 
ner, to  cure  the  philofopher  Democritus.- 
He  returned  full  of  admiration  at  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  perfpn  whom  he  had  fuppofecl 
a lunatic.  Behold,  Do6lor,  it  was  thus 
that  Ariftotle  himfelf,  and  all  the  great  an- 
cients, fpent  their  days  and  nights  wrapped 
up  in  criticifm,  and  befet  all  round  with 
their  own  writings.  As  for  me,  be  affured, 
I have  no  difeafe  befides  a fwdling  in  my 
legs,  of  which  I fay  nothing,  fmee  your  art 
may  farther  Certify  you. 

Dodor.  Pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  contract 
this  fwelling  } 

Dennis.  By  criticifm. 

Dodor.  By  criticifm  ! that’s  a diftem- 
per  I have  never  heard  nor  read  of. 

Dennis,  Death,  Sir ! a dillemper!  it 
is  ho  dillemper  ; but  a noble  art.  I have 
fat  fourteen  hours  a day  at  it : and  are 
you  a dodlor,  and  don’t  know  that  there’s 
a communication  between  the  brain  and 
the  legs  ? 

Dodor.  What  made  you  fit  fo  many 
hours,  Sir  ? 

Dennis.  Cato,  Sir. 

Dodor.  Sir,  I fpeak  of  your  dillemper. 
What  gave  you  this  tumour  t 
Dennis.  Cato,  Cato,  Cato  *. 

Nurfe.  For  God’s  fake,  Do<fnr,  rame 
not  this  evil  fpirit ; it  is  the  whole  caule  ol 

• He  publiihed  Re.maiks  on  Cato,  in  the  year 
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ills  madnefs.  Alas  ! poor  mader  will  have 
his  fits  again.  \^AlmoJl  cry  mg. 

Liniot.  Fits  ! with  a pox  ! a man  may 
we'i  have  fits  and  fwelled  legs,  that  fits 
writing  fourteen  hours  in  a day.  The 
Remarks,  the  Remarks,  have  brought  all 
his  complaints  upon  him. 

Dodor.  The  Remarks  1 what  are  they  ? 

Dennis.  Death  ! have  you  never  read 
my  Remarks  ? I’ll  be  hang’d  if  this  nig- 
gardly bookfeller  has  advertifed  the  book 
as  it  Ihould  have  been. 

Lintot.  Not  advertife  it,  quoth’a  ! pox  ! 

I have  laid  oat  pounds  after  pounds  in  ad- 
vertifmg.  There  has  been  as  much  done 
for  the  book  as  could  be  done  for  any  book 
in  Chriftendom. 

Dodor.  V/e  had  better  not  talk  of  books. 
Sir,  I am  afraid  they  are  the  fuel  that  feed 
his  dilirium.  Mention  books  no  more. 
——1  defire  a word  in  private  with  this 
gentleman. — I fuppofe.  Sir,  you  are  his 
apothecary. 

Gent.  Sir,  I am  his  friend. 

Dodor,  I doubt  it  not.  What  regimen 
have  you  obferved  fince  he  has  been  under 
your  care.^  You  remember,  1 fuppofe,  the 
paffage  in  Celfus,  which  fays,  If  the  pa- 

dent  on  the  third  day  have  an  interval, 

fufpend  the  medicines  at  night.”  Let 
fumigations  be  ufed  to  corroborate  the 
brain.  I hope  you  have  upon  no  account 
promoted  llernutation  by  hellebore. 

Gent.  Sir,  you  miftake  the  matter 
quite. 

Dodor.  What  1 an  apothecary  tell  a 
phyfician  he  miftakes  ! you  pretend  to  dif- 
pure  my  prefeription  ! Pharmacopola  com- 
i>')nant.  Medicus  fclus  prcsfcribat.  Fumi- 
gate him,  I fay,  this  very  evening,  while 
he  is  relieved  by  an  interval. 

Dennis.  Death,  Sir,  do  you  take  my 
friend  for  an  apothecary  ! a man  of  genius 
and  learning  for  an  apothecary  ! Know, 
Sir,  that  this  gentleman  profelfes,  like  my- 
felf,  the  two  nobleft  fciences  in  the  univerfe, 
criticifm  and  poetry.  By  the  immortals, 
hve  himfelf  is  author  of  three  whole  para- 
graphs in  my  Remarks,  had  a hand  in  my 
Public  Spirit,  and  afliiled  mein  my  deferip- 
tion  of  the  furies  and  infernal  regions  in 
my  Appius. 

Lintot.  He  is  an  author.  You  miftake 
the  gentleman,  Doaor.  He  has  been  an 
author  thefe  twenty  years,  to  his  bookfel- 
ler’s  knowledge,  if  to  no  one’s  elfe, 

^ Dennis.  Is  all  the  town  in  a combina- 
tion ? fhall  poetry  fall  to  the  ground  ? muft 
our  reputation  in  foreign  countries  be  quite 
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loft } O deftruaion  ! perdition  ! curfed 
opera  ! confounded  opera  * ! as  poetry 
once  raifed  critics,  fo,  when  poetry  fails, 
critics  are  overturned,  and  the  world  is 
no  more. 

Dodor.  He  raves,  he  raves.  He  muft 
be  pinioned,  he  muft  be  ftrait-vvaiftcoated, 
that  he  may  do  no  mifehief. 

Denmst  O I am  fick ! I am  fick  to 
death  ! 

.Dodor.  That  is  a good  fymptom,  a 
very  good  fymptom.  To  be  fick  to  death, 
(fays  the  modern  theory)  is  Symptoma 
preeclarum.  When  a patient  is  fenfible  of 
his  pain  he  is  half-cured.  Pray,  Sir,  of 
what  are  you  fick  } 

Dennis.  Of  every  thing.  Of  every 
thing,  I am  fick  of  the  fentiments,  of  the 
didion,  of  the  protafis,  of  the  epitafis,  and 
the  cataftrophe.— Alas ! for  the  loft  drama  I 
the  drama  is  no  more  ! 

Nurfe.  If  you  want  a dram.  Sir,  I will 
bring  you  a couple  of  penn’orths  of  gin  in 
a minute.  Mr.  Lintot  has  drank  the  laft 
of  the  noggin. 

Dennis.  O fcandalous  want ! O Ihame- 
ful  omiftion  ! By  all  the  immortals,  here  is 
not  the  ftiadow  of  a pcerip^etia!  no  change 
of  fortune  in  the  tragedy  ! 

Nurfe.  Pray,  Sir,  don’t  be  uneafy  about 
change.  Give  me  the  fixpence,  and  I’ll 
get  you  change  immediately  at  the  gin- 
Ihop  next  door. 

Dodor.  Hold  your  peace,  good  woman. 
His  fit  increafes.  We  muft  call  for  help. 

Mr.  Lintot,  a hold  him,  pray.  \^Dodor 

gets  behind  Lintot.'\ 

Lintot,  Plague  on  the  mfh  ! I am  afraid 
he  is  really  mad.  And  if  he  be,  who  the 
devil  will  buy  the  remarks .?  I wilh  [/cratch- 
ing  his  head'\  he  had  been  belh-t,  rather 
than  I had  meddled  with  his  Remarks. 

Dodor,  He  muft  ufe  the  cold  bath,  and 
be  cupped  on  the  head.  The  fymptoms 
feem  defperate.  Avicen  fays,  If  learn- 
“ ing  be  mixed  with  a brain  that  is  not  of 
a contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain 
“ ferments  till  it  be  totally  exhaufted.” 
We  muft  endeavour  to  eradicate  thefe  in- 
digefted  ideas  out  of  the  pericranium,  and 
to  reftore  the  patient  to  a compent  know- 
ledge of  himfelf. 

Dennis,  Caitiffs,  ftand  off!  unhand  me, 
mife reants  ! [The  Dodor,  the  Nurfe,  and 
Lintot,  run  out  of  the  room  in  a hurry,  and 
tumble  do-ven  the  garret-flairs  all  together, \ 

Is  the  man,  whofe  labours  are  calculated 

^ He  wrote  a treatife  to  prove,  that  the  decay 
of  public  fpirit  proceeds  from  the  Italian  opera. 
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to  bring  the  town  to  veafon,  mad  ? Is  the 


man,  who  fettles  poetry  on  the  bafis  of  an- 
tiquity, mad  r See  Longinus  in  my  right 
hand,  and  Aridotie  in  my  left ! after 

the  Dsaor,  the  Bookfellerj  and  the  Nurfe,  from 
the  top  of  the  fairs.^  I am  the  only  man 
among  the  moderns,  that  fupports  the  ve- 
sierable  ancients.  And  am  I to  be  alTaf- 
hnated?  iliall  a bookfeller,  who  has  lived 
upon  my  labours,  take  away  that  life  to 
which  he  owes  his  fupport  r [Goes  into  his 
garret f and  fruts  the  door.  ] 

§ 120.  The  t^o  Bees, 

On.  a fine  morning  in  May,  two  bees  fet 
forward  in  queft  of  honey  ; the  one  wile 
and  temperate,  the  other  carelei's  and  ex- 
travagant. They  foon  arrived  at  a garden 
enriched  with  aromatic  herbs,  the  moll 
fiiigrant  flowers,  and  the  moll:  delicious 
fruits.  They  regaled  themi'eivcs  for  a 
time  on  the  various  dainties  that  were 
fpread  before  them  : the  one  loading  his 
thigh  at  intervals  with  provifions  for  the 
hive  againft  the  didant  winter  ; the  other 
revelling  in  Tweets,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  his  prefent  gratification.  At 
length  they  found  a wide-mouthed  phial, 
that  hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a peach- 
tree,  filled  with  honey  ready-tempered,  and 
expofed  to  their  tafte  in  the  moll  alluring 
manner.  The  thougluleTs  epicure,  Tpite 
of  all  his  friend’s  remonllrances,  plunged 
headlong  into  tiie  vellcl,  relolving  to  in- 
dulge himlelf  in  all  the  picafures  of  fen- 
fuality.  The  philofopher,  on  the  other 
hand,  Tipped  a little  with  caution  : but  be- 
ing fufpicious  of  danger,  flew  off  to  fruits 
and  dowers;  where,  by  the  moderation  of 
his  meals,  he  improved  his  relilh  for  the 
true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upo’t]  his  friend,  to  en- 
quire whether  he  would  return  to  the  hive  ; 
but  found  him  furfei ted  in, Tweets,  which 
he  was  as  unable  to  leave,  as  to  enjoy. 
Clogged  in  his  wings,  enfeebled  in  his  feet, 
and  his  whole  frame  totally  enervated,  he 
w'as  but  jull  able  to  bid  his  friend  adieu, 
and  to  lament  with  his  lateft  breath,  that, 
though  a tafle  of  pleafure  might  quicken 
the  relifh  of  life,  an  unreftrained  indul- 
gence is  inevitable  deflrudion. 

§ 1 2 1 , Pleafant  Scene  of  Anger,  and  the 
D if  appointment  of  it. 

There  came  jnto  a bookfeller’s  Ihop  a 
very  learned  man,  with  an  ercdl  folemn 
air  : who,  though  a perTon  of  great  parts 
otherwife,  is  flow  in  underflanding  any 


thing  which  makes  againll  hiniTelf.  After  j 
he  had  turned  over  many  volumes,  Taid  the 
feller  to  him, — bir,  you  know  I have  long 
afked  you  to  fend  me  back  the  firfl  volume 
of  French  Sermons  I formerly  lent  you. 
Sir,  faid  the  chapman,  I have  often  looked 
for  it  but  cannot  find  it : it  is  certainly 
lod ; and  I know  not  to  whom  1 lent  it,  it 
is  To  many  years  ago.  Then,  Sir,  here  is 
the  other  volume  ; I’ll  Tend  you  home  that, 
and  pleafe  to  pay  for  both.  My  friend, 
replied  he,  can’ll  thou  be  To  TenTelcTs,  as  not 
to  know,  that  one  volume  is  as  impeiTeft  ! 
in  my  library,  as‘  in  your  fliop  ? Yes,  Sir;  ^ 
but  it  is  you  have  loll  the  firll  volume ; and, 
to  be  (liort,  I will  be  paid.  Sir,  anTwered  i 
the  chapman,  you  are  a young  man  ; yoar 
book  is  loft  ; and  learn,  by  this  little  lofs,  ■ 
to  bear  much  greater  adverfities,  which  i 
you  mull  expe<ft  to  meet  with.  Yes,  Sir,  ' 
rii  bear  when  I muft  ; but  I have  not  loft  ' 
ftovv,  for  T fay  you  have  it,  and  fhall  pay 
me.  ' Friend,  you  grow  warm  ; I tell  you, 
the  book  is  loft ; and  1 forefee,  in  the  < 
courfe  even  of  a profperous  life,  that  you  ||j 
will  meet  aftlidions  to  make  you  mad,  if 
you  cannot  bear  this  trifle.  Sir,  t!>ere  is,  in  j 
this  cafe,  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  i 
the  book.  I fay,  Sir,  I have  not  the  ! 
book  ; but  your  paftioii  will  not  let  you  hear  : 
enough  to  be  informed  that  I have  it  not.  • 
Learn  refignation  betimes  to  the  diftreft'es  I 
of  this  lil’e  : nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume  ; it  i 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  of  an 
impatient  fpirit;  and  an  impatient  fpiritis  \ 
never  without  woe.  Wa.s  ever  any  thing 
like  this  ? — Yes,  Sir,  there  have  been  many  i 
things  like  this.  The  lofs  is  but  a trille  ; ij 
but  your  temper  is  wanton,  and  incapable  I 
of  the  leaft  pain  ; therefore,  let  me  advife 
you,  be  patient : the  book  is  loft,  but  do  • 
not  you,  for  that  reafon,  lofe  yourfelf. 

■ Spectator . 

§ 122.  Falf  aff* s Encomiums  on  Sack, 

A good  fherris-fack  hath  a two-fold  ope- 
ration ill  it — It  afeends  me  into  the  brain  : 
dries  me,  there,  all  the  fooliih,  dull,  and 
crusiy  vapours  which  environ  it;  makes  it 
apprehenfive,  quick,  inventive ; full  of  nim- 
ble, fiery,  and  dele^lable  lhapes,  which 
delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit, 
—The  fecond  property  of  your  excellent 
fherris,  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ; which 
before,  cold  and  fettled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale,  wliich  is  the  badge  of  pufillani- 
mity  and  cowardice.  But  the  fherris  warms 
it,  and  makes  its  courfe  from  the  inwards 

to 
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r to  the  parts  extreme^  It  illuminateth  the 
e face,  which,  as  a beacon,  gi'/e^  warning  to 
yj  all  the  rell  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to 
;j  arm;  and,  then,  the  vital  commoners,  and 
inland  petty  fpirits,  mailer  me  ail  to  their 
1,  captain,  the  heart;  who,  great,  and  puffed 
fj  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  cou- 
li  rage,  and  this  valour  comes  of  fherris. 
i’  So  that  ikill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  with- 
out  fack,  for  that  fets  it  a work;  and  learn- 
j ing  a mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a devil, 
i till  fack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  adt 
I and  ufe.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince 
! Harry  is  valiant ; for  the  cold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  father  lie  hath,  like 
. lean,  llerile,  and  bare  lan:i,  manured,  huf- 
banded,  and  tilled,  with  drinking  good, 
and  good  ftore  of  fertile  fherris. — If  I had 
a thoufand  ions,  the  firft  human  principle 
I would  teach  them,  lliould  be— To  for- 
fwear  thin  potations,  and  to  addidl  them- 
i'elves  to  fack.  Shakcfpea'e,  » 

§ 123.  Hoifpur  reading  a hotter . 

But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I 
could  be  well  contented  to  be  ther^.  in 
“ refpcdl  of  the  love  1 be.ar  your  hoiil^.” 
— He  could  be  contented  to  be  there  1 
Why  is  he  not  then  — In  refpedt  of  the 
love  he  bears  our  houfe  ! He  fliews  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves 
oar  houfe.  Let  me  fee  fome  more.  “ The 
“ purpofe  you  undertake  is  dangerous,” 
’ — Why,  that’s  certain:  *tis  dangerous  to 
take  a cold,  to  ileep,  to  drink  ; but  1 tell 
you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle  dan- 
ger, we  pluck  this  flower  fafety.  “ The 
I purpofe  you  undertake  is  dangerous ; 

^ ‘‘  the  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain  ; 

■ ‘‘  the  time  itfelf,  unforted ; and  your  whole 

“ plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of  fo 
great  an  oppofltion.” — Say  you  fo,  fiy 
you  fo  ? 1 fay  unto  you  again,  you  are  a 
fiiallovv  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What 
a lackbrain  is  this  ! Our  plot  is  a good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid  ; our  friends  true  and 
conflant;  a good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expeclation ; an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a frolly-fpirited 
rogue  this  is  ! Why,  my  lord  of  York, 
commends  the  plot,  and  the  general  courfe 
of  the  adlion.  By  this  hand,  if  I were 
now  by  this  rafeal,  I could  brain  him  with 
his  lady’s  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father, 
my  uncle,  and  myfelf ; lord  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glen- 
dower  r Is  there  not,  befid^,  the  Dou- 
glas ? Have  I not  all  their  letters,  to 
eet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next 


month  ? and  are  there  not  fome  of  them 
fee  forward  already  ? What  a Pagan  raf- 
cal  is  this  ! an  infidel  1— Ha  I you  lhall 
fee  now,  in  very  finccrity  of  fear  and  cold 
licart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.  O 1 I could  divide  my- 
felf, and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a 
difli  of  ikimmed  milk  with  fo  honour- 
able an  adlion. — Hang  him  ! let  him  tell 
the  king.  We  are  prepared,  I will  fet 
forward  to-night.  lbid» 

§ 124.  Soliloquy  on  Honour. 

Owe  Heaven  a death  ! ’Tis  not  due 
yet;  and  I would  be  loth  to  pay  him  be- 
fore his  day.  Wnatneed  I be  fo  forward 
with  him  that  calls  not  on  me? — Well, 
’tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But 
how  if  honour  pricks  me  olf  when  I come 
on  ? how  then  ? Can  honour  fet  to  a leg  ? 
no:  or  an  arm?  no:  or  take  away  die 
grief  of  a wound  ? no.  Honour  hath  no 
fkill  in  furgery,  then?  no.  What  is  ho- 
nour? a word.  What  is  that  word  ho- 
nour ? air;  a trim  reckoning.  Who  hath 
it?  he  that  died  a Wednefday.  Doth  he 
feel  it?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it?  no.  It  is 
infenfible  then  ? yea  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? no.  Why  ? 
detradlion  will  not  fuffer  it;  therefore,  I’U 
none  of  it;  honour  is  a mere ’fcutcheon  ; 
and  ib  ends  my  catechifm.  Ibid. 

§ 125.  The  perfedl  Speaker. 

Imagine  to  yourfelves  a Deinoflhenes 
addrefling  the  moll  illuflrious  nflembly  in 
the  world,  upon  a point  whereon  the  fate 
of  the  moll  illullrious  of  nations  depended. 
— How  awful  fuch  a med^irtg  ! How  vafl: 
the  fubjeft ! — Is  man  pofleffed  of  talents 
adequate  to  the  great  occafion  ? Adequate 
— yes,  fuperior.  By  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  auguftnefs  of  the  affembly  is 
loll  in  the  dignity  of  the  orator ; and  the 
Importance  of  the  fubjefl,  for  a while,  fu- 
perfeded,  by  the  admiration  of  his  talents. 
— With  what  ftrength  of  argument,  with 
what  powers  of  the  fancy,  with  what  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  does  he  aflault  and  fub- 
jugate  the  whole  man,  and,  at  once,  capti- 
vate his  reafon,  his  imagination,  and  his 
paflions !— To  effect  this,  mull  be  the  ut- 
mofl;  effort  of  the  moft  improved  Hate  of 
human  nature. — Not  a faculty  that  he  pof- 
feffes,  is  here  unemployed : not  a faculty 
that  he  pofleffes,  but  is  here  exerted  to  its- 
highelt  pitch.  All  his  internal  powers  are 
at  work:  all  his  external,  teftify  their  ener- 
gies. Within,  the,  memory,  the  fancy, 
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tlie  judgment,  the  paflions,  are  all  bufy 
without,  every  mufcle,  every  nerve,  is  ex- 
erted : not  a feature,  not  a limb,  but  fpeak. 
The  organs  of  the  body,  attuned  to  the 
exertions  of  the  mind,  through  the  kindred 
organs  of  the  hearers,  inftantaneoufly,  and 
as  it  were  with  an  eledrical  fpirit,  vibrates 
thofe  energies  from  foul  to  foul.— Not- 
withilnnding  thediverfity  of  minds  in  fuch 
a multitude,  by  the  lightning  of  eloquence, 
they  are  melted  into  one  mats — the  whole 
affembly,  actuated  in  one  and  the  fame 
way,  become,  as  it  were,  but  one  man,  and 
have  but  one  voice. — The  univerfal  cry  is 
—•Let  us  march  againft  Philip — let  us 
fight  for  our  liberties — let  us  conquer — or 
die  1 

§ 1 26.  Dijlempers  of  the  Mind  cured. 

Sir, 

Being  bred  to  the  fludy  of  phyfie,  and 
having  obferved,  with  forrow  and  regret, 
that  whatever  fuccefs  the  faculty  may  meet 
with  in  bodily  diftempers,  they  are  gene- 
rally baffled  by  dillempers  of  the  mind,  I 
have  made  the  latter  the  chief  fubjeft  of 
my  attention,  and  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  my  labour  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
Though  young  iu  my  profeffion,  I have 
had  a tolerable  fflare  of  experience,  and 
have  a right  to  expecl,  that  the  credit  of 
fome  extraordinary  cures  1 have  performed 
will  furnifh  me  with  opportunities  of  per- 
forming more.  In  the  mean  time,  I re- 
quire it  of  you,  not  as  a favour  to  myfelf, 
but  as  an  adl  of  juflice  to  the  public,  to  in- 
fert  the  following  in  your  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Abraham  Bufkin,  taylor,  was  horri- 
bly infeded  with  the  itch  of  flage-playing, 
to  the  grievous  difeomfiture  of  his  wife, 
and  the  great  detriment  of  ninefmall  chil- 
dren. 1 prevailed  with  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  theatres  to  admit  him  for  a 
fingle  rijght  in  the  charafler  of  Othello,  in 
which  it  may  be  remembered  that  a but- 
ton-maker had  formerly  dillinguifhed  him- 
felf ; when,  having  fecured  a feat  in  a con- 
venient corner  of  the  gallery,  by  the  dex- 
terous application  of  about  three  pecks  of 
potatoes  to  the  f neiput  and  occiput  of  the 
patient,  I entirely  cured  him  of  his  deli- 
rium ; and  he  has  ever  fince  betaken  him- 
felf  quietly  to  his  needle  and  thimble. 

Mr.  Edward  Snap  was  of  fo  choleric  a 
temper,  and  fo  extremely  apt  to  think  hiin- 
■felf  affronted,  that  it  was  reckoned  danger- 
ous even  to  look  at  him.  I tweaked  him 
by  the  nofe,  and  adminillered  the  proper 
application  behind;  and  he  is  nowfo  good- 
humoured,  that  he  will  take  the  groffefl 


affront  imaginable  without  fhewing  thsr 
leaft  refentment. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Puff,  a methodiff 
preacher,  was  fo  extravagantly  zealous^ 
and  laborious  in  his  calling,  that  his 
friends  were  afraid  he  would  bawl  himfclf  ' 
into  a cOnfumption.  By  my  intereft  with- 
a noble  lord,  I procured  him  a living  with 
a reafonable  income  ; and  he  nov/  behaves 
himfelf  like  a regular  divine  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  never  gets  into  a pul- 
pit. 

Mrs.  Diana  Bridle,  a maiden  lady,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  had  a conceit  that  ffie" 
was  with  child.  1 advlfed  her  to  convert 
her  imaginary  pregnancy  into  a real  one,- 
by  taking  a hulband;  and  Ihe  has  never 
been  troubled  with  fancies  of  that  kind- 
fine  e. 

Mr..  William  Moody,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  lived  in  a folitary  part  of 
Kent,  was  apt  to  be  very  low  fpirited  im 
an  eailerly  wind.  I nailed  his  weather- 
cock to  a wefterly  point;  and  at  prefent, 
whichfbever  way  the  wind  blows,  he  is- 
equally  cheerful. 

Alexander  Stingo,  Efq;  was  fo  ftrongly 
poffeffed  by  the  fpirit  of  witticifm,  that  he 
would  not  condefeend  to  open  his  lips  for 
any  thing  lefs  than  an  epigram.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  malady  he  has  been 
fo  deplorably  dull,  that  he  has  often  been 
filent  a w'hole  weelc  together.  T took  him 
into  my  own  houle  ; inllead  of  laughing  at 
his  jefts,  I either  pronounced  them  to  be 
puns,  or  paid  no  attention  to  them  at  all.  In 
a month  I perceived  a w^onderlul  alteration 
in  him  for  the  better  : from  thinking  with- 
out fpeaking,  he  began  to  fpeak  without 
thinking  ;•  at  prefent  never  fays  a good 
thing,  and  is  a very  agreeable  companion^ 

I Hkewife  cured  a lady  of  a longing  for 
ortolans,  by  a dozen  of  Dunftable  larks ; 
and  could  fend  you  many  other  remark- 
rible  inflances  of'the  efficacy  of  my  pre- 
fciiptions;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  3- 
fpecimen.  1 am,  &c. 

Bonnel  Thornton. 

§ 12-7.  Chariacler  of  a Choice  Spirit. 

Sir,  . ^ 

That  a tradefman  has  no  bufinefs  witil- 
humour,  unlefs  perhaps  in  the  way  of  his 
dealing ; or  with  writing,  unlefs^  in  his 
fliop-book,  is  a truth,  which  I believe  no-^ 
body  will  difpute  with  me.  I am  fo  unfor- 
tunate however  as  to  have  a nephew,  who, 
not  contented  with  being  a grocer,  is  m 
danger  of  abfolute  ruin  by  his  ambition 
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'Of  being  a wit;  and  having  forfaken  his 
•counter  for  Comus’s  Court,,  and  dignified 
.iiimfelf  with  the  appellation  of  a Choice 
Spirit,  is  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a 
bankrupt.  Inftead  of  dilbibuting  his  {bop- 
bills  as  he  ought,  he  waftes  a do/zen  in  a 
morning,  by  fcribbling  fhreds  of  his  non- 
fenfe  upon  the  back  of  them  ; and  a few 
days  fince  affronted  an  alderman,  his  bed 
^ullomer,  by  fending  him  a pound  of  prunes 
wrapt  up  in  a ballad  he  had  jull  written, 
called.  The  Citizen  outwitted,  or  a Bob 
for  the  Maniion-'Houfe. 

He  is  likewife  a regular  frequenter  of 
the  play-houfes,  and,  being  acquainted 
with  every  underling  of  each  theatre,  is  at 
an  annual  expence  of  ten  pounds  in  tickets 
for  their  refpe6tive  benefits.  They  gene- 
rally adjourn  together  from  the  play  to  the 
tavern ; and  there  is  hardly  a watchman, 
within  a mile  of  Covent  Garden,  but  has 
had  his  head  or  his  lantern  broke  by  one 
or  other  of  the  ingenious  fraternity. 

I turned  into  his  fliop  this  morning,  and 
had  no  fooner  fet  my  foot  upon  the  threih- 
old,  than  he  leaped  over  the  counter,  threw 
himfelf  into  an  attitude,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
.a/ked  me,  in  the  words  of  fome  play  that 
I remember  to  have  feen  formerly,  “ Whe- 
“ ther  1 was  a fpirit  of  health,  or  a goblin 
damned?’*  I told  him  he  was  an  iindu- 
tiful  young  dog  for  daring  to  accofi:  his 
uncle  in  that  irreverent  manner;  and  bid 
him  fpeak  like  a Chriftian,  and  a reafon- 
able  perfon.  Inftead  of  being  fenfible  of 
my  rebuke,  he  took  off  liis  wig,  and  hav- 
ing very  deliberately  given  it  two  or  three 
twirls  upon  his  fift,  and  pitched  it  upon  his 
♦ head  again,  faid  I was  a dry  old  fellow, 
and  ftiould  certainly  afford  them  much 
entertainment  at  the  club,  to  which  he  had 
the  impudence  to  invite  me : at  the  fame 
time  he  thruft  a card  into  my  hand,  con- 
taining a bill  of  fare  for  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment ; and,  as  a farther  inducement, 
.affured  me  that  Mr,  Twifter  himfelf  would 
be  in  the  chair ; that  he  was  a great  crea- 
ture, and  fo  prodlgioully  droll,  that  though 
he  had  heard  him  fing  the  fame  fongs,and 
repeat  the  fame  ftories,  a thoufand  times, 
he  could  ftill  attend  to  him  with  as  much 
pleafure  as  at  firft.  I caft  my  eye  over  the 
lift,  and  can  recoiled  ihe  following  items ; 

9^0  all  true  Lovers  of  Fun  and  f ocular  it jm 
« Mr.  Twifter  will  this  evening  take  off 
a cat,  worried  by  two  bull-dogs ; ditto, 
“ making  love  in  a gutter;  the  knife- 
grinder  and  his  wheel;  High-Dutch 


**  fquabble ; and  a hog  in  a ilaughter- 
**  houfe.” 

I afi'ured  him,  that  fo  far  from  having 
any  reliih  for  thofe  detellable  noiles,  the 
more  they  refembled  the  originals  the  lefs 
I ihould  like  them  ; apd,  if  I could  ever 
be  fool  enough  to  go,  fhould  at  leafl  be 
wife  enough  to  ftop  my  ears  till  I came  out 


again.  ^ 

Having  'lamented  my  deplorable  want 
of'talte,  by  the  elevation  of  his  eye-brows 
and  a fignificant  fhrug  of  his  fnouldcrs,  he 
thruft  his  fore-finger  againft  the  in  fide  oE, 
his  cheek,  and  plucking  it  out  of  his  mouth* 
with  a jerk,  made  a noile  which  v,ery  much 
refembled  the  drawing  of  a cork : I found, 
that  by  this  fignal  he  meant  to  afk  me,  if 
I chofe  a whet  ? I gave  my  confent  by  a 
fulky  kind  of  nod,  and  walked  into  the 
back-room,  as  much  aftiamed  of  my  ne- 
phew as  he  ought  to  have  been  of  himr 
ielf.  While  he  was  gone  to  fetch  a pint  of 
mountain  from  the  other  fide  of  the  ftreet, 

I had  an  .opportunity  to  minute  down  a 
few  of  the  articles  of  which  the  litter  of 
his  apartment  confifted,  and  have  feleded 
thefe,  as  the  moft  material,  from  among 
them  : 

On  one  of  the  fconces  by  the  chimney, 
a fmart  grizzle  bob-gig,  well  oiled 
and  powdered,  feather-topt,  and  bag- 
fronted. 

On  the  oppo'fite  feonce,  a fcratch. 

On  the  window-i'eat,  a Nankin  waift- 
coat,  bound  with  filver  twift,  without 
Ikirts  or  pockets,  ftained  with  red 
wine,  and  pretty  much  lb  rank, 

Ftemy  A pair  of  bucklkin  breeches,  in 
one  pocket  a cat-call,  in  the  other 
tire  mouth  of  a quart  bottle,  chipt  and 
ground  into  a fmooth  ring,  very  fit 
to  be  ufed  as  a fpying  glafs  by  thofe 
who  never  want  one. 

Item,  A red  plulh  frock  lappelkd  with 
ditto,  one  pocket  fluffed  with  orange- 
peel,  and  the  other  with  fquare  bits 
of  white  paper  ready  cut  and  dried 
for  a Ihower. 

In  the  corner,  a walking-ftaff,  not  poit- 
able. 

Itemy  A fmall  fwitch- 

On  the  head  of  the  bureau,  a letter- cafe, 
containing  a play-bili,  and  a quack- 
bill  ; a copy  of  verfes,  being  an  en- 
comium upon  Mr.  Twifter;  another 
of  four  lines,  which  he  calls  a dillich ; 
and  a third,  very  much  blotted  and 
fcratchcd,  and  yet  not  finifhed,  enr 
titled.  An  Extempore  Epigram. 

3 O 3 Having 
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Having  taken  this  inventory  of  his  goods 
and  furniture,  I fat  down  before  the  fire, 
to  devifp,  if  poffible,  fome  exi  edient  to  re- 
claim him;  wiien,  on  a fuddcn,  a found  like 
the  braying  of  an  afs  at  my  elbow,  alarmed 
me  to  fuch  a degree,  that  1 llarted  from 
my  feat  in  an  inftant,  and,  to  my  further 
ahonifhmem,  beheld  my  nephew,  almoit 
black  in  the  face,  covering  his  ear  with 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  exerting  the 
whole  force  of  his  lungs  in  imitating  that 
refpedlable  animal : I was  fo  exafperated 
a*  this  frelk  inftance  of  his  folly,  that  I 
told  him  hadily,  he  might  drink  his  wine 
alone,  and  that  I would  never  fee  his  face 
again,  till  he  fhould  think  proper  to  appear 
in  a charader  more  worthy  of  himfelf  and 
his  family.  He  followed  me  to  the  door 
wdthout  making  any  reply;  and,  having 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  flreet,  fell 
to  clapping  his  fides,  and  crowing  like  a 
cock,  with  the  utmoil  vehemence ; and 
centinued  his  triumphant  ejaculations  till 
i was  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

blaving  reached  niv  lodging,  I imme- 
diately refolved  to  fend  you  an  account  of 
his  abfurdities ; and  fhall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  him,  that  as  he  is  bled  with 
fuch  a variety  of  ufeful  talents,  and  fo  com- 
pletely accomplifhed  as  a Choice  Spirit,  I 
fliall  not  do  him  the  injurv  to  confider  him 
as  a tradefman,  or  mortify  him  hereafter 
by  endeavouring  to  give  him  any  allidance 
in  his  bufinefs, 

I am,  Szc. 

B.  Thornton. 

§ 128.  A Citi'z.en^s  Family  Jetting  out  for 
Brighthelmjone. 

Sir, 

That  there  are  many  diforders  peculiar 
to  the  prefent  age,  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  our  forefathers,  will  (I  be- 
lieve) be  agreed  by  all  phyficians,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  find  an  increale  of  their  fees 
from  them.  For  indance,  in  the  language 
of  the  advertifement,  “ Never  were  ner- 

vous  diforders  more  frequent:”  we  can 
hardly  meet  with  a lady  that  is  not  na- 
a-ar'TJoiis  to  the  lad  degree,  though  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  fcarce  ever 
heard  the  word  Nev'-ves  : the  gentlemen  too 
are  affeSlated  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
even  in  the  country  this  diforder  has  fpread 
like  the  fmall-pox,  and  infeded  whole  vil- 
lages, I have  known  a farmer  tofs  off  a 
glafs  of  brandy  in  the  morning  to  prevent 
his  hand  fliaking,  while  his  wife  has  been 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  the  fame  cor- 
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dial  with  her  tea,  becaufe  it  otherwife  would 
make  her  low-fpirired.  But  there  is  an 
epidemical  diforder  (that  was  formerly 
quite  unknown,  and  even  now  wants  a 
name)  which  feizes  whole  families  here  in 
town  at  this  feaiori  of  the  year.  As  [ can- 
not define  it,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  deferihe 
or  account  fo'.  it:  but  one  would  imagine, 
that  the  people  were  all  bit  by  a riuid  dog, 
as  the  fame  remedy  is  thought  neceffary. 
In  a word,  of  wiiatever  nature  the  coni- 
phiint  may  be,  it  is  imagined  that  nothing 
will  remove  it,  hut  fpending  the  fummer 
months  in  fome  dirty  fidiing  town  by  the 
ffa-fliorc  ; and  the  v/a,ter  is  judged  to  be 
niod  efficacious,  where  there  is  the  greateil 
refort  of  affilded  perfons. 

I called  upon  a friend  the  other  morn- 
ing, in  the  city,  pretty  early,  abour  bufi- 
nO'S,  v.'hen  1 was  furprifed  to  fee  a coach 
and  four  at  the  door,  which  the  ’prentice 
and  book  keeper  were  loading  with  trunks, 
portmanteaus,  baOcets,  and  band-boxes. 
The  front  glafs  was  fereened  by  two  round 
paper  hat-cafes  hung  up  before  it ; againffi 
one  door  was  placed  a guitar-cale;  and  a 
red  fattin  cardinal,  lined  and  edged  with 
fur,  was  pinned  againll  the  other  ; while 
the  ex'tremities  of  an  enormous  hoop- petti- 
coat relied  upon  each  window.  Thefe  pre- 
parations were  undoubtedly  for  a journey: 
and  when  I came  in,  1 found  the  family 
were  equipped  accordingly.  The  lady- 
mother  was  dreffed  in  a jofeph  of  fcarlet 
duffil,  buttoned  down  from  the  break  to 
the  feet,  with  a black  lilk  bonnet,  tied 
down  to  her  head  with  a white  handker- 
chief: little  mil's  (about  fixteen  years  of 
age)  had  a blue  camblet  jacket,  cuffed  and 
lappelled  with  pink  fiittin,  with  a narrow 
edging  of  filver  lace,  a black  beaver  hat, 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  vhite  ffiag, 
and  cocked  behind,  with  a filver  button 
and  loop,  and  a blue  feather.  The  old 
gentleman  had  very  little  particular  in  his 
drefs,  as  he  wore  his  ufual  pompadour- 
coloured  coat  with  gilt  buttons ; only  he 
had  added  to  it  a fcarlet  cloth  vvaikeoat, 
with  a broad  tarniflied  gold  lace,  which 
was  made  when  he  was  chofen  of  the  com- 
mon-council. Upon  my  entrance,  I natu- 
rally alked  them  if  they  were  going  into 
the  country  ; to  which  the  old  lady  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  at  the  fame  time  affur- 
ing  me,  that  fhe  was  forry  to  take  Mr. 

— from  his  bufinefs,  but  ihe  was 
obliged  to  it  on  account  of  her  health. 

Health  !”  fays  the  old  gentleman,  “ I 

don’t  underlland  your  whim-whams, 

not 
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**  not  I ; here  it  has  coft  me  the  Lord  knows 
« what  in  doctors  fluff  already,  without 
your  being  a pin  the  better  for  it;  and 
“ now  you  mufl  lug  me  and  ail  the  ffmily 
‘‘  to  Brighthelmflone.”  “ Why,  my  dear,” 

faid  the  lady,  “ you  know  Dr. 

tells  me,  there  is  nothing  will  do  my 
« fpirits  fo  much  good  as  bathing  in  the 
Tea,”  “ The  fea  !”  faid  the  old  gen- 
tleman; why  then  could  not  you  have 
taken  lodgings  at  Gravelend,  where  I 
“ might  have  eafily  come  in  the  evening, 
“ and  gone  back  time  enough  for  ’Change 
in  the  morning  ?”  The  good  lady  told 
him  that  he  had  no  tafte,  that  people  of  the 
beft  fafhion  went  to  Brighthelmflone,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  their  girl  ihould  lee 
a little  of  the  world.  To  this  mifs  aflcnted, 
by  declaring,  that  indeed  flie  had  been  no 
where  but  to  the  play,  and  the  caflle-con- 
cert,  fince  flie  had  left  the  boarding- fchool. 
Both  the  females  then  alked  me  an  hundred 
queflions,  fuch  as,  whether  the  fea  looked 
green,  and  how  much  bigger  it  was  than 
the  Thames, — till  the  maid  gave  them  no- 
tice that  every  thing  was  put  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, I law  them  into  the  coach;  and 
the  old  lady  did  not  forget  to  take  the 
pug-dog  with  her,  who,  fhe  declared, 
llrould  go  every  morning  into  the  fea, 
as  file  hud  been  told  it  was  good  for  the 
mange. 

I cannot  but  agree  with  my  city  friend, 
that  lodgings  at  Gravefend  would  anfwer 
all  the  common  purpofes  of  a jaunt  to 
Brighthelmflone  ; for  though  one  pretence 
for  vifitiiig  thefe  places  is,  2/2/0  the 

country y people  in  facl  do  not  leave  town, 
but  rather  carry  London  with  them.  Their 
way  of  living  is  exadlly  the  fame  as  here, 
and  their  amufements  not  very  different. 
They  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  mewed  up  in 
a little  dirty  lodging,  with  not  half  fogood 
a profpedt,  or  fo  good  an  air,  as  in  the  high 
road  at  Iflington  or  Knightforidge.  Their 
mornings  are  drauled  away,  with  perhaps 
afaunter  upon  the  beach,  which  commands 
the  delightful  view  of  half  a dozen  hoys, 
and  as  many  filhing-fmacks ; and  if  it  was 
not  for  a lounge  at  the  coffee-houfe,  or  the 
bookfeller’s,  they  would  be  at  a lofs  how 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  till  dinner.  The 
evenings  would  hang  no  lefs  heavy  on  their 
hands,  but  for  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  afiembly-room  ; where,  inflead  of  en- 
joying  the  cool  temperature  of  the  open 
air,  they  choofe  to  fwelter  in  a crov/d,  and 
be  almoft  fuffocated  with  their  own  breaths. 
Add  to  this  the  refrefliing  fummer  diver- 


flbn  of  jigging  it  to  the  delightful  mtific  of 
country  ferapers, — to  fay  nothing  of  the 
calnier  and  lefs  fudorific  exercife  of  the 
card- table.  But  what  is  mofl  ridiculous, 
is  the  attention  paid  to  drefs  in  thefe  pub- 
lic retirements,  where  a gentleman  or  a 
lady  is  expcfled  to  appear  as  gay  as  at 
court,  or  at  Ranelagh ; confequently,  as 
foon  as  yon  arrive  at  them,  you  have  bills 
civilly  thruft  into  your  hands,  acquainting 
you,  that  there  is  fuch  an'one,  a milliner, 
and  fuch  an  one,  an  hair-dreiTer,  from 
London. 

I am  a fmcere  well-wifner  to  your  pa* 
per,  Idd'C. 

Anthony  Freshwater. 

B.  Thornton. 

§ 129.  Charadier  of  a mighty  good  Kind  of 
Man. 

Sir, 

I have  always  thought  your  mighty  good 
kind  of  man  to  be  a very  good-for-nothing 
•fellow ; and  whoever  is  determined  to 
think  otherwife,  may  as  well  pafs  over 
what  follows. 

The  good  qualities  of  a mighty  good 
kind  of  man  (if  he  has  any)  are  of  the  ne- 
gative kind.  He  does  very  little  harm ; 
but  you  never  find  him  do  any  good.  He 
is  very  decent  in  appearance,  and  takes 
care  to  have  all  the  externals  of  fenfe  and 
virtue  ; but  you  never  perceive  the  heart 
concerned  in  any  word,  thought,  or  aflion. 
Not  many  love  him,  though  very  few  think 
ill  of  lii'm  : to  him  every  body  is  his  “ Dear 
Sir.”  though  he  cares  not  a farthing  for 
any  body  but  himfelf.  If  he  writes  to  you, 
though  you  have  but  the  flightefl:  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  he  begins  with  Dear  Sir,"” 
and  ends  with,  “I  am,  good  Sir,  your  ever 
“ fmcere  and  affeflionate  friend,  and  mofl: 
obedient  humble  fervant.”  You  may 
generally  find  him  in  company  with  older 
perfons  than  himfelf,  but  always  with  rich- 
er. He  does  not  talk  much  ; but  he  has  a 
“ Yes,”  or  a “ True,  Sir,”  or  You  ob- 
ferve  very  right.  Sir,”  for  every  word 
that  is  faid;  which,  with  the  old  gentry," 
that  love  to  hear. themfelves  talk,  makes 
him  pafs  for  a mighty  fenfible  and  difeern- 
ing,as  well  as  a mighty  good  kind  of  man. 
It  is  fo  familiar  to  him  to  be  agreeable, 
and  he  has  got  fuch  a habit  of  afienting  to 
every  thing  advanced  in  company,  that  he 
does  it  without  the  troublcof  thinking  what 
he  is  about.  1 have  known  fuch  a one,  af- 
ter having  approved  an  obfervation  made 
by  one  of  the  company,  alTcnt  with  “What 
3 O 4 “ you 
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“ you  fay  is  very  juft,”  to  an  oppofite  fen- 
tirnent  from  another  : and  I have  frequent- 
ly made  him  contradi£l  himfelf  five  times 
ill  a minute.  As  the  weather  is  a principal 
and  favourite  topic  of  a mighty  good  kind 
of  man,  you  may  make  him  agree,  that  it 
is  very  hot,  very  cold,  very  cloudy,  a fine 
funfhine,  or  it  rains,  fnows,  hails,  or  freezes, 
all  in  the  fame  hour.  The  wind  may  be 
high,  or  not  blo\v  at  all ; it  may  be  Eaft, 
Weft,  North,  or  South,  South  Eaft  and  by 
F.aft,  or  in  any  point  in  the  compah,  or 
any  point  not  in  the  compafs,  juft  as  you 
pleafe.  This,  in  a ftage-coach,  makes  him 
a mighty  agreeable  companion,  as  well  as 
a mighty  good  kind  of  man.  He  is  fo  ci- 
vil, and  fo  well-bred,  that  he  would  keep 
you  ftaading  half  an  hour  uncovered,  in  the 
rain,  rather  than  he  w'ould  ftep  into  your 
chariot  before  you  : and  the  dinner  is  in 
danger  of  growing  cold,  if  you  attempt  to 
place  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  He 
would  not  fufFer  a glafs  of  wine  to  approach 
his  lips,  till  he  had  drank  the  health  of 
half  the  company,  and  would  fooner  rife 
hungry  from  table,  than  not  drink  to  the 
other  half  before  dinner  is  over,  left  he 
fhould  offend  any  by  his  neglecl.  He  ne- 
ver forgets  to  hob  or  nob  with  the  lady  of 
the  family,  and  by  no  means  omits  to  tcaft 
her  fire-lide.  He  is  fure  to  take  notice  of 
little  mafter  and  mifs,  wdien  they  appear 
after  dinner,  and  is  very  aftiduous  to  win 
their  little  hearts  by  almonds  and  raifins, 
which  he  never  fails  to  carry  about  him 
for  that  purpofe.  This  of  courfe  vecoin- 
mends  him  to  mamma’s  efteem  : and  he  is 
not  only  a mighty  good  kind  of  man,  but 
fhe  is  certain  he  would  make  a mighty 
good  hufband. 

No  man  is  half  fo  happy  in  his  friend- 
fhips.  Almoft  every  one  he  names  is  a 
friend  of  his,  and  every  friend  a mighty 
good  kind  of  man.  1 had  the  honour  of 
walking  lately  with  one  of  thofe  good  crea- 
tures from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Picca- 
dilly; and,  I believe,  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
to  every  third  perfon  we  met,  with  a 

How  do  yon  do,  my  dear  Sir  1”  though, 
I found  he  hardly  knew  the  names  of  five 
of  thefe  intimate  acquaintances.  I was 
highly  entertained  with  the  greeting  be- 
tween my  companion,  and  another  mighty 
good  kind  of  man  that  we  met  in  the  Strand. 
You  w'ould  have  thought  they  were  bro- 
thers, and  that  they  had  not  feen  one  an- 
other for  many  years,  by  their  mutual  ex- 
preftions  of  joy  at  meeting.  They  both 
tallied  together,  not  with  a defign  of  op- 
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pofing  each  other,  but  through  eagernefs 
to  approve  what  each  other  faid.  I caught 
them  frequently,  crying,  **  Yes,”  toge- 
ther, and  very  true,”  You  are  very 

right,  my  dear  Sir  and  at  laft,  having 
exhaufted  their  favourite  topic  of,  what 
news,  and  the  weather,  they  concluded  with 
each  begging  to  have  the  vaft  pleafure  of 
an  agreeable  evening  with  the  other  very 
foon ; but  parted  without  naming  either 
time  or  place. 

I remember,  at  Weftminfter,  a mighty 
good  kind  of  boy,  though  he  was  gene- 
rally hated  by  his  fchool-fellovvs,  was  the 
darling  of  the  dame  where  he  boarded,  as 
by  his  means  fhe  knew  who  did  all  the 
mifehief  in  the  houfe.  He  always  finiihcd 
his  exercife  before  he  went  to  plav ; you 
could  never  find  a falfe  concord  in  his 
profe,  or  a falfe  quantity  in  his  verfe  ; and 
he  made  huge  amends  for  the  want  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit  in  his  compofitions,  by  having 
very  few  grammatical  errors.  If  you  could 
not  call  him  a fcholar,  you  muft  allow  ha 
took  great  pains  not  to  appear  a dunce. 
At  the  univerfity  he  never  failed  attending 
his  tutor’s  leisures,  was  conftant  at  prayers 
night  and  morning,  never  miffed  gates,  or 
the  hall  at  meal-times,  was  regular  in  his 
academical  exercifes,  and  took  pride  in  ap- 
pearing, on  all  occahons,  wiih  ipafters  of 
arts,  and  he  was  happy,  beyond  meafure, 
in  being  acquainted  with  feme  of  the  heads 
of  houfes,  who  were  glad  through  him  to 
know  what  pa  fled  among  the  under-gra- 
duates. Though  he  was  not  reckoned,  by 
the  college,  to  be  a Newton,  a Locke,  or  a 
Bacon,  he  was  univerfally  elleemed  by  the 
fenior  part,  to  be  a mighty  good  kind  of 
young  man;  and. this  even  placid  turn  of 
mind  has  recommended  him  to  no  fmall 
preferment  in  the  church. 

We  may  obferve,  when  thefe  mighty 
good  kind  of  young  men  come  into  the 
world,  their  attention  to  appearances  and 
externals,  beyond  which  the  generality  of 
people  feldom  examine,  procures  them  a 
much  better  fubfiftence,  and  a more  repu- 
table fituation  in  life,  than  ever  their  abi- 
lities, or  their  merit,  could  otherwife  entitle 
them  to.  Though  they  are  feldom  advanced 
very  high,  yet,  if  fuch  a one  is  in  orders, 
he  gets  a tolerable  living,  or  is  appointed 
tutor  to  a dunce  of  quality,  or  is  made  corn- 
par. ion  to  him  on  his  travels  ; and  then,  on 
his  return,  he  is  a mighty  polite,  as  well  as 
a mig.hty  good  kind  of  man.'  If  he  is  to 
be  a lawyer,  his  being  fuch  a mighty  good 
kind  of  man  will  make  the  attornies  fup- 
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ply  him  with  fpecial  pleadings  or  bills  and 
?mfwers  to  draw,  as  he  is  fufiiciently  qua- 
lified by  his  flow  genius  to  be  a dray-horle 
of  the  law.  But  though  he  can  never  hope 
to  be  a chancellor,  or  an  archbifnop,  yet,  if 
he  is  admitted  of  the  medical  college  in 
Warwick-lane,  he  will  have  a good  chance 
to  be  at  the  top  of  their  profefilon,  as  the 
fuccefs  of  the  faculty  depends  chiefly  on 
old  women,  fanciful  and  hyflerical  young 
ones,  whimfical  men,  and  young  children  ; 
among  the  generality  of  whom,  nothing 
recommends  a perfon  fo^much  as  his  being 
a mighty  good  kind  of  man. 

I mull  ow'n,  that  a good  man,  and  a man 
of  fenfe,  certainly  fhouid  have  every  thing 
that  this  kind  of  man  has  ; yet,  if  he  pof- 
fefies  no  more,  much  is  wanting  to  finilh 
and  complete  his  character.  Many  arc 
deceived  by  French  pafte  ; it  has  the  liiflre 
and  brilliancy  of  a real  diamond : but  the 
want  of  hardnefs,  the  efiential  property  of 
this  valuable  jewel,  difeovers  the  counter- 
feit, and  fhewsitto  be  of  no  intrinfle  value 
whatfoever.  If  the  head  and  the  heart  are 
left  out  in  the  charafler  of  any  man,  you 
might  as  well  look  for  a perfefl  beauty  in 
a female  face  without  a nofe,  as  to  expefl 
to  find  a valuable  man  without  fenfibility 
and  underflanding.  But  it  oft^n  happens, 
that  thefe  mighty  good  kind  of  men  are 
wolves  in  fneep’s  clothing;  that  their  want 
of  parts  is  fupplied  by  an  abundance  of  cun- 
ning, and  the  outward  behaviour  and  de- 
portment calculated  to  entrap  the  fhort- 
fighted  and  unwary. 

Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  thefe  kind  of  men  are 
no  better  than  blanks  in  the  creation ; if 
they  are  not  unjuft  llewards,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  reckoned  unprofitable  fervants; 
and  I would  recommend,  that  this  harm- 
lefs,  inoftenfive,  infipid,  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  fliould  be  married  to  a charafter  of 
a very  different  ftamp,  the  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman— an  account  of  whom  I fhall 
give  you  in  a day  or  two. 

I am  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

Thornton, 

§ 130.  CharaBer  of  a 7nlghty  good  Sort 
of  U 'oman. 

I fuppofe  the  female  part  of  my  readers 
are  vpry  impatient  to  fee  the  charadler  of 
a mighty  good  fort  of  a woman ; and  doubt- 
lefs  every  mighty  good  kind  of  man  is 
anxious  to  know  what  fort  of  a wife  I 
have  picked  out  for  him. 

The  mighty  good  fort  of  w’oraan  is  civil 


without  good-breeding,  kind  without 
good-nature,  friendly  without  aftcflIon,a\ut 
devout  without  religion.  She  wifhes  to  be 
thought  every  thing  flie  is  not,  and  would 
have  others  looked  upon  to  be  every  thing 
ftie  really  is.  If  you  will  take  lier  word, 
flte  detefts  fcandal  from  her  heart:  yet,  if 
a young  lady  happens  to  be  talked  of  as 
being  too  gay,  with  a fignificant  fhrug  of 
her  fhoulders,  and  fhake  of  her  head,  fhc 
confefl'es,  “ It  is  too  true,  and  the  whole 
“ town  fays  the  fame  thing.’ ^ She  is  the 
moft  compaflionate  creature  living,  and  is 
ever  pitying  one  perfon,  and  ferry  for  ano- 
ther. She  is  a great  dealer  in  hutSy  and 
ifs,  and  half  fentences,  and  does  more  mif- 
chief  with  a may  be,  and  Pil  fay  no  more, 
than  fl}e  could  do  by  fpeaking  out.  She 
confirms  the  truth  of  any  ftory  more  by  her 
fears  and  doubts,  than  if  fhe  had  given 
proof pofitive;  though  (he  always  concludes 
with  a “ Let  us  hope  otherwife.” 

One  principal  buflnefs  of  a mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is  the  regulation  of  families  : 
and  fhe  extends  a vifitatorial  power  over 
all  her  acquaintance.  She  is  the  umpire 
in  all  differences  between  man  and  wife, 
which  file  is  fare  to  foment  and  increafe  by 
pretending  to  fettle  them;  and  her  great 
irnpartialiiy  and  regard  for  both  leads  her 
always  to  fide  with  one  againft  the  other. 
She  has  a moft  penetrating  and  difeerning 
eye  into  the  faults  of  the  family,  and  take  , 
care  to  pry  into  all  their  fecrets,  that  flic 
may  reveal  them.  If  a man  happens  to 
flay  out  too  late  in  the  evening,  flie  is  furc 
to  rate  him  handfomely  the  next  time  flic 
fees  him,  and  takes  fpecial  care  to  tell  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  his  wife,  what  a bad  hiif- 
band  he  is:  or  if  the  lady  goes  to  Rane- 
lagh,  or  is  engaged  in  a party  at  cards,  llie 
will  keep  the  poor  hufhand  company,  that 
he  might  not  be  dull,  and  entertains  him 
all  the  while  with  the  imperfedlions  of  his 
wife.  She  has  alfo  the  entire  difpofal  of 
the  children  in  her  own  hands,  and  can 
difinherit  them,  provide  for  them,  marry 
them,  or  confine  them  to  a ftate  of  celi- 
bacy, juft  as  fhe  pleafes:  fhe  fixes  the  lad’s 
pocket-money  at  fchool,  and  allowance  at 
the  univerfity  ; and  has  fent  many  an  un- 
toward boy  to  flea  for  education.  But  the 
young  ladies  are  more  immediately  under 
her  eye,  and,  in  the  grand  point  of  matri- 
mony, the  choice  or  refufal  depends  folely 
upon  her.  One  gentleman  is  too  young, 
another  too  old;  one  will  run  out  his  for. 
tune,  another  has  too  little;  one  is  a pro- 
feffed  rake,  another  a fly  finner ; and  fhe 

frequently 
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frequently  tells  the  girl,  “ ’Tis  time  enough 

to  marry  yet,”  till  atlafl;  there  is  nobody 
will  have  her.  But  the  moll  favourite  oc- 
cupation of  a mighty  good  fort  of  woman 
is,  the  fuperintendance  of  thefcrvants:  fhe 
proteils,  there  is  not  a good  one  to.be  got ; 
the  men  are  idle,  and  thieves,  and  the  maids 
are  Huts,  and  good-for-nothing  huiTies.  In 
her  own  family  flie  takes  care  to  feparate 
the  men  from  the  maids,  at  night,  by  tlie 
whole  height  of  the  lionfe;  thefe  are  lodged 
in  the  garrot,  while  John  takes  up  Ids  rooft- 
sng- place  iu  the  kitchen,  or  is  flulred  into 
the  turn-up  feat  in  the  pafiage,  dole  to  the 
ilreet-door.  She  rifes  at  live  in  the  Ann- 
mer,  and  at  day-light  in  the  winter,  to  de- 
tefl  them  in  giving  aw'ay  broken  viduais, 
coals,  candles,  A:c.  and  her  own  footman  is 
employed  the  whole  morning  in  carrying 
letters  of  information  to  the  mailers  and 
miHrelTes,  wherever  Ihe  fees,  or  rather  ima- 
gines, this  to  be  praclifed.  She  has  caufed 
many  a man-fei  vant  to  lofe  his  place  for 
romping  in  the  kitchen  ; and  many  a maid 
has  been  turned  away,  upon  her  account, 
for  drejjing  at  the  meKy  as  (he  calls  it,  look- 
ing  ou^  at  the  window,  or  Handing  at  the 
Hreet-door,  in  a fii miner’s  evening.  I am 
acquainted  with  three  maiden-fillers,  all 
mighty  good  fort  of  women,  who,  to  pre- 
vent any  ill  confequences,  will  not  keep  a 
footman  at  all ; and  it  is  at  the  rilk  of  their 
place,  that  the  maids  have  any  comers  after 
them,  nor  will,  on  any  account,  a bro- 
ther or  a male  coulin,  be  fuliered  to  vifit 
them. 

A diHinguilhing  mark  of  a mighty  good 
fort  of  vvoman  is,  her  extraordinary  pre- 
tenlionsto  religion  ; Hie  nevermilTeschiirch 
twice  a- day,  in  order  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
who  are  abfent ; and  fhe  is  always  lament- 
ing the  decay  of  piety  in  thefe  days.  With 
fome  of  them,  the  good  Dr.  Whitfield,  or 
the  good  Dr.  Roinaine,  is  ever  in  their 
mouths ; and  they  look  upon  the  whole 
bench  of  bilhops  to  be  very  Jews  in  com- 
parifon  of  thefe  faints.  The  mighty  good 
fort  of  woman  is  alfo  very  charitable  in 
outward  appearance;  for,  though  fhe  would 
r.ot  relieve  a family  in  the  utmoll  dillrefs, 
Ihe  deals  out  her  halfpence  to  every  com- 
mon beggar,  particularly  at  the  church 
door ; and  Hie  is  eternally  foliciting  other 
people  to  contribute  to  this  or  that  public 
charity,  though  fhe  herfelf  will  not  give 
fixpence  to  an v one  of  them.  An  univerfal 
benevolence  is  another  charadlerifllc  of  a 
mighty  good  fort  of  woman,  which  renders 
lier  (as  flrange  as  it  may  feem)  of  a mod 


unforgiving  temper.  Heaven  knows,  fhe 
bears  nobody  any  iil-will ; but  if  a tradef- 
man  has  dilobliged  her,  the  honeflefl  man 
in  all  the  world  becomes  the  moil  arrant 
rogue ; and  flie  cannot  reil  till  fhe  has 
peiTuaded  all  her  acquaintance  to  turn  him 
off  as  well  as  herfelf.  Every  one  is  with 
her  The  bell  creature  in  the  univerfe,” 
while  they  are  intimate ; but  upon  any 

flight  difference ‘‘  Oh-— (he  was  vaftly 

**  millaken  in  the  perfens ; — (he  thought 

them  good  fort  or  bodies but — (he 

has  done  with  them : — ’Other  people 
“ will  find  them  out  as'  well  as  herfelf ; 

— — that’s  all  the  harm  file  wifhes 
them.” 

As  the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  according  to  their  age 
and  fituation  in  life,  I fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out  their  feveral  marks,  by  which  we 
may  difiinguifh  them.  And  fiifl,  for  the 
moil  common  charafter: — If  fhe  happens 
to  be  of  that  neutral  fex,  an  old  maid,  you 
may  find  her  out  by  her  prim  look,  her  for- 
mal geflure,  and  the  fee-faw  motion  of  her 
head  in  converfation.  Though  a mod  rigid 
Protedant,  her  religion  favours  very  much 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  die  holds  that 
almod  every  one  mull  be  damned  except  ‘ 
herfelf.  But  the  leaven  that  runs  moilly 
through  her  whole  compofition,  is  a detef- 
tation  of  that  odious  creature,  man,  whom 
fhe  affecls  to  loath  as  much  as  fome  people 
do  a rat  or  a toad  ; and  this  affedlation  die 
cloaks  under  a pretence  of  a love  of  God, 
at  a time  of  life  when  it  mud  be  fuppofed, 
that  fhe  can  love  nobody,  or  rather  nobody 
loves  her.  If  the  mighty  good  fort  of  body 
is  young  and  unmarried,  hefides  the  iifual 
tokens  you  may  know  her  by  her  quar- 
relling with  her  brothers,  thwarting  her 
fiders,  fnapping  her  father,  and  ever-rul- 
ing her  mother,  though  it  is  ten  to  one  flie 
is  the  favourite  of.both.  All  her  acquaint- 
ance cry  her  up  as  .a  mighty  difcrect 
kind  of  body ; and  as  fhe  aficfls  an  indif- 
ference for  the  men,  though  not  a total  an- 
tipathy, it  is  a wonder  if  the  giddy  girls, 
her  fillers,  are  not  married  before  her,  ' 
which  die  would  look  upon  as  the  greated  ,1 
mortification  that  could  happen  to  her. 
Among  the  mighty  good  fort  of  women  in  : 
wedlock,  we  mud  not  reckon  the  tame  do-  ' i 
medic  animal,  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  J 
take  care  of  her  houfe,  and  be  obliging  to . 
her  hulband.  On  the  contrary,  die  is  neg- 
ligent of  her  home-affairs,  and  lliidies  to  - 
recommend  herfelf  more  abroad  than  in  ;i 
her  own  houfe.  If  Ihc  pays  a regular  round  - ! 
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of  vifits,  if  file  behaves  decently  at  the 
card- table,  if  ibe  Is  ready  to  come  into  any 
party  of  pleafure,  if  flie  pays  no  regard  to 
her  hufband,  and  puts  her  children  out  to 
nurfe,  fhe  is  not  a good  wife,  or  a good 

mother,  perhaps  ; but  flie  is a mighty 

good  fort  of  woman. 

As  I difpofed  of  the  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  in  marriage,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  I fliould  find  out  a proper  match  alfo 
for  the  mighty  good  fort  of  woman.  To 
tell  you  my  opinion  then — if  fhe  is  old,  I 
would  give  her  to  a young  rake,  being  the 
charafter  fhe  loves  beft  at  her  heart; — or, 
if  file  is  mighty  young,  mighty  handforne, 
mighty  rich,  as  well  as  a mighty  good  fort 
of  woman,  I will  marry  her  myfelf,  as  1 am 
unfortunately  a batchelor. 

Your  very  humble  fervant,  &c. 

B.  Thorntofi. 

5 n I . On  the  affehied  Stran^enefs  of  fame 
' Menofitualnj. 

Sir, 

As  you  are  a mighty  good  kind  of  man, 
and  feem  willing  to  fet  your  prefs  to  any 
fubjedl  whereby  the  vices  or  follies  of  your 
countrymen  may  be  correfted  or  amended, 
I beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  extraordinary,  yet  common, 
behaviour  of  fome  part  of  our  nobility  to- 
wards their  fometimes  intimate,  though 
inferior  acquaintance. 

It  is  no  lefs  common  than  extraordinary, 
to  meet  a nobleman  in  London,  who  Hares 
you  full  in  the  face,  and  feems  quite  a 
Hranger  to  it ; with  whom  you  have  fpent 
the  preceding  fummer  at  Harwich  or 
Brighthelmflone ; with  whom  you  have 
often  dined  ; who  has  often  fingled  you 
out  and  taken  you  under  his  arm  to  ac- 
company him  with  a tete-a-tete  walk  ; who 
has  accofled  you,  all  the  fummer,  by  your 
furname,  but,  in  the  winter,  does  not  re-' 
member  either  your  name,  or  any  feature 
in  your  face. 

I lhall  not  attempt  to  deferibe  the  pain 
fuch  right  lionourable  behaviour,  at  firfl 
meeting,  gives  to  a man  of  fenfibility  and 
fentiment,  nor  the  contempt  he  muH  con- 
ceive for  fuch  ennobled  beings.  Another 
clafs  of  thefe  right  honourable  intimates 
are  indeed  fo  far  condefeending,  as  to  fub- 
mit  to  own  you  a little,  if  it  be  in  a corner 
of  the  flreet ; or  even  in  the  Park,  if  it  be 
'at  a diftatice  from  any  real  good  cornpany. 

■ Their  porters  will  even  let  you  into  their 
houfesjif  my  lord  has  no  company ; and  they 
themfelves  will  receive  you  very  civilly, 


but  will  fliun  youa  few  hours  after,  atcourt» 
as  a pick-pocket  (though  you  be  a man  of 
good  fenfe,  good  family,  and  good  cha- 
radler)  for  having  no  other  blemifli  than 
that  your  modefty  or  diffidence  perhaps  has 
occafioned  your  being  a long  time  in  the 
army,  without  attaining  the  rank  of  a ge- 
nerab  or  at  the  law,  wdthout  being  called 
within  the  bar.  I could  recite  many  in- 
llances  of  this  kind  of  polite  high-breed- 
ing, that  every  man  of  little  ftation,  who 
has  been  a quality-broker,  has  often  expe- 
rienced ; but  I lhall  wave  that,  and  con- 
clude by  ffievving  you,  how  certainly  to 
avoid  fuch  contempt,  and  even  decoy  his 
lordlhip  out  of  his  walk  to  take  notice  of 
you,  who  would  not  .have  known  you  had 
you  continued  in  his. 

The  method  is  this  : fuppofe  vve  fee  my 
lord  coming  towards  Spring- garden,  un- 
der Marlborough  garden-walk;  inftead  of 
meeting  him,  approach  fo  near  only,  that 
you  are  certain,  from  the  convexity  of  his 
eye  (for  they  are  all  very  near-lighted) 
that  he  fees  you,  and  that  he  is  certain  you 
fee  and  know  him.  This  done,  walk  deli- 
berately to  the  other  fide  of  the  Mall,  and, 
my  life  for  it,  his  lordlhip  either  trots  over 
to  you,  or  calls  you  by  your  furname,  to 
him.  His  pride  is  alarmed  ; he  cannot 
conceive  the  reafon,  W'hy  one,  he  has  all 
along  conlidered  would  be  proud  of  the  leafi: 
mark  of  his  countenance,  Ihould  avoid  tak- 
ing an  even  chance  for  fo  great  an  honour 
as  a bow  or  a nod  — But  I would  not  be 
underllood,  that  his  lordlhip  is  not  much 
offended  at  you,  though  he  make  you  a 
vifit  the  next  day,  and  never  did  before,  in 
order  to  drop  you  for  ever  after,  led  you 
Ihould  him.  This  is  not  conjedlare,  but 
what  1 have  often  put  in  practice  with  fuc- 
cefs,  if  any  fuccefs  it  is  to  be  fo  noticed ; 
and,  as  a further  proof  of  it,  I do  affure 
you,  I had  once  the  honour  of  being  fome- 
times  known  to,  and  by,  feveral  lords,  and 
loft  all  their  friendlhip,  becaufe  I would 
not  let  them  know  me  at  one  time  very 
intimately,  at  another, not  at  all — for  which 
lofs  I do  not  at  all  find  myfelf  the  worfe. 

I am  your  humble  fervant, 

B,  Thornton^ 

§ 132.  On  the  Arrogance  of  younger  Bro- 
thers of  fuality. 

Sir, 

Though  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  pride 
and  contempt  for  inferiors  are  ftrongly  im- 
planted in  the  breafts  of  our  nobility,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  their  politenefs  and 
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good-breeding  render  it,  in  general,  im- 
perceptible ; and,  as  one  may  well  fay. 

He  that  has  pride,  not  fhewir.g  that  he’s  proud, 
l.ct  me  not  know  it,  he’s  not  proud  at  all, 

one  may  alfo  alHrm,  with  truth,  of  the  Bri- 
tilli  nobility,  that  he  who  has  no  pride  at 
all  cannot  Ihew  lefs  than  they  do.  They 
treat  the  mcancfl  fubjeft  with  the  greatell 
affability,  and  take  pains  to  make  every 
perfon  they  converfe  with  forget  the  dif- 
tance  that  there  is  between  him  and  them. 

As  the  younger  brothers,  and  other  near 
relations  of  the  nobility,  have  the  fame 
education  and  the  fame  examples  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes,  one  might  expert  to  fee  in 
■them  the  fame  affable  behaviour,  the  fan'ie 
politenefs.  But,  (trange  as  it  k,  nothing  is 
more  different  than  the  behaviour  of  my 
lord,  and  my  lord’s  brother.  The  latter 
you  generally  fee  proud,  infolent,  and  over- 
bearing, as  if  he  poffeffed  all  the  wealth 
and  honour  of  the  family.  One  might 
imagine  from  his  behaviour,  that  the  pride 
of  the  family,  like  the  eftates  in  fome  bo- 
roughs, always  defeended  to  the  younger 
brother..  I have  known  one  of  theie  young 
noblemen,  with  no  other  fortune  than  this 
younger  brother’s  inheritance,  above  mar- 
rying a rich  merchant’s  daughter,  becaufe 
he  would  not  difgrace  himl'elf  with  a ple- 
beian alliance ; and  rather  choofe  to  give 
^■is  hand  to  a lady  Betty,  or  a lady  Char- 
lo'ite,  with  nothing  but  her  title  for  her 
pur  lion. 

I know  a younger  brother  in  a noble 
family,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  was  fo  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  birth,  as  to  defire  my  lord 
his  father  to  fend  him  to  a merchant’s 
counting-houfe  for  his  education;  but, 
though  he  has  now  one  of  the  beft  houfes 
of  bufinefs  of  any  in  Leghorn,  and  is  al- 
ready able  to  buy  his  father’s  eftate,  his 
brothers  and  fillers  will  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a relation,  and  do  not  fcruple  to 
deny  his  being  their  brother,  at  the  expence 
of  their  lady-mother’s  reputation. 

It  always  raifes  my  mirth,  to  hear  with 
what  contempt  thefe  younger  brothers  of 
quality  fpeakof  perfons  in  the  three  learn- 
ed profefhons,  even  thofe  at  the  top  of  each. 
The  bench  of  bifnops  are  never  dilHn- 
guiffed  by  them  with  any  higher  appella- 
tion, than — thofe  parfons : and  when  they 
fpeak  of  the  judges,  and  thofe  who  hold 
the  firff  places  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  to 
a gentleman  at  the  bar,  they  fay — your 
lawyers : and  the  doflors  Heberden,  Ad- 
dington, and  Afleew,  are,  in  their  genteel 
dialed, called — thefe  phyfi cal  people.  Trade 
4 


is  fuch  a difgrace,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence with  them  between  the  higheit  anti 
lowed  that  are  concerned  in  it ; they  rank 
the  greateft  merchants  among  common 
tradefmen,  as  they  can  fee  no  difference 
between  a couming-hcu!e  and  a chandler’s 
fhop.  They  think  the  run  of  their  father’s 
or  their  brother’s  kitchen,  a more  genteel 
means  of  fnbfillence  than  what  is  afforded 
by  any  calling  or  occupation  whatfoever, 
except  the  army  or  the  navy  ; as  if  nobody 
was  deferving  enough  of  the  honour  to  cut 
a Frenciiman’s  tin  oat,  but  perfons  of  the 
firll  rank  and  diffindlion. 

As  I live  fo  far  from  the  polite  end  of 
the  town  as  Bedford-row,  I undergo  much 
decent  raillery  on  that  account,  whenever 
1 have  the  honour  of  a vific  from  one  of 
thefe  youngerbrothers  of  quality  : he  won- 
ders who  makes  my  wigs,  my  deaths,  and 
my  liveries ; he  praifes  the  furniture  of 
my  houfe,  and  allows  my  equipage  to  be 
handfome  : but  declares  he  difeovers  more 
of  expence  than  taffe  in  either  : he  can  dif- 
cover  that  Hallet  is  not  my  upholfterer, 
and  that  my  chariot  was  not  made  by  But- 
ler ; in  fliort,  I find  he  thinks  one  might 
as  well  compare  the  Banqueting-houfe  at 
Whitehall  with  the  Manffon-houfe  for  ele- 
gance, as  to  look  for  that  in  Bedford-row, 
which  can  only  be  found  about  St.  James’s, 
He  will  not  touch  any  thing  at  ray  table 
but  a piece  of  mutton  : he  is  To  cloyed  with 
made  dilhes,  that  a plain  joint  is  a rarity  ; 
my  claret  too,  though  it  comes  from  Meff. 
Brown  and  Whitefoord,  and  no  otherwife 
differs  from  my  lord’s  than  in  being  bought 
for  ready  money,  is  put  by  for  my  pore. 
Though  he  politely  hobs  or  nobs  with  my 
wife,  he  does  it  as  if  I had  married  my 
cook ; and  fhe  is  further  mortified  with 
feeing  her  carpet  treated  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  if  it  was  an  oil-cloth.  If,  after 
dinner,  one  of  her  damalk  chairs  has  the 
honour  of  his  lordly  breech,  another  is  in- 
dulged with  the  favour  of  raifing  his  leg. 
To  any  gentleman  who  drinks  to  this  man 
of  falhion,  he  is  his  moft  obedient  humble 
fervant,  without  bending  his  body,  or  look- 
ing to  fee  who  does  him  this  honour.  If 
any  perfon  even  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight,  fpeaks  to  him,  he  will  condefeend 
to  fay  Yes  or  No ; bnt  he  is  as  likely  as  Sir 
Francis  Wronghead  to  fay  the  one  when 
he  ffiould  fay  the  other.  If  I prefume  to 
talk  about  any  change  in  the  miniftry  be- 
fore him,  he  difeovers  great  furprize  at  my 
ignorance,  and  wonders  that  we,  at  this  end 
of  the  town,  ftiould  dift’er  fo  much  from  the 
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|?eople  about  Grorvenor-fquare.  We  are 
abfolutely,  according  to  him,  as  little  alike 
as  if  vve  were  not  of  the  fame  fpccies ; 
and  I find,  it  is  as  much  impoffible  for  us 
to  know  what  pafies  at  court,  as  if  vve 
lived  at  Rotherhithe  or  Wapping.  I have 
very  frequent  opportunities  of  contemplat- 
ing the  different  treatment  I receive  from 
him  and  his  elder  brother.  My  lord,  from 
whom  I have  received  many  favours,  be- 
haves to  me  as  if  he  was  the  perfon  obli- 
ged; while  his  lordfhip’s  brother,  who  has 
[ conferred  no  favour  on  me  but  borrowing 
i my  money,  which  he  never  intends  to  pay, 

I behaves  as  if  he  was  the  creditor,  and  the 
debt  was  a forlorn  one. 

The  infolence  which  is  fo  much  com- 
plained of  among  nobleman’s  fervants,  is 
I not  difficult  to  account  for:  ignorance, 
idlenefs,  high-living,  and  a confeioufnefs 
of  the  dignity  of  the  noble  perfon  they 
ferve,  added  to  the  example  of  my  lord’s 
brother,  whom  they  find  no  lefs  dependent 
in  the  family  than  themfelves,  will  natu- 
rally make  them  arrogant  and  proud.  But 
this  condufl  in  the  younger  brother  muft 
for  ever  remain  unaccountable.  I have 
been  endeavouring  to  folve  this  phenom-e- 
non  to  myfelf,  ever  lince  the  following 
occurrence  happened  to  me. 

When  I came  to  fettle  in  town,  about 
five-and- twenty  years  ago,  I was  ilrongly 
recommended  to  a noble  peer,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  affiil  me.  On  my  arrival,  1 wait- 
ed upon  his  lordfhip,  and  was  told  by  the 
porter,  with  an  air  of  great  indifference, 
that  he  was  not  at  home;  and  I was  very 
near  receiving  the  door  in  my  face,  when 
I was  going  to  acquaint  this  civil  perfon, 
that  I had  a letter  in  my  pocket  for  his 
lord : upon  my  producing  it,  he  faid  I 
might  leave  it;  and  immediately  fnatched 
it  Lom  me.  I called  again  the  next  day, 
and  found,  to  my  great  furprife,  a fonie- 
what  better  reception  from  my  friend  the 
porter,  who  immediately,  as  I heard  afte"!*- 
wards,  by  order  from  his  lord,  introduced 
me  into  the  library.  When  I entered,  I 
faw  a gentleman  in  an  armed  chair  reading 
a pamphlet,  whom,  as  I did  not  know  him, 

1 took  for  my  lord  himfelf,  efpecially  as  he 
did  not  rife  from  his  chair,  or  fo  mucli  as 
offer  to  look  towards  me,  on  my  entering. 

I immediately  addreffed  myfelf  to  him  with 
— “ My  lord” — but  was  inftantly  told  by 
him,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  pam- 
phlet, that  his  brother  was  dreffing ; he 
read  on,  and  left  me  to  contemplate  the 
fituation  I was  in,  that  if  I had  been  treated 


with  fo  much  contempt  from  the  porter 
and  my  lord’s  brother,  what  mull  I expe^^l 
from  my  noble  patron  ? While  I was  thus 
refle6Hng,  in  comes  a gentleman,  running 
up  to  me,  and  taking  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  faid,  he  was  heartily  glad  to  fee  me. 
I was  greatly  diitreffed  to  knov/  how  to  be- 
have. I could  not  imagine  this  to  be  his 
lordihip,  who  was  fo  affable  and  courteous,' 
and  I could  not  fuppofe  it  was  any  body 
wlio  meant  to  infult  me.  My  anxiety  was 
removed  by  his  pulling  out  the  letter  I had 
left,  and  faying,  He  was  very  happy  that 

it  was  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
“ contents  of  it  at  the  fame  time  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  brother,  as  a gentleman 
he  was  happy  to  know.  This  younger 
brother  arofe  from  his  chair  with  great  in- 
difference ; and,  taking  me  coolly  by  the 
hand,  faid,  “ He  Ihoold  be  proud  of  fo 
“ valuable  an  acquaintance;”  and,  refura- 
ing  his  feat,  proceeded  to  finifh  his  pam- 
phlet. Upon  taking  leave,  my  lord  renew- 
ed his  former  declaration;  but  his  brother 
was  too  intent  on  his  reading  to  obferve 
the  bow  made  to  him  by  the  valuable  ac- 
quaintance he  a few  minutes  before  profef- 
fed  himfelf  fo  proud  of. 

I am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  there 
are  many  younger  brothers  to  peers,  who 
acknowledge,  with  much  concern,  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  faid,  and  are  ready  to  al- 
low, that,  in  too  many  families  of  diftinc- 
tion,  the  younger  brother  is  not  the  finer 
gentleman. 

I am  your  humble  fervant.  Sec. 

B.  Thornton'. 

§ 133.  Perfon s of  Quality  proceed  f-o  he 
Traders. 

I alwa'^s  refiefl  with  pleafure,that  firong 
as  the  fondnefs  of  imitating  the  French  has 
been  among  people  of  faihion,  they  have 
not  yet  introduced  among  us  their  contempt 
for  trade.  A French  marquis,  who  has  no- 
thing to  boaft  of  but  his  high  birth,  would 
fcorn  to  take  a merchant’s  daughter  by 
the  hand  in  wedlock,  though  her  father 
ffiould  be  as  rich  as  the  BufTy  of  the  Eafl; 
Indies ; as  if  a Frenchman  was  only  to  be 
valued,  like  a black-pudding, for  the  good* 
nel's  of  his  blood;  while  our  nobiliiy  not 
only  go  into  tlie  city  for  a wife,  but  fend 
their  younger  fons  to  a merchant’s  count- 
ing-houfe  for  education.  But,  I confefs,  I 
never  con fidered,  till  very  lately,  how  far 
they  have  from  time  to  time  departed  from 
this  French  folly  in  their  efteem  for  trade; 
and  I find,  that  the  greateft  part  of  our  no- 
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bility  may  be  properly  deemed  merchants, 
if  not  traders,  and  even  Qiopkeepers. 

In  the  firll  place,  we  may  conhder  many 
of  our  nobility  in  the  fame  light  as  Beaver 
or  Henfon,  or  any  other  keepers  of  repo- 
fitories.  The  breeding  of  running-horfes 
is  become  a favourite  traffic  among  them  ; 
and  we  know  how  very  largely  perfons  of 
the  hrft  faihion  deal  this  way,  and  what 
great  addition  they  make  to  their  yearly 
income  by  winning  plates  and  matches, 
and  then  felling  the  horfe  fora  prodigious 
firm.  What  advantages  mull  accrue  to 
them,  if  they  have  a mare  of  blood  to  breed 
from  I But  what  a treafure  have  they  if 
they  are  poffiefled  of  the  llallion  in  faibion  1 
I can  therefore  fee  no  difference  between 
this  occupation  of  my  lord  and  that  of  any 
Yorkfhire  dealer  whatfoever : and  if  his 
lordlhip  is  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  in  his 
trade  as  the  jockey  of  the  North,  it  is  not 
becaufe  he  does  not  equally  hold  it  fair  to 
cheat  liis  own  brother  in  horfe-flelh.  If  a 
duke  rides  his  own  hoifes  on  the  courfe, 
he  docs  not,  in  my  judgment,  differ  from 
any  other  jockey  on  the  turf;  and  1 think 
it  the  lame  thing,  whether  a man  gets 
money  by  keeping  a flallion,  or  whether 
he  gets  it  by  keeping  a bull  or  a boar  for 
the  parilh. 

We  know  of  many  perfons  of  quality 
whofe  paffion  for  trade  has  made  them 
dealers  in  lighting-cocks;  and  1 heard  one 
declare  to  me  lately,  that  there  was  no 
trulling  to  fervants  in  that  bufinefs  ; that 
he  Ihould  make  nothing  of  it,  if  he  did  not 
look  after  the  cocks  himfelf;  and  that,  for 
a month  before  he  is  to  light  a match,  lie 
always  takes  care  of  and  feeds  them  him- 
felf; and  for  that  purpofe  (ilrangc  as  it 
may  feem)  he  lies  in  a little  room  clofe  by 
ihem  every  night.  I cannot  but  admire 
this  induftry,  which  *can  make  my  noble 
friend  quit  his  lady’s  bed,  while  tratlefmen 
of  a lower  rank  neglefl  their  bufinefs  for 
the  charms  of  a kept  mihrels.  Bui  it  mull 
be  allowed,  that  thefe  dealers  in  live  fowl 
are  to  be  confidered  as  poulterers,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  fell  the  deer  of  their  park  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  butchers  in  Glare- 
market  ; though  the  latter  endeavour  art- 
fully to  avoid  this,  by  felling  their  venifon 
to  pallry-cooks  and  hffimongers. 

What  lhall  we  fay  of  thole  who  fend  ve- 
nifon,  hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  all 
other  game,  to  their  poulterer  and  fifli- 
monger  in  London,  to  receive  an  equiva- 
lent in  poultry  and  lilh  in  winter,  when 
they  are  in  town? — Though  thefe  fportf- 
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men  do  not  truck  their  commodities  for 
money,  they  are  nothing  lefs  than  higlers 
and  hucklters,  dealers  and  chapmen,  in  the 
proper  fenfe  of  the  words;  for  an  exchange 
was  never  denied  to  be  a fale,  though  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  no  robbery. 

1 come  now  to  the  confideration  of  thofe 
who  deal  in  a much  larger  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  way,  and  are  properly  lliled  mer- 
chants, while  thofe  already  mentioned  are 
little  more  than  traders  in  the  retailing 
bufinefs : what  immenfe  Turns  are  received 
by  thofe  elefUoneering  merchants,  whole 
fortunes  and  influence  in  many  counties 
and  boroughs  enable  them  to  procure  a 
feat  in  parliament  for  any  that  will  pay  for 
it  ! How  profitable  has  nurfing  the  ellates 
of  extravagant  perfons  of  diftindlion  proved 
to  many  a right  honourable  friend  ! I do 
not  mean  from  his  fliewing  himfelf  a true 
fleward,  but  from  the  v/cight  and  intereff 
he  has  got  by  it  at  a general  eledion.  V/hat 
Jew  deals  larger  than  many  of  our  nobility 
in  the  flocks  and  in  lottery  tickets?  And, 
perhaps  one  ihould  not  find  more  bulls  and 
bears  at  Jonathan’s  than  at  Arthur’s.  Ifyou 
cannot,  at  this  lafl  place,  infurc  your  houfe 
from  fire,  or  a fliip  from  the  danger  of  the 
fens,  or  the  French,  you  may  get  largely 
underwrit  on  lives,  and  infiire  your  own 
againfl  that  of  yourmother  or  grandmother 
for  any  film  whatfoever.  There  are  thole 
who  deal  as  greatly  in  this  pradice  of  put- 
ting one  life  againfl  another  as  any  under- 
writer in  the  city  of  London  : and,  indeed, 
the  end  of  infuringis  lefs  anfwered  by  the 
latter  than  the  former;  for  the  prudent 
citizen  will  not  fee  his  name  to  any  poliev, 
where  the  perlbn  to  be  infured  is  not  in 
perfed  health  ; while  the  merchants  at 
St.  James’s,  who  infurc  by  m.eans  of  bets 
inllead  of  policies,  will  pay  you  any  ftim 
wliatfoever,  if  a man  dies  that  is  run 
through  the  body,  fliot  through  the  head, 
or  has  tumbled  ofl'  his  chair  in  an  apoplexy ; 
fojr  as  there  arc  perfons  who  will  lay  on 
either  fide,  he  who  wants  to  infure  need 
only  choofe  that  which  anfwers  his  purpofe. 
And  as  to  the  dealings  of  thele  merchants 
of  faihion  in  annuities  upon  lives,  we  often 
hear  that  one  fells  his  whole  eflate,  for  his 
life,  to  another ; and  there  is  no  other  form 
of  conveyance  ufed  between  the  buyer  and 
feller,  than  by  Ihuffiing  a pack  of  cards,  or 
throwing  a pair  of  dice  ; but  I cannot  look 
upon  this  fort  of  traffic  in  any  other  light 
than  thatfiKvhen  a condemned  felon  fells 
his  own  body  to  a flirgeon  to  be  anato- 
mifed. 


After 
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After  all,  there  is  no  branch  of  trade 
that  is  ufualiy  extended  fo  far,  and  has 
fuch  a variety  in  it,  as  gaming;  whether 
we  conhder  it  as  carried  on  by  cards,  dice, 
horfe-racing,  pitting,  betting,  &c.  See.  Sec. 
Thefe  merchants  deal  in  very  various  com- 
modities, and  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
anxious  in  general  about  any  difference 
in  value,  v/hen  they  are  llriking  a bargain  : 
for,  though  fome  expedl  ready  money  for 
ready  money  when  they  play,  as  they  would 
blood  for  blood  in  a dud,  many,  very 
many,  part  with  their  ready  money  to  thole 
who  deal  upon  trud,  nay  oftentimes  to 
thofe  who  are  known  to  be  incapable  of 
paying.  Sometimes  I have  feen  a gentle- 
man bet  his  gold  with  a lady  who  has  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  and  other  diamonds  to 
anfwer  her  Hake  : but  1 have  much  oftener 
feen  a lady  play  againft  a roll  of  guineas, 
with  nothing  but  her  virtue  to  part  with 
tb  preferve  her  honour  if  fhe  loft.  The 
markets,  in  which  the  multiplicity  of  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  kind  is  tranfafled,  are  very 
many,  and  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  that 
end  and  no  other,  fuch  as  routs,  afTemblies, 
Arthur’s,  Newmarket,  and  the  courfes  in 
every  county.  Where  thefe  merchants 
trade  in  ready  money  only,  or  in  bank- 
motes,  I confiderthem  as  bankers  of  qua- 
lity ; where,  in  ready  money  againft  truft, 
and  notes  of  hand  of  perfons  that  are  but 
little  ab’e  to  pay,  they  muft  be  broken 
merchants : and  whoever  plays  with  money 
againft  a lady’s  jewels,  fhould,  in  my  mind, 
hang  out  the  Three  Blue  Balls  in  a private 
alley  ; and  the  lady  who  ftakes  her  virtue 
for  gold,  fhould  take  the  houfe  of  a late 
venerable  matron  in  the  Piazza,  to  carry 
on  her  trade  in  that  place. 

But  it  is  with  pleafure  I fee  our  merchants 
of  quality  negiecling  feveral  branches  of 
trade  that  have  been  , carried  on  with  fuc- 
cefs,and  in  which  great  fortunes  have  been 
raifed  in  former  times  by  fome  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  What  immenfe  fums  have,  we 
know,  been  got  by  fome  great  men  in  the 
fmuggling  trade  1 And  we  have  heard  of 
large  profits  being  made  by  the  fale  of 
commifiions  in  the  army  and  navy;  by 
procuring  places  and  penfions ; and  vaft 
Aims  received  for  quartering  a lord’s  fifter, 
nephew,  or  natural  fonon  any  one  who  holds 
a profitable  poft  under  the  government. 
Smuggling,  Airely,  fliould  be  left  to  our 
good  friends  on  the  fhores  of  Kent  and 
Sufiex ; and  I think,  he  who  fert?  commif- 
fions  in  the  navy  or  army,  the  free-gifts 
of  the  prince,  fhould  fuffer  like  a deferter. 
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to  be  keel-hauled  to  death  under  a lirft- 
rate  man  of  war;  and  he  who,  like  aTurk- 
idi  vizier,  levies  contributions  on  thofe 
who  hold  polls  and  places  under  his  maf- 
ter,  fhiould,  like  him,  be  fqueezed  in  his 
turn,  till  the  fpunge  is  dry,  and  then  bow- 
ftringed  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

I am  your  humble  fervant.  Sec, 

B,  Thornton. 

§ 134.  On  Pedantry. 

Sir, 

To  difplay  the  leaft  fymptom  of  leani- 
ing,  or  to  feem  to  know  more  than  your 
footman,  is  become  an  offence  againft  the 
rules  of  politenefs,  and  is  branded  with  the 
name  of  pedantry  and  ill-breeding.  The 
very  found  of  a Roman  or  a Grecian 
name,  or  a hard  name,  as  the  ladies  call 
it,  tliough  their  own  perhaps  are  harder 
by  half,  is  enough  to  difconcert  the  tem- 
per of  a dozen  counteffes,  and  to  ftrike  a 
whole  aflembly  of  fine  gentlemen  dumb 
with  amazement. 

This  fqueamiftinefs  of  theirs  is  owing  to 
their  averfton  to  pedantry,  which  they  un- 
derftand  to  be  a fort  of  muftinefs  that  can 
only  be  contrafted  in  a reclufe  and  a ftu- 
dious  life,  and  a foible  peculiar  to  men  of 
letters.  But  if  a ftrong  attachment  to  a 
particular  fubjed,  a total  ignorance  of 
every  other,  an  eagernefs  to  introduce  that 
fubjed;  upon  all  occafions,  and  a confirmed 
habit  of  declaiming  upon  it  without  either 
wit  or  diferetion,  be  the  marks  of  a pe- 
dantic charader,  as  they  certainly  are,  it 
belongs  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the 
learned;  and  St.  James’s  itfelf  may  boaft 
of  p'oducing  as  arrant  pedants  as  were 
ever  lent  forth  from  a college. 

1 know  a woman  of  fafhion  who  is  per- 
petually employed  in  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  who  obferves  fro.m  morning  to 
noon  that  it  is  likely  to  rain,  and  from 
noon  to  night  that  it  Ipits,  that  it  mifles, 
that  it  is  fet  in  for  a wet  evening  ; and, 
being  incapable  of  any  other  difeourfe,  is 
as  inApid  a companion,  and  juft  as  pedan- 
tic, as  he  who  quotes  Ariftotle  over  his  tea, 
or  talks  Greek  at  a card-table. 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  is  a 
conftant  attendant  upon  parliamentary  bu- 
Anefs,  and  I have  jfieard  him  entertain  a 
large  circle,  by  the  hour,  with  the  fpeeches 
that  were  made  in  a debate  upon  mum  and 
perry.  He  has  a wonderful  memory,  and 
a kind  of  oratorical  tune  in  his  elocution, 
that  ferves  him  inftead  of  an  emphaAs. 
Ey  thofe  means  he  has  acquired  the  repu- 

Ution 
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tation  of  having  a deal  to  fay  for  himfelf ; 
but  as  it  confills  entirely  of  what  others 
have  faid  for  themfelves  before  him,  and 
if  he  fliould  be  deaf  during  the  feflions,  he 
would  certainly  be  dumb  in  the  inter- 
vals, I muil  needs  fet  him  down  for  a pe- 
dant. 

Bat  the  mod  troublefome,  as  well  as 
moll:  dangerous  charadler  of  this  fort  that 
1 am  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  connedled  with, 
is  a ftripling  who  fpends  his  whole  life  in 
a fcncing-lchool.  This  amiable  young 
pedant  is,  indeed,  a mod  formidable  crea- 
ture ; his  whole  converfation  lies  in  ^art 
and  Tierce  \ if  you  meet  him  in  the  ftreet, 
he  falutes  you  in  the  gymnadic  man- 
ner, throws  himfelf  back  upon  his  left  hip, 
levels  his  cane  at  the  pi:  of  your  domach, 
and  looks  as  fierce  as  a prize-fighter.  In 
the  midd  of  a difeourfe  upon  politics,  he 
darts  from  the  table  on  a fudden,  and  fplits 
himfelf  into  a mondrous  lounge  againd  the 
wainfeot;  immediately  he  puts  a foil  into 
your  hand,  infids  upon  teaching  you  his 
murthering  thrud,  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  indrudHons,  he  pudies  out  an  eye  or  a 
fore- tooth,  he  tells  you,  that  you  flapp’d 
our  pointy  or  dropp’d  your  ^ojrlfly  and  im- 
putes all  the  mifehief  to  the  awkwardnefs 
of  his  pupil. 

The  mufical  pedant,  who,  indead  of  at- 
tending to  thedifcourfe,diverts  himfelf with 
humming  an  air,  or,  if  he  fpcaks,  exprefies 
himfelf  in  the  language  of  the  orchedra  ; 
the  Newmarket  pedant,  who  has  no  know- 
ledge but  what  he  gathers  upon  the  turf : 
the  female  pedant,  who  is  an  adept  in  no- 
thing but  the  patterns  of  filks  and  flounces ; 
and  the  co!fee-houfe  pedant,  whofe  whole 
erudition  lies  within  the  margin  of  a nevvs- 
paper,  are  nuifances  fo  extremely  common, 
that  it  is  almod  unncceflary  to  mention 
them.  Yet,  pedants  as  they  are,  they  fliel- 
ter  themfelves  under  the  fadiionablenefs  of 
their  foible,  and,  with  all  the  properties  of 
the  charadler,  generally  efcape  the  impu- 
tation of  it.  In  my  opinion,  however,  they 
delerve  our  cenfure  more  than  the  niered 
book-worm  imaginable.  The  man  of  let- 
ters is  ufualiy  confined  to  his  fiudy,  and 
having  but  little  pleafure  in  converfing 
with  men  of  the  world,  does  not  often  in- 
trude himfelf  into  their  company : thefe 
unlearned  pedants,  on  the  contrary,  are  to 
be  met  with  every  where ; they  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  run  about  and  be  trou- 
blefome, and  are  univerfally  the  bane  of 
agreeable  converfation.  I am.  Sir,  &c. 

B.  Thornton, 


§ 135.  A Sunday  in  the  Country. 

Sir,  Aug.  8,  1761. 

As  life  is  fo  fhort,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lofe  any  of 
that  precious  time,  every  moment  of  which 
fliould  be  employed  in  fuch  gratifications 
as  are  fuitable  to  our  flations-and  difpofi- 
tions.  f'or  this  reafon  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment, that  the  year  fhould  be  curtailed  of 
almoll;  a feventh  part,  and  that,  out  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-ftve  days,  fifty-tvvo  of 
them  Ihould  be  allotted,  with  refpedl  to 
many  perfons,  to  dullnefs  and  infipidity. 
You  will  eafily. conceive,  that,  by  what  I 
have  faid,  1 allude  to  that  enemy  to  all 
mirth  and  gaiety,  Sunday,  whofe  imperti- 
nent intrufion  puts  a check  on  our  amufe- 
ments,  and  calls  a gloom  over  our  cheer- 
ful thoughts.  Perfons,  indeed,  of  high 
fafhion  regard  it  no  more  than  the  other 
part  of  the  week,  and  would  no  more  be 
reflrained  from  their  pleafures  on  this  day, 
than  they  would  keep  fall  on  a fall-day ; but 
others,  who  have  the  fame  talle  and  fpirit, 
though  lefs  fortunes,  are  conllrained,  in 
order  to  fave  appearances,  to  debar  them- 
felves of  every  amufement  ^xcept  that  of 
going  to  church,  which  they  can  only  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  vulgar.  The  vulgar, 
it  is  true,  have  the  happy  privilege  of  con- 
verting this  holy-day  into  a day  of  extra- 
ordinary fellivity ; and  the  mechanic  is 
allowed  to  get  drunk  on  this  day,  if  on  no 
other,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do. 
It  is  true,  that  the  citizen  on  this  day  gets 
loofe  from  his  counter,  to  which  he  had 
been  failened  all  the  reil  of  the  w'eek  like 
a bad  fliilling,  and  riots  in  the  luxuries  of 
Illington  or  Mile-end.  But  what  fliall  be 
faid  of  thofe  who  have  no  bufinefs  to  fol- 
lovv  but  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  ? on, 
whofe  hands,  indeed,  all  the  days  of  their 
life  would  hang  as  heavy  as  Sundays,  if 
they  were  not  enlivened  by  the  dear  vari- 
ety of  amufements  and  diverfions.  How 
can  a woman  of  any  fpirit  pafs  her  time 
on  tills  difmal  day,  when  the  play-houfes, 
and  Vauxhail,  and  Ranelagh  are  ihut,  and 
no  place.i  of  public  meeting  are  open,  but 
the  churches  ? I talk  not  of  thofe  in  higher  • 
life,  who  are  lb  much  above  the  world, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  its  cen- 
fures ; 1 mean  thofe  who  are  confined  in  a 
narrower  fphere,  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  reputation.  But  if  people 
in  town  have  reafon  to  complain  of  this 
weekly  bar  put  upon  their  pleafures,  how  • 
unhappy  mud  they  be  who  are  immured  in 
the  old  manfion-houfe  in  the  country,  and  .■ 

cloiilered 
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cioiflered  up  (as  it  were)  in  a nunnery? 
This  ij  my  hard  cafe:  my  aunt,  who  is  a 
woman  of  thelaft  age,  took,  me  dovvn  with 
her  this  fummer  to  her  houfe  in  Northamp- 
tonfnire;  nor  lliall  I be  releafed  from  my 
prifon  till  the  time  of  the  coronation,  which 
will  be  as  joyful  to  me  as  the  aft  of  grace 
to  an  infolvent  debtor.  My  time,  how- 
ever, is  fpent  agreeably  enough,  as  far  as 
any  thing  can  Re  agreeable  in  the  country, 
as  we  live  in  a good  neighbourhood,  fee  a 
good  deal  of  company,  pay  a good  many 
vifits,  and  are  near  enough  Ailrop- Wells 
for  me  to  play  at  cards  at  all  the  public 
hreakfailings,  and  to  dance  at  the  alTem- 
blics.  Eur,  as  I told  you,  my  aunt  is  an 
'old-fafhioned  lady,  and  has  got  queer  no- 
tions of  I know  not  what.  I dread  nothing 
fo  much  as  the  coming  round  of  Sunday, 
which  is  fare  to  prove,  to  me  at  leak,  a 
day  of  penance  and  mortiheation.  In  the 
morning  we  are  dragged,  in  the  old  family 
coach,  to  the  parifh- church,  not  a hone’s 
throw  off  the  houfe,  for  grandeur-fake ; 
and,  though  I drefs  me  ever  fo  gay,  the 
ignorant  bumkins  take  no  more  notice  of 
.me  than  they  do  of  my  aunt,  who  is  muf- 
: fled  up  to  the  chin.  At  dinner  we  never 
fee  a creature  but  the  parfon,  who  never 
fails  coming  for  his  cuhomary  fee  of  roah- 
beef  and  plum  pudding;  in  the  afternoon 
the  fame  dull  work  of  church -going  is  re- 
peated ; and  the  evening  is  as  melancholy 
as  it  is  to  a criminal  who  is  to  be  executed 
the  next  morning.  When  1 hrh  came 
down,  I propofed  playing  a game  at  whill, 
and  invited  the  dodor  to  make  a fourth; 
but  my  aunt  looked  upon  the  very  mention 
of  it  as  an  abomination.  I thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  a little  innocent  mufic; 
and  therefore,  one  morning,  while  ihe  was 
getting  ready  for  church,  I began  to  tune 
niy  guitar,  the  found  of  which  quickly 
brought  her  down  Hairs,  and  fhe  vowed  fhe 
would  break  it  all  to  pieces,  if  J was  fo 
' wicked  as  to  touch  it;  though  I offered  to 
compromife  the  matter  with  her,  by  play- 
ing nothing  but  pfalm  tunes  to  pleafe  her. 
'■I  hate  reading  any  thing,  but  efpecially 
good  books,  as  my  aunt  calls  them,  which 
I are  dull  at  any  time,  but  much  duller  on  a 
1 Sunday;  yet  my  aunt  wonders  I will  not 
employ  myfelf,  v/hen  1 have  nothing  to  do, 

1 in  reading  Nelfon  on  the  FeaH.s  and  Falls, 

1 or  a chapter  in  the  Bible.  Y ou  mufi;  know, 
that  the  day  I write  this  on  is  Sunday  ; and 
it  happens  to  be  fo  very  rainy,  that  my 
aunt  is  afraid  to  venture  herfelf  in  the  damp 
«hurch,  for  fear  of  increafmg  her  rheu- 
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matlfm;  flie  has  therefore  put  on  bcrfpec- 
tacles,  ordered  the  great  family  bible  into 
the  hall,  and  is  going  to  read  prayers  hcr- 
felf  to  the  fervants.  I excufed  myfelf  from 
being  prefent,  by  pretending  an  head-ach, 
and  Hole  into  my  clofet  in  order  to  divert 
myfelfin  writing  to  you.  How  I Hiall  be 
able  to  go  through  the  reH  of  the  day,  [ 
know  not;  as  the  rain,  I believe,  v/ill  not 
fufTer  us  to  Hir  out,  and  we  fhall  fit  mop- 
ing and  yawning  atone  another,  and  look- 
ing Hupidly  at  the  rain  out  of  the  Gothic 
window  in  the  little  parlour,  like  the  clean 
and  unclean  beads  in  Noah’s  ark.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  gloomy  weatijier  in  Novem- 
ber induces  Englifiimen  commonly  to  make 
away  with  themfelves  ; and,  indeed,  con- 
fidering  the  weather,  and  all  together,  I 
believe  I Ihali  be  tempted  to  drown  myfelf 
at  once  in  the  pond  before  the  door,  or 
fairly  tuck  myfelf  up  in  my  own  garters. 

I am  your  very  humble  fervant, 

Dorothy  Thursday. 

B,  Thornton, 

§ 136.  On  the  Militia. 

Sir,  Aug.  9,  1761. 

The  weather  here  in  England  is  as  un- 
fettled  and  variable  as  the  tempers  of  the 
people;  nor  can  you  judge,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fky,  whether  it  will  rain  or 
hold  up  for  a moment  together,  any  more 
than  you  can  tell  by  the  face  of  a man, 
whether  he  will  lour  in  a frown,  or  clear 
up  in  a fmile.  An  unexpedled  Ihower  has 
obliged  me  to  turn  into  the  HrH  inn;  and 
I think  I may  e’en  as  well  pafs  my  time  in 
writing  for  your  paper,  efpecially  as  I have 
nothing  elle  to  do,  having  examined  all 
the  prints  in  the  room,  read  over  all  the 
rhymes,  and  admired  all  the  DearMiJJes  and 
Charming  MiJJes  cn  the  w’indovv-panes. 

As  I had  the  honour  to  pay  my  fnilling 
at  the  ordinary  in  this  town  v/ith  ferae  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  I am  enabled  to 
fend  you  a few  thoughts  on  that  fubjeil. 
With  refpe6l  to  the  common  men,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  cbferve,  that  in  many  mili- 
tary prafUces,  no  body  of  regulars  .can 
poffibly  exceed  them.  Their  prowefs  in 
marauding  is  unqueftionable;  as  they  are 
fure  to  take  prifoners  whatever  Hragglers 
they  meet  with  on  their  march,  fuch  as 
geefe,  turkies,  chickens,  &c.  and  have 
been  often  known  to  make  a perfeft  defart 
of  a farmer’s  yard.  By  the  bye,  it  is  pof- 
fibly on  this  account,  that  a turkey  bears  fo 
great  an  antipathy  to  the  colour  of  red. 
Thefe  fellows  are,  indeed,  fo  intrepid,  that 
3 P they 
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they  attack  any  convoy  of  provifions 
that  falls  in  their  way;  and  rny  landlord 
affures  me,  tliat  as  foon  as  they  come ‘into 
a town,  they  iinmediately  lay  clofe  fiege 
to  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  which  they  com- 
monly take  by  ItoriTi,  and  never  give  any 
quarter;  as  alfo,  that  they  are  excellent  mi- 
ners, in  working  their  way  into  the  cellar. 

1 little  imagined  that  I Ibould  have  met 
with  my  old  univerhty  acquaintance  Jack 
Fi--ve^  Far  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  J 
could  not  but  think  we  liad  been  at  leak 
two  hundred  miles  afunder.  Indeed  i did 
not  know  him  at  Ids  lirfl  accofting  me,  as 
he  approached  flowiy  to  me  witl)  a diitantly 
famiiiar  air,  and  a fliding  bow  forward, 
and  a “ Sir,  your  mod  humble  fenaant,” 
injlead  of  fpringing  upon  me  Hlic  a grey- 
hound, and  clapping  me  on  the  fnoulder 
like  a baililf,  fqueezing  my  four'  lingers  in 
his  rough  palm,  like  a nut -cracker,  and 
then  whirling  my  arm  to  and  fro,  like  the 
handle  of  a great  pump,  with  a blunt 
“ now  dofl;  do  ?— -I  am  glad  to  fee  thee” — 
and  a hearty  Dam??i8  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.  Jack,  you  mufi' know,  by  be- 
ing a militia  captain,  is  become  a line  gen- 
tleman; fo  fine  a one,  indeed,  that  he  af- 
fedts  to  defpife  what  he  ncrer  knew,  and 
aflced  me,  if  1 had  not,  as  well  as  himfdf, 
forgot  all  my  Greek. 

It  is  true,  that  my  friend  Jack  (1  beg 
his  honour’s  pardon,  I fliould  fay  captain) 
has  had  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford  edu- 
cation; and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  he  has  been  worked,  kneaded,  mould- 
ed, fine-drawn,  and  polilhed  into  a better 
kind  of  pipe-makers  clay  than  the  clods 
of  which  foine  of  his  Brother  ofHcers  were 
compofed.  Y et  thefe,  I found,  had  in  feme 
meafure  cafl  their  dough,  and  put  on  the 
martial  gentility  with  the  drefs:  fuch  are 
tlie  furprizing  eifedts  of  a red  coat,  that  it 
immediately  dubs  a man  a gentleman;  as, 
for  indance,  every  private  man  in  his  ina- 
jedy^s  foot -guards  is  dignified  with  the  title 
or  gentleman-foldier. 

’’I’o  the  honour  of  the  militia  be  it  fpo- 
ken,  their  ofiicers  have  made  noble  ad- 
vances in  the  military  arts,  and  are  become 
as  great  proficients  in  them  as  any  of  tlie 
regulars;  I mean  thofe  arts  particularly, 
which  will  render  them  an  ornament  to 
their  country  in  the  time  of  peace.  Fird 
then,  with  refpedl;  to  drefs  and  poUteners 
of  behaviour.  The  red  coat,  the  cockade, 
the  dioulder-knot,  and  the  fword,  have 
meiamorphofcd  our  plain  country  ’Iquires 
into  as  arrant  beaus  as  any  on  the  parade. 


The  fiiprc  jerkin,  driped  waidcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  livery  of  the  hunt,  are  ex- 
changed for  an  elegant  laced  uniform  ; the 
bob-wig  has  fprouted  to  a queue;  the 
boots  are  cad  off  fer  filk  dockings  and 
turned  pumps;  and  the  long  whip  has  given 
place  to  a gold-hilted  fword,  with  a dam-  H 
ing  fvvoid-knot.  They  have  reconciled,  t] 
themfelves  to  rudics,  and  can  make  a bow,  'J 
and  come  into  a room  with  a good  grace,  i 
With  thefe  accomplilbmencs,  our  bumkins  (1 
have  been  enabled  to  Ihiue  at  country  I 
aiTemblies ; though  it  mud  be  confelfed,  | 
that  thefe  grown  gentlemen  dand  fome- 
what  in  need  of  Mr.  .Duke’s  indruflions. 
Some  of  them  have  alfo  carried,  their  po-  i 
litcnefs  fo  far  as  to  decide  a point  of  ho-  1 
near  with  their ’fwords ; and  at  the  lad  , 
town  I paded  through,  I was  told,  there  1 
had  been  a duel  between  a militia  odicer 
and  the  furgeon  of  the  place,  when  the 
foriher  being  pricked  in  the  fword-arm,  I 
his  ant.agonid  diredlly  pulled  out  his  falve- 
box,  and  kindly  dreded  the  wound  upon 
the  dcH  of  battle. 

Another  nccedary  qualification  of  a fol-  | 
dier,  is,  curfing  and  fwearing  ; in  which  , 
exercife,  I afilire  you,  cur  militia  gentry  ! 
are  very  expert.  It  is  true,  they  had  had 
fome  practice  in  it  before  they  left  their 
native  fields,  but  were  not  difeiplined  in 
difeharging  their  oaths  with  right  military 
grace.  A common  fellow  may  fwear  in- 
deed like  a trooper,  as  any  one  may  let 
oit  a gun,  or  pufh  with  a fword  ; but  to 
do  it  with  a good  air,  is  to  be  learned  only 
in  a camp.  This  pradice,  I fuppofe,  was 
introduced  among  our  regiments,  and  to- 
lerated by  the  chaplains,  that  it  might 
familiarize  them  to  the  moft  fhocking  cir- 
cumllances  : for,  after  they  have  intrepidly  ■ 
damned  one  another’s  eyes,  limbs,  blood, 
bodies,  fouls,  and  even  their  own,  they 
mqft  certainly  be  fearlcfs  of  any  harm  that 
can  happen  to  them. 

Drinking  is  another  abfoUite  rcquifite 
in  the  characler  of  a good  officer ; and  in 
this  our  militia  arc  not  at  all  deficient. 
Indeed  they  are  kept  to  fuch  condant  duty : 
in  this  exercife,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing very  expert  at  it.  No  veterans  in  the 
fervicc  can  charge  their  glafles  in  better 
order,  or  difeharge  them  more  regularly 
at  the  word  of  command.  By  the  way, 
this  is  the  only  duty  that  is  expeded  from 
the  chaplain;  and  he  is  commonly  as  ready 
to  perform  it  as  any  of  the  corps. 

Intrigue  is  as  efiential  to  a foldier  as 
his  regimentals;  you  will  therefore  ima- 

gine 
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I t;nie  the  militia  do  not  fall  fiiort  of  the 
regulars  in  this  military  accomplilhment. 
Every  woman  is  regarded  by  them  as  law- 
ful plunder;  foine  they  befiege  by  fecret 
fap  and  undermining,  and  fome  they  take 
by  alTault.  It  lias  been  frequently  a prac* 

I tice  in  the  moll  civilized  armies,  whenever 
they  llorm  a town,  not  only  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  men,  but  to  ravifli  the  v/o- 
men  and  it  is  fi  om  this  ejrample,  I fup- 
S pofe,  tjiat  our  olFicers  think  it  an  indif- 
I penfable  branch  of  their  duty  to  debauch 
I the  wives  and  fillers  of  the  inhabitants 
i wherever  they  are  quartered  ; or  perhaps, 

I ■ confidering  the  great  lofs  of. men  we  have 
1 fudained  by  fea  and  land,  they  are  dcfirous 
of  filling  up  the  chafm,  and  providing  re- 
• emits  for  a future  war. 

The  lait  circumdance  which  I {liall  men- 
tion, as  highly  neceflhry  in  an  officer,  is, 
the  fpirit  of  gaming.  The  militia- otlicer 
was  undoubtedly  pofleffed  of’ this  fpirit  in 
fome  degree  before,  and  would  back  his 
own  horfes  on  ‘the  turf,  or  his  own  cocks 
in  a main,  or  byc-battle;  but  he  never 
thought  of  rifking  his  whole  patrimony  on 
a fingle  card,  or  the  turn  of  a die.  borne 
of  them  have  fuffered  more  by  a peaceful 
fummer’s  campaign,  than  if  their  edates 
had  been  over-run,  pillaged,  and  laid  wade 
by  the  invader:  and  what  does  it  fignify, 
whether  the  timber  is  cut  down  and  de- 
flroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  fold  to  fatisfy  a 
debt  of  honour  to  a diarper  ? 

But — the  rain  is  over,  and  I am  glad  of 
it— as  I was  growing  ferious,  contrary  to 
my  ufual  humour.  I have  ordered  my 
horfe  out — and  have  fome  miles  to  ride — 
fo  no  more  at  p refen t from 

Yourcondant  correfpondent.  See. 

B.  Ihornton. 

§ 137.  Ongoing  to  Bath,  ^imhridge,  and 
other  atering-pldces,  in  the  Summer . 

hunc  eji  bibendum.  Sadlers- Wells. 

It  has  long  been  a doubt  with  me,  whe- 
ther his  majedy  lofes  more  fubjedts  in  the 
year  by  water  or  by  fpirituous  liquors : 
i mean,  I cannot  determine  within  myfelf, 
whether  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Scarbotough, 
^c.  Scz.  Sec.  do  lefs  harm  to  the  conditu- 
tiqns  of  my  fellow-creatures,  than  brandy, 
gin,  or  even  Britilh  fpirits.  1 own,  no- 
thing  gives  me  more  flirprife  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  learned  in  Warwick-lane,  than 
their^  almofl:  unanimoudy  concurring  in 
ducking  their  patients  in  the  fea,  or  drench- 
mg  them  with  fait,  deel,  or  fiilphureous 
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water,  be  tlieir  didemper  what  it  may.  If 
a man  has  a dropfy,  they  will  not  hcfitate 
to  give  gallons  of  this  element,  as  they  do 
not  fcruple  to  give  the  dronged  cordials 
fometimes  in  the  m.od  violent  fever. 

'I’hough  the  faculty  feem  to  agree,  one 
and  all,  that  every  patient  diould  vifit  fome 
watering-place  or  other  in  the  fummer,  I 
do  not  find  they  arc  fettled  in  their  opini- 
ons, what  particular  waters  fuit  particular 
diferders.  I have  vifited  them  all  for  my 
amurcmcTit;  and  upon  converfing  with  the 
invalids  in  each  place,  I have  found,  to  iny 
great  furprife.  in  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Bridol, 
and  Brig'hthelmdone,  many  perfons  drink- 
ing the  waters  for  the  gout,  bilious  cholics, 
or  weak  nerves,  as  if  the  fame  ededs  could 
be  produced  by  deci,  fait,' and  fulphur; 
nay,  a gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  v/as 
fent  by  different  phyficians  to  different 
places,  though  they  were  all  agreed  about 
the  nature  ofliis  cafe.  I verily  believe,  if 
a man  would  confult  every  phyfician  in  the 
kiugdom,-he  would  vifit  every  fink  in  the 
whole  ifland,  for  there  is  not  an  hole  or 
bottom  in  any  .county,  that  has  not  its 
lalutary  fpring;  and  every  fp ring  has  its 
phyfician  to  prove,  in  a long  pamphlet  of 
hard  words,  that  thofe  waters  arc  fuperior 
to  any  other,  and  that  any  patient,  in  any 
diforder  whatever,  may  be  fure  of  relief. 
In  fnort,  we  feem  to  have  a fecond  deluge, 
not  by  the  wickednefs,  but  the  folly  of  the 
people,  and  every  one  is  taking  as  much 
pains  to  peridi  in  it  as  Noah  and  his  family 
did  to  efcape  it. 

The  prefent  third  after  this  elerftent> 
which  the  phyficians  have  created,  makes 
it  iieccfiary  for  them  to  fend  their  patients 
to  fome  waters  in  vogue;  but  the  choice 
being  left  to  the  doflor,  he  is  determined  in 
it  by.  various  circumilances : fometimes  the 
patient  is  fent  where  the  bed  advice  and  af- 
lidance  may  be  had,  in  cafe  the  didemper 
fhould  increafe;  fometimes  where  the  phy- 
fician of  the  place  is  a coufin  or  pupil  of 
the  phyfician  in  town ; fometimes  where 
the  doflor  has  an  edate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  I have  more  than  once  known 
a patient  fent  to  a place,  for  no-other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  the  doftor  was  born  witiiin, 
four  miles  of  it. 

I cannot  oaf  ly  fugged  to  my  felf  any  rea- 
fon,  why  phyficians  in  liOndon  are  fond  of 
fending  their  patients  to  waters  at  the  greats 
ed  diilance,  wliild  the  country  praflitioners  .. 
generally  recommend  the  fprings  in  their 
neighbourhood.  I cannot  come  into  the 
notion  that  prevails  among  many  perfons,, 

3 P 2-  that 
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that  Tome  of  the  faculty  in  London  divide  her  of  miles : to  repeat  the  fame  number  of  | 
the  fees  with  thofc  they  recommend  in  the  pills  at  eight,  and  to  work  them  oif  with  a ! 
country,  like  the  lawyers  who  deal  in  pint  of  ale,  without  the  ufe  of  his  pipe,  and  j 
agency:  but  I am  induced  to  think  that,  as  the  like  number  at  ten  o’clock,  going  to  ! 
they  are  confcious  the  waters  are  out  of  the  bed.  The  baker  kept  his  word  with  the  I 
cafe,  they  hope  the  exercife  and  change  of  doQor,  and  the  do£lor  kept  his  with  the  : 
air  in  a long  journey  will  lay  the  ground-  patient ; for,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
work  of  that  cure,  which  the  temperance  houeft  fellow  was  in  as  good  health,  and 
and  dilfipation  preferibed  by  the  dodlor  enjoyed  as  high  fpirits,  as  when  he  was  a 
may  poffibly  perform:  on  this  account  boy.  The  cheapnefs  of  his  cure  induced 
they  decline  fending  their  patients  to  Sad-  the  baker  to  enquire  of  his  doftor,  by  what 
lers-Wells,  Povvis-Wells,  Pancras-Wells,  wonderful  medicine  fo  fpeedy  and  perfedi 


Adton  Wells,  Bagmgge-Wells,  the  Dog 
and  Duck,  or  Iflington-Spa,  which  are  as 
falutary  as  thofe  of  Bath  or  Tunbridge  for 
patients  who  live  at  a diflance,  and  who 
can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  wells  and 
fpas  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Another  circumkance  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  waters  of  any  fpa  do  no- 
thing more  towards  the  cure  than  what  is 
to  be  had  from  any  pump  whatfoever.  I 
never  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ap- 
pear at  the  fprings  and  wells  with  the  com- 
pany of  foreigners ; and  I have  feen  many 
invalids  among  them  complaining  of  cho- 
lics,  akhmas,  gouts,  &c.  as  much  as  the  vi- 
liters  of  the  place:  and  if  it  is  faid,  that 
many  who  come  to  Bath  on  crutches  go 
away  without  them,  1 have  feen,  more  than 
once,  thofe  very  crutches  fupporting  fome 
miferable  cripple  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  many  cures  have 
heem  performed  at  thefe  public  places ; but 
whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
waters,  or  the  air,  exercife,  and  temperance 
preferibed  by  the  dodlor,  wiilapppear  from 
the  following  ftory. 

An  iioneft  country  baker  having,  by  his 
clofe  and  anxious  application  to  bufinefs  in 
the  day-time,  and  a very  conkant  attend- 
anceatthe  Three  Horfe-ihoesat  night,  con- 
tradlcd  a dikemper  that  is  bek  underkood 
by  the  names  of  the  Hip  or  the  Horrors,  was 
fo  very  miferable,  that  he  had  made  two  at- 
tempts upon  his  own  life ; at  length,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  his  friends,  he  applied  to  a 
phyfician  in  the  neighbourhood  for  advice; 
the  do£lor  (1  fuppofe  a quack,  by  the  low 
fee  which  he  demanded)  told  him,  he  would 
cure  him  in  a month,  if  he  would  follow  his 
diretklons ; but  he  expelled,  in  the  mean- 
time, a new  quartern  loaf  whenever  he 
fnould  fend  for  it.  In  return  for  the  firk 
quartern,  he  fenta  box  of  pills,  with  direc- 
tions for  the  baker  to  take  three  at  fix  in 
the  morning  faking,  after  which  to  wa,lk 
four  miles ; to  take  the  fame  number  at  fix 
in  the  evening,  and  to  thsTlike  niim- 


a cure  had  been  effedled.  The  do£lor, 
which  is  another  proof  of  his  not  being  re- 
gularly bred,  told  him,  the  pills  were  made 
of  his  own  loaf  covered  with  gold  leaf ; and 
added,  if  lie  would  take  the  fame  medicine, 
and  follow  the  fame  diredions,  whenever 
his  relapfing  into  his  former  courfe  of  life 
fhould  bring  on  the  like  diforder,  he  might 
be  fure  of  as  fpeedy  and  efteflual  a cure. 

I fnould,  however,  want  gratitude,  as  well 
as  candour,  if  I did  not  acknowledge  a very 
laking  obligation  I lie  under  to  Tunbridge- 
vvaters : my  wife  and  I had  lamented,  for 
two  or  three  years,  that  the  very  good  ef- 
tate  which  I enjoyed  would,  probably,  after 
my  death,  go  into  another  family,  for  want 
of  an  heir  in  my  own.  My  wife  was  ad- 
vifed  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  drink  the 
waters  for  eight  or  nine  months : vve  were 
very  much  grieved  to  part  for  fo  long  a 
time;  but  fuch  has  been  our  amazing  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  dear  creature  returned  tome, 
at  the  end  of  half  a year,  four  months  gone 
with  child.  Thornton. 

§ 13 1.  The  faint-hearted  Lonjer, 

Sir, 

I do  not  doubt  but  every  one  of  your 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  cafe,  as, 
without  quekion,  every  one  of  them  either 
has  been,  or  is  at  prefent,  as  much  in  love 
as  your  humble  fervant.  You  muk  know, 
Sir,  1 am  the  very  Mr.  Faint-heart  de- 
feribed  in  the  proverb,  who  ne^ver  ^Monfair 
lady  : for  though  I have  paid  my  addrekes 
to  feveral  of  the  fex,  I have  gone  about  it 
in  fo  meek  and  pitiful  a manner,  that  it 

might  fairly  be  a quekion,  w'hetheiT  was  in 

earncu.  One  of  niy  Dulcineas  was  taken, 
as  we  catch  mackarel,  by  a bit  of  fcarlet; 
another  was  feduQed  from  me  by  a fuit  of 
embroidery;  and  another  lurrender^d,  at 
the  firk  attack,  to  the  long  fword  of  an 
Irikiman.  My  prefent  fuit  _ and  fervice  is 
paid  to  a certain  lady  who  is  as  fearful  0 
receiving  any  tokens  of  my  alfe£lion  as 
am  of  oifering  them.  I am  only  permitte 
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to  admire  her  at  a diflance  ; an  ogle  or  a 
leer  are  all  the  advances  I dare  make;  if  I 
jnove  but  a huger  it  puts  her  all  in  a fweat; 
and,  like  the  fenfitivcplant,  fhe  would  fltrink 
and  die  away  at  a tou-ch.  During  our  long 
courtlhip  I never  offered  to  falute  her  but 
once;  and  then  fhe  made  fuch  a wriggling 
with  her  body,  fuch  a ftruggling  with  her 
arnts,  and  fuch  a tolling  and  tvvirling  of  her 
head  to  and  fro,  that,  inilead  of  touching  her 
lips,  I was  nearly  in  danger  of  carrying  off 
the  tip  ofher  nofe.  I even  dated  at  another 
time  to  take  her  round  the  vvaiil ; but  fhe 
bounced  away  from  me,  and  fereamed  out 
as  if  I had  adlually  been  going  to  commit  a 
■rape  upon  her.  I alfo  once  plucked  up 
courage  fufficient  to  attempt  fqueezing  her 
by  the  hand,  but  fne  refifted  my  attack  by 
Eo  clofe  a clench  of  her  fill:,  that  my  grafp 
was  prefented  with  nothing  but  fhiarp- 
pointed  knuckles,  and  a long  thumb-nail; 
and  I was  direffiy  after  falutcd  with  a vio- 
lent ffroke  on  my  jaw-bone.  If  I walk  out 
with  her,  1 ufe  all  my  endeavours  to  keep 
clofe  at  her  fide ; but  flie  whiffs  away  from 
me  as  though  1 had  fome  catching  dillem- 
per  about  me  ; if  there  are  hut  three  of  us, 
Ihe  eludes  my  defign  by  ffipping  fometimes 
•on  one  fide  and  fometimes  on  t’other  as  1 
approach  her;  but  when  there  are  more  of 
us  in  company,  fhe  takes  care  to  be  fliel- 
tered  from  me  by  placing  herfelf  the  very 
midmpfl  cf  the  rank,  if  we  ride  in  a coach 
.together,  I ana  not  only  debarred  from  fit- 
ting on  the  fame  fide,  but  I mufi;  be  feated 
on  the  furthermofi:  corner  cf  the  feat  oppo- 
site to  her,  that  our  knees  may  not  meet. 
V/e  are  as  much  at  diflance  from  one  ano- 
ther at  dinner,  as  if  we  were  really  man  and 
wife,  whom  cuftom  has  direcled  to  be  kept 
afunder  the  whole  length  of  the  table  ; and 
when  we  drink  tea,  Ihe  would  fooner  run 
the  riff  of  having  the  contents  fpilt  over 
her,  than  take  the  cup  and  faucer  from  me 
any  nearer  than  at  both  our  arms  length.  If 
I mention  a fyllable  that  in  the  leafl  borders 
Upon  love,  fne  immediately  reddens  at  it  as 
much  as  if  I had  let  drop  a loofe  or  inde- 
licate expreffion;  and  when  I defire  to  have 
a little  private  converfation  with  her,  flie 
wonders  at  my  impudence,  to  think  that  fhe 
could  trufl  herfelf  with  a man  alone.  In 
iliort.  Sir,  I begin  to  defpair  of  ever  coming 
to  clofe  contaft  with  her ; but  what  is  ftill 
more  provoking,  though  fhe  keeps  me  at 
fo  refpedful  a diflance,  fhe  tamely  permits 
^ Ihllow  of  the  guards  to  pat  her 

on  the  cneek,  play  with  her  hand,  and  even 
approach  her  lip?,  and  that  too  in  my  pre- 


fence. If  you,  or  ary  of  your  readers,  can 
advife  me  what  to  do  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be 
a lading  obligation  conferred  on 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
Timothy  Mild  man. 

B.  Thornton. 

§ 1 39.  A drcnmftantial  Detail  cf  enjery 

Particular  that  pajfed  at  the  Coronation,  j 

[In  a. Letter  from  a Gentleman  to  his  Friend 
in  the  Country.] 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  I regret  leaving  you  fo  foon,  ef- 
pecially  as  the  weather  has  fince  proved  fo 
fine,  that  it  makes  me  long  to  be  with  you 
in  the  country,  yet  1 honeflly  confefs,  that 
I am  heartily  glad  1 came  to  town  as  1 did. 
As  J have  feen  it,  I declare  I would  not  have 
miffed  the  fight  upon  any  confideratioii. 
The  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Rolles,  who  procured 
me  a pafs-ticket,  as  they  call  it,  enabled  me 
to  be  prefent  both  in  the  Hall  and  the  Ab- 
bey ; and  as  to  the  proceffion  out  of  doors, 
I had  a fine  view  of  it  from  a one-pair  of 
dairs  room,  which  your  neighbour.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, had  hired,  at  the  fmall  price  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  on  purpofe  to  oblige  his 
acquaintance.  I wifh  you  had  been  with 
me ; but  as  you  have  been  deprived  of  a 
fight,  which  probably  very  few  that  were 
prefent  will  ever  fee  again,  I will  endeavour 
to  deferibe  it  to  you  as  minutely  as  I can, 
while  the  circurnllances  are  frefh  in  my  me- 
mory, though  my  defeription  mud  fall  very 
fnort  of  the  reality.  Fird,  then,  conceive 
to  yourfelf  the  fronts  of  the  houfes,  in  all  the 
dreets  that  could  command  the  lead  point  of 
view,  lined  with  fcaffolding,  like  fo  many 
galleries  or  boxes  raifed  one  above  another 
to  the  very  roofs.  Thefe  were  covered  with 
carpets  and  cloths  of  different  colours,vvhich 
prefented  a pleafing  variety  to  the  eye ; and 
if  you  c:nfider  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the  fpcdlators  who  were  feated  in  them 
(many  being  richly  dreffed)  you  will  eafily 
imagine  that  this  was  no  indifferent  part  of 
the  fhovv.  The  mob  underneath  made  a 
pretty  contrad  to  the  red  of  the  company. 
Add  to  this,  that  though  we  had  nothing 
but  wet  and  cloudy  weather  for  fome  time 
before,  the  day  cleared  up,  and  the  fun 
Ihone  aufpicioufly,  as  it  were  in  compliment 
to  the  grand  fedival.  The  platform,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather, 
had  a (helving  roof,  which  was  covered  with 
a kind  of  fail-cloth ; but  near  the  place 
where  I was,  an  honed  Jack  Tar  climbed 
up  to  the  top  and  dripped  off  the  covering, 
3 P 3 which 
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which  gave  us  not  only  a more  extenfive 
view,  but  let  the  light  in  upon  every  part 
'of  the  ] rcceffion.  i Hiould  tell  you,  that  a 
rank  of  foot  foldiers  was  placed  ovi  each  fide 
within  the  platform  ; and  it  was  not  a little 
furprifing  to  fee  the  officers  familiarly  con- 
ve.Ting  and  walking  arm  and  arm  with 
many  of  them,  till  we  were  let  into  the  fe- 
cret,  that  they  were  gentlemen  who  had  put 
on  the  drciTes  of  common  foldiers,  for  what 
purpofe  I need  not  mention.  On  the  outfide 
were  iiationcd,  at  proper  dihances,  feveral 
parties  of  horfc-guards,whofe  horffis, indeed, 
Ibmewhat  incommoded  the  people,  that 
preffied  incefiantly  upon  them,  by  their 
prancing  and  capering  ; though,  luckily,  I 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  mifehief  being 
. done.  1 mule  conlefi,  it  gave  me  much  pain, 
to  fee  the  foldiers,  both  horfe  and  foot, 
mod  unmercifully  belabouring  the  heads  of 
the  mob  with  their  broad-fwords,  bayonets, 
and  rmifqueis;  i)ut  it  was  not  unpleafart  to 
oblerve  i'everal  tipping  the  horie-foldiers 
fldy  from  time  to  time  (fomc  with  half- 
pence, and  fome  with  filver,  as  they  could 
mufier  up  the  cafh)  to  let  them  pafs  be- 
tween the  horfes  to  get  nearer  the  platform; 
after  which  thefe  unconfcionable  gentry 
drove  them  back  again.  As  foon  as  it  was 
day-break  (for  I chofe  to  go  to  my  place 
over-night)  we  were  diverted  with  leeing 
the  coaclies  and  chairs  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  pafiing  along  with  much  ado;  and 
ieveral  peiions,  very  richly  dfcfied,  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  equipages,  and  be  cf- 
corted  by  the  foldiers  through  the  mob  to 
their  rcfficdiive  places.  Seveial  carriages, 
.1  am  toid,  received  great  damage:  Mr. 
Jennings,  wiiom  you  know,  had  his  chariot 
broke  to  pieces ; but  providentially  neither 
lie  nor  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  were  in  it,  re- 
ceived any  hurt. 

. Their  majefries  (to  the  {h-ame  of  thofe  be 
it  fpoken  who  were  not  fo  pundlual)came  in 
their  chairs  bom  St.  James’s  through  the 
Eark  to  V/eltminffier  about  nine  o’clock. 
The  Icing  went  into  a room  which  they  crdl 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  queen  into  that 
belonging  to  the  gentleman-ulher  of  the 
black- 1 od.  I'he  nobility  and  others,  who 
were  to  walk  in  rhe  proceffion,  were  muf- 
teied  and  ranged  by  the  officers  of  arms  in 
the  Court  of  Requcfls,  Painted  Chamber, 
'and  Hoiife  of  Lords,  from  whence  tiie  ca- 
valcade was  conduced  into  Wedminiler- 
hall.  As  you  know  all  the  avenues  and 
places  about  the  Hall,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  underhand  me.  My  pafs -ticket 
would  have  been  of  no  fervice,  if  I had  not 


prevailed  on  one  of  the  guards,  by  the  ir- 
refikible  argument  of  half-a-crown,  to 
make  way  for  me  through  the  mob  to  the 
Hall-gate,  where  I got  admittance  juil  as 
their  majefties  were  feated  at  the  upper 
end,  under  magnificent  canopies.  Her 
majflly’s  chair  was  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
majclly  ; and  they  were  attended  by  the 
great  chamberlain,  lord  high  coiiftable, 
earl  marfiial,  and  other  great  ollicers. 
Four  fwords,  I obferved,  and  as  many 
fpurs,  were  prefented  in  form,  and  then 
placed  upon  a table  before  the  king. 

There  was  a neglefl,  it  feems,  fome- 
vvhere,  in  not  fending  for  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  Wefiininiler,  cd’c.  who, 
not  finding  themfelves  fummoned,  came 
of  their  own  accord,  preceded  by  the  cho- 
rlllers,  fingers,  among  whom  was  your 
favourite,  as  indeed  he  is  of  ev'-cry  one,  Mr. 
Beard.  The  Ha  11- gate  was  now  thrown 
open  to  admit  this  lefier  proceffion  from  the 
Abbey,  when  the  bifnop  of  Rocheilcr  (that 
is,  the  dean)  and  Ids  attendants  brought  the 
Bible  and  tlic  following  regalia  of  the  king, 
St.  Edward’s  crown,  reded  on  a cuffiion 
of  gold  cloth,  the  orb  witli  the  crofs,  a feep- 
tre  with  the  dove  on  the  top,  another  tipt 
with  a crofs,  and  what  they  call  St.  Ed- 
ward’s ilafr.  The  queen’s  regalia  were 
brought  at  the  fame  time,  •viz.  her  crown 
upon  a cufliion,  a feeptre  with  a crofs,  and 
a rod  of  ivory  with  a dove.  Thefe  were  fe- 
veraily  laid  before  their  majelHes,  and  af- 
terwards delivered  to  the  refpeftive  officers 
who  were  to  bear  them  in  the  proceffion. 

Confidering  the  length  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  the  numbers  that  were  to  walk,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  fliould  be  much  con- 
fufion  in  marlhalling  the  ranks.  At  lad, 
however,  every  thing  was  regularly  ad- 
jiided,  and  the  proceffion  began  to  quit 
the  Hall  between  eleven  and  twelve.  7'he 
platform  leading  to  the  well  door  of  the 
Abbey  was  covered  with  blue  baize  for 
the  train  to  walk  on;  but  there  feemed  to 
’me  a defccl;  in  not  covering  the  upright 
pods  that  fupported  the  awning,  as  it  is 
called  (for  they  looked  mean  and  naked) 
with  that  or  fome  other  coloured  cloth. 
As  I carry  you  along,  I fhall  wave  men- 
tioning the  minute  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceffiion,  and  only  obferve  that  the  nobility 
walked  two  by  two.  Being  willing  to  fee 
the  proceffiion  pafs  along  the  platform 
through  the  ftreets,  1 hadened  from  the 
Hall,  and  by  the  affiidance  of  a foldier 
made  my  way  to  my  former,  dation  0$  the 
corner  of  Bridge-ilrcet,  where  the  windows 

commanded 
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commanded  a double  view  at  the  turning. 

J lliall  not  attempt  to  f’efcribe  the  Tplcndor 
and  magnificence  of  the  whole  ; and  words 
mufl;  fail  fitort  of  that  innate  joy  and  fatif- 
I fadlion  which  the  IpCiflators  felt  and  cx-- 
1 preiTed,  efpecially  as  tlielr  majeiHes  paifid 
' by;  on  whofe  countenances  a dignity  luit- 
ed  to  their  llation,  tempered  with  the  moil 
.,1  amiable  complacency,  was  fenfibly  impref- 
icd.  It  was  obfervabie,  that  as  their  majef- 
ties  and  the  nobility  palled  the  corner  widen 
commanded  a profpetl  of  Wefrmini'ler- 
bridge,  they  flopped  {bort,and  turned  back 
to  look  at  the  people,  whofe  appearance, 
as  they  all  had  their  hats  off,  and  were 
thick  planted  on  the  ground,  which  rofe 
gradually,  1 can  compare  to  nothing  but  a 
pavement  of  heads  and  faces. 

I had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  Abbey  time  enough  to  f e all 
that  pad ed  there ; nor,  indeed,  when  I got 
in.  could  I have  fo  diftinft  a view  as  [ coaid 
have  wifned.  But  our  fidend  Harry  Whi- 
taker had  the  luck  to  be  Rationed  in  the 
firil:  row  of  the  gallery  behind  the  feats  al- 
lotted for  the  nobility,  clofe  to  the  U]uare 
platform  which  was  ere6led  by  the  altar, 
with  an  afeent  of  three  lleps,  for  their  ma- 
Jefties  to  be  crowned  on.  Yoii  are  obliged 
to  him,  therefore,  for  feveral  particulars 
xvhich  I could  not  otherwife  have  informed 
you  of.  He  tells  me,  as  foon  as  their  ma- 
j'efies  entered  the  church,  the  choir  llriick  up 
with  an  anthem;  and,  after  they  were  feat- 
cd,  and  the'  ufual  recognition  and  oblations 
were  made,  the  litany  was  chanted  by  the 
bifiops  of  Cheiler  and  Chicheller,  and  the 
refponfes  made  by  the  whole  choi'-,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  band  of  raufe. 
Then  the  firll  part  of  the  communion-fer- 
vice  was  read  ; after  which  a I’ermon  was 
preached  by  the  biffop  of  Salifbury,  now' 
archbifnop  of  York.  1 was  not  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  nor,  perhaps  you  will  fay, 
did  I much  defire  it;  but,  by  my  waatch, 
it  lafted  only  fifteen  minutes.  This  done, 
Harry  fays  he  faw  very  diftindtly  his  ma- 
jefty  lubfcribe  the  declaration,  and  take  the 
coronation  oath,  the  folemnity  of  which 
ftruck  him  with  an  unfpeakahle  awe  and 
reverence ; and  lie  could  not  help  refled- 
ing  on  the  glorious  privilege  which  the 
Englifh  enjoy,  of  binding  their  kings  by  the 
;noll  facred  ties  of  confeience  and  religion. 
The  king  was  then  anointed  by  his  grace 
of  Canterbury  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
’his  bread,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands;  af- 
ter v\«i|iph  he  was  prefented  with  the  fpurs, 
paid  gilt  with  the  fword,  and  was  then  in- 
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veded  with  t’-c  co"onatlon-robes,  the  ar- 
mi'Is,  as  th'*y  arc  called,  and  the  imperial 
pall.  Tlie  (ub  with  the  crofs  was  alfo  pre- 
fented,  and  tluj  ring  was  put  upon  the 
fourth  finger  of  his  maiedy’s  jiglit  har  d 
by  the  arclibinrcp,  who  then  delivered  tire 
feeptre  with  the  crofs,  and  rae  other  wirii 
the  dove:,  and  being  afililed  by  fcvcral  bi- 
fhops,  he  Isdly  placed  tl.e  c:own  reverent- 
ly upon  his  maje'ay’s  head.  A profoui,d 
atvful  filence  had  reigned  till  ihi.s  mo- 
ment. wlicrn  at  line  very  inilant  the  crown 
was  1 ,'t  fall  on  the  King’s  liead,  a fellow 
having  been  phiceu  on  the  top  of  the  Ab- 
bey-dome, from  V.  h nice  lie  could  look  d>nvn 
■into  the  clianc':'],  with  a dag  which  he  dropt 
as  a f gnal;  tire  ihirk  and  Tower  guns  be- 
gan to  fire,  the  trinriirets  founded,  and  the 
Abbey  echoed  with  rlic  repeated  (bouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  peop'e.  The  peers, 
who  before  this  time  had  their  coionets  in 
their  hamJs,  now  nut  them  on,  as  ci;e  bi- 
fliops  did  tijc  ir  caps,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  dultes  of  Ac|uitaine  arnl  Nor- 
mandy their  .hats.  The  knights  of  the 
B;mh  in  particular  .made  a mod:  fplendid 
figure,  when  they  put  on  their  caps,  v/hich 
were  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  white 
feathers,  it  is  to  be  obierved,  tliat  there  were 
no  commoners  knights  of  the  Garter;  con- 
fequently,  initead  of  caps  and  vellmcnts  pe- 
cu'iar  to  their  order,  they,  being  all  peers, 
were  the  robes  and  co'oncts  of  their  re- 
fpefeive  ranks.  I fhould  mention,  that  the 
kings  of  arms  alfo  put  on  coronets. 

Silence  again  alTumed  her  reign,  and  the 
diouts  ceafing,  the  archbilbop  proceeded 
with  the  reft  of  the  divine  fervice;  and 
after  he  had  prefented  the  Bible  to  his  ma- 
jedy,  and  folernniy  read  the  benedictions, 
his  rnajedy  kiffed  the  archbifnops  and  bi- 
Ibopj  one  after  another  as  they  knelt  be- 
fore'him.  The  Te  Deu:n  was  now  per- 
formed, and  this  being  ended,  his  rnajedy 
was  elevated  on  a fuperb  throne,  which  all 
the  peers  approached  in  their  order,  and 
did  their  homages. 

The  coronation  of  the  cjuecn  was  per- 
formed in  nearly  tlie  fame  manner  with 
that  of  his  rnajedy  ; the  ai'chbifhop  aiioint-, 
cd  her'  witli  the  holy  oil  on  the  head  and 
bread,  and  after  he  had  put  the  crown 
upon  her  head,  it  was  a figual  for  princefs 
A.ugLida  ani  the  peereffes  to  put  on  their 
coronets.  Her  rnajedy'  then  received  the 
feeptre  with  the' crofs,' and  the  ivory  rod 
with  the  dove,  and  was  conducted  to  a 
magnificent  throne  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
rnajedy. 

3 r 4 
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I cannot  but  lament  that  I was  not  near 
enough  to  obferve  their  majelUes  going 
through  the  moil  ferlous  and  foiemn  ads 
of  devotion ; but  I am  told,  that  the  re- 
verent attention  which  both  paid,  when 
(after  having  made  their  fecond  oblations) 
the  next  ceremony  was,  their  receiving  the 
holy  communion,  it  brought  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  near  them,  a proper  recolledion 
ol  the  confecrated  place  in  which  they  were. 
Prayers  being  over,  the  king  and  queen 
retired  into  St.  Edward’s  chapel,  juli  be- 
hind the  altar.  You  mull  remember  it — 
it  is  where  the  fu perkition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  has  robbed  the  tomb  of  that 
royal  confeiTor  of  Tome  of  its  precious  or- 
naments ; here  their  majefties  received 
each  of  tlicm  a crown  of  hate,  as  it  is 
called,  and  a procehion  was  made  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  except  in  fome 
trifling  inftances,  back  again  to  Weiimin- 
fler-hall,  all  wearing  their  coronets,  caps, 
i£c.  You  know  I have  often  faid,  that  if 
one  lofes  an  hour  in  the  morning,  one  may 
ride  after  it  the  whole  day  without  being 
able  to  overtake  it.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
the  prefent  inftance  ; for,  to  whatever 
caufes  it  might  be  owing,  the  proceflion 
moll  aflurcdly  fet  off  too  late  : befides, 
according  to  what  Flarry  obferved,  there 
were  fuch  long  paufes  between  fome  of 
the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey,  as  plainly 
fliewed  all  the  aclors  were  not  perfed  in 
their  parts.  However  it  be,  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  the  chagrin  and  difappoint- 
rnent  which  the  late  return  of  the  proceffjon 
occafloned ; it  being  fo  late  indeed,  that  the 
fpedators,  even  in  the  open  air,  had  but  a 
very  dim  and  gloomy  view  of  it,  while  to 
thofe  who  had  fat  patiently  in  Wekminller- 
hall,  waiting  its  return  for  fix  hours,  fcarce 
a gliinpfe  of  it  appeared,  as  the  branches 
were  not  lighted  till  jufl  upon  his  majefty’s 
entrance.  I had  flattered  myfelf  that  a 
new  feene  of  fplendid  grandeur  would  have 
been  prefented  to  us  in  the  return  of  the 
proceflion,  from  the  refledion  of  the  lights, 
and  had  therefore  poked  back  to  the 
Hall  with  all  poflible  expedition ; but  not 
even  the  brilliancy  of  the  ladies  jewels,  of 
the  greater  luflre  of  their  eyes,  had  the 
power  to  render  our  darkmfs  ‘vijihk ; tlie 
whole  was  confufion,  irregularity,  and  dif- 
order. 

However,  we  were  afterwards  amply 
recompenfed  for  this  partial  eclipfe  by  the 
bright  pidure  which  the  lighting  of  the 
chandeliers  prefented  to  us.  Your  unlucky 
law-fult  has  made  you  too  well  acquainted 


with  Weflminfler-hall  for  me  to  think  of  T 
deferibing  it  to  you  ; but  I affure  you  the  li 
face  of  it  was  greatly  altered  from  what 
it  v/as  vvhen  you  attended  to  hear  the  ver- 
did  given  againft  you.  Inilead  of  the  in-  ,i 
clofures  for  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  j 
King’.s  B^],ch  gt  the  upper  end,  which 
were  both  removed,  a platform  was  raifed  i 
with  feveral  ^feents  of  ileps,  where  their  ’ j 
majeflics  in  uieir  chairs  oF  flate,  and  the 
royal  family,  fat  at  table.  On  each  fide, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall,  the  i 
refl  of  the  company  were  feated  at  long 
tables,  in  the  middle  of  which  v/ere  placed, 
on  elevations  painted  to  repiefent  marble, 
the  deferts,  Conceive  to  yourfelf,  if 

you  can  conceive,  what  I ovvn  I am  at  a 
lofs  to  deferibe,  fo  magnificent  a building 
as  that  of  Weflminfler-hall,  lighted  up  with 
near  three  thoufand  wax- candles  in  mofl 
fplendid  branches  j cur  crowned  heads,  and 
almofl;  the  whole  nobility,  with  the  prime 
of  our  gentry,  mofl  fuperbly  arrayed,  and 
adorned  with  a proFufion  of  the  mofl  bril- 
liant jewels;  the  galleries  on  every  fide 
crowded  with  company  for  the  mofl  part 
elegantly  and  richly  dreffed  : but  to  con- 
ceive it  in  all  its  luftre,  I am  confeious  that 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  one  muft  have 
been  prefent.  To  proceed  in  my  narration 
— Their  majellies  table  was  ferved  with 
three  courfes,  at  the  firfl;  of  which  earl  Tal- 
bot, as  Reward  of  his  majefly’s  houfliold, 
rode  up  from  the  Hall-gate  to  the  fteps 
leaaing  to  where  their  majefties  fat ; and 
on  his  returning  the  fpedators  were  pre- 
fented v/ith  an  unexpeded  light,  in  his 
lordlhip’s  backing  his  horfe,  that  he  might 
keep  his  face  flill  towards  the  king.  A 
loud  clapping  and  huzzaing  confequenily. 
enfued  from  the  people  prefent.  The  ce- 
remony of  the  champion,  you  may  remem- 
ber we  laughed  at,  at  its  repreientation  lafl 
winter;  but  I afl'ure  you  it  had  a very  Fe- 
rious  effed  on  thofe  ladies  who  were  near 
him  (though  his  iioy^e  was  very  gentle)  as 
he  came  up,  accompanied  by  lord  Effing- 
ham as  earl- mai  fnal,  and  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford as  lord  high- conflable,  likewife  oh 
horfeback ; it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  what 
palled  on  this  occafion.  1 am  told,  that 
the  horfe  which  the  champion  rode  was  the 
fame  tliat  his  late  majefly  was  mounted  on 
at  the  glorious  and  memorable  battle  of 
Dettingen.  The  beafl,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
had  his  head  adorned  with  a plume  of  white, 
red,  and  blue  feathers.  ^ ^ 

You  cannot  exped  that  I Ihoula  give^ 
you  a bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  difiies  that  were  provided  and  fent 
from  the  temporary  kitchens  erefted  in 
Cotton-garden  for  this  purpofe.  No  lefs 
than  iixey  haunches  of  venifon,with  a fur- 
prizing  quantity  of  all  forts  of  game,  were 
laid  in  for  this  grand  feaft  : but  that  which 
chiefly  attracted  our  eyes,  was  their  ma- 
jefdes  deferr,  in  which  the  confectioner  had 
iavifhed  all  his  ingenuity  in  rock-work  and 
emblematical  figures.  The  other  deferts 
were  no  lefs  admirable  for  their  exprefiive 
devices.  But  I mult  not  forget  to  tell 
you,  that  when  the  company  came  to  be 
feated,  the  poor  knights  of  the  Bath  had 
been  overlooked,  and  no  table  provided  for 
them  : anairy  apology,  however,  was  ferved 
up  to  them  initead  of  a fubflantial  dinner  ; 
but  the  two  junior  knights,  in  order  topre- 
ferve  their  rank  of  precedency  to  their  fuc- 
cefTors,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
judges  table,  above  all  the  learned  brethren 
of  the  coi/.  The  peers  were  placed  on 
the  outermofl:  fide  of  the  tables,  and  the 
peerefies  within,  nearefl  to  the  v/alls.  You 
cannot  fuppofe  that  there  was  the  greateft 
order  imaginable  obferved  during  the  din- 
ner, but  mufl:  conclude,  that  fotne  of  the 
company  were  as  eager  and  impatient  to 
fatisfy  the  craving  of  their  appetites  as  any 
pi  your  country  ’iquires  at  a race  or  aflize 
ordinary. 

It  was  pleafant  to  fee  the  various  flrata- 
gems  made  ufe  of  by  the  company  in  the 
galleries  to  come  in  forafnack  of  the  good 
things  below.  The  ladies  clubbed  their 
handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together  to  draw 
pp  a chicken  or  a bottle  of  wine;  nay, 
even  garters  (I  will  not  fay  of  a different 
fex)  were  united  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Some  had  been  fo  provident  as  to  bring 
bafkets  with  them,  which  were  let  down, 
like  the  prifoners  boxes  at  Ludgate  or  the 
Gate-houfe,  with  a Pray^  remember  the  poor. 

You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I fhould 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a conclufion.  Let 
it  fuflice  then  to  you,  that  their 

majeflies  returned  TO-^-St.  James’s  a little 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night ; but  they  were 
pleafed  to  give  time  for  the  peerefTes  ,io 
go  firfl,  that  they  might  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  prefliire  of  the  mob  to  fee 
their  majefties.  After  the  nobility  were 
departed,  the  illultrious  mobility  were  (ac- 
cording to  cuflom)  admitted  into  the  Hall, 
which  they  prefently  cleared  of  all  the 
moveables,  fuch  as  the  vidluals,  cloths, 
plates,  diflies,  fTr.  and,  in  fhort,  every 
tfling  that  could  flick  to  their  fingers. 
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I need  not  tell  you,  that  feveral  corona- 
tion medals,  in  filver,  were  thrown  among 
the  populace  at  the  return  of  the  procef- 
flon.  One  of  them  was  pitched  into  Mrs. 
Dixon’s  lap,  as  fhe  fat  upon  a fcaffold  in 
Palace-yard.  Some,  it  is  faid,  were  alfo 
throv/n  among  the  peerefTes  in  the  Abbey 
jufl  after  the  king  was  crowned  ; but  they 
thought  it  below  their  dignity  to  Hoop  to 
pick  them  up. 

My  wife  dcfires  her  compliments  to  you: 
flic  was  hiigeoujly  pleafed  with  the  fight. 
All  friends  are  well,  except  that  little  Nan- 
cy Green  has  got  a.fwelled  face,  by  being 
up  all  night ; and  Tom  Moffat  has  his  leg 
laid  up  on  a flool,  on  account  of  a broken 
fhin,  wdiich  he  got  by  a kick  from  a troop- 
er’s horfe,  as  a reward  for  his  mobbing  it. 

I fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  illuminations  at 
night : the  news-papers  mufl:  have  told 
you  of  them,  and  that  the  Admiralty  in 
particular  was  remarkably  lighted  up.  I 
expsd  to  have  from  you  an  account  of  the 
rejoicings  at  your  little  town;  and  deflre 
to  know  whether  you  was  able  to  get  a flice 
of  the  ox  wliich  was  roafled  whole  on  this 
occaflon. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  mofl;  heartily, 

James  Hemming. 

P.  S,  The  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  did  not  walk  in  the  grand  procef- 
fion,  but  made  up  a lefler  procefllon  of 
their  own  ; of  which  you  will  find  a fufli- 
cient  account  in  the  public  prints.  They 
had  a box  to  fee  the  coronation  in  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  dined  in  an 
apartment  by  themfelves  adjoining  to  the 
Hall. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I have  been 
informed  for  certain,  that  the  fword  of 
Hate,  by  fome  mlHake,  being  left  behind 
at  St.  James’s,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  fword 
was  carried  before  the  king  by  the  carl 
of  Pluntingdon,  in  its  Head;  but  when  the 
proceflion  came  into  the  Abbey,  the  fword 
of  Hate  was  found  placed  upon  the  altar. 

Our  friend  Harry,  who  v.'as  upon  the 
fcaHbld,  at  the  return  of  the  proceflion 
clofed  in  with  the  rear;  at  the  expence  of 
half  a guinea  was  admitted  into  the  Hall ; 
got  brim-full  of  his  majeHy’s  claret ; and, 
in  the  univerfal  plunder,  brought  off  tlie 
glafs  her  majeHy  drank  in,  which  is  placed 
in  the  beaufait  as  a valuable  curiofity. 

P.  Thornton. 

§ iqo. 
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§ 140.  Letter  fro7n  a fuccefsful  Ad^ 
venturer  in  the  Lottery, 

Sir,  _ 

You  will  not  be  at  all  riirprifed  when  I 
tell  you,  that  I have  had  very  ill- luck  in 
the  lottery;  but  you  will  dare  when  I fur- 
ther tell  you,  it  is  becaule  unluckily  1 have 
got  a confiderable  prize  in  it.  I received 
the  glad  tiding  of  my  misfortune  lall  Sa- 
turday night  from  your  Chronicle,  when, 
cn  looking  over  the  liil  of  the  prizes,  as  I 
was  got  behind  my  pipe  at  the  club,  I 
found  that  my  ticket  was  come  up  a 2000]. 
In  the  pride  as  well  as  joy  of  my  heart,  I 
could  not  help  proclaiming  to  the  company 
— my  good  luck,  as  1 then  fcolillily  thought 
it,  and  as  the  company  thought  it  too,  by 
infilling  that  I fhouM  treat  them  that  even- 
ing. Friends  are  never  fo  merry,  or  feny 
longer,  than  when  they  have  nothing  to 
pay  ; they  never  care  too  how  extravagant 
they  are  on  fucli  an  occafion.  Eottle  after 
bottle  was  therefore  called  for,  and  that  too 
of  claret,  though  not  one  of  us,  I believe, 
but  had  rather  had  port.  In  Ihort,  I reeled 
borne  as  well  as  I could  about  four  in  the 
morning  ; when  thinking  to  pacify'  my  wife, 
w’ho  began  to  rate  me  (as  iifual)  for  Hay- 
ing out  fo  long,  1 told  her  the  occafion 
of  it ; but  indead  of  rejoicing,  as  I thought 
fhe  wmuld,  die  cried— “ Piih,  only  two 
thoufand  pounds  1”  ripvvever,  fhe  was  at 
lad  reconciled  to  it,  taking  care  to  remind 
me,  that  fhe  had  chofen  the  ticket  herfelf, 
and  fhe  w'as  all  along  furc  it  would  come 
up  a prize,  bccaufe  the  number  was  an  odd 
one.  We  neither  of  us  got  a wink  of  deep, 
though  1 was  heartily  inclined  to  it ; for 
my  wdfe  kept  me  awake — by  telling  tne 
of  this,  that,  and  t’other  thing  which  die 
wanted,  and  which  die  would  now  pur- 
chafr,  as  we  could  afford  it. 

1 know  not  how  the  news  of  my  fuccefs 
fpread  fo  fcon  among  my  other  acquaint- 
ance, except  that  my  wife  told  it  to  every 
one  flic  knew,  or  not-  knew,  at  church. 
The  confequence  \vas,  that  I had  no  lefs 
tf.an  feven  very  hearty  friends  came  to 
dine  vvich  us  by  way  of  wifhing  us  joy  ; and 
vhc  number  of  thele  hearty  friends  was  in- 
creafed  to  above  a dozen  by  fupper-time. 
It  is  kind  in  one’s  friends  to  be  willing  to 
partake  of  one’s  fuccefs ; they  made  them- 
felves  very  merry  literally  at  my  expence  ; 
and,  at  parting,  told  me  tliey  would 
bring  fome  more  friends,  and  havp  ano- 
ther jolly  evening  with  me  on  this  happy 
ocgafiori. 


When  they  were  gone,  I made  fhift  ta 
get  a little  red,  though  I was  often  didurb-  ! 
cd  by  my  w'ife  talking  in  her  deep.  Her 
head,  it  feems,  literally  ran  upon  wheels, 
that  is,  the  lottery-w'hcels ; die  frequently 
called  out  that  die  had  got  ten  thoufand 
pounds : Ihc  muttered  feveral  wild  and  in- 
coherent exprelTions  about  gowns,  and 
rufHes,  and  ear-rings,  and  necklaces ; and 
I once  heard  her  mention  the  w^ord  coach i, 

In  the  morning,  when  I got  up,  how  was  I 
furprifed  to  find  my  good  fortune  publiflied 
to  all  the  world  in  the  news-paper ! though 
I could  not  but  frnile  (and  madam  was 
greatly  pleafed)  at  the  printer’s  exalting 
me  to  the  dignity  of  Efquire^  having  been 
nothing  but  plain  Mr.  all  my  life  before. 
A.nd  now  the  misfortunes  arldng  from  my 
good  fortune  began  to  potir  in  tliick  upon 

m. e.  In  confequence  of  the  information 
given  in  the  news-paper,  we  were  nofoon- 
er  fat  down  to  breakfad  than  we  were  com- 
plimented with  a rat-a-tatoo  from  the 
drums,  as  if  we  had  been  jud  married:  afr 
ter  thefe  had  been  filenced  by  the  ufual 
method,  another  band  of  mufic  fainted  us 
with  a peal  from  the  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers  to  the  fame  tune.  I was  haraded  ' 
the  whole  day  with  petitions  from  the  hof* 
pital  boys  that  drew  the  ticket,  the  com- 
midloners  clerks  that  wrote  down  the  I 
ticket,  and  the  clerks.. of  the  office  where 

I bought  the  ticket,'  all  of  them  praying, 

“ That  my  Honour  confider  them.” 

I diould  be  glad  you  would  inform  me  what 
thefe  people  would  have  given  tne  if  1 had 
had  a blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to 
know,  when  they  Ihould  wait  upon  me  to  I 
•■■wet  my  good  fortune,  My  own  relations, 
and  my  wife’s  relations,  came  in  fuch  flioals 
to  congratulate  me,  that  I hardly  knew  the 
faces  of  many  of  them.  One  in  Tided  on 
my  giving  a piece  of  plate  to  his  wife;  an- 
other recommended  to  me  to  put  his  lit- 
tle boy  (my  two-and-fortieth  coufiii)  out 
’prentice  ; another,  datcly  <njjhite-^xK'aJJoed, 
propofed  to  me  my  fetting  him  up  a^gain  in 
bufinefs ; and  feveral  of  them  very  kindly 
told  me,  they  would  borrow  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  me,  as  they  knew  I 
could  now  fpare  it. 

My  wife  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be 
furc,  was  not  idle  in  contriving  to  dif- 
pofe  of  this  new  acqulfition.  She  found 
out,  in  the  fied  place,  (according  to  the 
complaint  of  mod  vomcn)  that  die  had 

n. ot  got  a gown  to  her  back,  at  lead  not 
pne  ftt  foT  licr  to  appear  in.  Hvr  ward- 
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robe  of  linen  was  no  lefs  deficient;  and 
file  difcove red  fevcral  chafims  in  onr  farni- 
ture,  erpecially  in  tlie  articles  of  plate  and 
china.  She  alfo  determined  to  fee  a Ut- 
ile pleafure,  as  fhe  calls  it,  and  has  adnally 
made  a party  to  go  to  the  next  opera. 
Now,  in  order  to  fupply  thefe  in: mediate 
wants  and  ncceffities,  fne  lia'^  prevailed  on 
me  (though  at  a great  lofs)  to  turn  the 
prize  into  ready  money;  which  I dared 
not.rcfure  I;er  becanfe  the  number  was  her 
own  choofng;  and  ihe  has  further  per- 
fuaded  me  (as  we  liave  had  fuch  good  Inch) 
to  lay  cut  a great  part  of  the  produce  in 
purchafing  more  tickets,  all  her  own 
.choofing.  To  me  it  is  in-UTerent  which 
way  the  money  goes;  for,  upon  my  mak- 
ing cut  the  balance,  I already  find  J fhail 
be  a loofcr  by  my  gains : and  all  my  fear  is, 
that  one  of  the  tickets  may  corne  up  2l  five 
thoufand  or  tea  thoufand. 

I am 

Your  very  humble  feriaant, 
i'  j EOF  FREY  Chance. 

P.  S.  I am  jufl  going  to  club — I hope 
they  wont  ddirc  niC  to  treat  them  again. 

i> . "2  horn! on, 

§ 141.  Char  afters  of  Camilla  atid 
Flora. 

Camilla  is  really  what  v/riters  havm  fo 
often  imao-inecl;  or  rather,  fiie  pofiefies  a 
combination  of  delicacies,  which  they  have 
feldom  had  minutenefs  of  virtue  and  take 
enough  to  conceive;  to  fay  fiie  is  beautiful, 
fne  is  accomplifiied,  fhe  is  generous,  fhe  is 
tender,  is  talking  in  general,  and  it  is  the 
particular  1 would  deferibe.  In  her  perfon 
ihe  is  almoll:  tall,  and  almof  thin  ; grace- 
ful, commanding,  and  infpiring  a kind  of 
tpnder  refpefl;  the  tone  of  her  voice  is 
jnclcdipus,  and  file  can  neither  look  nor 
move  V ithcut-exprefiing  fomething  to  lier 
advantage.  PoUelfed'  ot  almofi  every  ex- 
cellence, file  is  unconfcicus  cfany,  and  this 
heightens  them  all:  fiie  is  modeil;  and  dif- 
fi  'ent  of  Jier  own  opinion,  yet  always  psrr 
fedly  comprehends  the  fuhjecl  on  which 
Ihe  gives  it,  and  fees  the  quefiion  in  its  true 
light : file  has  neither  pride,  prejudice,  nor 
•precipitancy  to  mifguide  her;  ihe  is  true, 
iind  therefore  judges  truly.  If  there  are 
fubjecls  too  intricate,  too  complicated  for 
the  feminine  fimplicity  of  her  foul,  her  jo-1 
norance  of  them  ferves  only  to  difpiay  a 
new  beauty  in  her  chn rafter,  which  refults 
from  her  acknowledging,  nay,  perhaps 
from  her  poficliing  that  very  ignorance. 


The  great  characlcrifLic  of  Qamilla’s  iin- 
derfianding  is  tallc  ; but  when  irm  fays  moll 
upon  a fubjcft:,  flic  uill  fiicws  that  fiie  has 
much  more  to  fay,  and  by  this  miwilling- 
nefs  to  triumph,  fiie  perfuadcs  the  more. 
V/ith  the  mofi  refined  femimenrs,  fiie  pof- 
fefies  the  roftefi:  fenfibility,  and  it  lives  and 
fpcaks  in  every  feature  of  her  f:cc.  Is  Ca- 
milla melancholy.^  does  fhe  figli  ? Every 
body  is  affedleJ:  they  enquire  wliether  any 
misfortune  has  happened  to  Camilla;  they 
find  that  file  fighed  for  the  misfortune  of 
.another,  and  they  arc  afivcled  Hill  more. 
Young,  lovely,  and  high  born,  Camilla 
graces  every  company,  and  heigiuens  the 
brilliancy  of  courts;  wherever  fne  appears, 
all  others  feem  by  a natural  impuife  to  feel 
her  fuperioruy  ; and  yet  when  Jhe  con- 
verfes,  fiic  has  t.he  art  of  infpiring  others 
with  an  caie'whicli  they  never  knew  before ; 
fne  joins  to  the  moll  fcrnpulous  politenefs 
a certaine  feminine  gajety,  free  boili  from 
reflraint  and  boldnefs ; always  gentle,  yet 
never  inferior;  always  imairuming,  yet 
nev(  r afhtiined  or  awkward;  for  lhame  and 
awkwaidiuls  are  the  effeds  cf  luide,  which 
is  too  often  mifcalled  inodefiy : nay,  to  the 
mofi  ciiiical  dlfcernmenr,  (he  adds  ibme- 
tiling  of  a blulliing  tiniidiiy,  which  ferves 
but  10  give  a meaning  and  piquancy  even 
to  her  look",  an  admirable  cirefi;  of  true  fu- 
periority  ! L>y  this  filent  imahLi.'ning  merit 
Ihecver-awes  the  turbulent  and  the  proud, 
and  flops  the  torrent  of  that  indecent,  that 
overbearing  noife,  with  which  inferior  na- 
tures in  luperior  fictions  overwhelm  the 
fiavifii  and  the  mean.  Yes  all  admire,  and 
love,  and  reverence  Camilla. 

You  fee  a charadler  that  you  admire, 
and  yo'U  think  it  perfcdl;  do  you  there- 
fore conclude  that  evei-y  different  charadicr 
is  impcrfedl.?  what,  will  you  allow  a va» 
riety  of  beauty  almofi;  equally  firiking  in 
tlie  art  of  a Corregio,  a Guido,  and  a Ra- 
phael, and  refuie  it  to  the  infinity  of  na- 
ture ! How  different  from  lovely  Camilla 
is  tiie  beloved  Flora  1 In  Camilla,  nature 
hasdifpiayed  the  beauty  of  exadl  regularity, 
and  the  elegant  foftners  of  female  pro- 
priety: in  flora,  fhe  charms  w'ith  a certain 
artlefs  poignancy,  a graceful  negligence, 
and  an  uncontrouled,  yet  blamelefs  free- 
dem.  Flora  has  fomething  original  and 
trecuHar  about  her,  a charm  which  is  not 
eafily  defined  ; to  knpw  her  and  to  love  her 
is  the  fame  thing;  but  you  cannot  know- 
her  by  defeription.  Kcr  perfon  is  rather 
touching  than  majcfiic,  her  features  more 
cxprefiive  than  regular,  and  her  manner 
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pleafcs  rather  becaufe  is  is  relirained  by  no 
rule,  than  becaufe  it  is  conformable  to  any 
that  cuflom  has  ellabliOacd.  Camilla  puts 
you  in  mind  of  the  moft  perfect  mufic  that 
canbecompcfed ; Flora,  of  the  wild  fweet- 
refs  which  is  fomedmes  produced  by  the  ir- 
regular play  of  the  breeze  upon  the  iEoi  kn 
h a r p . C a m i 1 1 a r e m i n d s y o u o f a 1 0 V e 1 y y 0 u n o ■ 
queen  ; Flora,  of  her  more  lovely  maid  of 
lioncur.  In  Camilla  you  admire  the  decency 
of  the  Graces;  in  Flora,  the  attradive 
Fweetnefs  of  the  Loves.  Artlefs  fenhbllity, 
wild,  native  feminine  gaiety,  and  tlie  moil- 
touching  tendernefs  of  foul,  are  the  flrange 
charadiei'iflics  of  Flora.  Her  countenance 
glows  with  youthful  beauty,  which  all  arc 
ieems  rather  to  dirninifn  than  increafe,  ra- 
ther to  hide  than  adorn;  and  while  Camilla 
charms  you  with  the  choice  ofher  drefs,F  lora 
enchants  you  with  the  neglecl  of  hers.  Thus 
diiierent  are  the  beauties  which  nature  has 
manifelled  in  Camilla  and  Flora  ! yet  while 
Hie  has,  in  this  contrarity,  Ihevvn  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power  to  pleafe,  {lie  has  alfo 
proved,  that  truth  and  virtue  are  always 
the  fame.  Gcnerofity  and  tendernefs  are 
the  firll  principles  in  die  minds  of  both  fa- 
vourites, and  were  never  poilelTed  in  an 
higher  degree  than  they  are  poirdled  by 
Flora  : (he  is  jufl  as  attentive  to  the  inte- 
rell  of  others,  as  flie  is  negligent  of  her 
own ; and  tho*  Ihe  could  fubmit  to  any 
misfortune  that  could  befal  herfelf,  yet  die, 
hardly  knows  how  to  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  another.  Thus  does  Flora  unite  the 
flrongeft  fenfibility  with  the  moll  lively 
gaiety;  and  both  are  exprefied  with  the 
m()ll  bewitching  mixture  in  her  counte- 
nance. While  Camilla  infpires  a reverence 
that  keeps  you  at  a refpedfu],  yet  admir- 
ing didance,  Flora  excites  the  moll  ardent, 
yet  mod  elegant  defire.  Camilla  reminds 
you  of  the  dignity  of  Diana,  Flora  of  the 
attradive  fenfibility  of  Calido:  Camilla 
almod  elevates  you  to  the  fenfibility  of  an- 
gels, Flora  delights  you  with  the  lovelied 
idea  of  woman.  Gre-ville, 

§ 1^2.  Fable  by  the  celebrated  LinnreiiSy 
irayijlatcd  from  the  Latin. 

Once  upon  a time  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece  were  met  together  at  Athens,  and 
it  was  propofed  that  every  one  of  them 
fliould  mention  what  he  thought  the  great- 
ed  wonder  in  the  creation.  One  of  them, 
of  higher  conceptions  than  the  red,  pro- 
pofed the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  adrono- 
iners  about  the  fixed  Ibrs,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  lb  many  funs,  that  had  each 
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their  planets  rolling  about  them,  and.  wers 
dored  with  plants  and  animals  like  this 
earth.  Fired  with  this  thought,  they  agreed 
to  fupplicate  Jupiter,  that  he  would  at  lead 
permit  them  to  take  a journey  to  the  moon 
and  day  there  three  days  in  order  to  fee 
the  wonders  of  that  place,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  them  at  their  return.  Jupiter 
confented,  and  ordered  them  to  affemble 
on  a high  mountain,  where  there  fltould  be 
a cloud  ready  to  convey  them  to  the  place 
they  defired  to  fee.  They  picked  out  fome 
chofen  companions,  who  might  afiill  them 
in  dcicribing  and  painting  the  objebls  they 
Ihould  meet  with.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  the  moon,  and  found  a palace  there  well 
fitted  up  for  their  reception.  The  next 
day  being  very  much  fatigued  with  their 
journey,  they  kept  quiet  at  home  till  noon  ; 
and  being  iiill  faint,  they  refreihed  them- 
fe!  ves  with  a moil  delicious  entertainment, 
which  they  reliihed  fo  well,  that  it  over- 
came their  curiofity.  This  day  they  only 
faw  through  the  window  that  delightful 
fpot,  adorned  with  the  mod  beautiful  Sow- 
ers, to  which  the  beams  of  the  fun  gave  an 
uncominon  killre,  and  heard  the  finging  of 
mod  melodious  birds  till  evening  came  on. 
The  next  day  they  rofe  very  early  in  order 
to  begin  their  oblervations ; but  feme  very 
beautiful  young  ladies  of  that  country  com- 
ing to  make  them  a vifit,  advifed  them  fird 
to  recruit  their  drength  before  they  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  the  laborious  tadi  they 
were  about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meats,  the  rich  wines,  the 
beauty  of  thefe  damfels,  prevailed  over  the 
refolution  of  thefe  ferangers.  ' A fine  con- 
cert of  mufic  is  introduced,  the  young  ones 
begin  to  dance,  and  all  is  turned  to  jollity  ; 
fo  that  this  whole  day  was  fpent  in  gal- 
lantry, till  fome  of  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants growing  envious  at  their  mirth, 
rulhed  in  with  Iwords.  The  elder  part  of 
the  company  tried  to  appeafe  the  younger, 
promifing  the  very  next  day  they  would 
bring  the  rioters  to  jultice.  This  they  per- 
formed, and  the  third  day  the  caufe  was 
heard ; and  what  with  accufations,  plead- 
ings, exceptions,  and  the  judgment  itfelf, 
the  whole  day  was  taken  up,  on  which  the 
term  fet  by  Jupiter  expired.  On  theirre- 
turn  to  Grcc'ce,  all  the  country  flocked  in 
upon  them  to  hear  the  wonders  of  the  moon 
deferibed,  but  all  they  could  tell  was,  for 
that  was  all  they  knew,  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  green  intermixed  with  flow- 
ers, and  tljat  the  birds  fung  among  the 
branches  of  the  tr>  es ; bur  what  kind  of 

.flowers 
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Lowers  they  favv,  or  what  klnd,ot  birds  they 
heard,  they  were  totally  ignorant.  Upon 
which  they  were  treated  every  where  with 
contempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of  the 
prefent  age,  we  fhall  perceive  a very  jufl 
iimiiitude.  By  thefe  three  days  the  fable 
denotes  the  three  ages  of  man.  Fird, 
youth,  in  which  we  are  too  feeble  in  every 
refped  to  look  into  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor: all  that  feafon  is  given  to  idlenels 
luxury,  and  paftime.  Secondly,  manhood, 
in  which  men  are  emplo.ed  in  fettling, 
marrying,  educating  children,  providing 
fortunes  for  them,  and  raifing  a family. 
Thirdly,  old  age,  in  which  aVter  having 
made  their  fortunes,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  law-fuits  and  proceedings  relating  to 
their  eiiates.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  men  never  confider  to  what  end  they 
were  deftined,  and  why  they  were  brought 
into  the  w'orld.  JB.  Thornton^ 

§ 143.  Mercy  recounnenBed. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  a man  patient  of 
Injuries  not  from  want  of  courage,— 
where  jud  occafions  prefented,  or  called  it 
forth,-— I know'  no  man  under  whofe  arm 
1 fhculd  fooner  have  taken  fhelter  ; — nor 
did  this  arife  from  any  infenfibility  or  ob- 
tufenefs  of  his  intelledual  parts:— he  was 
of  a peaceful,  placid  nature, — no  jarring 
element  in  it, — all  was  mixed  up  fo  kindly 
within  him  : my  uncle  Toby  had  fcarce  a 
heart  to  retaliate  upon  a fly  - — Go, — 
lays  lie,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  ove;^rovvn 
one  who  had  buzzed  about  his  nole,  and 
tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time, — 
and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had 
caught  at  lad,  as  it  flew  by  him  j—I’ll  not 
hurt  thee,  fays  my  uncle  Toby,  rifing  from 
his  chair,  and  going  acrofs  the  room,  with 
the  fly  in  his  hand.— I’ll  not  hurt  a hair  of 
thy  head: — ^Go,  fays  he,  lilting  up  the 
fafh,  and  opening  his  hand  as  he  fpoke,  to 
let  it  efcape  go  poor  devil,— -get  thee 
gone,  why  fliould  I hurt  thee? — This 
world,  furely,  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both 
thee  and  me. 

This  is  to  ferve  for  parents  and  go- 
t^ernors  inllead  of  a whole  volume  upon  the 
fubjecl.  Sterns, 

§ 144.  The  Starling. 

— 4— Befiirew  the  fnmbre  pencil ! faid  I 
rauntingly — for  I envy  not  its  powers, 
which  paints  the"  evils  of  life  with  fo  hard 
and  deadly  a colouring.  The  mind  fits 
terrified  at  the  objcdls  die  has  magnified 


herfelf  and  blackened : reduce  them  to 
their  proper  fize  and  hue,  fhe  overlooks 

them. ’Tis  true,  faid  I,  correfting  the 

propofition — the  Baftile  is  not  an  evil  to 
be  deTpifed — but  flrip  it  of  its  towers — 
All  up  the  fofie — unbarricade  the  doors — 
call  it  limply  a conflnement,  and  fuppofe 
’tis  fome  tyrant  of  a dillrraper,  and  not  of 
a man — \vhich  holds  you  in  it — the  evil 
vanillies,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  with- 
out complaint. 

I was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this 
foliloquy,  with  a voice  which  I took  to  be 
of  a child,  which  complained  “ it  could 

not  get  out.” — —Hooked  up  and  down 
the  pafTage,  and  feeing  neither  man,  wo- 
man, nor  child,  I went  out  without  further 
attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  paflage, 

I heard  the  firne  words  repeated  twice 
over;  and  looking  up  I faw  it  was  a 

Starling  hung  in  a little  cage ‘‘  I can’t 

get  out— I can’t  get  out,”  faid  the  Star- 
iing. 

I flood  looking' at  the  bird;  and  to  evTry 
perfon  who  came  through  the  paflage,  it 
ran  fluttering  to  the  fide  towards  which 
they  approached  it  with  the  fame  lamenta- 
tions of  its  captivity — “ I can’t  get  out,’’ 
faid  the  Starling— God  help  thee  ! fliid  I, 
but  I will  let  thee  out,  colt  what  it  will ; fo 
I turned  about  the  cage  to  get  at  the  door ; 
it  was  twilled  and  double  twilled  fo  fail  with 
wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without 
pulling  the  cage  to  pieces— I took  both 
hands  to  it. 

The  bird  new  to  the  place  wdiere  I wms 
attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrufling 
his  head  through  tlie  trellis,  preiTed  his 
breaft  againfl  it,  as  if  impatient.— I fear, 
poor  creature  1 faid  I,  I cannot  fee  tiiee  at 
liberty — No,”  faid  t!ie  Starling. — I 

can’t  get  out,  I can’t  get  out,”  faid  the 
Starling. 

I vow  I never  had  my  alFe^ions  more 
tenderly  aw'akened  ; nor  do  I remember  an 
incident  in  my  life,  where  the  diflipated 
fpirits  to  wdiich  my  reafon  had  been  a 
bubble,  were  fo  fuddenly  called  home. 
Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  fo  true 
in  tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that 
in  one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  fyf- 
tematic  reafonings  upon  the  Baflile;  and  I 
heavily  walked  up  flairs,  unfaying  every 
word  I had  faid  in  going  down  them. 

Difguife  thyfelf  as  thou  wilt,  flill,  fla- 
very  1 faid  [ — flill  thou  art  a bitter  draught! 
and  though  thoufands  in  all  ages  have  been, 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  ait  no  lets  bit- 
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ter  on  that  accoant.—’Tis  thou,  thrice 
Aveet  and  gracious  goddefs,  addrefling  my- 
fel^‘  to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in 
private  worihip,  whole  taile  is,  grateful-, 
and  ever  will  be  fo,  till  Nature  herfclf  fnail 
change — no  tint  of  words  can  fpot'thy 
fnovv  V mantle,  or  chymic  power  turn  thy 
fcepire  into  iron — -—with  thee  to  fmile 
upon  him  as  he  eats  his  cruft,  the  fwain  is 
happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whofe 
court  thou  art  exiled  1 — Gracious  Heaven  ! 
cried  1,  kneeling  down  upon  the  lad  dep 

but  one  in  my  afeent — -Grant  me  but 

health,  thou  great  Eellower  of  it,  and  give 
me  but  this  lair  goddefs  as  my  companion 
—-and  fno’.ver  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  feerns 
good  unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon 
thofe  heads  which  are  aching  for  them  I 

Si  erne, 

§ 145.  The  Capti'Ve, 

The  bird  in  his  cage  purfued  me  into 
sny  room ; I fat  down  clofe  by  rny  table, 
and  kaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I be- 
gan to  ligure  tomyfeU'the  miferiesof  con- 
hnement:  1 was  in  a right  frame  for  it, 
and  !o  I gave  fail  fcope  to  my  imagina- 
tion. 

1 was  going  to  begin  with  the  rFollions  of 
my  fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inheritance' 
but  fiavery ; but  finding,  however  affecling 
the  piclurc  was,  that  i could  net  bring  it 
near  "me,  and  mat  the  multitude  of  fad 
gronpes  in  it  did  but  didradt  me 

1 took  a fmgie  captive,  and  having  iird 
fnut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  1 then  looked 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to 
lake  his  picture. 

1 beheld  his  body  half  wafted  away  with 
long  expcdlation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  iicknefs  of  the  heart  it  was 
which  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
looking  nearer,  I faw  him  pale  and  feverifti; 
in  thirty  years  the  weftern  breeze  had  not 
once  fanned  his  blood-- he  had  feen  no  fun, 
no  nnoon,  in  all  that  time— nor  had  the 
voice  of  f riend  or  kinfman  breath  ed  tlirouo-h 
his  lattice— his  children— 

— But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed— 
and  I was  forced  to  go  on  witn  another 
part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  upon 
a- little  ftraw,  in  the  furtheft  corner  of  his 
dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  : a little  calendar  of  i'mall  ftick's 
were  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with 
the  difmai  days  and  nights  he  had  pafTed 
there— he  had  one  of  thele  little  flicks  in 
hishan4,  and  with  a rufly  nail  he  vv.rs  etch-. 


ing  another  day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the 
heap.  As  I darkened  the  little  light  he  ' 
had,  he  lifted,  up  a hopelefs  eye  to.vards 
the  door,  then  caft  it  down — Ihook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  aftiic- 
tion.  I heard  his  chains  upon  l;is  legs,  as 
he  turned  his  bodv  to  lay  his  little^ftick 
upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a deep  figh — I 
law  the  iron  enter  his  foul— I hurft  into 
tears— I could  not  fuftain  the  piblure  of 
confinement  which  my  fancy  had  drawn. 

Ibid. 

§ 146.  Trim's  Explanation  of  the  Eiftb 

C Oman  and  me  nt, 

Pr’ythee,  Trim,  quoth  my  fa- 
ther,—What  doft  thou  mean,  by  “honour- 
‘‘  ing  thy  father  and  mother?” 

Allowing  them,  an’t  pleafe  your  honour^ 
three  halfpence  a day  out  of  my  pay,  when 
they  grow  old.— And  didft  thou  do  that. 
Trim?  faid  Yorick.* — He  did  indeed,  re- 
plied my  unde  Toby. — Then,  Trim,  faid 
Yorick,  fpringlng  out  of  his  chair,  and 
taking  the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art 
the  bell  commentator  upon  that  part  of 
the  Decalogue  ; and,  I honour  thee  more 
for  it,  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadft 
had  a hand  in  the  Talmud  iifeif.  Ibid, 

§ 147.  Health, 

O blefted  health  ! thou  art  above  all 
gold  and  treafure;  his  thou  who  enlarged 
the  foul — and  openeil  all  its  powers  to  re- 
ceive inftruAion,  and  to  reliih  virtue.-— 
He  that  has  thee,  has  little  more  to  wiih 
for  1 and  he  -that  is  fo  wretched  as  to 
want  thee,— wants  every  thing  with  thee. 

Ibid, 

§ 148.  A Voyage  to  Lilliput, 

CHAP.  I. 

The  author  gives  forne  account  of  himfslf  and 
family : his  jirf  inducements  to  travel 
He  is  fv ip  vrr'ecked,  and fivims  for  his  life-: 
gets  fife  on  jhore  in  the  country  of  Lilli^ 
put\  IS  made  a prfoner,  and  carried  up  thx 
country, 

hly  father  had  a fmall  eftate  in  Notting- 
hamlhire  ; I was  the  third  of  five  fons.  He 
fent  me  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridger 
at  fourteen  years  old,  where  I redded  threa 
years,  and  applied  rnyfelf  clofe  to  my  ftu- 
dies  ; but  the  charge  of  maintaining  me^ 
although  I had  a very  fcanty  allowance, 
beinc  too  preat  for  a narrow  fortune,  1 vvas 

£50  ' 

bound  tipprentice  to  Mr.  Jan  es  Bates,  a.n 
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cmhient  furgeon  in  London,  with  whom  I 
continued  four  years;  and  my  father  now 
and  then  fending  me  fmall  fums  of  money, 

I laid  them  out  in  learning  navigation,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  ufeful  to 
thofe  who  intend  to  travel,  as  I always  be- 
lieved it  would  be  foine  time  or  other  my 
fortune  to  do.  When  I left  Mr.  Bates,  I 
went  down  to  my  father;  where,  by  the 
alFiflance  of  him  and  my  uncle  John,  and 
fome  other  relations,  I got  forty  pounds, 
and  a promife  of  thirty  pounds  a year  to 
maintain  me  at  Leyden : there  I iludied 
phyhc  two  years  and  feven  months,  know- 
ing it  would  be  ufeful  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden,  I 
was  recommended  by  my  good  mader  Mr. 
Bates  to  be  furgeon  to  the  Swallow,  cap- 
tain Abraham  Pannell,  commander;  with 
v/hom  I continued  three  years  and  a half, 
making  a voyage  or  two  into  the  Levant, 
and  feme  other  parts.  When  1 came  back, 

I refolved  to  fettle  in  London,  to  which 
Mr.  Bates,  ray  mailer,  encouraged  me,  and 
by  him  I was  recommended  to  feveral  pa- 
tients. I took  part  of  a fmall  houfe  in  the 
Old- Jewry ; and  being  advifed  to  alter  my 
condition,  1 married  Mrs.  Mary  Burton, 
fecond  daughter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton, 
hofier^  in  Newgate-ftreet,  v^ith  whom  1 
received  four  hundred  pounds  for  a por- 
tion. 

But,  my  good  mailer  Bates  dying  in  two 
years  after,  and  I having  few  friends,  my 
bufmefs  began\o  fail ; for  my  confeience 
would  not  fulfer  me  to  imitate  the  bad 
pratlice  of  too  many  among  my  brethren. 
Having  therefore  confulted  with  my  wife, 
and  fome  of  my  acquaintance,  I determined 
to  go  again  to  fea.  I was  furgeon  fuccefs- 
ftveiy  in  two  (hips,  and  made  feveral  voy- 
ages for  hx  years  to  the  Eak  and  Weft- 
indies,  by  v/hich  I got  fom6  addition  to 
my  fortune.  My  hours  of  leifure  I fpent 
in  reading  the  beft  authors,  antlent  and 
modern,  being  always  pfovided  with  a 
good  number  of  books ; and  when  I was 
afiiore,  in  obferving  the  manners  and  dif- 
poiitions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  learning 
their  language,  v/herein  1 had  a great  faci- 
iky  by  the  ftrength  of  my  memory. 

The  laft  of  thefe  voyages  not  proving 
very  fortunate,  1 grew  weary  of  the  fea, 
and, intended  to  ftay  at  home  with  my  wife 
and  family.  1 removed  from  the  Old- 
jewry  to  Fetter-lane,  and  from  thence  to 
Wapping,  hoping  to  get  bufmefs  among 
the  failors : but  it  would  not  turn  to  ac- 
count. After  three  years  expectation  that 
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things  would  mend,  I accepted  an  advan- 
tageous offer  from  Captain. William  Pritch- 
ard, mailer  of  the  Antelope,  who  was  mak- 
ing a voyage  to  the  South- Sen.  We  fet 
fail  from  Briilol,  May  4th,  1699,  and  our 
voyage  at  hi-fi:  was  very  profperoiis. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  fome  rea- 
fons,  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  parti- 
culars of  our  adventures  in  thofe  feas ; let 
it  fufliceto  inform  him,  that,  in  ourpalfage 
from  thence  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  we  were 
driven  by  a violent  fionn  to  the  north-weft: 
of  Van  Diemen’s  land.  By  an  obfervation 
we  found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of  30 
degrees  2 minutes  fouth.  Twelve  of  our 
crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labour,  and 
ill  food;  the  reft  were  in  a very  weak  con- 
dition. On  the  fifth  of  November,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  fummer  in  thofe  parts, 
the  weather  being  very  hazy,  the  feamen 
fpied  a rock  within  half  a cable’s  length  of 
the  fliip ; but  the  wind  was  fo  ilrong,  that 
we  were  driven  direftly  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately fpiit.  Six  of  the  crew,  of  whom 
I was  one,  having  let  down  the  boat  into 
the  fea,  made  a lliift  to  get  clear  of  the 
fhip  and  the  rock.  We  rowed  by  my  com- 
putation about  three  leagues,  till  we  were 
able  to  work  no  longer,  being  already  fpent 
with  jabour  while  we  were  in  the  fhip.  We 
therefore  trufted  ourfelves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  .and  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
boat  was  overfet  by  a luddcn  flurry  from 
the  ndrtli.  "What  became  oF  my  compa- 
nions in  .the  boat,  as  well  as  of  thofe-  wlio 
cfcaped  on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the 
veflel,  1 camiot  tell ; but  conclude  they 
were  all  loft.  For  rny  own  part,  I fvvam 
as  fortune  directed  me,  and  was  pulhed 
forward  by  wind  and  tide.  I often  let  my 
legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no  bottom;  but 
when  I was  almoft  gone,  and  able  to  ftrug- 
gle  no  longer,  I found  myfelfgvitliin  my 
depth;  and  by  this  time  the  ftorm  was 
much  abated.  The  dedivity  was  fo  fmall, 
that  I walked  near  a mile  before  I got  to 
the  fliore,  which  I conjeClured  was  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  I then  ad- 
vanced forv/ard  near  half  a mile,  but  could 
not  difeover  any  figns  of  Iioufes  or  inha- 
bitants ; at  leaft:  I was  in  fo  weak  a condi- 
tion, that  I did  not  obferve  them.  1 was 
extremely  tired,  and  with  that,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a pint 
of  brandy  that  I drank  as  I left  the  fliip, 
I found  myfelf  much  inclined  to  fleep.  I 
lay  down  on  the  grafs,  which  was  very 
fliort  and  foft,  where  I flept  founder  than 
ever  I remembered  to  have  done  in  my 
• life. 
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life,  and,  as  I reckoned,  about  nine  hours; 
for  when  I awaked,  it  was  ju!l  day-light. 

I attempted  to  riic,  but  was  not  able  to 
ftir ; for  as  I happened  to  lie  on  my  back, 

I found  my  arms  and  legs  were  llrongly 
faftened  on  each  fide  to  the  ground;  and 
my  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  tied 
down  in  the  fame  manner.  I likewife  felt 
feveral  llender  ligatures  acrofs  my  body, 
from  my  arm-pits  to  my  thighs.  I could 
only  look  upwards,  the  fun  began  to  grow 
hot,  and  the  light  offended  my  eyes.  I 
heard  a confufed  noife  about  me ; but,  in 
the  pofture  I lay,  could  fee  nothing  except 
the  fky.  In  a little  lime  I felt  I'ometh'ng 
alive  moving  on  my  left  leg,  which  ad- 
vancing gently  forward  over  my  bread, 
came  almoll  up  to  my  chin  ; when  bend- 
ing my  eyes  downward  as  much  as  I could, 

1 perceived  it  to  be  a !:uman  creature  not 
lix  inches  high,  v/ith  a bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hands,  and  a quiver  at  his  back.  In 
the  mean  time,  1 felt  at  lead  forty  more 
of  the  fame  kind  (as  I conjedliired)  fol- 
lowing the  fird.  1 was  in  the  utmod  ado- 
nilhment,  and  roared  fo  loud,  that  they  all 
ran  back  in  a fright;  and  feme  of  tnem, 
as  I was  afterwards  told,  were  hurt  with 
the  falls  they  got  by  leaping  from  my  Tides 
upon  the  ground.  However,  thev  foou  re- 
turned, and  one  of  them,  who  ventured  f> 
far  as  to  get  a full  fight  of  my  face,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  by  way  of  admira- 
tion, cried  out  in  a di-ill  butdidindj;  voice, 
hekbiah  degul : the  others  repeated  vhe  fame 
words  feveral  times,  but  I then  knew  not 
what  they  meant.  I lay  all  this  while,  as 
the  reader  may  believe,  in  great  uneafinefs; 
at  length,  druggling  to  get  loofe,  1 had  the 
fortune  to  break  the  drings,  and  .wrench 
out  the  pegs  that  fadened  my  left  arm  to 
the  ground;  for,  by  lifting  it  up  to  my 
face,  I difeovered  the  methods  they  had 
taken  to  bind  me,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  a violent  pull,  which  gave  me  excedive 
pain,  I a little  loofened  the  drings  that  tied 
down  my  hair  on  the  left  fide,  fo  that  I was 
jud  able  to  turn  my  head  about  tw'O  inches. 
jBut  the  creatures  ran  off  a fecond  time, 
before  I could  feize  them ; whereupon  there 
was  a great  fliout  in  a very  fnrill  accent, 
and  after  it  ceafed,  I heard  one  of  them 
cry  aloud,  tolgo phonac\  when  in  an  inilant 
I felt  above  an  hundred  arrows  difeharged 
on  my  left  hand,  which  pricked  me  like  fo 
many  needles ; and  belides,  they  diot  ano- 
ther flight  into  the  air,  as  vve  do  bombs  in 
Europe,  whereof  many,  I fuppofe,  fell  on 
my  body,  (though  I felt  them  not)  and 
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fome  on  my  face,  which  I immediately 
covered  with  my  left  hand.  When  this 
fliower  cr  arrows  was  over,  I fell  a groan- 
ing with  grief  and  pain,  and  then  dr  ving 
again  to  get  loofe,  they  difeharged  another 
volley  larger  than  the  fird,’  and  fome  of 
them  attempted  with  fpears  to  dick  me  in 
the  fides ; but  by  good  luck  I had  on  me 
a bud' jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce. 

1 thought  it  the  mod  prudent  method  to 
lie  dill,  and  my  deilgn  was  to  'ondnue  fo 
till  night,  when,  my  left  hand  being  alrea-  . 
dy  loofe,  T could  eaflly  frecmyfelf:  and  as 
for  the  inhabitants,  I had  reafon  to  believe 
I might  be  a match  for  the  greated  army 
they  could  bring  againd  me,  if  they  were 
all  of  the  lame  fize  with  him  that  I faw. 
But  fortune  difpofed  otherways  of  me. 
When  the  people  obferved  I was  quiet, 
they  difeharged  no  more  arrows : but,  by 
tlte  noife  I heard,  I knew  their  numbers 
iueveafed  ; and  about  ‘four  yards  from  me, 
over  againd  my  right  ear,  I heard  a knock- 
ing for  above  an  hour,  like  that  of  people 
at  work;  when  turning  my  head  that  way 
ns  well  as  the  pegs  and  firings  vvould  per- 
mit me,  ] faw  a dage  erefled  about  a foot 
and  a half  from  the  ground,  capable  of 
holding  four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  two 
or  three  ladders  to  mount  it:  from  whence 
one  of  them,  who  feemed  to  be  a perfon 
of  quality,  made  me  a long  fpeech,  where- 
of I undsrdcod  not  one  fyllable.  But  I 
fliould  have  mentioned,  that  before  the 
principal  perfon  began  his  oration,  he  cried 
out  three  times,  langro  dekul fan;  (thefe 
words  and  the  former  were  afterwards  re- 
peated and  explained  to  me.)  Whereupon 
immediately  about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants 
came  and  cut  the  drings  that  fadened  the 
left  fide  of  my  head,  which  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  turning  it  to  the  right,  and  of 
ohlerving  the  perfon  and  geflure  of  him 
that  was  to  fpeak.  Ke  appeared  to  be  of 
a middle  age,  and  taller  than  any  of  the  ' 
other  three  who  attended  him,  whereof  one 
was  a page  that  held  up  his  train,  and 
feciaed  to  be  fomewhat  longer  than  my 
middle  finger;  the  other  twodood  one  on 
each  fide  to  fupport  him.  He  afled  every 
part  of  an  orator,  and  I could  obferve  many 
periods  of  threatenings,  and  others  of  pro- 
mifes,  pity,  and  kindnefs.  I anfwered  in  . 
a few  words,  but  in  the  mod  fubmifiive 
manner,  lifting  up  iny  left  hand  and  both 
my  eyes  to  the  fun,  as  calling  him  for 
witnefs;  and  being  aimed  familhed  v/ith 
hunger,  having  not  eaten  a morfel  for  fomo  ■? 
hoius  before  I left  the  fliip,  I found  the  ? ' 
^ demands/^ 
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I demands  of  nature  fo  flron^upon  me,  that 
I could  not  forbear  (hewing  my  impatience 
(perhaps  againft  the  drift  rules  of  decency ) 
by  putting  my  finger  frequently  to  my 
mouth,  to  (ignify  that  I wan-ed  food.  The 
l>/<rgo  (for  io  they  call  a great  lord,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt)  underdood  me  very  well. 
He  defeended  from  the  dage,  and  com- 
manded that  feveral  ladders  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  my  Tides,  on  which  ^bove  an  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  mounted,  and  walked 
towards  my  mouth,  laden  with  bafleets  full 
of  meat,  which  had  been  provided  and  fent 
thither  by  the  king’s  orders,  upon  the  fird 
intelligence  he  received  of  me.  I obferved 
there  was  the  flefh  of  feveral  animals,  but 
could  not  didinguifh  them  by  the  tade. 
j There  were  fhoulders,  legs,  and  loins, 
I diaped  like  thofeof  mutton,  and  very  well 
dred’ed,  but  fmaller  than  the  U’ings  of  a 
I lark.  I eat  them  by  two  or  three  at  a 
j mouthful,  and  took  three  loaves  at  a time, 

I about  the  bignefs  of  mufket- bullets.  They 
I fupplied  me  as  fad  as  they  could,  (hewing 
. a thoufand  marks  of  wonder  and  adonilh- 
[|  ment  at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  I then 
made  another  (ign  that  I wanted  drink. 
i.  They  found  by  my  eating,  that  a fmall 
quantity  would  not  fuffice  me,  and  being  a 
mod  ingenious  people,  they  flung  up  with 
I great  dexterity  one  of  their  larged  hogf- 
i heads,  then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand, 
i and  beat  out  the  top ; I drank  it  off  at  a 
j draught,  which  I might  well  do,  for  it  did 
i not  hold  half  a pint,  and  taded  like  a fmall 
i wine  of  Burgundy,  but  much  more  deli- 
i cious.  They  brought  me  a fecond  hogf- 
■ head,  which  I drank  in  the  fame  manner, 

I and  made  (igns  for  more;  but  they  had 
I none  to  give  me.  Wlien  I had  performed 
thefe  wonders,  they  fliouted  for  joy,  and 
1 danced  upon  my  bread,  repeating  feveral 
times  as  they  did  at  nrd,  hckbiah  degul. 
They  made  me  a fign  that  I (liould  throw 
down  the  two  hogdieads,  b'ut  fird  warning 
the  people  below  to  dand  out  of  the  way, 
crying  2L\o\idLyborach  7ne~jola,  and  when  they 
few  the  veflels  in  the  air,  there  was  an  uni- 
• verfal  (hout  of  hekinah  degul.  I confefs,  I 
was  often  tempted,  while  they  were  pafling 
backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body  to 
feize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  fird  that  came 
in  my  reach,  and  dafh  them  againd  the 
I ground.  But  the  remembrance  of  what 
I 1,  had  felt,  which  probably  might  not  be 
the  word  they  could  do,  and  the  promife 
of  honour  I made  them,  for  fo  I inter- 
; preted  my  fubmiflive  behaviour,  foon  drove 
I out  thefe  imaginations.  Beddes,  I now 
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conddered  myfelf  as  bound  by  the  laws  of 
hofpitality  to  a people,  who  had  treated 
me  with  fo  much  expence  and  magnificence. 
However,  in  my  thoughts  I could  not  (ufli- 
ciently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
diminutive  mortals,  who  durd  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body,  while  one 
of  my  hands  was  at  liberty,  without  trem- 
bling at  the  very  fight  of  fo  prodigious  a 
creature,  as  I mud  appear  to  them.  After 
fome  time,  when  they  obferved  that  I made 
no  more  demands  for  meat,  there  appeared 
before  me  a perfon  of  high  rank  from  his 
imperial  majedy.  His  excellency,  having 
mounted  on  the  fmall  of  my  right  leg,  ad- 
vanced forwards  up  to  my  face,  with  about 
a dozen  of  his  retinue.  And  producing  his 
credentials  under  the  fignet  royal,  which 
he  applied  clofe  to  my  eyes,  fpoke  about 
ten  minutes  without  any  figns  of  anger, 
but  with  a kind  of  determinate  refolution  ; 
often  pointing  forwards,  which,  as  I after- 
wards found,  was  towards  the  capital  city, 
about  half  a mile  didant,  whither  it  was 
agreed  by  his  majedy  in  council  that  I 
mud  be  conveyed.  I anfwered  in  few 
words,  but  to  no  purpofe,  and  made  a fign 
with  my  hand  that  was  loofe,  putting  it  to 
the  other  (but  over  his  excellency’s  head, 
for  fear  of  hurting  him  or  his  train)  and 
then  to  my  own  head  and  body,  to  fignify 
that  I defired  my  liberty.  It  appeared  that 
he  underflood  me  well  enough,  for  he  fhook 
his  head  by  way  of  difapprobation,  and  held 
his  hand  in  a podure  to  drew,  that  I mud 
be  carried  as  a prifoner.  However,  he 
made  other  figns  to  let  me  underilmd  that 
I (hould  have  meat  and  drink  enough,  and 
very  good  treatment.  Whereupon  I once 
more  thought  of  attempting  to  break  my 
bonds,  but  again,  when  I felt  the  (mart  of 
their  arrows  upon  my  face  and  hands, 
which  were  all  in  bliders,  and  many  of  the 
darts  dill  flicking  in  them,  and  obferving 
likewife  that  the  number  of  my  enemies 
increafed,  I gave  tokens  to  let  them  know, 
that  they  might  do  with  me  what  they 
pleafed.  Upon  this  the  hurgo  and  his  train 
withdrew  with  much  civility  and  chearf.il 
countenances.  Soon  after  1 heard  a gene- 
ral (hout,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
words,  feplom  felarii  and  I felt  great  num- 
bers of  people  on  my  left  fide  relaxing  the 
cords  to  fuch  a degree  that  I was  able  to 
turn  upon  my  right,  and  to  eafe  myfelf 
with  making  water ; which  I very  plenti- 
fully did,  to  the  great  adonilhment  of  the 
people,  who  conjefturing  by  my  motion 
what  I was  going  to  do,  immediately  open- 
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ed  to  the  right  and  left  on  that  fide,  to 
avoid  the  torrent  which  fell  with  fuch  uoife 
and  violence  fiom  me.  But  before  this, 
they  had  daubed  my  face  and  both  my 
hands  with  a fort  of  ointment  very  plea- 
fant  to  the  fmell,  whicli  in  a few  minutes 
remioved  all  the  fmart  of  their  arrows. 
Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  refrelh- 
ment  I had  received  by  their  viduals  and 
drink,  which  were  very  nourilhing,  dif- 
pofed  me  to  flcep.  1 flept  about  eight 
hours,  as  I was  afterwards  aflured ; and  it 
was  no  wonder,  for  the  phyficians,  by  the 
emperor^s  order,  had  mingled  a fleepy  po- 
tion in  the  hogfhead  of  wine. 

It  fcems  that,  upon  the  firll  moment  I 
was  difcovered  fleeping  on  the  ground  after 
my  landing,  the  emperor  had  early  notice 
of  it  by  an  exprefs  ; and  determined  in 
council  that  I fliould  be  tied  in  the  manner 
1 have  related,  (which  was  done  in  the 
night  while  1 llept)  that  plenty  of  meat 
and  drink  fiiould  be  fent  to  me,  and  a ma- 
chine prepared  to  carry  me  to  the  capital 
city. 

This  rcfolution  perhaps  may  appear  very 
bold  and  dangerous,  and  J am  confident 
would  not  be  imitated  by  any  prince  in 
Europe  on  the  like  occafion;  however,  in 
my  opinion,  it  was  extremely  prudent,  as 
well  as  generous  ; for  fuppofin'g  thefe  people 
had  endeavoured  to  kill  me  with  their 
fpears  and  arrows  while  I was  afleep,  I 
Ihould  certainly  have  awaked  with  the  firfi; 
fcnl'e  of  fmart,  which  might  fo  far  have 
rouzed  my  rage  and  firength,  as  to  have 
enabled  me  to  break  the  firings  wherewith 
1 was  tied  ; after  which,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  make  refifiance,  fo  they  could  ex- 
ped  no  mercy. 

Thefe  people  are  mofi  excellent  mathe- 
maticians, and  arrived  to  a great  perfedlion 
in  mechanics  by  the  countenance  and  en- 
couragement of  the  emperor,  who  is  a re- 
nowned patron  of  learning.  This  prince 
hath  feveral  machines  fixed  on  wheels  for 
the  cariiage  of  trees  and  other  great 
weights.  He  often  builds  his  largeft  men 
of  war,  whereof  fome  are  nine  feet  long, 
in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and 
has  them  carried  on  thefe  engines  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  fea.  Five  hun- 
dred carpenters  and  engineers  were  imme- 
diately let  at  work  to  prepare  the  greatefi; 
engine  they  had.  It  was  a frame  of  wood 
raifed  three  inches  from  the  ground,  about 
feven  feetlong  and  four  wide, moving  upon 
twenty-two  wheels-  The  Ihout  1 heard 
vvas  upon  the  arrival  of  tliio  engine,  which 
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it  feems  fet  out  in  four  hours  after  my  land 
ing.  It  was  brought  parallel  to  me  as  I 
lay.  But  the  principal  difiiculty  was  to 
raiie  and  place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty 
poles,  each  of  one  foot  high,  were  eredted 
lor  this  purpofe,  and  very  firong  cords,  of 
the  bignels  of  packthread,  were'fafiened 
by  hooks  to  many  bandages,  which  the 
workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my  ; 
hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs.  Nine  hun- 
dred of  the  firongell  men  were  employed  ' 
to  drav^'  up  thefe  cords  by  many  pullies 
faftened  on  the  poles,  and  thus,  in  lels  than 
three  hours,  1 was  raifed  and  Hung  into  j 
the  engine,  and  there  tied  fall.  All  this  I 
was  told,  for,  while  the  whole  operation  was 
performing,  I lay  in  a profound  fieep  by 
the  force  of  that  foporiferous  medicine  in- 
fufed  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
the  emperor’s  largeft  horfes,  each  about  four  j 
inches  and  an  half  high,  were  employed  to 
draw  me  towards  the  metropoUs,  which,  as 
I faid,  was  half  a mile  difiant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  • 
journeyj  1 awaked  by  a very  ridiculous  ac- 
cident ; for  the  carriage  being  ftopt  awhile 
to  adjuli  fomethlng  that  was  out  of  order, 
two  or  three  of  the  young  natives  had  the 
curiofity  to  fee  how  I looked  when  I was  • 
afleep  ; they  climbed  up  into  the  engine, 
and  advancing  very  foftly  to  my  face,  one  i 
of  them,  an  officer  in  the  guards,  put  the  i 
fharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a good  way  up 
into  my  left  nortril,  which  tickled  my  nofe  ; 
like  a Itraw,  and  made  me  fneeze  violent- 
ly * : whereupon  they  fiole  off  unperceived, 
and  it  was  three  weeks  before  1 knew  the 
caufe  of  my  awaking  fo  fuddenly.  ^^/e 
made  a long  march  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day,  and  refied  at  night  with  five  hun- 
dred guards  on  each  fide  of  me,  half  with 
torches,  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows, 
ready  to  ftioot  me,  if  1 fhould  offer  to  fiir- 
The  next  morning  at  fun- rife  we  continued  ' 
our  march,  and  arrived  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  city-gates  about  noon.  The 
emperor,  and  all  his  court,  came  out  to  ' 

* It  has  been  remarked,  that  courage,  in  whaN  i 
ever  caule,  though  it  fometlmes  excites  indigna-  ; 
tion,  is  never  the  objedl  of  contempt;  but  this  ap-  | 
pears  to  be  true,  only  becaufe  courage  is  fuppoled  - 
to  imply  fuperior/ty  : for  this  officer  vi  the  guards 
becomes  extremely  ridiculous  and  contcmptil>le  by  j 
an  a£l  of  the  moft  daring  curiolity,  which  fets  him  J 
in  companion  with  Culliver;  to  whom  he  was  fo  j 
much  inferior,  that  a blalt  ot  the  Ivlan-mountain  s 
noftrils  would  have  endangered  his  life  ; and  it  he-  4 
roifm  ilfclf  is  not  proof  againft  ridicule,  thofe 
fuieiy  nre  Lilliputians  in  philofophy,  who  coafidcr 
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I '^meet  us,  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no 
means  fuffer  his  majefty  to  endanger  his 
perfon  by  mounting  on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  ftopt, 
there  Hood  an  ancient  temple,  edeemed 
to  be  the  largell  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  having  been  polluted  fome  years 
before  by  an  unnatural  murder,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  zeal  of  thofe  people,  looked 
upon  as  prophane,  and  therefore  had  oeen 
applied  to  common  ufe,  and  ail  the  orna- 
ments and  furniture  carried  away.  In  this 
edifice  it  was  determined  I Ihould  lodge, 
i The  great  gate  fronting  to  the  north  was 
about  four  feet  high,  and  almofl:  two  feet 
i wide,  through  which  I could  eafily  creep. 

On  each  fide  of  the  gate  was  a fmall  win- 
I dow,  not  above  fix  inches  from  the  ground ; 

' into  that  on  the  left  fide  the  king’s  frnith 
; conveyed  fourfeore  and  eleven  chains,  like 
' thofe  that  hang  to  a lady’s  watch  in  Eu- 
rope, and  almofi;  as  large,  v/hich  were 
locked  to  my  left  leg  with  fix-and-thirty 
padlocks.  Over-againft  this  temple,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  great  highway,  at 
twenty  feet  diftance,  there  was  a turret  at 
leaft  five  feet  high.  Here  the  emperor 
afeended,  with  many  principal  lords  of  his 
court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
me,  as  I was  told,  for  I could  not  fee 
. them.  It  was  reckoned  that  abov'e  an 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  came  out  of 
i the  town  upon  the  fame  errand  ; and,  in 
; fpite  of  my  guards,  I believe  there  could 
‘ not  be  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  at  feveral 
times,  who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help 
of  ladders.  But  a proclamation  was  foon 
iifued  to  forbid  it  on  pain  of  death.  When 
the  workmen  found  it  was  impoffible  for 
me  to  break  loofe,  they  cut  all  the  firings 
that  bound  me ; whereupon  I rofe  up  v/ith 
as  melancholy  a difpofition  as  ever  I had 
in  my  life.  But  the  noife  and  afionifli- 
ment  of  the  people  at  feeing  me  rife  and 
walk  are  not  to  be  exprefied.  The  chains 
that  held  my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards 
long,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a femi- 
circle;  but,  being  fixed  within  four  inches 
of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep  in,  and  lie 
at  my  full  length  in  the  terr«pie. 

C H A P.  II. 

The  emperor  of  Lilliputt  attended  by  federal 
' of  the  nobility ^ comes  to  fee  the  author  in 
his  confinement.  The  emperor^ s perfon.  and 
habit  defer ibed.  Learned  men  appointed 
'■  to  teach  the  author  their  language.  He 
gains  fa^uour  by  his  mild  difpoftion.  His 


pockets  are  fearched^  and  his  fix  or  d and 

pifols  taken  from  him. 

When  I found  myfelf  on  m.y  feet,  I 
looked  about  me,  and  muft  confefs  I never 
beheld  a more  entertaining  profpei!:!'.  The 
country  around  appeared  like  a continued 
garden,  and  the  inclofed  fields,  which  were 
generally  forty  feet  fquare,  rcfcmbled  fo 
many  beds  of  flowers.  Thefe  fields  were 
inter'mingled  with  woods  of  half  a fang*, 
and  the  tallefi  trees,  as  I could  judge,  ap- 
peared to  be  feven  feet  high.  I viewed 
the  town  on  my  left  hand,  which  looked 
like  the  painted  feene  of  a city  in  a the- 
atre. 

I had  been  for  fome  hours  extremely 
prefied  by  the  neceffities  of  nature  ; which 
was  no  wonder,  it  being  almofl:  two  days 
fince  I had  laft  diiburthened  myfelf.  I was 
under  great  difficulties  between  urgency 
and  ihame.  The  befi  expedient  I could 
think  on,  was  to  creep  into  my  houfe,  which 
I accordingly  did ; and,  Ihutting  the  gate 
after  me,  I went  as  far  as  the  length  of 
my  chain  would  fufier,  and  difeharged  my 
body  of  that  uneafy  load.  But  this  was 
the  only  time  I was  evei-  guilty  of  fo  un- 
cleanly an  adUon  : for  which  I cannot  but 
hope  the  candid  reader  will  give  fome  al- 
lowance, after  he  hath  maturely  and  im- 
partially confidered  my  cafe,  and  the  dif- 
trefs  I was  in.  From  this  time  my  con- 
fiant  praflice  was,  as  foon  as  I rofe,  to 
perform  that  bufinefs  in  open  air  at  the 
m extent  of  my  chain;  and  due  care  \yas 
taken  every  morning,  before  company 
came,  that  the  offenfive  matter  fhould  be 
carried  off  in  wheel-barrows  by  two  fer- 
vants  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  I would 
not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  a circum- 
fiance,  that  perhaps  at  firft  fight  may  ap- 
pear not  very  momentous,  if  I had  not 
thought  it  neceflary  to  jufiify  my  charac- 
ter, in  point  of  cleanlinefs,  to  the  world ; 
which  I am  told  fome  of  my  maligners 
have  been  pleafed,  upon  this  and  other  oc- 
cafions,  to  call  in  quefiion. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  end,  I 
came  back  out  of  my  houfe,  having  occa- 
fion  for  frefli  air.  The  emperor  was  al- 
ready defeended  from  the  tower,  and  ad- 
vancing on  hcrfeback  towards  me,  which 
had  like  to  have  cofi  him  dear;  for  the 
beafi,  though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly 
unufed  to  fuch  a fight,  which  appeared  as 
if  a mountain  moved  before  him,  reared 
up  on  his  hinder  feet:  but  that  prince,  who 

* A Jiang  is  a pole  or  perch;  fixteen  feet  and 
an  haif. 
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is  an  excellent  horfeman,  kept  his  feat  till 
his  attendants  ran  in  and  held  his  bridle, 
while  his  majelly  had  time  to  difmount. 
When  he  alighted,  he  furveyed  me  round 
with  great  admiration ; but  kept  beyond 
the  length  of  my  chain.  He  ordered  his 
cooks  and  butlers,  who  were  already  pre- 
pared, to  give  me  vidluals  and  drink,  which 
they  pulhed  forward  in  a fort  of  vehicles 
upon  wheels,  till  I could  reach  them.  I 
took  thefe  vehicles,  and  foon  emptied  them 
all ; twenty  of  them  were  filled  with  meat, 
and  ten  with  liquor ; each  of  the  former 
afforded  me  two  or  three  good  mouthfuls ; 
and  I emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  veffels, 
which  was  contained  in  earthen  vials,  into 
one  vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a draught : 
and  fo  I did  the  rell.  The  emprefs,  and 
young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  fexes, 
attended  by  many  ladies,  fat  at  fome  dif- 
tance  in  their  chairs;  but  upon  the  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  emperor’s  horfe, 
they  alighted,  and  came  near  his  perfon, 
which  I am  now  going  to  deferibe.  He  is 
taller,  by  almoll  the  breadth  of  my  nail, 
than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough 
to  ftrike  an  awe  into  the  beholders.  His 
features  are  flrong  and  mafeuline,  with  an 
Auflrian  lip  and  arched  nofe,  his  complex- 
ion olive,  his  countenance  ered,  his  body 
and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his  motions 
graceful,  and  his  deportment  majeftic.  He 
was  then  pall  his  prime,  being  twenty- 
eight  years  and  three  quarters  old,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  about  feven  in  great  feli- 
city, and  generally  vidorious.  For  the 
^ bf/tter  convenience  of  beholding  him,  I lay 
on  my  fide,  fo  that  my  face  was  parallel  to 
his,  and  he  Hood  but  three  yards  off : 
however,  I have  had  him  fince  many  times 
in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  the  defeription.  His  drefs  was 
very  plain  and  fimple,  and  the  fafhion  of 
it  between  the  Afiatic  and  the  European  ; 
but  he  had  on  his  head  a light  helmet  of 
gold  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a plume  on 
the  cred.  He  held  his  fwerd  drawn  in  his 
hand  to  defend  himfelf,  if  I lliould  happen 
to  break  loofe  * ; it  was  almoll  three  inches 
long ; the  hilt  and  fcabbard  were  gold  en- 

* The.  mafeuline  ftrength  of  features,  which 
Gulliver  could  not  fee  till  he  laid  his  face  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  awful  fuperiority  of  ftature  in  a 
being  u-hom  he  held  in  his  hand  j the  helmet,  the 
plume,  and  the  fword,  are  a fine  reproof  of  human 
pride  j the  objefts  of  which  are  trifling  diftindlions, 
whether  of  perfon  or  rank.;  the  ridiculous  parade 
and  oftentation  of  a pigmy;  which  derive  not  only 
their  origin  but  their  ufe  from  the  folly,  weaknefs, 
and  imperfection  of  ourfelves  and  others. 
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riched  with  diamonds.  His  voice  was  fiinll/ 
but  very  clear  and  articulate,  and  I could 
diftindlly  hear  it,  when  I Hood  up.  Ther 
ladies  and  courtiers  were  all  moll  magni- 
ficently clad,  fo  that  the  fpot  they  Hood 
upon  feemed  to  refcmble  a petticoat  fpread 
on  the  ground  embroidered  with  figures  of 
gold  and  filver.  His  imperial  majelly  fpoke 
often  to  me,  and  I returned  anl'wers ; but 
neither  of  us  could  underlland  a fyllable. 
There  were  feveral  of  his  priells  and  law- 
yers prelent  (as  I conjedured  by  their  ha- 
bits) who  were  commanded  to  addrefs 
themfelves  to  me,  and  1 fpoke  to  them  in 
as  many  languages  as  1 had  the  leall  fmat- 
tering  of,  which  were  high  and  low  Dutch, 
Latin,  French,  Spanifli,  Italian,  and  Lingua 
Fra7ica ; but  all  to  no  purpofe.  After  about 
two  hours  the  court  retired,  and  I vvas  left 
with  a llrong  guard  to  prevent  the  imper- 
tinence, and  probably  the  malice,  of  the 
rabble,  who  were  very  impatient  to  crowd 
about  me  as  near  as  they  durll,  and  fome  of 
them  had  the  impudence  to  llioot  their  ar- 
rows at  me,  as  I fat  on  the  ground  by  the 
door  of  my  houfe,  whereof  one  very  nar- 
rowly mifi'ed  my  left  eye.  But  the  co- 
lonel ordered  fix  of  the  ringleaders  to  be 
feized,  and  thought  no  punilhment  fo  pro- 
per as  to  deliver  them  bound  into  my 
hands ; which  fome  of  his  foldiers  accord- 
ingly did,  puffing  them  forwards  with  the 
but-ends  of  their  pikes  into  my  reach  : I 
took  them  all  in  my  right  hand,  put  five 
of  them  into  my  coat- pocket,  and  as  to 
the  fxxth,  1 made  a countenance  as  if  I 
would  eat  him  alive.  The  poor  man 
fqualled  terribly,  and  the  colonel  and  his 
officers  were  in  much  pain,  efpecially  when 
they  faw  me  take  out  my  penknife ; but  I 
foon  put  them  out  of  fear;  for,  looking 
mildlv,  and  immediately  cutting  the  firings 
he  vvas  bound  with,  I fet  him  gently  on  the 
ground,  and  away  he  ran.  I treated  the 
reft  in  the  fame  manner,  taking  them  one 
by  one  out  of  my  pocket;  and  I obferved 
both  the  foldiers  and  people  were  highly 
delighted  at  this  mark  of  my  clemency, 
which  was  reprefented  very  much  to  my 
advantage  at  court. 

Towards  night  I got  with  fome  difficulty 
into  my  houfe,  wherg  I lay  on  the  ground, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  about  a fortnight ; 
during  which  time  the  emperor  gave  ofders 
to  have  a bed  prepared  for  me.  Six  hun- 
dred beds  f of  the  common  meafure  Were 

•f  Gulliver  has  obferved  great  exaflnefs  in  the 
juft  proportion  and  appearances  of  the  objedt  thus 
leflened.  Orrery. 

, brought 
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brought  in  carriages,  and  worked  up  in  my 
houfe;  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds, 
fewn  together,  made  up  the  breadth  and 
length;  andthefc  were  four  doubled, vvhich 
howev'er  kept  me  but  indifferenlly  from  the 
hardnefs  of  the  floor,  that  was  of  fmooth 
ilone.  By  the  fame  computation  they  pro- 
vided me  with  flieets,  blankets,  and  cover- 
lids, tolerable  enough  for  one  who  had  been 
fo  long  inured  to  hardfliips. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  fpread  through 
the  kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  num- 
bers of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people  to  fee 
me;  fo  that  the  villages  were  almoft  emp- 
tied ; and  great  neglect  of  tillage  and  houfe- 
hold  affairs  mull;  haveenfued,  if  his  impe- 
rial majelly  had  not  provided,  by  feveral 
proclamations  and  orders  of  Hate,  agalnil 
this  inconveniency.  He  direfted,  that  thofe 
who  had  already  beheld  me  Ihould  return 
home,  and  not  prefume  to  come  within  fifty 
yards  of  my  houfe  without  licence  from 
court;  whereby  the  fccretaries  of  ftate  got 
confiderable  fees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held  fre- 
quent councils,  to  debate  what  courfe  fhould 
be  taken  with  me;  and  I was  afterwards 
affured  by  a particular  friend,  a petfon  of 
great  quality,  who  was  as  much  in  the  fe- 
cret  as  any,  that  the  court  was  under  many 
difficulties  concerning  me.  They  appre- 
hended my  breaking  loofe ; that  my  diet 
would  be  very  expenfive,  and  might  caufe 
a famine.  Sometimes  they  determined  to 
ffarve  me,  or  at  leafl:  to  flioot  me  in  the 
face  and  hands  with  poifoned  arrows,  which 
would  foon  difpatch  me ; but  again  they 
confidered,  that  the  flench  of  fo  large  a 
carcafe  might  produce  a plague  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  probably  fpread  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  midfl:  of  thefe 
confultations,  feveral  officers  of  the  army 
went  to  the  door  of  the  great  council- 
chamber,  and  two  of  them  being  admitted, 
gave  an  account  of  my  behaviour  to  the 
lix  criminals  above-mentioned,  which  made 
fo  favourable  an  impreffion  in  the  breafl; 
of  his  majefty,  and  the  whole  board,  in  my 
behalf,  that  an  imperial  commiffion  was 
iffued  out,  obliging  all  the  villages  nine 
hundred  yards  round  the  city  to  deliver  in 
every  morning  fix  beeves,  forty  ftieep,  and 
other  viftuals,  for  my  fuftenance  ; together 
with  a proportionable  quantity  of  bread, 
and  wine,  aud  other  liquors  ; for  the  due 
payment  of  which  his  majefty  gave  alTign- 
jnents  upon  his  treafury.  For  this  prince 
lives  chiefly  upon  his  own  demefnes,  fel- 
dom,  except  upon  great  occafions,  raifing 


any  fubfidies  upon  his  fubje^ls,  who  are 
bound  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  at  their 
own  expence.  An  ellablithment  was  alfo 
made  of  fix  hundred  perfons  to  be  my  do- 
meiilcs,  v/ho  had  board- wages  allowed  for 
their  maintenance,  and  tents  built  for  them 
very  conveniently  on  each  fide  of  my  door. 
It  was  likewife  ordered,  that  three  hundred 
taylors  fliould  make  me  a fuit  of  cloaths 
after  the  fafliioa  of  the  country  : tliat  fix 
of  his  majefty’s  greateft  fcholars  fhould  be 
employed  toinftrucl  me  in  their  language  : 
and  laftly,  that  the  emperor’s  horfes,  and 
thofe  of  the  nobility,  and  troops  of  guards, 
fhould  be  frequently  exercifed  in  my  fight, 
to  accuftom  themfelves  to  me.  All  thefe 
orders  were  duly  put  in  execution,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  I made  great  progrefs 
in  learning  their  language ; during  wliich 
time  the  emperor  frequently  honoured  me 
with  his  vifits,  and  was  pleafed  to  affift  my 
mafters  in  teaching  me.  We  began  already 
to  converfe  together  in  fome  fort ; and  the 
firft  words  I learnt  were  to  exprefs  my 
deftre,  that  he  would  pleafe  to  give  me  my 
liberty,  which  I every  day  repeated  on  my 
knees.  His  anfwer,  as  I could  appre- 
hend it,  was,  that  this  mufl  be  a work  of 
time,  not  to  be  thought  on  wij;ho4t  the 
advice  of  his  council,  and  that  firft  1 muff 
lutnos  kehnin  pejfo  defmar  Ion  empofo  ; that  is, 
fwear  a peace  with  him  and  his  kingdom. 
However,  that  1 Ihould  be  ufi^d  with  all 
kindnefs ; and  he  advifed  me  to  acquire, 
by  my  patience  and  difereet  behaviour,  the 
good  opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  fubjecls. 
He  defired  I would  not  take  it  111,  if  he 
gave  orders  to  certain  proper  officers  to 
iearch  me ; for  probably  I might  carry 
about  me  feveral  weapons,  which  malt 
needs  be  dangerous  things,  if  they  an- 
fwered  the  bulk  of  fo  prodigious  a perfon. 
I faid,  his  majefty  Ihould  be  fatisfied ; for  1 
was  ready  to  ftrip  myfelf,  and  turn  up  my 
pockets  before  him.  This  I delivered 
part  in  words,  and  part  in  flgns.  He 
replied,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
I mufl:  be  fearched  by  two  of  his  officers  ; 
that  he  knew  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out my  confent  and  afliftance;  that  he  had 
fo  good  an  opinion  of  my  generofity  and 
juftice,  as  to  truft  their  perfons  in  my 
hands : that  whatever  they  took  from  me, 
fhould  be  returned  when  I left  the  coun- 
try, or  paid  for  at  the  rate  which  I would 
fet  upon  them.  I took  up  the  two  officers 
in  my  hands,  put  them  firft  into  my  coat- 
pockets,  and  then  into  every  other  pocket 
about  me,  except  niy  two  fobs,  and  another 
3 0^3  fecret 
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fee  ret  pocket,  which  I had  no  mind  ftiould 
be  fearched,  wherein  I had  lome  little  ne- 
ceflaries,  that  were  of  no  confequence  to 
any  but  myfelf.  In  one  of  my  fobs  there 
was  a hlver  watch,  and  in  the  other  a fmall 
quantity  of  gold  in  a purfe.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen, having  pen,  ink,  and  paper  about 
them,  made  an  exact  inventory  of  every 
thing  they  faw  ; and,  when  they  had  done, 
defired  1 would  fet  them  down,  that  they 
might  deliver  it  to  the  emperor.  This  in- 
ventory I afterwards  ti'anfiated  into  Eng- 
lifh,  and  is  word  for  word  as  follows : 
Imprimis^  In  the  right  coat  pocket  of  the 
great  Man-mountain  (for  fo  1 interpret  the 
words  ^inhus  Flejirin ) after  the  llridtell: 
fearch  we  found  only  one  great  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth,  large  enough  to  be  a foot- 
cloth  for  your  majedy’s  chief  room  of  date. 
In  the  left  pocket  vve  faw  a huge  lilver 
chert,  with  a cover  of  the  fame  metal, 
which  we  the  fearchers  were  not  able  to 
lift.  We  defired  it  fhould  be  opened,  and 
one  of  us  rtepping  into  it,  found  himlelf 
up  to  the  mid-leg  in  a fort  of  durt,  fome 
part  whereof  flying  up  to  our  faces,  fet 
us  both  a fneezing  for  feveral  times  toge- 
ther. In  his  right  waiflcoat-pocket  vve 
found  a prodigious  bundle  of  white  thin 
fubrtances,  folded  one  over  another,  about 
the  bignefs  of  three  men,  tied  with  a ftrong 
cable,  and  marked  with  black  figures ; 
which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  writings, 
every  letter  almort  half  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  our  hands.  In  the  left  there  was 
a fort  of  engine,  from  the  back  of  which 
were  extended  uventy  long  poles,  refem- 
bling  the  pallifadoes  before  you\  niajeily’s 
court;  wherewith  w^e  conjefturc  the  Mnn- 
mountain  combs  his  head ; for  we  did 
not  always  trouble  him  with  quertions,  be- 
caufe  vve  found  it  a greatdifflculty  to  make 
him  underrtand  us.  In  the  large  pocket 
on  the  right  fide  of  his  middle  cover  (fo  I 
tranrtate  the  w'ord  ranfulo,  by  which  they 
meant  my  breeches)  we  faw  a hollow  pil- 
lir  of  iron,  about  the  length  of  a man, 
faftened  to  a ftrong  piece  of  timber,  larger 
than  the  pillar;  and  upon  one  fide  of  the 
pillar  were  huge  pieces  of  iron  fucking 
out,  cut  into  rtrange  fgurcs,  which  we 
know  not  what  to  make  of.  In  the  left 
pocket  anotlier  engine  of  the  fame  kind. 
In  the  fmaller  pocket  on  the  right  fide 
■ were  feveral  round  fiat  pieces  of  white  and 
xcd  metal  of  dirterent  bulk;  fome  of  the 
white,  which  feemed  to  be  filver,  were  fo 
large  and  heavy,  that  my  comrade  and  I 
could  hardly  lift  them.  In  ihc  left  pocket 


were  two  black  pillars  irregularly  fhaped  ^ , i 
we  could  not  without  difficulty  reach  the.  j 
top  of  them,  as  we  flood  at  the  bottom  ef  j 
his  pocket.  One  of  them  was  covered,  ' 
and  feemed  all  of  a-piece ; but  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  other  there  appeared  a white 
round  fubrtance,  about  twice  the  bignefs 
of  our  heads.  Within  each  of  tliefc  was 
inclofed  a prodigious  plate  of  rteel;  which, 
by  our  orders,  we  obliged  him  to  fhevv  us, 
becaufe  we  apprehended  tliey  might  be 
dangerous  engines.  Ke  took  them  out  of 
their  cafes,  and  told  us,  that  in  his  own 
country  his  practice  was  to  fliave  his  beard 
with  one  of  thefe,  and  to  cut  his  meat  with 
the  other.  There  were  two  pockets,  which 
we  could  not  enter:  thefe  he  called  his 
fobs : they  were  two  large  flits  cut  into  the 
top  of  his  middle  cover,  but  fqueezed  clofe 
by  the  preflure  of  his  belly.  Out  of  the  , 
right  fob  hung  a great  filver  chain  with 
a wonderful  engine  at  the  bottom.  We 
directed  him  to  draw  out  whatever  vvas  at 
the  end  of  that  chain ; vyhich  appeared  to 
be  a globe,  half  filver,  and  half  of  fome 
tranfparent  metal ; for  on  the  tranfparent 
fide  we  faw  certain  ftrange  figures  circu- 
larly drawn,  and  thojigjht  we  could  touch, 
them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  flopped  by 
that  lucid  fubrtance.  He  put  this  engine 
to  our  ears,  which  made  an  inceflant  noife 
like  that  of  a water-mill : and  we  conjec- 
ture it  is  either  fome  unknown  animal,  or 
the  god  that  he  woi  lhips ; but  we  are  more 
inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  becaufe  he 
aflured  us  (if  we  underftood  him  right,  for  - 
he  exprefihd  himfelf  very  imperfe<flly)  that 
he  fcldom  did  any  thing  without  confuking 
it.  He  called  it  his  oracle,  and  faid  it 
pointed  out  the  time  for  every  a^lion  of  his 
life*.  From  the  left  fob  lie  took  out  a net 
almoft  large  enough  for  a fifnerman,  but 
contrived  to  open  and  fnut  like  a purfe, 
and  ferved  him  for  the  fame  ufe  : we  found 
therein  feveral  mart)'  pieces  of  yellow  me- 
tal, which,  if  they  be  real  gold,  mull  be  of 
immenfe  value. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  ma- 
jeliy’s  commands,  diligently  fearched  all 
his  pockets,  we  obferved  a girdle  about  his 
waifl,  nia  le  of  the  hide  of  fome  prodigious 
animai,  from  which  on  the  left  fide  hung 
a iword  of  the  length  of  five  men  ; and  on 
the  right  a bag  or  pouch  divided  into  two 

* Perhaps  tlie  author  intended  to  expofe  the 
pro’jable  fallacy  of  opinions  derived  from  t!ie  re- 
lations of  tr  ivellers,  by  fhewlng  hu'.v  little  truth 
j;eed  to  be  ailfunderflood  to  make  falfeliood  fpe- 
cio'j;. 
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cells,,  each  cell  capable  of  holding  three  of 
your  majefty’s  fubjedls.  In  one  of  thefe 
cells  were  feveral  globes,  or  balls,  of  a moft 
ponderous  metal,  about  the  bignefs  of  our 
heads,  and  required  a ftrong  hand  to  lift 
them  ; the  other  cell  contained  a heap  of 
certain  black  grains,  but  of  no  great  bulk 
or  weight,  for  we  could  hold  above  fifty  of 
them  in  the  palms  of  our  hands- 

This  is  an  exadt  inventory,  of  what  we 
found  about  the  body  of  the  Man-moun- 
tain, who  ufed  us  with  great  civility,  and 
due  refpe6l  to  your  majefty’s  commiffion. 
Signed  and  fealed,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  majeily’s 
aufpicious  reign. 

Clefrin  Frelock,  Marji  Frelock, 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to 
the  emperor,,  he  dire^Ied  me,  although  in 
very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  feveral 
particulars.  He  6rft  called  for  my  fcyme- 
ter,  which  I took  out,  fcabbard  and  all. 
In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  three  thou- 
fand  of  his  choicefl:  troops  (who  then  at- 
tended him)  to  furround  me  at  a diftance, 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  juft  ready  to 
difcharge : but  I did  not  obferve  it,  for  mine 
eyes  were  wholly  fixed  upon  his  majefi;y. 
He  then  defired  me  to  draw  my  fcymeter, 
which,  although  it  had  got  fome  ruft  by 
the  fea-water,  was  in  moft  parts  exceeding 
bright.  I did  fo,  and  immediately  all  the 
troops  gave  a Ihout  between  terror  and 
furprize ; for  the  fun  flione  clear,  and  the 
reflexion  dazzled  their  eyes,  as  I waved 
the  fcymeter  to  and  fro  in  uiy  hand.  His 
majdly,  who  is  a moft  magnanimous 
prince  *,  was  lefs  daunted  than  1 conld  ex- 
peft ; he  ordered  me  to  return  it  into  the 
fcabbard,  and  caft  it  on  the  ground  as 
gently  as  I could,  about  fix  feet  from  the 
end  of  my  chain.  The  next  thing  he  de- 
manded, was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars  ; 
by  which  he  meant  my  pocket-piftols.  I 
drew  it  out,  and  at  his  delire,  as  well  as  I 
could,  expreffed  to  him  the  ufe  of  it ; and 
charging  it  only  with  powder,  which  by 
the  clofenefs  of  my  pouch  happened  to 
efcape  wetting  in  the  fea  (an  inconveni- 
ence againft  which  all  prudent  mariners 
take  fpecial  care  to  provide)  I firft  cau- 

He  who  does  not  find  himfelf  difpofed  to  ho- 
nour this  magnanimity  fliould  lefleft,  that  a right 
to  judge  of  moral  and  intelledlual  excellence  is 
v/ith  great  abfurdity  and  injuftice  arrogated  by 
him  who  admires,  in  a being  fix  feet  high,  any 
Dualities  that  he  defpifes  in  one  whofe  fiature  dots 
not  exceed  fix  inches. 


tioned  the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
then  I let  it  off  in  the  air.  The  aftonilh- 
ment  here  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
fight  of  my  fcymeter.  Hundreds  fell  down, 
as  if  they  had  been  ftruck  dead  j and  even 
the  emperor,  although  he  had  flood  his 
ground,  could  not  recover  himfelf  in  fome 
time.  I delivered  up  both  my  piftols  in 
the  fame  manner  I had  done  my  fcymeter, 
and  then  my  pouch  of  powder  and  bullets; 
begging  him  that  the  former  might  be 
kept  from  fire,  for  it  would  kindle  with 
the  fmallcft  fpark,  and  blow  up  his  impe- 
rial palace  into  the  air.  I likewife  deli- 
vered up  my  watch,  which  the  emperor 
was  very  curious  to  fee,  and  commanded 
two  of  his  tailed  yeoman  of  the  guards  to 
bear  it  on  a pole  upon  their  fhoulders,  as 
draymen  in  England  do  a barrel  of  ale. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  continual  noife  it 
made,  and  the  motion  of  the  minute-hand, 
which  he  could  eafily  difeern;  for  their 
fight  is  much  more  acute  than  ours:  he 
afked  the  opinions  of  his  learned  men  about 
it ; which  were  various  and  remote,  as  the 
reader  rnay  well  imagine  without  my  re- 
peating it;  although  indeed  I could  not  very 
perfedlly  underftand  them.  I then  gave  up 
nay  filver  and  copper  money,  my  purfe  with 
nine  large  pieces  of  gold,  and  fome  fmaller 
ones:  my  knife  and -razor,  my  comb  and 
filver  fnuff-box,  my  handkerchief  and  jour- 
nal-book. My  fcymeter,  piftols,  and  pouch, 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  his  majefty’s 
ftoies;  but  the  reft  of  my  goods  were  re- 
turned me. 

I had,  as  I before  obferved,  one  private 
pocket,  which  efcaped  their  fearch,  where- 
in there  was  a pair  of  fpedacles  (which  I 
fome  times  ufe  for  the  weaknefs  of  mine 
eyes)  a pocket  perfpeftive,and  fome  other 
little  conveniences;  which  being  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  the  emperor,  I did  not  think 
my  fell  bound  in  honour  to  difeover,  and  I 
apprehended  they  might  be  loft  or  fpoiled, 
if  I ventured  them  out  of  my  pofteffion. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  author  dinjerts  the  emperor  and  his  nobility 
of  both  /exes  in  a n>ery  uncommon  manner^ 
The  dinjerjions  of  the  court  of  Lilliput  de- 
feribed.  The  author  has  his  liberty  granted 
him  upon  certain  conditions. 

My  gentlenefs  and  good  behaviour  had 
gained  fo  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
and  indeed  upon  the  army,  and  people  in 
general,  that  I began  to  conceive  hopes  of 
getting  my  liberty  in  a ftiort  time.  I took 
3 0.4  all 


♦ 
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alb  pofllble  methods  to  cultivate  this  fa-  his  neck,  if  one  of  the  king’s  Cuihions,  that  . 

vourable  difpofition.  The  natives  came  by  accidentally  lay  on  the  ground,  had  not 

degrees  to  be  lefs  apprehenfive  of  any  dan-  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall.  '*2^ 

ger  from  me.  1 would  fometimes  lie  down,  Thereislikewife another diverfion,  which  . L 
and  let  five  or  fix  of  them  dance  on  my  is  only  Ihewn  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
hand  ; and  at  laft  the  boys  and  girls  would  prefs,  and  firfi:  miniftcr,  upon  particular 
venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide  and  feek  occafions.  The  emperor  lays  on  .the  table  J 
in  my  hair.  I had  now  made  a good  pro-  three  fine  filken  threads  of  fix  inches  long  ; _ 
grefs  in  underfianding  and  fpraking  their  one  is  blue,  the  other  red,  and  the  third 
language.  The  emperor  had  a mind  one  green.  Thefe  threads  are  pronofed  as  F 
day  to  entertain  me  with  foveral  of  the  prizes  for  thofe  perfons,  whom  the  emperor 
country  fiiows,  wherein  they  exceed  all  hath  a mind  to  difiinguifti  by  a peculiar 
nations  1 have  known  both  for  dexterity  mark  of  his  favour.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
and  magnificence.  I was  diverted  with  formed  in  his  majefty’s  great  chamber  of  j 
none  fo  much  as  that  of  the  rope-dancers,  ftatc,  where  the  candidates  are  to  undergo 
performed  upon  a llender  white  thread,  a trial  of  dexterity  very  difiereut  from  the 
extended  about  two  feet,  and  twelve  inches  former,  and  fiich  as  I have  notobferved  the 


from  the  ground.  Upon  which  I (hall 
defire  liberty,  with  the  reader’s  patience, 
to  enlarge  a little. 

This  diverfion  is  only  pradifed  by  thofe 
perfons,  who  are  candidates  for  great 
employments,  and  high  favour  at  court. 
They  are  trained  in  this  art  from  their 
youth,  and  are  not  always  of  noble  birth, 
or  liberal  education.  When  a great  office  is 
vacant  either  by  death  or  difgrace  (which 
often  happens)  five  or  fix  of  thofe  candi- 
dates petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  his 
majeffy  and  the  court  with  a dance  on  the 
rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the  highefl;  with- 
out falling,  fucceeds  in  the  office.  Very 
often  the  chief  minifters  themfelves  are 
commanded  to  ibew  their  Ikill,  and  to  con- 
vince the  emperor  that  they  have  not  loft 
their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treafurer,  is 
allowed  to  cut  a caper  on  the  ftrait  rope  at 
leaft  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in 
the  whole  empire.  I have  feen  him  do  the 
fummerfet  feveral  times  together  upon  a 
trencher,  fixed  on  a rope,  which  is  no  thicker 
than  a common  packthread  in  England. 
My  friend  Reldrefal,  principal  fccrctary  for 
private  affairs,  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  I am 
not  partial,  the  fecond  after  the  treafurer  ; 
the  reft  of  the  great  officers  are  much  upon 
^ par. 

Thefe  diverfions  are  often  attended  with 
fatal  accidents,  whereof  great  numbers  are 
on  record.  I myfelf  have  feen  two  or  three 
candidates  break  a limb.  But  the  danger 
is  much  greater,  when  the  minifters  them- 
felves are  commanded  to  fliew  their  dexte- 
rity; for,  by  contending  to  excel  themfelves 
and  their  fellows,  they  ftrain  fo  far,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them,  who  hath  not  re- 
ceived a fall,  and  fome  of  them,  two  or  three. 
I was  affured,  that  a year  or  two  before  my 
arrival  Flimnap  would  have  infallibly  broke 


leaft  refemblance  of  in  any  other  country  of  % 
the  old  or  new  world.  The  emperor  holds 
a flick  in  his  hands,  both  ends  parallel  to  the  : 
horizon,  while  the  candidates  advancing, 
one  by  one,  fometimes  leap  over  the  Hick,  f., 
fometimes  creep  under  it  back  wards  and  for- 
wards feveral  times,  according  as  the  flick 
is  advanced  or  deprefted.  Sometimes  the 
emperor  holds  one  end  of  the  Hick,  and  his 
firll  minifter  the  other;  fometimes  the  mi* 
nifter  has  it  entirely  to  himfeU.  Whoever 
performs  his  part  with  moll  agility,  and 
holds  out  the  longeft  in  leaping  and  creep- 
ing, is  rewarded  with  the  blue-coloured  filk ; 
the  red  is  given  to  the  next,  and  the  green 
to  the  third;  which  they  all  wear  girt  twice  ^ 
round  about  the  middle  ; and  you  fee  few  | 
great  perfons  about  this  court,  who  are  not 
adorned  with  one  of  thefe  girdles. 

The  horfes  of  the  army,  and  thdfe  of  the 
royal  ftables,  having  been  daily  led  before  j 
me,  were  no  longer  fhy,  but  would  come  up 
to  my  very  feet  without  darting.  The 
riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand,  as  I 
held  it  on  the  ground;  and  one  of  the  em- 
peror’s huntfmen  upon  a large  courfer  took 
my  foot,  fhoe  and  all-,  which  was  indeed  a 
prodigious  leap.  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
divert  the  emperor  one  day  after  a very 
extraordinary  manner.  I defired  he  would 
order  feveral  flicks  of  two  feet  high,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to  be  brought  • 

me;  whereupon  his  majefty  commanded  the 

mailer  of  his  woods  to  give  direaions  ac- 
cordingly,  and  the  next  morning  fix  wood- 
men arrived  with  as  many  carriages,  drawn 

by  eight  horfes  to  each.  I took  nine  of 
thefe  flicks,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  in  a quadrangular  figure,  two  feet 
and  a half  fquare,  I took  four  other  flicks, 
and  tied  them  parallel  at  each  corner  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground ; then  I faftened  v, 

my 
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: my  handkerchief  to  the  nine  fucks  that  hood 
erefl ; and  extended  it  on  all  Tides,  till  it  was 
j tight  as  the  top  of  a drum  ; and  the  four 
parallel  kicks,  rifing  about  five  inches  higher 
than  the  handkerchiefs,  Terved  as  ledges  on 
each  fide.  When  I had  finifned  my  work, 
I defired  the  emperor  to  let  a troop  of  his 
bed  horfe,  twenty-four  in  number,  come  and 
' exercife  upon  this  plain.  His  majefty  ap- 
proved of  the  propofal,  and  I took  them  up 
one  by  one  in  my  hands,  ready  mounted  and 
armed,  with  the  proper  officers  to  exercife 
I them.  As  Toon  as  they  got  into  order,  they 
I divided  into  two  parties,  performed  mock 
^ ffiirmifiies,  difeharged  blunt  arrows,  drew 
B their  fwords,  fled  and  purfued,  attacked  and 
8 retired,  and  in  fliort  difeovered  the  bell  mi- 
I,  litary  difcipline  I ever  beheld.  The  paral- 
i lei  flicks  fecuredthem  and  their  horfes  from 
1 falling  over  the  flage  ; and  the  emperor  was 
L fo  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  en- 
, tertainment  to  be  repeated  feveral  days,  and 
' once  was  pleafed  to  be  lifted  up,  and  give 
the  word  of  command  ; and,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, perfuaded  even  the  emprefs  herfelf 
to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  dole  chair  within 
two  yards  of  the  flage,  from  whence  flie  was 
able  to  take  a full  view  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. It  was  my  good  fortune,  that 
no  ill  accident  happened  in  thefe  entertain- 
ments, only  once  a fiery  horfe,  that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  captains,  pawing  with  his  hoof, 
flruck  a hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his 
I foot  flipping  he  overthrew  his  rider  and 
himfelf;  but  I immediately  relieved  them 
both,  and  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand, 
I fet  dow^  the  troop  with  the  other,  in  the 
fime  manner  as  I took  them  up.  The  horfe 
that  fell  was  flrained  in  the  left  ihoulder,  but 
the  rider  got  no  hurt,  and  I repaired  my 
handkerchief  as  well  as  I could;  however, 
I would  not  trull  to  the  flrength  of  it  any 
more  in  fuch  dangerous  enterprizes* 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I was  fet 
at  liberty,  as  I was  entertaining  the  court 
with  this  kind  of  feats,  there  arrived  an  ex- 
prefs  to  inform  his  majefly,  that  foine  of  his 
fubjedls,  riding  near  the  place  where  I was 
firft  taken  up,  had  feen  a great  black  fub- 
ftance  lying  on  the  ground,  very  odly  Ihap- 
ed,  extending  its  edges  round  as  wide  as  his 
majefty’s  bedchamber,  and  rifing  up  in  the 
middle  as  high  as  a man ; that  it  was  no 
living  creature,  as  they  at  firfl  apprehended, 
for  it  lay  on  the  grafs  without  motion  ; and 
fome  of  them  had  walked  round  it  feveral 
times ; that,  by  mounting  upon  each  other’s 
flioulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top,  which 
was  flat  and  even,  and  flam  ping  upon  it, 
they  found  it  was  hollow  within  ; that  they 


humbly  conceived  it  might  be  fomething 
belonging  to  the  Man-mouiuain  ; and  if  his 
majefly  pleafed,  they  would  undertake  to 
bring  it  with  only  five  horfes.  I prefenlly 
knew  what  they  meant,  and  was  glad  at 
heart  to  receive  this  intelligence.  It  feems, 
upon  my  firfl  reaching  the  Ihore  after  our 
fhipwreck,  I was  in  fuch  confufion,  that, 
before  I came  to  the  place  where  I went  to 
fleep,  my  hat,  which  1 had  faflened  with  a 
firing  to  my  head  while  I was  rowing,  and 
had  liuck  on  all  the  time  I was  fwimming, 
fell  off  after  1 came  to  land  ; the  firing,  as 
I conjeClure,  breaking  by  fome  accident, 
which  I never  obferved,  but  thought  my 
hat  had  been  loft  at  fea.  I entreated  his  im- 
perial majefly  to  give  orders  it  might  be 
brought  to  me  as  foon  as  poflible,defcribing 
to  him  the  ufeand  the  nature  of  it  hand  the 
next  day  the  waggoners  arrived  with  it,  but 
not  in  a very  good  condition : they  had 
bored  two  holes  in  the  brim  within  an  inch 
and  a half  of  the  edge,  and  faflened  two 
hooks  in  the  holes ; thefe  hooks  were  tied 
by  a long  cord  to  the  harnefs,  and  thus  my 
hat  was  dragged  along  for  above  half  an 
Engliffimile;  but  the  ground  in  that  coun- 
try being  extremely  fmoothand  level,  it  re- 
ceived iefs  damage  than  I expedeJ. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  em- 
peror having  ordered  that  part  of  his  army, 
which  quarters  in  and  about  his  metropo- 
lis, to  be  in  readinefs,  took  a fancy  of  di- 
verting himfelf  in  a very  Angular  manner, 
tie  defired  I would  ftatid  like  a coloffiis, 
with  my  legs  as  far  afunder  as  I conveni- 
ently could.  He  then  commanded  his  ge- 
neral (who  was  an  old  experienced  leader, 
and  a great  patron  of  mine)  to  draw  up  the 
troops  in  clofe  order,  and  march  them  under 
me ; the  foot  by  twenty-four  in  a breafl, 
and  the  horfe  by  fixteen,  with  drums  beat- 
ing, colours  flying,  and  pikes  advanced. 
This  body  confilted  of  three  thoufand  foot 
and  a thoufand  horfe.  His  majefly  gave 
orders,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  every  fol- 
dier  in  his  march  fliould  obferve  the  flridlefl 
decency  with  regard  to  my  perfon ; which 
however  could  not  prevent  fome  of  the 
younger  officers  from  turning  up  their  eyes, 
as  they  palfed  under  me:  and,  to  confefs 
the  truth,  my  breeches  were  at  that  time 
in  fo  ill  a condition,  that  they  aflbrded 
fome  opportunities  for  laughter  and  admi- 
ration. 

I had  fent  fo  many  memorials  and  peti- 
tions for  my  liberty,  that  his  majefly  at 
length  mentioned  the  matter  firfl  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  then  in  a full  council ; where  it 
was  oppofedby  none,  except  Skyrefh  Bol- 

golam, 
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golam,  who  was  pleafed,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, to  bs  my  mortal  enemy.  But  it 
was, carried  againll;  him  by  the  whole  board, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That  mi- 
niller  was galbei,  or  admiral  of  the  realm, 
very  much  in  his  mafter’s  confidence,  and 
a perfon  well  verfed  in  ahairs,  but  of  a mo- 
roi'e  and  four  complexion.  However,  he 
was  at  length  perl'uaded  to  comply  ; but 
prevailed  that  the  articles  and  conditions 
upon  which  I fhould  be  fiet  free,  and  to 
which  I mud  fwear,  fliould  be  drawn  up  by 
himfeif.  Thefe  articles  w'ere  brought  to  me 
by  Skyrefh  Bolgolam  in  perfon,  attended 
by  two  under  fecretaries,  and  feveral  per- 
fonsof  diftindlion.  After  they  were  read, 
I was  determined  to  fwear  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them ; firft  in  the  manner  of  my 
own  country,  and  afterwards  in  the  method 
preferibed  by  their  law^s,  which  was  to  hold 
my  right  foot  in  my  left  hand,  and  to  place 
the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  and  my  thumb  on  the 
tip  of  my  right  ear.  But  becaufe  the 
reader  may  be  curious  to  have  fome  idea  of 
the  dyle  and  manner  of  exprelTion  peculiar 
to  that  people,  as  well  as  to  know  the  arti- 
cles upon  which  I recovered  my  liberty,  I 
have  made  a tranflation  of  the  whole  inliru- 
ment  word  for  word,  as  near  as  I was  able, 
which  I here  offer  to  the  public. 

Golbado  Momareii  Evlame  Gurcilo 
Shefin  Tv/Iully  Ully  Gue,  mofl  mighty  em- 
peror of  Lilliput,  delight  and  terror  of  the 
univerfe,  whole  dominions  extend  five  thou- 
i'aud  blujirngs,  (about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference) to  the  extremitie^f  the  globe; 
monarch  of  all  rncnarchs,  taller  than  the  Ions 
of  men  ; whofe  feet  prefs  tlowi^.to  the  cen- 
tre, and  whofe  head  ilrikes  againft  the  fun; 
at  whofe  nod  the  princes  of  the  earth  (hake 
their  knees ; pleafant  as  the  fpring,  com- 
fortable as  the  fummer,  fruitful  as  autumn, 
dreadful  as  winter.  His  moftfublime  ma- 
jelly  propofethto  the  Man-mountain,  lately 
arrived  at  our  celedial  dominions,  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  by  a folemn  oath  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  perform, 

I ft.  I'he  Man-mountain  fiiall  not  depart 
from  our  dominions  without  our  licence 
under  our  great  feal. 

2d,  He  Ibail  not  prefume  to  come  Into 
our  metropolis  witlioiu  our  exprefs  order; 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  fliall  have  two 
hours  warning  to  keep  within  doors. 

jd.  The  laid  Man-inomuain  Ibil!  con- 
fine his  wuilks  to  our  principal  liigh  roods, 
and  not  offer  ro  walk  or  be  down  jr.  0 iiica- 
dow  or  fe.T  of  corn. 


4th.  As  he  walks  the  faid  roads,  he  fiiall 
take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  trample  upon 
the^  bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjeds, 
their  horfes,  or  carnages,  noi  rake  any  of  ‘ 
our  lubjveds  into  his  hands  without  their  t 
o\v  n confent. 

5th.  If  an  exprefs  requires  extraordinary  . 
difpatch,  the  Man-mountain  fhall  be  ob- 
liged  to  carry  in  his  pocket  the  mcflenger  ' 
and  horfe  a fix-days  journey  once  in  eve- 
ry moon,  and  return  the  laid  mefienger  ♦ 
back  (if  required)  fafe  to  our  imperial  I 
pj'efence.  | 

6th.  Lie  fiiall  be  our  ally  againfi:  our  | 
enemies  in  the  ifiand  of  Biefurcu""*,  and  da  | 
his  turn  oft  to  deftroy  their  fleet,  wTich  is  j 
now  preparing  to  invade  us. 

ytli.  That  the  faid  Man-mountain  fhall, 
at  his  times  of  leifure,  be  aiding  and  affifting  | 
to  our  workmen,  in  helping  to  raife  certain  I 
great  ftones,  tow'ards  covering  the  wall  of  | 
the  principal  park  and  other  our  royal  ! i 
buildings. 

8th.  That  tkc  faid  Man-mountain  fhall,  j 
in  two  moons  time,  deliver  in  an  exad  fur- 
vey  of  the  circumference  of  our  dominions, 
by  a conjputation  of  his  own  paces  round 
the  coaft. 

Laftly,  That,  upon  his  folemn  oath  to 
obferveall  the  above  articles,  the  faid  Man- 
mountain  ihall  have  a daily  allowance  of  ||| 
meat  and  drink  iuflicientfbr  the  fupport  of  | 
1724  of  our  fubjeds,  with  free  accefs  to  our  ll 
royal  perfon,  and  other  marks  of  our  fa-  '' 
vour.  Given  at  our  palace  at  B^lfaborac, 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninety- firil  moon  of  j 
our  reign. 

J fwore  and  fubferibed  to  thefe  articles  ^ 
with  great  chearfulnefs  and  content,  al-  , ; 
though  fome  of  them  were  not  fo  honour- 
able a.s  1 could  have  vvifned  ; w’hich  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  the  malice  of  Skyrefii 
Bolgolam,  the  high-admiral;  whereupon 
my  ci'.ains  were  immediately  unlocked,  and 
J was  at  full  liberty.  The  emperor  himfeif 
in  perfon  did  me  trie  honour  to  be  by  at  the 
whole  ceremony.  I made  my  acknowledg* 
meats  by  pvoftrating  myfelf  at  his  majefty’s 
feet,  but  he  commanded  me  to  rife  ; and 
after  many  gracious  exprefiions,  which,  to 
avoid  the  cenfure  of  vanity,  I fliall  not  re- 
peat, be  added,  that  he  hoped  1 Ihould  prove 
a ufeful  fervant,,  and  well  dslerve  all  the 
favours  lie  liad  already  conferred  upon  me, 
or  might  do  for  the  future. 

* In  his  drfeription  of  Lilliput  he  ffcms  tn  hnve 
h.  i-1  Ln^land  inoic  inuTiiGiuif.ly  in  vie'.v\  In  his 
(i.lcriprion  or  Ri.-'fulVu.  i)r  lei  us  to  in-end  ths 
V '.'ple  iiid  'v.n  of  i'Vuic  . Okk-ry. 
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The  reader  may  pleafe  to  obferve,  that, 
in  the  laft  article  for  the  recovery  of  my 
liberty,  the  emperor  ftipulates  to  allow  me 
a quantity  of  meat  and  drink  fufticient  for 
the  fupport  of  1724.  Lilliputians.  Some 
time  after,  aficing  a friend  at  court  how  they 
came  to  fix  on  that  determinate  number; 
he  told  me  that  his  majdly’s  mathemati- 
cians having  taken  the  height  of  my  body 
by  the  help  of  a quadrant,  and  finding  it  to 
exceed  theirs  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to^ 
one,  they  concluded,  from  the  limilatity  ot 
their  bodies,  that  mine  muft  contain  at  leaft 
1724  of  theirs,  and  confequently  would  re- 
quire as  much  food  as  was  necelTary  to  fup- 
port that  number  of  Lilliputians.  By  which 
the  reader  may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  in- 
genuity of  that  people,  as  well  as  the  pru- 
dent and  exad  (xconomy  of  fo  great  a 
prince. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Mildendo,  the  metropolis  of  Lilliputy  defcrihedy 
together  njoith  the  emperor* s palace.  A con- 
njerfation  between  the  author  and  a princi- 
pal fecretary  concerning  the  affairs  of  that 
empire.  The  author* s offers  to  fer^e  the 
emperor  in  his  nvars. 

The  firfl:  requeft  I made,  after  I had  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  was,  that  I might  have 
licence  to  lee  Mildendo,  the  metropolis ; 
which  the  emperor  eafily  granted  me,  but 
with  a fp^^cial  charge  to  do  no  hurt  either 
to  the  inhabitants  or  their  houfes.  The 
people  had  notice  by  proclamation  of  my 
dcfign  to  vifit  the  town.  The  wall,  which 
encompafled  it,  is  two  feet  and  a half  high, 
and  at  lead  eleven  inches  broad,  fo  that  a 
coach  and  horfes  may  be  driven  very  fafely 
round  it ; and  it  is  flanked  with  drong 
towers  at  ten  feet  didance.  I dept  over 
the  great  wedern  gate,  and  paffed  very 
gently,  and  fideUng,  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal dreets,  only  in  my  diort  waidcoat,  for 
fear  of  damaging  the  roofs  and  eves  of  the 
houfes  with  the  &irts  of  my  coat.  I walked 
with  the  utmod  circumfpedlion  to  avoid 
treading  on  any  draggler,  who  might  re- 
main in  the  dreets ; although  the  orders 
were  very  drift,  that  all  people  diouldkeep 
in  their  houfes  at  their  own  peril.  The 
garret-windows  and  tops  of  houfes  weje  fo 
crowded  with  fpeftators,  that  I thought  in 
all  my  travels  ! had  not  feen  a more  popu- 
lous place.  The  city  is  an  exaft  fquare, 
each  fide  of  the  wall  being  five  hundred  feet 
long.  The  two  great  die-ets,  which  rqn 
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crofs  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters,  are 
five  feet  wide.  The  lanes  andalleys,  which 
I could  not  enter,  but  only  viewed  them 
as  I paffed,  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  The  town  is  capable  af  holding 
five  hundred  thoufand  fouls;  the  houfes  are 
from  three  to  five  dories;  the  (hops  and 
markets  well  provided. 

The  emperor’s  palace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  the  two  great  dreets  meet. 
It  is  inclofed  by  a wall  of  two  feet  high, 
and  twenty  feet  didance  from  the  buildings. 
I had  his  majedy’s  permifiion  to  dep  over 
this  wall ; and  the  fpace  being  fo  wide  be- 
tv/een  that  and  the  palace,  I could  eafily 
view  it  on  every  fide.  The  outward  court 
is  a fquare  of  forty  feet,  and  includes  two 
other  courts;  in  the  inmod  are  the  royal 
apartments,  which  I was  very  defirous  to. 
fee,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult : for 
the  great  gates,  from  one  fquare  into  ano- 
ther, were  but  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
feven  inches  wide.  Now  the  buildings 
of  the  outer  court  were  at  lead  five  feet 
high,  and  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  dride 
over  them  without  infinite  damage  to  the 
pile,  though  the  walls  were  drongly  built  of 
hewn  done,  and  four  inches  thick.  At  the 
fame  time  the  emperor  had  a great  defire 
that  I fhould  fee  the  magnificence  of  his  pa- 
lace ; but  this  I was  not  able  to  do  till  three 
days  after,  which  1 fpent  in  cutting  down 
with  my  knife  fome  of  the  larged  trees  in 
the  royal  park,,  about  an  hundred  yards  dif- 
tant  from  the  city.  Of  thefe  trees  I made 
two  dools,  each  about  three  feet  high,  and 
drong  enough  to  bear  my  weight.  The 
people  having  received  notice  a fecond.time, 
I went  again  through  the  city  to  the  palace 
with  my  two  dools  in  my  hands.  When  I 
came  to  the  fide  of  the  outer  court,  I dood 
upon  one  dool,  and  took  the  other  in  my 
hand  : this  I lifted  over  the  roof,  and  gently 
fet  it  down  on  the  fpace  between  the  firdand 
fecond  court,  which  was  eighty  feet  wide.  I 
then  dept  over  the  building  very  conveni- 
ently from  one  dool  to  the  other,  and  drew 
up  the-  fird  after  me  with  a hooked  dick. 
By  this  contrivance  I got  into  the  inmod 
court;  and,  lying  down  upon  my  fide,  I ap- 
plied my  face  to  the  windows  of  the  middle 
do  ries,  which  were  left  open  on  purpofe,  and 
difcovered  the  mod  fplendid  apartments  that 
can  be  imagined.  There  I faw  the  emprefs 
and  the  young  princes  in  their  feveral  lodg- 
ings, with  their chiefattendants  about  them. 
Her  imperial  majedy  was  pleafed  to  fmile 
very  gracioufly  upon  me,  and  gave  me  out 
of  the  window  her  hand  to  kifs. 


But 
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But  I fhall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with 
further  defcriptions  of  this  kind,  becaufe  I 
referve  them  for  a greater  work,  which  is 
now  almoft  ready  for  the  prefs,  containing 
a general  defcription  of  this  empire,  from 
its  firft  eredlion,  through  a long  feries  of 
princes,  with  a particular  account  of  their 
wars  and  politics,  laws,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion, their  plants  and  animals,  their  pecu- 
liar manners  and  culloms,  with  other  mat- 
ters very  curious  and  ufeful ; my  chief  de- 
fjgn  at  prefent  being  only  to  relate  fuch 
events  and  tranfiftions,  as  happened  to  the 
public  or  to  myf  lf,  during  a rclidence  of 
about  nine  months  in  that  empire. 

One  morning,  about  a fortnight  after  I 
had  obtained  uiy  liberty,  Reldrefal,  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  ftate  (as  they  llylehim-)  for 
private  affairs,  came  to  my  houfe  attended 
only  by  one  fervant.  He  ordered  his  coach 
to  wait  at  a dilfance,  and  defired  I would 
give  him  an  hour’s  audience  ; which  I rea- 
dily confented  to,  on  account  of  his  quality 
and  perfonal  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
good  offices  he  had  done  me  during  my  fo- 
licitations  at  court.  I offered  to  lie  down, 
that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  reach 
my  car  ; but  he  chofe  rather  to  let  me  hold 
him  in  my  hand  during  our  converfation. 
He  began  with  compliments  on  my  liberty; 
faid,  he  might  pretend  to  fome  merit  in  it : 
but  however  added,  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  at  court, 
perhaps  1 might  not  have  obtained  it  fo 
foon.  For,  faid  he,  as  flourifliing  a condi- 
tion as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreign- 
ers, we  labour  under  tw'o  mighty  evils;  a 
violent  fadion  at  home,  and  the  danger  of 
an  invafion  by  a moft  potent  enemy  from 
abroad.  As  to  the  firft,  you  are  to  under- 
ftand,  that  for  above  feventy  moons  paft 
there  have  been  two  ftruggling  parties  in 
this  empire,  under  the  names  of  Tratneck- 
Jm  and  Slaineckfau  *y  from  the  high  and 
low  heels  of  their  fhoes,  by  which  they  dif- 
tinguifli  themfelves.  It  is  aliedged  indeed, 
that  the  high  heels  are  moft  agreeable  to 
our  ancient  conlUtution;  but,  however  this 
be,  his  majefty  is  determined  to  make  ufe 
only  of  low  heels  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government,  and  all  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  obferve; 
and  particularly,  that  his  majefty’s  imperial 

* High-church  and  Low-church,  or  Whig  and 
Tory.  As  every  accidental  difference  between  man 
and  man  in  perfon  and  circumftances  is  by  this 
work  rendered  extremely  contemptible  ; fo  fpe- 
culative  differences  are  ihown  to  be  equally  ridi- 
culous, when  the  zeal  with  w’nich  they  arc  oppo- 
fed  and  defended  too  much  excceds  their  import- 
ance. 
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heels  are  lower  at  leaft  by  a drurr  than  any 
of  his  court  ( drurr  is  a meafure  about  the 
fourteenth  part  of  an  inch.)  The  animofi- 
ties  between  thefe  two  parties  run  fo  high, 
that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  talk 
with  each  other.  We  compute  the  T rameck^ 
fatly  or  high-heels,  to  exceed  us  in  number ; 
but  the  power  is  wholly  on  our  fide.  We 
apprehend  his  imperial  highnefs,  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  to  have  fome  tendency  to- 
wards the  high-heels;  at  leaft,  we  can 
plainly  difeever,  that  one  of  his  heels  is 
higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a 
hobble  in  his  gait.  Now,  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  inteftine  difquiets  we  are  threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  the  ifland  of  Blefufcu, 
which  is  the  other  great  empire  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  almoft  as  large  and  powerful  as  this 
of  his  majefty.  For  as  to  what  we  have 
heard  you  affirm,  that  there  are  other  king- 
doms and  ftates  in  the  world,  inhabited  by 
human  creatures  as  large  as  yourfelf,  our 
philofophers  are  in  much  doubt,  and  would 
rather  conjefilure  that  you  dropped  from 
the  moon,  or  one  of  the  ftars;  becaufe  it  is 
certain,  that  an  hundred  mortals  of  your 
bulk  would,  in  a fhort  time,  deftroy  all  the 
fruits  and  cattle  of  his  majefty’s  dominions : 
befides,  cur  hiftories  of  fix  thoufand  moons 
make  no  mention  of  any  otherregions,  than 
the  two  gieat  empires  of  Lilliput  and  Ble- 
fufeu.  \Vhich  two  mighty  powers  have,  as 
I was  going  to  tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a 
moftobftinate  war  for  fix-and-thirty  moons 
paft.  It  began  upon  the  following  occa- 
fion : it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  pri- 
mitive way  of  breaking  eggs,  before  we  eat 
them,  was  upon  the  largeftend;  but  his  pre- 
fent majefty’s  grandfather,  while  he  was  a 
boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  breaking  it 
according  to  the  ancient  praftice,  happened 
to  cut  one  of  his  fingers.  Whereupon  the 
emperor,  his  father,  publilhed  an  edicl, 
commanding  all  his  fubje<fts,  upon  great 
penalties,  to  break  the  fmaller  end  of  their 
eggs.  The  people  fo  highly  refented  this 
law,  that  our  hiilories  tell  us,  there  have 
been  fix  rebellions  raifed  on  that  account : 
wherein  one  emperor  loft  his  life,  and  ano- 
ther his  crown.  Thefe  civil  commotions 
were  conftantly  fomented  by  the  monarchs 
of  Blefufcu;and  when  they  were  quelled,  the 
exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that  empire. 
Jt  is  computed  that  eleven  thoufand  perfons 
have  at  feveral  times  fuffered  death,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  break  their  eggs  at  the 
fmaller  end.  Many  hundred  large  volumes 
have  been  publifhed  upon  this  coniroverfy : 
but  the  books  of  the  Big-endians  have  been 
long  forbidden,  and  the  whole  party  ren- 
dered 
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^ered  incapable  by  law  of  holding  employ- 
ments. During  ’^e  courle  of  thefe  trou- 
bles, the  emperors  of  Blefufcu  did  frequent- 
ly expoftulate  by  their  ambafladors,  accuf- 
ing  us  of  making  a fchifm  in  religion  by 
offending  againft  a fundamental  dodrinc  of 
our  great  prophet  Lultrog,  in  the  h^y" 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Blundecral  (which  is 
their  Alcoran.)  This  however  is  thought 
to  be  a mere  drain  upon  the  text ; for  the 
words  are  thefe;  « I'hat  all  true  believers 
“ break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end.” 
And  which  is  the  convenient  end,  fhould 
in  my  humble  opinion  be  left  to  every  man’s 
confcience,  or  at  lead  in  the  power  of  the 
chief  magidrate  to  determine.  Now,  the 
Bio--endian  exiles  have  found  fomuchcre- 
difin  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu’s  court,  and 
fo  much  private  alhdance  and  encourage- 
ment from  their  party  here  at  home,  that  a 
bloody  war  hath  been  carried  on  between 
the  two  empires  for  fix-and-thirty  moons,- 
with  various  fuccefs ; during  which  time 
we  have  lod  forty  capital  Ihips,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  fmaller  veffels,  to- 
gether with  thirty  thoufand  of  our  bed  fea- 
, men  and  foldiers ; and  the  damage  re- 
' ceived  by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to  be 
fomewhat  greater  than  ours.  However,  they 
, have  now  equipped  a numerous  fleet,  and 
are  jud  preparing  to  make  a defcent  upon 
us;  and  his  imperial  majeffy,  placing  a 
great  confidence  'in  your  valour  and 
. drength,  hath  commanded  me  to  lay  this 
' -account  of  his  affairs  before  you. 

I defij-ed  the  fecretary  to  prefent  my 
humble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  let 
him  know,  that  I thought  it  would  not  be- 
come me,  who  was  a foreigner,  to  interfere 
1 with  parties  ; but  I was  ready  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life  to  defend  his  perfon  and 
date  againft  all  invaders  *, 

CHAP.  V. 

The  author,  hy  an  extraordinary  Jiratagem, 
presents  an  in-vafion,  A high  title  of  ho~ 
mur  is  eonferred  upon  him,  Anihaffadors 
arrive  from  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  and 
fue  for  peace.  The  emprefs^s  aparttnetit  on 
fire  by  an  accident ; the  author  infirutnental 
' in  fd'ving  the  refi  of  the  palace. 

' The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland,  fitu- 
I ated  to  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from 

Gulliver,  without  examining  the  fubjeft  of 
I difputc,  readily  engaged  to  defend  the  emperor 
r againft  invafion ; becaufe  he  knew  that  no  fuch 
s monarch  had  a right  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
f another,  for  the  propagation  of  truth. 


whence  it  is  parted  only  by  a channel  of 
eight  hundred  yards  wide.  1 had  not  yet 
feen  it,  and  upon  this  notice  of  an  intended 
invafion  I avoided  appearing  on  that  fide 
of  the  coaft,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered 
by  fome  of  the  enemy’s  ihips,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  of  me,  all  intercourfe 
between  the  two  empires  having  been 
ftricbly  forbidden  during  the  war  upon  pain 
of  death,  and  an  embargo  laid  by  our  em- 
peror upon  all  veffels  vvhatfoever.  I com- 
municated to  his  majelty  a project  I form- 
ed of  feizing  the  enemy’s  whole  fleet : 
which,  our  fcouts  affured  us,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  ready  to  fail  with  the  firll 
fair  wind.  I conl'ulted  the  moft  experi- 
enced feamen  upon  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  they  had  often  plummed  ; who 
told  me,  that  in  the  middle  at  high-water 
it  was  feventy  ghanglufi's  deep,  which  is 
about  fix  feet  of  European  meafure  ; and 
the  reft  of  it  fifty  glu?nglujfs  at  moft.  I 
walked  towards  the  north-eaft  coaft,  over 
againft  Blefufcu ; where,  lying  down  be- 
hind a hillock,  I took  out  my  fmall  per- 
fpedHve-glafs,  and  viewed  the  enemy’s 
fleet  at  anchor,  conflfting  of  about  fifty 
men  of  war,  and  a great  number  of  tranf- 
ports : 1 then  came  back  to  my  houfe,  and 
gave  orders  (for  which  I had  a warrant) 
for  a great  quantity  of  the  ftrongeft  cable 
and  bars  of  iron.  The  cable  was  about  as 
thick  as  packthread,  and  the  bars  of  the 
length  and  fize  of  a knitting-needle.  I 
trebled  the  cable  to  make  it  llronger,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  I twilled  three  of  the 
iron  bars  together,  bending  the  extremities 
into  a hook.  Having  thus  fixed  fifty  hooks 
to  as  many  cables,  I went  back  to  the 
north-eaft  coaft,  and  putting  off  my  coat, 
Ihoes,  and  llockings,  walked  into  the  fea 
in  my  leathern  jerkin,  about  half  an  hour  • 
before  high-water.  I waded  with  what 
hafte  I could,  and  fwam  in  the  middle 
about  thirty  yards,  till  I felt  ground;  I ar- 
rived at  the  fleet  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 
The  enemy  was  fo  frighted,  when  they  faw.. 
me,  that  they  leaped  out  of  their  fhips, 
and  fwam  to  fliore,  where  there  could  not 
be  fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  fouls ; I then 
took  my  tackling,  and,  faftening  a hook  to 
the  hole  at  the  prow  of  each,  I tied  all  the 
cords  together  at  the  end,  While  I was 
thus  employed,  the  enemy  difeharged  fe- 
veral  thoufand  arrows,  many  of  which  ftuck 
in  my  hands  and  face ; and,  befides  the  ex- 
ceffive  fmart,  gave  me  much  difturbance 
in  my  work.  My  greateft  apprehenflon 
was  for  mine  eyes,  which  I fhould  have 
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infallibly  loft,  if  I had  not  fuddenly  thought 
of  an  expedient.  I kept  among  other  lit- 
tle necelfaries,  a pair  of  fpedlacles  in  a pri- 
vate pocket,  which,  as  I obferved  before, 
had  efcaped  the  emperor’s  fearchers.  Thefe 
I took  out  and  faftened  as  llrongly  as  I 
could  upon  my  nofe,  and  thus  armed  went 
on  boldly  with  my  work,  in  fpite  of  the 
enemy’s  Jtrrows,  many  of  which  ftruck 
a^ainft  the  glaftes  of  my  fpeilacles,  but 
without  any  other  effedt,  farther  than  a 
little  to  difcompofe  them.  I had  now  faf- 
tened all  the  hooks,  and  taking  the  knot 
in  my  hand  began  to  pull ; but  not  a fhip 
would  ftir,  for  they  were  all  too  fail  held 
by  their  anchors,  fo  that  the  boldeft  part 
of  my  enterprize  remained.  I therefore 
let  go  the  cord,  and  leaving  the  hooks  fix- 
ed to  the  fhip3,  I refolutely  cut  with  my 
knife  the  cables  that  faftened  the  anchors, 
receiving  above  two  hundred  Ihots  in  my 
face  and  hands ; then  I took  up  the  knot- 
ted end  of  the  cables,  to  which  my  hooks 
were  tied,  and  with  great  eafe  drew  fifty  of 
the  enemy’s  largeft  men  of  war  after  me. 

The  Biefufcudians,  who  had  not  the  leaft 
imagination  of  what  I intended,  were  at 
firll  confounded  with  aftonifhment.  They 
had  feen  me  cut  the  cables,  and  thought 
my  defign  was  only  to  let  the  fhips  run  a- 
drlft,  or  fall  foul  on  each  other:  but  when 
they  perceived  the  whole  fleet  moving  in 
order,  and  faw.me  pulling  at  the  end,  they 
fet  up  fuch  a feream  of  grief  and  defpair, 
as  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  deferibe  or  con- 
ceive. When  I had  got  out  of  danger,  I 
flopt  awhile  to  pick  out  the  arrows  that 
Ifuck  in  my  hands  and  face ; and  rubbed 
on  fome  of  the  fame  ointment  that  was 
given  me  at  my  firft  arrival,  as  I have  for- 
merly mentioned.  I then  took  oft'  my 
fpeftacles,  and  waiting  about  an  hour,  till 
the  tide  was  a little  fallen,  I waded  through 
the  middle  with  my  cargo,  and  arrived  fafe 
at  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  flood 
on  the  fhore  expedling  the  iftue  of  this 
great  adventure.  They  faw  the  fliips  move 
forward  in  a large  half- moon,  but  could 
not  difeern  me,  who  was  up  to  my  breaft 
in  water.  When  1 advanced  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,  they  were  yet  in  more 
pain,  becaufe  I was  under  water  to  my 
neck.  The  emperor  concluded  me  to  be 
drowned,  and  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  was 
approaching  in  an  hoftile  manner  : but  he 
was  foon  eafed  of  his  fears,  for  the  channel 
growing  lhallower  every  ftep  I made,  I 
came  in  a fliort  time  within  hearing ; and 
holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable,  by  which 


the  fleet  was  faftened,  I cried  in  a lout! 
voice,  Long  live  the  moft  puifiant  em- 
peror of  Lilliput !”  This  great  prince  re- 
ceived me  at  my  landing  with  all  poflible 
encomiums,  and  created  me  a nardac  upon 
the  fpot,  which  is  the  higheft  title  of  ho- 
nour among  them. 

His  majefty  defired  I would  take  fome 
other  opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  reft: 
of  his  enemy’s  Ihips  into  his  ports.  And  i 
fo  unmeafurable  is  the  ambition  of  princes,  j 
that  he  feemed  to  think  on  nothing  lefs  j 
than  reducing  the  whole  empire  of  Blefufcu 
into  a province,  and  governing  it  by  a 
viceroy:  of  deftroying  the  Big-endian  ex- 
iles, and  compelling  that  people  to  break 
the  fmallcr  end  of  their  eggs,  by  which  he 
would  remain  the  foie  monarch  of  the 
whole  world.  But  1 endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  this  defign,  by  many  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  topics  of  policy  as 
well  as  juftice:  and  I plainly  proteftedi 
that  I w'ould  never  be  an  inftrument  of 
bringing  a free  and  brave  people  into  fla- 
very.  And  when  the  matter  was  debated 
in  council,  the  wifeft  part  of  the  miniftry 
were  of  my  opinion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine  was, 
fo  oppofite  to  the  fchemes  and  politics  of  : 
his  imperial  majefty,  that  he  could  never 
forgive  me  ; he  mentioned  it  in  a very  art- 
ful manner  at  council,  where  I was  told  , 
that  fome  of  the  wifeft  appeared  at  leaft  by 
their  fi’.ence  to  be  of  my  opinion ; but 
others,  who  were  my  fecret  enem.ies,  could 
not  forbear  feme  expreflions,  which  by  a j 
fide-wind  reflected  on  me.  And  from  this  ' 
lime  began  an  intrigue  between  his  ma-  ‘ 
jefty  and  a junto  of  minifters  malicioufly  ' 
Lent  againft  me,  which  broke  out  in  lefs  j! 
than  two  months,  and  had  like  to  have  \\ 
ended  in  my  utter  deftrudlion.  Of  fo  little  j 
weight  are  the  greateft  fervices  to  princes^ 
when  put  into  the  balance  with  a refufai  ll 
to  gratify  their  paflions.  '! 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit^  J 
there  arrived  a folemn  embafly  from  Ble-  1 
fufeu,  with  humble  offers  of  a peace;  which  ij 
was  foon  concluded  upon  conditions  very  \ 
advantageous  to  our  emperor,  wherewith  X • 
fhall  not  trouble  the  reader.  There  were  j 
fix  anibafTadors,  with  a train  of  about  five  . 
hundred  perfons;  and  their  entry  was  very 
magnificent,  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of 
their  mafter,  and  the  importance  of  their 
bufmefs.  When  their  treaty  was  finifhed, 
wherein  I did  them  leveral  good  offices  by 
the  credit  X now  had,  or  at  leaft  appeared 
to  have  at  court,  their  excellencies,  who  ^ 
were  privately  told  how  much  1 had  been 
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tVieir  friend,  made  me  a vifit  in  form. 
■They  began  with  many  compliments  upon 
my  valour  and  generofity,  invited  me  to 
that  kingdom  in  the  emperor  their  maf- 
ter’s  name,  and  defired  me  to  fhew  them 
fome  proofs  of  my  prodigious  ftrength,  of 
which  they  had  heard  fo  many  wonders ; 
wherein  I readily  obliged  them,  but  lhall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particu- 
lars. 

When  I had  for  fome  time  entertained 
their  excellencies  to  their  infinite  fatisfac- 
tion  and  furprife,  I defired  they  would  do 
me  the  honour  to  prefent  my  moft  humble 
refpeds  to  the  emperor  their  mafter,  the 
renown  of  whofe  virtues  had  fo  juftly  filled 
the  whole  world  with  admiration,  and 
whofe  royal  perfon  1 refolved  to  attend  be- 
fore I returned  to  my  own  country  : ac- 
cordingly the  next  time  I had  the  honour 
to  fee  our  emperor,  I defired  his  general 
licence  to  wait  on  the  Blefufcudian  mo- 
narch, which  he  was  pleafcd  to  grant  me, 
as  I could  plainly  perceive,  in  a very  cold 
manner : but  could  not  guefs  the  reafon, 
till  I had  a whifper  from  a certain  perlon, 
that  Flimnapand  Bolgolam  had  reprefent. 
ed  my  intercourfe  with  thofe  ambafladors 
as  a mark  of  difafiedlion,  from  which  I am 
fure  my  heart  was  wholly  free.  And  this 
was  the  firfi  time  I began  to  conceive  fome 
imperfed  idea  of  courts  and  minillers. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  ambafia- 
dors  fpoke  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the 
languages  of  both  empires  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  as  any  two  in  Eu- 
rope, and  each  nation  priding  itfelf  upon 
the  antiquity,  beauty,  and  energy  of  their 
own  tongues,  with  an  avowed  contempt  for 
that  of  their  neighbour  ; yet  our  emperor, 
ftanding  upon  the  advantage  he  had  got 
by  the  feizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them 
to  deliver  their  credentials,  and  make  their 
fpeech  in  the  Lilliputian  tongue.  And  it 
muft  be  confeiTed,  that  from  the  great  in- 
tercourfe  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
both  realms,  from  the  continual  reception 
of  exiles,  which  is  mutual  among  them,  and 
from  the  cufiom  in  each  empire  to  fend 
th  eir  young  nobility  and  richer  gentry  to  the 
other  in  order  to  polifh  themfelves  by  fee- 
ing the  world,  and  underfianding  men  and 
manners  ; there  are  few  perfons  of  diflinc- 
tion,  or  merchants,  or  feamen,  who  dwelf 
in  the  maritime  parts,  but  what  can  hold 
converfation  in  both  tongues ; as  I found 
fome  weeks  after,  when  I went  to  pay  my 
refpedls  to  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  which 
in  the  midd  of  great  misfortunes,  through 


the  malice  of  my  enemies,  proved  a very 
happy  adventure  to  me,  as  1 fhall  relate  in. 
its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  when  £ 
figned  thofe  articles  upon  which  I recover- 
ed my  liberty,  there  were  fome  which  I 
difliked  upon  account  of  their  being  too 
fervile,  neither  could  anything  but  an  ex- 
treme necefiity  have  forced  me  to  fubmit. 
But  being  now  a nardac  of  the  highell 
rank  in  that  empire,  fuch  offices  were  look- 
ed upon  as  below  my  dignity,  and  the  em- 
peror (to  do  him  jufiice)  never  once  men- 
tioned them  to  me.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  I had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
his  majefty,  at  lead  as  1 then  thought,  a 
mod  fignal  fervice.  I was  alarmed  at  mid- 
night with  the  cries  of  many  hundred  peo- 
ple at  my  door ; by  which  being  fuddenly 
awaked,  I was  in  fome  kind  of  terror.  I 
heard  the  word  burghwi  repeated  inceflant- 
ly  : feveral  of  the  emperor’s  court  making 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  intreated  me 
to  come  immediately  to  the  palace,  where 
her  imperial  rnajedy’s  apartment  was  on 
fire  by  the  carelefiheis  of  a maid  of  honour, 
who  fell  afleep  while  flie  was  reading  a ro- 
mance. 1 got  up  in  an  indant ; and  orders 
being  given  to  clear  the  way  before  me, 
and  it  being  likewife  a moondiine  night,  I 
made  a fhift  to  get  to  the  palace  without 
trampling  on  any  of  the  people.  I found 
they  had  already  applied  ladders  to  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  were  well  pro- 
vided with  buckets,  but  the  water  was  at 
fome  didance.  Thefe  buckets  were  about 
the  fize  of  a large  thimble,  and  the  poor 
people  fupplied  me  with  them  as  fad  as 
they  could ; but  the  flame  was  fo  violent 
that  they  did  little  good.  I might  eafily 
have  dilled  it  with  my  coat,  which  I un- 
fortunately left  behind  me  for  hade,  and 
came  away  only  in  my  leathern  jerkin^ 
The  cafe  feemed  wholly  defperate  and  de- 
plorable, and  this  magnificent  palace  would 
have  infallibly  been  burnt  down  to  the 
ground,  if  by  a prefence  of  mind  unufual 
to  me,  I had  not  fuddenly  thought  of  an 
expedient.  I had  the  evening  before  drank 
plentifully  of  a mod  delicious  wine,  called 
glimtgrim  (the  Blefufcudians  call  it  Jiunec^ 
but  ours  is  edeemed  the  better  fort)  which 
is  very  diuretic.  By  the  luckied  chance  in 
the  world  I had  not  difoharged  myfelf  of 
any  part  of  it.  The  heat  I had  contra6led 
by  coming^  very  near  the  flames,  and  by 
my  labouring  to  quench  them,  made  the 
wine  begin  to  operate  by  urine ; which  1 
voided  in  fuch  a quantity,  and  applied  fo 
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v/ell  to  the  proper  places,  that  in  three 
minutes  the  fire  was  wholly  exiinguifl'ied, 
and  the  reft  of  that  noble  pile,  which  had 
coft  fo  many  ages  in  erecting,  preferved 
from  deftruftion. 

It  was  new  day-light,  and  1 returned  to 
my  houfe,  without  waiting  to  congratulate 
with  the  emperor ; becaufe,  although  I had 
done  a very  eminent  piece  of  fervice,  yet 
1 could  not  tell  how  his  majefty  might  re- 
fent  the  manner  by  which  1 hrid  perform- 
ed it:  for,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  it  is  capital  in  any  perfon,  of  what 
quality  foever,  to  make  water  within  the 
precinCls  of  the  palace.  But  I was  a little 
comforted  by  a meffage  from  his  majefty, 
that  be  would  give  orders  to  the  grand 
jufticiary  for  pafiing  my  pardon  in  form  ; 
which,  however,  I could*  not  obtain.  And 
I was  privately  allured,  that  the  emprefs, 
conceiving  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  what 
I had  done,  removed  to  the  moft  diftant 
fide  of  the  court,  firmly  refolved  that  thofe 
buildings  Ihould  never  be  repaired  for  her 
ufe;  and,  in  the  prefence  of  her  chief  con- 
fidants, could  not  forbear  vowing  revenge. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput ; their  learn- 
ing, lanjjs^  and  aijioms',  the  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  "The  author's  n.vay 
of  linjing  hi  that  country^  His  <vindication 
(f  a great  lady. 

Although  I intend  to  leave  the  deferip- 
tion  of  this  empire  to  a particular  treatife, 
yet  in  the  mean  time  I am  content  to  gra- 
tify the  curious  reader  with  fome  general 
ideas.  As  the  common  fize  of  the  natives 
is  fome  what  under  fix  inches  high,  fo  there 
is  an  exadl  proportion  in  all  other  animals, 
as  well  as  plants  and  trees ; for  inftance, 
the  tailed  horfes  and  oxen  are  between 
four  and  five  inches  in  heighth,  the  Iheep 
an  inch  and  a half,  more  or  Ids;  their 
geefe  about  the  bignefs  of  a fparrow,  and 
fo  the  feveral  gradations  downw'ards,  till 
you  come  to  the  fniallell,  which  to  my  fight 
were  almoft  invifible ; but  nature  hath 
adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lilliputians  to  all 
objedls  proper  for  their  view  : they  fee  with 
great  exadnefs,  but  at  no  great  diftance. 
And,  to  Ihew  the  Ifiarpnefs  of  their  fight 
low'ards  objeds  that  are  near,  I have  been 
much  pleafed  with  obferving  a cook  pul- 
ling a lark,  which  was  not  fo  large  as  a 
common  fly ; and  a young  girl  threading 
an  inviflble  needle  with  invilible  filk.  Their 
tailed  trees  are  about  feven  feet  high : I 


mean  fome  of  thofe  in  the  great  royal  ii 
park,  the  tops  whereof  I could  but  juft  1 
reach  with  my  fill  clenched.  The  other 
vegetables  are  in  the  fame  proportion ; i;] 
but  this  I leave  to  the  reader’s  imagina-  d 
tion.  ^ ^ n 

I fhall  lay  but  little  at  prefent  of  their 
learning,  w hich  for  many  ages  hath  flou-  h 
rilhed  in  all  its  branches  among  them  : ; 

but  their  manner  of  writing  is  very  pecu-  -| 
liar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to  the  : 
right  like  the  Europeans ; nor  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  like  the  Arabians ; nor  ■ 
from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinefe : but 
allant  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the 
other,  like  ladies  in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads  i 
diredly  downwards,  becaufe  they  hold  an  1 
opinion,  that  in  eleven  thoufand  moons 
they  are  all  to  rife  again,  in  which  period 
the  earth  (which  they  conceive  to  be  flat) 
will  turn  upfide  down,  and  by  this  means 
they  fliall  at  their  refurredion  be  found 
ready  Handing  on  their  feet.  The  learned  \\ 
among  them  confefs  the  abfurdity  of  this  \ 
dodrine,  but  the  pradice  ftill  continues  in 
compliance  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  fome  laws  and  cuftoms  in  this 
empire  very  peculiar ; and,  if  they  were  ■ 
not  fo  diredly  contrary  to  thofe  of  my  own 
dear  country,  I Ihould  be  tempted  to  fay 
a little  in  their  juftification.  It  is  only  to 
be  wifned  they  were  as  well  executed.  The 
fir  ft  I fliall  mention  relates  to  informers. 

Ail  crimes  againft  the  ftate  are  punilhed 
here  with  the  utmoft  feverity ; but,  if  the 
perfon  accufed  maketh  his  innocence  plain-  I 
ly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accufer  is  j- 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death ; 
and  out  of  his  goods  or  lands  the  innocent 
perfon  is  quadruply  rccompenced  for  the 
lofs  of  his  time,  for  the  danger  he  under- 
went, for  the  hardlhips  of  his  imprifor- 
ment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he  hath  been 
at  in  making  his  defence.  Or,  if  that  fund  i 
be  deficient,  it  is  largely  fupplied  by  the 
crown.  The  emperor  alfo  confers  on  him 
fome  public  mark  of  his  favour,  and  pro- 
clamation is  made  of  his  innocence  through  ■ 
the  whole  city.  , | 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a greater  crime 
than  theft,  and  therefore  feldom  fail  to  pu- 
nilh  it  with  death ; for  they  alledge,  that 
care  and  vigilance,  with  a very  common 
underftanding,  may  preferve  a man’s  goods  i 
from  thieves,  but  honefty  has  no  fence  ' 
againft  fuperior  cunning  ; and  it  is 
neceflhry  that  there  ftiouid  be  a perpetual 
intereourfe  of  buying  and  felling,and  deal- 
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ing  upon  credit ; where  fraud  is  permitted, 
and  connived  at,  or  hath  no  to  punifh 
it,  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  gets  the  advantage.  I remem- 
ber when  I was  once  interceding  with  the 
king  for  a criminal,  who  had  vvro'nged  his 
mailer  of  a great  fum  of  money,  which  he 
,had  received  by  order,  and  ran  away  with; 
and  happening  to  tell  his  majclly,  by  way 
of  extenuation,  that  it  was  only  a breach  of 
trull;  the  emperor  thought  it  monllroiis 
in  me  to  offer  as  a defence  the  greateft  ag- 
gravation of  the  crime  ; and  truly  I had 
little  to  fay  in  return,  farther  than  the  com- 
mon anfvver,  that  different  nations  had  dif- 
ferent CLilloms ; for,  I confefsj,  I was  hearti- 
ly alhamed  *. 

Although  we  ufually  call  reward  and 
punilhinent  the  two  hinges  upon  which 
all  government  turns,  yet  I could  never 
obferve  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  praftice 
by  any  nation,  except  that  of  Lilliput.. 
Whoever  can  there  bring  fufficient  proof, 
that  he  hath  llriflly  obferved  the  laws  of 
his  country  for  feventy-three  moons,  ^th 
a claim  to  certain  privileges,  according  to 
his  quality  and  condition  of  life,  with  a 
proportionable  fum  of  money  out  of  a 
fund  appropriated  for  that  ufe : he  like - 
wife  acquires  the  title  of  Snilpall,  or  Legal, 
which  is  added  to  his  name,  but  doth  not 
defeend  to  his  pollerity.  And  thefc  peo- 
ple thought  it  a prodigious  defed  of  policy 
among  us,  when  ! told  them,  that  our  laws 
were  enforced  only  by  penalties,  without 
any  mention  of  reward.  It  is  -upon  this 
account  that  the  image  of  jullice,  in  their 
courts  of  judicature,  is  formed  with  fix 
eyes,  two  before,  as  many  behind,  and  on 
each  fide  one,  to  fignify  circumfpedion ; 
with  a bag  of  gold  open  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a fword  Iheathed  in  her  left,  to  fhevv 
fhe  is  more  difpofed  to  rewiird  than  pu- 
niff. 

In  chufing  perfons  for  all  employments, 
they  have  more  regard  to  good  morals  than- 
to  great  abilities;  for,  iince  government  is 
neceffary  to  mankind,  they  believe  that  the 
common  fize  of  human  underllandings  is 
fitted  to  fome  dation  or  other,  and  that 
Providence  never  intended  to  make  the 
management  of  public  affairs  to  be  a myf- 
tery,  comprehended  only  by  a few  perfons 
of  iublime  genius,  of  which  there  feldom 
are  three  horn  in  an  age:  but  they  fiippofe 
truth,  jullice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  to 

* An  a£l;  of  parllam'^nt  Tiath  been  fince  paffed, 
by  which  foir.e  b caches  of  truft  hr.vs  been  made 
capital. 


be  in  every  man’s  power,  the  pradlice  of 
which  virtues,  affilled  by  experience  and  a 
good  intention,  would  qualify  any  man  for 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  except  where  a 
courfe  of  fludy  is  required.  But  they 
thought  the  want  of  moral  virtues  was  fo 
far  from  being  fupplied  by  fuperior  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  that  employments  could 
never  be  put  into  fuch  dangerous  hands  as 
thofe  of  perfons  fo  qualified  ; and  at  lead, 
that  the  millakes  committed  by  ignorance 
in  a virtuous  difpofition  would  never  be  of 
fuch  fatal  confequence  to  the  public  weal, 
as  the  pradiccs  of  a man  whofe  inclinations 
led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  who  had  great 
abilities  to  manage,  to  multiply,  and  de- 
fend his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  difbelief  of  a divine 
Providence  renders  a man  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  dation;  for,  fince  kings 
avowed  themfelves  to  be  the  deputies  of 
Providence,  the  Lilliputians  think  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  for  a prince  to 
employ  fuch  men  as  difown  the  authority 
under  which  he  afteth. 

In  relating  thefe  and  the  following  laws, 
I would  only  be  underdood  to  mean  the 
original  inditutions  and  not  the  mod  fcan- 
dalous  corruptions,  into  which  thefe  people 
are  fallen  by  the  degenerate  nature  of  man. 
P'or  as  to  that  infamous  pradice  of  acquir- 
ing  great  employments  by  dancing  on  the 
ropes,  or  badges  of  favour  and  didinclion 
by  leaping  over  dicks,  and  creeping  under 
them,  the  reader  is  to  cbferve,  that  they 
were  fird  introduced  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  emperor  now  reigning,  and  grew  to  the 
prefent  heighth  by  the  gradual  increafe  of 
party  and  fadlion. 

Ingratitude  is  among  them  a capital 
crime,  as  we  read  it  to  have  been  in  fome 
other  countries:  for  they  reafon  thus,  that 
whoever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefadlor, 
mud  needs  be  a common  enemy  to  the  red; 
cf  mankind,  from  whom  he  hath  received 
no  obligation,  and  therefore  fuch  a man  is 
not  fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children  differ  extremely  from 
ours.  For,  fince  the  conjundlion  of  male 
and  female  is  founded  upon  the  great  law 
of  nature,  in  order  to  propagate  and  con- 
tinue thcfpeciss,  the  Lilliputians  will  needs 
have  it,  that  men  and  women  are  joined 
together  like  other  animals  by  the  motives 
of  concupircence;  and  that  their  tender- 
nefs  towards  their  young  proceeds  from 
the  like  natural  principle:  for  which  rea- 
fon they  will  never  allow,  that  a child  is 
3 R under 
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under  niy  obligCition  to  his  father  for  be- 
getting him,  or  to  his  mother  for  bringing 
him  into  the  world,  which,  confiJering  the 
mifeii^s  of  human  life,  was  neither  a bene- 
fit in  itfelf,  nor  intended  fo  by  his  parents, 
whofe  thoughts  in  their  love  encounters 
were  otherwife  employed.  Upon  thefe, 
and  the  like  reafonings,  their  opinion  is 
that  parents  are  the  lalt  of  all  others  to  be 
truiled  with  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren ; and  therefore  they  have  in  every  town 
public  nurferies,  where  all  parents,  except 
cottagers  and  labourers,  are  obliged  to  lend 
their  infants  of  both  fexes  to  be  reared  and 
educated  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fome  rudiments  of  docility. 
Thefe  fchools  are  of  feveral  kinds,  fuitcd 
to  different  qualities,  and  to  both  fexes. 
They  have  certain  profelTors  well  fldlled 
in  preparing  children  for  fuch  a condition 
of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents, 
and  their  own  capacities  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion. 1 lliall  firft  fay  fomething  of  the  male 
nurferies,  and  then  of  the  female. 

The  nurferies  for  males  of  noble  or  emi- 
nent birth  are  provided  with  grave  and 
learned  profeifors,  and  their  feveral  depu- 
ties. The  clothes  and  food  of  the  children 
are  plain  and  fimple.  They  are  bred  up 
in  the  principles  of  honour,  jullice,  courage, 
modelly,  clemency,  religion,  and  love  of 
their  country ; they  are  always  employed 
in  fomc  bufinefs,  except  in  the  times  of  eat- 
ing and  deeping,  which  are  very  diort,  and 
two  hours  for  diverfions,  confiding  of  bo- 
dily exerclfes.  They  are  dreffed  by  men 
till  four  years  of  age,  and  then  are  obliged 
to  drefs  themfelves,  although  their  quality 
be  ever  fo  great,  and  the  vvomen  attendants, 
who  are  aged  propordonably  to  ours  at  fif- 
ty, perform  only  the  mod  menial  offices. 
They  are  never  fuffiered  to  converfe  with 
fervants,  but  go  together  in  fmaller  or 
greater  numbers  to  take  their  diverfions, 
and  always  in  the  prefence  of  a profefibr, 
or  one  of  his  deputies;  whereby  they  avoid 
thofe  early  bad  impreffiens  of  folly  and 
vice,  to  which  our  children  are  fubjedl:. 
Their  parents  are  fuffered  to  fee  them  only 
twice  a year;  the  vifit  is  to  lad  but  an 
. hour;  they  are  allowed  to  kifs  the  child 
at  meeting  and  parting;  but  a profefibr, 
v.rho  always  ftands  by  on  thofe  occafions, 
will  not  I'ufTer  them  towyhilper,  or  ufe  any 
fondling  expreffions,  or  bring  any  prefents 
of  toys,  fweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

•The  penfion  from  each  family  for  the 
edacatioa  and  entertainment  of  a child, 
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upon  failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by 
the  emperot?s  officers. 

The  nurferies  for  children  of  ordinary 
gentlemen,  merchants,  traders,  and  handi- 
crafts, are  managed  proportionably  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  thofe  defigned  for 
trades  are  put  out  apprentices  at  eleven 
years  old,  whereas  thole  of  perfons  of  qua- 
lity continue  in  their  exercifes  till  fifteen, 
which  anfwers  to  twenty-one  with  us:  but  ,i 
the  confinement  is  gradually  leflened  for  | 
the  lad  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurferies,  the  young  girls 
of  quality  are  educated  much  like  the 
males,  only  they  are  dreffed  by  orderly  fer- 
vants of  tlieir  own  fex ; but  always  in  the 
prefence  of  a profefibr  or  deputy,  till  they 
come  to  drefs  themfelves,  which  is  at  five 
years  old.  And  if  it  be  found,  that  thefe  ' 
nurfes  ever  prefume  to  entertain  the  girls 
with  frightful  or  foolilh  dories,  or  the  com-  | : 
mon  follies  pradlifed  by  chambermaids 
among  us,  they  arc  publicly  whipped  ' 
thrice  about  the  city,  imprifoned  for  a ' 
ycjii',  and  baniihed  for  life  to  the  mod  de- 
folatc  part  of  the  country.  Thus  the  young  | 
ladies  there  arc  as  much  afiiamed  of  being  ^ 
cowards  and  fools  as  the  men,  and  defpife  j 
all  perfonal  ornaments  beyond  decency  and 
cleanlinefs  : neither  did  1 perceive  any  dif-  ; 
ference  in  their  education,  made  by  their  1 
difference  of  fex,  only  that  the  exerclfes  m 
of  the  females  were  not  altogether  fo  ro- 
bud;  and  that  fome  rules  were  given  them 
relating  to  domellic  life,  and  a fmaller  com- 
pafs  of  learning  was  enjoined  them : for 
their  maxim  is,  that,  among  people  of 
quality,  a wife  Ihould  be  always  a reafon- 
able  and  agreeable  companion,  becaufe 
fhe  cannot  always  be  young.  When  the 
girls  are  twelve  years  old,  vvliich  among  ' 
them  is  the  marriageable  age,  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians  take  them  home  with 
great  expreffions  of  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
fefibrs,  and  feidom  without  tears  of  the 
, young  lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurferies  of  females  of  the  mean- 
er fort,  the  children  are  indrufted  in  all 
kinds  of  works  proper  for  their  fex,  and  , 
their  feveral  degrees;  thofe  intended  for 
apprentices  are  difinified  at  leven  years 
old,  the  red  are  kept  to  elev'^n. 

The  meaner  families,  who  have  children 
at  thefe  nurferies,  are  obliged,  befides  their 
annual  ptnfion,  which  is  as  low  as  poffible, 
to  return  to  the  deward  of  the  nurfery 
a fmall  monthly  ffiare  of  their  gettings  to 
be  a portion  for  the  child  ; and  therefore 
all  parents  are  Ibnited  in  their  expences  by 
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the  law.  For  the  Lilliputians  think  nothing 
can  be  more  unjuit,  than  for  people,  in  fub- 
fervience  to  their  own  appetites,  to  bring 
children  into  the  world,  and  lea^'e  the  bur- 
den of  fupporting  them  on  the  public.  As 
to  perfons  of  quality,  they  give  fecurity  to 
appropriate  a certain  fum  for  each  child, 
fuitable  to  their  condition;  and  thefe  funds 
are  always  managed  with  good  hufbandry, 
and  the  mod  exacl.  jufticc. 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their 
children  at  home,  their  bufinefs  being  only 
to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore their  education  is  of  little  confequcnce 
to  the  public : but  the  old  and  difeafed 
among  them  are  fupported  by  hofpitals: 
for  begging  is  a trade  unknown  in  this 
empire. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  cu- 
rious reader,  to  give  fome  account  of  my 
domedics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in  this 
country,  during  a refidence  of  nine  months 
and  thirteen  days.  Having  a head  me- 
chanically turned,  and  being  likewife 
forced  by  neceflity,  I had  made  for  my- 
felf  a table  and  chair  convenient  enough 
out  of  the  larged  trees  in  the  royal  park. 
Two  hundred  lempdrefies  were  employed 
to  make  me  Ihirts,  and  linen  for  my  bed 
and  table,  all  of  the  dronged  and  coarfed 
kind  they  could  get ; w'hich  however  they 
were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  feveral 
folds,  for  the  thicked  was  fome  degrees 
finer  than  lawn.  Their  linen  is  ufually 
three  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  ’a 
piece.  The  fempdreffes  took  my  meafure 
as  I lay  on  the  ground,  one  danding  on  my 
neck,  and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with  a 
drong  cord  extended,  that  each  held  by 
the  end,  while  a third  meafured  the  length 
of  the  cord  with  a rule  of  an  inch  long. 
Then  they  meafured  my  right  thumb,  and 
defired  no  more;  for  by  a mathematical 
computation,  that  twice  round  the  thumb 
is  once  round  the  vvrid,  and  fo  on  to  the 
neck  and  the  waid,  and  by  the  help  of  my 
old  Ihirt,  which  1 difplayed  on  the  ground 
before  them  for  a pattern,  they  fitted  me 
exaflly.  Three  hundred  taylors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner  to  make  me 
clothes;  but  they  had  another  contrivance 
for  taking  my  meafure.  I kneeled  down, 
and  they  raifed  a ladder  from  the  ground 
to  my  neck ; upon  this  ladder  one  of  them 
mounted  and  let  fail  a plumb-line  from  my 
collar  to  the  door,  which  jad  a.nfwered  the 
length  of  my  coat:  but  my  waid  and  arms 
I meafured  myfelf.  When  my  clothes 
were  finiihed,  which  was  done  in  my  houfe 
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(for  the  larged  of  theirs  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  them)  they  looked  like 
the  patch- work  made  by  the  ladies  in  Eng- 
land, only  that  mine  were  all  of  a colour. 

[ had  three  hundred  cooks  to  drefs  my 
viftuals  in  little  convenient  huts  built  about 
my  houfe,  where  they  and  their  families 
lived,  and  prepared  me'two  diihes  a-piege. 

1 took  up  twenty  waiters  in  my  hand,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table;  ‘an  hundred 
more  attended  below  on  the  ground,  fome  • 
W'ith  difnes  of  meat,  and  fome  v/irh  barrels 
of  wine  and  otlicr  liquors,  flung  on  their 
flroulders ; all  which  the  waiters  above 
drew  up,  as  I wanted,  in  a very  ingenious 
manner,  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the 
bucket  up  a well  in  Europe.  A difh  cf 
their  meat  was  a good  mouthful,  and  a 
barrel  of  their  liquor  a reafonable  draught. 
Their  mutton  yields  to  ours,  but  their  beef 
is  excellent.  I have  had  a firloin  fo  large, 
that  I have  been  forced  to  make  three  bits 
of  it;  but  this  is  rare.  My  fervants  were 
aftonifhed  to  fee  me  eat  it,  bon^s  and  all, 
as  in  our  country  we  do  the  leg  of  a lark. 
Their  geefe  and  turkies  I ufually  eat  at  a 
mouthful,  and  I mull  confefs  they  far  ex- 
ceed ours.  Of  their  fmaller  fow'l  I could 
take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my 
knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majedy,  being  in- 
formed of  my  way  of  living,  defired  that 
himfelf  and  his  royal  confort,  wdth  the 
young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  fexes, 
might  have  the  happinefs  (as  he  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  call  it)  of  dining  with  me.  They 
came  accordingly,  and  I placed  them  in 
chairs  of  date  upon  my  table,  jud  over- 
againd  me,  with  their  guards  about  them. 
Flimnap,  the  lord-high-treafurer,  attended 
there  likewife  with  his  white  daft ; and  I 
obferved  he  often  looked  on  me  with  a four 
countenance,  which  I would  not  feem  to 
regard?  but  eat  more  than  ufual,  in  honour 
to  my  dear  country,  as  well  as  to  fill  the 
court  wiih  admiration.  I have  fome  pri- 
vate reafens  to  believe,  that  this  vidt  from 
his  majedy  gave  Flimnap  an  opportunity 
of  doing  me  ill  odices  to  his  mader.  That 
minider  had  always  been  my  fecret  enemy, 
though  he  outwardly  carefied  me  more 
than  was  ufual  to  the  morefenefs  of  his 
nature.  He  reprefented  to  the  emperor 
the  low  condition  of  his  treafury  ; that  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  money  at  great  dif-  ^ 
count ; that  exchequer  bills  would  not  cir- 
culate under  nine  per  cent,  below  par  ; that 
I had  cofl  his  majedy  above  a million  and 
a half  of  Jprugs  (their  greated  gold  coin, 
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about  the  bignefs  of  a fpangle)  and  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  would  be  advifeable  in 
the  emperor  to  take  the  firll  fair  cccafion 
of  difmiiTing  me. 

1 am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  re- 
putation of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an 
innocent  fulferer  upon  my  account.  The 
treafurer  took  a fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his 
wife,  from  the  malice  of  fome  evil  tongues, 
who  informed  him  that  her  grace  had  taken 
a violent  affedtion  for  my  perfon ; and  the 
coLirt-fcandal  ran  for  fome  time,  that  fiie 
once  came  privately  to  my  lodging.  This 
1 folemnly  declare  to  be  a moll  infamous 
falfhood  without  any  grounds,  farther  than, 
that  her  grace  was  pleafed  to  treat  me  with 
all  innocent, marks  of  freedom  and  friend- 
Ihip.  I own  flic  came  often  to  my  houfe, 
but  always  publicly,  nor  ever  without  three 
more  in  the  coach,  who  were  ufually  her 
filler  and  young  daughter,  and  fome  parti- 
cular acquaintance;  but  this  was  common 
to  many  other  ladies  of  the  court.  y\nd  I 
Hill  appeal  to  my  fervants  round,  whether 
they  at  any  time  fivv  a coach  at  my  door, 
without  knowing  what  perfons  were  in  it. 
On  thofe  occafions,  when  a fervant  had 
given  me  notice,  my  cullom  was  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  door;  and,  after  paying 
my  refpedls,  to  take  up  the  coach  and  two 
horfes  very  carefully  in  my  hands  (for,  if 
there  were  fix  horfes,  the  poflillion  always 
unharnelTed  four)  and  placed  them  on  a 
table,  where  1 had  fixed  a moveable  rim 
quite  round,  of  five  inches  high  lo  prevemt 
accidents.  And  [ have  often  had  four 
coaches  and  horfes  at  once  on  my  table  full 
of  company,  while  I fat  in  my  chair,  lean- 
ing my  face  towards  them  ; and,  when  I was 
engaged  with  one  fet,  the  coachmen  would 
gently  drive  the  others  round  my  table.  I 
have  pafTed  many  an  afternoon  very  agree- 
ably in  thefe  converfations.  But  1 defy 
the  treafurer,  or  iiis  two  infonners  (I  v/ill 
name  them,  and  let  them  make  their  bell  of 
it)  Cluilril  and  Drunlo,  to  prove  that  an/ 
perfon  ever  came  to  me  :f:c^')gTi:to,  except 
the  fecrctary  Rcldrefal,  who  was  fent  by 
exprefs  command  of  his  imperial  majelly, 
as  .1  have  before  related.  I flionld  not  have 
dwelt  10  long  upon  thi.s  particular,  if  it  had 
not* been  a point  wherein  the  reputation  of 
a great  lady  is  fo  nearly  concerned,  to  my 
nothing  of  my  own,  though  I then  had  the 
honour  to  be  a nardaCy  wiiich  the  treafurer 
is  not;  for  all  the  world  knows, 
that  he  is  only  ^ glumglum  ; a title  inferior 
by  one  degree,  as  that  of  a marquis  is  to  a 
(Sake  in  England:  yet  I allow  lie  preceded 


me  in  right  of  his  poll.  Thefe  faffe 
formations,  which  I afterwards  came  to 
tiie  knowledge  of  by  an  accident  not  pro-* 
per  to  mention,  made  the  treafurer  fhew  his 
lady  for  fome  time  an  ill  countenance  and 
me  a vvorfe;  and  although  he  was  at  laft  I 
undeceived  and  reconciled  to  her,  yet  1 lofl  ?|j 
all  credit  with  him,  and  found  my  interefl  ^ 
decline  very  fall  with  the  emperor  himfelL  i fi 
who  was  indeed  too  much  governed  by  that 
favourite.  1 

CHAP.  VII. 

'The  author y being  informed  o f a defgn  to  ac-* 
afe  him  of  high  treafouy  maketh  his  efcape 
to  Blefufcu,  His  reception  there. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  an  account  of  i 
my  leaving  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inform  the  reader  of  a private  in-  , 
triguc,  which  had  been  for  two  months  i i 
forming  againll  me.  ' 

I had  been  hitherto  all  my  life  a ftranger 
to  courts,  for  which  I was  unqualified  by  ' | 
the  mcannefs  of  my  condition.  I had  in- 
deed heard  and  read  enough  of  the  difpo-  ' 
fitions  of  great  princes  and  minillers  ; but  ! 
never  expedled  to  have  found  fuch  terrible  k 
effedls  of  them  in  fo  remote  a country,  go-  | , 
verned,  as  I thought,  by  very  diherent  max-  , 
imsfrom  thofe  in  Europe. 

When  I wasjud  preparing  to  pay  my  I 
attendance  on  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  a i 
confidcrable  perfon  at  court  (to  whom  I < 
had  been  very  ferviceable,  at  a time  when 
lie  lay  under  the  highell  dirpleafure  of  his 
imperial  majelly)  came  to  my  houfe  veiy 
privately  at  night  in  a clofe  chair,  and, 
without  fending'  his  name,  defired  admit-  ; 
tance:  the  chairmen  were  difrniffed;  I put  | 
the  chair,  with  his  lordlhip  in  it,  into  my 
coat-pocket;  and,  giving  orders  to  a trufly 
fervant  to  fav  I was  indifpofed  and  gone 
to  deep,  1 failened  the  door  of  my  houfe, 
placed  the  chair  on  the  table  according  to 
my  ufual  cullom,  and  hit  down  by  it.  Af- 
ter the  conimon  falutations  were  over,  ob- 
ierving  his  lordfnip’s  countenance  full  of  > 
concern,  and  enquiiing  into  the  reafon,  he 
deliied  1 would  hear  him  with  patience  in 
a matter  that  highly  concerned  my  honour 
and  my  life.  His  fpecch  vv.as  to  the  follow- 
ing cffeift,  for  I took  notes  of  it  as  foon  as 
he  left  me. 

Y on  are  to  know,  faid  he,  that  feveral 
committees  of  council  have  been  lately  call- 
ed in  the  mod  private  manner  on  your  ac- 
count ; and  it  is  but  two  days  fince  his  ma- 
jelly came  to  a full  reiclution. 
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You  are  very  fenfible  that  Skyrefli  Bol- 
■goiam  {galhet,  or  high-admiral)  hath  been 
your  mortal  enemy  almoll  ever  fmce  your 
arrival:  his  original  realbns  I know  not; 
but  his  hatred  is  incrcafcd  firice  your  great 
fuccefs  againil  Blefufcu,  by  whi.ph  his  glo- 
ry, as  admiral,  is  much  oblcurcd.  This 
lord,  in  conjundlion  with  Flimnap  the  high- 
Xreal'urer,  whofe  enmity  againll  you  is  no- 
torious on  accvmnt  of  his  lady,  Limtoc  the 
general,  Lalcon  the  chamberlain,  and  Bai- 
rn ufF  the  grand  judiciary,  have  prepared 
, articles  of  impeachm?nt  againft  you  for 
treafon,and  other  capital  crimes. 

This  preface  made  me  fo  impatient,  be- 
ing confeious  of  my  own  merits  and  inno- 
cence, that  t was  going  to  interrupt:  when 
he  entreated  me  to  be  filent,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  you 
have  done  me,  I procured  information  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  a copy  of  the 
articles;-  wherein  I venture  my  head  for 
your  lervice. 

Articles  of  Impeachment  againf  Quinbus  Flef- 
trin,  the  Man-mmntain, 

Article  I. 

Whereas  by  a ftatuce  made  in  the  reign 
pf  his  imperial  majedy  Calin  DelFar  Plune, 
it  is  enaded,  that  whoever  fhall  make  wa- 
ler  within  the  precincls  of  the  royal  palace, 
fnall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  high  trealon:  notwithdanding,  the  faid 
Quinbus  Fledrin,  in  open  breach  of  the  faid 
law,  under  colour  of  extinguilhing  the  fire 
kindled  in  the  apartment  of  his  majedy’s 
jnod  dear  imperial  confort,  did  malicioufiy, 
traitoroudy,  and  devilifhly,  by  difeharge  of 
his  urine,  put  out  the  faid  fire  kindled  in 
the  faid  apartmient,  lying  and  being  within 
the  precinfls  of  the  faid  royal  palace,  againd 
the  datute  in  that  cafe  provided,-i5’r.  againd 
ihe  duty, 

Article  II. 

That  the  faid  Quinbus  Fledrin  having 
brought  the  imperial  deet  of  Blefufcu  into 
the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  com- 
manded by  his  imperial  majedy  to  feize  all 
the  other  fnips  of  the  faid  empire  of  Ble- 
fufcu, and  leduce  that  empire  to  a pro- 
vince to  be  governed  by  a vice-roy  from 
hence,  and  to  dedroy  and  put  to  death  not 
only  all  the  big-endian  exiles^  but  likewife 
all  the  people  of  that  empire,  who  would 
not  immediately  forfake  the  big-endian  he- 
refy  : he  the  faid  Fledrin,  like  a falfe  trai- 


tor againd  his  mod  aufpicious,  ferene,  im- 
perial majedy,  did  petition  to  be  excufed 
Irom  the  faid  fcrvice,  upon  pretence  of 
unvviilingnefs  to  force  the  confciences,  or  < 
dedroy  the  liberties  and  lives  of  an  inno- 
cent people.* 

Article  III. 

Thar,  whereas  certain  ambafiadors  ar- 
rived from  the  court  of  Blefufcu  to  fue  for 
peace  in  his  majedy’s  court:  he  the  faid 
Fledrin  did,  like  a falfe  traitor,  aid,  abet, 
comfort,  and  divert  the  faid  ambalTadors, 
although  he  knew  them  to  be  fervants  to  a 
prince  who  was  lately  an  open  enemy  to  his 
imperial  majedy,  and  in  open  war  againd 
his  faid  majedy. 

Article  IV. 

That  the  faid  Quinbus  Fledrin,  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  a faithful  fubjeft,  is  now 
preparing  to  make  a voyage  to  the  court 
and  empire  of  Blefufcu,  for  which  he  hath 
received  only  verbal  licence  from  his  im- 
perial majedy;. and  under  colour  of  the 
faid  licence  doth  falfely  and  traitoroudy 
intend  to  take  the  faid  voyage,  and  there- 
by to  aid,  comfort,  and  abet  the  em- 
peror of  Blefufcu,  fo  late  an  enemy,  and  in 
open  war  with  his  imperial  majedy  afore- 
faid. 

There  are  fome  other  articles,  but  thefe 
are  the  moll  important,  of  which  I have 
read  you  an  abdradl.  ^ ^ 

In  the  fcveral  debates  upon  this  im- 
peachment it  mud  be  confefied  that  Tiis 
majedy  gave  many  marks  of  his  great  le- 
nity, often  urging  the  fervices  you  had 
done  him,  and  endeavouring  to  extenuate 
your  crimes.  The  treafurer  and  admiral 
infidecl  that  you  fiiould  be  put  to  the  mod 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  by  fetting 
jire  on  your  houfe  at  night,  and  the  general 
was  to  attend  with  twenty  thoufand  men 
armed  with  poifoned  arrows  to  fhoot  you 
on  the  face  and  hands.  Some  of  your  fer- 
vants were  to  have  private  orders  to  drew 
a poifonous  juice  on  your  fhirts  and  Iheets, 
which  would  foon  make  you  tear  your  own 
fledi,  and  die  in  the  utmod  torture.  The 
general  came  into  the  fame  opinion ; fo  that 
for  a long  time  there  was  a majority  againd 
you : but  his  majedy  refolving,  if  poffible, 

* A lawyer  thinks  himfelf  honefl:  if  he  does 
the  beft  he  can  for  his  client,  and  a flatefman  if 
he  promotes  the  intereft  of  his  country ; but  the 
dean  here  inculcates  an  higher  notion  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  obligstipns  to  a larger  community. 
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to  fpare  yoar  life,  at  lafl  brought  off  the 
chamberlain. 

Upon  this  incident  Reldrefal,  principal 
fecretary  for  private  affairs,  who  always 
approved  himfelf  your  true  friend,  was 
commanded  by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  v/hich  he  accordingly  did  : and 
therein  juhified  the  good  thoughts  you 
have  of  him.  He  allowed  your  c.imcs  to 
be  great,  but  that  iliil  there  was  room  for 
mercy,  the  mod  commendable  virtue  in  a 
prince,  and  for  which  his  majefty  was  fo 
^udly  celebrated.  He  faid,  the  friendfnip 
between  you  and  him  was  fo  well  known  to 
the  world,  that  perhaps  the  mod  honour- 
able board  might  think  him  partial;  how- 
ever, in  obedience  to  the  command  he  had 
received,  he  would  freely  offer  his  fenti- 
ments.  That  if  his  majedy,  in  confidera- 
lion  of  your  fer vices,  and  purfuant  to  his 
own  merciful  difpofition,  v/ould  pleafe  to 
fpare  your  life,  and  only  give  order  to  put 
out  both  your  eyes,  he  humbly  conceived, 
that  by  this  expedient  judice  might  in  fome 
meafurebe  judified,  and  all  the  world  would 
applaud  the  lenity  of  the  emperor,  as  well 
as  the  fair  and  generous  proceedings  of 
thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  be  his  coun- 
fellors.  That  the  lofs  of  your  eyes  would 
be  no  impediment  to  your  bodily  drength, 
by  which  you  might  dill  be  ufeful  to  his 
majedy : that  blindnefs  is  an  addition  to 
courage,  by  concealing  dangers  from  us ; 
diat  the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes,  was 
tne  greated  difficulty  in  bringing  over  the 
crftmy’s  fleet;  and  it  would  be  fufiicient 
for  you  to  fee  by  the  eyes  qf  the  miniders, 
fince  the  greated  princes  do  no  more. 

This  prppofal  was  received  with  the  ut- 
moft  difapprobation  by  the  whole  board. 
Bolgolam  the  admiral  could  not  preferve 
his  temper ; but  rifing  up  in  fury  faid,  he 
wondered  how  the  fecretary  durd  prefume 
to  give  his  opinion  for  prcferving  the  life 
of  a traitor;  that  the  feryices  you  had 
performed  were,  by  all  true  reafons  of 
date,  the  great  aggravation  of  your  crimes ; 
that  you,  who  was  able  to  exunguidi  the 
fire  by  difcharge  of  urine  in  her  majedy’s 
apartment  (which  he  mentioned  with  hor- 
ror) might  at  another  time  raife  an  inun- 
dation  by  the  fame  means  to  drown  the 
whole  palace;  and  the  fame  drength,  w'hich 
enabled  you  to  bring  over  the  enemy ^s 
. fleet,  might  ferve  upon  the  fird  difeontent 
to  cari-y  them  back:  that  he  had  good 
reafons  to  think  you  were  a Big-endiari  in 
your  heart ; and  as  treafon  begins  in  the 
liea;t  before  it  appear  in  overt-adts,  fo  he 


accufed  you  as  a traitor  on  that  account, 
and  therefore  inflded  you  fliould  be  put  to 
death. 

Tiie  treafurer  was  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
he  diewed  to  wha.t  dreights  his  majedy ’s 
revenue  was  reduced  by  the  charge  of 
maintaining  you,  which  would  foon  grow 
infupportaWe : that  the  fberetary’s  expe- 
dient of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  fo  far 
from  being  a remedy  againd  this  evil,  that 
it  would  probably  increafe  it,  as  is  manifpd. 
from  the  common  pradlice  of  blinding  fome 
kind  of  fowl,  after  which  they  fed  the  fader 
and  grew  focner  fat : that  his  facred  ma- 
jedy and  the  council,  who  are  your  judges, 
were  in  their  own  conferences  fully  con- 
vinced of  your  guilt,  which  was  a fufficient 
argument  to  condemn  you  to  death,  with- 
out the  formal  proofs  required  by  the  dridl 
letter  of  the  law  *. 

But  his  imperial  majedy,  fully  deter- 
mined againd  capital  puniftiment,  was  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  that  dnee  the  coun- 
cil thought  the  lofs  of  your  eyes  too  eafy  a 
cenfure,  fome  other  may  be  inflidled  here- 
after. And  your  friend  the  fecretary,  hum- 
bly defiring  to  be  heard  again,  in  anfvver 
to  what  the  treafurer  had  objedled  con- 
cerning the  great  charge  his  majedy  was 
at  in  maintaining  you,  faid,  that  his  ex- 
cellency, who  had  the  foie  difpofal  of  the 
emperor’s  revenue,  might  eafily  provide 
againd  that  evil,  by  gradually  leflening 
,your  edablifhment ; by  which,  for  want  of 
fufficient  food,  you  would  grow  weak  and 
faint,  and  lofe  your  appetite,  and  confume 
in  a few  months;  neither  would  the  dench 
of  your  carcafe  be  then  fo  dangerous,  when 
it  diould  become  more  than  half  diminidi- 
ed;  and  immediately  upon  your  death,  five 
or  fix  thoufand  of  his  majedy ’s  fubjeds 
might  in  two  or  three  days  cut  your  flelh 
from  your  bones,  take  it  away  by  cart- 
loads, and  bury  it  in  didant  parts  to 
prevent  infedion,  leaving  the  Ikeleton 
as  a monument  of  admiration  to  pode- 
rity. 

Thus  by  the  great  frienddilp  of  the  fer 

* There  is  fomething  fo  odious  in  whatever  is 
wrong,  that  even  thofe  whom  it  does  not  fubjed 
to  punifiiment  endeavour  to  colour  it  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  right;  but  the  attempt  is  always  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  only  betrays  a confeioufnefs  of 
deformity  by  Ihewing  a defire  to  hide  it.  Thus  the 
Lilliputian  court  pretended  a right  to  difpenfe 
with  the  Arid  letter  of  the  law  to  put  Gulliver 
to  death,  th^gh  by  the  ftrid  letter  of  tl;e  law 
only  he  could  be  convided  of  a crime  5 the  inten- 
tion of  the  /latute  not  being  to  fuder  the  palace 
rather  to  be  burnt  than  pilled  upon. 
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cretary  the  whole  affair  was  compromifed. 
Xt  was  llridly  enjoined,  that  the  projeft  of 
ftarving  you  by  degrees  (hould  be  kept  a 
fecret,  but  the  fentenec  of  putting  out  your 
eyes  was  entered  on  the  books ; none  dif- 
fenting  except  Bolgolam  the  admiral, 
who,  being  a creature  of  the  emprefs’s, 
was  perpetually  inftigaied  by  her  ma- 
jefty  to  infiO:  upon  your  death,  (he  hav- 
ing borne  perpetual  malice  againft  you  on 
account  of  that  infamous  and  Illegal  me- 
thod you  took  to  extinguilh  the  fire  in  her 
apartment. 

In  three  days,  your  friend  the  feeretary 
will  be  direfted  to  come  to  your  houfe,  and 
read  before  you  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment ; and  then  to  fignify  the  great  lenity 
and  favour  of  his  majefty  and  council, 
whereby  you  are  only  condemned  to  the 
lofs  of  your  eyes,  which  his  majerty  doth 
not  queftion  you  will  gratefully  and  hum- 
bly fubmit  to;  and  twenty  of  his  majefiy’s 
furgeons  will  attend  in  order  to  fee  the 
operation  well  performed,  by  difcharging 
very  Hiarp-pointed  arrows  into  the  balls  of 
your  eyes,  as  you  lie  on  the  ground. 

1 leave  to  your  prudence  what  meafures 
you  will  take ; and,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  I 
mull  immediately  return  in  as  private  a 
manner  as  I came. 

His  lordlhip  did  fo,  and  1 remained  alone 
under  many  doubts  and  perplexities  of 
mind. 

It  was  a cuftom  introduced  by  this  prince 
and  his  miniftry  (very  different,  as  I have 
been  affured,  from  the  pradlices  of  former 
times)  that  after  the  court  had  decreed  any 
cruel  execution,  either  to  gratify  the  mo- 
narch’s refentment,  or  the  m.alice  of  a fa- 
vourite, the  emperor  always  made  a fpeech 
to  his  whole  council,  exprelfmg  his  great 
lenity  and  tendernefs,  as  qualities  known 
and  confcfled  by  all  the  world.  This 
fpeech  was  immediately  publillied  through 
the  kingdom  ; nor  did  any  thing  terrify  the 
people  fo  much  as  thofe  encomiums  on  his 
majelly’s  mercy ; becaufe  it  was  obfervcd, 
that,  the  more  thefe  praifes  were  enlarged 
and  infilled  on,  the  more  inhuman  was  the 
punifhmcnt,  and  the  fuil'erer  more  inno- 
cent. Yet  as  to  myfelf,  I mull  confefs, 
having  never  been  defigned  for  a courtier, 
either  by  birth  or  education,  I was  fo 
ill  a judge  of  things,  that  I could  not  dif- 
cover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  fen- 
tence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps  errone- 
oufly)  rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  I 
fometimes  thought  of  fianding  my  trial ; 
for,  although  b could  not  deny  the  fadls 


alledged  in  the  feveral  articles,  yet  I hoped 
they  would  admit  of  fome  extenuation. 
But  having  in  my  life  perufed  many  fiate- 
trials,  which  I ever  obferved  to  terminate 
as  the  judges  thought  fit  to  direCl,  I durft 
not  rely  on  fo  dangerous  a decifion,  in  fo 
critical  a jundure,  and  againfi  fuch  pow- 
erful enemies.  Once  I was  Itrongly  bent 
upon  refinance,  for,  while  I had  liberty,  the 
whole  firength  of  that  empire  could  hardly 
fubdue  me,  and  I might  eafily  with  ftones 
pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces;  but  I foon 
rejeffed  that  proje(fl  with  horror,  by  re- 
membering the  oath  1 had  made  to  the 
emperor,  the  favours  I had  received  from 
him,  and  the  high  title  of  nardac  he 
conferred  upon  me.  Neither  had  I fo 
foon  learned  the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  his  majefty’s  pre- 
fent  feverities  acquitted  me  of  all  pafr  ob- 
ligations. 

At  lall  I fixed  upon  a refoliuion,  for 
which  it  is  probable  I may  incur  fome  cen- 
fure,  and  not  unjuftly;  for  I confefs  I owe 
the  preferving  mine  eyes,  and  confequently 
my  liberty,  to  my  own  great  rafhnefs,  and 
want  of  experience  ; becaufe,  if  I had  then 
known  the  nature  of  princes  and  minillers, 
which  I have  fmee  obferved  in  many  other 
courts,  and  their  methods  of  treating  cri- 
minals lefs  obnoxious  than  myb'lf,  I Ihould 
with  great  alacrity  and  readinefs  have  fub- 
mitted  to  fo  eafy  a punifhment.  But  hur- 
ried on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  and 
having  his  imperial  majelly’s  licence  to 
pay  my  attendance  upon  the  emperor  of 
Blefufcu,  I took  this  opportunity,  before 
the  three  days  were  elapfed,  to  fend  a let- 
ter to  my  friend  the  feeretary,  fignifving 
my  refolution  of  fetting  out  that  morning 
for  Blefufcu,  purfuant  to  the  leave  I had 
got;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  anfwer, 

I went  to  that  fide  of  the  ifiand  where  our 
fleet  lay.  I feized  a large  man  of  war,  tied 
a cable  to  the  prow,  and,  lifting  up  the  an- 
chors, I flript  myfelf,  put  my  cloaths  (to- 
gether with  my  coverlet,  which  I carried 
under  my  arm)  into  the  veffel,  and  drav/- 
ing  it  after  me,  between  wading  and  fwim- 
ming  arrived  at  the  royal  port  oi  Blefufcu, 
where  the  people  had  long  expeded  me; 
they  lent  me  two  guides  to  dirert  me  to 
the  capital  city,  which  is  of  the  fame  name. 
I held  them  in  my  hands,  till  1 came  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  and  defired 
them  to  fignify  my  arrival  to  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries,  and  let  him  know,  I there  waited 
his  majefty’s  command.  I had  an  anfwer, 
in  about  an  hour,  that  his  majefly,  attended 
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by  the  royal  family  and  great  officers  of 
the  court,  was  coming' out  to  receive  me. 
I advanced  a hundred  yards.  The  em- 
peror and  his  train  alighted  from  their 
horfes,  the  emprefs  and  ladies  from  their 
coaches,  and  I did  not  perceive  they  were 
in  any  fright  or  concern.  I lay  on  the 
ground  to  kifs  his  majedy’s  and  the  em- 
prefs’s  hand.  I told  his  majedy  that  I was 
come  according  to  my  promife,  and  with 
the  licence  of  the  emperor  my  mader  to 
have  the  honour  cf  feeing  fo  mighty  a mo- 
narch, and  to  offer  him  any  fervice  in  my 
power  confident  with  my  duty  to  my  own 
prince  ; not  mentioning  a word  of  my  dif- 
grace,  becaufe  I had  liitherto  no  regular 
information  of  it,  and  might  fuppofe  my- 
felf  wholly  ignorant  of  an.y  fuch  defign; 
neither  could  I reafonably  conceive  that 
the  emperor  would  diicover  the  iccret, 
while  I was  out  of  his  power ; wherein 
however  it  foon  appeared  1 was  de- 
ceived, 

I diall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
particular  account  of  my  reception  at  this 
court,  which  was  fuitabile  to  the  gcnerofity 
of  fo  great  a prince  ; nor  of  the  riffieulties 
I was  in  for  wt^nt  of  a houie  and  bed,  be- 
ing forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapt  up 
in  my  coverlet. 

C H A P.  VIIJ. 

TT’r  author i by  a lucky  accident y finds  7neans 

to  leanje  Blefufcu ; andy  after  fame  dijfi- 

cultiesy  returns  fiafie  to  his  ?iati‘vc  coun~ 

try. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walleing 
out  of  curiofity  to  the  north- ead  coad  of 
tlie  idand,  I obferved  about  half  a league 
off,  in  the  fea,  fomewhat  that  looked  like  a 
boat  overturned.  I pulled  od'  my  Ihoes 
and  dockings,  and,  wading  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  I found  the  cbjecl  to  ap- 
proach nearer  by  force  of  the  tide;  and 
then  plainly  faw  it  to  be  a real  boat,  which 
I fuppofed  might  by  fome  temped  have 
been  driven  from  a diip : whereupon  I ren 
turned  immediately  towards  the  city,  and 
dedred  his  imperial  majedy  to  lend  me 
twenty  of  the  tailed  veffels  he  had  left  af- 
ter the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  and  three  tboufand 
feamen,  under  the  command  of  his  vice- 
admiral.  This  fleet  failed  round,  while  I 
went  back  the  fhorted  way  to  the  coad, 
where  I fird  difeovered  the  boat ; I found 
the  tide  had  driven  it  dill  nearer.  The 
feamen  were  all  provided  with  cordage, 
which  1 had  beforehand  twided  to  a fulli- 
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cient  drength.  V/hen  the  diipscame  up,  t 
dript  myfelf,  and  waded  till  I came  within 
a hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  after  which  I 
was  forced  to  f.viin  till  I got  up  to  it.  The 
feamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord,  which 
1 fadened  to  a hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  end  to  a man  of  war; 
but  I found  all  my  labour  to  little  purpofe; 
for,  being  out  of  my  depth,  1 was  not  able 
to  work.  In  this  neccnity,  1 was  forced  to 
fvvim  behind,  and  puPn  the  boat  forwards 
as  often  as  I could,  with  one  of  my  hands ; 
and  the  tide  favouring  me,  1 advanced  fo 
far,  that  I could  jud  hold  up  my  chin  and 
'feel  the  ground.  I reded  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another 
fliove,  and  fo  on  til!  the  fea  was  no  higher 
than  my  arm-pits ; and  now,  the  mod  la- 
borious part  being  over,  I took  out  my 
other  cables,  which  were  do.ved  in  one  of 
the  ihips,  and  fadened  tiiem  drd  to  the 
boat,  and  then  to  nine  of  the  vefl'els  which, 
attended  me ; the  wind  being  favourable, 
the  feamen  towed,  and  i ffioved,  till  we  ar- 
rived within  forty  y .irds  of  the  dtore,  and, 
waiting  till  the  tide  was  out,  X got  dry  to 
the  boat,  and  by  tlie  affillance  of  two  thou- 
fand  men,  with  ropes  and  engines,  1 made 
a ihift  to  turn  it  on  its  bottom,  and  found 
it  was  but  litf  e'damaged. 

I diall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
difficulties  1 was  under  by  the  help  of  cer- 
tain paddles,  which  cod  me  ten  days  mak- 
ing,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of 
Plcfufcu,  where  a mighty  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple appeared  upon  my  arrival,  full  of  won- 
der at  the  fight  of  fo  prodigious  a ved'el. 
I told  the  emperor,  that  my  good  fortune 
had  thrown  this  boat  in  my  way  to  carry 
me  to  fome  place,  from  whence  1 might  re- 
turn into  my  native  country,  and  begged 
his  majedy’s  orders  for  getting  materials  to 
flt  it  up,  together  with  his  licence  to  depart, 
which,  after  fome  kind  expodulations,  he 
was  pleafed  to  grant. 

I did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time, 
not  to  have  heard  of  any  exprefs  relating 
to  me  from  cur  emperor  to  the  court  of 
Blefufcu.  But  1 was  afterwards  given  pri- 
vately to  underdand,  that  his  imperial  ma- 
jedy, never  imagining  I had  the  lead  no- 
tice of  his  defigns,  believed  I was  gone  to 
Blefufcu  in  performance  of  my  promife, 
according  to  the  licence  he  had  given  me, 
which  was  well  known  at  our  court,  and 
would  return  in  a few  days,  when  the  ce- 
remony was  ended.  But  he  was  at  lad  in 
pain  at  my  long  abfence ; and,  after  con- 
fulting  with  the  irealurer  and  the  red  of 
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that  cabal,  a perfon  of  quality  was  dif- 
patched  with  the  copy  of  the  articles 
againfl  me.  This  envoy  had  inllrudlions 
to  reprefent  to  the  monarch  of  Blefufcu  the 
great  lenity  of  his  mailer,  who  was  content 
to  punifli  me  no  fiirther  than  with  the  lofs 
pf  mine  eyes;  that  I had  fled  from  juHice, 
and,  if  I did  not  return  in  two  hours,  I 
ihould  be  deprived'of  my  title  of  ?uin^ac, 
and  declared  a traitor.  The  envoy  fur- 
ther added,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  amity  between  both  empires,  his 
mailer  expefled,  that  his  brother  of  Ble- 
fufcu would  give  orders  to  have  me  lent 
bach  to  Lilliput,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
be  punilhed  as  a traitor. 

The  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  having  taken 
three  days  to  confult,  returned  an  anfwer 
confining  of  many  civilities  and  excufes.' 
He  faid,  that,  as  for  fending  me  bound, 
his  brother  knew  it  was  impolTible ; that 
although  I had  deprived  him  of  his  fleet, 
yet  he  owed  great  obligations  to  me  for 
many  good  offices  I had  done  him  in  mak- 
ing the  peace.  That  however  both  their 
majellies  would Toon  be  made  eafy ; for  I 
had  found  a prodigious  velfel  on  the  fhore, 
able  to  carry  me  on  the  fea,  which  he  had 
given  order  to  lit  up  with  my  own  affillance 
and  direclion ; and  he  hoped  in  a few  weeks 
both  empires  would  be  freed  from  fo  infup- 
portable  an  incumbrance. 

With  this  anfwer  the  envoy  returned  to 
Lilliput,  and  the  monarch  of  Blefufcu  re- 
lated to  me  ail  that  had  palTed ; offering 
me  at  the  fame  time  (but  under  the  llridt- 
ell  confidence)  his  gracious  protedlion,  if 
I would  continue  in  his  fervice ; wherein 
although  I believed  him  lincere,  yet  I re- 
folved  never  more  to  put  any  confidence  in 
princes  or  minillers,  where  1 could  poffibly 
avoid  it;  and  therefore,  with  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments for  his  favourable  inten- 
tions, I humbly  begged  to  be  excufed.  I 
told  him,  that  fince  fortune,  whether  good 
or  evil,  had  thrown  a veffel  in  my  way, 

I was  refolved  to  venture  myfelf  in  the 
ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occalion  of  dif- 
ference between  two  fuch  mighty  mo- 
narchs.  Neither  did  I find  the  emperor 
at  all  difpleafed;  and  I difeovered  by  a 
certain  accident,  that  he  was  very  glad 
of  my  refolution,  and  fo  were  moll  of  his 
minillers. 

Thefe  confiderations  moved  me  to  hallen 
my  departure  fomewhat  fooner  than  I in- 
tended ; to  which  the  court,  impatient  to 
have  me  gone,  very  readily  contributed. 
Five  hundred  workmen  were  employed  to 
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make  tvro  fails  to  my  boat,  according  to 
my  diredions,  by  quilting  thirteen  fold  of 
their  llrongell  linen  together.  I was  at 
the  pains  of  making  ropes  and  cables,  by 
twilling  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  of  the  thick- 
ell  and  llrongeil  of  theirs.  A great  ftone 
that  I happened  to  find,  after  a long  fearch, 
by  the  fea- (bore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor. 

I had  the  tallow  of  three  hundred  cows  for 
greafing  my  boat,  and  other  ufes.  I was 
at  incredible  pains  in  cutting  down  foma 
of  the  largell  timber-trees  for  oars  and 
mafis,  wherein  I was  however  much  affilled 
by  his  majelly’s  Ihip-carperiters,  who  help- 
ed me  in  fmoothing  them  after  i had  done 
the  rough  work. 

In  about  a month,  when  all  was  pre- 
pared, I lent  to  receive  hjs  majelly’s  com- 
mands, and  to  take  my  leave.  The  em-* 
peror  and  royal  family  came  out  of  the  pa- 
lace ; I lay  down  on  my  face  to  kifs  his 
hand,  which  he  very  gracioully  gave  me ; 
fo  did  the  emprefs,  and  young  princes  of 
the  blood.  His  majeky  prefented  me  with 
fifty  purfes  of  two  hundred  fprugs  a-piece, 
together  with  his  picture  at  full  length., 
which  I put  immediately  into  one  of  my 
gloves  to  keep  it  from  being  hurt. 
The  ceremonies  at  my  departure  were 
too  many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at 
this  time. 

I liored  the  boat  with  the  carcafes  of  an 
hundred  oxen,  and  three  hundred  Iheep, 
with  bread  and  drink  proportionable,  and 
as  much  meat  ready  dreffed  ns  four  hun- 
dred cooks  could  provide.  I took  with  me 
fix  cows  and  two  bulls  alive,  with  as  many' 
ev/es  and  rams,  intending  to  carry  them 
into  my  own  country,  and  propagate  the 
breed.  And  to  feed  them  on  board  I had 
a good  bundle  of  hay  and  a bag  of  corn* 

I would  gladly  have  taken  a dozen  of  the 
natives,  but  this  was  a thing  the  emperor 
would  by  no  means  permit;  and,  befides  a 
diligent  fearch  into  my  pockets,  his  majeky' 
engaged  my  honour  not  to  carry  away  any 
of  his  fubjedls,  although  with  their  own 
confent  and  defire. 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well 
as  I was  able,  I fet  fail  on  the  24th  day  of 
September  1701,  at  fix  in  the  morning: 
and  when  1 had  gone  about  four  leagues 
to  the  northward,  the  wind  being  at  fouih- 
eak,  at  fix  in  the  evening  I deferied  a 
fmall  ikand  about  half  a league  to  the 
north-vvek.  I advanced  forward,  and  cak 
anchor  on  the  lee-fide  of  the  ikand,  which 
feemed  to  be  uninhabited.  1 then  took 
fome  refrekiment,  and  went  to  my  rek. 

I kept 
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I fiept  well,  and  as  I comef^ure  at  leaft  fix 
hours,  for  I found  the  day  broke  in  two 
hours  after  I awaked.  It  was  a dear 
Bight.  I cat  my  breakfaft  before  the  fun 
was  up ; and  heaving  anchor,  the  wind 
being  favourable,  I fleered  the  fame  courfe 
tluat  X had  done  the  day  before,  wherein  I 
^vas  direded  by  my  pocket- com pafs.  My 
intention  was  to  reach,  if  pofllblc,  one  of 
thofe  iilands  which  I had  re.ifon  to  believe 
iay  to  the  north-eafl  of  Van  DiemJli’s 
land.  I dlfcovered  nothing  all  that  day ; 
but  upon  the  next,  about  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  I had  by  my  computation 
made  Uyenty-four  leagues  fropi  Blefufcu, 

I defcried  a fail  fleering  to  the  fouth-eall; 
my  courfe  was  due  call,  I hailed  her,  but 
^could  get  no  anfvver;  yet  I found  I gained 
upon  her,  for  the  wind  fiackened.  I made 
ail  the  fail  I could,  and  in  half  an  hour  Ihe 
fpied  me,  then  hung  out  her  ancient,  and 
difeharged  a gun.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ex- 
prefs  the  joy  1 was  in  upon  the  unexpedied 
hope  of  once  mbre  feeing  my  beloved 
country,  and  the  dear  pledges  1 left  in  it. 
The  fhip  fiackened  her  fails,  and  I came 
up  with  her  between  five  and  fix  in  the 
evening,  September  26;  but  my  heart 
leapt  within  me  to  fee  her  EngliOi  colours. 

1 put  my  cows  and  fheep  into  my  coat- 
pockets,  and  got  on  board  with  all  my 
Jiule  cargo  of  provifions.  The  veffel  was 
an  Englifh  merchant-man  returning  from 
Japan  by  the  north  and  fouth-feas;  the 
captain  Mr.  John  Biddle,  of  Deptford,  a 
very  civil  man,  and  an  excellent  faiior. 
We  w’ere  now  in  the  latitude  of  30  de- 
grees fouth,  there  were  about  fifty  men  in 
the  fliip ; and  here  I met  an  old  comrade 
of  mine,  one  Peter  Williams,  who  gave  me 

2 good  character  to  the  captain.  This 
gentleman  treated  me  with  ki-ndnefs,  and 
defired  I would  let  him  know  what  place 
I came  from  laft,  and  whither  I was  bound ; 
which  I did  in  few  words,  but  he  thought 
1 was  raving,  and  that  the  dangers  I liad 
iindcrw^ent  had  diflurbed  my  head;  where- 
upon I took  my  black  cattle  and  fheep  out 
of  my  pocket,  which,  after  great  aflonifh- 
ment,  clearly  convinced  him  of  my  vera- 
city. I thert  fliewed  him  the  gold  given 
me  by  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  together 
with  his  majefty’s  piflure  at  full  length, 
and  fome  other  rarities  of  that  country. 
J gave  him  two  purfes  of  two  hundred 
fprtigs  each,  and  promifed,  when  we  ar- 
rived in  England,  to  make  him  a prefenr 
ff  a cow  and  a fheep  big  with  young. 

i Cadi  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 


particular  account  of  this  voyage,  which 
was  very  profperous  for  the  moll  part. 
We  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  13th  of 
April  1702.  I had  only  one  misfortune, 
that  the  rats  on  board  carried  away  one 
of  my  flieep  ; 1 found  her  bones  in  a hole, 
picked  clean  from  the  flsfli.  The  reft  of 
my  cattle  I got  fare  afhore,  and  fet  them 
a-grazing  in  a bowling-green  at  Green- 
wich, where  the  finenefs  of  the  grafs  made 
them  feed  very  heartily,  though  I had  al- 
ways feared  the  contrary : neither  could  I 
pollibly  have  preferved  them  in  fo  long  a 
voyage,  if  the  captain  had  not  allowed  rn^ 
fome  of  his  bell  bifeuit,  which  rubbed  to 
powder,  and  mingled  with  water,  was  their 
conftant  food.  The  fhort  time  I continued 
in  England,  I made  a confiderable  profit 
by  fliewing  my  cattle  to  many  perfons  of 
quality,  and  others : and  before  I began 
my  fecond  voyage,  I fold  them  for  fix  hun- 
dred pounds.  Since  my  laft  return  I find 
the  breed  is  confiderably  increafed,  efpe- 
cially  the  fheep,  which  I hope  will  prove 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufadure  by  the  finenefs  of  the  fleeces. 

I flayed  but  two  months  with  my  wife 
and  family ; for  my  infatiable  defire  of 
feeing  foreign  countries  would  fuffer  me 
to  continue  no  longer.  I left  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her 
in  a good  houfe  at  Redrifl'.  My  remain-^ 
ing  ftock  I carried  with  me,  part  in  money 
and  part  in  goods,  in  hopes  to  improve 
my  fortunes.  My  eldeft  uncle  John  had 
left  me  an  eftate  in  land,  near  Epping,  of 
about  thirty  pounds  a- year;  and  I had  a 
long  leafe  of  the  Black-Ball  in  Fetter- 
Lane,  which  yielded  me  as  much  more  ; 
fo  that  I was  not  in  any  danger  of  leaving 
my  family  u*pon  the  parilh.  My  foii 
Johnny,  named  fo  after  his  uncle,  was  at 
the  grammar-fehool,  and  a towardly  child. 
My  daughter  Betty  (who  is  now  well  mar- 
ried, and  has  children)  was  then  at  her 
needle- work.  1 took  leave  of  my  wife^ 
and  boy  and  girl,  with  tears  on  both  fides, 
and  went  on  board  the  Adv^enture,  a mer- 
chant-fhip  of  three  hundred  tons,  bound 
for  Surat,  captain  john  Nicholas  of  Liver- 
pool commander.  But  my  account  of  this 
voyage  mull  be  deferred  to  the  fecond 
part  of  my  travels. 

§ 149.  jd  --voynge  to  Brohdiiignag^ 

CHAP.  I. 

A great  Jlorm  deferihed,  the  hag- boat  font 
to  fetch  ^vater,  the  author,  goes  ivith  d ro 

dfco~eer 
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difcO'Ver  the  country.  He  is  left  on  Jhorgy 
is  fei%ed  by  one  of  the  natives,  ami  carried 
to  a farmer^ s houfe.  His  recepiiony  avitb 
fe-veral  accidents  that  happened  there,,  A 
defcription  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  been  condemned  by  nature  and 
fortune  to  an  adive  and  reftlefs  life,  in 
two  months  after  my  return  I again  left 
my  native  country,  aed  took  /liipping  in 
the  Downs  on  the  20th  day  of  June  1702, 
in  the  Adventure,  captain  John  Nicholas, 
a Cornilb  man,  commander,  bound  for 
Surat.  We  had  a very  profperous  gale 
till  we  arrived  at'the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  landed  for  frelh  water,  but  dif- 
covering  a leak,  we  unihipped  our  goods, 
and  wintered  there;  for  the  captain  fall- 
ing fick  of  an  ague,  we  could  not  leave 
the  cape  till  the  end  of  March.  We  then 
fet  fail,  and  had  a good  voyage  till  we 
paiTed  the  Streights  of  Madagafcar;  but 
having  got  northward  of  that  iiland,  and 
to  about  five  degrees  fouth  latitude,  the 
winds,  which  in  thofe  feas  are  obferved  to 
blow  a conftant  equal  gale  between  the 
north  and  weft,  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the 
19th  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much 
greater  violence,  and  more  wefterly  than 
ufual,  continuing  fo  for  twenty  days  toge- 
ther, during  which  time  wc  Were  driven  a 
little  to  the  eaft  of  the  Molucca  if|ands, 
and  about  three  degrees  northward  of  the 
line,  as  our  captain  found  by  an  oblerva- 
tion  he  took  the  fecond  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  wind  ceafed,  and  it  was  a perfedt 
calm,  whereat  1 was  not  a little  rejoiced. 
But  he,  being  a man  well  experienced  in 
the  navigation  of  thofe  Teas,  bid  us  ail  pre- 
are  againft  a ftorm,  which  accordingly 
appened  the  day  following  : for  a fouthern 
wind,  called  the  fouthern  monfoon,  began 
to  fet  in. 

Finding  it  was  like  to  overblow,  we 
took  in  our  fprit-fail,  and  ftood  by  to  hnnd 
the  fere-fai! ; but,  making  foul  weather,  we 
looked  the  guns  were  all  faft,  and  handed 
the  mizen.  The  fhip  lay  very  broad  oft”, 
fo  we  thought  it  better  fpooning  before  the 
fea,  than  tiying  or  hulling.  We  rceft  the 
fore-fail  and  fet  him,  and  hawled  aft  the 
fore-ftieet;  the  helm  was  hard  a-weather. 
The  fhip  wore  bravely.  Wc  belayed  the 
fore  down  hawl ; but  the  fail  was  fplic,  and 
we  hawled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  fail 
into  the  rliip,  and  unbound  all  the  things 
clear  of  it.  It  was  a very  fierce  fto  ni; 
the  lea  broke  ftrange  and  dangerous.  We 


hawled  off  upon  the  lanniard  of  the  whip- 
ftaff,  and  helped  the  man  at  the  helm. 
We  would  not  get  down  our  top-maft,  but 
let  all  ftand,  becaufe  ftie  feudded  before 
the  fea  very  well,  and  we  knew  that,  the 
top-maft  being  aloft,  the  fhip  v/as  the 
vvholefomer,  and  made  better  way  through 
the  fea,  feeing  we  had  fea-room.  When 
the  ftorm  was  over,  we  fet  fore-fail  and 
main-fail,  and  brought  the  fliip  .to.  Then 
we  fet  the  mizen,  main-top-fail,  and  the 
fore -top -fail.  Our  courfe  was  eall-nonh- 
eaft,  the  wind  was  at  fouth-vveft.  We  got 
the  ftarboard  tacks  aboard,  we  caft  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts;  we  fet  in  the 
lee-braces,  and  hawled  forward  by  the 
W'eather-bovvlings,  and  hawled  them  tight, 
and  belayed  them,  and  hawled  over  the 
mizen-tack  to  windward,  and  kept  her  full 
and  by  as  near  as  fhe  would  lie. 

During  this  ftorm,  which  was  followed 
by  a ftrong  wind  weft-fouth-well,  we  were 
carried  by  my  computation  about  five  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  eaft,  fo  that  the  oldeft 
failor  on  board  could  not  tell  in  what  part 
of  the  world  we  were.  Our  provifions  held 
out  well,  our  fliip  was  ftaunch,  and  our 
crew  all  in  good  health;  but  we  lay  in 
the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  water.  We  thought 
it  bell  to  hold  on  the  fame  courfe,  rather 
than  turn  more  northerly,  which  might 
have  brought  us  to  the  north-weft  parts  of 
Great  Tartary,  and  into  the  frozen  fea. 

On  the  1 6th  day  of  June  1703,  a boy 
on  the  top-maft  diicovered  land.  Oa  the 
17th  we  came  in  full  view  of  a great 
ifiaiid  or  continent  (for  we  knew  not  whe- 
ther) on  the  fouth  fide  whereof  was  a fmall  , 
neck  of  land  jutting  out  into  the-  fea,  and 
a creek  too  fnallow  to  hold  a ftiip  of  above 
one  hundred  tons.  We  caft  anchor  within 
a league  of  this  creek,  and  our  captain 
font  a dozen  of  his  men  well  armed  in  the 
long-boat,  with  vcftels  for  water,  if  any 
could  be  found.  I dcfired  his  leave  to  go 
'wdth  them,  that  I might  fee  the  country, 
and  make  what  difcoverles  I could.  When 
we  came  to  land,  w*  faw  no  river  or  fpring, 
nor  any  fign  of  inhabitants.  Our  men 
therefore  wandered  on  the  fiiore  to  find 
out  fome  frefn  water  near  the  fea,  and  I 
walked  alone  about  a mile  on  the  other 
fide,  where  I obferved  the  country  ail 
barren  and  rocky.  I now  began  to  be 
weary,  and  feeing  nothing  to  entertain 
iny  curiofity,  1 returned  gently  down  to-. 
wards  the  creel: ; and  the  fea  being  fpll  in 
my  view,  I faw  our  men  a,lready  got  into 
tue  boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to  the  fnip, 

I was 
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I was  going  to  halloo  after  them,  although 
it  had  been  to  little  purpofe,  when  I ob- 
ferved  a huge  creature  walking  after  them 
in  the  fea,  as  fail  as  he  could : he  waded 
not  much  deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took 
prodigious  krides : but  cur  men  had  the 
Hart  of  him  half  a league,  and  the  fea 
thereabouts  being  full  of  fharp-pointed 
rocks,  the  monfter  was  not  able  to  over- 
take the  boat.  This  1 w^as  afterwards 
told,  for  1 durd  not  day  to  fee  the  iffue  of 
the  adventure ; but  ran  as  fad  as  I could 
the  way  I iird  went,  and  then  climbed  up 
a deep  hill,  which  gave  me  fome  profpecl 
cf  the  country.  I found  it  fully  cultivated  ; 
but  that  which  hrd  furprifed  me  was  the 
length  of  the  grafs,  which,  in  thofe 
grounds  that  feemed  to  be  kept  for  hay, 
was  about  twenty  feet  high. 

I fell  into  a high  read,  for  fo  I took  it 
to  be,  thcugi-i  it  ferved  to  the  inhabitants 
only  as  a icot-path  through  a field  of  bar- 
ley. Here  1 walked  on  for  fome  time, 
but  could  fee  litflc  on  either  fide,  k being 
now  near  harved,  and  the  corn  rifing  at 
lead  forty  tcec.  I was  an  hour  walking 
to  the  end  of  this  field,  which  was  fenced 
in  with  a hedge  of  at  lead  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  fo 
lofty  that  I could  make  no  computation 
of  their  altitude.  There  was  a ftile  to 
pafs  from  this  held  into  the  next,  it  had 
four,  deps,  and  a done  to  crofs  over  when 
you  came  to  the  uppermod.  It  v/as  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  climb  this  dile,  becaufe 
every  dep  was  fix  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
done  above  twenty.  I was  endeavouring 
to  find  fome  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  .1  dif- 
covered  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next 
field  advancing  towards  the  dile,  of  the 
fame  fize  with  him  whom  1 faw  in  the  fea 
purfuing  our  boat.  He  appeared  as  tall  as 
an  orciiir-Ty  fpire-deeple,  and  took  about 
ten  yards  at  every  dride,  as  near  as  I 
could  guefs.  I was  druck  with  the  utmoft 
fear  and  adonifrimcnt,  and  ran  to  hide 
myfelf  in  the  corn,  from  v/hence  1 faw 
him  at  the  top  of  the  dile  looking  back 
into  the  next  field  on  the  right  hand,  and 
heard  him.  call  in  a voice  many  degrees 
louder  than  a fpcaking- trumpet;  but  the 
noife  was  fo  high  in  the  air,  that  at  fird  I 
certainly  thought  it  was  thunder.  Where- 
upon feven  monders>  like  himfelf,  came 
towards  him  with  reaping-hooks  in  their 
hands,  each  hook  about  the  largencfs  of 
fix  feythes.  Thefe  people  were  not  fo 
well  clad  as  the  fird,  whofe  fervants  or 
ktbourers  they  feemed  to  be;  for  upon 


fome  words  he  fpoke,  they  went  to  reap 
the  corn  in  the  field  where  I lay,  I kept? 
from  them  at  as  great  a didance  as  | 
could,  but  was  forced  to  move  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  for  the  dalks  of  the  corn 
were  fometimes  not  above  a foot  didant, 
fo  that  I could  hardly  fqueeze  my  body 
betwixt  them.  Hovvever  1 made  a fldft  to 
go  forward,  till  I came  to  a part  of  the 
field  where  the  corn  had  been  laid  by  the 
rain  andwdnd.  Here  it  was  impolTible  for 
me  to  advance  a /Icp;  fo?*  the  dalks  were 
fo  interwoven  that  I could  not  creep 
thorough,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen  ears 
fo  ftrong  and  pointed,  that  they  pierced 
through  my  clothes  into  my  fielh.  At  the 
fame  time  I heard  the  reapers  not  above 
an  hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  quite 
difpirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome 
by  grief  and  defpair,  I lay  down  between 
two  ridges,  and  heartily  wifhed  i might 
there  end  my  days.  I bemoaned  my  de- 
folate widow,  and  fiitherlcfs  children,  I 
lamented  my  own  folly  and  wiifulnefs  iri 
attempting  a fecond  voyage,  againfi  the 
advice  of  all  my  friends  and  relations, 
in  this  terrible  agitation  of  mind  1 could 
not  forbear  thinking  of  Lilliput,  whofe  in- 
habitants looked  upon  me  as  the  greatdl 
prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world: 
where  I was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
in  my  hand,  and  perform  thofe  other  ac- 
tions which  will  be  recorded  for  ever  ia 
the  chronicles  of  that  empire,  while  pofie- 
rity  fhall  hardly  believe  them,  although 
attefied  by  millions.  J refledled  wirat  a 
mortification  it  mud  prove  to  me  to  ap- 
pear as  inconfiderabie  in  this  nation,  as 
one  Angle  Lilliputian  would  be  among  us. 
But  this  I conceived  was  to  be  the  lead  of 
my  misfortunes ; for  as  human  creatures 
are  oblerved  to  be  more  favage  and  cruel 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  what  could  1 
expeft  but  to  be  a mcrfel  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fird  among  thefe  enormous  barbarians, 
that  fhould  happen  to  feize  me  ? Un- 
doubtedly pbilofophers  are  in  the  right 
when  they  tell  us,  that  nothing  is  great  or 
little  otherwife  than  by  cornparilon.  It 
might  have  pleafed  fortune  to  have  let 
the  Lilliputians  find  fome  nation,  where' 
the  people  were  as  diminutive  with  refpeft 
to  them,  as  they  were  to  me.  And  who 
knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious  race 
of  mortals  might  be  equally  over-matched 
in  fome  dillant  part  of  the  world,  whereof 
we  have  yet  no  difeovery  ? 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I was,  I could 
not  forbear  going  on  with  thefe  reflec- 
tion s> 
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' tjons,  when  one  of  the  reapers,  approach- 
ing within  ten  yards  of  the  ridge  where  I 
" lay,  made  me  apprehend  that  with  the 

!■  next  hep  I fhould  be  fquafhed  to  death 
'"under  his  foot,  or  cut  in  two  with  his 
reaping-hookk  And  therefore  when  he 
was  again  about  to  move,  I Icrcamed  as 
load  as  fear  could  make  me.  M^hereupon 
the  huge  creature  trod  fhort,  and  looking 
'round  about  under  him  for  fome  time,  at  lah 
■■■  cfpied  me  as  I lay  on  the  ground.  He 
! confidered  me  awhile,  with  the  caution  of 
] one  who  endeavours  to  lay  hold  on  a fmall 
! dangerous  animal  in  fuch  a manner  that  it 
' lhall  not  be  able  either  to  fcratcli  or  to 
! bice  him,  as  I myfelf  have  fometimes  done 
” with  a weafel  in  England.  At  length  he 
' ventured  to  take  me  up  behind  by  the 
middle  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
i 'and  brought  me  within  three  yards  of  his 
[ eyes,  that  he  might  behold  my  fhape 
more  perfectly.  I guefied  his  meaning, 
and  my  good  fortune  gave  me  fo  much 
prefence  of  mind,  that  I refolvcd  not  to 
ilruggle  in  the  leafi  as  he  held  me  in  the 
I air  above  fixty  feet  from  the  ground,  al- 
though he  grievoufly  pinched  my  fides, 
j for  fear  I fliould  flip  through  his  fingers. 
Ail  I ventured  was  to  raife  mine  eyes  to- 
v/ards  the  fun,  and  place  my  hands  toge- 
ther, in  a fupplicating  poflure,  and  to  fpeak 
fome  words  in  an  humble  melancholy  tone, 

. fuitable  to  the  condition  I then  was  in. 
.For  i apprehended  every  moment  that  he 
would  dafli  me  againfl:  the  ground,  as  we 
ufually  do  any  little  hateful  animal,  which 
we  have  a mind  to  deftroy  *.  But  my 
‘ good  flar  would  have  it,  that  he  appeared 
pleafed  with  my  voice  and  geflures,  and 
began  to  look  upon  me  as  a curiofity,  much 
wondering  to  hear  me  pronounce  articu- 
I late  words,  although  he  could  not  under- 
I ftand  them,  in  the  mean  time  I was  not 
I able  to  forbear  groaningand  ihedding  tears, 
i and  turning  my  head  towards  my  fides ; 
i letting  him  knov/,  as  well  as  I could,  how 
cruelly  I was  hurt  by  the  prefTure  of  his 
thumb  and  finger.  He  feemed  to  appre- 
' hend  my  meaning;  for  lifting  up  the  lap- 
pet of  his  coat,  he  put  me  gently  into  it, 
and  immediately  ran  along  with  me  to  his 

* Our  inattention  to  the  felicity  of  fenfitive 
Hings,  merely  becaufe  they  are  fmall,  is  here  for- 
cibly reproved : many  have  wantonly  crulhed  an 
! infefl,  who  would  ihudder  at  cutting  the  throat 
cf  a dog;  but  it  Ihouid  always  be  remembered, 
that  the  Icaft  of  thefe 

“ In  mortal  fufierance  feels  a pang  as  great 
As  when  a giant  dies.”  . 


mafler,  who  was  a fubflantial  farmer,  and 
the  fame  perfon  1 had  firfl  feen  in  the' 
field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  1 fuppofe  by 
their  talk)  received  fuch  an  account  of 
me  as  his  fervant  could  give  him,  took  a 
piece  of  a fmall  flraw,  about  the  fize  of  a 
walking-ilaff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the 
lappets  of  my  coat ; which  it  feems  he 
thought  to  be  fome  kind  of  covering  that 
nature  had  given  me.  Ke  blew  my  hairs 
afide  to  take  a better  view  of  my  face. 
He  called  his  hinds  about  him,  and  afked 
them  (as  I afterwards  learned)  whether 
they  had  ever  feen  in  the  fields  any  little 
creature  that  refembled  me:  he  then  placed 
me  foftly  on  the  ground  upon  all  four,  but 
I got  immediately  up,  and  walked  flowly 
backwards  and  forwards  to  let  thofe  people 
fee  I had  no  intent  to  run  away.  They  all 
fat  down  in  a circle  about  me,  the  better 
to  obferve  my  motions.  I pulled  off  my 
hat,  and  made  a low  bow  towards  the  far- 
m.er.  I fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up 
my  hands  and  eyes,  and  fpoke  feverai 
words  as  loud  as  1 could  : 1 took  a purfe 
of  gold  out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  pre- 
fented  it  to  him.  He  received  it  on  the 
palm  of  his  harxd,  then  applied  it  clofe  to 
his  eye  to  fee  what  it  was,  and  afterwards 
turned  it  feveral  times  with  the  point  of  a 
pin  (which  he  took  out  of  his  fleeve)  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Whereupon  I 
made  a fign  that  he  fhould  place  his  hand 
on  the  ground.  I then  took  the  purfe,  and 
opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  his 
palm.  There  were  fix  Spanifli  pieces  of 
four  pifloles  each,  befides  twenty  or  thirty 
fmaller  coins.  I faw  him  wet  the  tip  of 
his  little  finger  upon  his  tongue,  and  take 
up  one  of  my  largefl;  pieces,  and  then  ano- 
ther, but  he  feemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
what  they  were.  He  made  me*  a fign  to 
put  them  again  into  my  purfe,  and  the 
purfe  again  into  my  pocket,  which,  after 
offering  it  to  him  feveral  times,  i thought 
it  befl:  to  do. 

The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convinced 
I mufl  be  a rational  creature.  He  fpoke 
often  to  me,  but  the  found  of  his  voice 
pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a water-mill, 
yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.  I 
anfwered  as  loud  as  I could  in  feveral  lan- 
guages, and  he  often  laid  his  ear  within 
two  yards  of  me,  but  alt  in  vain,  for  we 
were  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
He  then  fent  his  .fervants  to  their  work, 
and  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  be  doubled  and  fpread  it  on  Ids 

left 
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left  hand,  which  he  placed  flat  on  the 
ground  with  the  palm  upwards,  making 
inc  a flgn  to  flep  into  it,  as  I could  eaflly 
do,  for  it  was  not  above  a foot  in  thick- 
nefs.  1 thought  it  my  part  to  obey,  and 
for  fear  of  falling,  laid  my  felf  at  full  length 
upon  the  handkerchief,  withtlie  remainder 
of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to  the  head  for 
farther  fccurity,  and  in  this  manner  carried 
me  heme  to  his  heufe.  There  he  called 
his  wife,  and  fliewed  me  to  her;  but  flie 
fereamed  and  ran  back,  as  women  in  Eng- 
land do  at  the  fight  of  a toad  or  a fpider. 
However,  when  (he  had  a while  fecn  my 
behaviour,  and  how  well  I obferved  the 
flgns  her  hufband  made,  file  was  foon  re- 
conciled, and  by  degrees  grew  extremely 
tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a fer- 
vant  brought  in  dinner.  It  w'as  only  one 
fubftantial  difh  of  meat  (fit  for  the  plain 
condition  of  an  hufbandman)  in  a difli  of 
about  four- and- twenty  feet  diameter.  The 
company  were  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  an  old  grandmother ; 
when  they  were  fat  down,  the  farmer  placed 
me  at  fome  diftance  from  him  on  the  table, 
which  was  thirty  feet  high  from  the  floor ; 
I was  in  a terrible  fright,  and  kept  as  far 
as  I could  from  the  edge  for  fear  of  fall- 
ing. The  wife  minced  a bit  of  meat, 
then  crumbled  fome  bread  on  a trencher, 
and  placed  it  before  me.  I made  her  a 
low  bow,  took  out  my  knife  and  fork,  and 
fell  to  eat,  which  gave  them  exceeding 
delight.  The  miflrefs  fent  her  maid  for 
a fmall  dram- cup,  which  held  about  tw'o 
gallons,  and  filled  it  with  drink;  I took 
up  the  velfel  with  much  difficulty  in  both 
hands,  and  in  a moft  refpedlfui  manner 
drank  to  her  ladyfliip’s  health,  exprefling 
the  words  as  loud  as  i could  in  Englifii, 
which  made  the  company  laugh  fo  heartily, 
that  J W'as  almoft  deafened  with  the  noife. 
This  liquor  tailed  like  a fmall  cyder,  and 
was  not  unpleafant.  Then  the  mafrer  made 
me  a fign  to  come  to  his  trencher-fide  ; 
but  as  I walked  on  the  table,  being  in 
great  furprize  all  the  time,  as  the  indulgent 
reader  will  eaflly  conceive  and  excule,  I 
happened  to  Humble  againfl;  a cruft,  and 
fell  flat  on  my  face,  but  received  no  hurt. 
I got  up  immediately,  and  obferving  the 
good  people  to  be  in  much  concern,  I took 
my  hat  (which  I held  under  my  arm  out 
of  good  manners)  and,  waving  it  over  my 
head,  made  three  huzzas  to  flievv  I had 
got  no  mifehief  by  my  fall.  But  advanc- 
ing forwards  toward  my  mafter  (as  I ftaall 


henceforth  call  him)  his  youngeft  fon,  who 
fat  next  him,  an  arch  boy  of  about  teri 
years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held 
me  fo  high  in  the  air,  that  I trembled  every 
limb;  but  his  father  fnatched  me  from  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  fuch  a box 
on  the  left  ear,  as  would  have  felled  an 
European  troop  of  horfe  to  the  earth,  or- 
dering him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But 
being  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a fpite, 
and  well  remembering  how  mifehievous  all 
children  among  us  naturally  are  to  fpar- 
rows,  rabbits,  young  kittens,  and  puppy- 
dogs,  I fell  on  my  knees,  and  pointing  to 
the  boy,  made  my  mafter  to  underftand,  as 
well  as  I could,  that  1 defir«d  his  fon  might 
be  pardoned.  The  father  complied,  and 
the  lad  took  his  feat  agmn ; whereupon  I 
wen:  to  him  and  kifted  his  hand,  which  my 
mafter  took,  and  made  him  ftroke  me  gently  , 
with  it. 

In  the  midft  of  dinner,  my  miftrefs’s 
favourite  cat  leaped  into  her  lap.  I heard 
a noife  behind  me  like  that  of  a dozen 
ftocking-weavers  at  work;  and,  turning 
my  head,  I found  it  proceeded  from  the 
purring  of  that  animal,  who  feemed  to  be 
three  times  larger  than  an  ox,  as  I com- 
puted by  the  view  of  her  head,  and  one  of 
her  paws,  while  her  miftrefs  was  feeding 
and  ftroking  her.  The  fiercenefs  of  this 
creature’s  countenance  altogether  difeom- 
pofed  me,  though  I ftood  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  table,  above  fifty  feet  olF,  and  al- 
though my  miftrefs  held  her  fall,  for  fear 
file  might  give  a fpring,  and  feize  me  in 
her  talons.  But  it  happened  there  was  no 
danger;  for  the  cat  took  not  the  leaft  no- 
tice of  me,  when  my  mafter  placed  me 
within  three  yards  of  her.  And  as  I have 
been  always  told,  and  found  true  by  ex- 
perience in  my  travels,  that  flying  or  dif- 
co/ering  fear  before  a fierce  animal  is  a 
certain  way  to  make  it  purfue  or  attack 
you,  fo  I refolved  in  this  dangerous  junc- 
ture to  (hew  no  manner  of  concern.  I 
walked  with  intrepidity  five  or  fix  times 
before  the  very  head  of  the  cat,  and  came 
within  half  a yard  of  her;  wffiereupon  fli^ 
drew  herfelf  back,  as  if  flie  were  more 
afraid  of  me.  1 had  lefs  apprehenfion 
concerning  the  dogs,  w’hereof  three  or  four 
came  into  the  room,  as  it  is  ufual  in  far- 
mers houfes;  one  of  which  was  a maftift 
equal  in  bulk  to  four  elephants,  and  a grey- 
hound fome  what  taller  than  the  mallifi-,  but 
not  fo  large. 

When  dinner  was  almoft  done,  the  nurfe 
oame  in  with  a child  cf  a year  old  in  her 
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Srms,  who  immediately  fpied  me,  and  be- 
gan a fquall  that  you  might  have  heard  from 
London  bridge  to  Chelfea,  after  the  ufual 
oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a play-thing. 
The  mother  out-of  pure  indulgence  took  me 
up,  and  put  me  towards  the  child,  who  pre- 
fently  feized  m.e  by  the  middle,  and  got  my 
head  into  his  mouth,  where  I roared  fo  loud 
that  the  urchin  was  frighted,  and  let  me 
drop ; and  I Ihould  infallibly  have  broke 
my  neck,  if  the  mother  liad  not  held  her 
apron  under  me.  The  nurfe,  to  quiet  her 
babe,  made  ufe  of  a rattle,  which  was  a 
kind  ofhollow  vefl'el  filled  with  great  Hones, 
andfaflened  by  a cable  to  the  child’s  waift: 
butall  in  vain,  fo  that  fhe  was  forced  to  ap- 
ply the  laft  remedy,  by  giving  it  fuck.  1 mull 
confefs  no  objeft  ever  difgulled  me  fo  much 
as  the  fight  of  her  monftrous  bread,  which  I 
cannot  tell  what  to  compare  with,  fo  as  to 
give  the  curious  reader  an  idea  of  its  bulk, 
drape,  and  colour.  It  flood  prominent  fix 
feet,  and  could  not  be  lefs  than  fixteen  in 
circumference.  The  nipple  was  about  half 
the  bignefs  of  my  head,  and  the  hue  both  of 
that  and  the  dug  fo  varied  with  fpots,  pim- 
ples, and  freckles,  that  nothing  could  ap- 
pear more  naufeous : fori  had  a near  fight 
of  her,  fire  fitting  down  the  more  conveni- 
ently to  give  fuck,  and  I ftanding  on  the 
table.  This  made  me  refleil  upon  the  fair 
fkins  of  our  Englifh  ladies,  who  appear  fo 
beautiful  to  us,  only  becaufe  they  are  of  our 
own  fize,  and  their  defefts  not  to  be  feen  but 
through  a magnifying-glafs,  where  we  find 
by  experiment,  that  the  fmootheft  and  whit- 
ed fkins  look  rough  and  courfe,  and  ill- co- 
loured. 

I remember,  w'hen  I was  at  Lilliput,  the 
complexion  of  thofe  diminutive  people  ap- 
peared tome  the  faired  in  the  world;  and 
calking  upon  this  fubjedl  with  a perfon  of 
learning  there,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  he  faid  that  my  face  appeared 
much  fairer  and  fmoother  when  he  looked 
on  me  from  the  ground,  than  it  did  upon  a 
nearer  view,  when  I took  him  up  in  my 
hand  and  brought  him  clofe,  which  he  con- 
feffed  was  at  fird  a very  diocking  fight.  He 
faid  he  could  difeover  great  holes  in  my 
fkin  ; that  the  dumps  of  my  beard  were  ten 
times  dronger  than  the  bridles  of  a boar, 
and  my  complexion  made  up  of  feveral  co- 
lours altogether  difagreeable ; although  I 
mud  beg  leave  to  fay  for  myfelf,  that  I am 
as  fair  as  mod  of  my  fex  and  country,  and 
very  little  fun-burnt  by  all  my  travels.  On 
the  other  fide,  difeourfing  of  the  ladies  in 
that  emperor’s  court,  he  ufed  to  tell  me 


one  had  freckles,  another  too  wide  a mouth, 
a third  too  large  a nofe,  nothing  of  which 
I was  able  to  didinguifli.  I confefs  this 
refledion  was  obvious  enough ; which,  how- 
ever, 1 could  not  forbear,  led  the  reader 
might  think  thofe  vad  creatures  were  adu- 
ally  deformed  ; for  I mud  do  them  judice 
to  fay,  they  are  a comely  race  of  people ; 
and  particularly  the  features  of  my  maker’s 
countenance,  although  he  were  but  a farmer, 
when  I beheld  him  from  the  height  offixty 
feet,  appeared  very  well  proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  mader  went 
out  to  his  labourers,  and,  as  I could  difeo- 
ver by  his  voice  and  gedure,  gave  his  wife 
a ftrid  charge  to  take  care  of  me.  I was 
very  much  tired,  and  difpofed  to  deep; 
which  my  miftrefs  perceiving,  flie  put  me 
on  her  own  bed,  and  covered  me  with  a 
clean  white  handkerchief,  but  larger  and 
coarfer  than  the  main-fail  of  a man  of 
war. 

I dept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamed 
I was  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children, 
which  aggravated  my  forrows,  when  I a- 
waked,  and  found  myfelf  alone  in  a vad 
room,  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  above  two  hundred  high,  lying 
in  a bed  twenty  yards  wide.  My  midrefs 
was  gone  about  her  houfehold  affiiirs,  and 
had  locked  me  in.  The  bed  was  eight 
yards  from  the  floor.  Some  natural  necef- 
fities  required  me  to  get  down : I durd  not 
prefume  to  call,  and,  if  I had,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  with  fuch  a voice  as  mine,  at 
fo  great  a didance  as  from  the  room  where 
I lay  to  the  kitchen  where  the  family  kept. 
While  I was  under  thefe  circumdances,tvvo 
rats  crept  up  the  curtains,  and  ran  fmelling 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  bed.  One 
of  them  came  up  almod  to  my  face,  where- 
upon I rofe  in  a fright,  and  drew  out  my 
hanger  to  defend  myfelf.  Thefe  horrible 
animals  had  the  boldnefs  to  attack  me  on 
both  fides,  and  one  of  thepi  held  his  fore- 
feet at  my  collar  ; but  I had  the  good  for- 
tune to  rip  up  his  belly,  before  he  could  do 
me  any  mifehief.  He  fell  down  at  my  feet, 
and  the  other  feeing  the  fate  of  his  comrade 
made  his  efcape,  but  not  without  one  good 
v*’’Ound  on  the  back,  which  I gave  him  as  he 
fled,  and  made  the  blood  run  trickling  from 
him.  After  this  exploit  I walked  gently  to 
and  fro  on  the  bed  to  recover  my  breath, 
and  lofs  of  fpirits.  Thefe  creatures  were  of 
the  fize  of  a large  madift,  but  infinitely  more 
nimble  and  fierce,  fo  that,  if  1 had  taken  off 
my  belt  before  I went  to  deep,  I mud  in- 
fallibly have  been  tom  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured. 
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voured.  I meafured*  the  tail  of  the  dead 
rat,  and  found  it  to^'be  two  yards  long, 
wanting  an  inch;  but  it  went  againft  my 
Eomach  to  drag  the  carcafe  off  the  bed, 
where  it  lay  ftili  bleeding;  I obfervcd  it 
had  yet  fome  life,  but,  with  a ftrong  flalh 
crofs  the  neck,  J thoroughly  difpatched 
it. 

Soon  after  my  midrefs  came  into  the 
room,  who  feeing  me  all  bloody,  ran  and 
took  me  up  in  her  hand.  I pointed  to  the 
dead  rat,  fmiling,  and  making  other  figns 
to  diew  1 was  not  hurt,  whereat  fhe  was 
extremely  rejoiced,  calling  the  m'.id  to 
take  up  the  dead  rat  with  a pair  of  tongs, 
and  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then  (he 
fet  me  on  a table,  where  I fhewed  her  my 
hanger  all  bloody,  and,  wiping  it  on  the 
lappet  of  my  coat,  returned  it  to  the  fcab- 
bard.  I v/as  preffed  to  do  more  than  one 
thing,  which  another  could  not  do  for  me, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  my 
midrefs  underdand  that  I defired  to  be  fet 
down  on  the  floor ; which  after  fhe  had 
done,  my  bafhfulnefs  would  not  fuffer  me  to 
exprefs  myfelf  farther,  than  by  pointing  to 
the  door  and  bowing  feveral  tinres.  . The 
good  wom.an,  with  much  difficulty,  at  lad 
perceived  what  I would  be  at,  and  taking 
me  up  again  in  her  hand,  walked  into  the 
garden,  where  fhe  fet  me  down.  I went 
on  one  fide  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
beckoning  to  her  not  to  look  or  to  follow 
me,  I hid  myfelf  between  two  leaves  of 
forrel,  and  there  difeharged  the  neceflities 
of  nature. 

I hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excufe  me 
for  dwelling  on  thefe  and  the  like  particu- 
lars, which,  however  infignificant  they  may 
.appear  to  grovelling  vulgar  minds,  yet  will 
certainly  help  a phiiofopher  to  enlarge  his 
thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply  them 
to  the  benefit  of  public  as  well  as  private 
life,  which  was  my  foie  defign  in  prefenting 
this  and  other  accounts  of  my  travels  to  the 
world;  wherein  I have  been  chiefly  ftudious 
of  truth,  without  affiedling  any  ornam.ents  of 
learning  or  of  dyle.  But  the  v/hole  feene 
of  this  voyage  made  fo  llrong  an  impreiTion 
on  my  mind,  and  is  fo  deeply  fixed  in  my 
memory,  that  in  committing  it  to  paper  I 
did  not  omit  one  material  circumflance : 
however,  upon  a flrifl  review,  I blotted  out 
feveral  paffages  of  lefs  moment  which  were 
in  my  frft  copy,  for  fear  of  being  cenfured 
as  tedious  and  trilling,  wheicoF  travellers 
are  often,  perhaps  not  without  j.ukloe;  ac- 
cufed. 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

CHAP.  IL 

A dcfcriptlo7i  of  the  fanner  s daughter.  Tie 
author  carried  to  a tnarket-tonjon^  and  then 
to  the  metropolis,  ^he  particulars  of  his 
journey. 

My  millrefs  had  a daughter  of  nine 
years  old,  a child  of  towardly  parts  for 
her  age,  very  dexterous  at  her  needle, 
and  fkiiful  in  dreffiing  her  baby.  Her  mo- 
ther and  fhe  contrived  to  ft  up  the  baby’s 
cradle  for  me  againfl  night;  the  cradle 
was  put  into  a fmall  drawer  of  a cabinet, 
and  the  drawer  placed  upon  a hanging  , 
fhelf,  for  fear  of  the  rats.  This  was  my  | 
bed  all  the  time  I flayed  with  thofe  people, 
though  made  more  convenient  by  degrees, 
as  I began  to  learn  their  language,  and  ' 
make  my  wants  known.  This  young  girl 
was  fo  handy,  that,  after  I had  once  or 
twice  pulled  off  my  deaths  before  her,  fhe 
was  able  to  drefs  and  undrefs  me,  though  I 
never  gave  her  that  trouble  when  fhe  would 
let  me  do  either  myfelf.  She  made  me  feven 
fhirts,  and  fome  other  linen,  of  as  fine  cloth 
as  couId.be  got,  which  indeed  was  coarfer 
than  fack-cloth;  and  thefe  die  conflantly 
wafhed  for  me  with  her  own  hands.  She  was 
likewife  my  fchool-miftrefs  to  teach  me  the 
language : when  I pointed  to  any  thing,  die 
told  me  the  name  of  it  in  her  own  tongue, 
fo  that  in  a few  days  I was  able  to  call  for 
whatever  I had  a mind  to.  She  was  very 
good-natured,  and  not  above  forty  feet 
high,  being  little  for  her  age.  She  gave 
me  the  name  of  Grildrig,  which  the  family 
took  up,  and  afterwards  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  word  imports  what  the  Latins 
call  nanunculusy  the  Italians  homiincehtinoy 
and  the  Englifh  mannikin.  To  her  I chiefly 
owe  my  prefervation  in  tliat  country ; v/e 
never  parted  while  I was  there:  I called 
her  my  Glumdalclitchj  or  little  nurfe ; and  1 
diould  be  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  if  1 
omitted  this  honourable  mention  of  her  care 
and  affedion  towards  me,  which  I heartily 
wifh  it  lay  in  my  power  to  requite  as  fhe 
deferves,  inflead  of  being  the  innocent,  but 
unhappy  inflrument  of  her  difgrace,  as  I 
have  too  much  reafon  to  fear. 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked  of 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  my  mailer  had 
found  a ftrange  animal  in  the  field,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a fplacknucky  bat  exadly 
fhaped  in  every  part  like  a human  creature; 
which  it  likewife  imitated  in  all  its  adions; 
f ccrucd  to  fpeak  in  a little  language  of  its 
Liu  already  learned  feveral  words  of 
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theirs,  went  ere£l  upon  two  legs,  was  tame 
and  gentle,  would  come  when  it  was  called, 
do  whatever  it  was  bid,  had  the  finefh  limbs 
in  the  world,  and  a complexion  fairer  than 
a noblemaa’s  daughter  of  three  years  old. 
Another  farmer  who  lived  hard  by,  and  was 
a particular  friend  of  my  mailer,  came  on 
a vifit  on  purpofe  to  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  this  {lory.  1 was  immediately  produced, 
and  placed  upon  a table,  where  I walked  as 
J was  commanded,  drew  my  hanger,  put  it 
up  again,  made  nriy  reverence  to  my  maf- 
ter’s  guell,  alked  him  in  his  own  language 
how  he  did,  and  told  him  he  was  welcome, 
juft  as  my  little  nurfe  had  inilruded  me. 
This  man,  who  was  old  and  dim-fighted, 
put  on  his  fpcdacles  to  behold  me  better, 
at  which  J could  not  forbear  laughing  very 
heartily,  for  his  eyes  appeared  like  the  full 
moon  ihining  into  a chamber  at  two  win- 
dows. Our  people,  who  difeovered  the 
caufe  of  my  mirth,  bore  me  company  in 
laughing,  at  which  th^  old  fellow  was  fool 
enough  to  be  angry  and  out  of  countenance. 
He  had  the  charader  of  a great  mifer,  and 
to  my  misfortune,  he  well  deferved  it,  by 
the  curfed  advice  he  gave  my  mailer,  to 
fliew  me  as  a light  upon  a m.arket-day 
in  the  next  town,  which  was  half  an 
hour’s  riding,  about  two-and- twenty  miles 
from  our  houfe.  I guefi'ed  there  was  feme 
mifehief  contriving,  when  I obferved  my 
mailer  and  his  friend  whifpering  long  toge- 
ther, fometimes  pointing  at  me;  and  my 
fears  made  me  fancy  that  I ov^erheard  and 
underftood  Tome  of  their  words.  But  the 
next  morningG!umdalclitch,my  little  nurfe, 
told  me  the  whole  matter,  which  fire  had 
cunningly  picked  out  from  her  mother. 
The  poor  girl  laid  me  on  her  bofom,  and 
fell  a weeping  with  Ihanie  and  grief.  She 
apprehended  fome  mifehief  would  happen 
to  me  from  rude  vulgar  folks,  who  might 
fqueeze  me  to  death,  or  break  one  of 
my  limbs  by  taking  me  in  their  hands. 
She  had  alfo  obferved  how  modeft  I was  in 
my  nature,  how  nicely  1 regarded  my  ho- 
nour, and  what  an  indignity  I ftiould  con- 
ceive it  to  be  expofed  for  money  as  a pub- 
lic fpedlacle  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 
She  faid,  her  papa  and  mamma  had  pro- 
mifed  that  Grildrig  Ihoald  be  hers,  but  now 
fhe  found  they  meant  to  ferve  her  as  they 
did  lail  year,  when  they  pretended  to  give 
her  a lamh,  and  yet,  as  foon  as  it  was  fat, 
fold  it  to  a butcher.  For  my  own  part,  I 
may  truly  affirm,  that  I was  lefs  concerned 
than  my  nurfe.  I had  a ftrong  hope,  which 
never  left  me,  that  I Ihould  one  day  recover 


my  liberty  ; and  as  to  the  ignominy  of 
being  carried  about,  for  a.  monller,  I confi- 
dered  inyfelf  to  be  a perfect  llranger  in  the 
country,  and  that  fuch  a misfortune  could 
never  be  charged  upon  me  as  a reproach,  if 
e^r  I Ihould  return  to  England,  fince  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  himfelf,  in  my  condi- 
tion, mull  have  undergone  the  famediftrefs. 

My  mailer,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  carried  me  in  a box  the  next  day  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  took  along  with 
him  his  little  daughter,  my  nurfe,  upon  a 
pillion  behind  him.  The  box  was  clofe  on 
every  Bde,  with  a little  door  for  me  to  go 
in  and  out,  and  a few  gimlet-holes  to  let  in 
air.  The  girl  had  been  fo  careful  as  to  put 
the  quilt  of  her  baby’s  bed  into  it  for  me 
to  lie  down  on.  However,  [ was  terribly 
lliaken  and  difeompofed  in  this  journey, 
though  it  were  but  of  half  an  hour.  For 
the  horfe  went  about  forty  feet  at  every  Hep, 
and  trotted  fo  high,  that  the  agitation  was 
equal  to  the  rifmg  and  falling  of  a Ihip  in 
a great  llorm,  but  much  more  frequent. 
Our  journey  was  fome  what  farther  than 
from  London  to  St.  Alban’s.  My  mailer 
alighted  at  an  inn  which  he  ufed  to  fre- 
quent; and  after  confulting  a while  with 
the  inn- keeper,  and  making  fome  necelTary 
preparations,  he  hired  the  grultrud  or  crier 
to  give  notice  through  the  town, of  aftrange 
creature  to  be  feen  at  the  fign  of  the  Green 
Eagle, not  fobig  as  a fplacknuck  (an  animal 
in  that  country  very  finely  lhaped,  about  lix 
feet  long)  and  in  every  part  of  the  body 
refembling  an  human  creature,  could  fpeak 
feveral  words,  and  perform  an  hundred  di- 
verting tricks. 

I was  placed  upon  a table  in  the  largeft 
room  of  the  inn,  which  might  be  near  three 
hundred  feet  fquare.  My  little  nurfe  Hood, 
on  alow  llool  clofe  to  the  table  to  take  care 
Of  me,  and  dire6l  what  I Ihould  do.  My 
mailer,  to  avoid  a crowd,  would  fulFer  only 
thirty  people  at  a time  to  fee  me.  I walked 
about  on  the  table  as  the  girl  commanded  : 
fhe  alked  me  quellions,  as  far  as  fhe  knew 
my  underllanding  of  the  language  reached, 
and  I anfwered  them  as  loud  as  1 could.  I 
turned  about  feveral  times  to  the  company, 
paid  my  humble  refpedls,  faid  they  were 
welcome,  and  ufed  fome  other  fpeeches 
I had  been  taught.  I took  up  a thimble 
filled  with  liquor,  which  Glumdalclitch  had. 
given  me  for  a cup,  and  drank  their  health. 
1 drew  out  my  hanger,  and  flourilhed  with 
it  after  the  manner  of  fencers  in  England. 
My  nurfe  gave  me  part  of  a ftraw,  which 
I exercifed  as  a pike,  having  learned  the 
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art  iri  my  youth.  I was  that  day  Ihewn 
to  twelve  lets  of  company,  and  as  often 
forced  to  ad  over  again  the  fame  foppe- 
ries, till  I was  half  dead  with  wearinefs  and 
vexation.  For  thofe  who  had  feen  me  made 
fuch  wonderful  reports,  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  break  down  the  doors  to 
come  in.  My  mailer,  for  his  own  intereft, 
would  not  I’uifer  any  one  to  touch  me 
except  my  nurfe ; and  to  prevent  danger, 
benches  were  fet  round  the  table  at  fuch  a 
dillance  as  to  put  me  out  of  every  body’s 
reach.  However,  an  unlucky  fchool-boy 
aimed  a hazrel-nut  diredly  at  my  head, 
which  very  narrowly  milled  me  ; other- 
wife,  it  came  with  fo  much  violence,  that 
it  would  have  infallibly  knocked  out  my 
brains,  for  it  was  almoit  as  large  a^s  a fmall 
pumpion  : but  I had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee 
the  young  rogue  well  beaten,  and  turned 
out  of  the  room.' 

My  maker  gave  public  notice,  that  he 
•would  fltew  me  again  the  next  market-day, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  prepared  a more 
convenient  vehicle  for  me,  which  he  had 
reafon  enough  to  do;  for  I was  fo  tired 
with  my  firll  journey,  and  with  entertain- 
ing company  for  eight  hours  together, 
that  I could  hardly  Hand  upon  my  legs,  or 
fpeak  a word.  It  was  at  leak  three  days 
before  I recovered  my  krength ; and  that 
I might  have  no  rekathome,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  from  an  hundred  miles 
round,  hearing  of  my  fame,  came  to  fee 
me  at  my  maker’s  own  houfe.  There 
could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  perfons  v/ith 
their  wives  and  children  (for  the  country  is 
very  populous;)  and  my  maker  demanded 
the  rate  of  a full  roo:-n  whenever  ]ie  ihewed 
me  at  home,  although  it  were  only  to  a 
fingle  family : fo  that  for  fome  time  I had 
but  little  eafe  every  day  of  the  week  (ex- 
cept Wednefday,  which  is  their  fabbath) 
although  I were  not  carried  to  the  town. 

My  maker,  finding  how  profitable  I was 
like  to  be,  refolved  to  carry  me  to  the  mok 
confiderable  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing therefore  provided  himfelf  with  all 
things  necefiary  for  a long  journey,  and 
fettled  his  akairs  at  home,  he  took  leave 
of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  17th  of  Auguk 
1703,  about  two  months  after  my  arrival, 
we  fet  out  for  the  metropolis,  fituatcd  near 
the  middle  of  that  empire,  and  about  three 
thoufand  miles  dikance  from  our  houfe; 
my  maker  made  his  daughter  Glurndal- 
clitch  ride  behind  him.  She  carried  me 
on  her  lap  in  a bo.x  tied  about  her  walk. 
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The  girl  had  lined  it  on  all  fxdes  with  th^ 
foftek  cloth  kie  could  get,  well  quilted  un- 
derneath, furnilhedit  with  her  baby’s  bed, 
provided  me  with  linen  and  other  necefih- 
ries,  and  made  every  thing  as  convenient 
as  kie  could.  We  had  no  other  company 
but  a boy  of  the  houfe,  who  rode  after  us 
with  the  luggage. 

My  maker’s  defig n was  to  kiew  me  in 
all  the  towns  by  the  way,  and  to  kep  out 
of  the  road  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  miles, 
to  any  village,  or  perfon  of  quality’s 
houfe,  where  he  might  expe£b  cukom.  We 
made  eafy  journles  of  not  above  feven  or 
eight  fcore  miles  a day;  for  Glumdalciitch, 
on  purpofe  to  fpare  me,  complained  kie 
was  tired  with  the  trotting  of  the  horfe. 
She  often  took  me  out  of  my  box  at  my 
own  defire  to  give  me  air,  and  fhew  me 
the  country,  but  always  held  me  fak  by  a 
leading-kring.  We  pafied  over  five  or  fix 
rivers  many  degrees  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges  ; and  there 
was  hardly  a rivulet  fo  fmall  as  the  Thames 
at  London-bridge.  We  were  ten  weeks  in 
our  journey,  and  I was  (hewn  in  eighteen 
large  towns,  befides  many  villages  and 
private  families. 

On  the  ^6thday  of  Gdober,  we  arrived 
at  the  metropolis,  called  in  their  language 
Lorhrulgriidy  or  Pride  of  the  XJni’verfe.  My 
maker  took  a lodging  in  the  principal  kreet 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  royal  palace, 
and  put  up  bills  in  the  ufual, form,  contain- 
ing an  exad  defcri'ption  of  my  perfon  and 
parts.  He  hired  a large  room  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  He  provided 
a table  fixty  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which 
I was  to-  aft  my  part,  and  pallifadoed  it 
round  three  feet  from  the  edge,  and  as 
many  high,  to  prevent  my  falling  over.  I 
was  kiewn  ten  times  a day,  to  the  wonder 
and  fatisfafiion  of  all  people.  I could  now 
fpeak  the-language  tolerably  well, and  per- 
fedlly  underkood  every  word  that  was  fpo- 
ken  to  me.  Befides,  I had  learned  their 
alphabet,  and  could  make  a fhift  to  explain 
a fentence  here  and  there  ; for  Glumdal- 
ciitch had  been  my  inkrudor  while  we  were 
at  home,  and  at  leifure  hours  during  our 
journey.  She  carried  a little  book  in  her 
pocket,  not  much  larger  than  a Sanfon’s 
Atlas ; it  was  a common  treatiie  for  the  ufe 
of  young  girls,  giving  a (hort  account  of 
their  religion  ; out  of  this  fhe  taupbt  me 
my  letters,  and  interpreted  the  words. 
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author  fent  for  to  court.  The  queen  buys 
him  of  his  mafter  the  farmer,  and  prefnts 
him  to  the  king.  He  difputes  nxjith  his 
viajefy'^s  great  fcbolars.  An  apart7nent  at 
court  pr (.'aided  for  the  author.  He  is  in 
high  fanjour  'with  the  queen.  He  fiands 
up  for  the  honour  of  his  o-zun  coimtry.  His 
quarrels  'with  the  queers  d'warf. 

The  frequent  labours  I underwent  every- 
day, made  in  a few  weeks  a very  confider- 
abie  change  in  my  health:  the  mere  my 
maker  got  by  me,  the  more  infatiable  he 
grew.  I had  quite  lofc  my  ftomach,  and 
was  almoft  reduced  to  a ikeleton.  The 
farmer  obierved  it,  and,  concluding  I muft 
foon  die,  refolved  to  make  as  good  a hand 
of  me  as  he  could.  While  he  was  thus 
reafoning  and  refolving  with  himfelf,  a far- 
dral,  or  gentleman-uiher,  came  from  court, 
commanding  my  maker  to  carry  me  imme- 
diately thither  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
queen  and  her  ladies.  Some  of  the  latter 
had  already  been  to  fee  me,  and  reported 
krange  things  of  my  beauty,  behaviour, 
and  good  fenfe.  Her  majeky,  and  tho'o 
who  attended  her,  were  beyond  meafure 
delighted  with  my  demeanour.  I fell  on 
my  knees,  and  begged  the  honour  of  kif- 
fing  her  imperial  foot ; but  this  gracious 
princefs  held  out  her  little  finger  towards 
me  (after  I was  fet  on  a table)  which  I 
embraced  in  both  my  arms,  and  put  the 
tip  of  it  with  the  utmok  refpedi:  to  my  lip. 
She  made  me  fome  general  quekions  about 
my  country,  and  my  travels,  which  I an- 
fvvered  as  dikinftly,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  I could.  She  aflced,  whether  I would  be 
content  to  live  at  court.  I bowed  down  to 
the  board  of  the  table,  and  humbly  an- 
swered that  I was  my  maker’s  kave;  but 
if  I were  at  my  own  difpofal,  I kiould  be 
proud  to  devote  my*^  life  to  her  majeky’s 
fervice.  She  then  afleed  my  maker,  whe- 
ther he  were  willing  to  fell  me  at  a good 
price.  He,  who  apprehended  I could  not 
live  a month,  was  ready  enough  to  part 
with  me,  and  demanded  a thoufand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  were  ordered  him  on  the 
fpot,  each  piece  being  about  the  bignefs  of 
eight  hundred  moidores;  but  allowing  for 
the  proportion  of  all  things  between  that 
country  and  Europe,  and  the  high  price  of 
gold  among  them,  was  hardly  fo  great  a 
fum  as  a thoufand  guineas  would  be  in 
England.  I then  faid  to  the  queen,  knee 
I was  now  her  majeky’s  mok  humble  crea- 
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ture  and  vakal,  I muk  beg  the  favour  that 
Glumdalclitch,  who  had  always  tended  me 
witli  fo  much  care  and  kindnek^  and  un- 
derkood  to  do  it  fo  well,  might  be  admit- 
ted into  her  fervice,  and  continue  to  be  my 
nurfe  and  inkruflor.  Her  majeky  agreed 
to  my  petition,  and  eafily  got  the  farmer’s 
confent,  who  was  glad  enough  to  have  his 
daughter  preferred  at  court,  and  the  poor 
girl  herfelf  vvas  not  able  to  hide  her  joy : 
my  late  maker  withdrew,  bidding  me  fare- 
well, and  faying  he  had  left  me  in  a good 
fervice;  to  which  I replied  not  a word, 
only  making  him  a flight  bow. 

The  queen  obferved  my  coldnefs,  and, 
when  the  farmer  was  gone  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, a&ed  me  the  reafon.  I made  bold 
to  tell  her  majeky,  that  1 owed  no  other 
obligation  to  my  late  maker,  than  his  not 
dafliing  out  the  brains  of  a poor  harm- 
lefs  creature  found  by  chance  in  his  field ; 
which  obligation  vvas  amply  recompenfed 
by  the  gain  he  had  made  by  me  in  (hewing 
m.e  through  half  the  kingdom,  and  the 
price  he  had  now  fold  me  for.  I’hat  tlie 
life  I had  fince*led,  vvas  laborious  enough 
to  kfll  an  animal  of  ten  times  my  krength. 
That  my  health  was  much  impaired  by  the 
continual  drudgery  of  entertaining  the  rab- 
ble every  hour  of  the  day  ; and  that,  if  my 
maker  had  not  thought  my  life  in  danger, 
her  majeky  would  not  have  got  fo  cheap  a 
bargain.  But  as  I vvas  out  of  all  (ear  of 
being  ill-treated  under  the  protedion  of  i'o 
great  and  good  an  emprefs,  the  ornament 
of  nature,  the  darling  of  the  world,  the  de- 
light of  her  fubjciks,  the  phoenix  of  the 
creation  ; fo  I hoped  my  late  maker’s  ap- 
prehenfions  would  appear  to  be  groundlds, 
for  I already  found  my  fpirits  to  revive 
by  the  influence  of  her  mok  auguk  pre- 
fence. 

This  was  the  fum  of  my  fpeech,  deliver- 
ed with  great  improprieties  and  hefitation; 
the  latter  part  was  altogether  framed  in 
the  kyle  peculiar  to  that  people,  whereof  I 
learned  fome  phrafes  from  Glumdalclitch, 
while  (he  vvas  carrying  me  to  court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for 
my  defecUvenefs  in  fpeaking,  was  however 
furprifed  at  fo  much  vvit  and  good  fenfe  in 
fo  diminutive  an  animal,  bhe  took  me  in 
her  own  hand,  and  carried  me  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  retired  to  his  cabinet.  His 
majeky,  a prince  of  much  gravity  and 
aukere  countenance,  not  well  obferving 
my  ihape  at  (irk  view,  afeed  the  queen  af- 
ter a cold  manner,  how  long  it  was  knee  (he 
3 S 2 grew 
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grew  fond  of  a fplacknuck  F for  fuch  it 
feems  he  took  me  to  be,  as  I lay  upon  my 
bread  in  licr  majedy’s  right  hand.  Bat 
this  princels,  who  hath  an  infinite  deal  of 
wit  and  humour,  fet  me  gently  on  my  feet 
upon  the  fcrutore,  and  commanded  me  to 
give  his  majedy  an  account  of  myfelf, 
whicli  I did  in  a very  few  words ; and 
Gluindalclitch,  who  attended  at  the  cabi- 
net door,  and  could  not  endure  1 diould  be 
out  of  her  fight,  being  admitted,  confirm- 
ed all  that  had  paded  from  my  arrival  at 
her  father’s  houfe. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned  a 
perfon  as  any  in  his  dominions,  had  been 
educated  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
particularly  mathematics  ; yet  when  he  ob- 
ferved  my  ihape  cxaflly,  and  faw  me  walk 
eredl,  before  1 began  to  fpeak,  conceived 
I might  be  a piece  of  clock-work  (which 
is  in  that  country  arrived  to  a very  great 
perfedtion)  contrived  by  fome  ingenious 
artifc.  But  when  he  heard  my  voice,  and 
found  what  I delivered  to  be  regular  and 
rational,  he  could  not  conceal  his  aftonifii- 
ment.  He  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with 
the  relation  I gave  him  of  the  manner  I 
came  into  his  kingdom,  but  thought  it  a 
ftory  concerted  between  Glumdalclitch 
and  her  father,  who  had  taught  me  a fet  of 
words  to  make  me  fell  at  a better  price. 
Upon  this  imagination  he  put  feveral  other 
queRions  to  m.e,  and  itill  received  rational 
anfvvers,  no  otherwife  defediive  than  by  a 
foreign  accent,  and  an  imperfedl  know- 
ledge in  the  language,  with  fome  ruRic. 
phrafes  which  I had  learned  at  the  far- 
mer’s houfe,  and  did  not  fuit  the  polite 
Idyle  of  a court. 

His  majeRy  fent  for  three  great  fcholars, 
who  were  then  in  their  weekly  waiting, 
according  to  the  cuRom  in  that  country. 
Thefe  gentlemen,  after  they  had  a»while 
examined  my  Riape  with  much  nicety, 
were  of  different  opinions  concerning  me. 
They  all  agreed,  that  I could  not  be  pro- 
duced according  to  the  regular  laws  of  na- 
ture, becaufe  I was  not  framed  with  a ca- 
pacity of  preferving  my  life  either  by  fwift- 
nefs,  or  climbing  of  trees,  or  digging  holes 
in  the  earth.  They  obferved  by  my  teeth, 
which  they  viewed  with  great  exaflnefs, 
that  I was  a carnivorous  animal ; yet  moft 
quadrupeds  being  an  over-match  for  me, 
and  field-mice  with  fome  others  too  nim- 
ble, they  could  not  imagine  how  I ffiould 
be  able  to  fupport  myfelf,  unlefs  1 fed 
upon  fnails  and  other  infefts,  which  they 
offered,  by  many  learned  arguments,  to 
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evince  that  I could  not  pofiibly  do  *.  One 
of  thefe  virtuofi  feemed  to  think  that  I 
might  be  an  embryo,  or  abortive  birth. 
But  this  opinion  was  rejefled  by  the  other 
two,  who  obferved  my  limbs  to  be  perfefl 
and  finiffied,  and  that  I had  lived  feveral 
years,  as  it  was  nianifcft  From  my  beard, 
the  ftumps  whereof  they  plainly  difeovered 
through  a magnifying  glafs.  They  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  a dwarf,  becaufe  my 
littlencfs  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  com- 
parifon  ; for  tlie  queen’s  favourite  dwarf, 
the  fmalleR  ever  known  in  that  kingdom, 
was  near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much 
debate  they  concluded  unanimoufly,  that  I 
was  only  relplum  fudeath^  which  is  inter- 
preted literally  lufus  naturae',  a determina- 
tion exadly  agreeable  to  the  modern  phi- 
lofophy of  Europe,  whofe  profeflbrs,  dif- 
daining  the  old  evafion  of  occult  caufes, 
whereby  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  difguife  their  ignorance, 
have  invented  this  wonderful  folution  of  all 
difficulties,  to  the  unfpeakable  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

After  this  decifiveconclufion,  1 intreated 
to  be  heard  a word  or  two.  1 applied  my- 
felf to  the  king,  and  afllired  his  majefly 
that  I came  from  a country  which  abound- 
ed with  feveral  millions  of  both  fexes,  and 
of  my  own  ftature;  where  the  animals, 
trees,  and  houfes  were  all  in  proportion, 
and  where  by  confequence  1 might  be  as 
able  to  defend  myfelf,  and  to  find  fuRe- 
nance,  as  any  of  his  majeRy ’s  fubjeds 
could  do  here;  which  I took  for  a full  an- 
fwer  to  thofe  gentlemen’s  arguments.  To 
this  they  only  replied  with  a fmile  of  con- 
tempt, laying,  that  the  farmer  had  in- 
Rruded  me  very  well  in  my  lefibn  f . The 
king,  who  had  a much  better  underRand- 
ing,  difmiffing  his  learned  men,  fent  for  the 
farmer,  who  by  good  fortune  was  not  yet 
gone  out  of  town:  having  therefore  firff 
examined  him  privately,  and  then  confront- 
ed him  with  me  and  the  young  girl,  his 
majeRy  began  to  think  that  what  we  told 
him  might  pofiibly  be  true.  He  defired 

* By  this  reafoning  the  author  probably  intended 
to  ridicule  the  pride  of  thofe  philofophers,  who 
have  thought  fit  to  arraign  the  vvifdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  : 
whofe  cavils  are  fpecious,  like  thofe  of  the  Brob- 
dingnagian  fages,  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  propofed. 

■f  This  fatire  is  levelled  againft  all,  who  rejeff 
thofe  fitt^s  for  which  they  ca.nnot  perfedly  account, 
notwithflandlng  the  abfurdity  of  rejecting  the  tefii- 
mony  by  which  they  are  fupported. 
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the  queen  to  order  that  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  of  me,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  Glumdalclitch  fhould  flill  continue  in 
her  office  of  tending  me,  becaufe  he  ob- 
ferved  we  had  a great  affedtion  for  each 
other,  A convenient  apartment  was  pro- 
vided for  her  at  court;  (he  had  a fort  of 
governefs  appointed  to  take  care  of  her 
education,  a maid  to  drefs  her,  and  two 
other  fervants  for  menial  offices;  but  the 
care  of  me  was  wholly  appropriated  to 
herfelf.  The  queen  commanded  her  own 
cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a box  that  might 
ferve  me  for  a bed-chamber,  after  the  mo- 
del that  Glumdalclitch  and  1 fhould  agree 
upon.  This  man  was  a moft  ingenious 
artifi,  and,  according  to  my  diredlions,  in 
three  weeks  fin  idled  for  me  a wooden 
chamber  of  fixteen  feet  fquare,  and  twelve 
high,  with  faffi-windows,  a door,  and  two 
clofets,  like  a London  bed-chamber.  The 
board  that  made  the  ceiling  was  to  be  lift- 
ed up  and  down  by  two  hinges,  to  put  in  a 
bed  ready  furnifhed  by  her  majefey’s  up- 
holfterer,  which  Glumdalclitch  took  out 
every  day  to  air,  made  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  letting  it  down  at  night,  locked 
up  the  roof  over  me.  A nice  workman, 
who  was  famous  for  little  curiofities,  under- 
took to  make  me  two  chairs,  with  backs 
and  frames,  of  a fubftance  not  unlike  ivo- 
ry, and  two  tables,  with  a cabinet  to  put 
my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted  on 
all  fides,  as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  ceil- 
ing, to  prevent  any  accident  from  the  care- 
leflhefs  of  thofe  who  carried  me,  and  to 
break  the  force  of  a jolt  when  I went  in  a 
coach.  I defired  a lock  for  my  door,  to 
prevent  rats  and  mice  from  coming  in : 
the  fmith,  after  feveral  attempts,  made  the 
fmallell  that  ever  was  feen  among  them, 
for  I have  known  a larger  at  the  gate  of 
a gentleman’s  houffi  in  England.  I made 
a fhift  to  keep  the  Ley  in  a pocket  of  my 
own,  fearing  Glumdalclitch  might  lofe  it. 
The  queen  likewife  ordered  the  thinneft 
filks  that  could  be  gotten  to  make  me 
clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an  Englifli 
blanket,  very  cumberfome  till  I was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them.  They  were  after  the 
fafliion  of  the  kingdom,  partly  refembling 
the  Perfian,  and  partly  the  Chinefe,  and 
are  a very  grave  and  decent  habit. 

The  queen  became  fo  fond  of  my  com- 
pany, that  fhe  could  not  dine  without  me. 

I had  a table  placed  upon  the  fame  at 
which  her  majefty  eat,  juft  at  her  left  el- 
bow, and  a chair  to  lit  on.  Glumdalclitch 
Hood  on  a ftool  on  the  floor  near  my  table. 


to  affift  and  take  care  of  me.  I had  an 
entire  fet  of  fllver  di flies  and  plates,  and 
other  neceflaries,  which,  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  the  queen,  were  not  much  bigger 
than  what  I have  feen  in  a London  toy- 
fliop,  for  the  furniture  of  a baby-houfe  : 
thefe  my  little  nurfe  kept  in  her  pocket  in 
a fllver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meals  as  I 
wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them  herfelf. 
No  perfon  dined  with  the  queen  but  the 
two  princeflTes  royal,  the  elder  fixteen  years 
old,  and  the  younger  at  that  time  thirteen 
and  a month.  Her  majefty  ufed  to  put  a 
bit  of  meat  upon  one  of  my  diflies,  out  of 
which  I carved  for  myfelf ; and  her  diver- 
fion  was  to  fee  me  eat  in  miniature.  For 
the  queen  (who  had  indeed  but  a weak 
ftomach)  took  up  at  one  mouthful  as  much 
as  a dozen  Englilh  farmers  could  eat  at  a 
meal,  which  to  me  was  for  fome  time  a 
very  naufeous  fight  *.  She  would  craunch 
the  wing  of  a lark,  bones  and  all,  between 
her  teeth,  although  it  were  nine  times  as 
large  as  that  of  a full  grown  turkey  ; and 
put  a bit  of  bread  in  her  mouth,  as  big  as 
two  twelve-penny  loaves.  She  drank  out 
of  a golden-cup,  above  a hogfhead  at  a 
draught.  Her  knives  were  twice  as  long 
as  a feythe,  fet  ftrait  upon  the  handle.  The 
fpoons,  forks,  and  other  inftruments,  were 
all  in  the  fame  proportion.  I remember, 
when  Glumdalclitch  carried  me  out  of  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  fome  of  the  tables  at  court, 
where  ten  or  a dozen  of  thefe  enorrrious 
knives  and  forks  were  lifted  up  together, 
I thought  I had  never  till  then  beheld  fo 
terrible  a fight. 

It  is  the  cuftom,  that  every  Wednefday 
(which,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  their 
ffibbath)  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal 
ilTue  of  both  fexes,  dine  together  in  the 
apartment  of  his  majefty,  to  whom  I was 
now  become  a great  favourite;  and  at 
thefe  times  my  little  chair  and  table  were 

* Among  other  dreadful  and  dlfguftlng  images 
which  cuftom  has  rendered  familiar,  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  eating  animal  food : he  who  has 
ever  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  fkeleton.  of 
a beaft  which  has  been  picked  whole  by  birds  or 
vermin,  muft  confefs  that  habit  only  could  have 
enabled  him  to  endure  the  fight  of  the  mangled 
bones  and  flefti  of  a dead  carcafe  which  every  day 
cover  his  table;  and  he  who  refledls  on  tlie  num- 
ber of  lives  that  have  been  facrificed  to  fuftain 
his  own,  fhould  enquire  by  what  the  account  has 
been  balanced,  and  whether  his  life  is  become 
proportionably  of  more  value  by  the  exercile  of 
virtue  and  piety,  by  the  fuperior  happinefs  which 
he  has  communicated  to  reafonable  beings,  and 
by  the  glory  which  his  Intellejft  has  aferibed  to 
God. 
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placed  at  his  left  hand  before  one  of  the 
ialt- cellars.  This  prince  took  a pleafure 
in  converfiDg  with  me,  enquiring  into  the 
manners,  religion,  laws,  government,  and 
learning  of  Europe;  wherein  I gave  him 
the  bell  account  I was  able.  His  appre- 
henfion  was  To  clear,  and  his  judgment  fo 
exad,  that  he  made  very  wife  reflexions 
and  obfervations  upon  all  1 faid.  But  I 
confefs,  that  after  1 liad  been  a little  too 
copious  in  talking  of  my  own  beloved 
country,  of  our  trade,  and  wars  by  fca  and 
land,  ofourfehifrns  in  religion,  and  parties 
in  the  (late;  the  prejudices  of  his  educa- 
tion prevailed  fo  far,  that'  he  could  not  for- 
bear taking  me  up  in  his  right  hand,  and 
broking  me  gently  with  the  other,  after  an 
hearty  tit  of  laughing,  alkcd  me,  whether 
I was  a whig  or  tory  ? 7'hen  turning  to 
his  firfl:  minifter,  who  w^aited  behind  him 
with  a white  llaff  near  as  tali  as  the 
inain-mafi;  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  ob- 
ferved  how  contemptible  a thing  w^as  hu- 
man grandeur,  which  could  be  mimicked 
by  fuch  diminutive  infeXs  as  I : arid  yet, 
fays  he,  I dare  engage,  thefe  creatures 
have  their  titles  and  diftinXions  of  honour ; 
they  contrive  little  nefes  and  burrows,  that 
they  call  houfes  and  cities ; they  make  a 
figure  in  drefs  and  equipage;  they  love, 
they  fight,  they  difpute,  they  cheat,  they 
betray.  And  thus  he  continued  on,  while 
my  colour  came  and  went  feveral  times 
with  indignation  to  hear  our  noble  country, 
the  millrefs  of  arts  and  arms,  the  fcourge 
of  France,  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe,  the  feat 
of  virtue,  piety,  honour,  and  truth,  the 
pride  and  envy  of  the  world,  fo  conteinp- 
tuoufly  treated. 

But  as  I was  not  in  a condition  to  refent 
injuries,  fo  upon  mature  thoughts  J began 
to  doubt  w'hcther  I was  injured  or  no. 
For,  after  having  been  accuftomed  feveral 
months  to  the  fight  and  converfe  of  this 
people,  and  obferved  every  objeX  upon 
which  I call  mine  eyes  to  be  of  propor- 
tionable magnitude,  the  horror  I had  at 
firfl  conceived  from  the  bulk  and  afpeX 
was  fofar  worn  off,  that  if  I had  then  beheld 
a company  of  Englifli  lords  and  ladies  in 
their  finery  and  birth-day  clothes,  aXing 
their  feveral  parts  in  the  mofl  courtly  man- 
ner of  flrutting,  and  bow  ing,  and  prating, 
to  fay  the  truth,  I fhoald  have  been  flrong- 
]y  tempted  to  laugh  as  much  at  them,  as 
the  king  and  his  grandees  did  at  me.  Nei- 
ther indeed  could  I forbear  fhiiling  at  my- 
felf,  when  the  queen  ufed  to  place  me  upon 
rier  hand  towards  a looking-glafs,  by  which 


both  our  perfons  appeared  before  me  in 
full  view  together ; and  there  coul^  be  no-  ‘ 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  the  qompari- 
fon:  lb  that  I really  began  to  imagine 
myfelf  dwindled  many  degrees  below  my 
ufual  fize. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  fo 
much  as  the  queen’s  dvvarf,  who  being  of 
the  low'efl  ibiture  that  was  ever  in  that 
country  (for  I verily  think  he  was  not  full 
thirty  feet  high)  became  fo  infolent  at  fee-  , 

ing  a creature  fo  much  beneath  him,  that  | 

lie  would  always  alFeX  to  fwagger  and  look  i 
big  as  he  pafl’ed  by  me  in  the  queen’s  an-  ‘ 
tichamber,  while  I w^as  Handing  on  fome 
table  talking  with  the  lords  or  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  he  feldom  failed  of  a fmart  word 
or  0/0  upon  my  littlenefs ; againfl  which 
I could  only  re  venge  myfelf  by  calling  him  i 
brother,  challenging  him  to  wrdlle,  and 
fuch  repartees  as  are  ufual  in  the  mouths 
of  court  pages.  One  day,  at  dinner,  this 
malicious  little  cub  was  fo  nettled  with  ' 
fomething  I had  faid  to  him,  that,  raifmg 
himfdf  upon  the  frame  of  her  majefty’s 
chair,  he  took  me  up  by  the  middle,  as  I I 
was  fitting  down,  not  thinking  any  harm,  1 1 
and  let  me  drop  into  a large  filver  bowl  of  1 1 
cream,  and  then  ran  away  ii^^faft  as  he  j 
could.  I fell  over  head  and  ears,  and,  if  ' | 
I had  not  been  a good  fwimmer,  it  might  j 

have  gone  very  hard  with  me:  tor  Glum-  |j 
dalclitch  in  that  inflan t happened  to  be  at  | 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the  queen  ] 
was  in  -fuch  a fright,  that  ftie  wanted  pre-  ‘ 
fence  of  mind  to  aflifl  me.  But  my  little 
nurfe  ran  to  my  relief,  and  took  me  out, 
after  I had  fwallowed  above  a quart  of 
cream.  I was  put  to  bed;  however  I re- 
ceived no  other  damage  than  the  lofs  of  a i 
fuit  of  clothes,  which  was  utterly  fpoiled. 
The  dwarf  was  foundly  whipped,  and  as  ^ , 

farther  punilhment  f^ed  to  drink  up  the  i 
bowl  of  cream  into^iich  he  had  thrown 
me ; neither  w'as  he  ever  reftored  to  fa- 
vour: for  foon  after  the  queen  beflovved 
him  on  a lady  of  high  quality,  fo  that  I i 
faw  him  no  more,  to  my  very  great  fatif-  [ 
faXion  ; for  I could  not  tell  to  what  extre- 
mity fuch  a malicious  urchin  might  have  - 
carried  his  refentment. 

He  had  before  ferved  me  a feurvy  trick, 
which  fet  the  queen  a laughing,  although 
at  the  fame  time  fhe  was  heartily  vexed, 
and  would  have  immediately  calhiered 
him,  if  I had  not  been  fo  generous  as  to 
intercede.  Her  majefly  had  taken  a mar- 
row-bone upon  her  plate,  and,  after  knock-  ; 
ing  out  the  marrow,  placed  the  bone  again  y 
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in  rh.e  difli  e red,  as  it  flood  before;  the  cake  for  my  breakfafl,  above  twenty  waips, 
dwarf,  watching  his  opportunity,  while  allured  by  the  fmell,  came  flying  into  the 
•Glumdalclitch  was  gone  to  the  fide-board,  room,  humming  louder  than  the  drones  of 


mounted  the  ftool  that  the  flood  on  to  take 
care  of  me  at  meals,  took  me  up  in  both 
hands,  and  fqueezing  my  legs  together, 
wedged  them  into  the  marrow-bone,  above 
my  waifl,  where  I ftuck  for  fome  time, 
and  made  a very  ridiculous  figure.  I be- 
lieve it  was  near  a minute  before  any 
one  knew  what  was  become  of  me ; for  I 
thought  it  below  me  to  -.cry  out.  But,  as 
princes  feldom  get  their  meat  hot,  my  legs 
were  not  fcalded,  only  my  flockings  and 
Breeches  in  a fad  condition.  The  dwarf, 
at  my  intreaty,  had  no  other  punifliraent 
than  a found  whipping. 

I was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen 
upon  account  of  my  fearfulnefs ; and  fhe 
ufed  to  afk  me,  whether  the  people  of  my 
country  were  as  great  cowards  as  myfelf  ? 
The  occaflon  was  this  : the  kingdom  is 
much  peflered  with  flies  in  fumnaer  ; and 
thefe  odious  infeds,  each  of  them  as  big  as 
a Dunflable  lark,  hardly  gave  me  any  reft 
while  I fat  at  dinner  with  their  continual 
humming  and  buzzing  about  mine  ears. 
They  would  fometimes  alight  upon  my 
•vidluals,  and  leave  their  loaihfome  excre- 
anent  or  fpawn  behind,  which  to  me  was 
very  viflble,  though  not  to  the  natives  of 
-that  country,  whofe  large  optics  were  not 
fo  acute  as  mine  in  viewing  fmaller  objects. 
Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon  my  nofe 
or  forehead,  wliere  they  flung  me  to  the 
quick,  fmelHng  very  ofrenfively;  and  I 
could  eafily  trace  that  vifeous  matter, 
which,  our  naturalifls  tell  us,  enables  thofe 
creatures  to  walk  with  their  feet  upwards 
upon  a ceiling.  I had  much  ado  to  de- 
fend myfelf  againft  thefe  deteftable  ani- 
mals, and  could  not  forbear  flarting  when 
they  came  on  my  face.  It  was  the  com- 
mon pradice  of  the  dwarf  to  catch  a num- 
ber of  thefe  infefts  in  his  hand,  as  fchool- 
boys  do  amongft  us,  and  let  them  out 
fuddenly  under  my  nofe,. on  purpofe  to 
frighten  me  and  divert  the  queen.  My 
remedy  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  my 
knife,  as  they  flew  in  the  air,  wherein  my 
dexterity  was  much  admired. 

I remember,  one  morning,  when  Glum- 
dalclitch had  fet  me  in  my  box  upon  a win- 
dow, ss  fhe  ufually  did  in  fair  days  to  give 
me  air  (for  I durft  not  venture  to  let  the 
box  be  hung  on  a nail  out  of  the  window, 
as  we  do  with  cages  in  England)  after  I 
had  lifted  up  one  of  my  falhes,  and  fat 
down  at  my  table  to  eat  a piece  0/  fvvee.t 


as  many  bag-pipes.  Some  of  them  feized 
my  cake,  and  carried  it  peace-meal  away; 
others  flew  about  my  head  and  face,  con- 
founding me  wdth  the  noife,  and  putting 
me  in  the  utmofl  terror  of  their  flings. 
However,  I had  the  courage  to  rife  and 
draw  my  hanger,  and  attack  them  in  the 
aH  I difpatched  four  of  them,  but  the 
reft-  got  away,  and  I prefen tly  fhut  my 
window.  Thefe  infers  were  as  large  as 
partridges:  I took  out  their  flings,  and 
found  them  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
as  fharp  as  needles,  I carefully  preferved. 
them  all,  and  having  fince  Ihewn  them, 
with  fome  other  curiofities,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  upon  my  return  to  England  I 
gave  three  of  them  ro  Grefliam  College, 
and  kept  the  fourth  for  myfelf. 

CHAP.  IV. 

country  deferihed.  A propofal  for  cor- 
reSfing  modern  maps.  The  hinges  palace^ 
and  fome  account  of  the  metropolis.  The 
authors  nvay  rf  travelling.  The  chief 
temple  deferihed. 

I now  intended  to  give  the  reader  a fhort 
defeription  of  this  country,  as  far  as  1 tra- 
velled in  it,  which  was  not  above  two  thou- 
fand  miles  rouud  Lorbrulgrud,  the  metro- 
polis, For  the  queen,  whom  I always 
attended,  never  went  farther,  when  llie  ac- 
companied the  king  in  his  progrefles,  and 
there  ftaid  till  his  majefly  returned  from 
viewing  his  frontiers.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  prince’s  dominions  reached  about 
lix  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  live  in  breadth.  From  whence  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  our  geographers 
of  Europe  are  in  a great  error,  by  fuppo- 
fing  nothing  but  fea  between  Japan  and 
California;  for  it  was  ever  my  opinion, 
that  there  muft  be  a balance  of  earth  to 
counterpoife  the  great  continent  of  Tarta- 
ry; and  therefore  they  ought  to  corredt 
their  maps  and  charts,  by  joining  this  vafl 
tract  of  land  to  the  north-weft  parts  of 
America,  wherein  I ftiall  be  ready  to  lend 
them  my  afliftance. 

The  kingdom  is  apeninfula,  terminated 
to  the  north-eaft  by  a ridge  of  ' mountains 
thirty  miles  high,  which  are  altogether  im- 
pallable  by  reafon  of  the  volcanoes  upon, 
their  tops;  neither  do  the  molt  learned 
know  what  fort  of  mortals  inhabit  beyond 
thofe  mountains,  or  whether  they  be  inha- 
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blted  at  all.  On  the  three  other  Tides  it' 
is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  There  is  not 
one  Tea-port  in  the  wlio’e  kingdom,  and 
thoTe  parts  of  the  coafts  into  which  the 
rivers  inue,  are  lo  full  of  pointed  rocks, 
and  the  Tea  generally  To  rough,  that  there 
is  no  venUi.ing  with  the  fmaileil  of  their 
boats  ; To  that  thefe  people  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  any  commerce  with  the  red 
of  the  world.  But  the  large  rivers  are  full 
of  relTels,  and  abound  with  excellent  filh, 
for  they  feldnm  get  any  from  the  Tea,  be- 
cauTe  thefea-filh  are  of  the  Tame  Tize  with 
thole  in  Europe,  and  conTequently  not 
worth  catching;  whereby  it  is  manifed 
that  nature,  in  thcprodudion  of  plants  and 
animals  of  fo  extraordinary  a bulk,  is  wholly 
confined  to  this  continent,  of  which  I leave 
the  reafons  to  be  determined  by  philofo- 
phers.  Elowever,  now  and  then  they  take 
a whale  that  happens  to  be  dafhed  againft 
the  rock,  which  the  common  people  feed 
on  heartily.  Thefe  whales  J have  known 
fo  large  that  a man  could  hardly  carry  one 
upon  his  fliouiders  ; and  fometimes  Tor  cu- 
rioTity  they  are  brought  in  hampers  to 
Lorbi  ul;;rud  ; I Tavv  one  of  them-in  a diflr 
at  the  king’s  table,  which  paiTcd  for  a ra- 
rity, but  1 did  not  obferve  he  was  fond  of 
it;  for  > think  indeed  the  bignefs  di (gulled 
him,  although  I have  feen  one  fomewhat 
larger  in  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it 
contains  h/ty-one  cities,  near  an  hundied 
walled  tow'iis,  and  a great  nu.mber  of  vil- 
lages. To  fatisfy  my  curious  readers  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  deferibe  Lorbrulgrud. 
This  city  Hands  upon  almolt  two  equal 
parts  on  each  lide  the  river  that  pafics 
through.  It  contains  above  eighty  thoii- 
fand  houfes,  and  above  lix  hundred  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  It  is  in  length  three 
glcmglungs^  (which  make  about  fifty-four 
Englilh  miles)  and  two  and  a half  in 
breadth,  as  I meafured  it  myfelf  in  the 
royal  map  made  by  the  king’s  order,  which 
was  laid  on  the  ground  on  purpofe  forme, 
and  extended  an  hundred  feet ; I paced 
the  diameter  and  circumference  feveral 
times  bare-foot,  and  computing  by  the 
fcale,  meafured  it  pretty  exafUy. 

The  king’s  palace  is  no  regular  edifice, 
but  an  heap  of  building  about  feven  miles 
round : the  chief  rooms  are  generally  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  broad 
and  long  in  proportion.  A coach  was  al- 
lowed to  Glumdalclitch  and  me,  wherein 
her  governefs  frequently  took  her  out  to 
fee  the  town,  or  go  among  the  lliops; 


and  I was  always  of  the  party,  carried  in  ' G 
my  box;  although  the  girl,  at  my  own 
defire,  would  often  take  me  out,  and  hold  * I e( 
me  in  her  hand,  that  I might  more  conve-  ! (« 
nieiitly  view  the  houfes  and  the  people,  as  ^ li 
M^e  palled  along  the  Hreets.  I reckoned  j( 

bur  coach  to  be  about  a fquare  of  Weft-  (' 

minfter-ha1l,  but  not  altogether  fo  high:  I 

how'ever,  I cannot  be  very  exadl.  One  day  • 1 

the  governefs  ordered  our  coachman  to 
ftop  at  feveral  Ihops,  where  the  beggars,  [I  ( 
watching  their  opportunity,  crowded  to  the  j ; i 
fides  of  the  coach,  and  gave  me  the  moll  i 
horrible  fpedlacles  that  ever  an  European  ! 
eye  beheld.  There  was  a woman  with  a 
Cancer  in  her  breaft,  fvvelled  to  a monllrous  ^ 
fize,  full  of  holes,  in  two  or  three  of  w^hich 
I could  have  eafily  crept,  and  covered  my  ' 
whole  body.  I'here.  was  a fellow  with  a i 
w^en  in  his  neck  larger  than  five  wool- 
packs,  and  another  wivh  a couple  of  wood-  j 
en  legs,  each  about  twenty  feet  high.  But 
the  moft  hateful  fight  of  all  was  tlie  lice  1 
cravGing  on  their  clothes.  I could  fee  dif-  |' 
tindlly  the  limbs  of  thefe  vermin  with  my  |.' 
naked  eye,  much  better  than  thofe  of  an  \ i 
European  loufe  through  a microicope,  and  ij 
their  fnouts  with  which  they  routed  like  ] 
fwine.  They  were  the  firlt.  I had  ever  be-  \‘ 
held,  and  1 Ihculd  have  been  curious  enough  !' 
to  dified  one  of  them,  if  1 had  had  proper 
inftruments  (which  1 unluckily  left  behind  f 
me  in  the  Ihip)  although  indeed  the  fight 
was  fo  naufeous,  that  it  perftdly  turned  my  ji 
ftomach. 

Befide  the  large  box  in  wdiich  I w^as  ufii- 
ally  carried,  the  queen  ordered  a fmaller  1 
one  to  be  made  for  me  of  about  twelve  I 
feet  fquare  and  ten  high,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  travelling,  becaufe  the  other  was 
fomewhat  too  large  for  Glumdalclitch’s  j 
lap,  and  cumberfome  in  the  coach  ; it  was 
made  by  the  fame  artift,  whom  1 di  reded 
inthewholecontrivar.ee.  This  travelling-  • 1 
clofet  was  an  exad  fquare,  with  a window 
in  the  middle  of  three  of  the  fquares,  and 
each  window  was  latticed  with  iron  wire 
on  tlie  outfide,  to  prevent  accidents  in  long 
journies.  On  the  fourth  fide,  which  had 
no  window,  two  ftrong  ftaples  w'ere  fixed,  ■ 
through  which  the  perfon  that  carried  me, 
when  I had  a mind  to  be  on  horfeback,  put  : 
a leathern  belt,  and  buckled  it  about  his 
waift.  This  was  always  the  office  of  fome  .- 
grave  trufty  fervant  in  whom  I could  con-  ^ 
fide,  whether  I attended  the  king  and  queen 
ill  their  progrefies,  or  were  difpofed  to  fee 
the  gardens,  or  pay  a vifit  to  fome  great  ^ 
lady  or  minifter  of  Hate  in  the  court,  when  .■ 
Glumdalclitch  g 
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Glumdalclitch  happened  to  be  out  of  or- 
der : for  I foon  began  to  be  known  and 
elleemed  among  the  greateft  orHcers,  I 
fuppofe  more  upon  account  of  their  majef- 
tics  favour  than  any  merit  of  my  own.  In 
journies,  when  I was  weary  of  the  coach,  a 
fervant  on  horfeback  would  buckle  on  my 
box,  and  place  it  upon  a cufliion  before 
him  ; and  there  T had  a full  profpefl  of  the 
country  on  three  fides  from  my  three  win- 
dows. I had  in  this  clofet  a lield-bed  and 
a hammock  hung  from  the  cieling,  two 
chairs,  and  a table,  neatly  fcrewed  to  the 
floor,  to  prevent  being  toffed  about  by  the 
agitation  of  the  horfe  or  the  coach.  And, 
having  been  long  ufed  to  fea- voyages,  thole 
i:  motions,  although  fometimes  very  violent, 

I did  not  much  difcorapofe  me. 

1 Whenever  I had  a mind  to  fee  the  town, 

I it  was  always  in  my  travelling-clofet,  which 
■ Glumdalclitch  held  in  her  lap  in  a kind  of 
[ open  fedan,  after  the  fafhion  of  the  coun- 
(■  try,  borne  by  four  men,  and  attended  by 
I two  others  in  the  queen’s  livery.  The 
i;  people,  who  had  often  heard  of  me,  were 
very  curious  to  crowd  about  the  fedan:  and 
the  girl  was  complaifant  enough  to  make 
' the  bearers  ftop,  and  to  take  me  in  her 
; hand  that  I might  be  more  conveniently 
feen. 

I was  very  defirous  to  fee  the  chief  tem- 
ple, and  particularly  the  tower  belonging 
to  it,  which  is  reckoned  the  higheft  in  the 
kingdom.  Accordingly  one  day  my  nurfe 
carried  me  thither,  but  I may  truly  fay  I 
came  back  difappoinred  ; for  the  height  is 
not  above  three  thoufand  feet,  reckoning 
from  the  ground  to  the  higheft  pinnacle 
: top ; which,  allowing  for  the  difference 

I between  the  fize  of  thofe  people  and  us  in 
i Europe,  is  no  great  matter  for  admiration, 

I:  nor  at  all  equal  in  proportion  (if  I rightly 
I remember)  to  Salilbury  fteeple.  But,  not 
to  detract  from  a nation  to  which  during 
my  life  I lhall  acknowledge  myfelf  ex- 
tremely  obliged,  it  mull  be  allowed  that 
' whatever  this  famous  tower  wants  in  height, 
is  amply  made  up  in  beauty  and  ftrength. 

1 For  the  walls  are  near  an  hundred  feet 
‘ thick,  built  of  hewn  ftone,  whereof  each  is 
! about  forty  feet  fquare,  and  adorned  on  all 
fides  with  datues  of  gods  and  emperors  cut 
in  marble  larger  than  the  life,  placed  in 
their  feveral  niches.  I meafured  a little 
I finger  which  had  fallen  down  from  one  of 
. thefe  flatues,  and  lay  unperceived  among 
fome  rubbifli, and  found  itexadly  four  feet 
and  an  inch  in  length.  Glumdalclitch 
wrapped  it  up  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
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carried  it  home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep 
among  other  trinkets,  of  which  the  girl  was 
very  fond,  as  children  at  her  age  ufually 
are. 

The  king’s  kitchen  is  indeed  a noble 
building,  vaulted  at  top,  and  about  fix 
hundred  feet  high.  The  great  oven  is  not 
fo  wide  by  ten  paces  as  the  cupola  at  St. 
Paul’s : for  I meafured  the  latter  on  pur- 
pofe  after  my  returu.  But  if  I fhould  de- 
feribe  the  kitchen-grate,  the  prodigious 
pots  and  kettles,  the  joints  of  meat  turning 
on  the  fpits,  with  many  other  particulars, 
perhaps  I Ihould  be  hardly  believed ; at 
leall  a fevere  critic  would  be  apt  to  think 
I enlarged  a little,  as  travellers  are  often 
fufpecled  to  do.  To  avoid  which  cenfure, 

I fear  I have  run  too  much  into  the  other 
extreme;  and  that  if  this  treatife  fhould 
happen  to  be  tranflated  into  the  language 
ofBrobdingnag  (which is  thegeneral  name 
of  that  kingdom)  and  tranfmitted  thither, 
the  king  and  his  people  would  have  rea- 
fon  to  complain,  that  I had  done  them  an 
injury  by  a falfe  and  diminutive  reprefen- 
tation. 

His  majefty  feldom  keeps  above  fix  hun- 
dred horfes  in  his  flables:  they  are  gene- 
rally from  fifty-four  to  fixty  feet  high. 
But,  when  he  goes  abioad  on  folemn  days, 
he  is  attended  for  date  by  a militia  guard 
of  five  hundred  horfe,  which  indeed  I 
thought  was  the  moft  fplendid  fight  that 
could  be  ever  beheld,  till  I favv  part  of  his 
army  in  battalia,  whereof  1 fhall  find  ano- 
ther occafion  to  fpeak. 

CHAP.  V. 

Several  adventures  that  happe7ted  to  the  au~ 

thor.  The  execution  of  a crhnlnaL  The 

author  foews  his  Jkill  in  navigation. 

I Ihould  have  lived  happy  enough  in 
that  country,  if  my  littlenefs  had  not  ex- 
pofed  me  to  feveral  ridiculous  and  trouble- 
fome  accidents  : fome  of  which  I fhall  ven- 
ture to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my 
fmaller  box,  and  would  fometimes  take  me 
out  of  it,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  or  fet 
me  down  to  walk.  I remember,  before 
the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us 
one  day  into  tliofe  gardens,  and  my  nurfe 
having  fet  me  down,  he  and  I being  clofe 
together,  near  fome  dwarf  apple-trees,  I 
mull  needs  fhew  my  wit  by  filly  allufion 
between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens 
to  hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours. 
Whereupon  the  malicious  rogue,  watching 
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ills  opportunity,  when  I was  walking  un- 
der one  of  them,  (hook  it  diredlyover  my 
head,  by  which  a dozen  apples,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  a Brifiol  barrel,  came 
•tumbling  about  my  ears ; one  of  them  hit 
me  on  the  back  as  I chanced  to  (loop,  and 
knocked  me  dov/n  flat  on  my  face  ; but  I 
received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf  was 
pardoned  at  my  defire,  bt'caiile  1 had  gi  ven 
the  provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdaklirch  left  me  on  a 
fmooth  grafs-plat  to  divert  inyfelf,  while 
fhe  walked  at  fome  dillance  with  her  go- 
^'■ernefs.  Jn  the  mean  time  there  fuddenly 
fell  fuch  a violent  Ihower  of  hail,  that  1 was 
Immediately  by  the  force  of  it  ilruck  to  the 
ground ; and  when  I w'as  down,  the  haiJ- 
Jiones  gave  me  fuch  cruel  bangs  all  over 
the  body,  as  if  I had  been  pelted  with  ten- 
nis-balls ; however,  I made  Ihift  to  creep 
on  all  four,  and  fhelter  myfeif  by  lying  flat 
on  my  face,  on  the  lee  fide  of  a border  of 
lemon-thyme,  but  fo  bruifed  from  head  to 
foot,  that  I could  not  go  abroad  in  ten 
days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  becaufe  nature  in  that  country, 
obferving  the  fame  proportion  through  ^1 
her  operations,  a hail-ftone  is  near  eighteen 
hundred  times  as  large  as  one  in  Europe, 
which  I can  a(Tert  upon  experience,  hav- 
ing been  fo  curious  to  weigh  and  meafure 
them. 

But  a more  dangerous  accident  happened 
to  me  in  the  fame  garden,  when  my  little 
rmrfe  believing  (he  had  put  me  in  a fecure 
place,  which  I often  intreated  her  to  do, 
that  1 might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  ray  box  at  home  to  avoid  the 
ti'ouble  of  carrying  it,  went  to  another  part 
of  the  garden  with  her  governefs,  and  fome 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  While  (he  was 
ubfent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a fmall  w'hite 
fpaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gar- 
deners, having  got  by  accident  into  the 
garden,  happened  to  range  near  the  place 
where  1 lay  : the  dog,  following  the  feent, 
came  diredly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth,  ran  flrait  to  his  mafler,  wagging  his 
tail,  and  fet  me  gently  cn  the  ground.  By 
good  fortune  he  had  been  (b  well  taught, 
that  I was  carried  between  his  teeth  with- 
out the  leail  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
clothes.  But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew 
me  well,  and  had  a great  kindnefs  for  me, 
was  in  a terrible  fright  ; he  gently  took  me 
up  in  both  his  hands,  and  afked  me  how  I 
did  ; but  I was  ib  amazed  and  out  of  breath, 
that  I could  not  fpeak  a word.  In  a few 
minutes  I came  to  myfeif,  and  he  carried 


me  fafe  to  my  little  nurfe,  who  by  this  time 
had  returned  to  the  place  where  (lie  lefc 
H)e,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies  when  I did 
not  appear,  nor  anfwer  when  (he  called : 
(lie  feverely  reprimanded  the  gardener  on 
account  of  his  dog.  But  the  thing  was 
huihed  up,  and  never  known  at  court ; for 
the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen’s  anger; 
and  truly,  as  to  myfeif,  I thought  it  would 
not  be  for  my  reputation  that  inch  a flory 
Ihould  go  about. 

This  accident  abfolutely  determined 
Glumdalciitch  never  to  trufl;  me  abroad 
for  the  future  out  of  her  fight.  I had  been 
long  afraid  of  this  refolution,  and  therefore 
concealed  from  her  fome  little  unlucky  ad- 
ventures that  happened  in  thofe  times  when 
1 was  left  by  myfeif.  Once  a kite,  hover- 
ing over  the  garden,  made  a (loop  at  me, 
and  if  I had  not  refolutely  drawn  my  hang- 
er, and  run  under  a thick  efpalier,  he  would 
have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  ta<- 
lons.  Another  time  walking  to  the  top 
of  a frefli  mole-hill,  I fell  to  my  neck  in 
the  hole  through  which  that  animal  had 
caft  up  the  earth,  and  coined  fome  lye,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excufe  myfeif  for 
fpoiling  my  clothes.  1 likewife  broke  my 
right  (liin  againlf  the  (hell  of  a fnail, 
which  1 happened  to  (tumble  over,  as  I 
was  walking  alone  and  thinking  on  poor 
England. 

I cannot  tell,  whether  I was  more  pleafed 
or  mortified  to  obferve  in  thofe  folitary 
walks,  that  the  fmaller  birds  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  at  all  afraid  of  me,  but  would 
hop  about  me  within  a yard’s  diftance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as 
much  indifference  and  fecurity,  as  if  no 
creature  at  all  were  near  them-  I remem- 
ber, a thrulfi  had  the  confidence  to  fnatch 
out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a piece  of 
cake  that  Glumdalciitch  had  given  me 
for  my  breakfafl.  When  I attempted  to 
catch  any  of  thefe  birds,  they  would  boldly 
turn  againflme,  endeavouring  to  peck  my 
fingers,  which  I duril  not  venture  within 
their  reach ; and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  fnails, 
as  they  did  before.  But  one  day  I took  a 
thick  cudgel,  and  threw  it  with  all  my 
ftrength  fo  luckily  at  a linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  feizing  him  by 
the  neck  with  both  my  hands,  ran  with 
him  in  triumph  to, my  nurfe.  However 
the  bird,  who  had  only  been  (lunned,  re- 
covering himfelf,  gave  me  fo  many  boxes 
with  his  wings  on  both  fides  of  my  head 
and  body,  though  I held  him  at  arm’s 
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length,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
claws,  that  I was  twenty  times  thinking  to 
let  him  go.  But  I was  foon  relieved  by 
one  of  our  fervants,  who  wrung  off  the 
bird’s  neck,  and  I had  him  next  day  for 
dinner  by  the  queen’s  command.  This 
linnet,  as  near  as  I can  remember,  feemed 
to  be  fomewhat  larger  than  an  Englilh 
fwan. 

The  maids  of  honour  often  invited 
Glumdalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and 
delired  Ihe  would  bring  me  along  with  her, 

[ on  purpofe  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeling 
and  touching  me.  They  would  often  ftrip 
me  naked  from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  me  at 
full  length  in  their  bofoms ; wherewith  I 
was  much  difgufced : becaufe,  to  fay  the 
truth,  a very  oflenfive  fmell  came  from 
their  Ikins ; which  I do  not  mention,  or 
intend,  to  the  diiadvantage  of  thofe  excel- 
lent ladies,  for  whom  I have  all  manner  of 
refped  : out  1 conceive  that  my  fenfe  was 
more  acute  in  proportion  to  my  littlenefs, 
and  that  thofe  illuftrious  perfons  were  no 
more  difagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or  to  each 
other,  than  people  of  the  fame  quality  are 
with  us  in  England,  And,  after  all,  I found 
their  natural  fmell  was  much  more  fup- 
portable,  than  when  they  ufed  perfumes, 
under  which  I immediately  fwooned  away. 

I cannot  forget,  that  an  intimate  friend  of 
. mine  in  Liliiput  took  the  freedom  in  a 
^ warm  day,  when  J had  ufed  a good  deal 
of  exercife,  to  complain  of  a ilrong  fmell 
about  me,  although  1 am  as  little  faulty 
that  way  as  mod  of  my  fex  : but  I fuppofe 
his  faculty  of  fmelling  was  as  nice  with 
regard  to  me,  as  mine  was  to  that  of  this 
people.  Upon  this  point  I cannot  forbear 
doing  juftice  to  the  queen  my  miftrefs,  and 
Glumdalclitch  my  nurfe,  whofe  perfons 
were  as  fweet  as  thofe  of  any  lady  in  Eng- 
land. 

That  which  gave  me  mod  uneadnefs 
among  thefe  maids  of  honour  (when  my 
nurfe  carried  me  to  vifit  them)  was  to  fee 
them  ufe  me  without  any  manner  of  ce- 
remony, like  a creature  who  had  no  fort  of 
confequence : for  they  would  drip  them- 
felves  to  the  lldn,and  put  on  their  fmocks 
in  my  prefence,  while  1 was  placed  on  their 
toilet,  diredtly  before  their  naked  bodies, 
which  I am  f^ure  to  me  was  very  far  from 
being  a tempting  fight,  or  from  giving  me 
any  other  emotions  than  thofe  of  horror 
and  difguft.  Their  Ikins  appeared  fo  coarfe 
and  uneven,  fo  varioudy  coloured,  when  I 
faw  them  near,  with  a mole  here  and  there 
as  broad  as  a trencher,  and  hairs  hanging 


from  it  thicker  than  pack-threads,  to  fay 
nothing  farther  concerning  the  red  of  their 
perfons.  Neither  did  they  at  all  fcruple, 
while  I was  by,  to  difeharge  what  they  had 
drank,  to  the  quantity  at  lead  of  two  hegf- 
heads,  in  a veiTel  that  held  above  three 
tuns.  The  handfomed  among  thefe  maids 
of  honour,  a pleafant  frolicfome  girl  of  fix- 
teen,  would  fometimes  fet  mie  adride  upon 
one  of  her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks, 
wherein  the  reader  will  excufe  me  for  not 
being  over  particular.  But  I was  fo  much 
difpleafed,  that  I entreated  GlumJalcUtch 
to  contrive  fome  excufc  for  not  feeing  that 
young  lady  any  more. 

One  day  a young  gentleman,  who  was 
nephew  to  my  nurle’s  governefs,  came  and 
preded  them  both  to  fee  an  execution.  It 
was  of  a man,  who  had  murdered  one  of 
that  gentleman’s  intimate  acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  oi)  to  be  of 
the  company,  very  much  againd  her  in- 
clination, for  Ihe  was  naturally  tender- 
hearted ; and  as  for  myfelf,  although  I 
abhorred  fuch  kind  of  fpedlacles,  yet  my 
curiolity  tempted  me  to  fee  fomething,  that 
I thought  mud  be  extraordinary.  The  ma- 
lefadlor  was  fixed  in  a chair  upon  a fcalfold 
eredted  for  that  purpofe,  and  his  head  cut 
off  at  one  blow  with  a fword  of  about  forty 
feet  long.  The  veins  and  arteries  fpouted 
up  fuch  a prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and 
fohigh  in  the  air,  that  the  great  Jet  d^eau 
at  Verfailles  was  not  equal  for  the  time  it 
laded ; and  the  head,  when  it  fell  on  the 
fcalfold  floor,  gave  fuch  a bounce  as  made 
me  dart,  although  I were  at  lead  half  an 
Englilh  mile  didant. 

'rhe  queen,  who  often  ufed  to  hear  me 
talk  of  my  fea- voyages,  and  took  all  occa- 
fions  to  divert  me  when  I was  melanclioly, 
alked  me  whether  I underdoodhow  to  han- 
dle a fail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a little  ex- 
ercife of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient 
for  my  health?  I anfwered  that  I under- 
dood  both  very  well : for  although  my 
proper  empk)ymenthad  been  to  be  furgeon 
or  do^lor  to  the  Ihip,  yet  often  upon  a pinch 
I was  forced  to  work  like  a common  ma- 
riner. But  I could  not  fee  how  this  could 
be  done  in  their  country,  where  the  fmallell 
wherry  was  equal  to  a fird-rate  man  of  war 
among  us,  and  fuch  a boat  as  I could  ma- 
nage would  never  live  in  any  of  their  ri- 
vers. Her  majedy  faid,  if  1 would  con- 
trive a boat,  her  own  joiner  Ihould  make 
it,  and  die  would  provide  a place  for  me  to 
fail  in.  The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  work, 
man,  and  by  indrudion  in  ten  days  finifhed 

a pleafure 
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2 pleafare-boat,  with  all  its  tackling,  able 
conveniently  to  hold  eight  Europeans. 
When  it  was  finifhed  the  queen  was  fo  de- 
lighted, that  (he  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to 
the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a cif- 
tern  full  of  water  with  me  in  it  by  way  of 
trial,  where  I could  not  manage  my  two 
fculls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room,  but 
the  queen  had  before  conrrived  another 
projedl.  She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a 
wooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet  long, 
fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which  being 
well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  was 
placed  on  the  fk)or  along  the  wall  in  an 
outer  room  of  the  palace.  It  had  a cock 
near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water,  when 
it  began  to  grow  ftale;  and  two  fervants 
could  eafily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I 
often  uled  to  row  for  my  own  diverfion,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
who  thought  themfelves  well  entertained 
with  my  ft  ill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I 
would  put  up  my  fail,  and  then  my  bufi 
nefs  was  only  to  lleer,  v/hile  the  ladies  gave 
me  a gale  with  their  fans : and,  when  they 
were  weary,  fome  of  tlie  pages  would  blow 
my  fail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I 
fhewed  my  art  by  lleering  {larboard  or 
larboard,  as  1 pleafed.  When  I had  done, 
Glumdalclitch  always  carried  back  my 
boat  into  her  clofet,  and  hung  it  on  a nail 
to  dry. 

In  this  exercife  I once  met  an  accident 
which  had  like  to  have  coil  me  my  life; 
for,  one  of  the  pages  having  put  my  boat 
into  tlie  trough,  the  governefs,  who  at- 
tended Glumdalclitch,  very  officioufly  lifted 
me  up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  1 hap- 
pened to  flip  through  herfingers,  and  fhould 
infallibly  have  fallen  down  forty  feet  upon 
the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiefl  chance  in  the 
world,  I had  not  been  flopped  by  a cork- 
ing-pin that  ftuck  in  the  good  gentlewo- 
man’s llomacher  ; the  head  of  the  pin  pall- 
ed between  my  fhirt  and  the  waiflband  of 
my  breeches,  and  thus  I was  held  by  the 
middle  in  the  air,  till  Glumdalclitch  ran  to 
my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  fervants,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third 
day  with  frefli  water,  was  fo  eareleis  to  let 
a huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it)  flip  out  of 
his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I 
was  put  into  my  boat,  but  then  feeing  a 
refling  place  climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean 
fo  much  on  one  fide,  that  I was  forced  to 
balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on  the  other 
to  prevent  overturning.  When' the  frog 
was  got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the 


length  of  the  boat,  and  then  over  my  head, 
backwards  and  forwards,  daubing  my  face 
and  clothes  with  its  odious  flime.  The 
largenefs  of  its  features  made  it  appear 
the  mofl  deformed  animal  that  can  be 
conceived.  However,  I defired  Glum- 
dalclitch to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a good  while  with  one  of  my 
fculb,  and  at  laft  forced  it  to  leap  out  of 
the  boat. 

But  the  greatefl  danger  I ever  under- 
went in  that  kingdom,  was  from  a mon- 
key, who  belonged  to  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  kitchen.  Glumdalclitch  had  locked 
me  up  in  her  clofet,  while  {he  went  fome- 
vvhere  upon  bulinefs,  or  a vifit.  The  wea- 
ther being  very  warm,  the  clofet-window 
was  left  open,  as  well  as  the  windows  and 
tlie  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
ufually  lived,  becaule  of  its  largenefs  and 
conveniency.  As  I fat  quietly  meditating 
at  my  table,  I heard  fomething  bounce  in 
at  the  clofet-window,  and  Ikip  about  from, 
one  fide  to  the  other:  whereat  although  I 
was  much  alarmed,  yet  1 ventured  to  look 
out,  but  not  flirring  from  my  feat;  and 
then  I law  this  frolicfome  animal  frifking 
and  leaping  up  and  down,  till  at  laft  he 
came  to  my  box,  which  he  leemed  to  view 
with  great  pleafure  and  curioflty,  peeping 
in  at  the  door  and  every  window.  1 re- 
treated to*  the  farther  corner  of  the  room, 
or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking  in  at  every  | 
fide  put  me  into  fuch  a fright,  that  I want-  : 
cd  prefence  of  mind  to  conceal  myfelf  un- 
der the  bed,  as  1 might  eafily  have  done. 
After  fome  time  fpent  in  peeping,  grin- 
ning, and  chattering,  he  at  lall  efpied  me, 
and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a cat  does  when  Ihe  plays  with  a 
moufe,  although  I often  ihifted  place  to  ! 
avoid  him,  he  at  length  feized  the  lappet ; 
of  my  coat  (which  being  of  that  country’s 
filk,  was  very  thick  and  flrong)  and  drag- 
ged me  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  right 
fore-foot,  and  held  me  as  a nurfe  does  a 
child  fhe  is  going  to  fuckle,  juft  as  I have 
feen  the  fame  fort  of  creature  do  with  a 
kitten  in  Europe : and  when  I offered  to 
llruggle,  he  fqueezed  me  fo  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit.  I 
have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  took 
me  for  a young  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  by 
his  often  llroking  my  face  very  gently 
with  his  other  paw.  In  thefe  diverfions 
he  was  interrupted  by  a noife  at  the  clo- 
fet-door,  as  if  fomebody  was  opening  it; 
whereupon  he  fuddenly  leaped  up  to  the 
window,  at  which  he  had  come  in,  and 

thence 
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thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walk- 
ing upon  three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the 
fourth,  till  he  clambered  up  to  a roof  that 
was  next  to  ours.  I heard  Glumdalclltch 
give  a Ihriek  at  the  moment  he  was  car- 
rying me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almoft 
didraded:  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was 
all  in  an  uproar ; the  fervants  ran  for  lad- 
ders ; the  monkey  was  feen  by  hundreds 
in  the  court,  fitting  upon  the  ridge  of  a 
building,  holding  me  like  a baby  in  one  of 
his  fore- paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the 
other,  by  cramming  into  my  mouth  fome 
viduals  he  had  f.|ucezed  out  of  the  bag 
on  one  lide  of  his  chaps,  and  patting  me 
when  I would  not  eat;  whereat  many  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing ; neither  do  I think  they  juflly  ought 
to  be  blamed,  for,  without  queftion,  the 
fight  was  ridiculous  enougli  to  every 
body  but  myfelf.  Some  of  the  people 
threw  up  hones,  hoping  to  drive  the  mon- 
key down  ; but  this  was  ftridlly  forbidden, 
or  elfe  very  probably  my  brains  had  been 
dalhed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and 
mounted  by  feveral  men,  which  the  mon- 
key obferving,  and  finding  himfclf  alraofi: 
cncompaficd  ; not  being  able  to  make  fpeed 
-enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on 
a ridge  tile,  and  made  his  efcape.  Here 
I fat  for  fome  time,  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  ground,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  v.dnd,  or  to  fall 
by  my  own  giddinefs,  and  come  tumbling 
over  and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eves  :• 
but  an  lioneit  lad,  one  of  my  nurfe’s  foot- 
men, climbed  up,  and  putting  me  into 
his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down 
fafe. 

1 was  almofichoaked  with  the  filthy  huff 
the  monkey  had  crammed  down  my  throat ; 
but  my  dear  little  nurfe  picked  it  out  of 
mouth  with  a final!  needle,  and  then  I fell 
a vomiting,  which  gave  me  great  relief. 
Yet  i was  fo  weak  and  bruifed  in  the  fides 
with  the  fqueezes  given  me  by  this  odious 
animal,  that  I was  forced  to  keep  my  bed 
a fortnight.  The  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  court,  fent  every  day  to  enquire  after 
my  health,  and  her  majefty  made  me  fe- 
veral vifits  during  my  ficknefs.  The  mon- 
key was  killed,  and  an  order  made  that 
no  fach  animal  lliould  be  kept  about  the 
palace. 

When  I attended  the  king  after  my  re- 
covery to  return  him  thanks  for  his  favours, 
he  was  pleafed  to  rally  me  a good  deal  up- 
on this  adventure.  He  a(k«d  me  what  my 
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thoughts  and  fpeculations  were  while  I lay 
in  the  monkey’s  paw  ; how  I liked  th-c 
viduals  he  gave  me ; his  manner  of  feed- 
ing ; and.  whether  the  frefii  air  on  the  roof 
had  fliarpened  my  ftomach.  He  defired  to 
know,  what  I would  have  done  upon  fuch 
an  occafion,  in  my  own  country.  1 told  his 
majefty,  that  in  Europe,  we  had  no  mon- 
kies, except  fuch  as  were  brought  for  cu- 
riofities  from  other  places,  and  fo  fmall, 
that  I could  deal  with  a dozen  of  them  to- 
gether, if  they  prefumed  to  attack  me. 
And  as  for  that  monftrous  animal  with 
whom  I was  fo  lately  engaged  (it  was  in- 
deed as  large  as  an  elephant)  if  my  fears 
had  fuffered  me  to  think  fo  far  as  to  make 
ufe  of  my  hanger  (looking  fiercely,  and 
clapping  my  hand  upon  the  hilt,  as  I fpoke) 
when  he  poked  his  paw  into  my  chamber, 
perhaps  I fhould  have  given  him  fuch  a 
wound,  as  would  have  made  him  glad  to 
withdraw  it  with  more  hafte  tlian  he  put  it 
in.  This  I delivered  in  a firm  tone,  like 
a perfon  who  was  jealous  lell  his  courage 
ffiouldbe  called  in  queftion.  However,  my 
fpeech  produced  nothing  elfe  befides  a loud 
laughter,  which  all  the  refpecl  due  to  hit 
majefty  from  thofe  about  him  could  not 
make  them  contain.  This  made  me  re- 
fie6l,  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is  for  a man 
to  endeavour  to  do  himfelf  honour  among 
thofe,  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of  equality 
or  comparifon  with  him.  And  yet  I have 
feen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very 
frequent  in  England  fince  my  return, 
where  a little  contemptible  varlct,  with- 
out the  leaft  title  to  birth,  perfon,  wit, 
or  common  fenfe,  fhall  prefume  to  look 
with  importance,  and  put  himfelf  upon 
a footing  with  the  greateft  perfons  of  the 
kingdom. 

1 was  every  day  furnlfltlng  the  court 
with  fome  ridiculous  ftory  ; and  Glumdal- 
clitch,  although  ftie  loved  me  to  excefs, 
yet  was  arch  enough  to  inform  the  queen, 
whenever  I committed  any  folly  that  fhe 
thought  would  be  diverting  to  her  majefty. 
The  girl,  who  had  been  out  of  order,  was 
carried  by  her  governefs  to  take  the  air 
about  an  hour’s  diftance,  or  thirty  miles 
from  town.  They  alighted  out  of  the 
coach  near  a fraall  foot-path  in  a-  field,  and 
Glumdalclltch  fetting  down  my  travelling 
box,  I went  out  of  it  to  walk.  There  wst 
a cow-dung  in  the  path,  and  I muft  needs 
try  my  adivity  by  attempting  to  leap  over 
it.  1 took  a run,  but  unfortunately  jumped 
Ihort,  and  found  myfelf  juft  in  the  mid- 
dle up  to  my  knees.  I waded  through 
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with  fome  difhcuky,  and  one  of  the  foot- 
iVien  wiped  me  as  clean  as  he  could  with 
his  handkerchief,  for  I was  filthily  bemired, 
and  my  mirfe  confined  me  to  my  box  till 
we  returned  home  : where  the  queen  was 
loon  informed  of  what  had  pafied,  and  the 
footmen  fpread  it  about  the  court ; fo  that 
all  the  mirth  for  fome  days  was  at  my  ex- 
pence. 

C Ei  A P.  VI 

coniri^j antes  of  the  author  to  pleafe 
the  king  and  queen.  He  foeix'S  his  Jkill  in 
mufec.  The  king  enquires  into  the  fate  of 
England,  nxhich  the  author  relates  to  him. 
The  kinfs  obfcr-vaiions  thereon. 

I ufcd  to  attend  the  king’s  levee  once 
or  twice  a week,  and  had  often  feen  him 
under  the  barber’s  hand,  which  indeed  was 
at  firfi;  very  terrible  to  behold : for  the 
razor  was  almoft  twice  as  long  as  an  ordi- 
nary fcythe.  His  majefty,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  W'as  only  fliaved 
twice  a week.  I once  prevailed  on  the 
barber  to  givemie  lome  of  the  fuds  or  la- 
ther, out  of  which  I picked  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  ftrongefi  (lumps  of  hair.  I then 
took  a piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it  like 
the  back  of  a comb,  making  feveral  holes 
in  it  at  equal  dillance  with  as  fm.ill  a nee- 
dle as  1 could  get  from  Glumdalclitch.  I 
fixed  in  the  Humps  fo  artificially,  fcraping 
and  Hoping  them  with  my  knife  towards 
tiie  point,  that  I made  a very  tolerable 
comb  ; which,  was  a feafonable  fupply,  my 
own  being  fo  much  broken  in  the  teeth, 
that  it  was  almoll  ufelefs : neither  did  I 
know  any  artill  in  that  country  fo  nice  and 
t'xadl,  as  would  undertake  to  make  rnie  an- 
other. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amufe- 
ment,  wherein  I fpent  many  of  my  leifure 
hours.  I deiii'cd  the  queen’s  woman  to 
fave  for  me  the  combings  of  her  majefiy’s 
hair,  whereof  in  time  1 got  a good  quan- 
tity, and  confulting  with  my  friend  the 
cabinet-maker,  who  had  received  general 
orders  to  do  little  jobs  for  me,  1 directed 

* In  this  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
political  Hate  of  Europe.  Orrery. 

This  is  a milVake  of  the  noble  commentator, 
for  Gulliver  has  here  given  a political  account 
of  no  country  but  England  : it  is  however  a 
miftake  to  which  any  commentator  would  have 
been  liable,  who  had  read  little  more  than  the 
titles  or  contents  of  the  chapters  irnto  which  this 
work  is  divided  ; for  the  word  Europe  has  in 
fome  Englifii,  and  all  thp  Irifh  editions,  been 
printed  in  the  title  of  tKis  chapter,  inftead  of 
Elngland« 


him  to  make  two  chair- frames,  no  larger 
than  thofe  T had  in  my  box,  and  then  to 
bore  little  holes  with  a fine  awl  round  thofe 
parts  where  1 defigned  the  backs  and  feats; 
through  thefc  holes  I wove  the  HrongeH 
hairs  I coiild  pick  out,  juk  after  the  man- 
ner of  cane-chairs  in  Erig’und.  Wiien  they 
were  finlfhed,  1 made  a prefent  of  them  to' 
her  majefty,  who  kept  them  in  her  cabi- 
net, and  ufed  to  flievv  them  for  curiofitics, 
as  indeed  they  were  the  wonder  of  every 
one  that  beheld  them.  The  queen  would 
have  had  me  fit  upon  one  of  thefe  chairs, 
but  I abfolutely  refufed  to  obey  her,  pro-  j 
tefting  I would  rather  die  a thoufand 
deaths  than  place  a difhoncurable  part  of 
my  body  on  thofe  precious  hairs  that  once 
adorned  her  majefty’s  head.  Of  thefe  I 
hairs  (as  I had  always  a mechanical  ge-  ! 
nius)  I likevvife  made  a neat  little  purfe 
about  five  feet  long,  with  her  majefty’s 
name  decyphered  in  gold  letters,  which 
I gave  to  Glumdalclitch  by  the  queen’s 
confent.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  more 
for  fhew  than  uie,  being  not  of  ftrength  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  larger  coins,,  and 
therefore  (he  kept  nothing  in  it  but  fome 
little  toys  that  girls  are  fond  of. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  mufic,  had 
frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which  I was 
fometimes  carried,  and  fet  in  ray  box  on  a 
table  to  hear  them  : but  the  noife  was  fo 
great,  that  I could  hardly  diftinguifti  the  j 
tunes.  I am  confi  ’ent  that  all  the  drums  j 
and  trumpets  o;  a royal  army,  beating  and  * 
founding  together  juft  at  your  ears,  could 
not  equal  it  My  praftice  was  to  have  my 
box  removed  from  the  place  where  the  - 
performers  fat,  as  far  as  I could,  then  to 
fhut  the  doors  and  vdndows  ofit,  and  draw 
the  window-curtains ; after  which  I found  j 
thrar  mufic  not  difagreeable.  . 

iH'  1 had  learnt  in  my  youth  to  play  a little 
upon  thefpinet.  Glumdalclitch  kept  one  in 
her  chamber,  and  a mafter  attended  twice 
a week  to  teach  her : I called  it  a fpinet, 
becaufe  it  fomewhat  refembled  that  inftiHi- 
ment,  and*  was  played  upon  in  the  fame  , 
manner.  A fancy  came  into  my  head, ' 
that  I would  entertain  the  king  aud  queen 
with  an  Englifn  tune  upon  this  inftrument. 
But  this  appeared  extremely  difficult:  for 
the  fpinet  was  near  fixty  feet  long,  each 
key  being  almoil  a foot  wide,  fo  that  with 
my  arms  extended  I could  not  reach  to  | 
above  five  keys,  and  to  prefs  them  down  | 
required  a good  fmart  ftroke  with  my 
which  would  be  too  great  a labour,  and 
to  no  purpofe.  The  method  I contrived 

was 
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was  this:  I prepared  two  round  flicks 
about  the  bignefs  of  common  cudgels; 
they  were  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  I covered  the  thicker  ends  with 
a piece  of  a moufe’s  fkin,  that,  by  rapping 
on  them,  1 might  neither  damage  the  tops 
of  the  keys,  nor  interrupt  the  found.  Be- 
fore the  fpinet  a bench  was  placed  about 
four  feet  below  the  keys,  and  I was  put 
i upon  the  bench.  I ran  fideling  upon  it 
; that  way  and  this,  as  flifl  as  I could,  bang- 
ing  the  proper  keys  with  my  two  flicks, 
and  made  a fhift  to  play  a jig  to  the  great 
j fatisfadlion  of  both  their  majefties  : but  it 
\ was  the  mod  violent  exercife  1 ever  under- 
went, and  yet  I could  not  drike  above  fix- 
teen  keys,  nor  confequently  play  the  bafs 
and  treble  together,  as  other  artifls  do, 
f which  was  a great  difadvantage  to  my 
» performance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I before  obferved, 

’ was  a prince  of  exxdlent  underdanding, 
would  frequently  order  that  I fhould  be 
brought  in  my  box,  and  fet  upon  the  table 
in  his  clofet;  he  would  then  command  me 
to  bring  one  of  my  chairs  out  of  the  box, 
and  fit  down  within  three  yards  di dance 
upon  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  which  brought 
me  alrnod  to  a level  with  his  face.  In  this 
manner  I had  feveral  converfations  with 
him.  I one  day  took  the  freedom  to  tell 
his  majedy,  that  the  contempt  he  difeo- 
vered  towards  Europe,  and  the  red  of  the 
world,  did  not  feem  anfwerable  to  thofe 
excellent  qualities  of  mind  that  he  was 
mader  of : that  reafon  did  not  extend  itfeif 
with  the  bulk  of  the  body ; on  the  con- 
trary, we  obferved  in  our  country,  that  the 
tailed  perfons  were  ufually  lead  provided 
with  it,  that,  among  other  animal^  bees 
and  ants  had  the  reputation  of  mordfeduf- 
try,  art,  and  fagacity,  than  many  Ifcthe 
larger  kinds;  and  that,  as inconfider?flfcws 
he  took  me  to  be,  I hoped  I might  liv^% 
do  his  majedy  fome  fignal  fervice.  The  king 
heard  me  with  attention,  and  began  to 
conceive  a much  better. opinion  of  me  than 
he  had  ever  before.  He  defiled  I would 
give  him  as  exaft  an  account  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  I poflibly  could  ; be- 
caufe,  as  fond  as  princes  commonly  are  of 
their  own  cudoms  (for  fo  he  conjectured 
of  other  monarchs  by  my  former  dif- 
couiTes)  he  fliould  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
thing  that  might  deferve  imitation. 

Imagine  with  thyfelf,  courteous  reader, 
how  often  I then  wifhed  for  the  tongue  of 
Demodhenes  or  Cicero,  that  might  have 
enabled  me  to  celebrate  the  praife  of  my 
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own  dear  native  country  in  a dyle  equal  to 
its  merits  and  felicity. 

I began  my  difeourfe  by  informing  hi.s 
majedy,  chat  our  dominions  confided  of 
two  iflands*!,  which  compofed  three  mighty 
kingdoms  under  one  fovereign,  befides  our 
plantations  in  America,  I dwelt  long  up- 
on the  fertility  of  our  foil,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  our  climate.  I then  froke  at 
large  upon  the  conditution  of  an  Englifii 
parliament,  partly  made  up  of  an  illudrious 
body  calkd  the  houfeof  peers,  perfons  of  the 
nobled  blood,  and  of  the  mod  ancient  and 
ample  patrimonies.  I deferibed  that  ex- 
traordinary care  always  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation in  arts  and  arms,  to  qualify  them 
for  being  counfellors  both  to  the  king  and 
kingdom ; to  have  a lira  re  in  the  legida- 
ture  : to  be  members  of  the  highed  court 
of  judicatnre,  from  whence  there  could  be 
no  appeal ; and  to  be  champions  always 
ready  for  the  defence  of  their  prince  and 
country,  by  their  valour,  conduCl,  and 
fidelity.  That  thefe  were  the  ornament 
and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy  fol- 
lowers of  their  mod  renowned  ancedors, 
whofe  honour  had  been  the  reward  of  their 
virtue,  from  which  their  poderity  were 
never  once  known  to  degenerate.  Xo 
thefe  were  joined  feveral  holy  perfons  as 
part  of  that  adembly  under  the  title  of 
bidiops,  whofe  peculiar  bufmefs  it  is  to 
take  care  of  religion,  and  of  thofe  who 
indruCl  the  people  therein.  Thefe  were 
fearched  and  fought  out  through  the 
whole  naefon,  by  the  prince  and  his  wifed 
ccunfellors,  among  fuch  of  the  priedhood 
as  were  mod  defer vedly  aiding uidied  by 
the  fanClity  of  their  lives,  and  the  depth 
of  their  erudition,  who  were  indeed  the 
fpiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliametvt 
confided  of  an  alTembly  called  the  houfe  oE 
commons,  who  were  all  principal  gentle- 
men,  freely  picked  and  culled  out  by  ths 
people  themfelves,  for  their  great  abilities 
and  love  of  their  country,  to  reprefent  the 
wifdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And  that 
thefe  tVv^o  bodies  made  up  the  mod  auguft 
affembly  in  Europe,  to  whom,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  prince,  the  whole  legiflature 
is  committed.  ' 

I then  defeended  to  the  courts  of  judice, 
over  which  the  judges,  thofe  venerable 
fages  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  prefided 
for  determining  the  difputed  rights  and 
properties  of  maw,  as  well  as  for  the  pu- 
niihment  of  vice,  and  proteflion  of  inno- 
cence. 
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cence.  I mentioned  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  our  treafury,  the  valour  and  at- 
chievements  of  our  forces  by  fea  and  land, 
I computed  the  number  of  our  people,  by 
reckoning  how  many  millions  there  might 
be  of  each  religious  feci,  or  political  party 
among  us.  1 did  not  omit  even  our  (ports 
and  paftimes,  or  any  other  particular,  which 
I thought  might  redound  to  the  honour  of 
my  country.  And  I finifhed  all  with  a 
brief  hihorical  account  of  aifairs  and  events 
in  England  for  about  an  hundred  years 
part. 

This  converfatlon  was  not  ended  under 
five  audiences,  each  of  feveral  hours;  and 
the  king  heard  the  whole  with  great  at- 
tention, frequently  taking  notes  of  what  I 
fpoke,  as  well  as  memorandums  of  what 
quclHons  he  intended  to  a(k  me. 

When  I had  put  an  end  to  thefe  long 
difcourfes,  his  majefty  in  a fixth  audience, 
confultinghisnotcs,  propofed  many  doubts, 
queries,  and  objedlions  upon  every  article. 
He  afked  what  methods  vvere  ufed  to  cul- 
tivate the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young 
nobility,  and  in  what  kind  of  bufinefsthey 
commonly  fpent  the  firil  and  teachable 
part  of  tlieir  lives.  What  courfe  was  taken 
to  fupply  that  alTembly,  when  any  noble 
family  became  extindl.  What  qualifica- 
tions were  neceiTary  in  thofe  who  are  to  be 
created  new  lords:  whether  the  humour  of 
the  prince,  a fum  of  money  to  a court 
lady  or  a prime  miniftcr,  or  a defign  of 
(Irengthening  a party  oppolite  to  the  pub- 
lic intereft,  ever  happened  to  be  motives 
in  thofe  advancements.  What  (hare  of 
knowledge  thafe  lords  had  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  how  they  came  by  it,  fo 
‘as  to  enable  them  to  decide  the  properties 
of  their  fellow-fubjedls  in  the  lall  refort. 
Whether  they  were  all  fo  free  from  ava- 
rice, partialities,  or  want,  that  a bribe,  or 
Ibine  other  finiher  view,  could  have  no 
place  among  them.  Whether  thefe  holy 
lords  I fpoke  of  were  always  promoted  to 
that  rank  upon  account  of  their  knowledge 
in  religious  matters,  and  the  fandlity  of 
their  lives ; had  never  been  compliers  with 
the  times  while  they  were  common  priefts, 
or  (lavilh  proftitute  chaplains  to  fome  no- 
bleman, whofe  opinions  they  continued 
fervilely  to  follow  after  they  were  admit- 
ted into  that  affembly. 

He  then  defired  to  know,  what  arts  were 
praflifed  in  eledling  thofe  whom  I called 
commoners:  whether  a ftranger  with  a 
ftrong  purfe  might  not  influence  the  vul- 
gar voters  to  chufe  him  before  their  own 


landlord,  or  the  mod  confiderable  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  flow  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  people  were  fo  violently  bent 
upon  getting  into  this  affembly.  which  I ak 
lowed  to  be  a great  trouble  and  expence, 
often  to  the  ruin  of  their  families,  without 
any  (alary  or  penfion  : becaufe  this  ap- 
peared fuch  an  exalted  (train  of  virtue  and 
public  fpirit,  that  his  majefty  feemed  to 
doubt  it  might  podibly  not  be  always  fin- 
cere : and  he  defired  to  know,  whether 
fuch  zealous  gentlemen  could  have  any 
views  of  refunding  themfelves  for  the 
charges  and  trouble  they  were  at,  by  (a- 
crificing  the  public  good  to  the  defigns  of 
a weak  and  vicious  prince  in  conjundion 
with  a corrupted  minillry.  He  multiplied 
his  queftions,  and  fifted  me  thoroughly 
upon  every  part  of  this  head,  propofing 
numberlefs  enquiries  and  objedions,  which 
I think  it  not  prudent  or  convenient  to  re- 
peat. 

Upon  what  I faid  in  relation  to  our  I 
courts  of  jufticc,  his  majefty  defired  to  be 
fatisfied  in  feveral  points : and  this  I was 
the  better  able  to  do,  having  been  for- 
merly almoft  ruined  by  a long  (hit  in  chan- 
cery, wbk-h  was  decreed  for  me  with  cofts. 
He  alked  what  time  was  ufually  fpent  in 
determining  betweenright  and  wrong,  and 
what  degree  of  expence.  Whether  advo- 
cates and  orators  had  liberty  to  plead  in  ; 
caufes  manifcftly  known  to  be  unjult,  vex- 
atious, or  oppreiTive.  Whether  party  in 
religion  or  politics  were  obferved  to  be  of 
any  weight  in  the  fcale  of  juftice.  Whe- 
ther thofe  pleading  orators  were  perfons 
educated  in  the  general  knowledge  of 
equity,  or  only  in  provincial,  national 
and  other  local  cuftoms.  Whether  they 
or  their  judges  had  any  part  in  penning  ; 
thofe  laws,  which  they  aftumed  the  liberty  . 

interpreting  and  gloffing  upon  at  tlieir 
pieafurc.  Whether  they  had  ever  at  dif- 
ferent times  pleaded  for  and  againft  the 
fame  cauCc,  and  cited  precedents  to  prove 
contrary  opinions.  Whether  they  were  a 
rich  or  a poor  corporation.  Whether  they 
received  any  pecuniary  reward  for  plead- 
ing or  delivering  their  opinions.  And 
particularly,  whether  they  were  ever  ad- 
mitted as  members  in  the  lower  fenate. 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of 
our  treafury  : and  faid,  he  thought  my  me- 
mory had  failed  me,  becaufe  I computed 
our  taxes  at  about  five  or  fix  millions  a 
year,  and  when  I came  to  mention  the 
iftues,  he  found  they  fometimes  amounted 
to  more  than  double ; for  the  notes  he  had 
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Ii'aken  were  very  particular  in  this  point, 
becaufe  he  hoped,  as  he  told  me,  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  condudl  might  be  ufeful 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  his 
calculations.  But  if  what  I told  him  were 
true,  he  was  hill  at  a lofs  how  a kingdom 
Could  run  out  of  its  eftate  like  a private 
perfon.  He  alked  me,  who  were  our  cre- 
ditors, and  where  we  found  money  to  pay 
‘ them.  He  wondered  to  hear  me  talk  of 
I fuch  chargeable  and  expenfive  wars;  that 
Ij  certainly  we  mull  be  a quarrelfome  people, 

I or  live  among  very  bad  neighbours,  and 
: that  our  generals  muft  needs  be  richer 
' than  our  kings.  He  afked  what  bufinefs 
we  had  out  of  our  own  iflands,  unlefs  upon 
the  fcore  of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend 
; the  coafts  with  our  fleet.  Above  all,  he 
! was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a merce- 
' hary  Handing  army  in  the  midH  of  peace, 

’ and  among  a free  people.  He  faid,  if  we 
were  governed  by  our  own  confent  in  the 
■ perfons  of  our  reprefentatives,  he  could 
not  imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or 
i againfl  whom  we  v/ere  to  fight ; and  would 
[ hear  my  opinion,  whether  a private  man’s 
f houfe  might  not  better  be  defended  by 
himfelf,  his  children,  and  family,  than  by 
half  a dozen  rafcals  picked  up  at  a ven- 
ture in  the  Hreets  for  fmall  wages,  who 
might  get  an  hundred  times  more  by  cut- 
" ting  their  throats. 

[ He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arich- 
1 metic  (as  he  was  pleafed  to  call  it)  in  reck- 
oning the  numbers  of  our  people  by  a 
Computation  drawn  from  the  fcveral  feCls 
' among  us  in  religion  and  politics.  He  faid, 

’ he  knew  no  reafon  why  thofe,  who  enter- 
tain opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public, 
fhould  be  obliged  to  change,  orlhouid  not 
^ be  obliged  to  conceal  them.  And  as  it 
* was  tyranny  in  any  government  to  re- 
’ quire  the  firft,  fo  it  was  weaknefs  not  to-s- 
‘ enforce  the  fecond  : for  a man  may  be  al- 
I lowed  to  keep  poifons  in  his  clofet,  but 
! not  to  vend  them  about  for  cordiah. 

’ He  obferved,  that  among  the  diverfions 
' of  our  nobility  and  gentry  I had  miCntioned 
[gaming:  he  defined  to  know  at  what  age 
I this  entertainment  was  ufually  taken  up, 

; and  when  it  was  laid  down ; how  much  of 
their  time  it  employed ; whether  it  ever 
went  fo  high  as  to  affe£l  their  fortunes: 
whether  mean  vicious  people  by  their  dex- 
terity in  that  art  miight  npt  arrive  at  great 
riches,  andfometimes  keep  our  very  nobles 
in  dependence,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  vile  companions,  wholly  take  them  from 
the  improvement  cf  their  minds,  and  force 


them  by  the  lofles  they  received  to  learn 
and  praCUfe  that  infamous  dexterity  upon 
others. 

He  v/as  perfeiflly  aftonifhed  with  the 
hiftorical  account  I gave  him  of  our  affairs 
during  the  lafl  century,  protefting  it  was 
Only  a heap  of  confpi  racies,  rebellions,  mur- 
ders, maffacres,  revolutions,  banifhments* 
the  very  worfl  effefls  that  aVarice,  faction, 
hypocrify,  perfidioufnefs,  cruelty,  rage, 
madnefs,  hatred,  envy,  lull,  malice,  and 
ambition  could  produce. 

His  majcfly  in  another  audience  was  at 
the  pains  to  recapitulate  the  fum  of  all  I 
had  fpoken ; compared  the  queftions  he 
made  wdth  the  anfvvers  I had  given ; then 
taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  flroking  me 
gently,  delivered  himfelf  in  thefe  words, 
which  1 fliall  never  forget,  nor  the  man- 
ner he  fpoke  them  in : “ My  little  friend 
Grildrig,  you  have  made  a moH  admirable 
panegyric  upon  your  country ; you  have 
clearly  proved  that  ignorance,  idlenefs,  ahd 
vice,  are  the  proper  ingredients  for  quali- 
fying a legillator;  that  laws  are  bed  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied  by  thofe 
whofe  intercfl:  and  abilities  lie  in  pervert- 
ing, confounding,  and  eluding  them.  I ob- 
ferve  among  you  feme  lines  of  an  inllitu- 
tion,  which  in  its  original  might  have  been 
tolerable,  but  thefe  are  half  erafed,  and  the 
red  wholly  blurred  a:nd  blotted  by  corrup- 
tions. It  doth  not  appear  from  all  you  have 
faid,  how  any  one  perfedion  is  required 
toward  the  procurement  of  any  one  ilation 
among  you ; much  lefs,  that  men  are  en- 
nobled on  account  of  their  virtue,  that 
priefis  are  advanced  for  their  piety  or 
learning,  foldiers  for  their  condud  or  va- 
lour, judges  for  their  integrity,  fenators 
for  the  love  of  their  country,  or  coun- 
fellors  for  their  wifdom.  As  for  yourfelf. 
Continued  the  king,  who  have  fpent  the 
greateH  part  of  your  life  in  travelling,  I 
am  w^ell  difpofed  to  hope  yon  may  hitherto 
have  efcaped  many  vices  of  your  ccun'iry. 
But  by  what  I have  gathered  from  your 
own  relation,  and  the  anfwers  I have  with 
much  pains  wringed  and  extorted  from 
you,  I cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk  of 
your  natives  to  be  the  moft  pernicious  race 
of  little  odious  vermin,  that  nature  ever 
fuffered  to  crawl  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth.” 

CHAP.  VII. 

author* s lo-ue  of  his  country.  He  makes 
a propofal  cf  ?nuch  ad-vantage  to  the  king^ 
^hich  is  reje.Eied,  The  king’s  great  igno-^ 
ranee  in  politics.  The  lear^ibig  of  ihat 
3 T country 
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country  njery  hnperfeSl  and  confined.  ’The 
lanvs,  and  military  affairs^  and  parties  in 
the  fate. 

Nothing  but  an  extreme  love  of  truth 
could  have  hindered  me  from  concealing 
this  part  of  my  llory.  It  was  in  vain  to 
difcovermy  refentments,  which  were  always 
turned  into  ridicule ; and  1 was  forced  to 
rdl  with  patience,  while  my  noble  and 
moll:  beloved  country  was  fo  injurioullv 
treated.  I am  as  heartily  forry  as  any  of 
my  readers  can  polTib’y  be,  that  fuch  an 
occafion  was  given  ; but  this  prince  hap-, 
pened  to  be  fo  curious  and  inquifitive  upon 
every  particular,  that  it  could  not  con- 
fift  either  with  gratitude  or  good  man- 
ners to  refufe.  giving  him  what  fatisfaclioa 
I was  able.  Yet  thus  much  1 may  he  al- 
lowed to  fay  in  my  own  vindication,  that 
T artfully  eluded  m.any  of.  his  quellions,  and 
gave  to  every  point  a more  favourable  turn 
by  many  degrees  than  the  llridnefs  of  truth 
would  allow.  For  I have  always  borne  that 
laudaMe  partiality  to  my  own  ccuntry, 
xv.hich  Dionyhus  Halicarnafienfis  with  fo 
much  jufdce  recommends  to  an  hiilorian: 

I v/ould  hide  the  frailties  and  deformities 
of  my  political  mother,  and  place  her  vir-^ 
Tues  and  beauties  in  themofl  advantageous 
light.  I'his  was  my^fincere  endeavour  in 
tiiofc  many  vlifeourfes  I had  with  that  mo- 
narch, although  it  unfortunately  failed  of 
luccefs. 

But  great  allowances  fnould  be  given  to 
a king,  who  lives  wholly  fcclud  eel  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  mu  ft  therefore  be  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  manners 
and  cuiloms  that  moll  prevail  in  other  na- 
tions: the  want  of  which  knowledge  will 
ever  produce  many  prejudices^  and  a cer- 
tain }uirrO''ivnefs  of  thinking,  from  which  W'e 
and  the  politer  countries  of  Europe  are 
wholly  exempted.  And  it  would  be  hard 
indeed,  if  fo  remote  a prince’s  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice  were  to  be  oftered  as  a 
ftand:trd  for  all  mankind. 

I'o  confirm  what  I have  now  faid,  and 
further -to  fiiew  the  rniferable  eftedls  of  a 
icnfned  ediuaticn,  I ftiall  here  infert  a paf- 
dage  which  will  hardly  obtain  belief.  In 
hopes  to  ingratiate  myfelf  farther  into  liis 
jnajefty’s  favour,  I told  him  of  an  invention 
(lifeevered  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  make  a certain  powder, 
into  an  heap,  of  which  the  fmalleft  fpark  of 
f.re  falling  would  kindle  the  whole  in  a 
moment,  although  it  w'^ere  as  big  as  a 
mountain,  and  nifike  it  all  ily  up  in  the  air 
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together,  with  a noife  and  agitation  greater 
than  thunder.  That  a proper  quantity  of 
this  powder  rammed  into  an  hollow  tube- 
of  bral's  or  iron,  according  to  its  bignefs, 
would  drive  a ball  of  iron  or  lead  with  fuch 
violence  and  fpeed,  as  nothing  w-as  able  to 
fuftain  its  force.  That  the  largeft  balls  thus 
difeharged  would  not  only  deftroy  whole 
ranks  of  an  army  at  once,  but  batter  the 
llrongeft  w^alls  to  the  ground,  fink  down 
fliips,  with  a thoufand  men  in  each,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea;  and,  when  linked  by  a 
chain  together,  w'ould  cut  through  malls  and 
rigging,  divide  hundreds  of  bodies  in  the 
middle,  and  lay  all  wafte  before  them.  That 
we  often  put  this  powder  into  large  hollow 
balls  of  iron,  and  difeharged  them  by  an 
engine  into  fome  city  vet  were  befieging, 
which  would  rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  the 
houfes  to  pieces,  burft  and.  threw  fplinters 
on  every  fide,  daftiing  out  the  brains  of  all 
who  came  near.  I'hat  1 knew  the  ingre- 
dients vety  well,  which  were  cheap  and 
common  ; f underftood  the  manner  of  com- 
pounding them,  and  could  direfl  his  work- 
men liow  to  make  thofe  tubes  of  a hze  pro- 
portionable to  all  oiher  things  in  his  majef- 
ty’s  kingdom,  and  the  largeft  need  not  be 
above  an  hundred  feet  long ; twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  tubes,  charged  with  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  powder  and  balls,  would 
batter  down  the  walls  of  the  ftrongeft  town 
in  his  dominions  in  a few  hours,  or  deftroy 
the  whole  metropolis,  if  ever  it  ftiould  pre-^  j 
tend  to  difpute  his  ablolute  commands,  i 
This  I humbly  offered  to  his  majefty  as  a 
fmall  tribute  of  acknowledgment  in  return 
for  fo  many  marks  that  I had  received  of 
his  royal  favour  and  protection. 

The  king  w'as  llruck  with  horror  at  the 
defeription  1 had  given  of  thofe  terrible  j 
engines,  and  the  propofal  I had  made,  i 
Lie  was  amazed,  how  fo  impotent  and 
grovelling  an  infeCt  as  I (thefe  were  his  ex- 
preffions)  could  entertain  fuch  inhumaQi 
ideas,  and  in  fo  familiar  a manner,  as  to  ap- 
pear wholly  unmoved  at  all  the  feenes  of 
blood  and  defolation,  which  I had  painted 
as  the  common  effetls  of  thofe  deftrudive 
machines,  whereof  he  faid  fome  evil  ge-' 
nius,  enemy  to  mankind,  mull  have  been 
the  firft  contriver.  As  for  himfeif,  he  pro- 
tefted,  that  although  few  things  delighted 
him  fo  much  as  new  difcoverics  in  art  or  in 
nature,  yet  he  wmuld  rather  lofe  lulf  his 
kingdom,  than  be  privy  to  fuch  a fecret, 
which  he  commanded  me,  as  1 valued  my 
life,  never  to  mention  any  more. 

A ftrange  narro-^'  principles  and 
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■ 'port  njievjsl  that  a prince,  poffefled  of 
every  quality  which  procures  veneration, 
love,  and  elleem ; of  ftrong  parts,  great 
wifdom,  and  profound  learning,  endowed 
with  admirable  talents  for  government,  and 
■almcfl:  adored  by  his  fubjeds,  fhould,  from 
a nice  nn7ieccffa.ry  fcruple,  whereof  in  Europe 
we  can  have  no  conception,  let  flip  an 
opportunity  put  into  his  hands,  that  would 
have  made  him  abfolute  mafter  of  the 
lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  people.  Neither  do  I fay  tiiis,  with 
the  lead  intention  to  detrafl  from  the  many 
virtues  of  that  excellent  king,  whofe  cha- 
ladiler  I am  lenfible  will  on  this  account 
be  very  much  lefTened  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Knglifli  reader ; but  I take  this  defed 
among  them  to  have  rifen  from  their 
ignorance,  by  not  having  hkhertp  reduc- 
ed politics  into  a fcience,  as  the  more 
acute  wits  of  Europe  have  done.  For 
I remember  very  well  in  a difeourfe  one 
day  with  the  king,  when  I happened  to 
fay  there  were  feveral  thoufand  books 
among  us  written  upon  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, it  gave  him  (diredly  contrary  to 
my  intention)  a very  mean  opinion  of  our 
imderdandings.  He  profefTed  both  to  abo- 
minate and  delpife  all  mydery,  refinement, 
and  intrigue,  either  in  a prince  or  a mi- 
nider.  He  could  not  tell  what  I meant 
by  fee  rets  of  date,  where  an  enemy,  or 
feme  rival  nation,  were  not  in  the  cafe. 
He  confined  the  knowledge  of  governing 
within  very,  narrow  bounds,  to  common 
fenfe  and  reafon,  to  judice  and  lenity,  to 
the  fpeedy  determination  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal caufes;  with  fome  other  obvious 
topics  which  are  not  worth  cOnfiJering. 
And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  who- 
ever could  make, two  ears  of  cornj  or  two 
blades  of  grafs,  to  grow  upon  a fpot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deferve  belter  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
efiential  lervice  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  de- 
fective,  confiding  only  in  morality,  hi  dory, 
poetry,  and  mathematics,  wherein  they  mull 
be  allowed  to  excel.  But  the  lad  ofthefe 
is  wholly  applied  to  what  may  he  ufeful  in 
life,  to  the  improvement  of  agViculmrs,and 
'all  mechanical  arts;  fo  that  among  us  it 
would  be  little  edeeihed.  And  as  to  ideas, 
entities, abdraftions-,  and  tranfcendentals,  I 
could  never  drive  the  lead  conception  into 
ihelr  heads. 

No  l.iw  of  that  country  mud  exceed  in 
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words  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet, which  confids  only  of  tw'O-and-twefuy. 
But  indeed  few  of  them  extend  even  to  that 
length.  'Fhey  are  cxpreiTed  in  the  mod 
plain  and  fimple  terms,  wherein  thofe  peo- 
ple are  not  mercurial  enough  to  difeover 
above  one  interpretation  : and  to  write  a 
comment  upon  any  law  is  a capital  crime. 
As  to  the  dccifion  of  civil  caufes,  or  pro- 
ceedings againd  criminals,  their  precedents 
are  fo  few,  that  they  have  little  reafon  to 
boad  of  any  extraordinary  fkiil  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as 
well  as  the  Chinefe,  time  out  of  mind  : but 
their  libraries  are  not  very  large;  for  that 
of  the  king,  which  is  reckoned  the  larged, 
doth  not  amount  to  above  a thoufand  vo- 
lumes, placed  in  a gallery  of  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  long,  from  whence  I had  liberty 
to  borrow  what  books  I pleated.  The 
queen’s  joiner  had  contrived  in  one  of 
Glumdalclitch’s  rooms  a kind  of  wooden 
machine  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  formed 
like  a handing  ladder,  the  deps  were  each 
fifty  feet  long:  it  was  indeed  a moveable 
pair  of  dairs,  the  lowed  end  placed  at  ten 
feet  diftance  from  the  wall  of  the  chamber. 
The  book  I had  a mind  to  read  was  put  up 
leaning  againd  the  wall ; 1 fird  mounted  to 
the  upper  dep  of  the  ladder,  and  turning 
my  face  towards  the  book,  began  at  the  top 
of  die  page,  and  fo  walking  to  the  right 
and  left  about  eight  or  ten  paces,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  lines,  till  I had  .gotten 
a little  below  the  level  of  mine  eye,  and 
then  defeending  gradually  till  I jcame  to 
the  bottom  ; after  which  I mounted  again, 
and  began  the  other  page  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  fo  turned  over  the  leaf,  which  I 
could  eafily  do  with  both  my  hands,  for  it 
was  as  thick  and  did'  as  a padeboard,  and 
in  the  larged  folios  not  above  eighteen  or 
tv/enty  feet  long. 

Their  dyle  is  clear,  mafculme,  and 
fmooth,  but  not  florid;  for  they  avoid  no- 
thing more  than  multiplying  unneceffary 
words,  or  ufing  various  exprefiions.  I have 
perufed  many  of  their  books,  efpecially  thofe 
in  hidory  and  morality.  Among  the  red,  I 
was  very  much  diverted  vyith  a little  old 
treatife,  which  alwrys  lay  in  Glumdai- 
clitch’s  bed-chamber,  and  belonged  to  her 
governefs,  a grave  e'derly  gentlewoman, 
who  dealt  in  writings  of  morality  and  de- 
votion. The  book  treats  of  the  weaknefs 
of  human  kind,  and  is  in  little  edeem,  ex- 
cept among  the  women  and  the  vulgar. 
However,  I was  curious  to  fee  what  an  au- 
3 ^ thor 
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thor  of  that  country  could  fay  upon  fuch  a 
fubjedl.  This  writer  went  through  all  the 
ufual  topics  of  European  moralills,fliewing 
how  diminutive,  contemptible,  and  help- 
Icfs  an  animal  was  man  in  his  own  nature ; 
how  unable  to  defend  himfelf  from  incle- 
mencies of  the  air,  or  the  fury  of  wild  beads ; 
how  much  he  was  excelled  by  one  creature 
in  llrength,  by  another  in  fpeed,  by  a third 
in  forefight,  by  a fourth  in  indullry.  He 
added,  that  nature  was  degenerated  in  thefe 
latter  declining  ages  of  the  world,  and 
could  now  produce  only  fmall  abortive 
births,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  ancient 
times.  He  faid  it  was  very  reafonable  to 
think,  not  only  that  the  fpecies  of  men  were 
originally  much  larger,  but  alfo  that  there 
mult  have  been  giants  in  former  ages ; 
which,  as  it  is  aflerted  by  hillory  and  tra- 
dition, fo  it  hath  been  confirmed  by  huge 
bones  and  ficulls  cafually  dug  up  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  far  exceeding  the 
common  dwindled  race  of  man  in  our  days. 
He  argued,  that  the  very  laws  of  nature  ab- 
folutely  required  we  fliould  have  been  made 
in  the  beginning  of  a fize  more  large  and 
robufi,  not  fo  liable  to  dertrudion  from 
every  little  accident  of  a tile  falling  from 
an  houfe,  or  a ftone  cad  from  the  hand  of 
a boy,  or  being  drowned  in  a little  brook. 
From  this  way  of  reafoiiing,  tlie  author 
drew  feveral  moral  applications  ufefiil  in 
the  condud  of  life,  but  nccdlefs  here  to 
repeat.  For  my  own  part,  I could  not 
avoid  refleding  how  univerfally  this  talent 
was  fpread,  of  drawing  ledures  in  morality, 
or  indeed  rather  matter  of  difeontent  and 
repining,  from  the  quarrels  we  raife  with 
nature.  And,  I believe,  upon  a llrid  en- 
quiry, thofe  quarrels  might  be  faewn  as  ill- 
grounded  among  us,  as  they  are  among 
that  people  *. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  boad 
that  the  king’s  army  confids  of  an  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  thoufand  foot,  and  thirtv- 
t\\  0 thoufand  horfe  : if  that  may  be  called 
an  army,  which  is  made  up  of  tradefmen  in 
the  feveral  cities,  and  fitrmers  in  the  coun- 
try, whofe  commander^  are  only  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  without  pay  or  reward. 
They  are  indeed  perfed  enough  in  their 

*■  The  author’s  zeal  to  judlfy  Providence  has 
heiGrc  been  remarked  5 and  thefe  quarrels  with  na- 
ture, or  in  other  words  with  God,  could  not  have 
been  move  forcibly  reproved  than  by  Ihewinp-,  that 
lire  complaints  upon  which  they  are  founded  would 
br  equally  fpccious  among  be.ngs  of  fuch  aflc-nilhing 
tupcriori.v  f It.iturc  and  firength. 
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exercifes,  and  under  very  good  difcipllni^j 
wherein  I faw  no  great  merit ; for  how 
fhould  it  be  othervvil'e,  where  every  farmer 
is  under  the  command  of  his  own  landlord, 
and  every  citizen  under  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  his  own  city,  chofen  after  the 
manner  of  Venice  by  ballot  ? 

1 have  often  feen  the  militia  of  Lorbrul- 
grud  drawn  out  to  exercife  in  a great  field 
near  the  city  of  twenty  miles  fquare.  They 
were  in  all  not  above  twenty-five  thoufand 
foot,  and  fix  thoufand  horfe;  but  it  was  ini- 
pofiible  for  me  to  compute  their  number, 
confidering  the  fpace  of  ground  they  took 
up.  A cavalier,  mounted  on  a large  fteed, 
might  be  about  ninety  feet  high.  I have 
feen  this  whole  body  of  horfe,  upon  a word 
of  command,  draw  their  fwords  at  once,  and 
brandifh  them  in  the  air.  Imagination  can 
figure  nothing  fo  grand,  fo  furprifing,  and 
fo  allonifliing  1 it  looked  as  if  ten  thoufand 
flafhes  of  lightening  were  darting  at  the 
fame  time  from  every  quarter  of  the  Iky.  ! 

I was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince, 
to  whofe  dominions  there  is  no  accefs  from 
any  other  country,  came  to  think  of  armies, 
or  to  teach  his  people  the  pradlice  of  mili- 
tary difcipliii^.  But  I was  foon  informed, 
both  by  converfation  and  reading  their  hif-  ; 
tories : for  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages  they  ' 
have  been  troubled  with  the  fame  difeafe  to  j 
which  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  fubjeft ; 
the  nobility  often  contending  for  power,  . 
the  people  for  liberty,  and  the  king  for  ab- 
folute  dominion.  All  which,  however  hap- 
pily tempered  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
have  been  fometimes  violated  by  each  of 
the  three  parties,  and  have  more  than  once  , 
occafioned  civil  wars,  the  lail  whereof  was 
happily  put  an  end  to  by  this  prince’s  ; 
grandfather  in  a general  compofition  ; and  i 
the  militia,  then  fettled  with  common  con^  ' 
fent,  hath  been  ever  fmcc  kept  in  the 
ftiidefl;  duty; 

CHAP.  VJIL 

The  king  and  queen  make  a progrefs  to  the 
frontiers.  The  author  attends  them.  The 
manner  in  n.vhich  he  leaves  the  country 
very  particularly  related.  He  returns  to 
England. 

I had  always  a ilrong  impulfe,  that  I 
fliould  fome  time  recover  my  liberty,  though 
it  was  impofilble  to  conjedure  by  what 
means,  or  to  form  any  projevl  with  the  leak 
hope  of  fucceeding.  The  fliip  in  whidh  I 
failed  was  the  firll  ever  known  to  be  dri- 
ven within  fight  of  that  coail,  and  the  king 
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lud  ^iven  ftrift  orders,  that,  if  at  any  time 
another  appeared,  it  Ihould  be  taken  afiiore, 
and  with  all  its  crew  and  pafiengers  brought 
in  a tumbril  to  Lorbrulgrud.  He  was 
llrongly  bent  to  get  me  a woman  of  my 
own  fize,  by  whom  I might  propagate  the 
breed  : but  I think  I Ihould  rather  have 
died,  than  undergone  the  dilgrace  of  leav- 
ing a pofterity  to  be  kept  in  cages  like  tame 
canary-birds,  and  perhaps  in  time  fold 
about  the  kingdom  to  perlons  of  quality  for 
curiofities.  I was  indeed  treated  with  much 
kindnefs;  I was  the  favourite  of  a great 
king  and  queen,  and  delight  of  the  whole 
court ; but  it  was  upon  fuch  a foot,  as  ill 
became  the  dignity  of  human  kind.  I could 
never  forget  thofe  domeftic  pledges  I had 
left  behind  me.  I wanted  to  be  among 
people  with  whom  I could  converfe  apon 
even  terms,  and  walk  about  the  ftreets  and 
iields,  without  being  afraid  of  being  trod  to 
death  like  a frog,  or  young  puppy.  But  my 
xleliverance  eame  fooner  than  I expedled, 
and  in  a manner  not  very  common : the 
whole  ftory  and  circumdances  of  which  I 
iliall  faithfully  relate. 

I had  now  been  two  years  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Glumdalclitch  and  I attended  the  king  and 
queen  in  a progrefs  to  the  fouth  coall  of  the 
kingdom.  1 was  carried  as  ufual  in  my  tra- 
velling box,  which,  as  I have  already  de- 
fcribed,  was  a very  convenient  clofet  of 
tw'elve  feet  wide.  And  I had  ordered  a ham- 
mock to  be  fxed  by  filken  ropes  from  the 
four  corners  at  the  top,  to  break  the  jolts, 
when  a fervant  carried  me  before  him  on 
horfeback,  as  I fometimes  defired,  and 
would  often  deep  in  my  hammock  wliile  we 
were  upon  the  road.  On  the  roof  of  my 
clofet,  not  cireflly  over  the  middle  of  tlie 
hammock,  I ordered  the  joiner  to  cut  out  a 
hole  of  a foot  fquarc,  to  give  me  air  in  hot 
weather,  as  I dept;  wluch  hole  I diut  at 
pleafure  with  a board,  that  drew  backwards 
and  forwards  through  a groove. 

When  wc  came  to  our  journey’s  end, 
the  king  thought  proper  to  pafs  a few  days 
at  a palace  he  hath  near  Flandalnic,  a city 
within  eighteen  Englifn  miles  of  the  fea-fide, 
Glumdalclitch  and  1 were  much  fatigued;. 
I had  gotten  a fmall  cold,  but  the  poor  girl 
was  fo  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her  chamber. 

I longed  to  fee  the  ocean,  which  mud  be  the 
only  icene  of  my  clcape,  if  ever  it  diould 
happen.  I pretended  .to  be  worfe  than  I 
really  was,  and  defired  leave  to  take  the 
fredi  air  of  the  fea  with  a page  whom  I vvas 
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very  fond  of,  and  who  had  fometimes  been 
truded  with  me.  I (hall  never  forget  wdth 
what  unw'illmgnefs  Glumdalclitch  confent- 
ed,  northedrief  charge  die  gave  the  page  to 
be  careful  of  me,  burlling  at  the  fame  time 
into  a flood  of  tears,  as  if  Ihe  had  fome  fore- 
boding of  what  was  to  happen.  The  boy 
took  me  out  inmy  box  about  half  an  hour’s 
walk  from  the  palace  towards  the  rocks  on 
the  fea-fhore.  1 ordered  him  to  fet  me 
down,  and  lifting  up  one  of  my  falhes,  cad 
many  a widful  melancholy  look  towards  the 
fea.  I found  rnyfelf  not  very  well,  and  told 
the  page  that  1 had  a mind  to  take  a nap  in 
my  hammock,  which  1 hoped  would  do  me 
good.  I got  in,  and  the  boy  fltut  the  win- 
dow clofe  down  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I foon 
fell  afleep,  and  all  I can  conje(dure  is,  tliat 
while  I flept,  the  page,  thinking  no  danger 
could  happen,  went  among  the  rocks  to 
look  for  birds  eggs,  having  before  obferved 
him  from  my  window  fearching  about,  and 
picking  up  one  or  two  in  the  clefts.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  I found  rnyfelf  fuddenly 
awaked  with  a violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which  was  faftened  at  the  top  of  my  bi  x for 
the  conveniency  of  carriage.  I felt  my  box 
railed  very  high  in  the  air,  and  then  borne 
forward  with  prodigious  fpeed.  The  firfl: 
jolt  had  like  to  have  fhaken  me  out  of  my 
hammock,  but  afterwards  the  motion  was 
eafy  enough.  I called  out  feveral  times  as 
loud  as  I could  raife  my  voice,  but  all  to  no 
purpofe.  1 looked  towards  my  windows, 
and  could  fee  nothingbut  the  clouds  and  fky. 
I heard  a noife  juft  over  my  head  like  the 
clapping  of  wings,  and  then  began  to  per- 
ceive the  woful  condition  I vvas  in,  that  lome 
eagle  had  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his 
beak,  with  an  intent  to  let  it  fill  on  a rock 
like  a tortoife  in  a fhell,  and  then  pick  out 
my  body,  and  devour  it ; for  the  fagacity 
and  fmell  of  this  bird  enabled  him  to  dif- 
cover  his  quarry  at  a great  diftance,  though 
better  concealed  than  I could  be  within  a 
two-inch  board. 

In  a little  time  I obferved  the  noife  and 
flutter  of  wings  to  increafe  very.faft,  and 
my  box  was  tofted  up  and  down  like  a fign 
in  a windy  day.  I heard  feveral  bangs  cr 
buffets,  as  I thought,  given  to  the  eagle 
(for  fuch  I am  certain  it  mull  have  been 
that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak) 
and  then  all  on  a fudden  felt  rnyfelf  falling 
perpendicularly  down  for  above  a minute, 
but  with  fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs  that  I 
almoil  loll  my  breath.  My  fall  was  flop- 
ped by  a terrible  Iqua  h;  that  founded  louder 
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to  my  ears,  than  the  cataraft  of  Niagara  * ; 
after  .which  I was  quite  in  the  dark  for 
another  minute,  and  then  my  box  began  to 
life  fo  high  that  I could  fee  light  from  the 
tops  of  the  windows.  I now  perceived  that 
I was  fallen  into  the  fea.  My  box,  by  the 
weight  ef  my  body,  the  goods  that  were 
In,  and  the  broad  plates  of  iron  fixed  for 
flrength  at  the  four  corners  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  floated  about  five  feet  deep  in  wa- 
te.*".  i did  then,  and  do  now  fuppoie,  that 
the  eagle  which  flew  away  with  my  box 
was  purfued  by  two  or  throe  others,  and 
forced  to  let  me  drop  while  he  defended 
himfelf  againil;  the  rdl,  wmo  hoped  to  lhare 
in  the  prey.  The  plates  of  iron  faflened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  (for  tliofe  were 
the  flrongeft)  preferved  the  balance  while 
it  fell,  and  hindered  it  from  being  broken 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Every  joint 
of  it  was  well  grooved;  and  die  door  did 
not  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like 
a faki,  wliich  kept  my  clofet  fo  tight  that 
very  Jittle  water  came  in.  1 got  wiih  much 
difficulty  outof  rny  hammock,  having  frit 
ventured  to  draw  back  the  flip-board  on 
the  roof  already  mentioned,  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  let  in  air,  for  want  of  which  I 
found  rnyfelf  almod  ftified. 

How  often  did  I then  wilh  my fdf  with 
my  dear  Glumdaiciitch,  from  whom  osc 
fingle  hour  had  fo  far  divided  me  ! And  I 
may  fay  with  tiurh,  that  in  the  midil  of  my 
own  rrdsfertunes  I could  not  forbear  la- 
menting my  poor  nurfe,  the  grief  fhe  would 
fufrer  for  my  lofs,  the  difpleaUjre  of  die 
queen,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fortune.  Per- 
Jnaps  many  travellers  have  not  been  under 
greater  difficulties  and  didrefs  thami  was 
at  this  jnndlure,  expecting  every  moment 
to  fee  my  box  daflied  to  pieces,  or  at  lead 
overfet  by  the  fril  violent  biad  or  rifing 
wave.  A breach  in  one  fingle  pane  of  glad 
W’ould  have  been  immediate  death:  "^nor 
could  any  thing  have  preferved  the  win- 
dows but  the  drong  lattite-wires  placed  on 
the  outfide  againft  accidents  in  travellinm 
X favv'  tne  water  ocze  in  at  feveral  crannies, 
although  the  leaks  were  not  confiderable, 
and  I endeavoured  to  iiop  them  as  well 
as  I could.  I was  not  able  to  lift  up  the 
roof  of  my  clofet,  which  otJierwife  i cer- 

*  Niagara  is  a fettlement  of  the  French  in 
North  America,  and  the  cata.rct  is  produced  by 
the  fall  cf  a conflux  of  water  ^lormed  of  the  four 
vaft  lakes  of  Canada)  from  a roLkv  precipice,  the 
perpendicular  height  of  which  is  one  hundred  and 
th  rty-feven  feet  3 and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  heard 
hlteeti  leagues. 


tainly  {hoiild  have  done,  and  fat  on  the  top 
of  it,  where  I might  at  lead  preferve  mv- 
felf  feme  hours  longer  than  by  being  fliut 
up  (as  I may  call  it)  in  fhe  hold.  Or  if  { 
efcaped  thefe  dangers  for  a day  or  two, 
what  could  I expend  but  a miffirable  death 
of  cold  and  hunger  ? I was  four  hours  un- 
der thefe  circumllances,  expeding,  and 
indeed  wiffiing,  every  moment  to  be  my 
la.d. 

I have  already  told  the  reader  that  there 
were  two  Ifrong  flaples  fixed  upon  that  fide 
of  my  box  which  had  no  window,  and  into, 
which  the  fervant  who  ufed  to  carry  me  on 
horfeback  would  put  a leathern  belt,  and, 
buckle  it  about  his  waill.  Ipeing  in  this 
difconfolace  Hate,  I heard,  or  at  lead 
thought  I heard,  fome  kind  cf  grating 
noife  on  that  fide  of  my  box  where  the  fta- 
ples  were  fixed,  and  foon  after  1 began 
to  fancy,  that  the  box  was  pulled  or  towed 
along,  in  the  fea  ; for  I now  and  then  ielc 
a fort  of  tugging,  which  made  the  w'avcs 
rife  near  the  tops  of  my  wiiidows,  leaving 
me  aimed  in  the  dark.  This  gave  me 
feme  faint  hopes  of  relief;  although  1 was 
net  able  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  brought 
about.  I ventured  to  iinfcrew  one  or  my 
chairs,  which  were  always  fadened  to  the 
door;  and  having  made  a hard  drift  to 
ferew  it  down  again  eirefUy  under  the, 
flipping-board  that  i had  lately  opened,  [ 
mounted  on  the  chair,  and,  putting  my 
rnoutli  as  near  as  1 could  to  the  hole,  X 
called  for  help  in  a loud  voice,  and  in  all 
the  languages  I underdoed.  1 then  fad- 
ened my  handkerchief  to  a dick  I ufuaily 
carried,  and  thruding  it  up  the  liole,  waved 
it  leveral  times  in  the  air,  that  if  any  boat 
or  ihip  we:e  near,  the  fcamen  might  con- 
jeclure  fome  unhappy  mortal  to  be  fhut  up 
in  the  box. 

I found  no  edcdl  from  all  I could  do,  but 
plainly  percci  .*cd  my  clofet  to  be  moved 
along ; and  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or 
better,  that  fide  of  tlie  box  where  the  da- 
ples  were,  and  had  no  window,  druck  a- 
gaind  foniething  that  was  hard.  I appre- 
Jiended  it  to  be  a rock,  and  found  rnyfelf 
tofled  mere  than  ever.  T plainly  heard  a 
noife  upon  the  cover  of  my  cloiet  like  that 
of  a cable,  and  the  grating  of  it  as  it  pafied 
through  the  ring.  I then  found  myfelf 
holdcd  up  by  degrees  at  lead  three  feet 
higher  than  1 was  before.  Whereupon  I 
again  thrull  up  my  dick  and  handkerchief, 
C'tliing  for  help  till  1 was  almod  hoarle. 
In  return  to  which,  1 heard  a great  fhout 
repeated  three  times,  giving  me  fuch  tranf- 
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ports  of  joy  as  are  not  to  be  conceived  but 
by  thole  who  feel  them.  I now  heard  a 
trampling  over  my  head,  and  fomebody 
.calling  through  the  hole  with  a loud  voice 
in  the  Englilh  tongue.  If  there  be  any  body 
below,  let  them  fpeak.  I anfwered,  I was 
an  Englifhman,  drawn  by  ill  fortune  into 
the  greatell  calamity  that  ever  any  creature 
underwent,  and  begged  by  all  that  was 
moving  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  dungeon 
J was  in.  The  voice  replied,  I was  fafe, 
for  my  box  was  fallened  to  their  fliip  ; and 
the  carpenter  fiould  immediately  come 
and  faw  a hole  in  the  cover  large  enough 
to  pull  me  out.  I anfwered,  that  was  need- 
l«fs,  and  would  take  up  too  much  time,  for 
there  \vas  no  more  to  be  done,  but  let  one 
of  the  crew  put  his  finger  into  the  ring, 
and  take  the  box  out  of  the  fea  into  ;:he 
fhip,  and  fo  into  the  captain’s  cabin  *. 
Some  of  them  upon  hearing  me  talk  fo 
wildly  thought  I was  mad ; others  laughed; 
for  indeed  it  never  came  into  my  head  that 
I was  now  got  among  people  of  my  own 
flature  and  llrength.  The  carpenter  came, 
and  in  a few  minutes  fawed  a pafiage  about 
four  feet  fquare,  then  let  down  a fmall  lad- 
der, upon  which  I mounted,  and  from 
thence  was  taken  into  the  (hip  in  a very 
.weak  condition. 

The  failors  were  all  in  amazement,  and 
afted  me  a ihoufand  qudiions,  which  I had 
no  inclination  to  anlwer.  I was  equally 
confounded  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  pig- 
mies, for  fuel)  I took  them  to  be,  after  hav- 
ing fo  long  accu domed  mine  eyes  to  the 
monftrouc  bbjeds  J had  left.  But  the  cap- 
tain, Mr.  Thomas  Wilcocks,  an  honed 
worthy  Shropfhireman,  obferving  I was 
ready  to  faint,  took  me  into  his  cabin,  gave 
me  a cordial  to  comfort  me,  and  made  me 
turn  in  upon  his  own  bed,  advifing  me  to 
take  a little  red,  of  which  I had  great  need. 
Before  I went  to  deep,  I gave  him  to  un- 
derhand that  I had  fome  valuable  furniture 
in  my  box  too  good  to  be  lod  ; a fine  ham- 
mock, an  liandfome  field,  bed,  two  chairs, 
a table,  and  a cabinet.  That  my  clofet 
v/as  hung  on  all  fides,  or  rather  quilted, 
with  filk  and  cotton  : that  if  he  would  let 

There  are  fevera!  little  incidents  which  fliew 
the  author  to  have  had  a deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  I think  this  is  one.  Although  the 
principal  advantages  enumerated  by  Gulliver  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  of  mingling  again 
among  his  countrymen,  depended  on  their  being 
of  the  fame  fize  with  himfelf,  yet  this  is  forgotten 
in  his  ardour  to  be  delivered  ; an  ! he  is  afterwards 
betrayed  into  the  faiT\c  abfurdity,  by  his  zeal  to  pre- 
Icrve  l.is  furniture. 


one  of  the  crew  bring  my  clofet  into  his 
cabin,  I would  open  it  there  before  him 
and  fliew  him  my  goods.  The  captain 
hearing  me  utter  thefe  abiurdiiies  conclud- 
ed I was  raving  ; however  (1  fuppofe  to 
pacify  me)  he  promifed  to  give  order  as  I 
defired,  and  going  upon  deck,  font  fome 
of  his  men  down  into  my  clofet,  from 
whence  (as  I afterwards  found)  they  drew 
up  all  my  goods,  and  llripped  off  the  quilt- 
ing ; but  the  chair.t,  cabinet,  and  bedltead, 
being  forewed  to  the  floor,  were  much  da- 
maged by  the  ignorance  of  the  leamen, 
who  tore  them  up  by  force.  Then  they 
knocked  off  fome  of  the  boards  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fliip,  and  when  they  had  got  ail  they 
had  a mind  for,  leffthe  hull  drop  into  the 
fea,  which  by  reafon  of  many  breaches 
made  in  the  bottom  and  Tides  funk  to 
rights.  A^nd  indeed  1 was  glad  not  to  have 
been  a fpedlator  of  the  havcck  they  made; 
becaufe  I am  confident  it  would  have  fen- 
fibly  touched  me,  by  bringing  former  pal- 
fages  into  my  mind,  which  I had  rather 
forget. 

I flept  fome  hours,  but  perpetually  dif- 
turbed  with  dreams  of  the  place  1 had  left 
and  the  dangers  I had  efcaped.  However, 
upon  waking  I found  myfolf  much  reco- 
vered, It  was  now  about  eight  o’clock  at 
night,  and  the  captain  ordered  fupper  im- 
mediately, thinking  I had  already  faded 
too  long.  He  entertained  me  with  great 
kindnefs,  obferving  me  not  to  look  wild- 
ly, or  talk  inconfidently ; and,  when  we 
were  left  alone,  defired  I would  give  him 
a relation  of  my  travels,  and  by  what 
accident  I came  to  be  for  adrift  in  that 
monflrous  wooden  died.  He  faid,  that 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  as  he  was 
-looking  through  his  glafs,  he  fpied  it  at  a 
didance,  and  thought  it  was  a fail,  which 
he  had  a mind  to  make,  being  not  much 
out  of  his  courfe,  in  hopes  of  buying  fome 
bifeuit,  his  own  beginning  to  fall  (hort. 
That  upon  coming  nearer,  and  finding  his 
error,  he  font  out  his  long-boat  to  difeover 
v/hat  I was;  that  his  men  came  back  in  a 
fright,  fwearing  they  had  feen  a fwimmii;g 
houfo.  That  he  laughed  at  their  folly,  and 
went  him.folf  in  the  boat,  ordering  his  men 
to  take  a drong  cable  along  with  them. 
That  the  weather  being  calm  he  rowed 
round  me  feveral  times,  obferved  my  win- 
dows, and  the  wire  lattices  that  defended 
them.  That  he  difeovered  two  daples  upon 
one  fide,  which  was  all  of  boards  without 
any  paffage  for  light.  He  then  commanded 
Ins  men  to  ro  w up  to  that  tide,  iuid  faderi- 
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ing  a cable  to  one  of  the  llaples,  ordered 
them  to  tow  my  cheft  (as  they  called  it) 
towards  the  fhip.  When  it  v/as  there,  he 
gave  diredions  to  fallen  another  cable  to 
the  ring  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  to  raife  up 
my  chell  with  pullies,  which  all  the  failors 
were  not  able  to  do  above  two  or  three 
feet.  He  faid,  they  faw  my  flick  and  hand- 
kerchief thrufl  out  of  the  hole^  and  con- 
cluded that  fome  unhappy  man  mud  be 
fhut  up  in  the  cavity.  I afked,  whether 
he  or  the  crew  had  feen  any  prodigious 
'birds  in  the  air  about  the  time  he  fir  It  dif- 
covered  me  ? to  wdiich  he  anfvvered,  that, 
difcourfing  this  matter  with  the  failors 
while  I was  afleep,  one  of  them  faid,  he 
had  obferved  three  eagles  flying  towards 
the  north,  but  remarked  nothing  of  their 
being  larger  than  the  ufual  fize,  which  I 
fuppofe  mud  be  imputed  to  the  great  height 
they  were  at ; and  he  could  not  guefs  the 
Teafon  of  my  quedion.  I then  aflced  the 
captain,  how  far  he  reckoned  we  might  be 
from  land  ? he  laid,  by  the  bed  computa- 
tion he  could  make,  we  were  at  lead  an 
Jiundred'  leagues.  I allured  him  that  he 
mud  be  midaken  by  almod  half,  for  I had 
not  left  the  country  from  whence  I came 
above  two  hours  before  I dropt  into  the 
fca.  Whereupon  he  began  again  to  think 
that  my  brain  was  didurbed,  of  which  he 
gave  me  a hint,  and  advifed  me  to  go  to  bed 
in  a cabin  he  had  provided.  I affured  him  I 
was  well  refrePned  with  his  good  enter- 
tainment and  company,  and  as  much  in  my 
fenfes  as  ever  I was  in  my  life.  He  then 
grew  ferious,  and  defired  to  afk  me  freely, 
whether  1 were  not  troubled  in  mind  by 
the  confeioufnefs  of  fome  enormous  crime, 
for  which  1 was  puniflied  at  the  command 
of  fome  prince  by  expofing  me  in  that 
ched,  as  great  criminals  in  other  countries 
have  been  forced  to  fea  in  a leaky  veflel 
without  provifions : for  although  he  fliould 
be  forry  to  h.ave  taken  fo  ill  a man  into  his 
fliip,  yet  he  would  engage  his  word  to  fee 
sue  fafe  afliorein  the  fird  port  where  we  ar- 
rived. He  added,  that  his  fufpicions 
were  much  increafed  by  fome  very  abfurd 
fpceches  I had  delivered  at  fird  to  the  fail- 
ors, and  afterwards  to  himfelf,  in  relatiqn 
to  my  clofct  or  ched,  as  vve|l  as  by  my 
odd  looks  and  behavipur  \yhile  | v/as  at 
i upper. ' 

1 begged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell 
my  dory,  which  1 faithfully  did  from  thp 
lail  time  I left  England  to  the  moment  he 
fii'd  difeovered  me.  And  as  truth  always 
.^nceth  its  w.ay  into  rational  minas,  foi;lus 


honed  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  ' i 

tindlure  of  learning,  and  very  good  fenfe.,  ■ ^ 
was  immediately  convinced  of  my  candour  - 
and  veracity.  But,  farther  to  confirm  all  j' 
I had  faid,'  I intreated  him  to  give  order  j 
that  my  cabinet  Ihould  be  brought,  of  which  f 
I had  the  key  in  my  pocket,  (for  he  had  , 
already  informed  me  how  the  feamen  dif- 
pofed  of  my  clofet.)  I opened  it  in  his 
own  prefence,  and  diewed  him  the  fmall 
colledion  of  rarities  I made  in  the  country 
from,  whence  1 had  been  fo  drangely  deli- 
vered. There  was  the  comb  I had  con- 
trived out  of  the  dumps  of  the  king’^  beard, 
and  another  of  the  fame  materials,  but 
fixed  into  a paring  of  her  majedy’s  thumb- 
nail, which  ferved  for  the  back.  Therq 
was  a colledUon  of  needles  and  pins  from 
a foot  to  half  a yard  loug  ; four  wafp- 
dings,  like  joiners  tacks ; fome  combings 
of  the  queeu’s  hair;  a gold  ring  which 
one  day  ihe  made  me  q prefentof  in  a mod 
obliging  manner,  taking  it  from  her  little 
finger,  and  throwing  it  over  my  head  like 
a collar.  I deflred  the  captain  would  pleafe 
to  accept  this  ring  in  return  of  his  civili- 
ties; which  he  abfolutely  refufed.  I fliewed 
him  a corn  that  1 had  cut  off  with  my  own 
hand  from  a maid  of  honour’s  toe  ; it  was 
about  the  bignefs  of  a Kentifh  pippin, 
grown  fo  hard,  that,  when  I returned  to 
England,  I got  it  hollowed  into  a cup,  and 
fet  in  filver.  Lal^^l  d^fited  him  to  fee 
the  breeches  I had  then  on,  which  were 
made  of  a moufe’s  ddn. 

I could  force  nothing  op  him  but  a foot- 
man’s tooth,  which  I obferyed  him  to  ex- 
amine with  great  curiofity,  and  found  he  • 
had  a fancy  for  it.  He  received  it  with 
abundance  of  thanks,  more  than  fuch  a 
trifle  could  defeive.  It  was  drawn  by  an 
unlkilful  furgeon  in  a millake  from  one  qf 
Glumdalclitch’s  men,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  tooth-ach,  but  it  was  as  found  as 
any  in  his  heacl.  I got  it  cleaned,  and  put 
it  into  my  cabinet.  It  was  about  a foot 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  plain  relation  I had  given  him,^and 
faid,  he  hoped,  y/hen  we  returned  Eng- 
land, I would  oblige  the  world  by  putting 
it  on  paper,  and  making  it  public.  My  an- 
fvver  was,  that  I thought  we  were  already 
over  flocked  with  books  of  travels ; thatnq- 
thing  could  now  pafs  which  yas  not  extra- 
ordinary  ; wherein  I doubted  fome  authors 
lefs  confulted  truth,  than  their  own  vanity* 
or  interell,  or  the  diver iion  of  ignorant  lea- 
ders: that  mv  flory  could  contain  little 
■ - ^ befide^ 
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beiides  common  events,  without  thofe  or- 
namental defcrlptions  of  flrange  plants, 
trees,  birds,  and  other  animals;  or  of  the 
barbarous  culloms  and  idolatry  of  favage 
people,  with  which  moll  writers  abound. 
However,  I thanked  him  for  his  good  opi- 
nion, and  promifed  to  take  the  matter  into 
my  thoughts. 

He  faid,  he  wondered  at  one  thing  very 
much,  which  was,  to  hear  me  fpeak  fo 
loud,  alking  me  whether  the  king  or  queen 
of  that  country  were  thick  of  hearing.  I 
told  him,  it  was  what  I had  been  ufed  to 
for  above  two  years  pall ; and  that  I ad- 
mired as  much  at  the  voices  of  him  and  his 
men,  who  feemed  to  me  only  to  whifper, 
arfd  yet  I could  hear  them  well  enough. 
But,  when  I fpoke  in  that  country,  it  was 
like  a man  talking  in  the  ftreet  to  another 
looking  out  from  the  top  of  a fteeple,  un- 
lefs  when  I was  placed  on  a table,  or  held 
in  any  perfon’s  hand.  I told  him,  I had 
likewife  obferved  another  thing,  that  when 
I firft  got  into  the  fhip,  and  the  tailors  flood 
all  about  me,  I thought  they  were  the  moft 
little  contemptible  creatures  1 had  ever 
beheld.  For,  indeed,  while  I was  in  that 
prince’s  country,  I could  never  endure  to 
look  in  a glafs  after  mine  eyes  had,  been 
accuflomed  to  fuch  prodigious  cbjeds,  be- 
caufe  the  comparifon  gave  me  fo  defpica- 
ble  a conceit  of  myfelf.  The  captain  faid, 
that  while  we  were  at^pper  he  obferved 
me  to  look  at  every  thing  with  a fort  of 
wonder,  and  that  I often  feemed  hardly 
able  to  contain  my  laughter,  which  he 
knew  not  well  how  to  take,  but  imputed  it 
to  fome  diforder  in  my  brain.  I anfwered 
it  >vas  very  true;  and  I v/ondered  how  I 
could  forbear,  when  I faw  his  difhes  of  the 
lize  of  a filver  three-pence,  a leg  of  pork 
hardly  a mouthful,  a cup  not  fo  big  as  a 
nut-fheli;  and  fo  I went  on,  defcribing  the 
refl  of  his  houfliold-flufF  and  provifions 
after  the  fame  manner.  For  although  the 
queen  had  ordered  a little  equipage  of  all 
things  neceflary  for  me,  while  I \vas  in  her 
fervice,  y^t  my  ideas  were  wholly  taken  up 
with  what  I faw  on  every  fide  of  me,  and  I 
winked  at  my  own  littlenefs,  as  people  do 
at  their  own  faults.  The  captain  under- 
flood my  raillery  very  well,  and  merrily 
replied  with  the  old  Englifi  proverb,  that 
he  doubted  my  eyes  were  bigger  than  my 
belly,  for  he  did  qot  obfcrve  my  flomach 
fo  good,  although  I had  fafled  alt  day ; and 
continuing  in  his  niirth,  prctefled  he  would 
have  gladly  given  an  hundred  pounds  to 
jiave  leer,  my  clofet  in  the  eagle’s,  bill,  and 
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afterwards  in  its  fall  from  fo  great  a height 
into  the  fea;  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a mofl  aflonifhing  objed,  worthy  to 
have  the  defcription  of  it  tranfmitted  to 
future  ages:  and  the  comparifon  of  Phaeton 
was  fo  obvious,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
applying  it,  although  I did  not  much  ad- 
mire the  conceit. 

The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin, 
was  in  his  return  to  England  driven  north- 
eaflward  to  the  latitude  of  44  degrees,  and 
of  longitude  143.  But  meeting  a trade- 
wind  two  days  after  I came  on  board  him, 
we  failed  fouthward  a long  time,  and  coaft- 
ing  New-Holland,  kept  our  courfe  wefl- 
fouth-wefl,  and  then  fouth-fouth  wefl,  till 
we  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  Our 
voyage  was  very  profperous,  but  I Ihall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a journal  of  it. 
The  captain  called  in  at  one  or  two  port^, 
and  fent  in  his  long-boat  for  provifions  and 
frefli  water,  but  i never  went  out  of  th? 
fliip  till  we  came  into  the  Downs,  which 
was  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1706,  about 
nine  months  after  my  efcape.  I olfered  to 
leave  my  goods  in  fecurity  for  payment  of 
my  freight ; but  the  captain  protefled  he 
would  not  receive  one  farthing.  We  took 
a kind  leave  of  each  other,  and  I made 
him  promife  he  would  come  to  fee  me  at 
my  houfe  in  Rotherhithe.  I hiredahorfc 
and  guide  for  five  fliillings,  which  I bor- 
rowed of  the  captain. 

As  I was  on  the  road,  obferving  the  lit- 
tlenefs of  the  houfes,  the  trees,  the  cattle, 
and  the  people,  I began  to  think  myfelf 
ih  Lilliput.  I was  afraid  of  trampling  on 
every  traveller  I met,  and  often  called 
aloud  to  have  them  fland  out  of  the  way, 
fo  that  I had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two 
broken  heads  for  my  impertinence. 

When  I came  to  my  own  houfe,  for 
which  I was  forced  to  enquire,  one  of  the 
fervants  opening  the  door,  I bent  down  to 
go  in  (like  a goofe  under  a gate)  for  fear 
of  flriking  my  head.  My  wife  ran  out  to 
embrace  me,  but  I {looped  lower  than  her 
knees,  thinking  flie  could  othervvife  never 
be  able  to  reach  my  mouth.  My  daugh- 
ter kneeled  to  afk  my  blefling,  but  I could 
not  fee  her  till  flie  arofe,  having  been  fo 
long  ufed  to  fland  with  my  head  and  eyes 
ereft  to  above  fixty  feet;  and  then  I went* 
t:o  take  her  up  with  one  hand  by  the  waifl. 
1 looked  down  upon  the  fervants,  and  one 
or  two  friends  who  were  in  the  houfe,  as 
if  they  had  been  pigmies,  and  I a giant, 
I told  my  wife  fhe  had  been  too  thrifty,  for 
i found  flie  had  flarved  herfelf  and  her 
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daughter  to  nothing.  In  ihort,  I behaved 
myielf  fo  unaccountably,  that  they  were 
all  of  the  captain’s  opinion  when  he  firil 
favv  me,  and  concluded  I had  loft  my  wits. 
This  I mention  as  an  inftance  of  the  great 
power  of  habit  and  prejudice. 

In  a little  time,  I and  my  family  and 
friends  came  to  a right  underftanding : but 
my  wife  protefted  I ftiould  never  go  to  fea 
anv  more ; although  my  evil  deftiny  ft> 
ordered,  that  fne  had  not  power  to  hinder 
me,  as  the  reader  may  know  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  I here  coudude  the  fecond 
part  of  my  unfortunate  voyages.  * 


§ 1^0.  Detached  Sentences. 


To  be  ever  a6Hve  in  laudable  purfuits, 
is  the  diftinguifiring  charafteriftic  of  a man 
of  merit. 


d'here  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well  as 
an  heroic  courage. 

7’here  is  a mean  in  all  things.  Even 
virtue  itfelf  hath  its  ftated  limits;  which 
not  being  ftridly  cbferved,  it  ceVes  to  he 
virtue. 

It  is  wifer  to  prevent  a quarrel  before- 
hand, than  to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

It  is  much  better  to  reprove,  than  to 
be  angry  fecretiy. 

No  revenge  is  more  heroic,  than  that 
which  torments  envy  by  doing  good. 

The  diferetion  of  a' man  dererreth  his 
anger;  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pafs  over  a 
tranfgreftion. 

Money,  like  manure,  docs  no  good  till 
it  is  fpread.  There  is  no  real  ureofriches, 
except  in  the  diilriburion  ; the  reft  is  all 
. conceit. 

A wife  man  will  defite  no  more  thin 
what  he  may  get  juftly,  ufe  foberly,  dif- 
tribute  cheerfully,  and  live  upon  content- 
edly. 


*■  From  the  whole  of  thefe  two  voyages  to  Lil- 
I'iput  and  Brobdingnag  ariles  one  general  remark, 
Vv'hich,  howe\er  obvious,  has  been  overlooked 
hy  thofe  who  confider  them  as  little  more  than 
the  fport  of  a wanton  imagination.  When  human 
adllons  are  aferibt-d  to  pigmies  and  giants,  there 
are  few  that  do  not  excite  either  contempt,  dif- 
guft,  or  horror;  to  aferibe  them  therefore  to  fuch 
beings  was  perhaps  the  moft  probable  method  of 
engaging  the  mind  to  examine  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  judge  of  them  with  impartiality,  by  fuf- 
pending  the  fafeination  of  habit,  and  exhibiting 
familiar  obje<Sfs  in  a new  light.  The  ufe  of  the 
fable  then  is  not  lefs  apparent  than  important  and 
extenfive  ; and  that  this  ufe  was  intended  by  the 
author,  can  be  doubted  only  by  thofe,  who  are  dif- 
poied  to  affirm,  that  order  and  regularity  are  the 
cUects  of  chance. 


A contented  mind,  and  a good  con-  Jj 
fcience,  will  make  a man  happy  in  all  con-  'I: 
ditions.  He  knows  not  how  to  fear,  who  ]| 
dares  to  die. 

T'here  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  | ; 
foul  againft  all  gloomy  prefages  and  ter-  ' 
rors  of  mind;  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  i 
omTelves  the  friendlkip  and  proteflion  of  i 
that  Being,  who  diipofes  of  events,  and 
governs  futurity.  ' | 

Philofophy  is  then  only  valuable,  when 
it  ferves  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for  the 
oftenution  of  fcience.  , 

Without  a friend,  the  world  is  but  a ! , 
wildemefs. 

A man  may  have  a thoufand  intimate  | 
acquaintances,  and  not  a friend  among-  | 
them  all.  Jf  you  have  one  friend,  think  j 
yoarfelf  happy. 

When  once  you  profefs  yourfelf  a friend,, 
endeavour  to  be  always  fuch.  He  can  \ 
never  have  any  true  friends,  that  will  be.  I' 
often  changing  them. 

Profperity  gains  friends,  and  adverfity  ' 
tries  them. 

Nothing  more  engages  the  alFeciions  of 
men,  than  a hahdfome  addrefs,  and  grace- 
ful converfation. 

Complaifancc  renders  a fuperlor  ami-  i 
able,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  I 
acceptable. 

Excels  of  ceremony  fliews  want  of  b^*eed- 
ing.  That  civiiiiy  is  beft,  which  excludes^ 
all  fuperBuous  formality. 

Ingratitude  is  a crime  fo  fttameful,  that  ! 
the  man  was  never  yet  found,  who  would  j 
acknowledge  himlelf  guilty  of' it.  I 

Truth  is  born  wiili  us;  and  we  muft  I 
do  violence  to  natupe,  to  lhake  off  our 
veracity.  i 

There  cannot  be  a gre.iter  treachery,  | 
than  firft  to  raife  a confidence,  and  then 
deceive  it. 

By  others  kiults  wife  men  correfl  their 


own. 

No  man  hath  a thorough  tafte  of  pro- 
■fperity,  to  whom  adverfity  never  happened. 

Wiien  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  our- 
fehm.s  that  we  leave  them. 

It  is  as  great  a point  of  wifdom  to  hide 
ignorance,  as  to  dilcover  knowledge. 

Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is 
the  moft  excellent;  and  habit  vvill  render 
it  the  moil  deiigluful. 

Cuftom  is  the  plague  of  wife  men,  and 
the  idol  of  fools. 

As,  to  be  pcrfeTly  juft,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  n.U  lire ; lobe  fo  to  tlic  ul- 
meft  of  our  ubliities,  is  'die  glory  of 


man. 
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No  man  was  ever  caH:  down  with  the 
injuries  of  fortune,  unlefs  he  had  before 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  her  fa- 
vours. 

Anger  may  glance  into  the  breafl  of  a 
I vviie  man,  but  rells  only  in  the  bofom  of 
fools. 

None  more  impatiently  fulFer  injuries, 
i'-  than  tliofe  that  are  mod  forward  in  doing 
I them. 

I By  taking  revenge,  a man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy ; but  in  paffing  it  over  he 
is  fuperior. 

To  err  is  human  ; to  forgive,  divine. 

A more  glorious  vidory  cannot  be  gain- 
ed over  another  man,  than  this,  that  when 
the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kindnefs 
Biould  begin  on  ours. 

Ifhe  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  mifer 
robs  himfelf. 

We  fhould  take  a prudent  care  for  the 
future,  but  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent.  It 
\s  no  part  of  wifdom,  to  be  miferable  to- 
day, becaufe  we  may  happen  to  be  fo  to- 
morrow. 

To  mourn  without  meafure,  is  folly  ; 
not  to  mourn  at  a!I,  infenfibility. 

Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great 
things,  who  are  but  tools  and  inllruments ; 
like  the  fool  who  fancied  he  played  upon 
the  organ,  when  he  only  blew  the  bellows. 

Though  a man  may  become  learned  by 
another’s  learning,  he  can  never  be  wife, 
but  by  his  own  wifdom. 

He  who  wants  good  fenfe  is  unhappy  in 
having  learning  ; for  he  has  thereby  more 
w.iys  of  expohng  himfelf. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  give  a man  occafion 
to  hlufh  at  his  own  ignorance  in  one  thing, 
who  perhaps  may  excel  us  in  many. 

No  objed  is  more  pleafmg  to  the  eye, 
than  the  fight  of  a man  whom  you  have 
obliged  ; nor  any  mufic  fo  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you  for 
his  benefador. 

The  coin  that  is  mod  current  among 
mankind  is  flattery ; the  only  benefit  of 
which  is,  that  by  hearing  what  we  are 
not,  we  may  be  inicruded  what  w'e  ought 
to  be. 

The  charade r of  the  perfon  who  cora- 
m.ends  you,  is  to  be  confidcred  before  you 
fet  a value  on  his  elleem.  The  wife  man 
applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  moll  vir- 
tuous; the  red  of  the  world,  him  wiio  is 
mod  wealthy. 

The  temperate  man’s  pleafures  are  dur- 
able, becaufe  they  are  regular;  and  all  Id.s 


life  is  calm  and  ferene,  becaufe  it  is  inno- 
cent. 

A good  man  will  Inve  himfelf  too  v/ell 
to  lofe,  and  all  his  neighbours  too  well  to 
win,  an  edate  by  gaming.  The  love  of 
gaming  will  corrupt  the  bed  principles  in 
the  world. 

An  angry  man  who  fupprelTes  his  paf- 
fions,  thinks  woiTe  than  he  fpeaks  ; and  an 
angry  man  that  will  chide,  (peaks  worfe. 
than  he  thinks. 

A good  word  is  an  eafy  obligation ; but 
not  to  fpeak  ill,  requires  only  our  flle.nce, 
which  cods  us  nothing. 

It  is  to  aifedation  the  world  owes  its 
whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her 
whole  drama  never  drew  fuch  a part ; fha 
has  fometimes  made  a fool,  but  a coxcomb 
is  always  of  his  own  making. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds,  to  be 
taken  with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled 
with  every  thing  that  fparkle.s ; but  great 
minds  have  but  little  admiration,  becaufe 
few  things  appear  new  to  them. 

It  happens  to  men  of  learning,  as  to  ears 
of  corn : they  fhoot  up,  and  raife  their 
heads  high,  while  they  are  empty : but 
when  full  and  fwelled  with  grain,  they 
begin  to  flag  and  droop. 

He  that  is  truly  polite,  knows  how  to 
contradid  with  refped,  and  to  pleafe  with- 
out adulation  ; and  is  equally  remote  from 
an  infipid  complaiiance,  and  a low  fami- 
liarity. 

The  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly 
more  pub'iihed  in  the  world  than  their  good 
deeds ; and  one  fault  of  a deferving  man 
fhall  meet  with  more  reproaches,  than  all 
his  virtues  praife:  fuch  is  the  force  of  ill- 
will  and  ill-nature. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  cenfure,  than  to 
gain  applaufe ; for  this  may  be  done  by  one 
great  or  wife  adion  in  an  age;  but  to 
efcape  cenfure,  a man  mufl  pafs  his  whole 
life  without  fayingordoing  oneillor  foolifli 
thing. 

V/hen  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten 
thoufand  talents  to  divide  Afia  equally  with 
him,  he  anfwered.  The  earth  cannot  bear 
two  funs,  nor  Afia  two  kings. — Parmenio, 
a friend  of  Alexander’s,  hearing  the  great 
offers  Darius  had  made,  faid,  v/ere  I Alex- 
ander I would  accept  them.  So  would  I, 
replied  Alexander,  were  I Parmenio. 

Nobility  is  to  -be  confldered  only  as  an 
imaginary  difiindion,  unlefs  accompanied 
with  the  pradice  of  thofe  generous  virtues 
by  which  it  ought  to  be  obtainei.  Titles 
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of  honour  conferred  upon  fuch  as  have  no 
perfonai  merit,  arc  at  bell  but  the  royal 


namp  fet  upon  bai'e  metal. 

Though  an  honourable  title  may  be  con- 
veyed to  pofterity,  yet  the  ennobling  qua- 
lities which  are  the  I'onl  of  greatnefs  are  a 
fort  of  inGoimminicable  perfedions,  and 
cannot  be  transferred.  If  a man  could  be- 
qeieatli  his  virtues  b)f  will,  and  fettle  his 
ibnfe  and  learning  upon  his  heirs,  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  can  his  lands,  a noble  deicent 
would  then  indeed  be  a valuable  privilege. 

Truth  is  always  conliltent  with  itfdf,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  It  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and 
h ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware  : 
whereas  a lye  is  troublefome,  and  fets  a 
man’s  invention  upon  the  rack ; and  one 
trick  needs  a great  many  more  to  make  it 
good'. 

The  pleafure  which  alFeds  the  human 
mind  with  the  meft  lively  and  tranfporting 
touches,  is  the  lenfe  that  we  aft  in  the  eye 
cf  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs, 
that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours 
hero  with  a happinefs  hereafter,  large  as 
Gur  dehres,  and  lading  as  our  immortal 
ibuls;  wdthout  this  the  highed  date  of  life 
is  infipid,  and  with  it  the  lowed  is  a para- 
dife. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  w'hich  dand- 
eth  in  length'of  time,  nor  thatis  meafured 
by  number  of  years ; but  wifdom  is  the 
grey  .hair  unto  man,  and  unipotted  life  is 
eld  age. 

Wickednefs,  condemned  by  her  own  wit- 
irefs,  is-  very  timorous,  and  being  pred'ed 
with  confcience,  always  torecadeth  evil 
things ; for  fear  is  nothing  elle  but  a be- 
traying of  the  fuccours  which  realbn  of- 
fereth. 

A wife'  man  will  fear  in  every  thing. 
He  that  contemneth  fmall  things,  fnall  fail 
By  little  and  little. 

A rich' man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held  up 
sdkis- friends;  but  apoor  man  being  down, 
is  thrud  away  by  his  friends  : when  a rich 
man  is  fallen,  he  hath  many  helpers ; he 
Ipeaketh  things  not  to  be  fpokcii,  and  yet 
men  iadify  him:  the  poor  man  dipt,  and 
they  rebuked-  him  ; he  fpoke  wifely,  and 
could  have  no  place.  When  a rich  man 
i'peaketh,,  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue, 
and,  look,  what  he  faith  they  extol  it  to  the- 
clouds ; but  if  a poor  man  fpeaks,  they  fay, 
YvMiat  fellow  is  this  ?• 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the 
fword,  but  not  fo  many  as  have  fallen  by 
the  league;  Well  is  he  t.hoJ:  is  delended 


from  it,  and  hath  not  paded  through  the  ' 
venom  thereof;  who  hath  not  drawn  the 
yoke  thereof,  nor  been  bound  in  her  bonds ; 
for  tile  yoke  thereof  is  a yoke  of  iron,  and  i 
the  bands  thereof  are  bands  of  brafs ; the 
death  thereof  is  an  evil  death.  i 

My  fon,  blemidi  not  thy  good  deeds,  l 
neither  ufe  uncomfortable  words,  when 
thou  gived  any  thing.  Shall  not  the  dew 
aduage  the  heat  ? fo  is  a word  better  than  a | 
gift.  Lo,  is  not  a word  better  than  a gift  ? 
but  both  are  with  a gracious  man. 

11, lame  not,  before  thou  had  examined 
the  truth ; underdand  drd,  and  then  re- 
buke. 

If  thou  vvoulded  get  a friend,  prove  hiin 
drd',  and  be  not  hady  to  credit  him  ; for 
fome  men  are  friends  for  their  own  occa- 
fions,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy 
trouble. 

Forfake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  ■ 
not  comparable  to  him  : a new  friend  is  as 
new  wine  ; when  it  is  old,  thou  (halt  drink 
it  with  pleafure. 

A friend  cannot  be  kn£>wn  irr  profperity ; 
and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adver- 
fity.  ^ _ 

Admonifli  tny  friend  : it  may  be  he  hath 
not  done  it ; and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it 
no  more.  j-\dmcnirii  thy  friend  ; it  may 
be  he  hath  not  faid  it ; or  if  he  have  that 
he  fpeak  it  not  again.  Admonidi  a friend  ;• 
for  many  times  it  is  a dander;  and  believe 
not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that  dippeth 
in  his  fpeech,  but  not  from  his  heart ; and 
w'ho'is  he  that  hath  not  odended  with  his 
tongue  ? 

Whofo  difeovereth  fecrets  lofeth  his 
credit,  and  diall  never  find  a friend,  to  his. 
mind. 

Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart, 
and  forget  not  the  forrows  of  thy  mother  ^ 
how  cand  thou  recompenfe  them  the  things 
that  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

There  is  nothing  fo  much  worth  as  a 
mind  well  indrufted. 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  fuch 
things  as  pertain  not  unto  them  ; but  the 
words  of  fuch  as  have  underdanding  are 
weighed  in  the  balance.  The  heart  of 
fools  is  in  their  mouth,  but  the  tongue  of 
the  wife  is  in  their  heart; 

To  labour,  and  to  be  content  with  that 
a man  hath,  is  a fweet  life. 

Be  at  peace  with  many  ; ncvefthelefs, 
have  but  one  counfellor  of  a thoufand. 

Be  not  confident  in  a plain  way. 

Let  reafon  go  before  every  enterprize,. 
and  couiifel  before  cverv  adion. 

The 
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The  latter  part  of  a wife  man’s  life  is 
Taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices, 
iind  falfc  opinions  he  had  contrafted  in  the 
former. 

Cenfure  is  the  tax  a man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent. 

Very  few  men,  properly  fpeaking,  live 
at  prefentj  but  are  providing  to  live  ano- 
ther time. 

Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many,  for  the 
gain  of  a few. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar 
with  fine  fenfe,  is  like  attempting  to  hew 
blocks  of  marble  with  a razor. 

Superftition  is  the  fpleen  of  the  foul. 

He  who  tells  a lye  is  not  fenfible  how 
great  a talk  he  undertakes ; for  he  muft  be 
■forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain 
that  one. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  any  thing, 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they  underilaud 
everything  too  foon. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  to  make  all 
rational  and  difinterefted  people  in  the 
w^orld  of  one  religion,  but  that  they  ihould 
talk  together  every  day. 

Men  are  grateful,  in  the  fame  degree 
that  they  are  refentful. 

Young  men  are  fubtle  arguers;  the 
cloak  of  honour  covers  all  their  faults,  as 
that  of  paflion  all  their  follies. 

Q^conomy  is  no  difgrace ; it  is  better 
living  on  a little,  than  outliving  a great 
deal. 

Next  to  the  fatisfaflion  I receive  in  the 
profperity  of  an  honed  man,  1 am  bed 
plea  fed  with  the  confufion  of  a rafcal. 
What  is  often  termed  fiiynefs,  is  nothing 
more  than  refined  fenfe,  and  an  indifference 
to  common  obfervations. 

The  higher  charafter  a perfon  fupports, 
the  more  he  fhould  regard  his  minuted 
aflions. 

Every  perfon  infenfibly  fixes  upon  fome 
degree  of  refinement  in  his  difeourfe,  fome 
meafureof  thought  which  he  thinks  worth 
exhibiting.  It  is  wife  to  fix  this  pretty 
high,  although  it  occafions  one  to  talk  the 
Ids. 

To  endeavour  all  one’s  days  to  fortify 
our  minds  with  learning  and  philofophy, 
is  to  fpend  fo  much  in  armour,  that  one  has 
nothing  left  to  defend. 

Deference  often  firrinks  and  wdthers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as 
the  fenfitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of 
one’s  finger. 

Men  are  fometimes  accufed  of  pride, 
merely  becaufe  their  accufers  would  be 


proud  themfelves  if  they  were  in  their 
places. 

People  frequently  ufe  this  exprefiioheir 
am  inclined  to  think  fo  and  fo,  not  con- 
fidering  that  they  are  then  fpeaking  the 
mod  literal  of  all  truths. 

Modedy  makes  large  amends  for  the 
pain  it  gives  the  perfons  who  labour  under 
it,  by  the  prejudice  it  affords  every  worthy 
perfon  in  their  favour. 

The  difference' there  Is  betwixt  honour 
and  honedy  feems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  mo- 
tive. The  honed  man  docs  that  from  duty, 
wliich  the  man  of  honour  does  for  the  fake 
cf  charafler. 

A liar  begins  with  making  a falfehood 
appear  like  truth,  and  ends  with  making 
truth  itfeif  appear  like  falfehood. 

Virtue  fhould  be  confidcred  as  a part  of 
tade  : and  w^e  fhould  as  much  avoid  de- 
ceit, or  finider  meanings  in  difeourfe,  as 
we  would  puns,  bad  language,  or  falfe 
grammar. 

Deference  is  the  mod  complicate,  the 
moll  indirefl,  and  the  mod  elegant  of  all 
compliments. 

He  that  lies  in  bed  all  a fummer’s  morn- 
ing, lofes  the  chief  pleafure  of  the  day  : 
he  that  gives  up  his  youth  to  indolence,  un- 
dergoes a lofs  of  the  fame  kind. 

bhining  characters  are  not  always  the 
mod  agreeable  ones  ; the  mild  radiance  of 
an  emerald  is  by  no  means  lefs  pleafmg 
than  the  glare  of  the  ruby. 

To  be  at  once  a rake,  and  to  glory  ia 
the  character,  difeovers  at  the  fame  time  a 
bad  difpofition  and  a bad  tade. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  expeCl  that  mankind 
will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not  fo 
much  as  take  warning  ? 

Although  men  are  accufed  for  not  kno\v- 
ing  their  own  vveaknefs,  yet  perhaps  as  few 
know  their  own  drengtln  It  is  in  men  as 
in  foils,  where  fometimes  there  is  a vein  of 
gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Pine  fenfe,  and  exalted  fenfe,  are  not 
half  lo  valuable  as  common  fenfe.  There 
are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  fenfe  ; 
and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him 
but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a lofs  for 
want  of  ready  change. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  tl;e 
mod  powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the 
world  in  fkilful  hands ; in  unikilful,  mod 
mifehieveus. 

A man  fhould  never  be  alhamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong ; which  is  but 
faying  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wifer  to- 
day than  he  was  yefterday. 
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Whenever  I find  a great  deal  of  gratitude 
in  a poor  man,  I take  it  for  granted  there 
V'v.uld  be  as  much  genercfity  if  he  were  a 
rich  man. 

Flo  we 's  of  rhetoric  in  fermons  or  ferious 
difcourles,  are  like  the  blue  and  red  flow- 
ers in  corn,  pleafmg  to  thcfe  who  come  only 
for  amufement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who 
would  reap  the  profit. 

It  often  happens  that  thofe  are  the  befl: 
people,  vvhofe  charac'kers  have  been  moil: 
injured  by  flanderers : as  we  ufually  find 
that  to  be  thefwcetcil  fruit  which  the  birds 
have  been  pecking  at. 

The  eye  of  a critic  is  often  like  a mi- 
crofeope,  made  ib  very  fine  and  nice,  that 
it  difeovers  the  atoms,  grains,  and  minutell 
articles,  without  ever  comprehending  the 
whole,  comparing  the  parts,  or  feeing  all 
at  once  the  harmony. 

Men’s  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  which  they  Ihew  for  a 
fooi.-ball ; whenever  it  is  contefled  for, 
every  one  is  ready  to  venture  their  lives 
and  limbs  in  thedifpute  ; but  wdien  that  is 
once  at  an  end,  it  is  no  more  thought  on, 
but  fleeps  in  oblivion,  buried  in  rubbiih, 
which  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  pains  to 
take  into,  much  lefs  to  remove. 

Honour  is  but  a fidlious  kind  of  ho- 
nefty ; a mean  but  a neceflary  fubflitute 
for  it,  in  focieties  who  have  none ; it  is 
a fort  of  paper-credit,  with  which  men 
are  obliged  to  trade  who  are  deficient  in 
the  flerlirig  caflr  of  true  morality  and  re- 
ligion. 

Perfons  of  great  delicacy  fliould  know 

the  certainty  of  the  following  truth 

There  are  abundance  of  cafes  which  oc- 
cafion  fufpcnce,  in  which,  whatever  they 
determine,  they  will  repent  of  their  de- 
termination ; and  this  through  a prepen- 
flty  of  human  nature  to  fancy  happi- 
nefs  in  thofe  fcheines  which  it  does  not 
purfue. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient  wait- 
ers can  boafi;  over  modern  ones.  Teems  ow- 
ing to  fimpllcity.  Every  noble  truth  and 
fentiment  was  exprefled  by  tlie  former  in 
a natural  manner,  in  word  and  plirafe  fim- 
ple,  perfpicuous,  and  incapable  of  im- 
provemen*.  What  then  remained  for  later 
waiters,  but  afl'edation,  w'itticifm,  and  con- 
ceit ^ 

. What  a piece  of  work  is  man  ! how  no- 
ble in  reafon  ! how,  infinite  in  faculties  1 in 
form  and  moving,  how  exprefs  and  admir- 
able ! in  adUon,  how  like  an  angel!  in  ap- 
prehenflon,  how  like  a God  I 


If  to  do  were  as  eafy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  church- 
es, and  >oor  men’s  cottages  princes  pa- 
laces. He  is  a good  divine  that  follows 
his  own  inflrudlioris : 1 can  eafier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than 
to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follov/  myovvh 
teaching. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brafs;  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together  ; our  virtues  would 
be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them 
not ; and  our  crimes  w'ould  defpair,  if  they 
W'erc  not  cheriflied  by  our  virtues. 

The  fenfe  of  death  is  moft  in  apprehenfion  : 
and  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 

In  corporal  fufferance  feels  a pang  as  great, 

As  when  a giant  dies. 


§ 151.  PROVE  R B S. 

yfj  Pk  ov  e r b s -are  allo-ixed  to  contain  d great 
deal  of  Pfifdom  forcibly  exprejfed,  it  has 
been  judged  proper  to  and  a Collection  of 
Enghjhy  Italian,  afid  Spanijh  Proojerbs. 
P'hcy  vjoill  tend  to  exerefe  the  po^jers  of 
fiidgment  and  kefleCtion.  They  may  alfo 
fuvnijh  HuhjeCis  for  Themes,  Letters,  ISc. 
at  Schools.  I hey  dte  fo  eafily  retamed  in 
the  memory  that  thl^  may  often  occur  in 
an  emergency,  and  frhe  a young  man  more. 
efeCiuaily  than  tnore  formal  and  elegant 
jcntences.^ 

Old  Englif  Pronterhs. 

In  every  work  begin  and  end  with  God: 
d'he  grace  of  God  is  worth  a fair. 

Fie  is  a fool  v/ho  cannot  be  angry  ; but 
he  is  a wife  man  who  v/iil  not. 

So  much  of  paflion,  fo  much  of  nothing  j 
to  the  purpofe. 

’ Pis  wit  to  pick  a lock,  and  fleal  a borfej 
but  Yis  wifdom  to  let  it  alone. 

Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  for  fin. 
Love  thy  neighbour;  yet  pull  not  down  ; 
thy  hedge.  ; 

Flalf  an  acre  is  good  land.  , 

Chear  up,  man,  God  is  Hill  where  he  . ■ 
was.  I 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  cafe.  ; 

Dowell,  and  have  well.  , 

Fie  who  perilhes  in  a needlefs  danger  is  1 
the  devil’s  martyr. 

Belter  fparc  at  the  brim,  than  at  the  bot- 
■ tom. 

He  w'ho  ferves  God  is  the  true  wife  mad. 
The  hally  man  never  wants  woe. 

There 
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There  is  God  in  the  almonry. 

He  who  will  thrive  muft  rife  at  five. 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  deep  till  fe- 
ven. 

Prayer  brings  do^vn  the  fird  bkfiing, 
and  praife  the  fecond. 

Ke  plays  bell:  who  wins. 

• He  is  a proper  man  who  hath  proper 
conditions. 

Better  half  a loaf  than  no  bread. 

Beware  of  , 

Frofi  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends. 
Good  words  cod  nought. 

A good  word  is  as  loon  faid  as  a bad 
one. 

Little  faid  foon  amended. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parfnips. 

That  penny  is  well  fpent  that  faves  a 
groat  to  its  mailer. 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a good  companion. 
For  all  your  kindred  make  much  of  your 
friends. 

He  who  hath  money  in  his  purfe,  can- 
not want  an  head  for  his  llioulders. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the  de- 
vil when  he  Ihear’d  his  hogs. 

*Tis  ill  gaping  before  an  oven. 

Where  the  hedge  is  lowed  all  men  go 
over. 

W'hen  forrow  is  afleep  wake  it  not. 

Up  darts  a churl  that  gatherech  good. 
From  whence  did  fpring  his  noble  blood. 
Provide  for  the  word,  the  bed  will  fave 
itfelf. 

A covetous  man,  like  a dog  in  a wheel, 
roads  meat  for  others  to  eat. 

Speak  me  fair,  and  think  what  you  will. 
Serve  God  in  thy  calling ; ’ds  better 
than  always  praying. 

A child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mo- 
ther’s bleding. 

He  who  gives  alms  makes  the  very  bed 
ufe  of  his  money. 

A wife  man  will  neither  fpeak,  nor  do. 
Whatever  anger  would  provoke  him  to. 
Heaven  once  named,  all  other  things  are 
trifles. 

The  patient  man  is  always  at  home. 
Peace  with  heaven  is  the  bed  friend- 
fhip. 

The  word  of  erodes  is  never  to  have 
had  any. 

Crofles  are  ladders  that  do  lead  up  to 
heaven. 

Honour  buys  no  beef  in  the  market. 

, Care-not  would  have. 

When  it  rains  pottage  you  mud  hold  up 
your  didi. 


He  that  would  thrive  mud  afk  leave  of 
his  wife. 

A wonder  lads  but  nine  days. 

The  fecord  meal  makes  the  glutton  : and 
The  fecond  blow,  or  fecond  ill  word, 
makes  the  quarrel. 

A young  lerving  man  an  old  beggar. 

A pennyworth  of  eafe  is  worth  a penny 
at  all  times. 

As  proud  comes  behind  as  goes  before. 
Bachelors’  wives  and  maids*  children 
are  well  taught. 

Beware  of  the  geefe  when  the  fox 
preaches. 

Rich  men  feem  happy,  great,  and  wife. 
All  which  the  good  man  only  is. 

Look  not  on  pleafures  as  they  come,  but 
go. 

, Love  me  little,  and  love  me  long. 

He  that  buys  an  houfe  ready  wrought. 
Hath  many  a pin  and  nail  for  nought. 
Fools  build  houfes,  and  wife  men  buy 
them,  or  live  in  them. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  deadly  fin. 

Pride  goes  before,  and  fliame  follows 
after. 

That  groat  is  ill  faved  that  fhames  its 
mader. 

Quick  believers  need  broad  fhoulders. 
Three  may  keep  counfel,  if  two  be 
away. 

He  who  weddeth  ere  he  be  wife,  fhall 
die  ere  he  thrives. 

He  who  mod  dudies  his  content,  wants 
it  mod. 

God  hath  often  a great  fhare  in  a little 
houfe,  and  but  a little  fhare  in  a great 
one. 

When  prayers  are  done  my  lady  is 
ready. 

He  that  is  warm  thinks  all  are  fo. 

'if  every  man  will  mend  one,  we  fhall 
all  be  mended. 

Marry  your  fon  when  you  will,  your 
daughter  when  you  can. 

None  is  a fool  always,  every  one  fome- 
times. 

Think  of  eafe,  but  work  on. 

He  that  lies  long  in  bed  his  edate  feels  it. 
The  child  faith  nothing  but  what  it 
heard  by  the  fire-fide. 

A gentleman,  a greyhound,  and  a falt- 
box,  look  for  at  the  fire-fide. 

The  fon  full  and  tattered,  the  daughter 
empty  and  fine. 

He  who  rifeth  betimes  hath  fomethlng 
in  his  head. 
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Fine  drefling  is  a foul  houfe  fwept  be- 
fore the  doors. 

Difcontent  is  a man^s  worft  evil. 

He  who  lives  well  fees  afar  off. 

Love  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

My  houfe,  my  houfe,  though,  thou  art 
fmall. 

Thou  art  to  me  the  Efcurial. 

He  whofeeks  trouble  never  milTeth  it. 

Never  was  llrumpet  fair  in  a wife  man’s 

eye. 

He  that  hath  little  is  the  lefs  dirty. 

Good  counfel  breaks  no  man’s  head. 

Fly  the  pleafure  that  will  bite  to-mor-.^ 
row. 

Woe  be  to  the  houfe  where  there  is  no 
chiding. 

The  greateft  ftep  is  that  out  of  doors. 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 

Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weak- 
eft  parts. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  Ihould 
look  like  a flock  of  geefe. 

Living  well  is  the  bell  revenge  we  can 
take  on  our  enemies. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  to  my  purfe. 

The  fliortefl;  anfwer  is  doing  the  thing. 

He  Vv'ho  would  have  what  he  hath  not, 
fliould  do  what  he  doth  not. 

He  who  hath  horns  in  his  bofom,  needs 
not  put  them  upon  his  head. 

Good  and  quickly  feldorn  meet. 

God  is  at  the  end  when  we  think  he  is 
farthefl;  off*. 

He  who  contemplates  hath  a day  with- 
out night. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 

Better  fuffer  a great  evil  than  do  a little 
one. 

Talk  much,  and  err  much. 

The  perfuafion  of  the  fortunate  fways 
the  doubtful. 

True  praife  takes  root,  and  fpreads. 

Happy  is  the  body  which  is  blefl  with  a 
mind  not  needing. 

Foolifh  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen. 

Shew  a good  man  his  error,  and  he  turns 
it  into  a virtue ; a bad  man  doubles  his 
fault. 

When  either  flde  grows  warm  in  argu- 
ing, the  wifeft  man  gives  over  firfl. 

Wife  men  with  pity  do  behold 

Fools  worlhip  mules  that  carry  gold. 

In  the  hufband  wifdoin,  in  the  wife  gen- 
tlenefs. 

A wife  man  cares  not  much  for  what  he 
cannot  have. 

Pardon  others  but  not  thyfelL 


' If  a good  man  thrives,  all  thrive  wltht 
him. 

Old  praife  dies  unlefs  you  feed  It. 

That  which  two  will  takes  effect. 

He  only  is  bright  who  Ihines  by  him- 
felf. 

Profperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Take  care  to  be  what  thou  wouldH 
feem. 

Great  bufinefles  turn  on  a little  pin. 

He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God  gives 
hirh  war. 

None  i«  fo  wife  but  the  fool  overtakes 
him. 

That  is  the  bell  gown  that  goes  mofl  up 
and  down  the  houfe. 

Silks  and  fattins  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  firfl:  difh  pleafeth  all. 

God’s  mill  grinds  flow,  but  fure. 

Neither  praife  nor  difpraife  thyfelf^  thy 
adions  ferve  the  turn. 

He  who  fears  death  lives  not. 

He  who  preaches  gives  alms. 

He  who  pitieth  another  thinks  on  hlm- 
felf.  ^ 

Night  is  the  mother  of  counfels. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  fhooting. 

He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for 
his  enemy. 

Th^  faulty  flands  always  on  his  guard. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wreflle. 

Good  Iwimmers  are  drowned  at  laft. 

Courtefy  on  one  fide  only  lafls  not  long. 

Wine  counfels  feldom  profper. 

Set  good  againft  evil. 

He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  who  goes  to 
a good  inn. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we  gain  nothing. 

Every  one  hath  a fool  in  his  fleeve. 

Too  much  taking  heed  is  fometimes 
lofs. 

’Tis  eafier  to  build  two  chimnies  than 
to  maintain  one. 

He  hath  no  leifure  who  ufeth  it  not. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  houfe. 

The  life  of  man  is  a winter  way. 

The  leafl:  foolifli  is  accounted  wife. 

Life  is  half  fpent  before  we  know  what 
it  is  to  live. 

Wine  is  a turn-coat;  firfl  a friend,  then 
an  enemy. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Time  undermines  us  all. 

Converfation  makes  a man  what  he  is. 

The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  tears 
of  the  poor. 

The  great  put  the  little  on  the  hook. 

Lawyers 
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Lawyers  houfes  are  built  on  the  head^ 
of  fools. 

Among  good  men  two  fuffice.  * 

- The  befl:  bred  have  the  bell  portion. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
. blood. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  fouls  tran- 
fports  them  not  in  bundles. 

Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lofe. 
When  a lackey  comes  to  hell,  the  devil 
locks  the  gates. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  newly 
married. 

He  who  will  make  a door  of  gold,  muH 
knock  in  a nail  every  day. 

If  the  brain  fovvs  not  corn,  it  plants 
thirties. 

A woman  conceals  what  Ihe  knows  not. 
Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

God  deals  his  wrath  by  weight,  but 
without  weight  his  mercy. 

Follow  not  truth  too  near  at  the  heels, 
lert  it  darti  out  your  teeth. 

Say  to  pleafure,  gentle  Eve,  I will  have 
none  of  your  apple. 

Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  lert  they 
marry  themfelves. 

Every  man’s  cenfure  is  ufually  rtrrt 
moulded  in  his  own  nature. 

Sufpicion  is  the  virtue  of  a coward. 

Stay  a while,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
the  fooner. 

Let  us  ride  fair  and  foftly  that  we  may 
get  home  the  fooner. 

Debtors  are  liers. 

Knowledge  (or  cunning)  is  no  burthen. 
Dearths  foreieen  come  not. 

A penny  fpared  is  twice  got. 

Penfion  never  enriched  young  men. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all 
would  be  wife. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the 
oven,  rtie  would  not  have  looked  for  her 
daughter  there. 

The  body  is  fooner  well  drerted  than  the 
foul. 

Every  one  is  a marter,  and  a fervant. 

No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  vir- 
tue or  religion.  ^ 

Every  fin  brings  its  punilhment  along 
with  it. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between 
atheifm  and  fuperftitioii. 

Good  hafbandry  is  ggod  divinity. 

Be  reafonable  and  you  will  be  happy. 

It  is  better  to  pleafe  a fool  than  to  anger 
him. 

A fool,  if  he  faith  he  will  have  a crab, 
he  will  not  have  an  apple. 


Take  lieed  you  find  not  what  you  do 
net  feek. 

The  highway  is  never  about. 

He  lives  long  enough  who  hath  lived  well. 
Metal  is  dangerous  in  a blind  horfe. 
Winter  never  rots  in  the  Iky. 

God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 

He  that  fpeaks  me  fair,  and  loves  me  not, 
J will  fpeak .him  fair,  and  trull  him  not. 
He  who  preaches  war  is  the  devil’s  chap- 
lain. 

The  trueft  wealth  is  contentment  with  a 
little. 

A man’s  bert  fortune,  or  his  worrt,  is  a 
wife. 

Marry  in  harte,  and  repent  at  leifure. 

Sir  John  Barley-Corn  is  the  rtrongert 
knight. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age. 
Make  the  happieft  marriage. 

Every  afs  thinks  himfelf  worthy  tortand 
with  the  king’s  horfes. 

A good  beginning  makes  a good  ending. 
One  ounce  of  diferetion,  or  of  vvifdom, 
is  worth  two  pounds  of  wit. 

The  devil  is  good,  or  kind,  when  he  is 
pleafed. 

A fair  face  is  half  a portion. 

To  forget  a wrong  is  the  bert  revenge. 
Manners  make  the  man. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  God  doth  what 
he  pleafes. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that  of 
heaven. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 

No  great  lofs  but  may  bring  fome  little 
profit. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
leaps  oubat  the  window. 

That  fuit  is  bell  that  bert  fits  me. 

If  I had  revenged  every  wrong, 

I had  not  worn  my  Ikirts  fo  long. 
Self-love  is  a mote  in  every  man’s  eye. 
That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 
Ufe  foft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

There  is  no  coward  to  an  ill  confcience. 
He  who  makes  other  men  afraid  of  his 
wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their  memories. 
Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

He  who  defers  his  charities  till  his  death, 
is  rather  liberal  of  another  man’s  than  of 
his  own. 

A wife  man  hath  more  ballart  than  fail. 
Great  men’s  proraifes,  courtiers’  oaths, 
and  dead  men’s  rtioes,  a man  may  look 
for,  but  not  trurt  to. 

Be  wife  on  this  fide  heaven. 

The  devil  tempts  others,  an  idle  man 
tempts  the  devil, 

3 U Good 
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Good  looks  buy  notliing  in  the  market. 

He  who  will  be  his  own  mailer  often 
hath  a fool  for  his  fcholar. 

That  man  is  wellTought  who  colls  you 
but  a compliment. 

The  greated  king  mufc  at  lad  go  to  bed 
with. a Ihovel  or  fpade. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  peace. 

If  wife  men  never  erred,  it  would  go 
hard  with  the  fool. 

Great  virtue  feldom  defcends. 

One  wife  (in  marriage)  and  two 
happy. 

A]mfo:iving  never  made  any  man  poor^ 
nor  robbery  rich,  nor  profperity  wife. 

A fcol  and  liis  money  are  foon  parted. 

Fear  of  hell  is  the  true  valour  of  a 
chriftian. 

For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 

The  bed  thing  in  this  world  is  to  live 
a ove  it. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his 
youth. 

A thonfand  pounds  and  a bottle  of  hay. 

Will  be  all  one  at  DooiTifday. 

One  pair  of  heels  is  fometimes  worth 
wo  pair  of  hands. 

^Tis  good  deeping  in  a whole  fidn. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a fealL 

A fool’s  bolt  is  foon  flrot. 

All  is  well  that  ends  w^elL  • 

Ever  drink,  ever  dry. 

He  who  hath  an  ill  name  is  half-hanged. 

tiarm  watch,  harm  catch. 

A friend’s  frown  is  better  than  a fool’s 
frnilc. 

The  eafied  work  and  v/ay  is.  To  beware. 

If  the  bed  man’s  faults  were  written  in 
his  forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his 
hat  over  his  eyes. 

A man  may  be  great  by  chance ; but 
never  wife,  or  good,  without  taking  pains 
for  it. 

Siiccefs  makes  a fool  feeni  wife. 

All  worldly  joys  go  lefs 

^Fo  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnedes. 

Wliat  fools  fay  doth  not  much  trouble 
wife  men. 

Money  is  a good  fervant,  but  an  ill 
mader. 

Pleafure  gives  law  to  fools,  God  to  the 
wife. 

He  lives  indeed  who  lives  not  to  hlmfelf 
alone. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 

There  would  be  no  ill  Jangaage  if  it 
were  not  ill  taken. 

Indudry  is  Fortune’s  rightr^hand,  and 
frugality  is  her  left. 

We  dial  1 lie  all  alike  in  ou’-  graves. 


When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  ta  1 
dinner.  ^ ^ 

’Tis  a fmall  family  that  hath  neither'  ^ 
a thief  nor  an  harlot  in  it. 

To  give  and  to  keep  there  is  need  of| 
wit.  • 

A man  never  furfeits  of  too  much  ho-i 
nedy. 

Honour  and  cafe  are  feldom  bedfellows. 
Thofe  hulbands  arc  in  heaven  whofe  f 
wives  do  not  chide.  'j 

He  can  want  nothing  who  hath  God  for  1 
his  friend.  ' 

Y ou'ng  men’s  knocks  old  men  feel. 

He  who  is  poor  when  he  is  married^ 
fiiall  be  rich  when  he  is  buried.  I 

Of  all  tame  beads,  1 hate  fiuts.  •' 

Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increafe  | 
a man’s  dore.  ' ^ 

I'hat  is  my  good  that  doth  me  good. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s  fhop. 

God  fend  us  fomewhat  of  our  own  when- 
rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

Let  yourpurfe  dill  be  your  mader. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools;  but 
old  men  know  that  young  men  are  fools. 

Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught^  , 
A wife  head  makes  adofe  mouth.  | 

All  foolifn  fancies  are  Dought  much  too  1 
dear. 

Women’s  and  children’s  wifhes  are  the-  | 
aim  and  happinefs  of  the  more  weak  men.  j 
Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  w'ith  great-  ^ 
er  knowledge.  i' 

The  charitable  man  gives  out  at  the  | 
door,  and  God  puts  in  at  the  window’. 

Every  man  is  a fool  where  he  hath  not"' 
confidered  or  thought.  ^ | 

He  who  angers  others  is  not  himfelf  at 
eafe. 

He  dies  like  a bead  who  hath  done  no  | 
good  while  he  lived. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had'  by  men’s  bare- 
ly vvilbing  for  it. 

Patch  and  long  rit,.bulld  and  foon  flit.  ^ 
One  hour’s  deep  before  midnight  is 
worth  two  hours  deep  after  it. 

Wranglers  never  want  words. 

War  is  death’s  fead. 

Idle  lazy  folks  have  mod  labour. 

Knavery  may  ferve  a turn,  but  honedy 
is  bed  at  the  long-run. 

A quick  landlord  makes  a careful  tenant^ 
Look  ever  to  the  main  chance. 

Will  is  the  caufe  of  woe. 

Welcome  is  the  bed  chear.  ^ 

1 will  keep  no  more  cats  than  what  willf 
catch  mice.  I 

Reprove  others,  but  corre61  thyfelL  J 
Once  a knave  ^nd  ever  a knave.  ^ 1 

Plantingl 
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Planting  of  trees  is  England’s  old  thrift. 
It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than 
Tome  thing.  / 

Any  thing  for  a quiet  life. 

’Tis  great  folly  to  want  when  we  have 
it,  and  when  we  have  it  not  too. 

Fly  pleafure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 
God’s  Providence  is  the  fured  and  bell 
inheritance. 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all  un- 
derhand not. 

Much  better  lofe  a jeh  than  a friend. 
Ill-will  never  faid  well. 

He  that  hath  foine  land  muii  have  feme 
labour. 

Shew  me  a Her,  and  I will  fnew  you  a 
thief. 

We  muff:  wink  at  fmall  faults. 

Ufe  legs  and  have  legs. 

Keep  your  Ihop  and  your  ihop  will  keep 
you. 

Every  one  Ihould  fvveep  before  his  own 
door.  ^ 

Much  coin  ufually  much  care. 

Good  take-heed  doth  always  fpeed. 

He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who 
keeps  doth  more. 

A pound  of  gold  is  better  than  an  ounce 
of  honour. 

We  think  lawyers  to  be  wife  men,  and 
they  know  us  to  be  fools. 

Eaten  bread  is  foon  forgotten. 

"When  you  fee  your  friend,  trufc  to  your- 
felf. 

Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale. 

Mention  not  a rope  in  the  houfe  of  one 
whole  father  was  hanged. 

Speak  the  truth  and  lhame  the  devil. 

G od  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedly . ( An  Ideof, ) 
Lend,  and  lofe  my  money ; fo  play  fools. 

^ Early  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  early  to 
rife,  makes  men  more  holy,  more  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wife.  ^ 

Anger  dies  foon  with  a wife  and  good 
man. 

He  who  will  not  be  counfelled,  cannot  be 
helped. 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  wdl- 
ful  obdinacy. 

All  vice  infatuates  and  corrupts  the 
judgment. 

He  who  converfes  with  nobody,  knows 
nothing. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

A good  wife  makes  a good  hulband. 

’Lis  much  better  to  be  thought  a fool 
than  to  be  a knave. 

One  fool  makes  many. 

Penny,  whence  earned  thou?  Penny, 
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whither  goeft  thou  ? and.  Penny,  when 
wilt  thou  come  again? 

’Tis  worfe  to  be  an  ill  man  than  to  be 
thought  to  be  one. 

A fool  comes  always  fliort  of  his  reckon- 
ing. 

A young  faint  an  old  faint ; and  a young 
devil  an  old  devil. 

Wit  is  folly  unlefs  a wife  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourfelves  is 
the  mother  of  true  devotion,  and  the  per- 
fection of  vvifdom. 

AfHiClions  are  font  us  from  God  for  our 
good. 

Confedionof  a fault  makes  half  amends. 

Every  man  can  tame  a Ihrevv  but  he 
W’ho  hath  her. 

’Tis  better  to  die  poor  than  to  live  poor. 

Craft  brings  nothing  home  at  the  laid. 

Difeafes  are  the  interdt  of  pleafures. 

All  covet,  all  lofe. 

Plain  dealing  is  a jewel ; but  he  who 
ufeth  it  will  die  a beggar. 

Honour  bought  is  temporal  fimony. 

Live,  and  let  live,  i.e.  be  a kind  landlord. 

Children  are  certain  cares,  but  very  un- 
certain comforts. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  ufually  lef- 
fens  it.  ■ 

pfe  is  the  wife,  who  is  the  honed  man. 

Take  part  wdth  reafon  againd  thy  own 
will  or  humour. 

Wit  is  a fine  thing  in  a wife  man’s  hand. 

Speak  not  of  my  debts  except  you  mean 
to  pay  them. 

Words  indruCl,  but  examples  perfuaJe 
efteclually. 

He  who  lives  in  hopes  dies  a fool. 

He  who  gives  wifely  fells  to  advantage* 

Years  know  more  than  books. 

Live  fo  as  you  do  mean  to  die. 

Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 

All  earthly  joys  are  empty  bubbles,  and 
do  make  men  boys, 

Better  unborn  than  untaught. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the 
pains:  if  well,  the  pains  do  fade,  the  joy 
remains. 

Always  refufe  the  advice  which  pafiion 
gives. 

Nor  fay  nor  do  that  thing  which  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Bear  and  forbear  is  diort  and  good  phi- 
lofophy. 

Set  out  wifely  at  fird;  cudom  will  make 
every  virtue  more  eafy  and  pleafan,  to  } ou 
than  any  Vice  can  be. 

The  bed  and  nobied  conqued  is  tbst  of 
3 U 2 a man’s 
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a man’s  own  reafon  over  his  paflions  and 
lollies. 

Religion  hath  true  lalling  joys  ; weigh 
all,  and  fo 

If  any  thing  have  more,  or  fuch,  let 
heaven  go. 

Whatever  good  thou  dod,  give  God  the 
praife ; 

Who  both  the  power  and  will  hrfl  gave 
to  thee. 

§ 152.  Old  ltalia7i  Pro^cerhs, 

He  who  ferves  God  hath  the  bell  inaf- 
ter  in  the  world.  Where  God  is  there 
nothing  is  wanting.  No  man  is  greater 
in  truth  than  he  is  in  God’s  elteem.  Pie 
hath  a good  judgment  who  doth  not  rely 
on  his  own.  Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets  it, 
but  his  who  enjoys  it.  He  who  converfes 
with  nobody,  is  either  a brute  or  an  angel. 
Go  not  over  the  water  where  you  cannot 
fee  the  bottom.  He  who  lives  diforderly 
one  year,  doth  not  enjoy  himfelf  for 
five  years  alter,  Friendlhips  are  cheap, 
when  they  are  to  be  bought  with  pulling 
off  your  hat.  Speak  well  of  your  friend, 
of  your  enemy  neither  well  nor  ill.  The 
friendlhip  of  a great  man  is  a lion  at  the 
next  door.  The  money  you  refufe  will 
never  do  you  good.  A beggar’s  wallet  is 
a mile  to  the  bottom.  I once  had,  is  a poor 
man.  There  are  a great  many  afles  without 
long  ears.  An  iron  anvil  Ihould  have  a ham- 
mer of  feathers.  He  keeps  his  road  well 
enough  who  gets  rid  of  bad  company.  You 
are  in  debt,  and  run  in  farther;  if  you  aie 
not  a lier  yet,  you  will  be  one.  The  bell 
throw  upon  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away. 
^Tis  Horribly  dangerous  to  deep  near  the 
gates  of  hell.  He  who  thinks  to  cheat  an- 
other,cheats  himfelf  mod.  Giving  is  going 
a lifliing.  Too  much  profperity  makes  moil 
men  fools.  Dead  men  open  the  eyes  of  the 
living.  No  man’s  iiead  aches  while  he 
comforts  another.  Bold  and  lhamelefs 
men  are  mailers  oFhalf  th-e  world.  Every 
one  hath  enough  to  do  to  gov.ern  himfelf 
well.  Pfe  who  is  an  afs,  and  takes 
himfelf  to  be  a Hag,  when  he  comes  to 
leap  the  ditch  finds  his  millake.  Praife 
doth  a wife  man  good,  but  a fool  harm. 
No  fooner  is  a law  made  but  an  eva- 
fion  of  it  is  found  out.  He  who  gives  fair 
words,  feeds  you  with  an  empty  fpoon.. 
Three  things  coft  dear;  the  carefl'es  of 
a dog,  the  love  of  a mifs,  and  the  in- 
vitation of  an  holt.  Hunger  never  fails  of 
a good  cook.  A man  is  valued  as  he 
makes  himfelf  valuable.  Three  littlcs 


make  a man  rich  on  a fudden;  little  wity 
little  ihame,  and  little  honeily.  He  who 
hath  good  health  is  a rich  man,  and  doth 
not  know  it.  Give  a wife  man  a hint,  and 
he  will  do  the  bufinefs  well  enough.  A bad 
agreement  is  better  than  a good  law-fuit.  • 
I'he  bell  watering  is  that  which  comes  ' 
from  heaven.  When  your  neighbour’s 
houfe  is  on  fire  carry  water  to  your 
own.  Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep 
a man  in  good  health.  He  that  wiU 
have  no  trouble  in  this  world  mull  not 
be  born  in  it.  The  maid  is  fuch  as  flie 
is  bred,  and  tow  as  it  is  fpun.  He  that 
would  believe  he  hath  a great  many 
friends,  mull  try  but  few  of  them.  Love 
bemircs  young  men,  and  drowns  the  old. 
Once  in  every  ten  years  every  man  needs 
his  neighbour.  Ariilotle  faith.  When  you 
can  have  any  good  thing  take  it : and  Plato 
faith,  if  you  do  not  take  it,  you  are  a great 
coxcomb.  From  an  afs  you  can  get  no- 
thing but  kicks  and  flench.  Either  fay 
nothing  of  the  abfent,  or  fpeak  like  a 
friend.  One  man  forewarned  (or  apprifed 
of  a thing)  is  worth  two.  He  is  truly 
happy  who  can  make  others  happy  too.  A 
fair  woman  vvitliout  virtue  is  like  palled 
wine,  d’ell  a woman  (he  is  wondrous  fair, 
and  file  will  fcon  turn  fool.  Paint  and 
patches  give  offence  to  the  hulband,  hopes 
to  her  gallant.  He  that  would  be  well  fpoken 
of  himfelf,  inuft  net  I'peak  ill  of  others.  He 
that  doth  the  kindnefs  hath  the  nobleH 
plc^fure  of  the  two.  He  who  doth  a kind- 
nefs  to  a good  man,  doth  a greater  to  him- 
felr.  A man’s  hac  in  his  hand  never  did 
him  harm.  One  cap  or  hat  more  or  lefs, 
and  one  quire  of  paper  in  a year,  cofl  but 
iittle,  and  will  make  you  many  friends. 
He  who  iilamcs  grandees  endangers  his 
head,  ami  he  who  pradles  them  mull  tell 
many  a lie.  A wife  man  goes  not  011 
board  uiihoutdue  prOvifion.  Keep  your 
mouili  Ihut,  and  your  eyes  open.  He 
wh.o  vvill  Hop  every  man’s  mouth  muH 
have  a great  deal  of  meal.  Wife  men 
have  their  rnouth  in  their  hearts,  fools  their 
heart  in  their  mouth.  Shew  not  to  all  the 
bottom  either  of  your  purfe  or  of  your 
mind.  1 heard  one  fay  fo,  is  half  a lie. 
Lies  have  very  fiiort  legs.  One  lie 
draws  ten  more  after  it.  Keep  company 
with  good  men,  and  you’ll  increafe  their 
n umber.  He  is  a good  man  who  is  good  for 
himfelf,  but  he  is  good  indeed  who  is 
fo  for  others  too.  When  you  m^et  with  a 
virtuous  man,  draw  his  pidure.  He  who 
keeps  good  men  company  may  very  well 
bear  their  charges,  He  begins  to  grow 

bad 
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!bfcd  who  takes  himfelf  to  be  a good  man. 
jHe  is  far  from  a good  man  who  lirives  not 
to  grow  better.  Keep  good  men  com- 
pany, and  fall  not  out  with  the  bad.  He 
who  throv/s  away  his  ertate  with  his  hands, 
goes  afterwards  to  pick  it  up  on  his  feet. 
’Tis  a bad  houle  that  hath  not  an  old  man 
jn  it.  To  crow  well  and  ferape  ill  is  the 
<levil’s  trade.  Be  ready  with  your  hat, 
but  flow  with  your  puiTe.  A burthen 
which  one  chufes  is  not  felt.  The  dearer 
fuch  a thing  is,  tho  better  pennyworth  for 
me.  Suppers  kill  more  than  the  greatefl; 
cioilor  evtr  cured..  All  the  wit  in  the 
world  i§  no.t  in  one  head.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  and  ought,  and  let  God  do  his 
pleafure.  ’Tis  better  to  be  condemned  by 
the  college  of  phyficians  than  by  one  judge. 
Skill  and  aflurance  are  an  invincible  cou- 
ple. The  fool  kneels  to  the  diftafF.  Know- 
ing is  worth  nothing,  .unlefs  we  do  the  good 
we  know.  A man  is  half  known  when 
you  fee  him,  when  you  hear  him  fpeak 
you  know  him  all  out.  V/rite  down  the 
advice  of  him  who  bves  you,  tho’  you  like 
it  not  at  prefent.  Be  flow'  to  give  advice, 
ready  to  do  any  fervice.  Both  anger  and 
hafte  hinder  good  counfel.  Give  neither 
couniel  nor  fait  till  you  are  afked  for  it. 
The  fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the  top 
of  his  houfe.  A courtier  is  a fiave  in  a 
golden  chain.  A little  kitchen  makes 
a large  houfe.  Have  money,  and  you 
will  And  kindred  enough.  He  that  lends 
his  money  hath  a double  lofc.  Of  mo- 
ney, wit,  and  virtue,  believe  one-fourth 
part  of  what  you  hear  men  fay.  Money  is 
his  fervant  who  knows  how  to  ufe  it  as  he 
fltould,  his  mailer  who  doth  not.  M'is 
better  to  give  one  fhilling  than  to  lend 
twenty.  Wife  dillrull  is  the  parent  of 
fecurity.  Mercy  or  goodnefs  alone  makes 
us  like  to  God.  So  much  only  is  mine,  as 
I either  ufe  rayfelf  or  give  for  God’s  fake. 
He  who  is  about  to  fpeak  evil  of  another, 
let  him  firft  w'ell  conflder  hlinfelf.  Speak 
not  of  me  unlefs  you  know  me  well;  think 
of  yourlelf  ere  aught  of  me  you  tell. 
One  day  of  a wife  man  is  worth  the  whole 
life  of  a fool.  What  you  give  fldnes 
flill,  what  you  eat  fmells  ill  next  day.  Alk- 
ing  colls  no  great  matter.  A woman  that 
loves  to  be  at  the  vvi|^.ow  is  like  a bunch 
of  grapes  in  the  highway.  A woman 
and  a glals  are  never  out  of  danger.  A 
womaa  and  a cherry  are  painted  for  tlicir 
own  harm.  The  bell  'furniture  in  the 
houle  is  a virtuous  woman.  The  firft 
wife  is  matrimony,  the  feco.id  company, 
the  third  herefy.  A doctor  and  a clown 
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know  more  than  a do6lor  alone.  Hard 
upon  hard  never  makes  a good  wall. 
The  example  of  good  men  is  vifible  philo- 
fophy.  One  ill  example  fpoils  many  good 
laws.  Every  thing  may  be,  except  a 
ditch  without  a bank.  He  who  throws 
a Hone  againft  God,  it  falls  upon  his 
own  head.  He  who  plays  me  one  trick 
fliall  not  play  me  a fecond.  Do  what 
you  ought,  and  let  what  will  come  on 
it.  By  making  a fault  you  may  learn 
to  do  better.  The  firft  faults  are  theirs 
who  com.mit  them,  all  the  following  are 
his  who  doth  not  punilh  them.  He  who 
Would  be  ill  ferved,  let  him  keep  good 
flore  of  fervants.  To  do  good  Hill 
make  no  delay;  for  life  and  time  Aide 
fall  away.  A little  time  will  ferve  to  do 
ilJ.  He  who  would  have  trouble  in  this 
life,  let  him  get  either  a fliip  or  a wife. 
He  who  will  take  no  pains,  will  never  build 
a houfe  three  ftories  high.  The  beft  of  the 
game  is,  to  do  one’s  bufin»#  and  talk  little 
of  it.  The  Italian  is  wife  before  he  un- 
dertakes a thing,  the  German  while  he  is 
doing  it,  and  the  Frenchman  when  it  is 
over.  In  profperity  we  need  moderation, 
in  adverfity  patience.  Profperous  men  fa- 
crifice  not,  i.  e.  they  forget  God.  Great 
profperity  and  modelly  feldom  go  toge- 
ther. Women,  wine,  and  horfes,  are  ware 
men  are  often  deceived  in.  Give  your 
friend  a fig,  and  your  enemy  a peach.  He 
who  hath  no  children  doth  not  know  what 
love  means.  He  who  fpins  hath  one  fhirt, 
he  who  fpins  not  hath  two.  He  who  con- 
fiders  the  end,  reftrains  all  evil  inclina- 
tions. He  who  hath  the  longeft  fword  is 
always  thought  to  be  in  the  right.  There 
lies  no  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  fortune. 
Lucky  men  need  no  counfel.  Three 
things  only  are  well  done  in  hafte;  flying 
from  the  plague,  efcaping  quarrels,  and 
catching  fleas.  ’Tis  better  it  fhould  be 
laid.  Here  he  ran  away,  than  Here  he  was 
flain.  The  fword  from  Heaven  above  falls 
not  down  in  hafte.  T he  beft  thing  in  gam- 
ing is,  that  it  be  but  little  ufed.  Play,  wo- 
men, and  wine,  make  a man  laugh  till  he 
dies  of  it.  Play  or  gaming  hath  the  devil 
at  the  bottom.  The  devil  goes  fhares  iri 
gaming.  He  who  doth  not  rife  early  nevex 
does  a good  day’s  work.  He  who  hath 
good  health  is  young,  and  he  is  rich  who 
owes  nothing.  If  young  men  had  wit, 
and  old  men  ftrength,. enough,  every  thing 
might  be  well  done.  He  who  will  have 
no  judge  but  himielf,  condemns  himfelf. 
Learning  is  folly  unlefs  a good  judgment 
hath  the  mangement  of  it.  Every  man 
3 U 3 loves 
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loves  juftice  at  another  man’s  houfe;  no- 
body cares  for  it  at  his  own.  He  who 
keeps  company  with  great  men  is  die  lafl; 
at  the  table,  and  the  firfl:  at  any  toil  or 
danger.  Every  one  hath  his  cricket  in  his 
head,  and  makes  it  hng  as  he  pleafes.  In 
the  concU’.fion,  even  forrovvs  with  bread  are 
good.  When  war  begins,  hell  gates  are 
let  open.  He  that  hath  nothing  knows  no- 
thing, and  he  that  hath  nothing  is  nobody. 
He  who  hath  more,  hath  more  care,  hill 
defires  more,  and  enjoys  lefs.  At  a danger- 


ous paiTage  give  the  precedency.  The 


ficknefs  of  the  body  may  prove  the  health 
of  the  foul.  Working  in  your  calling  is 
half  praying.  An  ill  book  is  the  worjl  of 
thieves.  The  wife  hand  doth  not  all  which 
the  foolifit  tongue  faith.  Let  not  your 
tongue  fiy  what  your  head  may  pay  for. 
The  bed;  armour  is  to  keep  out  ofgun- 
Ihot.  The  good  woman  doth  not  fay, 
V/ill  yon  have  tins?  but  gives  it  you. 
That  is  a good  misfortune  which  comes 
alone.  He  who  doth  no  ill  hath  nothing 
to  fear.  No  ill  beialls  us  but  what  may 
be  for  our  good.  He  that  would  be  maker 
of  his  own  mull  not  be  bound  for  another. 
Eat  after  your  own  faftiion,  clothe  yourfclf 
as  others  do.  A fat  phyfician,  but  a lean 
monk.  Make  yourfelf  all  honey,  and  the 
Hies  will  cat  you  up.  Marry  a wife,  and 
buy  a horfe  from  your  neighbour.  Ke  is 
mailer  of  the  world  who  defpifes  it;  its 
Have  who  values  it.  Tiiis  world  is  a cage 
of  fools.  He  who  hath  moft  patience 
bed  enjoys  the  world.  If  veal  (or  mut- 
ton) could  fly,  no  wild  fowl  could  come 
near  it.  He  is  unhappy  who  wilhes  to  die; 


but  more  fo  lie  who  fears  it.  The  more 


you  think  ofdyiug,  the  better  you  will  live. 
He  who  oft  thinks  on  death  provides  for 
the  next  life.  Nature,  time,  and  patience, 
a'x  the  three  great  phyficians.  When  the 
ihip  is  funk  every  man  knovvs  how  fne 
might  have  been  faved.  Poverty  is  the 
tvorft  guard  for  chaliity.  Aftairs,  like  falt- 


fool.  Large  trees  give  more  lliade  than 
fruit.  ‘True  love  and  honour  go  always 
together.  He  who  would  pleafe  every  body 
in  all  he  doth,  troubles  himfeif,  and  con- 
tents nobody.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
doth  all  the  good  he  talks  of.  That  is  bcfl 
cr  hndl  which  is  moll  fit  or  feafonable. 
He  is  a good  orator  who  prevails  with 
himfelf.  One  pair  of  ears  will  drain  dry 
an  hundred  tongues.  A great  deal  of  pride 
obfeures,  or  blemiflies,  a thoufand  good 
qualities.  He  who  hath  gold  hath  fear,  who 
hath  none,  hath  forrovv.  An  Arcadian  afs, 
who  is  laden  with  gold,  and  eats  but  draw. 
The  hare  catched  the  lion  in  a net  of  gold. 
Obilinacy  is  the  word,  the  mod  incurable 
of  all  fins.  Lawyers  gowns  are  lined  with 
the  vvilfulnefs  of  their  clients.  Idlenefs  is 
the  mother  of  vice,  the  dep- mother  to  all 
virtues.  He  who  is  employed  is  tempted 
by  one  devil ; he  who  is  idle,  by  an  hun- 
dred. An  idle  man  is  a bolder  for  the  devil, 
Idlenefs  buries  a man  alive.  He  that  makes 
a good  war  hath  a good  peace.  He  who 
troubles  not  himfelf  with  other  men’s  ba- 
finefs,  gels  peace  and  eafe  thereby.  \Vhere 
peace  is,  there  God  is  or  dwells.  I'he 
world  without  peace  is  the  foldier’s  pay. 
Arms  carry  peace  along  with  them.  A lit- 
tle in  peace  and  quiet  is  my  heart’s  wiPa. 
He  bears  with  others,  and  faitli  nothing, 
who  would  live  in  peace.  One  father  is 
fuliicient  to  govern  an  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  an  hundred  children  are  not 
fudicient  to  govern  one  father.  The  maf- 
ter  is  the  eye  of  the  houfe.  The  fiid  fer- 
vice  a bad  child  doth  his  father,  is  to  make 
l.'im  a fool ; the  next  is,  to  make  him  mad. 
A rich  country  and  a bad  road,  A good 


filh,  ourht  to  lie  a good  while  a foakine. 


He  who  knows  nothing  is  confident  in 
every  thing.  He  who  lives  as  he  fnould. 


Ihadow  of  a lord  is  an  hat 


for 


law- 


well  is 
Another 


IS  a Dad  neiglibour.  lie  who  pays 
mailer  of  every  body’s  pprie. 

bread  coiis  very  dear. 


man  s 


Have  you  bread  and  wine  ? fing  and  hi 


is  but  little  bread,  keep  it 


has  all  that  he  needs.  By  doing  nothing, 
men  learn  to  do  ill.  7 he  bed  revenge  ;s 
tp  prevent  the  injury.  Keep  yourfclf  from 
the  occafion,  and  God  will  keep  you  from 
the  fins  it  leads  to.  One  eye  of  the  mailer 
fees  more  than  four  eyes  of  his  lervant. 
He  who  dotli  the  injury  never  forgives  the 
injured  man;  Extravagant  oilers  are  a 
kind  of  denial.  Vice  is  fet  off  with  the 
lliadow  or  relemblance  of  virtue.  The 


fpeaks  kttle, 


needs  but  half  fo  mucii  brains 
as  another  man.  Pie  who  kno'vvs  moll, 
commonly  fpeaks  lead.  Few  men  take 
his  advice  who  talks  a great  deal.  He 
that  is  going  to  fpcak  ill  of  another, 
let  him  confider  himfelf  well,  and  he 
will  hold  his  peace.  Eating  little,  and 
fpcaking  little,  can  never  do  a man  hurt. 
A civil  anlwer  to  a rude  fpecch  colls 
not  much,  and  is  worth  a great  deal. 

Speaking 


merry,  ir  t 
in  your  hand;  if  but  a little  wine,  drmk 
often  ; if  but  a little  bed,  go  to  bed 
early,  and  clap  ycuriclf  down  in  the 
middle.  ’TiS  good  keeping  liis  cloaths 
who  goes  to  fwim.  A man's  own  opi- 
nion is  never  in  the  wrong,  ile  who 
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iJpeakIng  without  thinking  is  ihooting 
without  taking  aim.  He  doth  not  loie 
his  labour  who  counts  every  word  he 
fpeaks.  One  mild  word  quenches  more 
heat  than  a whole  bucket  of  water.  Yes, 
good  words  to  put  off  your  rotten  apples. 
Give  every  man  good  words,  but  keep 
your  purfe-drings  clofe.  Fine  v/ords  will 
not  keep  a cat  from  ftarving.  He  that  hath 
no  patience,  hath  nothing  .at  all.  No  pa- 
tience, no  true  wlfdom.  Make  one  bar- 
gain with  other  men,  but  make  four  with 
yourfelf.  There  is  no  fool  to  a learned 
fool.  The  fird  degree  of  folly  is  to 
think  one’s  felf  wife;  the  next  to  tell 
others  fo;  tlie  third  to  defpife  all  counfel. 
if  wife  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  with 
a vengeance.  One  fool  in  one  houfe  is 
enough  in  all  confcience.  Jie  is  not  a 
thorough  wife  man  who  cannot  play  the 
fool  on  a jud  occafion.  A wife  man  doth 
that  at  the  drd  which  a fool  mud  do  at 
the  lad.  Men’s  years  and  their  faults  are 
always  more  than  they  arc  willing  to  own. 
Men’s  fins  and  their  debts  are  more 
than  they  take  them  to  be.  Punifnment, 
though  lame,  overtakes  the  finner  at 
the  lad.  He  cojifiders  ill,  that  confiders 
not  on  both  Tides.  Think  much  and 
often,  Ipeak  little,  and  write  lefs.  Con- 
fider  well.  Who  you  are,  What  you  do. 
Whence  you  came,  and  Whither  you  are 
to  go.  Keep  your  thoughts  to  yourfelf, 
let  your  mien  be  free  and  open.  Drink 
wine  with  pears,  and  water  after  figs. 
When  the  pear  is  ripe,  it  mud  fall  of  courfe. 
1 le  that  parts  with  what  he  ought,  lofes  no- 
tlung  by  the  iliift.  Forgive  every  man’s 
/auks  except  your  own.  To  forgive  in- 
juries is  a noble  and  God-like  revenge. 
’T'is  a mark  of  great  proficiency,  to  bear 
eafily  the  failings  of  other  men.  Fond 
love  of  a man’s  felf  ihews  that  he  doth  not 
know  liimfelf.  'I'liat  which  a man  likes 
well  is  lialf  done.  Fie  who  is  ufed  to  do 
kinJnefies,  always  finds  them  when  he 
dands  in  need.  A wife  lawyer  never  goes 
to  law  lii.nfelf.  A duggard  takes  an  hun- 
dred deps  becaufe  he  would  not  take  one 
in  due  lime.  When  you  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  time,  quoth  the  curate,  1 will 
make  it  rain.  I will  do  what  I can,  and  a 
ii:!:lc  lefs,  that  I may  hold  out  the  better. 
'Frud  fome  few,  but  beware  of  all  men. 


not  a morfel  for  a fool’s  mouth.  That 
is  never  to  be  called  little,  which  a man 
thinks  to  be  enough.  Of  two  cowards,  he 
liath  the  better  who  fird  finds  the  other 
out.  The  word  pig  often  gets  the  belt 
pear.  The  devil  turns  his  back  when  he 
finds  the  door  fnut  againd  him.  The 
wifer  man  yields  to  him  who  is  more  than  ’ 
his  match.  He  who  thinks  he  can  do  mod, 
is  mod  midaken.  The  wife  difcourlcs  of 
a poor  man  go  for  nothing.  Poor  folks 
have  neither  any  kindred  nor  any  friends. 
Good  preachers  give  their  hearers  fruit, 
not  flowers.  Woe  to  thofe  preachers  who 
liden  not  to  themfelves.  He  who  quakes 
for  cold,  either  wants  money  to  buy  him 
cloaths,  or  wit  to  put  them  on.  Poverty 
is  a good  hated  by  all  men.  He  that 
would  have  a thing  done  quickly  and 
well,  mud  do  it  himlelf.  Fie  who  knows 
mod  is  the  lead  prefuming  or  confi- 
dent. ’Tis  more  noble  to  make  yourfelf 
great,  than  to  be  born  fo.  The  beginning 
of  an  amour  (or  gallantry)  is  fear,  the 
middle  fin,  and  the  end  forrow  or  repent- 
ance. The  beginning  only  of  a thing  is 
hard,  and  cods  dear.  A fair  promife  catches 
the  fool.  He  who  is  bound  for  another 
goes  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the  horn,  and 
mud  come  out  at  the  narrow  if  he  can. 
Prornifing  is  not  with  defign  to  give,  but 
to  pleafe  fools.  Give  no  great  credit  to  a 
great  promifer.  Profperity  is  the  word 
enemy  m*en  ufually  have.  Proverbs  bear 
age,  and  he  who  would  do  well  may  view 
himfelf  in  them  as  in  a looking-glafs.  A 
proverb  is  the  child  of  experience.  He 
that  makes  no  reckoning  of  a farthing,  will 
not  be  worth  an  halfpenny.  Avoid  care- 
fully the  fird  ill  or  mifehief,  for  that  will 
breed  an  hundred  more.  Reafon  governs  the 
wife  man,  and  a cudgel  the  fool.  Suffering 
is  the  mother  of  fools,  reafon  of  wife  men. 
If  you  would  be  as  happy  as  any  king,  con- 
fider  not  the  few  that  are  before,  but  the 
many  that  come  behind  you.  Our  religion 
and  our  language  we  fuck  in,  with  our 
milk.  Love,  knavery,  and  necefllty,  make 
men  good  orators.  There  is  no  fence 
againd  what  comes  from  Fleaven.  Good 
hud>andry  is  the  fird  dep  towards  riches. 
A dock  once  gotten,  wealth  grows  up  of 
its  own  accord.  Wealth  hides  many  a 
great  fault.  Good  ware  was  never  dear. 


He  who  knows  but  little  prefcntly  outs  nor  a mifs  ever  Worth  the  money  file  cods, 

it..  He  that  doth  not  mind  fmail  tiling  The  fool’s  edate  is  the  fird  fpent.  Wealth 
will  never  get  a great  deal.  John  Do-  is  his  that  enjoys  it,  and  the  world  is  his 
little  was  the  fon  of  Good-wife  Spm-little.j^:^vho  fcrambles  for  it.  A fatlier  with  very 
To  know  how  to  be  content  wit.i ..  li.tiefi^'hf  great  wealth,  and  a fon  vvllli  no  viriiie  at 

3 U 4 , ' all 
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all.  Little  wealth,  and  little  care  and 
trouble.  The  Roman  conquers  by  fitting 
IHll  at  home.  Between  robbing  and  re- 
iloring,  men  commonly  get  thirty  in  the 
hundred.  He  is  learned  enough  who 
knows  how  to  live  well.  The  more  a man 
knows,  the  lefs  credulous  he  is.  There 
is  no  harm  in  defiring  to  be  thought  m ife 
by  others,  but  a great  deal  in  a man^s 
thinking  himfelf  to  be  fo.  Bare  wages 
never  made  a fervant  rich.  Lofing  much 
breeds  bad  blood.  Health  without  any 
money  is  half  ficknefs.  When  a man  is 
tumbling  down,  every  faint  lends  a hand. 
He  that  unfeafonably  plays  the  wife  man 
is  a fool.  He  that  pretends  too  much  to 
wifdom  is  counted  a fool.  A wife  man 
never  fets  his  heart  upon  what  he  cannot 
have.  A lewd  batchelor  makes  a jealous 
hufband.  That  crown  is  well  fpent  which 
faves  you  ten.  Love  can  do  much,  but 
fcorn  or  difdain  can  do  more.  If  you 
would  have  a thing  kept  fecret,  never 
tell  it  to  any  one ; and  if  you  would  not 
have  a thing  known  of  you,  never  do 
it.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  do  or  fay, 
thkik  well  firll  what  may  be  the  conie- 
quence  of  it.  They  are  always  felling 
wit  to  others  who  have  leall  of  it  for  them- 
felves.  He  that  gains  time  gains  a great 
point.  Every  ditch  is  full  of  after-wit. 
A little  wit  will  ferve  a fortunate  man. 
Tlie  favour  of  the  court  is  like  fair  weather 
in  winter.  Neither  take  for  a fervant  him 
who  you  mull  entreat,  nor  a kinfman,  nor 
a friend,  if  you  would  have  a good  one. 
A man  never  lofes  by  doing  good  ofnees 
to  others.  He  that  would  be  well  ferved, 
mull  know  when  to  change  his  fervants. 
ignorance  and  proTperity  make  them  bold 
and  confident,  tie  who  employs  one  fer- 
vant in  any  bufmefies,  hath  him  all  there; 
who  employs  two,  hath  half  a fervant; 
who  three,  hath  never  a one.  Either 
a civil  grant,  or  a civil  denial.  When 
you  have  any  bufinefswith  a man  give  him 
title  enough.  The  covetous  man  is  the 
bailiff,  not  the  maker,  of  his  own  eflate. 
^Ifouble  not  your  head  about  the  weather, 
or  the  government.  Like  with  like  looks 
well,  and  laks  long.  #A11  worldly  joy  is 
but  a fhoit-lived  dream.  That  is  a curf- 
cd  plcafure  that  makes  a man  a fool.  The 
foldier  is  well  paid  for  doing  mifehief.  A 
foldier,  fi.e,  and  water,  foon  make  room 
for  thcmfelves.  A confidering,  careful 
man  is  half  a conjurer,  A man  would  not 
be  alcne  even  in  paiadife.  One  nap  finds 
cut,  or  draws  on  aaclher.  Have  good 
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luck,  and  you  may  lie  in  bed.  Me  that 
will  maintain  every  thing  muk  have  his 
fword  always  ready  drawn.  That  houfe 
is  in  an  ill  cafe  where  the  dikaff  commands 
the  fword.  One  fword  keeps  another  in 
the  fcabbard.  He  that  fpcaks  ill  of  other 
men,  burns  his  own  tongue.  He  that  is 
mok  liberal  where  he  fhould  be  fo,  is  the 
bek  hufband.  He  is  gainer  enough  who 
gives  over  a vain  hope.  A mighty  hope 
is  a mighty  cheat.  Hope  is  a pleafant 
kind  of  deceit.  A man  cannot  leave  his 
experience  or  wifdom  to  his  heirs.  Fools 
learn  to  live  at  their  own  cok,  the  wife  at 
other  men’s.  He  is  maker  of  the  whole 
world  who  hath  no  value  for  it.  He  who 
faith  Woman,  fiith  Wo  to  man.  One  ene- 
my is  too  much  for  a man  in  a great  pok, 
and  an  hundred  friends  are  too  few.  Let 
us  enjoy  the  prefeiit,  we  kiall  have  trouble 
enough  hereafter.  Men  toil  and  take 
pains  in  order  to  live  eafily  at  lak.  He 
th  t takes  no  care  of  himfelf,  muk  not  ex- 
peef  it  from  others.  Indukry  makes  a 
gallant  man,  and  breaks  ill  fortune.  Study, 
like  a kafF  of  cotton,  beats  without  noife. 
Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  are  a 
tempek  and  hail-llorm.  If  pride  were  a 
deadly  dileafe,  how  many  would  be  now 
in  their  graves  ! He  who  cannot  hold  his 
peace  will  never  lie  at  eafe.  A fool  vrill 
he  always  talking,  right  or  wrong.  In 
filence  there  is  many  a good  morfel.  Pray 
hold  your  peace,  or  you  will  make  me  fall 
afieep.  Tiie  table,  a fecret  thief,  fends 
its  maker  to  the  hofpital.  Begin  your 
web,  and  God  will  fupply  you  with  thread. 
Too  much  fear  is  an  enemy  to  good  de- 
liberation. As  foon  as  ever  God  hath  a 
church  built  for  him,  the  devil  gets  a 
tabernacle  fet  up  for  hirnlelf.  Time  is  a 
kle  that  wears,  and  makes  no  noife.  No- 
thing is  fo  hard  to  bear  well  as  prolperity. 
Patience, time,  and  money,  fet  every  thing 
to  rights.  The  true  art  of  making  gold 
is  to  have  a good  ekate,  and  to  fpend  but 
little  of  it.  Abate  two  thirds  of  all  the 
reprrts  yon  hear.  A Gir  face,  or  a fine 
head,  and  very  little  brains  in  it.  He  who 
lives  wickedly  lives  always  in  fear.  A 
beautilul  face  is  a plcafing  traitor.  If 
three  know  it,  all  the  world  will  knOw  it 
too.  Many  have  too  much,  but  nobody 
hath  enough.  An  honek  man  hath  half 
as  much  more  brains  as  he  needs,  a knave 
hath  rot  half  enough.  A wife  man 
changes  his  mind  when  there  is  reafon 
for  it.  From  hearing,  comes  wifdom ; 
and  from  fpeaking  rcptntance.  Old  age 

is 
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j Is  an  evil  delired  by  all  men,  and  youth 
an  advantage  which  no  young  man  under- 
llands.  He  that  would  have  a good  re- 

I venge,  let  him  leave  it  to  God.  Would 

' you  be  revenged  on  your  enemy  ? live  as 
you  ought,  and  you  have  done  it  to  pur- 
pofe.  He  that  will  revenge  every  affront, 
either  falls  from  a good  pod,  or  never  gets 
up  to  it.  Truth  is  an  inhabitant  of  hear 
ven.  That  which  feems  probable  Is  the 
greateft  enemy  to  the  truth.  A thoufand 
probabilities  cannot  make  one  truth.  *Tis 
no  great  pains  to  fpeak  the  truth.  That 
is  moft  true  which  we  leafl  care  to  hear. 
Truth  hath  the  plague  in  his  houfe  (/.  e.  is 
carefully  avoided).  A wife  man  will  not 
tell  fuch  a truth  as  every  one  will  take  for 
a lie.  Long  yoyages  occalion  great  lies. 
The  world  makes  men  drunk  as  much  as 
wine  doth.  Wine  and  youth  are  lire  upon 
lire.  Enrich  your  younger  age  with  vir- 
tue’s lore.  ’Tis  virtue’s  pifture  wliich 
we  find  in  books.  Virtue  muff  be  our 
trade  and  lludy,  not  our  chance.  We 
lhall  have  a houfe  without  a fault  in  the 
next  world.  Tell  me  what  life  you  lead, 
and  I will  tell  you  how  you  fhall  die. 
He  is  in  a low  form  who  never  thinks  be- 
yond this  fhort  life.  Vices  are  learned 
without  a teacher.  W’icked  men  are  dead 
whilft  they  live.  He  is  rich  who  defires 
nothing  more.  To  recover  a bad  man  is 
a double,  kindnefs  or  virtue.  Who  are 
you  for?  I am  for  him  whom  I get  moll: 
by.  He  who  eats  bnt  of  one  dilh  never 
wants  a phyfician.  He  hath  lived  to  ill 
purpofe  who  cannot  hope  to  live  after  his 
death.  Live  as  they  did  of  old;  fpeak  as 
men  do  now.  The  mob  is  a terrible  mon- 
ffer.  Hell  is  very  full  of  good  meanings 
and  intentions.  He  only  is  well  kept  whom 
God  keeps.  Break  the  legs  of  an  evil 
cuftom.  Tyrant  cuRom  makes  a Have  of 
reafon.  Experience  is  the  father,  and 
memory  the  mother  of  wifdom.  He  who 
doeth  every  thing  he  has  a mind  to  do, 
doth  not  what  he Thould  do.  He  who  fays 
all_that  he  has  a mind  to  fay,  hears  what 
he  hath  no  mind  to  hear.  That  city 
thrives  beft  where  virtue  is  moft  elleemed 
and  rewarded.  He  cannot  go  wrong  whom 
virtue  guides.  The  fword  kills  many,  but 
wine  many  more.  ’Tis  truth  which  makes 
the  man  angry.  He  who  ^ells  all  the  truth 
■ he  knows,  muft'Iie  in  the  ftreets.  Oil  and 
truth  will  get  uppennoft  at  the  laft.  A 
probable  ftory  is  the  beft  w^eapon  of  ca- 
lumny. He  counts  very  unfkiifully  who 
leaves  God  out  of  his  leckoiiing.  No- 


thing is  of  any  great  value  but  God  only. 
All  is  good  that  God  fends  us.  He  that 
hath  children,  all  his  morfels  arc  not  his 
own.  Thought  is  a nimble  footman. 
Many  know'  every  thing  elfe,  but  nothing 
at  all  of  themfelves.  We  ought  not  to 
give  the  fine  Hour  to  the  devil,  and  the 
bran  to  God.  Six  foot  of  earth  make  all 
men  of  one  fize.  He  that  is  born  of  a 
hen  muft  ferape  for  his  living.  Aftii‘ftions 
draw  men  up  towards  heaven.  That 
which  does  us  good  is  never  too  late* 
Since  my  houfe  muft  be  burnt,  I will  warnt 
myfelf  at  it.  Tell  every  body  your  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  devil  will  do  it  for  you.  A 
man  was  hanged  for  faying  what  was 
true.  Do  not  all  that  you  can  do;  fpend 
not  all  that  you  have;  believe  not  all  that 
you  hear;  and  tell  not  all  that  you  know. 
A man  fhould  learn  to  fail  with  ail  winds. 
He  is  the  man  indeed  who  can  govern 
himfelf  as  he  ought.  He  that  would  I've 
long,  muft  fometim.es  change  his  courfe 
of  life.  When  children  are  little  they 
make  their  parents  heads  ach ; and  when 
they  are  grown  up,  they  make  their  hearts 
ach.  To  preach  well,  you  muft  Hrft  prac- 
life  what  you  teach  others.  Ufe  or  prac- 
tice of  a thing  is  the  beft  mafter.  A 
man  that  hath  learning  is  worth  two  who 
have  it  not.  A fool  knows  his  own  buli- 
nefs  better  than  a wife  man  doth  ano- 
ther’s. He  who  underftands  moft  is  other 
men’s  mafter.  Have  a care  of — Had 

I known  this  before. — Command 

your  fervant,  and  do  it  yourfelf,  and  you 
will  have  Id's  trouble.  Y ou  may  know  the 
mafter  by  his  man.  He  who  ferves  the 
public  hath  but  a feurvy  mafter.  He  that 
would  have  good  offices  done  to  him,  muft 
do  them  to  others.  ’Tis  the  only  true 
liberty  to  ferve  our  good  God.  The  com- 
mon foldier’s  blood  makes  the  general  a 
great  man.  An  huge  gieat  houfe  is  an 
huge  great  trouble.  Never  advife  a man 
to  go  to  the  wars,  nor  to  marry.  Go  to 
the  war  with  as  many  as  yon  can,  and  with 
as  few  to  counfel.  ’Tis  better  keeping 
out  of  a quarrel,  than  to  make  it  up  after-, 
ward.  Great  birth  is  a very  poor  difti  on. 
the  table.  Neither  buy  any  thing  of,  nor 
fell  to,  your  friend.  Sicknefs  or  difeafes 
are  vifits  from  God.  Sicknefs  is  a per- 
fonal  citation  before  our  Judge.  Beauty 
and  folly  do  not  often  part  company. 
Beauty  beats  a call  upon  a drum.  Teeth 
placed  before  the  tongue  give  good  ad- 
vice. A great  many  pair  of  Ihoes  are 
worn  out  before  men  do  all  they  fay.  A 
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great  many  words  will  net  fill  a purfe. 
Make  a (low  anEver  to  an  hafly  queliion. 
Sclf-praife  is  the  ground  of  hatred.  Speak- 
ingevil  of  one  another  is  the  fifth  element 
men  are  made  up  of.  When  a man  fpeaks 
you  fair,  look  to  your  purfe.  Play  not  with 
a man  till  yon  hurt  him,  nor  jell  till  you 
llianic  him.  Eating  more  than  you  fliould 
at  once,  makes  you  eat  lefs  afterward.  He 
makes  his  grief  light  who  thinks  it  fo.  He 
thinks  butiil  wh,o  doth  not  think  twice  of 
a thing,  lie  who  goes  about  a thing  him- 
I'elf,  hath  a mind  to  have  it  done;  who 
fends  another,  cares  not  whether  it  be  done 
or  no.  There  is  no  diferetion  in  love,  nor 
counfel  in  anger.  Willies  never  can  fill  a 
fack.  The  firll  llcp  a man  makes  towards 
being  good,  is  to  know  he  is  not  fo  already. 
He  who  is  bad  to  his  relations  is  work  to 
himfclf.  ^Tis  good  to  know  our  friends’ 
failings,  but  not  to  publilli  them.  A man 
may  fee  his  own  faults  in  thofe  which  others 
do.  ’Tis  the  virtue  of  faints  to  be  always 
going  on  from  one  kind  and  degree  of  vir- 
tue to  another.  A man  may  talk  like  a 
wife  man,  and  yet  act  like  a fool.  Every 
one  thinks  he  hath  more  than  his  fliare  of 
brains.  The  firlf  chapter  (or  point)  of 
fools  is  to  think  they  are  wife  men.  Dif- 
cretioii,  or  a true  judgment  of  things,  is 
the  parent  of  all  virtue.  Chafiity  is  the 
chief  and  moft  charming  beauty.  Little 
confcience  and  great  diligence  make  a 
rich  man.  Never  count  four  except  you 
have  them  in  your  bag.  Open  your  door 
to  a fair  day,  bin  make  yourfdf  ready 
for  a foul  one,  A little  too  late  is  too  late 
kill.  A good  man  is  ever  at  home  where- 
everhe  chance  to  be.  Building  is  a word 
that  men  pay  dear  for.  If  you  would  be 
healthful,  clothe  yourfelf  warm,  and  eat 
foarinp-ly.  Rich  men  are  flavcs  condemn- 
ed  to  the  mines.  Many  men’s  eltates 
co'nie  in  at  the  door,  and  go  out  at  the 
chimney.  Wealth  is  more  dear  to  men 
tiuin  their  blood  or  life  is.  Foul  dirty 
water  maltes  the  river  great.  That 
great  faint  interelc  rules  the  world  alone. 
Fheir  power  and  their  will  are  tlie  mea- 
iures  princes  tcoke  of  riglit  and  wrong. 
In  governing  otlicrs  you  mud  do  what  you 
can  do,  not  all  you  would  do,  A w ile 
man  will  day  for  a conveniant  feafon,  and 
v.'ill  bend  a little,  rather  than  be  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  Ever  buy  your  wit  at  other 
men’s  ciiarges.  You  mud  let  your  pldegni 
fubdue  your  choler,  if  you  would  \)ot  fpoil 
vour  bufincfs.  Take  not  pigvfic  when  you 
arc  well,  led  veu  die  tQ  be  better.  Po  not 
H 


do  evil  to  get  good  by  it,  which  never  yeg 
happened  to  an)^  That  plcafure’s  much  j 
too  dear  which  is  bought  with  any  pain.  | 
To  live  poor  that  a man  may  die  rich,  is  to  ' 
be  the  king  of  fools,  or  a fool  in  grain,  , 
Good  wine  makes  a bad  head,  and  a long  j 
dory.  Be  as  cafy  as  you  can  in  this  world, 
provided  you  take  good  care  to  be  happy 
in  the  next.  Live  well,  and  be  cheerful,  ! 
A man  knows  no  more  to  any  purpofe  than 
he  pradifes.  He  that  doth  mod  at  once, 
doth  lead.  He  is  a wretch  whofe  hopes 
are  all  below.  Thank  you,  good  pufs, 
darved  my  cat.  No  great  good  comes  | 
without  looking  after  it.  Gather  the  Jofe, 
and  leave  the  thorn  behind.  He  w'ho  j 

W'ould  be  rich  in  one  year  is  hang-  . 

ed  at  fix  months  end.  Fie  who  h.uh 
a mouth  will  certainly  cat.  Go  early  to 
the  market,  and  as  late  as  ever  you  can  to  a I 
battle.  The  barber  learns  to  (have  at  the 
beards  of  fools.  Fie  who  is  lucky  (or  rich) 
pali'es  fora  wife  man  too.  He  commands 
enough  who  is  ruled  by  a wife  man.  He 
who  reveals  his  fecret.  makes  himfelf  a 
fiave.  Gaming  fhews  what  metal  a man 
is  made  of.  How  can  the  cat  help  it  if 
the  maid  be  a fool?  Fools  grow  up  apace 
without  any  watering.  God  fupplies  him  i 
with  more  who  lays  out  his  edate  well. 
The  printing-prefs  is  the  mother  of  errors. 

Let  me  fee  your  man  dead,  and  I will  tell 
you  how  rich  he  is.  Men  live  one  half  of  I 
the  year  with  art  and  deceit,  and  the  other  , 
half  with  deceit  and  art.  Do  yourfelf  a 
kindnefs.  Sir.  [The  beggar’s  phrafe  for 
Give  alms,]  I was  well,  wouId.be  better; 
took  phyfic,  and  died.  [On  a monument.] 

All  row  galley-wife  ; every  man  draws  to-  j 
wards  himfelf.  Fie  who  hath  money  and  ' 
capers  is  provided  for  Lent.  A proud  man  ' 
hath  vexation  or  fretting  enough.  Fie  wiio 
buys  by  the  penny  keeps  his  own  heuie 
and  other  men’s  too.  Tell  me  what  com- 
pany you  keep,  and  I will  tell  you  what 
you  do.  At  a good  pennyworth  paufe  a 
while.  He  who  doth  his  own  bufinefs  doth 
nor  foul  his  fingers.  ’ Fis  good  feallingat  * 
ctlier  men’s  houfes.  A wiie  man  makes  a • 
virtue  of  what  he  cannot  help.  Talk  but 
little,  and  live  as  you  Ihould  do. 

§ 153,  OIJ  S/)£!!7:Jb  Frc-z'crls. 

He  is  a rich  man  who  hath  God  for  his 
friend.  He  is  the  bell  fcholar  who  hath 
learned  to  live  well.  A handful  of  mother- 
wit  is  worth  a bulEel  of  learning.  When 
ail  men  fay  you  arc  an  ak,  ’us  time  to 

bray. 
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bray.  Change  of  weather  finds  diftourfe 
, for  Vools.  A pound  of  care  will  not  pay 
; an  ounce  of  debt.  The  forrow  men  have 
for  others  hangs  upon  one  hair.  A wife 
man  changes  his  mind,  a fool  never  will. 

I T^'liat  day  on  which  you  marry  you  either 
mar  or  make  yourfcif.  God  comes  to 
I fee,  or  look  upon  us,  without  a bell.  You 
had  better  leave  your  enemy  fomething 
I when  you  die,  than  live  to  beg  of  your 
friend.  That’s  a wife  delay  which  makes 
the  road  fafe.  Cure  your  fore  eyes  only 
with  your  elbow.  Let  us  thank  God,  and 
be  content  with  what  we  have,  Tlie  foot 
. of  the  owner  is  the  bed  manure  for  his 
li  land.  He  is  my  friend  wl’O  grinds  at 
' my  mill.  Enjoy  that  little  you  have 
while  the  fool  is  hunting  for  more.  Say- 
ing and  doing  do  not  dine  together. 
Money  cures  all  difeafes.  A life  ill-fpent 
makes  a fad  old  age.  ’Tis  money  that 
makes  men  lords.  We  talk,  but  God  doth 
what  he  pleafes.  May  you  have  good 
luck,  my  fon,  and  a little  wit  will  ferve  your 
turn.  Gifts  break  through  done  walls. 
Go  not  to  your  doddor  for  every  ail,  nor  to 
your  lawyer  for  every  quarrel,  nor  to  your 
pitcher  for  every  third.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter looking-glafs  than  an  old  true  friend. 
A wall  between  both  bed  preferves  friend- 
fhip.  Tlie  fum  of  all  is,  to  ferve  God 
well,  and  to  do  nq  ill  thing.  The  creditor 
always  hath  a better  memory  than  the 
debtor.  Setting  down  in  writing  is  a 
lading  memory.  Repentance  always  cods 
very  dear.  Good-breeding  and  money 
make  our  fons  gentlemen.  As  you  ufc 
your  father,  lo  your  children  will  ufe  you. 
There  is  no  evil,  but  fome  good  ufe  may 
be  made  of  it.  No  price  is  great  enough 
for  good  counfcl.  Examine  not  the  pedi- 
gree nor  patrimony  of  a good  man.  There 
is  no  ill  thing  in  Spain  but  that  which 
can  Leak,  Praife  the  man  whofe  bread 
you  eat.  God  keep  me  from  him  whom 
1 trud,  from  him  whom  I trud  not  I lhall 
keep  myfelf.  Keep  out  of  an  hady  man’s 
way  for  a while,  out  of  a fallen  man’s  all 
the  days  of  your  life.  If  you  love  me,  John, 
your  deeds  will  tell  me  fo.  I defy  all  fet- 
ters, though  they  were  made  of  gold.  Few 
die  of  hunger,  an  hundred  thoufand  of 
furfeits.  Govern  yourfelf  by  reafon,  though 
fome  like  it,  others  do  not.  If  you  would 
know  the  worth  of  a ducat,  go  and  borrow 
one.  No  companion  like  money.  A good 
wife  is  the  workmandiip  of  a good  huf- 
band.  The  fool  fell  in  love  wirh  the  lady’s 
laced  apron,  The  Liar  who  alks  iof 


God’s  fake,  aflts  for  himfelf  too.  God 
keeps  him  who  takes  what  care  he  can  of 
himfelf.  Nothing  is  valuable  in  this  world, 
except  as  it  tends  to  the  next.  Smoke, 
raining  into  the  houfe,  and  a talking  wife, 
make  a man  run  out  of  doors.  I’here  is 
no  to-morrow  for  an  afking  friend.  God 
keep  me  from  fall-water,  from  that  which 
is  rough  I will  keep  myfelf.  Take  your 
wife’s  lirft  advice,  not  her  fecond.  Tell 
not  what  you  know,  judge  not  what  you 
fee,  and  you  will  live  in  quiet.  Hearrea- 
fon,  or  Ihe  will  makp  herfelf  be  heard. 
Gifts  enter  every  where  without  a wimble. 
A great  fortune  with  a wife  is  a bed  full  of 
brambles.  One  pin  for  your  purfe,  and 
two  for  your  mouth.  There  was  never 
but  one  man  who  never  did  a fault.  He 
who  promifes  runs  into  debt.  He  who 
holds  his  peace  gathers  hones.  Leave 
your  fon  a good  reputation  and  an  employ- 
ment. Receive  your  money  before  you 
give  a receipt  for  it,  and  take  a receipt 
before  you  pay  it.  God  doth  the  cure, 
and  the  phyfician  takes  the  money  for 
it.  Thinking  is  very  far  from  knowing 
the  truth.  Fools  make  great  feafts,  and 
wife  men  eat  of  them.  J une,  J uly,  Auguft, 
and  Carthagena,  are  the  four  bed  ports  of 
Spain.  A gentle  calf  fucks  her  own  mo- 
ther, and  four  cows  more  (between  two 
own  brothers,  two  witnefles,  and  a notary). 
The  devil  brings  a moded  man  to  the 
court.  He  who  will  have  a mule  without 
any  fault,  mud  keep  none.  The  wolves 
eat  the  poor  afs  that  hath  m^yny  owners. 
Vifit  your  aunt,  but  not  every  day  in  the 
year.  In  an  hundred  years  time  princes 
are  peafants,  and  in  an  hundred  and  ten 
peafants  grow  princes.  The  poor  cat  is 
whipped  becaufe  our  dame  will  not  (pin. 
Leave  your  jed  whild  you  are  mod  pleafed 
with  it.  Whithergoed  thou,  grief  Where 
I am  ufed  to  go.  Leave  a dog  and  a 
great  talker  in  the  middle  of  the  dreet. 
Never  trud  a rrian  whom  you  have  injured. 
The  laws  go  on  the  king’s  errands.  Pa- 
rents love  indeed,  others  only  talk  of  it. 
Three  helping  one  another  will  do  as 
much  as  fix  men  fingle.  She  fpins  well 
who  breeds  her  children  well.  You  can- 
not do  better  for  your  daughter  than  to 
breed  her  virtuoufly,  nor  for  your  foa 
than  to  fit  him  for  an  employment.  Lock 
your  door,  that  fo  you  may  keep  your 
neighbour  honed.  Civil  obliging  lan- 
guage cods  but  little,  and  doth  a great  deal 
of  good.  One  “ Take  it”  is  better  than 
two  Thou  flialt  have  it.”  Prayers  and 
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provender  never  hindered  any  man’s  jour- 
ney. There  is  a hg  at  Rome  for  him  who 
gives  another  advice  before  he  afks  it.  He 
who  is  not  more,  or  better  than  another, 
deferves  not  more  than  another.  He  who 
hath  no  wifdom  hath  no  worth.  ‘Tis  bet- 
ter to  be  a wife  than  a rich  man.  Becaufe 
I would  live  quietly  in  tiie  world,  I hear, 
and  fee,  and  fay  nothing.  Meddle  not  be- 
tween two  brothers.  The  tiead  and  the 
sibient  have  no  friends  left  |;hem,  Who  is 
the  true  gentleman,  or  nobleman .?  He 
whofe  adions  make  him  fo.  Do  well  to 
whom  you  will;  do  any  man  harm,  and 
look  to  yourfelf.  Good  courage  break;;  ill 
luck  to  pieces.  Great  poverty  is  no  fault 
or  bafenefs,  but  feme  inconvenience.  The 
heard-J-.earted  man  gives  more  tlrin  he  who 
has  nothing  at  all.  Let  us  not  fall  out,  to 
give  the  dgvil  a dinner.  Truths  too  fine 
ipun  a;'c  lubtle  fooleries.  If  you  would 
always  have  money,  keep  it  when  you  have 
it,  I fufpecl:  that  ill  in  others  which  1 
jknow  by  myfclf.  Sly  knavery  is  too 
hard  for  honell  wifdom.  He  who  refolves 
fO  amend  hath  God  on  his  fide.  Hell 
is  crowded  up  with  ungratc^u)  wretc^cs. 
Think  of  yourfelf,  and  let  irje  alone.  He 
can  never  enjoy  himfelfone  day  who  fears 
he  may  die  at  night.  He  who  hath  done 
ill  once,  will  do  it  again.  No  evil  hap- 
pens to  us  hut  what  may  do  us  good.  If 
I have  broken  my  leg,  who  knows  but  ’tis 
bed  for  me.  1 he  more  honour  we  have, 
the  more  we  thirli  after  it.  If  you  would 
be  pope,  you  inad  think  of  nothing  elfe. 
Make  the  night  nigi;t,  and  the  day  dav, 
and  you  will  be  merry  and  wife.  He 
who  eats  mod  eats  lead.  If  you  would 
live  in  health  be  old  betimes.  I will  go 
warm,  and  let  fools  laugh  on.  Chufe  your 
wife  on  a Saturday,  not  on  a Sunday. 
D. Inking  water  neither  makes  a man  fick 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a widow.  No 
pottage  is  good  without  bacon,  no  fermon 
wirnout  St.  Augudin.  Have  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  but  a few  hiends.  A 
wondrous  fair  woman  • is  not  all  her  huf- 
ban  ds  own.  He  who  marries  a widow, 
will  have  a dead  man’s  head  often  thrown  in 
his  diih.  Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds 
the  door  (hut  againd  him.  *Tis  great 
courage  to  fuffer,  and  great  wifdom  to  hear 
paiim.tly.  Doing  what  I ought  fecurcs 
me  againd  all  cenfures.  I wept  when  I 
was  born,  and  every  day  fnew.s  why. 
Experience  and  wifdom  are  the  two  bed 
for  tunc -tellers.  The  bed  foldkr  conies 
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from  the  plough.  Wine  wears  no  breeches, 
The  hole  in  the  wall  invites  the  thief.  A j 
wife  man  doth  not  hang  his  wifdom  on  a < 
peg.  A man’s  love  and  his  belief  are  feen  ; 
by  what  he  does.  A covetous  man  makes  a 
half-penny  of  a farthing,  and  a liberal  man 
makes  .fix- pence  of  it.  fn  December  keep 
yourfelf  warm  and  deep.  He  who  will  re- 
venge every  affront,  means  not  to  live  long, 
Keep  your  money,  niggard,  live  miferably 
that  your  heir  may  fquander  it  away.  In 
war,  hunting,  and  love,  you  have  a thou- 
fand  furrows  for  every  joy  or  pleafure.  Ho- 
nour and  profit  will  not  keep  both  in  one 
fiick.  The  anger  of  brothers  is  the  anger 
of  devils,  A mule  and  a woman  do  bed 
by  fair  means.  A very  great  beauty  is 
either  a fool  or  proud.  Look  upon  a pidfure 
and  a battle  at  a good  didance.  A great  deal 
is  ill  waded,  and  a little  would  do  as  well. 
An  edate  well  got  is  fpent,  and  that  which 
is  ill  got  dedroys  its  mader  too.  That 
which  is  bought  cheap  is  the  deared.  ’Tis 
more  trouble  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well. 
The  hufband  mud  not  fee,  and  the  wife  mud 
be  blind.  While  the  tall  maid  is  hoop- 
ing the  little  one  hath  fwept  the  houfe. 
Neither  fo  fair  as  to  kill,  nor  fo  ugly 
as  to  fright  a man.  May  no  greater 
ill  befal  you  than  to  have  many  chil- 
dren, and  but  a little  bread  for  them.  Let 
nothing  affright  you  but  fin.  I am  no 
river,  but  can  go  back  when  there  is  rea- 
fon  for  it.  Do  not  make  me  klfs,  and 
you  will  not  make  me  fin.  Vain-glory 
is  a flower  which  never  comes  to  fruit. 
The  abfent  are  always  in  the  fault.  A 
great  good  was  never  got  with  a little 
pains.  Sloth  is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary. 

I left  him  1 knew,  for  him  who  was  highly 
praifed,  and  I found  reafon  to  repent  it. 
Do  not  fay  I will  never  drink  of  this 
water,  however  dirty  it  is.  He  who  trifles 
av/ay  his  time,  perceives  not  death  which 
dands  upon  his  flioulders.  He  who  fpits 
againd  heaven,  it  falls  upon  his  face.  Lie 
who  dumbles,  and  falls  not,  mends  his 
pace.  He  who  is  fick  of  folly  recovers 
late  or  never.  He  who  hath  a mouth  of 
his  own  fhould  not  bid  another  man  blow. 
He  who  hath  no  ill  fortune  is  tired  out 
with  good.  He  who  depends  wholly  upon 
another’s  providing  for  him,  hath  but  an 
ill  breakfad,  and  a worfe  fupper.  A 
cheerful  look,  and  forglvenefs,  is  the  bed 
revenge  of  an  affront.  I'he  requed  of  a 
grandee  is  u kind  of  force  upon  a,  man.  I 
am  always  for  the  dronged  fide.  If  folly 
^ >Ycre 
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Vs^ei'e  pain,  we  fhould  have  great  crying 
out  in  every  houfe.  Serve  a great  man, 
and  you  will  know  what  forrow  is.  Make 
no  abfolute  promifes,  for  nobody  will  help 
you  to  perform  them.  Every  man  is  a 
fool  in  another  man’s  opinion.  Wifdom 
comes  after  a long  courfe  of  years.  Good 
fortune  comes  to  him  who  takes  care  to 
get  her.  They  have  a fig  at  Rome  for 
him  who  refafes  any  thing  that  is  given 
him.  One  love  drives  out  another.  Kings 
go  as  far  as  they  are  able,  not  fo  far  as 
they  defire  to  go.  So  play  fools — I mud 
love  you,  and  you  love  fomebody  elfe.  He 
who  thinks  what  he  is  to  do,  mud  think 
what  he  fhould  fay  too.  A mifehief  may 
happen  which  will  do  me  [or  make  me) 
good.  Threatened  men  eat  bread  dill,  /.  e. 
live  on.  Get  but  a good  name  and  you 
may  lie  in  bed.  Truth  is  the  child  of 
God.  He  who  hath  an  ill  caufe,  let  him 
fell  it  cheap.  A wife  man  never  fays,  I 
did  not  think  of  that.  Refpeft  a good 
man  that  he  may  refpedt  you,  and  be 
civil  to  an  ill  man  that  he  may  not  affront 
you.  A wife  man  only  knows  when  to 
change  his  mind.  The  wife’s  counfel  is 
not  worth  much,  but  he  who  takes  it  not  is 
a fool.  When  two  friends  have  a com- 
mon purfe,  one  fings  and  the  other  weeps. 
I lod  my  reputation  by  fpeaking  ill  of 
others,  and  being  worfe  fpoken  of.  He 
who  loves  you  will  make  you  weep,  and 
he  who  hates  you  may  make  you  laugh; 
Good  deeds  live  and  flourifh  when  all 
other  things  are  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of 
life  La  Gloria  is  fung.  By  yielding  you 
make  all  your  friends ; but  if  you  will  tell 
all  the  truth  you  know,  you  will  have  your 
head  broke.  Since  you  know  every  thing, 
and  I know  nothing,  pray  tell  me  what  1 
dreamed  this  morning.  Your  looking- 
glafs  will  tell  you  what  none  of  your  friends 
will.  The  clown  was  angry,  and  he  paid 
dear  for  it.  If  you  are  vexed  or  angry 
you  will  have  two  troubles  inflead  of  one. 
The  laft  year  was  ever  better  than  the  pre- 
fent.  That  wound  that  v/as  never  given 
is  bell  cured  of  any  other.  Affiidions  teach 
much,  but  they  are  a hard  cruel  mafter. 
Improve  rather  by  other  men’s  errors,  than 
find  fault  with  them.  Since  you  can  bear 
with  your  own,  bear  with  other  men’s  fail- 
ings too.  Men  lay  out  all  their  under- 
llanding  in  ftudying  to  know  one  another, 
and  fo  no  man  knows  himfelf.  The  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  mob  or  multitude  is  but  a 
poor  comfort.  Truths  and  rofes  have 
thorns  about  them.  He  bves  you  belter 


who  drives  to  make  you  good,  than  he 
who  drives  to  pleafe  you.  You  know  not 
what  may  happen,  is  the  hope  of  fools. 
Sleep  makes  every  man  as  great  and  rich 
as  the  greated.  Follow,  but  do  not  run 
fffter  good  fortune.  Anger  is  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Underdanding.  Great  pods 
and  otfices  are  like  ivy  on  the  wall,  which 
makes  it  look  fine,  but  ruins  it.  Make  no 
great  hade  to  be  angry;  for  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion,  you  will  have  time  enough  for  it. 
Riches,  which  all  applaud,  the  owner  feeb 
the  weight  or  care  of.  A competency 
leaves  you  wholly  at  your  difpofal.  Riches 
make  men  worfe  in  their  latter  days.  He 
is  the  only  rich  man  who  underdands  the 
ufe  of  wealth.  He  is  a great  fool  who 
fquanders  rather  than  doth  good  with  his 
edate.  To  heap  freih  kindnefles  upon  un- 
grateful men,  is  the  wifed,  but  withal  the 
mod  cruel  revenge.  The  fool’s  pleafures 
cod  him  very  dear.  Contempt  of  a maa 
is  the  diarped  reproof.  Wit  without  dif- 
cretion  is  a fword  in  the  hand  of  a fool. 
Other  virtues  without  prudence  are  a blind 
beauty.  Neither  enquire  after,  nor  hear 
of,  nor  take  notice  of  the  faults  of  others- 
when  you  fee  them.  Years  pafs  not  over 
men’s  heads  for  nothing.  An  halter  will 
fooner  come  without  taking  any  care  about 
it  than  a canonry.  If  all  afies  wore 
packfaddles,  what  a good  trade  would  the 
packfaddlers  have.  The  ufual  forms  of 
civility  oblige  no  man.  There  is  no  more 
faithful  nor  pleafant  friend  than  a good 
book.  He  who  loves  to  employ  himfelf 
well  can  never  want  fomething  to  do.  A 
thoufand  things  are  well  forgot  for  peace 
and  quietnefs  fake.  A wife  man  avoids 
all  occaficnR  of  being  angry.  A wife  man 
aims  at  nothing  which  is  out  of  his  reach,. 
Neither  great  poverty  nor  great  riches 
will  hear  reafon.  A good  man  hath  ever 
good- luck.  No  pleafure  is  a belter  penny- 
worth than  that  w'hich  virtue  yields.  Nc» 
old  age  is  agreeable  but  that  of  a wife 
man.  A man’s  wifdom  is  no  where  more 
feen  than  in  his  marrying  himfelf.  Folly 
and  anger  are  but  two  names  for  the  fame 
thing.  Fortune  knocks  once  at  lead  at 
every  one’s  door.  The  father’s  virtue  is 
the  bed  inheritance  a child  can  have.  No 
fenfual  pleafure  ever  laded  fo  much  as  for 
a whole  hour.  Riches  and  virtue  do  nor 
efeen  keep  one  another  company.  Ruling 
one’s  anger  well,  is  not  fo  good  as  pre- 
venting it.  The  mod  ufeful  learning  in 
the  world  is  that  which  teaches  us  how  to 
die  well.  The  bed  men  gome  worfe  out  of 
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company  than  they  went  into  it.  The 
moll  mixed  or  allayed  joy  is  that  men  take 
an  their  children.  Find  money  and  mar- 
riage to  rid  yourfelf  of  an  ill  daughter. 
There  is  no  better  advice  than  to  look  al- 
ways at  the  ilTue  of  things.  Compare 
your  griefs  with  other  men’s,  and  they 
will  feem  Icfs.  Owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Eafter,  and  Lent  will  feem  fliort  to  you. 
He  who  only  returns  homei  doth  not  run 
away.  He  can  do  nothing  well  who  is  at 
enmity  with  his  God.  Many  avoid  others 
becaufe  they  fee  not  and  know  not  them- 
felves.  God  is  always  opening  his  hand 
to  us.  Let  us  be  friends,  and  put  out  the 
devil’s  eye.  ’Tis  true  there  are  many 
x^cry  good  wives,  but  they  are  under 
ground.  Talking  very  much,  and  lying, 
arc  coufm-germans.  With  all  your  learn- 
ing be  fure  to  know  yourfelf.  One  error 
breeds  twenty  more.  I will  never  jed  with 
my  eye  nor  with  my  religion.  Do  what 
you  have  to  do  juft  now,  and  leave  it  not 
for  to-morrow:  111  tongues  Ihould  have 

a pair  of  fciftbrs.  Huge  long  hair,  and 
very  little  brains.  Speak  little,  hear  much, 
and  you  will  feldom  be  much  out.  Give 
me  a virtuous  woman,  and  I will  make 
her  a fine  woman.  He  who  trufts  nobody 
is  never  deceived.  Drink  water  like  an 
ox,  wine  like  a king  of  Spain.  I am  not 
forry  that  my  fon  lofes  his  money,  but 
that  lie  will  have  his  revenge,  and  play 
on  ftilJ.  My  mother  bid  me  be  confident, 
but  lay  no  wagers.  A good  fire  is  one 
half  of  a man’s  life.  Covetoufnefs  breaks 
the  fack ; f e.  lofes  a great  deal.  That 
meat  reliOies  beft  which  cofts  a man  no- 
thing. The  afs  bears  his  load,  but  not  an 
over-load.  He  who  eats  his  cock  alone, 
mu  ft  catch  his  horfe  fo  too.  He  who 
makes  more  of  you  than  he  ufed  to  do, 
either  would  cheat  you  or  needs  you. 
He  that*  would  avoid  the  fin,  muft  avoid 
the  occafion  of  it.  Keep  yourfelf  from 
the  anger  of  a great  man,  from  a tumult 
of  the  mob,  from  fools  in  a narrow  way, 
from  a man  that  is  marked,  from  a widow 
that  hath  been  thrice  married,  from  wind 
that  comes  in  at  a hole,  and  from  a re- 
conciled enemy.  One  ounce  of  mirth  is 
worth  more  than  ten  thoufand  weight  of 
melancholy.  A contented  mind  is  a great 
gift  of  God.  He  that  would  cheat  the 
devil  muft  rife  early  in  the  morning. 
Every  fool  is  in  love  with  his  own  bauble. 
Every  ill  man  will  have  an  ill  time.  Keep 
your  fword  between  you  and  the  ftrength 
of  a down.  Be  ye  Idl  to  go  eve;  a deep 
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river.  He  who  hath  a handfome  wife,  of 
a caftle  on  the  frontier,  or  a vineyard 
near  the  high  way,  never  wants  a quarrel. 
Never  deceive  your  phyftcian,  your  con- 
fefibr,  nor  your  lawyer.  Make  a bridge 
of  filver  for  a flying  enemy.  Never  trull 
him  whom  you  have  wronged.  Seek  for 
good,  and  be  ready  for  evil.  What  you 
can  do  alone  by  yourfelf,  expefl  not  front 
another.  Idlenefs  in  youth  makes  way 
for  a painful  and  miferable  old  age.  He 
who  pretends  to  be  every  body’s  particu- 
lar friend  is  nobody’s.  Confider  well  be- 
fore you  tie  that  knot  you  never  can  undo. 
Neither  praifenor  difpraife  any  before  you 
know  them.  A prodigal  fon  fucceeds  a 
covetous  father.  Fie  is  fool  enough  him- 
felf  who  will  bray  againft  another  afs. 
Though  old  and  wife,  yet  ftill  advife. 
Happy  is  he  that  mends  of  himfelf,  with- 
out the  help  of  others.  A wife  man 
knows  his  own  ignorance,  a fool  thinks  he 
knows  every  thing.  What  you  eat  your- 
felf never  gains  you  a friend.  Great 
houfe-keeping  makes  but  a poor  will. 
Fair  words  and  foul  deeds  deceive  wife 
men  as  well  as  fools.  Eating  too  well  at 
firft  makes  men  eat  ill  afterwards.  Let 
him  fpeak  who  received,  let  the  givei" 
hold  his  peace.  An  houfe  built  by  a man’s 
father,  and  a vineyard  planted  by  his 
grandfather.  A dapple-grey  horfe  will 
die  fooner  than  tire.  No  woman  is  ugly 
when  Ihe  is  dreiTed.  The  beft  remedy 
againft  an  evil  man  is  to  to  keep  at  a good 
diftance  from  him.  A .man’s  folly  is  feen 
by  his  fmging,  his  playing,  and  riding  full 
fpeed.  Buying  a thing  too  dear  is  no 
bounty.  Buy  at  a fair,  and  fell  at  home. 
Keep  aloof  from  all  quarrels,  be  neither  a 
witnefs  nor  party.  God  doth  us  more  and 
more  good  every  hour  of  our  lives.  An 
ill  blow,  or  an  ill  word,  is  all  you  will  get 
from  a fool.  He  who  lies  long  in  bed  his 
eftate  pays  for  it.  Confider  well  of  a bu-* 
finefs,  and  difpatch  it  quickly.  He  who 
hath  children  hath  neither  kindred  nor 
friends.  May  1 have  a difpute  with  a 
wife  man,  if  with  any.  He  who  hath  loft 
fname  is  loft  to  all  virtue.  Being  in  love  . 
brings  no  reputation  to  any  man,  but  vex- 
ation to  all.  Giving  to  the  poor  leflens 
no  man’s  ftore.  Fie  who  is  idle  is  always 
W' anting  fo.mewhat.  Evil  comes  to  us  by 
ells,  and  goes  away  by  inches.  He  whole 
houfe  is  tiled  with  glafs  muft  not  thro\v 
ftones  at  his  neighbour’s.  The  man  is  fire, 
the  woman  tow,  and  the  devil  comes  to 
blow  the  coals.  He  who  doth  not  look 
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forward,  finds  hlmfelf  behind  other  men. 
The  love  of  God  prevails  for  ever,  all 
ether  things  come  to  nothing.  He  who 
is  to  give  an  accoant  of  hlmfelf  and  others, 
mufi:  know  both  hiinfclf  and  them.  A 
man’s  love  and  his  fiiith  appear  by  his 
works  or  deeds.  In  all  contention  put 
a bridle  upon  your  tongue.  In  a great  frofi: 
a nail  is  worth  a horfe.  I went  a fool  to 
the  court,  and  came  back  an  afs.  Keep 
money  when  you  are  young,  t'nat  you  may 
have  it  when  you  are  old.  Speak  but  lit- 
tle, and  to  the  purpofc,  and  you  will  pafs 
for  fomebody.  If  you  do  evil,  expect  to 
fuffer  evil.  Sell  cheap,  and  you  will  fell 
as  much  as  four  others.  An  ill  child  is 
better  fick  than  well.  He  who  rifes  early 
in  the  morning  hath  femewhat  in  his  head. 
The  gallows  will  have  its  own  at  lad.  A 
lie  hath  no  legs.  Women,  wind,  and  for- 
tune, are  ever  changing.  Fools  and  wil- 
ful men  make  the  lawyers  great.  Never 
jfign  a writing  till  you  have  read  it,  nor 
drink  water  till  you  have  feen  it.  Nei- 
ther is  any  barber  dumb,  nor  any  fongficr 
very  wife.  Neither  give  to  all,  nor  con- 
tend vdih  Fools.  Do  no  ill,  and  fear  no 
harm.  He  doth  fomething  who  fets  his 
houfe  on  fire  ; he  fcares  away  the  rats,  and 
warms  himfelf.  I fell  nothing  on  trull  till 
to-morrow.  [W ritten  over  tho  fliop-doors.] 
Tire  common  people  pardon  no  fault  in 
any  man.  The  fidler  of  the  fame  town 
never  plays  well  at  their  feall.  Either 
rich,  or  hanged  in  the  attempt.  The  feall 
is  over,  but  here  is  the  fool  Hill.  To  di- 
vide as  brothers  ufe  to  do:  that  which  is 
mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which  is  yours  I 
go  halves  in.  There  will  be  no  money  got 
by  lofing  your  time.  He  will  loon  be  a 
loll  man  himfelf  who  keeps  fuch  men  com- 
pany. By  courtefies  done  to  the  meanell 
men,  you  get  much  more  than  you  can 
lofe.  Trouble  not  yourfelf  about  news, 
it  will  foon  grow  Hale  and  you  will  have 
it.  That  which  is  well  faid,  is  faid  foon 
enough.  When  the  devil  goes  to  his 
prayers  he  means  to  cheat  you.  V/hen 
you  meet  with  a fool,  pretend  bufinefs  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Sell  him  for  an  afs  at  a 
fair,  who  talks  much  and  knows  little. 
He  who  buys  and  fells  doth  not  feel  what 
lie  fpends.  He  who  ploughs  his  land,  and 
breeds  cattle,  fpins  gold.  He  who  will 
venture  nothing  muO;  never  get  on  horfe- 
back.  He  who  goes  far  from  home  for  a 
wife,  either  means  to  cheat,  or  will  be 
cheated.  He  who  fows  his  land,  trulls 
in  God.  He  who  leaves  the  great  road 


for  a by-path,  thinks  to  fare  ground,  and 
he  Icfes  it.  He  wdio  ferves  the  public 
obliges  nobody.  He  who  keeps  his  firfi: 
innocency  efcapes  a thoufand  fins.  Jric 
who  abandons  his  poor  kindred,  God  for- 
fakes  him.  He  who  is  not  handforne  at 
tvyenty,  nor  firong  at  thirty,  nor  rich  at 
.forty,  nor  wife  at  fifty,  will  never  be  hand- 
fomc,  llrong,  rich,  nor  wife.  He  w'ho  rc- 
folves  on  the  fudden,  repents  atleifure.  He 
who  rifes  late  lofes  his  prayers,  and  pro- 
vides not  well  for  his  houfe.  He  who 
peeps  through  a hole  may  fee  what  vviR- 
vex  him.  He  who  amends  his  faults  puts 
himfelf  under  God’s  protedicn.  He  who 
loves  we  1 fees  things  at  a dillance.  He 
who  hath  fervants  hath  enemies  which  he 
cannot  well  be  without.  He  who  pays  his 
debts  begins  to  make  a flock.  He  who 
gives  all  before  he  dies  will  need  a great 
deal  of  patience.  He  who  faid  nothing 
had  the  better  of  it,  aad  had  what  he  de- 
fired.  Fie  who  fleeps  much  gets  but  little 
learning.  He  who  fins  like  a fool,  like  a 
fool  goes  to  hell.  If  you  would  have  your 
bufinefs  well  done,  do  it  yourfelf.  ’Tis 
the  wife  man  only  who  is  content  with 
what  he  hath.  Delay  is  odious,  but  it 
makes  things  more  fure.  He  is  always 
fafe  who  knows  himfelf  well.  A good 
wife  by  obeying  commands  in  her  turn. 
Not  to  have  a mind  to  do  well,  and  to  put 
it  off  at  the  prefent,  are  much  the  fame. 
Italy  to  be  born  in,  France  to  live  in,  and 
Spain  to  die  in.  He  lofes  the  good  of  his 
afilidions  who  is  not  the  better  for  them, 
’I'is  the  moil  dangerous  vice  which  looks 
like  virtue.  ’Tis  great  wdfdom  to  forget 
all  the  injuries  we  may  receive.  Profpe- 
rity  is  the  thing  in  the  world  we  ought  to 
trull  the  lead.  Experience  without  learn- 
ing does  more  good  than  learning  without 
experience.  Virtue  is  the  bell  patrimony 
for  children  to  inherit.  ’Tis  much  more 
painful  to  live  ill  than  to  live  well.  An 
hearty  good-will  never  wants  time  to  fhew 
itfelf.  To  have  done  well  obliges  us  to 
do  fo  dill.  He  hath  a great  opinion  of 
himfelf  who  makes  no  compariibn  with 
others.  He  only  is  rich  enough  who  hath 
all  that  he  defires.  The  bed  w^ay  of  in- 
dr udion  is  to  pradife  that  which  we  teach 
others.  ’Tis  but  a little  narrow  foul  which 
earthly  things  can  pleafe.  The  reafon 
why  parents  love  the  younger  children 
bed,  is  becaufe  they  have  fo  little  hopes 
that  the  elder  will  do  well.  The  deaj*ed 
child  of  all  is  that  which  is  dead.  Fie 
who  is  about  to  marjy  diould  confider 

how 
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how  it  is  with  his  neighbours.  There  is  a 
much  fhoi  ter  cut  from  virtue  to  vice,  than 
from  vice  to  virtue.  He  is  the  happy  man, 
not  whom  other  men  think,  but  who  thinks 
himfelf  to  be  fo.  Of  finful  pleafures  re- 
pentance only  remains.  He  who  hath 
much  wants  ftill  more,  and  then  more. 
The  lefs  a man  fleeps  the  mere  he  lives. 
He  can  never  fpeak  well  who  knows  not 
when  to  hold  his  peace.  The  trueft  con- 
tent is  that  which  no  man  can  deprive  you 
of.  The  remembrance  of  wile  and  good 
men  inftruds  as  well  as  their  prelence. 
’Tis  wifdom,  in  a doubtful  cafe,  rather 
to  take  another  man’s  judgment  than 
our  own.  Wealth  betrays  the  bed  re- 
folved  mind  into  one  vice  or  other.  We 
are  ufually^the  beft  men  when  we  are 
worft  in  health.  Learning  is  wealth  to  the 
poor,  an  honour  to  the  rich,  and  a fupport 
and  comfort  to  old  age.  Learning  pro- 
cures refped  to  good  fortune,  and  helps 
out  the  bad.  The  mader  makes  the  heufe 
to  be  refpeCled,  not  the  houfe  the  mailer. 
The  fhort  and  fare  way  to  reputation,  is 
to  take  care  to  be  in  truth  what  we  would 
have  others  think  us  to  be.  A good  re- 
putation is  a fecond,  or  half  an  eftate. 
He  is  the  better  man  who  comes  nearell 
to  the  befl.  A wrong  judgment  of  things 
is  the  moft  mifehievous  thing  in  the  world. 
The  negled  or  contempt  of  riches  makes 
a man  more  truly  great  than  the  pofiellion 
of  them.  That  only  is  true  honour  which 
he  gives  who  deferves  it  himfelf.  Beauty 
and  chaftity  have  always  a mortal  quarrel 
between  them.  Look  always  upon  life, 
and  ufe  it  as  a thing  that  is  lent  you. 
Civil  offers  are  for  all  men,  and  good 
offices  for  our  friends.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  ftronger  than  a man  but  his  own 
paffions.  When  a man  .comes  into  trou- 
bles, money  is  one  of  his  beft  friends. 
He  only  is  the  great  learned  man  who 
knows  enough  to  make  him  live  well. 
An  empty  purfe  and  a new  houfe  finillied 
make  a man  wife,  but  ’tis  fomevvhat  too 
late. 

§ 154.  The  U’'ay  to  Wealthy  as  clearly  jhe-ojn 
in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Penryylqjanian 
Almanack^  entitled,  “ Poor  Richard  i?n~ 
“ pro^edR  Written  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Courteous  Reader, 

I have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  au- 
thor fo  great  pleafure,  as  to  find  his  works 
refpeiftfully  quoted  by  others.  Judge, 
then,  how  much  I muft  have  been  gra- 
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tified  by  an  incident  I am  going  to  relate  toB  ' 
you.  I ftopped  my  horfe  lately,  where  aB  ^ 
great  number  of  people  were  collcdled  at 3 ' 
an  au(5lion  of  merchants’  goods.  The  hour  ||  ' 
of  tlie  fale  not  being  come,  they  vvere  con- ■ j 
verfing  on  the  badnefs  of  the  times ; and  ^ 
one  of  the  comoany  called  to  a plain,  ] i 
clean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  ^ Pray,  * 
father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the 
times  ? Will  not  tiiofe  heavy  taxes  quite  ' 
ruin  the  country  ? how  lliai!  we  be  ever  I 
able  tf’ pav  them.?  What  would  you  advife  ; i 

us  to? Father  Abraham  ftood  up,  and  i 

replied,  ‘ If  you  would  have  my  advice,! 
will  give  it  you  in  (hort;  “ for  a word  to 
the  wife  is  enough,”  as  poorRichard  fays.* 
They  joined  in  defiring  him  to  fpeak  his  | 
mind,  and  gathering  round  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  ♦ : 

‘ Friends,’  fays  he,  ' the  taxes  are,  indeed,  ' ' 
very  heavy;  and,  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the 
government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  * 
pay,  we  might  more  eafily  difeharge  them  : 
but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  fome  of  us.  We  are  taxed 
twice  as  much  by  our  idlenefs,  three  times  • 
as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  1 
much  by  our  folly;  and  from  thefe  taxes 
the  commiffioners  cannot  eafe  or  deliver  | 
us  by  allowing  an  abatement.  However, 
let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  fome-  j 
thing  may  be  done  for  us  ; God  helps  | 
them  that  help  themfelves,”  as  Poor  Pach-  | 
ard  fays. 

I.  ‘ It  would  be  thought  a hard  govern- 
ment that  fhculd  tax  its  people  one-tenth 
part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its 
lervice;  but  idlenefs  taxes  many  of  us  much  ^ 
more;  floth,  by  bringing  on  difeafes,  ab- 
folutely  Ihortens  life.  “ Sloth,  like  ruft,  j 
confumes  fafter  than  labour  wears,  while 
the  ufed  key  is  always  bright,”  as  Poor  | 
Richard  fays. — ‘‘  But  doft  thou  love  life, 
then  do  not  fquander  time,  for  that  is  the 
ftuff  life  is  made  of,”  as  Poor  Richards  fays,  i 
— -How  much  more  than  is  neceftary  do  we 

Dr.  Franklin,  wlfhing  to  colleft  into  one 
piece  all  the  fayings  upon  the  following  fubjefts,  \ 
which  he  had  dropped  in  the  courfe  of  publifliing  1 
the  Almanacks  called  Poor  Richard,  introduces 
father  Abraham  for  thh  purpofe.  Hence  it  is,  ; 
that  Poor  Richard  is  fo  often  quotCv!,  and  that,  in  ,, 
the  prefent  title,  he  is  faid  to  be  improved.— Not- 
withftanding  the  flroke  of  humour  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  this  addrels.  Poor  Richard  (Sauh-  \ 
defs)  and  father  Abraham  have  proved,  in  Ame-  j 
rica,  that  they  are  no  common  preachers. — And  ja' 
ihall  we,  brother  Englifhmen,  refufe  good  fenfe  J 
and  faving  knowledge,  becaufe  it  comes  from  the  -fl 
other  fide  of  the  water  ? ■ 
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fpend  in  fleep ! forgetting  that  « The 
Beeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that 
there  will  be  Beeping  enough  in  the  grave,’’ 

I as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

“ If  time  be  of  all  things  the  moB:  pre- 
; cious,  waBing  time  muB  be,”  as  Poor  Ri- 
I chard  fays,  « the  greateB  prodigality 
I fince,  as  he  elfewhere”  tells  us,  ‘‘  LoB  time  is 
I nev^r  found  again ; and  what  we  call  time 
I enough  always  proves  little  enough.”  Let 
I us  then  u^  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the 
I purpofe  : fo  by  diligence  fliall  we  do  more 
I with  lefs  perplexity.  ‘‘  Sloth  makes  all 
things  difficult,  but  induBry  all  eafy;  and 
he  that  rifeth  late  muB  trot  all  day,  and 
Biall  fcarce  overtake  his  bufinefs  at  night; 
while  lazinefs  travels  fo  flovvly,  that  po- 
I verty  foon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  bu- 
finefs, let  not  that  drive  thee ; and  early 
to  bed,  and  early  to  rife,  makes  a man 
I healthy,  wealthy,  and  wife,”  as  Poor  Ri- 
chard fays. 

‘ So  what  Bgnifies  wiBiing  and  hoping 
for  better  times  r V/e  may  make  thefe 
times  better,  if  we  beBir  ourfelves.  « In- 
duBry need  not  wiffi,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  die  fading.  There  are  no 
gains  without  pains;  then  help  hands,  for 
I have  no  lands,”  or,  if  I have,  they  are 
fmartly  taxed.  “ He  that  hath  a trade, 
hath  an  eBate;  and  he  that  hath  a calling, 
hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour,”  as 
Poor  Richard  fays;  but  then  the  trade 
muB  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well 
followed,  or  neither  the  eBate  nor  the  office 
will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.- — If  we  are 
induBrious  we  Biall  never  Barve;  for,  at 
the  working  man’s  houfe  hunger  looks  in, 
but  dares  not  enter.”  Nor  will  the  bailiff 
or  the  conBable  enter,  for  “ induBry  pays 
debts,  while  defpair  encreafsth  them.” 
What  though  you  have  found  no  treafure, 
nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a legacy. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck, 
and  God  gives  all  things  to  induBry.  Then 
plow  deep,  while  Buggards  Beep,  and  you 
Biall  have  corn  to  fell  and  to  keep.”  Work 
while  it  is*  called  to  day,  for  you  know  not 
how  much  you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow. 
“ One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,”  as 
Poor  Richard  fays;  and/arther,  « Never 
leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do 
to-day.”  — If  you  were  a fervant,  would 
you  not  be  afiiamed  that  a good  maBer 
Biould  catch  you  idle?  Are  you  then  your 
own  maBer  ? be  alhamed  to  catch  yourfelf 
idle,  when  there  is  fo  much  to  be  done  for 
yourfelf,  your  family,  your  country,  and 
your  king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mit- 


tens ; remember,  that  « The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  It 
is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and,  per- 
haps, you  are  weak-handed;  but  Bick  to  it 
Beadily,  and  you  will  fee  great  effedls ; for 
“ ConBant  dropping  wears  away  Bones  : 
and  by  diligence  and  patience  the  moufe 
ate  in  two  the  cable ; and  little  Brokes  fell 
great  oaks.” 

' Methinks  I hear  fome  of  you  fay, 

MuB  a man  aBbrd  himfelf  no  leifure?” 
I will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Ri- 
chard fays ; “ Employ  thy  time  well,  if 
thou  meaneB  to  gain  leifure;  and,  Bnce 
thou  art  not  fure  of  a minute,  throw  not 
away  an  hour.”  Leifure  is  time  for  do- 
ine  fomethine  ufeful : this  leifure  thedili- 
gent  man  v,'ill  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man 
never;  for,  “A  life  of  leifure  and  a life 
of  lazinefs  are  two  things.  Many,  without 
labour,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but 
they  break  for  want  of  Bock ;”  v/hereas 
induBry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and 
refpefl.  “ Fly  pleafures,  and  they  will 
follow  you.  The  diligent  fpinner  has  a 
large  Biift ; and  now  I have  a Bleep  and  a 
cow,  every  body  bids  me  good-morrow.” 

II.  But  with  our  induBry  we  muB 
lixkewife  be  Beady,  fettled,  and  careful,  and 
overfee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes, 
and  not  triiB  too  much  to  others;  for,  as 
Peer  Richard  fays, 

“ I never  faw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  fam.ily, 

That  throve  fo  well  as  thofe  that  fettled  be.” 

* And  again,  **  Three  removes  is  as  bad 
as  a fire and  again,  “ Keep  thy  Biop  and 
thj^  fnop  will  keep  thee and  again,  If 
you  would  have  your  bufinefs  done,  go; 
if  not,  fend.”  And  again, 

“ He  that  by  the  pf^gh  would  thrive, 

Himfelf  muft  either  hold  or  drive.” 

‘ And  again,  The  eye  of  the  maBer  will 
do  more  work  than  both  his  hands:”  and 
again,  Want  of  care  does  us  more  da- 
mage than  want  of  knowledge:”  and  again, 
“ Not  to  overfee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them 
your  purfe  open.”  TruBing  too  much  to 
others  care  is  the  ruin  of  many;  for,  “ In 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  faved,  not 
by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it :”  but  a 
man’s  own  care  is  profitable ; for,  If  you* 
would  have  a faithful  fervant,  and  one  that 
you  like, — ferve  yourfelf.  A little  negledB 
may  breed  great  mii'chlef ; for  want  of  a 
nail  the  fhoe  was  loB ; for  want  of  a Bioe 
the  horfe  v/as  loB ; and  for  want  of  a horle 
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the  rider  was  loft,”  being  overtaken  and  a purchafe  of  repentance;”  and  yet  thl^ 
llain  by  the  enemy  ; all  for  want  of  a little  folly  is  pradtifed  every  day  at  audions,  for, 
care  about  a horfe-fhoe  nail.  want  of  minding  the  Almanack.  Many  a 

III.  ‘ So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends,  one,  for  the  fake  of  finery  on  the  back,  have 
and  attention  to  one’s  own  bufinefs ; but  to  gone  with  a hungry  belly,  and  half  ftarvedf  . 
thefe  we  muft  add  frugality,  if  we  would  their  families;  “Silks  and  fattins,  fcarlet 
make  our  induftry  more  certainly  fucceft-  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen- fire,”  as 
ful.  A man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  Poor  Richard  fays,  Thefe  are  not  the  ne- 
fave  as  he  gets,  “ keep  his  nofe  all  his  life  ceflaries  of  life ; they  can  fcarcely  be  called 


to  the  grindftone,  and  die  not  worth  a groat 
at  laft”  A fat  kitchen  makes  a lean  will ;” 
and, 

“ Many  eftates  are  fpent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forfook.  fpinning  and 
knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forfook  hewing  and  fpllt- 
ting.” 

“ If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  offaving, 
as  well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not 
made  Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  out-goes  are 
greater  than  her  in-comes.” 

‘ Away,  then,  with  your  expenfive  fol- 
lies, and  you  will  not  then  have  fo  much 
caufe  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy 
taxes,  and  chargeable  families  ; for 

“ V/omen  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  fmall,  and  the  vvant  great.’’ 

And  farther,  “ What  maintains  one  vice, 
would  bring  up  two  children.”  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a little  tea,  or  a little 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a little  more  coft- 
ly,  cloaths  a little  finer,  and  a little  enter- 
tainment now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  remember,  “ Many  a little 
makes  a mickle.”  Beware  of  little  ex- 
pences ; “ A fmall  leak  will  fink  a great 
fliip,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and  again, 
“ Who  dainties  love,  lhall  beggars  prove ;” 
and  moreover,  “Fools  make  feafts,  and 
wife  men  eat  them.”  Here  you  are  all 
got  together  to  this  fale  of  fineries  and 
nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goods;  but, 
if  you  do  not  take  care  they  will  prove 
evils  to  feme  of  you.  You  expe»Tt  they 
will  be  fold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may 
for  lefs  than  they  coft ; but  if  you  have 
no  occafion  for  them,  they  muft  be  dear  to 
you.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard  fays, 
“ Buy  what  thou  haft  no  need  of,  and  ere 
long  thou  flialt  fell  thy  necefiaries,”  And 
again,  “ At  a great  pennyworth  paufe  a 
while  :”  he  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheap- 
nefs  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real;  or  the 
bargain,  by  ftraitening  thee  in  thy  bufinefs, 
may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For 
in  another  place  he  fays,  “ Many  have  been 
ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths.” 
And,  “ It  is  foolifii  to  lay  out  money  in 


the  conveniencies ; and  yet  only  becaufe 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have 
them  — By  thefe,  and  other  extravagan- 
cies, the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  forced  to  borrow  of  thofe  whom  they 
formerly  defpifed,  but  who,  through  in- 
duftry and  frugality,  have  maintained  their 
Handing  ; in  which  cafe  it  appears  plainly, 
that,  “ A ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  ; 
than  a gentleman  on  his  knees,”  as  Poor  i 
Richard  fays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a 
fmall  eftate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not 
the  getting  of ; they  think  “ It  is  day,  and  ! 
will  never  be  night:”  that  a little  to  be  i 
fpent  out  of  fo  much  is  not  worth  minding;;  i 
but  “ Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub;  ' i 
and  never  putting  in,  foon  comes  to  the  i 
bottom,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and  then, 

“ When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
worth  of  water.”  But  this  they  might 
have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  i 
advice.  “ If  you  would  know  the  value  of 
money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  fome;  for  he 
that  goes  a borrowing,  goes  a forrowing,” 
as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and,  indeed,  fo  does  i 
he  that  lends  to  fuch  people,  when  he  goes 
to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick  farther  ad- 
vifes,  and  fays, 

“ Fond  pride  of  drefs  is  furc  a very  curfc, 

Ere  fancy  you  confulr,  confult  your  purfe.” 

And  again,  Pride  is  as  loud  a beggar  as 
Want,  and  a great  deal  more  faucy.”  When 
you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  muft 
buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may 
be  all  of  a-piece  ; but  poor  Dick  fays,  “ It 
is  eafier  to  fupprefs  the  firft  defire,  than 
to  fatisfy  all  that  follow  it.”  And  it  is  as 
truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as 
for  the  frog  to  fwell,  in  order  to  equal  the 
ox.  ^ 

Veflels  large  may  venture  more,  ™ 

But  little  boat^fhould  keep  near  Ihore.” 

It  is  however  a folly  foon  punilhed;  for, 
as  Poor  Richard  fays,  “ Pride  that  dines 
on  vanity, fupsou contempt; — Pride  break- 
fafted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty, 
and  flipped  with  Infamy.”  And,  after 
all,  of  what  ufe  is  this  pride  of  appearance, 
for  which  fo  much  is  rifketi,  fo  much  is 
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iufFered?  It  cannot  promote  health,  nor 
eafe  pain  ; it  makes  no  increal'e  of  merit 
in  the  perfon,  it  creates  envy,  it  haftens 
misfortune. 

'But  what  madnefs  it  muH:  be  to  run  iti 
debt  for  thefe  fuperfluities  ? We  are  ofrer- 
ed,  by  the  terms  of  this  fale,  fix  months 
credit;  and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced 
fome  of  Us  to  attend  it,  becaufe  we  cannot 
fpare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to 
be  fine  without  it.  Bnt,  ah  ! think  what 
you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ; you  give  to 
another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you 
cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  afham- 
ed  to  fee  your  creditor ; you  will  be  in  fear 
when  you  fpeak  to  him ; you  will  make 
poor  pitiful  fneaking  excufes,  and,  by  de- 
grees, come  to  lofe  your  veracity,  and  fink 
into  bafe,  downright  lying ; for,  “ The 
fecond  vice  is  lyirigj  the  firft  is  running  in 
debt,’^  as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and  again, 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  ''  Lying  rides  upon 
Debt’s  back whereas  a free-born  Eng- 
lilhman  ought  not  to  be  afiiamed  nor  afraid 
to  fee  or  fpeak  to  any  man  living.  But 
poverty  often  deprives  a man  of  all  fpirit 
and  virtue.  “ It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag 
to  Hand  upright.” — What  v/ould  you  think 
of  that  prince,  or  of  that  government,  who 
fhould  ilTue  an  edid  forbidding  you  to  drefs 
like  a gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  or  fervitude?  Would  you 
not  fay  that  you  were  free,  have  a right  to 
drefs  as  you  pleafe,  and  that  fuch  an  edifi: 
would  be  a breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
fuch  a government  tyrannical .?  and  yet 
you  are  about  to  put  yourfelf  under  that 
tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  fuch 
drefs  ? Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his 
pleafure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty, 
by  confining  you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  fel- 
ling you  for  a fervant,  if  you  fiiould  not  be 
ableto  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your 
bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of 
payment ; but,  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  “ Cre- 
ditors have  better  memories  than  debtors 
creditors  are  a fuperftitious  fedt,  great  ob- 
fervers  of  fet.  days  and  times.”  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the 
demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
to  fatisfy  it;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in 
mind,  the  term,  which  at  firll  feemed  fo 
long,  will,  as  it  leffens,  appear  extremely 
Ihort : Time  will  feem  to  have  added 
wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  Ihoulde'rs. 
“ Thofe  have  a ihort  Lent,  who  owe  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  at  Eafier.”  At  prefent, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yourfelves  in 
thrivirg  circumliances,  and  that  you  can, 


bear  a little  extravagance  without  injury  ; 
but 

Frfr  age  and  want  fave  while  yon  may. 

No  mor;^ng-fun  lafts  a whole  day.” 

' Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  ever,  while  you  live,  expence  is 
Gonftant  and  certain  ; and  It  is  eafier  to 
build  two  chimneys,  than  to  keep  one  m 
fuel,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays : So,  “ Rather 
go  to  bed  fupperlefs,  than  rife  in  debt. 

« Get  wlrat  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
’Tis  the  flone  that  will  turn  ail  your  lead  into. 
gold.” 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philofo- 
pher’s  fione,  fure  you  will  no  longer  com- 
plain of  bad  times,  or  the  difiicuky  of 
paying  taxes. 

IV.  ‘ This  dodrine,  my  friends,  is  rca- 
fon  and  wifdom  : but,  after  all,  do  not  de- 
pend too  much  upon  your  own  indullry, 
and  frugality,  and  prudekee,  though  ex- 
cellent things ; for  they  may  all  be  blafted 
without  the  blelfmg  of  Heaven;  and  there- 
fore, aik  that  blefling  humbly,  and  be  not 
uncharitable  to  thofe  that  at  prefent  feem 
to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them. 
Remember,  Job  fuifered,  and  was  after- 
wards profperous. 

‘ And  now  to  conclude,  " Experience 
keeps  a dear  fchooi,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other.”  as  Poor  Richard  fays,  and  fcarce 
in  that ; for  it  is  true,  V/ e may  give  ad- 

vice, but  we  cannot  give  condud.”  How- 
ever, remember  this,  They  that  will  not 
be  counfelled  cannot  be  helped;”  and  far- 
ther, that  “ If  you  will  not  hear  Reafon, 
file  will  furely  rap  your  knuckles,”  as  Poor 
Richard  fays.* 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue. The  people  heard  it,  and  ap- 
proved the  dodrine,  and  immediately 
pradifed  tlie  contrary,  juft  as  if  it  had 
been  a common  fermon  ; for  the  audion 
opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extrava- 
gantly.—^! found  the  good  man  had  tho- 
roughly ftudied  my  Almanacks,  and  di- 
gefted  all  I had  dropt  on  thofe  topics 
during  the  courfe  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me 
muft  have  tired  any  one  elfe  ; but  my  va- 
nity was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it, 
tliough  I was  confeious  that  not  a tentn 
part  of  the  wifdom  was  my  own,  which  he 
aferibed  to  me ; but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  1 had  made  of  the  fenfe  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  However,  1 refolved  to  be 
the  better  for  the  echo  of  it,  and  though 
3X2  I had 
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I had  at  fird  determined  to  buy  duff  for  a 
ne\^'  coat,  I went  away,  rdblved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a little  longer.  Reader,  if 
thou. wilt  do  the  fame,  thy  profit  will  be 
as  great  as  mine. — 1 am,  as  ever,  thine  to 
I'erve  thee.  Rich  ard  SAu^  ders. 

§155.  /«  Praife  of  Virtue. 

Virtue  is  of  intriniic  value  and  good 
delert,  and  of  indilpenfable  obligation; 
not  the  creature  of  will,  but  neceffary  and 
immutable:  not  local  or  tempo  ary,  but 
of  equal  extent  and  antiquity  with  the  di- 
vine mind  : not  a mode  of  fenfation  but 
everlarting  truth  ; not  dependent  on  power, 
but  the  guide  of  all  power.  Virtue  is  the 
foundation  of  honour  and  efieem,  and  the 
fource  of  all  beauty,  order,  and  happi- 
nefs,  in  nature.  It  is  what  confers  value 
on  all  the  other  endowments  and  qualities 
of  a reafonable  being,  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  ablolutely  fubfervient,  and  without 
which  the  more  eminent  they  are,  the  more 
hideous  deformities  and  the  greater  curfes 
they  become.  The  ufe  of  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  flage  of  our  exiflence,  or 
to  any  particular  fituation  we  can  be  in, 
but  reaches  through  all  the  periods  and 
circumftances  of  our  beings.  Many  of 
the  endowments  and  talents  we  now  poffefs, 
and  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  be  proud, 
will  ceafe  entirely  with  the  prefent  ftate  : 
but  this  will  be  our  ornament  and  dignity 
in  every  future  Hate  to  which  v/e  may  be 
removed.  Beauty  and  wit  will  die,  learn- 
ing will  vanilh  away,  and  all  the  arts  of 
life  be  fcon  forgot ; but  virtue  will  remain 
for  ever.  This  unites  us  to  the  whole  ra- 
tional creation,  and  fits  us  for  convmrfing 
with  any  order  of  luperior  natures,  and 
for  a place  .n  any  part  of  Ged’s  work  , 
It  procures  us  the  approbation  and  love  of 
all  wife  and  good  beings,  and  renders  them 
cur  allies  and  friends.— But  what  is  ofun- 
fpeakably  greater  confequence  is,  that  it 
makes  God  ^ cur  friend,  affimilares  and 
unites  our  minds  to  his,  and  encages  his 
almighty  pow'cr  in  our  defence.  ^Superior 
beings  of  all  ranks  are  bound  by  it  no  Ids 
than  ourfclves.  It  has  the  fam.e  authority 
in  all  vyorlds  that  it  has  in  this.  The  further 
any  being  is  advanced  in  excellence  and  per- 
fedlion,  the  greater  is  his  attachment  to  it, 
and  the  more  he  is  under  its  influence.  To 
fay  no  more,  ’tis  the  law  of  the  whole  uni- 
\tric  : it^  Hands  firfe  in  the  eHimation  of  the 
r^eity  ; its  original  is  his  nature  ; and  it  is 
the  very  object  that  makes  liim  lovclv. 

Such  is  tlie  importance  of  virtue.— O 
what  confequence,  tUciefore,  is  it  th.at  we 


pradlife  it !— There  is  no  argument  or 
motive,  which  is  at  all  fitted  to  influence  a 
reafonable  mind,  whidi  does  not  call  us  to 
this.  One  virtuous  dirpofidon  of  foul  is 
preferable  to  the  gre.ateH  natural  accom- 
plifhments  and  abilities,  and  of  more  va- 
lue than  all  the  treafuresof  the  world.  If 
you  arc  wife,  then,  ftudy  virtue,  and  con- 
temn every  thing  that  can  come  in  com-  I 
petition  with  it.  Remember,  that  nothing 
elfe  deferves  one  anxious  thought  or  wifh,  | 
Remember,  that  this  alone  is  honour,  glory, 
wealth,  and  happinefs.  Secure  this,  and 
you  fecure  every  thing  ; lofe  this,  and  all 
is  ioH.  Price. 

§ 156.  Oil  Cruelty  to  inferior  Animals  j 

Man  is  that  link  of  the  chain  of  univer- 
fal  exiflence,  by  which  fpiritual  and  cor- 
poreal beings  are  united  : as  the  numbers 
and  variety  of  the  latter  his  inferiors  are 
almoH  infinite,  fo  probably  are  thofe  of  the  | 
former  his  fuperiors;  and  as  we  fee  that  ! 
the  lives  and  happinefs  of  thofe  below  us 
are  dependant  on  our  wills,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  cur  lives  and  hap-  i 
pinefli  are  equally  dependant  on  the  wills  j 
of  thofe  above  us ; accountable,  like  cur-  j 
felves,  for  the  ufe  of  this  power,  to  the  Su- 
preme Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things. 
Should  this  analogy  be  well  founded,  how 
criminal  will  our  account  appear,  when  laid 
before  that  juH  and  impartial  judge  ! How 
will  man,  that  fanguinary  tyrant,  be  able 
to  excufe  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  thofe 
innumerable  cruelties  inflidted  on  his  un- 
offending fubjefts  committed  to  his  care,.  , 
formed  for  his  benefit,  and  placed  under  his  j 
authority  by  their  common  Father?  whofe  i 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  who  ex-  , 
peds  that  his  authority  fnouldbe  exereifed  ! 
not  only  with  tendernefs  and  mercy,  but-  | 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  jullicc  and 
gratitude.  , 

But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from  thefe  ! 
benevolent  intentions  are  we  daily  wit- 
neffes  ! no  final  1 part  of  mankind  derive 
their  chief  arnufements  from  the  deaths 
and  fuflerings  of  inferior  animals  ; a much 
greater,  confider  them  only  as  engines  of  • 
wood,  or  iron,  ufeful  in  their  feveral  occu- 
pations. The  carman  drives  his  horfe, 
and  the  carpenter  his  nail,  by  repeated  - 
blows ; and  fo  long  as  thefe  produce  the 
delired  effehl;,  and  they  both  go,  they  nei- 
ther refied  or  care  whether  either  of  them 
have  any  fenfe  of  feeling.  The  butcher 
knocks  down  the  Hately  ox,  with  no  mors 
compalhon  than  the  blackfmith  hammers 
a ksrfeflioe;  and  plunges  his  knife  into 
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the  throat  of  the  innocent  lamb,  with  as 
little  relu6lance  as  the  taylor  Hicks  his 
needle  into  the  collar  of  a coat. 

If  there  are  fome  few,  who,  formed  in 
a fofter  mould,  view  with  pity  the  lufier- 
ings  of  thefe  defencelcfs  creatures,  there  is 
I'carce  one  who  entertains  the  leak  idea, 
that  juHice  or  gratitude  can  be  due  to  their 
merits,  or  their  lervlces.  The  focial  and 
friendly  dog  is  hanged  without  remorfe,  if, 
by  barking  in  defence  of  his  mailer’s  per- 
fon  and  property,  he  happens  unknowing- 
ly to  diAurb  his  reft  : the  generous  horic, 
who  has  carried  his  ungrateful  mailer  for 
many  years  with  cafe  and  fafety,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmities,  contraded  in  his 
fendee,  is  by  him  condemned  to  end  his 
miferable  days  in  a duft-cart,  where  the 
more  he  exerts  his  little  remains  of  fpirit, 
the  more  he  is  whipped  to  fave  his  flupid 
driver  the  trouble  or  whipping  fome  other 
lefs  obedient  to  the  lafli.  Sometimes,  hav“ 
ing  been  taught  the  pradice  of  many  un- 
natural and  ufelefs  feats  in  a riding-houfe, 
he  is  at  laft  turned  out,  and  configned  to 
the  dominion  of  a hackney-coachman,  by 
whom  he  is  every  day  correded  for  per- 
forming thofe  tricks,  which  he  has  learned 
under  fo  long  and  fevere  a difeipiine. 
’The  fluggHh  bear,  in  contradidion  to  his 
nature,  is  taught  to  dance,  for  the  diver- 
iion  of  a malignant  mob,  by  placing  red- 
hot  irons  under  his  feet ; and  the  majeftic 
bull  is  tortured  by  every  mode  which  ma- 
lice can  invent,  for  no  oifence,  but  that 
he  is  gentle,  and  unwilling  to  aftiiil  his  dia- 
bolical tormentors.  Thefe,  with  innume- 
rable other  ads  of  cruelty,  injuftice,  and 
ingratitude,  are  every  day  committed,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  without  cenfure, 
and  even  without  obfervation;  but  we  may 
be  allured,  that  they  cannot  finally  pals 
away  unnoticed  and  unretaliated. 

The  laws  of  felf-defence  undoubtedly 
juftify  us  in  deftroying  thofe  animals  who 
would  deftroy  us,  who  injure  our  proper- 
ties, or  annoy  our  perfons ; but  not  even 
thefe,  whenever  their  fituation  incapacitates 
them  from  hurting  us.  I know  of  no  right 
which  we  have  to  Ihoot  a bear  on  an  inac- 
celfible  iftand  of  ice,  or  an  eagle  on  the 
mountain’s  top;  whofe  lives  cannot  injure 
us,  nor  deaths  procure  us  any  benefit.  We 
are  unable  to  give  life,  and  therefore  ought 
not  wantonly  to  take  it  away  from  the 
meaneft  infecl,  without  fufiicienc  reafon  ; 
they  all  receive  it  from  the  fame  bene\o- 
Jem  hand  as  ourfelves,  and  have  therefore 
an  equal  right  to  enjoy  it. 

God  hag  been  pleafed  to  create  number- 
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lefs  animals  intended  for  our  fuftenance  : 
and  that  they  are  fo  intended,  the  agree- 
able flavour  of  their  fiefh  to  our  palates, 
and  the  wholefome  nutriment  which  it  ad- 
minifters  to  our  ftomachs,  are  fufiicienc 
proofs : thefe,  as  they  are  form.cd  for  our 
ufe,  propagated  by  our  culture,  and  fed 
by  our  care,  we  have  certainly  a right  to 
deprive  of  life,  becaufe  it  is  given  and 
preferved  to  them  on  that  condition ; but 
this  Ihould  always  be  performed  wdth  all 
the  tendernefs  and  compafiion  which  fo 
difagreeable  an  office  will  permit;  and  no 
circumllances  ought  to  be  omitted,  which 
can  render  their  executions  as  quick  and 
eafy  as  poflible.  For  this.  Providence  has 
wifely  and  benevolently  provided,  by  form- 
ing them  ill  fuch  a manner,  that  their  flefh 
becomes  rancid  and  unpalateable  by  a 
painful  and  lingering  death  ; and  has  thus 
compelled  us  to  be  merciful  without  com- 
pafiion,  and  cautious  of  their  fuifering,  for 
the  Hike  of  ourfelves;  but,  if  there  are 
any  whofe  taftes  are  fo  vitiated,  and  whofe 
hearts  are  fo  hardened,  as  to  delight  in 
fuch  inhuman  facrifices,  and  to  partake  of 
them  without  remorfe,  they  Ihculd  be 
looked  upon  as  daemons  in  human  lhapes, 
and  expect  a retaliation  of  thofe  tortures 
which  they  have  inflided  on  the  innocent, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  depraved 
and  unnatural  appetites. 

So  violent  are  the  pafiions  of  anger  and 
revenge  in  the  human  breaft,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  fliould  profecute  their 
real  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and 
malevolence;  but  that  there lliould exift in 
nature  a being  who  can  receive  pleafure 
from  giving  pain,  would  be  totally  incre- 
dible, if  we  were  not  convinced,  by  me- 
lancholy experience,  that  there  are  not 
only  many,  but  that  this  unaccountable 
difpofition  is  in  fome  meafure  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ; for,  as  he  cannot  be 
taught  by  example,  nor  led  to  it  by  temp- 
tation, or  prompted  to  it  by  intereft,  it 
muft  be  derived  from  his  native  conftitu- 
tion ; and  is  a remarkable  confirmation  of 
what  revelation  fo  frequently  inculcates— 
that  he  brings  into  the  world  with  him  an 
original  depravity,  the  elFeds  of  a fallen  and 
degenerate  ftate ; in  proof  of  which  we  need 
only  obferve,  that  the  nearer  he  approaches 
to  a ftate  of  nature,  the  more  predominant 
the  difpofition  appears,  and  the  more  vio- 
lently it  operates.  We  fee  children  laugh- 
ing at  the  miferies  which  they  inflid  on 
every  unfortunate  animal  which  comes 
v/ithiii  their  power;  all  favages  are  inge- 
nious in  contriving,  and  happy  in  cxecut- 
3 X 3 ing 
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ing-,  the  moll  exquifite  tortures;  and  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  are  de- 
liglited  with  nothing  fo  much  as  bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings,  executions,  and  all 
Ipedlacles  of  cruelty  and  horror.  Though 
civilization  may  in  feme  deg;ree  abate  this 
native  ferocity.  It  can  never  quite  extir- 
pate it:  the  mod  polinted  are  notaflnamcd 
to  be  plealed  with  feenes  of  little  lefs  bar- 
barity, and,  to  the  difgrace  of  hqman  na-' 
ture,  to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
fports.  They  arm  cocks  v.'ith  artificial 
weapons,  which  nature  had  kindly  denied 
to  their  rr  alevolcnce,  and,  with  ilicuts  of 
applaufe  and  tiiumph,  fee  them  plunge 
them  into  each  other’s  hearts : they  view 
with  delight  the  trembling  deer  and  de- 
fencelefs  hare,  flying  for  hours  in  the  ut- 
moll;  agonies  of  terror  and  defpair,  and 
at  lad,  finking  under  fatigue,  devoured  by 
their  mercilefs  purfuers:  they  fee  with  joy 
the  beautiful  pheafant  and  harmlefs  par- 
tridge drop  from  their  flight,  weltering  in 
their  blood,  or  perhaps  perifliing  with 
wounds  and  hunger,  under  the  cover  of 
feme  friendly  thicket  to  which  they  have 
in  vain  retreated  for  fafety:  they  triumph 
over  the  unfufpeding  fifii,  whom  they  have 
decoyed  by  an  infidious  pretence  of  feed- 
ing, and  drag  him  from  his  native  element 
by  a hook  fixed  to  and  tearing  out  his  en- 
trails: and,  to  add  to  all  this,  they  fpare 
neither  labour  nor  expence  to  preferve 
and  propagate  thefe  innocent  animals,  for 
no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the  objeds 
of  their  perfecution. 

What  name  would  we  beflow  on  a fu- 
perior  being,  whofe  whole  endeavours  were 
employed,  and  whofe  whole  pleafure  con- 
fided, in  terrifying,  enfnaring,  tormenting, 
and  deflroying  mankind  ? whofe  fuperior 
faculties  were  exerted  in  fomenting  ani- 
molities  amongll  them,  in  contriving  en- 
gines of  dedrudlon,  and  inciting  them  to 
ufe  them  in  maiming  and  murdering  each 
other  ? whofe  power  over  them  was  em- 
ployed in  aifiiiing  the  rapacious,  deceiving 
the  fimple,  and  oppreffing  the  innocent? 
who,  without  provocation  or  advantage, 
fliould  continue  from  day  to  day,  void  of 
all  pity  and  remorfe,  thus  to  torment  man- 
kind, for  diverfion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
endeavour  with  his  utmofl  care  to  preferve 
their  lL\'’es,  and  to  propagate  their  fpccies, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  number  of  vidlims 
devoted  to  his  malevolence,  and  be  de- 
lighted in  proportion  to  the  miferies  he 
occafioned  ? 1 lay,  what  name  detekable 
enough  could  we  find  for  fuch  a being? 
yjt,  if  we  impartially  confider  the  caie. 


and  our  intermediate  fituation,  we  muft] 
acknowledge,  that,  with  regard  to  inferior] 
animals,  jull  fuch  a being  is  a fportfman. 

Jenyns, 

§.  157.  On  the  Duties  of  School  Boy from 
the  pious  and  judicious  Roll  IN. 

Quindilian  fays,  that  he  has  included 
almoll  all  the  duty  of  fcholars  in  this  one 
piece  of  advice  which  he  gives  them,  to 
love  thofe  who  teach  them,  as  they  love 
the  fciences  which  they  learn  of  them 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  fathers,  from 
whom  they  derive  not  the  life  of  the  body, ' 
but  that  inllrudion  which  is  in  a manner 
the  life  of  the  foul.  Indeed  this  fentiment 
of  alfedion  and  refped,  fuffices  to  make 
them  apt  to  learn  during  the  time  of  their 
lludies,  and  full  of  gratitude  all  the  reft  of 
their  lives.  It  feems  to  me  to  include  a 
great  part  of  what  is  to  be  expeded  from 
them. 

Docility,  which  confifts  in  fubmitting  to 
diredions,  in  readily  receiving  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  their  mafters,  and  reducing  them , 
to  pradice,  is  properly  the  virtue  of  feho- 
lars,  as  that  of  mafters  is  to  teach  well.  ^ 
The  one  can  do  nothing  without  the  other; 
and  as  it  is  not  fufiicient  for  a labourer  to  ^ 
fo  w'the  feed,  unlefs  the  earth,  after  having 
opened  its  bofom  to  receive  it,  in  a man- 
ner hatches,  warms,  and  moiftens  it;  fo^ 
likewife  the  whole  fruit  of  inftrudion  de- 
pends upon  a good  corefpondence  between 
the  mafters  and  the  fcholars. 

Gratitude  for  thofe  who  have  laboured, 
in  our  education,  is  the  charader  of  an 
honeft  man,  and  the  mark  of  a good 
heart.  Who  is  there  among  us,  fays  Ci- 
cero, that  has  been  inftruded  with  any 
care,  that  is  not  highly  delighted  with  the 
fight,  or  even  the  bare  remembrance  of 
his  preceptors,  mafters,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  taught  and  brought  up  ? 
Seneca  exhorts  young  men  to  preferve  al- 
ways a great  refped  for  their  mafters,  to 
whofe  care  they  are  indebted  for  the 
amendment  of  their  faults,  and  for  having 
imbibed  fentiments  of  honour  and  probity 
Their  exadnefs  and  feverity  difpleafe 
fometimes  at  an  age  when  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  judge  of  the  obligations  v/e 
owe  to  them  ; but  when  years  have  ripen 
ed  cur  underftanding  and  judgment,  we 
then  difeern  that  what  made  us  diflikej 
them,  1 mean  admonitions,  Reprimands, 
and  a fevere  exadnefs  in  reftraining  the 
paflions  of  an  imprudent  and  inconfiderate 
age,  is  exprefsly  the  very  thing  vvhichl 
fliould  make  us  efteem  and  love  them. 

Thu 
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Thus  we  fee  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of 
the  wifeft  and  moll  illuftrious  einperots 
that  Rome  ever  had,  thanked  the  gods  for 
two  things  efpecially — for  his  having  had 
excellent  tutors  himfelf,  and  that  he  had 
found  ,the  like  for  his  children. 

Quinclllian,  after  having  noted  the  dif- 
ferent charaders  of  tlie  mind  in  children, 
draws,  in  a few  words,  the  image  of  what 
he  judged  to  be  a perfe6l  fchoLir;  and 
certainly  it  is  a very  amiable  one:  “ For 
my  part,”  fays  he,  “ J like  a child  who  is 
encouraged  by  commendation,  is  animated 
by  a fenfe  of  glory,  and  weeps  when  he  is 
outdone.  A noble  emulation  will  always 
keep  him  in  exercife,  a reprimand  will 
touch  him  to  the  quick,  and  honour  will 
ferve  inllead  of  a fpur.  We  need  not  fear 
that  fuch  a fcholar  will  ever  give  himfelf 
up  to  fullennefs.”  Mihi  ille  detur  puer, 
quern  laus  excitet,  quern  gloria  juvet,  qui 
virtus  Heat.  Hie  erit  alendus  ambitu : 
hunc  mordebit  objurgatio:  hunc  honor 
excitabit : in  hoc  defidiam  nunquam  vere- 
bor. 

Flow  great  a value  foever  Quinflilian  fets 
upon  the  talents  of  the  mind,  he  efteems 
thofe  of  the  heart  far  beyond  them,  arvd 
looks  upon  the  others  as  of  no  value  with- 
out them.  In  the  fame  chapter  from 
whence  I took  the  preceding  words,  he 
declares,  he  Ihould  never  have  a good 
opinion  of  a child,  who  placed  his  lludy 
in  occafioning  laughter,  by  mimicking  the 
behaviour,  mien,  and  faults  of  others  : and 
he  prefently  gives  an  admirable  reafon  for 
it : “ A child,”  fays  he,  cannot  be  truly 
ingenious,  in  my  opinion,  unlefs  he  be 
good  and  virtuous;  otherwife,  I Ihould 
rather  choofe  to  have  him  dull  and  heavy 
than  of  a bad  difpofition.”  Non  dabit 
fpem  bonae  indolis,  qui  hoc  imitandi  Audio 
petit,  ut  rideatur.  Nam  probus  quoque 
imprirnis  erit  ille  vere  ingeniofus : alioqui 
non  pejus  duxerim  tardi  effe  ingenii,  quam 
mall. 

He  difplays  to  us  all  thefe  talents  in  the 
eldell  of  his  two  children,  whofe  charafler 
he  draws,  and  whofe  death  he  laments  in 
fo  eloquent  and  pathetic  a ftrain,  in  the 
beautiful  preface  to  his  fixth  book.  I (hall 
beg  leave  to  infert  here  a fmall  extrad  of 
it,  which  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  the  boys,  as 
they  will  find  it  a model  which  fuits  well 
with  their  age  and  condition. 

After  having  mentioned  his  younger  fon, 
\yho  died  at  five  years  old,  and  deYcribed 
the  graces  and  beauties  of  his  countenance, 
tl)e  prettinefs  of  Ins  exprellions,  the  viva- 
sity  of  his  underAanding,  which  began  to 
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Aline  through  the  veil  of  childhood  ; **  I 
had  Aill  left  me,  fays  he,  my  fon  Qqindilian, 
in  whom  I placed  all  my  pleafure  and  all 
my  hopes,  and  comfort  enough  I might 
have  found  in  him:  for,  iuiving  now  en- 
tered into  his  tenth  year,  he  did  not  pro- 
duce only  bloAbms  like  his  younger  brother, 
bnt  fruits  already  formed,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  difappointment. — I have  much 
experience  ; but  I never  faw  in  any  child, 

I do  not  fay  only  fo  many  excellent  dlfpo-*- 
fitions  for  the  fciences,  nor  fo  much  taAe, 
as  his  maAers  know,  but  fo  much  probity, 
fvveetnefs,  good-nature,  gentlcnefs,  and 
inclination  to  pleafe  and  oblige,  as  I dif- 
cerned  in  him. 

“ BeAdes  this,  he  had  all  the  advantages 
of  nature,  a charming  voice,  a pleafing 
countenance,  and  a furprifing  fiicility  in 
pronouncing  well  the  two  languages,  as  if 
he  had  been  equally  born  for  both  of 
them. 

“ But  all  this  was  no  more  than  hopes. 

I fet  a greater  value  upon  his  admirable 
virtues,  his  equality  of  temper,  his  refolu- 
tion,  the  courage  with  which  he  bore  up 
againA  fear  and  pain ; for,  how  were  his 
phyAcians  aAoniAied  at  his  patience  under 
a diAemper  of  eight  months  continuance, 
when  at  the  point  of  death  he  comforted 
me  himfelf,  and  bade  me  not  to  weep  for 
him  1 and  delirious  as  he  fometimes  was  at 
his  laA  moments,  his  tongue  ran  of  nothing 
elfe  but  learning  and  the  fciences : O vain 
^nej  deceitful  hopes  !”  &c. 

Are  there  many  boys  amongA  us,  of 
whom  we  can  truly  fay  fo  much  to  their 
advantage,  as  Quintilian  fays  here  of  his 
fon  ? What  a Aiame  would  it  be  for  them, 
if,  born  and  brought  up  in  a ChriAian 
country,  they  had  not  even  the  virtues  of 
Pagan  children  1 I make  no  fcruple  to  re- 
peat them  here  again — docility,  obedience, 
refpet  for  their  maAers,  or  rather  a degree 
of  aAetion,  and  the  fource  of  an  eternal 
gratitude;  zeal  for  Audy,  and  a wonderful 
fhirA  after  the  fciences,  joined  to  an  ab- 
horrence of  vice,  and  irregularity  ; an  ad- 
mirable fund  of  probity,  goodnefs,  gentle- 
nefs,  civility,  and  liberality ; as  alfo  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  greatnefs  of  foul  in 
the  courfe  of  a long  ficknefs.  What  then 
was  wanting  to  all  thefe  virtues  r — That 
which  alone  could  render  them  truly  worthy 
the  name,  and  mu  A be  in  a manner  the 
foul  of  them,  and  conAitute  their  whole 
value,  the  precious  gift  of  faith  and  piety  ; 
the  faving  knowledge  of  a Mediator;  a 
fincere  defire  of  pleafing  God,  and  refer- 
ring our  avlions  to  him. 
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accuftom  young  People  to  the  innocent  and  agreeable  E7nployment  of  olfern)ing  Nature^ 
it  nxjas  judged  proper  to  infcrt  the  follcn.mng,  as  affording  them  an  ufeful  Model,  and 
much  valuable  Information, 

MARKS  EXPLAINED. 

b fignifies  - - buds  fwelled. 

B buds  beginning  to  open. 

f _ > - . . _ flowers  beginning  to  open. 

F flowers  full  blown. 

1 - - - . _ - leaves  beginning  to  open. 

L - leaves  quite  out.  . 

r.  p. fruit  nearly  ripe. 

R.  P.  - - - - fruit  quite  ripe. 

E emerging  out  of  the  ground, 

D ► - flowers  decayed. 

■ I.  MONTH. 

January 

5.  OSEMARY,  515.  H.  Rofmarinus  f, 

XV  Honeyfuckle,  458.  Lonicera  periejmenum,  1, 

23.  Archangel,  red,  240.2.  Lamium  purpureum,  F. 

Hafel-nut  tree,  439.  Corylus  avellana,  f. 

Honeyfuckle,  458.  Lonicera  periclymenum,  L. 

Lauruflinus,  1690.  H.  Viburnum //z/z/r,  F. 

Holly,  466.  Ilex,  aquifolium, 

26.  Snow  drops,  1144.  H.  Galanthus  F, 

Chickweed,  347.6.  AiiiuG  media,  F , 

Spurry,  351.7.  Spergula  arvenfis,  F. 

Daily,  184.  FqIWs  perennis,F, 

III.I.  I.IIIB 

II.  MONTH. 

February 

4.  WOOD  LARK,  69.2.  Alauda  arborea,  fings. 

Elder  tree,  461.  Sarnbucus  nigra,  f. 

12.  ROOKS,  39.3.  Corvus  frugilegus,  begin  to  pair, 

GEESE,  136.1.  Anas,  anfer,  begin  to  lay. 

* WAGTAIL  WHITE,  75.1.  Mot acilla  alba,  appears • 

* The  wagtail  Is  laid  by  Willughby  to  remain  with  us  all  the  year  in  the  feverefl  weather.  It  feems 
to  me  to  fhift  its  quarters  at  lead,  if  it  does  not  go  out  of  England.  However,  it  is  certainly  a bird  of 
pafiage  in  fome  countries,  if  we  can  believe  Aldrovandus,  the  author  of  the  Swedifh  Calendar,  and  the  ' 
author  of  the  treatife  De  Migrationibus  Avium.  Linnaeus  obfeives,  S,  N,  Art*  Motacilla,  that  mod  birds 
which  live  upon  infeds,  and  not  grains,  migrate, 

* 
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February 

16.  THRUSH,  64.  2.  I'urdus  muficuSt  fngs, 

* CHAFFINCH,  88.  Fringilla  Calebs,  Jlngs, 

F'hermometer,  1 1 . Higheji  this  ?nonth, 

F'hermometer,  2.  Lo'-wejl  this  month. 

PART.  RIDGES,  57.  Fetrao  perdix,  begin  to  pair. 

Hafel  tree,  439.  Corylus  a^ellana,  F. 

Goofeberry  bufh,  1484.  H.  Ribes^,-#.W,  1.  ? 

Current,  456.1.  Kxhes  rubrum,\.  j / r 

Thermometer  from  the  igth  to  the  7.^th,  bet<ween  o and  - i ‘with  fno^w^ 
Wind  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  betnjoeen  E.  and  N, 


20. 


22. 


25- 


HI.  MONTH. 


March  * 

2.  ROOKS,  39.3.  Cor^vus frugilegus,  begin  to  build. 
Thermometer  i o. 


4.  THRUSH,  64.2.  Turdus  muficus,fing\ 
Thersnometer,  1 1 . 

5.  DOVE,  RING,  62.9.  Columba palumbus,  cooes. 

7.  Thermometer,  o.  Lonweji  this  snonth, 

II.  Sallow,  Salix,  F. 

Lauruftinus,  1690.  H.  Viburnum  tinus,h 
f BEES,  ^pis  mellifera,  out  of  the  hinje. 

Laurel,  1549*  H.  PruTius  laurocerafus,  1. 

Bay,  1688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  1, 

20.  Vernal  equinox. 

21.  Gral’sjyrz^r'iy;,  302.1.  'Cochlearia F. 

Afp,  446.3.  Populus  tremula,  F. 

26.  Speedwell,  279.4.  Veronica  F. 

Alder,  422.  Alnus  betula,  F. 

28.  fweety  364.2.  Viola  odoratay  F. 

Parfnep,  co^w,  205.  Heracleum  fphondjlium,  E* 
Pilewort,  296.  Ranunculus  ficariay  F. 

Thermometer y 25.50.  Highefi  this  month, 

^9.  Cherry  tree,  463.  Prunus  cerafusy  B. 

Current  bulh,  456.1.  Ribes  rubrum,  B. 

Primrofe,  284.1.  Primula  ‘veris,  F. 

Yew  tree,  445.  Taxus  baccata,  F. 

Elder,  njuater,  460.  Viburnum  opulus,  B. 

Thorn,  haw,  453,  3.  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  B. 
Larch  tree,  1405.  H.  Pinus  larix,  B. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  B. 

Tanfy,  j88.  Tanacetum,  •vulgar e,  E. 


April 

1. 


IV.  MONTH. 

Chefnut,  horfe,  1683.  iEfculus  hippocaflanum,  B. 
Birch,  443.  Betula  alba,  L. 

Willow,  sweeping  Salix  Babylonica,  L, 

Elm-tree,  468.  Ulmus  campejlrisy  F. 
Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  nucuparia,  f. 


^ Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  female  Aaffinch  goes  to  Italy  alone,  through  Holland ; and  that  the  male 
in  the  fpring,  changing  its  note,  foretels  the  fummer:  and  Gefner,  ornithol.  p.  388.  fays,  that  the  fe- 
male chaffinch  difappears  in  Switzerland  in  the  winter,  but  not  the  male. 

t Pliny,  nat.  hift.  lib.^  ii.  §.  5.  fays,  that  bees  do  not  come  out  of  their  hives  before  May  ii.  and  feems 
to  blame  Ariftotle  for  faying  that  they  come  out  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  i.e.  March  j2. 

I.  Apricot, 


ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


1050 
April 

I.  Apricot,  1533.  H.  Prunus  Armeniacay  F. 

Narciflus, 371.2.  Narcifliis  pfeudonar, 

3,  Holly,  466.1  Ilex  aquifolium,  f. 

Bramble,  467.1.  Rubus  frutkofusy  L. 

Raiberry  bufn,  467.4.  Rubus  idceus,  L. 

Currants,  red,  456.  Ribes  rubrum,  F. 

Dandelion,  170.  i.  Leontodon  taraxiciwiy  E. 

Cleavers,  225.  Galium  apariney  E. 

4.  Laurullinus,  1690.  H.  Viburnum //>w,  F. 

Apple  tree,  451.  1.2.  Pyrus  malusy  B, 

Orpine,  269.1.  Sedum B. 

Briar,  454.1.  Rofa  L. 

6.  Gooleberry,  1489.  H.  ^rojjulariay  f. 

Maple,  470.2.  Acer  campeJJre,  B. 

Peach,  1515.  H.  Amygdalus  Peijicuy  L.  et  F. 

Apricot,  1533.  H.  ArrneniacayYt, 

Plum  tree,  462.  Prunus  pnscoxy  L. 

Pear  tree,  452.  Pyrus  communisy  B. 

* SWALLOW,  71.2.  Hirundo  urbicuy  returns^ 

7.  Filberd,  439.  Corylus  a^ellanay  L, 

Sallow,  Salix,  L. 

Alder,  442.1.  Betula  I. 

Lilac,  1763.  Syringa  <vulgarisy  L 
Oak,  440.1.  Quercus,  f. 

Willow,  njjeepingy  Salix  Babylonica^  b. 

8.  Juniper,  444.  Juniperus  communis,  b. 

9.  Lilac,  1763.  Syringa b. 

Sycamore,  470.  Acer  pfeudcplatanuiy  L. 

Wormwood,  181.1.  Artemifia  abjinthiumy  E. 

*|-  NIGHTINGALE,  78.  Motadlla  lufcmia,  f.ngs. 

Auricula,  1082.  H.  Primula  auricula,  b. 

/ 10.  Bay,  1688.  H.  Laurus  L. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  betulus,  b. 

Willow,  447.1.  ^2i\\x  alba,  b, 

BEES  about  the  male  fallonvs. 

Feverfew,  187.1.  Matricaria  Parthenium,  E. 

Dandelion,  170.1.  Leontodon  taraxicwn,  E. 

Hound’s  tongue,  226.1.  CynoglolTuni  officinale,  E, 

E,lm,  468.  Uimus,  ca7npejirisy  1. 

Anemone,  njcood,  259.  Anemone  nemorofa,  F. 

Jackin  the  hedge,  291.  Erylimum  alliaria,  E, 

Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Pyrns  cydonia,  L. 

13.  Elder,  water,  ^60.  VibuniiW»  opulus,  L. 

^ According  to  Ptolemy,  tvzallows  return  to  .^gypt  about  the  latter  end  of  January. 

From  morn  ’til!  eve,  ’tis  mu-fic  all  around  j 
Nor  doft  thou,  Philomel,  difdain  to  join, 

Even  in  the  mid-day  glare,  and  aid  the  quire. 

Bufe^  thy  fwec  t fong  calls  for  an  hour  apart, 

■When  folemn  Night  beneath  his  canopy. 

Enrich’d  with  ftars,  by  Silence  and  by  Sleep 
Attended,  fits  and  nods  in  awful  ftate  5 
Or  when  the  Moon  in  her  refulgent  car. 

Triumphant  rides  amidft  the  filver  clouds. 

Tinging  them  as  Ihe  pafles,  and  with  rays 
Of  mildeft  luftre  gilds  the  fcene  below  ; 

While  zephyrs  bland  breathe  thro’  the  thicihning  rtiude, 

With  breath  fo  gentle,  and  fo  foft,  that  e’en 
The  poplar’s  trembling  leaf  forgets  to  move. 

And  mimic  with  its  found  the  vernal  fliowerj 
Tl^en  k;  me  fir.  and  lificn  to  thy  ihainSj  Uco 


I 


1(1.  AWe(j 


Ajpp£ndix.-.THE  calendar  OF  FLORA. 
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^pxU 

1 1.  Alder,  hrry  hearing,  465.  REamnus  frangulay  1. 

^2,  Acaci^,  I719.  H.  Robinia  acacia,  1. 

IVJulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  nigra^  1. 

Lime  tree,  473.1,2,3.  Tilia  Europcea,  1. 

Mercury,  138.1.  Mercurialis 
♦ Elm,  <vjp^,  469.4.  L. 

Ragweed,  177.  Senecio  jacohaa,  E. 

13,  Laburnum,  1721.  Cytil'us f. 

Strawberry,  254.  Fragaria  <ve/ca,  F. 

Quicken  tree,452,-2.  Soxhu^  aucuparia,  L* 

Sycamore,  470.  p/eudoplat.  L. 

Laurel,  1549*  H.  P run  us  laurccerafus,  L. 

Goofeberry  bufli,  1484.  H.  Ribes^r^/«r/^,  P. 

Currant  bu(h,  456.  i . Ribes  rubrum,  F. 

Mallow,  251;!.  Malva  fylvejiris,  E. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  hetulus^  L. 

14,  Flixweed,  298.3.  Sifymbrium  fophia,  . 

Apple  tree,  451.  Pyrus  malus,  L. 

Hops,  137.1.  Humulus  hipinus,'E, 

Plane  tree,  1706.  H.  Platanus  orientalls,  b. 

Walnut  tree,  438.  Juglans  regia,  f. 

BITTERN,  100, 1 1.  Ardea Jiellaris,  makes  a noife<, 

15,  Vine,  1613.  yixh  ^inifera,'B, 

Turneps,  204.1.  Braflica  F. 

|6,  Abele,  446.2.  Populus  alba,  B. 

Chefnut,  138.2.  H.  Fagus  cajianea,  B. 

Ivy,  ground,  243.  Glechoma  hederacea,  F. 

Fig  tree,  1431.  Ficus  carica,  b. 
jdpricots  and  peaches  out  o/bloiv, 

RED  START,  78.5.  Motacilla  Planicurus,  returns. 

Tulip  tree,  1690.  H.  Liriodendron  tulipifera,^. 

Plum  tree,  4.62.  Prunus  donieJUca,  F. 

Sorrel,  * 281.1,2.  Oxalis  acetofella,  F, 

yi2iYygo\A,marjh,  272.  Qzhh?. palujlris,  F. 

'L2.mt\,/purge,  465.  Daphne  laureola,  F, 

57.  Jack  in  the  hedge,  291.2.  P.\ykm\xm  aIliaria,F, 

Willow,  njuhite,  ^47.1.  Salix  alba,  L.  et  F. 

Cedar,  1404.  H.  Piiius  cedrus,  1. 

Elder,  nvatevi  460. 1 . Viburnum  opulus,  f, 

Abele,  446.2.  Populus  alba,  L. 
f CUCKOW,  23.  Cuculus  canorus,Jings, 

58.  Oak,  440.1.  Quercus,  1.  F, 

Thorn,  black,  462.1.  Prunus  fpinofus,  B. 

Pear  tree,  452.  Pyrus  communis,  f. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  nigra,  B. 

Violet,  dog,  364.3,  Viola  canina,  F. 

Lime  tree,  413.1,2,3.  Tilia  Europeea,Xi, 

Nightfliade,  265.  Atropa  belladonna,  E, 

Cherry  treo,  463.1.  Prunus  cerafus,  F. 

Afli  tree,  469.  Fraxinus  exceljior,  f. 

Maple,  470.  Acer  campejire,  L. 

Broom,  474.  Spartium  fcoparium,  bo 
Chefnut,  138.2.  cajianea.l^. 

Fir,  Scotch,  442.  V'lxwis ^^l^vejlris , b«  ,• 

t Linnaeus  does  not  feem  to  know  this  fpecles  of -elm. 

f Ariftophaues  fays,  that  v/hen  the  cuckow  lung  the  Phosnicsans*  re^ed  wheat  and  barley, 
yidj  Ayes,  ’ ' ' ' 

iB*  Cuckow 


ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE, 


1052 
April 

18.  Cuckow  flower,  299.  Cardamine  pratenjis* 

20.  thermometer  the  higheji  this  month. 

21.  Walnut  tree,  438.  Juglans  regia,  L. 

Plane  tree,  1706.^  H.  Platanus  orientalis,  L. 

Fir,  Wey?nouth,  8.  dend.  Pin  us  tad  a,  B. 

Acacia,  1719.  H.  Robinia  pfeudo-acacia,  L,  ” 

Fig  tree,  1431.  H.  Ficus  carica,  L. 

Wall  flower,  291.  Cheiranthus,  cherii,  F. 

Poplar,  black,  446.1.  Populus  nigra,  L. 

Beech  tree,  439  1.  Fagus  Jyhatica.  h. 

22.  Fir,  balm  of  Gilead.  Finns  bal/amea,  1.  et  f, 

Toiing  Apricots. 

Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Pinus fl‘vefris,  f. 

Ash,  469.  Fraxinus  excelfor,  F.  et  L. 

Broom,  474.  Spartium  fcoparium,  L. 
poplar,  Carolina.  li. 

Meadow  fweet,  239.  Spirsa,  uhnarin,  E. 

Fig  tree,  1431.  H.  Ficus  carica,  fruit  formed. 
Tormentil,  257.1.  Tormeutilh  erebla,  E. 
Phyllerea,  1585.  H.  Fhyilerea  latifolia,  F. 

*Y\\oc'C\,  evergreen,  i H.  pyracaniha, 

Rofemary,  515.  FI.  Rolmarinus  ofkinalis,  F. 
Campion,  n.vhite,  339.8.  Lychnis  dioica,  F. 
Euckbean,  285.1.  Menyanthes  trifol.  F, 

Furze,  needle,  476.1.  Genifla  Anglica,  F. 
Stitchwort,  346.1.  Stellaria  F. 

23.  Crabtree,  451.2.  Pyrus  malusfylv.  F, 

Apple  tree,  45i-i.  Pyrus  f. 

Robert,  herb,  35S.  Geranium  Robertian,  F. 
Fieldfares,  64.3.  turd  us  pilaris,  f ill  here. 

24.  Broom,  474.  Spartium  fcoparium,  F. 

Mercury,  156.15.  Chenopodium  bonus  henr.  F, 
Yew  tree,  445.  Taxus  baccifera,  L. 

Holly,  466.1.  1\gx  aquifolium,B, 

Furze,  475.  Eulex  Europaus,  1. 

Agrimony,  202.  Agrimonia  cupator,  E, 

25.  Sycamore,  470.  Acer  pfeudoplat.  F. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  betulus,  F. 

Afp,  446.  Populus  tremula,  1, 

Spurge,  Euphorbia  peplus,  F, 

Elder  tree,  461.1.  Sambucus  nigra,  f. 

Nettle,  139.  Urtica  dioica,  F. 

Bindweed,  fmall,  275.2.  Convolvulus  arvenf.  E, 
Fir,  balm  of  Gilead.  Pinus  balfamea,  L. 

Cicely,  voild,  207.1.  Chserophyllum Jylvefre,  F, 
Toung  currants  and  goofeberries. 

26.  Plantain  rzfeor/,  314*5.  Plantago  lanceol.  F. 
Germander,  voild,  281.1 1.  Veronica  chamad.  F* 
Cuckow  pint,  266,  Arum  maculatum,  fpathaout. 
Holly,  466.  Ilex  aquifolium,  F. 

Harebells,  373.3.  Hyacinthus  nonfcript.  F, 

27.  Lilac,  1763.  H.  Syringa  vulgaris,  F. 

Crane’s  bill,  Geranium  F. 

St.  John’s  wort,  342.1.  Hypericum  perforat.  E. 

' Betony  voater,  283.1.  ‘Scrophularia  aquat.  E. 
Bryony,  261.  Bryonia  E. 

Birch  tree,  443.1.  Betula  alba,  F. 

28.  Jeflamine,  1599,1.  H.  Jarminum  I. 

'Fhorn,  vAdte,  453.3.  oxyacaniha,  L 


I 


j 


28.  BLACK 


Appendix.— THE  CALENDAR  OF  FLORA. 


April 

z8.  * BLACK  CAP,  79.  12.  Motacilla  atracapilla,  fings^ 
t WHITE  THROAT,  77.  Motacilla  fjlvia. 
Juniper  444.1.  Juniperus  communis^  f. 

.Ralberry  bufli,  467,4.  Rubus  idteus^  f. 

Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Malus  Cydon.  f. 

Crowfoot, wW,  248.1.  Ranunculus  auric.  F, 

29.  Bugle,  245.  Ajuga  reptatts,  F. 

Bay,  1688.  H.  Laarus  f. 

Peas  and  beans y f, 

Snoxu. 

Chervil,  xv//d,  207.1.  Chasrophyllum  temulent.  f, 
Parfnep,  coxv,  205.1.  Heracleum  fphondyl.  f. 

Pine,  manured,  1 398.1.  H.  Pinus  pinea,  f, 

30.  Snoxv. 

X Thermom.  5 . The  loxveji  this  months 


/ 


V.  MON  T H. 


I.  Crofswort,  223.T.  Valantia  F. 

Avens,  253.1.  Geum  urbanum,  F. 

Mugwort,  1 9 1 . 1 . Artemifia  campejiris,  E. 

' Bay,  1688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

3.  Lily  of  the  valley,  264.  Convallaria  Maialis,  f. 
Violet,  nvater,  285.  Flottonia  palujiris,  F. 

Lettuce  iambs,  201.  Valeriana  locujia,  F, 

Tulip  tree,  Liriodendron  tidipifera,  L. 

Hound’^s  tongue,  226.1.  Cynogloflum  officinale. 
Cowflips,  284.3.  Primula  xjeris,  F. 

Valerian,  great  xvild,  200.1.  Valerian  officmalis,  F, 
Rattle, 284.1.  Rhinanthus  ^«//;,  F. 

Jce. 

Thermom.  8.  The  loxveji  this  month. 

Fir,  Jilxjer,  buds  hurt  by  the  frojl. 

5.  Tvvayblade,  385.  Ophrys  oxjata,  f. 

Tormentil,  257.  Tormentilla  F, 

Celandine,  309.  Chelidonium  majus,  E, 

Be  tony,  238.1.  Betonica  officinalis,  E. 

6.  Oak,  440.  Quercus,  robur,  F.  et  L. 

Time  for  foxving  barley. 

Sagifrage,  xvhite,  3 54. 6.  Saxifraga^r«;W«//2,  F, 
A(h,  469.  Fraxinus  excelfor.  f. 

Ramfons,  370.5,  Allium  urfinum,  F. 

Nettle,  xjchite,  240. 1.  Lamium  album,  F. 

Quicken  tree,  459.2.  Sorbus  aucupa.ria,  F. 

7.  Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Pinus  fylxjefiris,  F. 

^8.  Woodruffe,  224.  M'pexxsXz  ordorata,F . 

9.  Chefnut  tree,  1382.  H.  Fagus  cafanea,  f. 

10.  Celandine,  309.  Chelidonium  tnajus,  F. 

Solomon’s  feal,  664.  Convallaria  polygonat.  F. 
Thorn,  <vjhite,  453.3.  Cratjsgus  axyacantha,  F. 


* The  black  cap  is  a very  fine  finging  bird,  and  is  by  feme  In  Norfolk  called  the  mock  [nightingale. 
Whether  it  be  a bird  of  paifage  I cannot  fay. 

f I have  fonae  doubt  whether  this  bird  be  the  Sylvia  of  the  Linnnsus,  though  the  defcriptlon  feems 
to  anfwer  to  Ray’s,  and  to  one  of  my  own,  which  I find  among  my  papers. 

I Vernal  heat,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a medium,  is  18,25. 


II.  Maple, 


105^  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PRGsE 

May 

XI.  Maple,  470.2.  Actr  campej^re,¥, 

Rofes,  gar  deny  f. 

12.  Barberry  buTn,  465.  Berberis  'vulgaris^  F. 

Chefnut,  horfe,  1083.  H.  ^fculus  hippocas,  F. 

'EngXo^Syfmall  ^A}ild,  227.1.  Lycopfis  F. 

13.  Gvdikt  nvater  fcorpion,  zio.^.  Myofotisyrorp/W,  F,- 
Qaince  tree,  1452.  H.  Pyrus  CydontUy  F. 

Cleavers,  225.  Galium  aparinCy  F. 

14.  Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  nigrat  L. 

Afp,  446.3.  Populus  tremuluy  1. 

Crowfoot,  bulbousy  247.2.  Ranunculus  hidbos.  Fw 
Butter  cups,  247.  Ranunculus  repensy  F. 

25.  Young  turkies. 

Lime  tree,  473.  Tilia  Europrea,  f. 

Milkwort,  * 287.1,2.  Polygala F. 

Crane’s  bill,  359.10.  Geranium  tnolkyE, 
tValnut,  1376.  H.  Juglans  regluy  F. 

1 6.  Muftard,  hedge,  298.4.  Eryfimum  officitiale,  F. 

20.  Bryony,  black,  262.1.  Tamus  commu7iis,  F. 

Ma7iy  oaks,  and  Tnore  ape's  and  beeches,  fiill  wolihout  leafs 
WoXQt,  fcveet,  364.1.  Viola  odora,  D. 

Stitchwort,  346.  Stellaria  holojiea,  D. 

Anemone,  <^.vood,  259.1  Anemone,  nc7norofa,  D. 

Cuckow  flower,  299,20.  Cardamine  pratenps,  D,- 
Earth  nut,  209.  Bunium,  bulbocaft.  F. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morus  f. 

21.  Nightfliade,  265.  Atropa  belladoftna,  f. 

. Rye,  288.  Secale  hybernum,  in  ear. 

23.  Pellitory  ^ the  nvail,  158.1.  Parietaria  F^ 

24.  Bramble,  467.  Rubus  fruticofus,  f. 

25.  Moneywort,  283.1.  Lyflmachia  ntimmtd.  F. 

Columbines,  173.1.  Aquilegia  vulgar.  F.  in  the  <ivoodss 

26.  Tanfy,  <ivild,  2^6.^.  Potentilla  anferina,  F. 

Henbane,  274.  Hyofcyamus  niger,  f, 

27.  Campion,  njjhite,  339-8.  Lychnis,  dioica,  F. 

Clover,  328.6.  Trifolium  pratenfe,  F, 

28.  Avens,  262.1.  Geum  urbanum,  F, 

Chervil,  nvild,  207.  Ch^rophyllum  temulenf,  F. 

30.  Bryony,  black,  262.1.  Tamus  communis,  F. 

Brooklime,  280.8.  V eronica  beccahunga,  P\ 

Cuckow  flower,  338.  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  F. 

CreflTes,  n.vater,  300.1.  Sifyinbriam  najiurt*  F. 

Yher7nom.  3,2.  Higheji  this  month. 

31.  Spurrey,  3 5 1.7.  Spergula  F. 

Alder,  berry  bearhtg,  465.  Rhamnus  frangula,  F. 


VI.  MONT  H. 
me 

2.  Elder,  -water,  460.1.  Viburnum  opulus,  F. 

Lily,  yellow  nvater,  368.1.  Nymphcca  lutea.  F. 

Flower  de  \wct, yello^w  water,  374.  Iris  pfeudo-dcor.  F. 
Mayweed,  185.3.  Antliemis  cotula,  F. 

Pimpernel,  282.1.  Anagallis  arvcnfis,  F. 

3.  Arfmart,  145.4.  Polygonum F. 
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June 

3.  * Thyme,  430.1.  T\\ym\xsferpyUum,¥. 

Parfnep,  cow,  205.  Heracleum /phondiliumy  F, 

Quicken  tree,  452.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  D. 

5.  Radilh,  horfe.y  301.1.  Cochlearia  arjnorac.  F. 

Thorn,  evergreen,  1459.5.  H.  Mefpilus  pyracantha,  F. 

Bramble,  467.  Rubus  fniticofusy  F. 

f GOAT  SUCKER,  or  FERN  OWL,  27.  Caprimulgus  Europaus,  is  heard  in 
the  evening. 

' 6,  Vine,  1613.  H.  Vitis  vinifera,  b. 

Flix  weed,  298.3.  Sifymbrium fophitty  F, 

Ralberry  bulh,  467.4.  Rubus  idteusy  F. 

Mallow,  dvjarfy  251.2.  Malva  rotundlfoliay  F. 

Elder,  461.1.  Sambucus  F. 

Stichworth,  leffevy  346.  Stellaria  F. 

T3.rey  everlajiingy  320.3.  pratenjisy  F. 

Gout  voeedy  208.3.  AEgopodium  podagrar,  F. 

Bryony,  261.1,2.  Bryonia  alhuy  F. 

Rose,  dog,  454,1.  Rofa  caninay  F. 

Buglols, 227.1.  vulgareyF, 

y.  Grafs,  vernaly  398.1.  Anthoxanthum  odorat.  F. 

Darnel,  redy  395.  Lolium peretine,  F. 

Poppy,  w/A/,  308.1.  Papaveryc;;7«^r,  F. 

Buckwheat,  181.  H.  Polygonum  fagopyruniyF, 

8.  Pondweed,  tiarrovj  leaved,  145.9.  H.  Polygonum  amphih.  F. 

Sanicle,  221. i.  Sanicula  F. 

9.  Eyebright,  * 28^.1.  Euphrafia  <^c/W/r,  F. 

Heath,yf;/c  leaved,  47 1 .3.  Erica  cinerca,  F. 

Saxifrage,  bugle,  hyacinth,  D. 

Broom,  474.1.  Spartium  fcoparium, podded, 
hedge,  237.  Starchys  fylvatica,  F. 

12.  Wheat,  386.1.  Trlticum  hybenmtn,  in  ear. 

Meadow  fweet,  259.1.  Spiraea  uhnaria.  f. 

Scabious,  field,  191.1  Scabiofa  arvenjis,  F, 

Valerian,  voater,  200.1 . Valeriana  oficinal,  f. 

Cinquefoil,  marjh,  256,1.  Comarum palujire,  F. 

Orchis,  lefjer  butterfly,  380. 1 8.  Orchis  bifolia,  F. 

13.  Willow  herb,  31 1.2.  hir/utum,  F, 

Parfnep,  conv,  205.  Heracleum  fphondyl.  F.  " 

Betony,  voater,  283.1.  Scrophularia  aquat.  F. 

Cockle,  338.3.  Agroftemma F. 

Sage,  510.7.  H.  Salvia  officinalis,  F. 

15.  Mallow,  25 1. 1.  Malva fylvejlris,  F. 

Nipplewort,  173.1.  Lapfana  ccwz;z»«/V,  F. 

Woodbind,  458.1,2.  homc.QX2L periclymen,  f, 

NlGHTlNGALE>^r. 

16.  Fir,  Weymouth,  8 dend.  Pinus  ta;da,  F. 

Hemlock,  2 1 5. 1.  tnaculaturn,  F. 

Nightfliade,  265.  Solanum  dulcamara,  F. 

Archangel,  vjhite,  240.  Lamium  album,  F. 

17.  Vervain,  236.  Verbena  F, 

Agrimony,  202.  Agrimonia  eupator,  F. 

Hemlock,  voater,  215.  Phellandrium  aquatic,  F. 

* Plinjr,  lib,  1 1.  §.  1 1.  fays,  the  chief  time  for  bees  to  make  honey's  about  the  folftice,  when  the 
vine  and  thyme  are  in  blow.  According  to  his  account  then  thefe  plants  are  as  forward  in  England 
as  in  Italy. 

,,  t This  bird  is  faid  by  Catefby,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  treatife  De  Migratlonibus  Avium, 
to  be  a bird  of  pafTase, 

« 1 7.  Acacia, 
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17.  Acacia,  1719.  H.  Robinia  pfeudo-acaciaj  F, 

18.  Yarrow,  183.  Achillea F. 

1 9.  ’Thermom.  44. 2 5 . Highejl  this  month. 

20.  Orache,  w/Z/,  154.  i.  Chenop odium F. 

Soljiice.  About  this  time  ROOKS  co7ne  not  to  their  nejl  frees  at  nights 
Wheat,  386.1.  Triticum  hyburmwit  F. 

Rye,  388.1.  SzczXq  hyberfiutuy  F . 

Self-heal,  238.  Prunella  f. 

Parlley,  hedge,  219.4.  Tordyiium  anthrifcus,  f. 

GraJJes  of  many  kinds,  as  feftuca,  air  a,  agrofis,  phleimi  cynofurus,  in  ear» 

22.  Horehound,  bafe,  239.  Stachys  Germanica,  F. 

St.  John’s  wort,  342,  Hypericum/»<?^or^3:/«w,  F. 

Parfnep,  206.  i . PalHnaca  fati'va,  F. 

Mullein,  ^hite,  287.  Verbafcum  thapfus,  F. 

Poppy,  nvild,  308.  fomnifer,  F. 

23.  Larkfpur,  708.3.  H.  Delphinium  Ajacis,  F. 

Marygold,  182.1.  Chryfanthemum  feget.  F- 

24.  Rofemary,  515.  H.  Rofmarinus  officinalis,  D, 

25.  Vine,  1613.  H.  Wiis  ^inifera,  F. 

Bindweed, 275.2.  Convolvulus  ar^enfis,  F. 

Feverfew,  187.  yi2Xx\Z2iX\2i  parthenium,F 
Woad,  nvild,  366.2.  Refeda  luteola,  F, 

Rocket,  bafe,  366.1.  Refeda  lutea,  F. 

Archangel, 240.5.  galeohdolon,  F. 

Wheat,  386.1.  TnXAZ'am  hybernu?n,F. 

Thermom.  20.  'The  Idnvef  this  month. 

27.  Clo'-ver  rno^ed. 

Pennyworth,  marjh,  222.  Flydrocotule  vulgaris,  F, 

Meadow,y  259.  Spiraea  F. 

28.  Oats  manured,  389.  fati^ a,  F, 

Barley,  3fj8.  Hordeum  ujulgare,  F. 

Midfummer  foots  of  apricot,  oak,  beech,  ehn. 

Succor  Y,  wild,  17 2.1.  Cichorium F. 

Blue  bottles,  198.  Centaurea F. 

Knapwe  ed,  great,  198.  Centaurea  fcabiofa,  F. 

30.  Curra7itn  ripe. 

According  to  Dr,  Hales,  May  and  fune  heat  is,  at  a medium,  28.5. 

* The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  now  no  more 
With  melody  refound.  ’Tis  filence  all. 

As  if  the  lovely  fongfters,  overwhelm’d 
By  bounteous  nature’s  plenty,  lay  incranc’d 
In  drowfy  lethargy. 


( 


i 


I 


Vll.  MONTH. 

July 

2.  Beech,  439.  Fagus  /yTaatica,  F. 

Pearlvvort,  345.2.  Fagma procumb.ens,¥. 

Carrot,  nAjild,  218.  Daucus  carrot  a,  F. 

Grafs, 390.1.  Triticum  in  ear. 

Violet,  Calathian,  274.  Genliana  t4  neu??ic nan.  F. 

* I heard  no  birds  after  the  end  of  this  month,  r'ccept  the  STONE  CURLEW,  10S.4.  CharadriuS 
Cedicnemus,  whiffling  late  at  night;  the  YELLOW  HAMMER,  93.2.  Emberiza  flava  ; the  GOLD- 
FINCH, 89.1.  and  GOLDEN  CRESTED  WREN  , 79.9.  Motacilla  regulus,  now  and  then  chirping. 
I omitted  to  note  down  when  the  cuckovv  left  off  fingi  ng,  but,  as  well  as  I remember,^  it  was  about  this 
time.  Ariftotle  fays,  that  this  bird  difappears  about  tl  le  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  i.  e.  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July.  , 

4.  Silver 
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4.  Silver  weed,  256.5.  Potentilla  anferina^  F;. 

Betony,  238.1.  Betonica  officinalis,  F. 

Nightlhade,  encha)iters,  289.  Circsea  hmiana.  f. 

6.  Lavender,  5 12.  Lavendula^/V^,  F. 

Parfley,  hedge,  Tordylium  aitthrifcus,  F. 

Gromill,  228.1.  Lithorpermum  offiicinale,  F. 

Furze,  473.  \3\tx  genifia,  D. 

Cow  wheat,  eyebright,  284.2.  Euphrafia  odont.  F. 

7.  Pinks,  maiden,  335.1.  Diauthus  F. 

8.  Tanfey,  188. i.  'Fanacetum f. 

Bed-ftravv,  lady's-yellonjo,  224.  Galium  <verutn,  F« 

Sage,  ^<oood,  245.  Teucrium  fcorodonia,  F. 

Spinach,  162.  H.  Spinacia  olet^aciayF, 

^ hermo?n,  22.  LovjeJl  this  month. 

9.  Angelica,  n.vild,  208.2.  Angelica  fylnjejiris,  F. 

Stru'-wberries  ripe. 

Fennel,  217.  Anethum  foeniculum,  F. 

JO.  Beans,  kidney,  884.  Pd.  Phafeolus  <vulgaris, pcddea\ 

, Parfley,  8B4.  H.  *Apium  petrofelinum,  F. 

Sun  dew,  round  leaded,  356.3.  Drofera  rotundifol.  F, 

Sun  dew,  long  lea-ved,  356.4.  Drofera  longifol.  F. 

Lily,  <vjhite,  1109.  H.  Lilium  candidum,  f. 
f I.  Mullein,  hoary,  288.  Verbafcum  phlomoid.  F. 

Plantain,  314.1,2.  Plantago  major,  F. 

WILLOW,  SPIKED,  of  Theoplir.  1699.  H.  ^ux^/alicifol.  F. 
Jeffamine,  1599-  H.  Jafminum  F. 

Reft  harrow,  332.  Ov\oms/pinofa,  F. 

Hyflbp,  516.  H.  ddyflbpus  offi.dnalis,  F. 

Potatoes,  615.14.  H.  Solanum  tuberofum,  F, 

Second  jhoots  of  the  maple. 

Bell  flower,  round  leaded,  277.5.  Campanula,  F. 

Lily,  WHITE,  1109.  \i,  ld\\mm  candidu7n,le . 

Rajherries  ripe. 

Figs  yello'-vj. 

F3.  Lime  tree,  473.  Tilia  F. 

Knapweed,  198.2.  CentaureayW^^z,  F. 

Stonecrop,  269.  Sedum  rupejire,  F. 

Grafs,  146.  Polygonum  F. 

Grafs,  bearded  dog,  390.2.  Triticum  caninum,  F. 

15.  Thermcm.  39.  Higheji  this  month. 

16.  Afparagus,  267.1.  AHpara-gns  o^cinalis,  berries. 

Mugwort,  1 90. 1.  Artemifia 

l8.  Willow  herb,  purple  fpiked,  367.1.  Lythrum falicaria^  F, 
YOUNG  PARTRIDGES. 

Agrimony,  <usater  hemp,  187.I.  Bidens  tripart.  F. 

20.  Flax,  purging,  362.6.  Linum  catharticum,  F. 

Arfmart,y^fl//^^,  145.4.  Polygonum  perfcaria,  F. 

Lily,  martagon,  1112.  H.  Lilium  martagon. 

HENS  moult. 

22.  Orpine,  269.  ielephium,i. 

Hart’s  tongue,  116.  Afplenium  fcolopendra,  F. 

Pennyroyal,  235,  Mentha pulegium,  F. 

Bramble,  461.1.  ^\xbusfruticofus.  Fruit  red. 

Lauruftinus,  1690.  H.  Viburnum f. 

24.  Elecampane,  176.  IxiXsXz.  heleniu?n,F . 

Amaranth,  202.  H.  Amaranthus  caudatus,  F. 

27.  Bindweed,  great,  275.1.  Convolvulus  fepium,  F. 

• 2d.  Phnuin,  great  u'ater,  2^7.1.  plantago,  F. 


28.  Mint, 
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lo;!! 

3»>y 

28.  Mint,  ^vafer,  233.6.  Mentha  aquatica,  F. 

Willow  iierby  3 1 1 .6.  Epilobiom  palujirey  F. 

Thiftle  tree  low,  163.7.  Sonchus  arnjenfiSy  F. 
Burdock,  197.2.  Ardtium  lappa,  f. 

Saxifrage,  213.1,2.  Pimpinella,  F.- 

Devil’s  bit,  191. 3.  Scabiofa F. 

31.  Nightfliade,  common,  288.4-.  Solanum  nigrum,  F^ 
DOV^E,  RING,  62.9.  Columba  palumlus,  cooes. 


Vlir.  MONTH. 


Augufl; 

I,  Melilot,  331-I*  Trifolium  officinale,  F.  j. 

Rue,  874.1.  gra^eolens,¥ . ■ 

Soapwort,  339.6.  Saponaria  officinalis,  F. 

Bedilravv,  ^hite  lady' s,  224.2,  Galium  palujire,  F.- 
Parlnep,  water,  300.  Sifymbrium  nafiurt.  F. 

Oats  almoji  fit  to  cut, 

3.  Barley  cut. 

5.  188.1.  Tanacetum F. 

Onion,  1115.  K.  Allium  cepa,  F. 

' 7.  Horehound,  239.  Marrubium  vulgar e,  F, 

Mint,  233.6.  Mtnthdi  aquat , ¥ . 

Nettle,  139.  Urtica  F. 

Orpine,  269.1  Sedum  telephium,  F. 

NUTHATCH,  47.  Sitta  Europaa,  chatters. 

8.  ^ her'mom.  20,  Lo-ivefi  to  the  'Z"]th  of  this  'month . 

9.  Mint,  232.5.  Mentha  F. 

Wormwood,  1 88.1.  Artemifia  F. 

12.  Horehound,  256.1.  'LycopMsEuropaus,¥. 

Thiflle, 195.12.  C2lx6.\i\x%  marianus,  E . 

Burdock,  196.  Ardlium  lappa,  F. 

ROOKS  cotne  to  the  nefi  trees  hi  the  evening,  but  do  not  rooft  there. 

14.  Clary,  'nvild,  237.1.  Salvia  <verbenaca,  F. 

STONE  CURLEW,  108  . Charadrius  cedicnemus,  <whifiles  at  nigh. 

15.  Mallow,  ajer'-vain,  252.  alcea,  F. 

GOAT  SUCKER,  26.1.  Caprimulgus  Europatus,  makes  a noife  in  the  evenings 
and  young  oavls. 

16.  * Thermom,  The  highefl  to  the  2yth  of  this  month. 

17.  Orach,  w/M  i54-i.  Chenopodium 
ROOKS  roofl  on  their  nefi  trees. 

GO i\'Y  no  longer  heard. 

21.  Peas  and  nvheat  cut. 

Devil’s  bit,y^///?w,  164.1,  'LzoxiiodiOTi,  autumnal.  P . 

26.  ROBIN  RED  BREAST,  78^.3.  Motacilla 
Goule,  443.  Myrica^<2/e,  F.R. 

Golden  rod,  176.2.  Senecio F. 

29.  Smallage,  2 14.  Afmm  gra-veolens,¥ . 

Teafel,  192.2.  Dipfacusy«//£’««/«,  F. 

Vipers  come  out  of  their  holes  fill.  . ■ 

4 

*■  From  the  27th  of  this  month  to  the  loth  of  September  I was  from  home,  and  therefore  cannot^ 
be  fure  that  1 law  thehrft  blow  of  the  plants  during  that  interval,  K 


IX.  MONTH. 
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September  IX.  MONTH. 

2.  Willow  HERE, 2-82.1.  Lyfimachia  F. 

Traveller’s  joy,  258.  Clematis  ^italba,  F. 

5.  Grafs  of  ParnaiTus,  355.  Parnaffia 
lo  Catkins  of  the  hazel  formed. 

Thermom.  17.  The  lonvefi  fro?n  the  loth  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

1 1.  Catkins  of  the  birch  forsned. 

Lea<ves  of  the  Scotch  fir  fall. 

Bra??ible  fill  in  blovj,  though  fame  of  the  fruit  has  been  ripe  fome  time ; fo  that  there 
are  green,  red,  and  black  berries  on  the  fame  individual  plant  at  the  fame  time. 

Ivy,  459.  Hedera  helis,  f. 

54.  Leaves  of  the  Jycomore,  birch,  lime,  mountain  ajh,  elm,  begin  to  change. 

16.  Furze,  475.  Ulex  Europatus,  F. 

Catkins  of  the  alder  formed. 

Thermofn.  36.75.  The  highefl  from  the  lOth  to  the  etid  of  this  month. 
CHAFFINCH,  88.  Fringilla  ccelebs,  chirps. 

1 7.  Herrings. 

20.  Fern,  FEMALE,  12 4. 1.  P teris  aquilina,  turned  brovjn. 

Aih,  mountain,  j\gz. 2.  So\h\xs  aucuparia,  ¥ . 

Laurel  1549.  H.  Prunus  laurocerafus , f.  r. 

Hof s,  humulus  lupului,  137.1.  f.  r* 

21.  SWALLOWS  Full  moon. 

23.  Autumnal  requinox. 

25.  WOOD  LARK,  69.2.  PdiZXkAdL  arhorea,  Jlngs. 

FIELD  FARE,  64.3.  Turdus  pilaris,  appears. 

Leaves  of  the  plane  tree,  tavjny—of  the  hafel,  yellovj — -of  the  oak,  yellovjijh  green^ 
of  the  fy  CO  more,  dirty  brovjn-^of  the  maple,  pale  yellovs-~-~of  the  ajh,  fine  lemon — 
of  the  elm,  orange-^of  the  havjthorn,  tavony  yellovj~-~of  the  cherry,  red— of  the 
hornbeam,  bright  yellovj— of  thevjillovj,ftill  hoary. 

'27.  BLACK  BIRD  jings. 

29.  THRUSH,  64.2.  Txxxd.m  ?nuficus,fings. 

30. *Bramble,  467.1.  Rubus  fruticofus,  F. 


X.  MONT  H. 


Odlobef 

1.  Bryony,  hlack,  262.  Tamus  cdmmunis,  F.  R. 

Elder,  marjh,  460.1.  Viburnum  opulus,  F.  R. 

Elder,  461.1.  Sambucus  nigra,  F.  R. 

Briar,  454.1.  Rofa  F.  R. 

Aider,  black,  465.  frangula,  F.  R. 

Holly,  466.  Ilex  aquifolium,  F.  R. 

Barberry,  465.  Berberis  vulgaris,  F.  R. 

NightQiade,  vjoody,  265.  Solanum  dulcamara,  F.  R. 

2.  Thorn,  black,  462.1.  Prunus  fpinofa,  F.  R. 

f CROW,  ROYSTON,  39.4.  Qoxx\x^  cornix,  returns. 

5 . Catkins  of  fallovjs  fortned. 

6.  Leaves  of  afp  almofi  all  ofi'—~of  chefnut,yellovJ — of  birch,  gold- coloured. 
Thermom.  26.50.  Highefl  this  month. 

7.  BLACK  BIRD,  65.1.  Turdus  merula,  Jings. 

Wind  high’,  rooks  fport  and  dajh  about  as  in  play,  and  repair  their  nejls. 
9.  Spindle  tree,  468.1.  Euvonymus  Europceus,  F.  R. 

Some  ajh  trees  quite  firipped  of  their  leaves. 

Leaves  of  marjh  elder  of  a beautiful  red,  or  rather  pink  colour. 


* Autumnal  heat,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a medium,  is  18.25. 

•f  Linnaeus  obferves  in  the  Syftema  Natura,  and  the  Panua  Sueciea,  that  this  bird  is  ufeful  to  the  huf- 
bandman,  though  ill  treated  by  him. 

3 y 2 


10.  WOOD 


lof}Q 


ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 

O6iober 

lo.  WOOD  LARK J^ngs. 

* RFNG  DOVE 

14.  Vv^OOD  LARK  >^j. 

Several  plants  jiill  in  flonver^  as  panfy,  v:hite  hehn^  black  nonefucht  hanvkxvee^t  bu^ 
glofsy  gentian,  /mall  Jiitchxvort,  t^c.  in  grounds  not  broken  up. 

A great  tnifl  and  perfedl  cahn  ; not  Jo  much  as  a leaf  falls.  Spiders  xvshs  innume- 
ruble  appear  every  vjhere.  Woodlark  Jings.  Rooks  do  not  fiir,  hut  fit  quietly  on 
their  neji  trees. 

16.  GEESE,  WILD,  l 36.4  Anas,  anfer,  leave  the  fens  and  go  to  the  rye  lands. 

22.  WOODCOCK,  104.  Scolopax  ruficola.^  returns. 

Some  ajh- trees  f ill  green. 

24.  LARK,  SKY,  69.1.  Alauda  arvenfs,fngs. 

Privet,  465.1.  Liguftrum F.  R. 

26.  Thermom.  7.  Lovjef  this  month. 

Honeyfuckle,  458.1,2.  Lomiccra  periclymen.  fill  in  fovjer  in  the  hedges^  and. 
mallovj  and  feverfevo. 

WILD  GEESE  continue  going  to  the  rye  lands. 


Now  from  the  north 
Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoeid  fliore. 

Bur  ding  their  brazen  dungeons,  arm’d  with  ice. 

And  fnow,  and  hail,  and  ftormy  guft,  and  flaw, 

Boreas,  and  Csecias,  and  Argeiles  loud. 

And  Thrafcias  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  up-turn, 

Milton. 

Here  ends  the  Calendar,  being  interrupted  by  my  going  to  London.  During  the 
whole  time  it  was  kept,  the  barometer  flufluated  between  29.1.  and  29.9, 
except  a few  days,  when  it  funk  to  28.6.  and  rofe  to  3o|. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Extradls  from  Mr.  Pennant’j  Britif? 
Zoology. 

§ I.  The  Horse. 

The  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain 
is  as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants : 
the  frequent  introdudion  of  foreign  horfes 
has  given  us  a variety,  that  no  fingle  coun- 
try can  boad  of ; molh  other  kingdoms 
produce  only  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  feveral  fpecies, 
by  the  happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and 
by  our  fuperior  fkill  in  management,  may 
triumph  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  having 
brought  each  quality  of  this  noble  animal 
to  the  high  eft  perfedion. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket,  may  be 
found  inftances  of  horfes  that  have  literally 
out-ftripped  the  wind,  as  the  celebrated 
M.  Condamine  has  lately  ftiewn  in  his  re- 
marks on  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  Childers 


is  an  amazing  inftance  of  rapidity,  his 
fpeed  having  been  more  than  once  exerted 
equal  to  Szf  feet  in  a fecond,  or  near  a 
mile  in  a minute  : the  fame  horfe  has  alfo 
run  the  round  courfe  at  Newmarket  (which 
is  about  400  yards  lefs  than  4 miles)  in  fix 
minutes  and  forty  feconds ; in  which  cale 
his  fleetnefs  is  to  that  of  the  fvviftcft  Barb, 
as  four  to  three ; the  for.mer  according  to 
Dodcr  Maty’s  computation,  covering  at 
every  bound  a fpace  of  ground  equal  i‘n 
length  to  twenty-three  feet  royal,  the  latter 
only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and  a half  royal. 

Horfes  of  this  kind,  derive  their  origin 
from  Arabia;  the  feat  of  the  pureft,  and 
mod:  generous  breed. 

The  fpecies  ufed  in  hunting,  is  a happy 
combination  of  the  former  with  others  fu- 
perior in  ftrength,  but  inferior  in  point  of 
fpeed  and  lineage : an  union  of  both  is  ne- 
ceftary  : for  the  fatigues  of  the  chace  muft 


Arldotle  fays,  that  this  bird  does  not  cooe  in  the  winter,  unlefs  the  weather  happens  to  be  mild. 
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be  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  by  the  vigour  of  the  other. 

No  country  can  bring  a parallel  to  the 
Hrength  and  fize  of  our  hodes  delHned  for 
the  draught ; or  to  the  adivity  and  llrength 
united  of  thofe  that  form  our  cavalry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  inilances  of  fin- 
gle  horfes  that  are  able  to  draw  on  a plain, 
f^or  a fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tons  ; 
but  could  with  cafe,  and  for  a continuance 
draw  half  that  weight,  The  pack-horfes, 
of  Yorkihire,  employed  in  conveying  the 
manufadures  of  that  country  to  the  moll 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ufually  carry 
a burden  of  420  pounds ; and  that  indiffe- 
rently over  the  highell  hills  of  the  north, 
as  well  as  the  m<xl  level  roads;  but  the 
moll  remarkable  proof  of  the  flrength  of 
our  Britifh  horfes,  is  to  be  drawn  from  that 
of  our  mill -horfes : fome  of  thefe  will  carry 
at  one  load  thirteen  meafures,  which  at  a 
moderate  computation  of  70  pounds  each, 
will  amount  to  910;  a weight  fuperior  to 
that  w'hich  the  leffer  fort  of  camels  will 
bear:  this  will  appear  Icfs  furprifing,  as 
thefe  horfes  are  by  degrees  accullomed  to 
the  weight;  and  the  dillance  they  travel 
no  greater  than  to  and  from  the  adjacent 
hamlets. 

Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns  (when 
they  had  opportunity)  (hewed  over  thofe 
^of  our  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  French,  a 
great  fuperiority  both  of  ilrength  and  ac- 
tivity:, the  enemy  w'as  broken  through  by 
the' impetuous  charge  of  our  fquadrons; 
while  the  German  horfes,  from  their  great 
weight  and  inadive  make,  were  unable  to 
fecond  our  efforts;  though  thofe  troops 
were  aduated  by  the  noblell  ardour. 

The  prefent  cavalry  of  this  ifland  only 
fupports  its  ancient  glory;  it  was  eminent 
in  the  earliefl  times  : our  feythed  chariots, 
and  the  adivity  and  good  difcipline  of  our 
horfes,  even  llruck  terror  into  Ca^far’s  le- 
gions: and  the  Britains,  as  foon  as  they 
became  civilized  enough  to  coin,  took  care 
to  reprefent  on  their  money  the  animal  for 
which  they  were  fo  celebrated.  It  is  now 
impoffible  to  trace  out  this  fpecies ; for 
thofe  which  exift  among  the  itidigena;  of 
Great  Britain,  fuch  as  the  little  horfes  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  hobbies  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Ihelties  of  Scotland,  though 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  thofe 
countries,  could  never  have  been  equal  to 
the  work  of  war;  but  probably  we  had 
even  then  a larger  and  dronger  breed  in 
the  more  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  the 
iHand.  Thofe  we  employ  for  that  purpofe 


or  for  the  draught,  are  an  offspring  of  the 
German  or  Flemilh  breed,  meliorated  by 
our  foil,  and  a judicious  culture. 

The  Englifh  were  ever  attentive  to  an 
exad  culture  of  thefe  animals ; and  in  very 
early  times  fet  a high  value  on  their  breed. 
The  efleem  that  our  horfes  were  held  in 
by  foreigners  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Athelftan,  may  be  colleded  from  a law  of 
that  monarch  prohibiting  their  exportation, 
except  they  were  defigned  as  prefents, 
Thefe  mull  have  been  the  native  kind,  or 
the  prohibition  would  have  been  needlcfs, 
for  our  commerce  was  at  that  time  too  li- 
mited to  receive  improvement  from  any 
but  the  German  kind,  to  which  country 
their  own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourfe  with  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  was  enlarged,  we  foon  laid 
hold  of  the  advantages  this  gave  of  im- 
proving our  breed.  Roger  de  Bellefmc, 
Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  is  the  firfl  that  is  on 
record  : he  introduced  the  Spanilh  llallions 
into  his  ellate  in  Powilland,  from  which 
that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many  ages  ce- 
lebrated for  a fwift  and  generous  race  of 
horfes.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  takes  notice  of 
it;  and  Michael  Drayton,  cotemporary 
with  Shakefpeare,  lings  their  excellence  in 
the  fixth  part  of  his  Poiyolbion.  This  kind 
was  probably  dellined  to  mount  our  gal- 
lant nobility,  or  courteous  knights  for  feats 
cf  chivalry,  in  the  generous  contells  of 
the  tilt-yard.  From  thefe  fprung,  to  (peak 
the  language  of  the  times,  the  Flower  of 
Courfers,  whofe  elegant  form  added  charms 
to  the  rider ; and  whofe  adivity  and  ma- 
naged dexterity  gained  him  the  palm  in 
that  field  of  gallantry  and  romantic  ho- 
nour. 

Notwlthllandingmy  former  fuppofition, 
races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early 
times.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II.  mentions  the  great  de- 
light that  the  citizens  of  London  took  in 
the  diverfion.  But  by  his  words,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  defigned  for  the 
purpofes  of  gaming,  but  merely  to  have 
Ijprung  from  a generous  emulation  of  (hew- 
ing a fuperior  Iklll  in  horfemanlliip. 

Races  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have 
been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  injure  the 
fortunes  of  the  nobility.  The  famous 
George  Earl  of  Cumberland  is  recorded 
to  have  walled  more  of  his  ellate  than  any 
of  his  ancellors;  and  chiefly  by  his  ex- 
treme love  to  horfe-races,  tiltings,  and 

3 Y 3 other 
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other  expenfive  divcrfions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  parilmonious  queen  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it;  for  races  are  not  among  the 
diverfions  exhibited  at  Kennelworth  by  her 
favourite  Leicefter.  in  the  following  reign, 
were  places  allotted  for  the  fport : Croy- 
don in  the  South,  and  Garterly  in  York- 
Ihire,  were  celebrated  courfcs.  Camden 
alio  fays,  that  in  1607  there  were  races  near 
York,  and  the  prize  was  a little  golden 
bell. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  divcrfion  to  be 
known  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  earlier  times ; 
we  only  aflei  t a dilferent  mode  of  it,  gen- 
tlemen being  then  their  own  jockies,  and 
riding  their  own  horfes.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  enumerates  it  among  the  fports 
that  gallant  philofopher  thought  unworthy 
of  a man  of  honour.  “ The  exercife  (fay^ 
he)  1 do  not  approve  of,  is  running  of 
horfes,  there  being  much  cheating  in  that 
kind  ; neither  do  I fee  why  a brave  man 
fiiould  delight  in  a creature  whofe  chief 
life  is  to  help  him  to  run  away.” 

The  increafe  of  cur  inhabitants,  and  the 
extent  of  our  manufadlures,  together  with 
the  former  negledl  of  internal  navigation 
to  convey  thole  m.anufadlures,  multiplied 
the  number  of  our  horfes:  an  excels  of 
wealth,  before  unknown  in  thefe  iHands, 
increafed  the  luxury  of  carriages,  and  add- 
ed to  the  neceffity  of  an  extraordinary  cul- 
ture of  thefe  animals : their  high  reputa- 
tion abroad,  has  alfo  made  them  a branch 
of  commerce,  and  proved  another  caufc  of 
their  vail  increafe. 

As  no  kingdom  can  boaH  of  parallel 
circumitances,  fo  none  can  vie  with  us  in 
the  number  of  thele  noble  quadrupeds , it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  guefs  at  the 
exadl  amount  of  them,  or  to  form  a peri- 
odical account  of  their  increafe  : the  num- 
ber feems  very  fir.ftuating : William  Fitz- 
Stephen  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  London  alone  poured  out  20,000 
horfemen  in  the  wars  of  thofe  times : yet 
we  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  whole  kingdom 
could  not  fupply  2000  horfes  to  form  our 
cavalry:  and  even  in  the  year  1588,  when 
the  nation  was  in  the  moll  imminent  dan- 
ger from  the  Spaniflr  invafion,  all  the  ca- 
valry which  the  nation  could  then  furnilh 
amounted  only  to  3000 ; to  account  for 
this  difference  \vc  mail  imagine,  that  rhe 
number  of  horfes  which  took  the  field  in 
Stephen’s  reign,  was  no  more  than  an  un- 
dilciplined  rabble ; the  few  that  appeared 
under  the  banners  of  Elizabeth,  a coros 


well  formed,  and  fuch  as  might  be  oppofed 
to  fo  formidable  an  enemy  as  was  then  ex- 
pefled  : but  fuch  is  their  preffint  increafe 
that  in  the  late  war,  the  number  employed 
was  13,575  ; and  fuch  is  our  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  that  moll  of  thole 
which  are  ufed  in  our  waggons  and  car- 
riages of  dilferent  kinds,  might  be  applied 
to  the  fame  purpofe  : of  thole,  our  capital 
alone  employs  near  22,000. 

The  learned  M.  de  Bulfon  has  almoh  ex-  1| 
haulled  the  fubjedt  of  the  natural  hidory  1 
of  the  horfe,  and  the  other  domcllic  ani-  I 
mals ; and  left  very  little  for  after-writers'  | 
to  add.  We  may  obferve  that  this  moll  \ 
noble  and  ufeful  quadruped,  is  endowed'  j 
with  every  quality  that  can  make  it  fub- 
/ervient  to  the  ufes  of  mankind  ; and  ihofej 
qualities  appear  in  a more  exalted,  or  in  a| 
lefs  degree,  in  proportion  to  our  various.}  j 
neceffities.  J ? 

Undaunted  courage,  added  to  a docility,|| 
half  reafoning,  is  given  to  fome,  w'hich  fits|  | 
them  for  military  fervices.  The  fpirit  and|i|| 
emulation  fo  apparent  in  others,  furnifli  us 
with  that  fpecics,  which  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  courfe;  or,  the  more  noble  and 
generous  pleafure  of  the  chace. 

Patience  and  prefervance  appear  drong- 
ly  in  that  mod  ufeful  kind  dellincd  to  bear 
the  burdens  we  impofe  on  them  ; or  that 
employed  in  the  davery  of  the  draught. 

Though  endowed  w'ith  vail  drength,  and  , 
great  powers,  they  very  rarely  exert  either.  j|| 
to  their  rnader’s  prejudice;  but  on  the 
contrary,  will  endure  fatigues  even  to 
death,  for  our  benefit.  Providence  has 
implanted  in  the.m  a benevolent  difpofition, 
and  a fear  of  the  human  race,  togetJier. 
W'ith  a certain  confciculnefs  of  the  fervices 
we  can  render  them.  Moll  of  the  hoofedf 
quadrupeds  are  domeftic,  becaufe  necedity, 
compels  them  to  feek  our  protedlion  : wild 
beads  are  provided  with  feet  and  claws, 
adapted  to  the  forming  dens  and  retreats 
from  the  inclemency  of  rhe  weather ; but 
the  former,  deftitute  of  thefe  advantages, 
are  obliged  to  run  to  us  for  artificial  fhel- 
ter,  and  harv^eded  provifions:  as  nature, 
in  thefe  climates,  does  not  throughout  the 
year  fupply  them  w'ith  necedary  food.  |r 

But  dill,  many  of  our  tame  animals  v’ 
by  accident  endure  the  rigour  of  the  fea- 
fon  : to  prevent  which  Inconvenience  their  . 
feet  (for  the  extremities  fuffer  fird  by  cold) 
are  protedled  by  drong  hoofs  of  a horny 
fubdance. 

The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bufhy 
hair,  that  proteds  it  in  both  extremes  of 

weather; 
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•weather;  during  the  fummer  it  ferves,  by 
its  pliancy  and  agility,  to  brulh  off  the 
fwarms  of  infecls  which  are  perpetually 
attempting  either  to  fting  them,  or  to  de- 
pofit  their  eggs  in  the  rectum  the  fame 
length  of  hair  contributes  to  guard  them 
from  the  cold  in  winter.  Bnt  we,  by  the 
abfurd  and  cruel  cuftom  of  docking,  a 
pradlice  peculiar  to  our  country,  deprive 
thefe  animals  of  both  advantages  : in  the 
laft  war  our  cavalry  buffered  fo  much  on 
that  account,  that  we  now  feem  fenfible  of 
the  error,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  fome 
recent  orders  in  refpedl  to  that  branch  of 
the  fervice,  it  will  for  the  future  be  cor- 
refted. 

Thus  is  the  horfe  provided  againfl;  the 
two  greatefl  evils  he  is  fubjeft  to  from  the 
feafons  : his  natural  difeafes  are  few  : but 
-our  ill  ufage,  or  negledl,  or,  which  is  very 
frequent,  our  over  care  of  him,  bring  on  a 
;numerous  train,  which  arc  often  fatal. 
Among  the  diftempers  he  is  naturally  fub- 
je6l  to,  are  the  worms,  the  bots,  and  the 
Hone:  the  fpecies  of  w'orms  that  infedl 
him  are  the  lumbrici,  and  afcarides ; both 
thefe  refemble  thofe  found  in  human  bo- 
dies, only  larger:  the  bots  are  the  eruce^y 
.or  caterpillars  of  the  oejirusy  or  gadfly: 
thefe  ar:e  found  both  in  the  reclumy  and  in 
the  ftomach,  and  when  in  the  latter  bring 
on  convulfions,  that  often  terminate  in 
death. 

The  Hone  is  a difeafe  the  horfe  is  not 
frequently  fubjed  to ; yet  we  have  fecn 
two  examples  of  it ; the  one  in  a horfe  near 
High  Wycombe,  that  voided  fixteen  calculi^ 
each  of  an  inch  and  a half  diameter  ; the 
other  was  of  a Hone  taken  out  of  the  blad- 
der of  a horfe,  and  depofited  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mead;  weighing  eleven 
ounces.  Thefe  Hones  are  formed  of  fe- 
veral  cruHs,  each  very  fmooth  and  gloffy ; 
their  form  triangular;  but  their  edges 
rounded,  as  if  by  colliHon  againH  each 
other. 

The  all-wife  Creator  hath  finely  limited 
•the  feveral  fervices-of  domeftic  animals  to- 
wards the  human  race ; and  ordered  that 
the  parts  of  fuch,  which  in  their  lives  have 
been  the  moH  ufeful,  fliould  after  death 
contribute  the  leaH  to  our  benefit.  The 
chief  ufe  that  the  exu-vice  of  the  horfe  can 
lie  applied  to,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  harnefs ; and  thus,  even 
after  death,  he  preferves  fome  analogy  with 
his  former  employ.  The  hair  of  the  mane 
is  of  ufe  in  making  wigs ; of  the  tail  in 
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making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor-cloths, 
and  cords;  and  to  the  angler  in  making 
lines. 

§ 2.  Tbe  Ox. 

The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  above 
all  others  produdive  of  the  grcateH  variety 
and  abundance  of  wholefome  vegetables, 
wiiich,  to  crown  our  happinefs,  are  almoll 
equally  diffufcd  through  all  its  parts:  this 
general  fertility  is  owing  to  thofe  cloude-d 
Ikies,  which  foreigners  miHakenly  urge  as 
a reproach  on  our  country ; but  let  us  chear- 
fully  endure  a temporary  gloom,  which 
clothes  not  only  our  meadows  but  our  hills 
with  thericheft  verdure.  To  this  wc  o ve 
the  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  our 
cattle,  the  richnefs  of  our  dairies,  and  in- 
numerable other  advantages.  Caefar  (the 
earlieH  writer  who  dclcribes  this  illand  of 
Great  Britain)  fpeaks  of  the  numbers  of 
our  cattle,  and  adds  that  we  negiefted  til- 
lage, but  lived  on  milk  and  flefli.  Strabo 
takes  notice  of  our  plenty  of  milk,  but  fays 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
cheefe,  Mela  informs  us,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  Britons  confided  in  cattle:  and  in 
his  account  of  Ireland  reports  that  fuch 
was  the  richnefs  of  the  paftures  in  that 
kingdom,  that  the  cattle  would  even  burll 
if  they  w'ere  fuffered  to  feed  in  them  long 
at  a time. 

This  preference  of  paHurage  to  tillage 
was  delivered  down  from  our  Britifh  an- 
ceHors  to  much  later  times ; and  continu- 
ed equally  prevalent  during  tlie  whole  pe- 
riod of  oar  feodal  government : the  chief- 
tain, whofe  power  and  lafety  depended  on 
the  promptnefs  of  his  vaffals  to  execute 
his  commands,  found  it  his  intereft  to  en- 
courage thofe  employments  that  favoured 
that  difpofition ; that  vaffal,  who  made  it 
his  glory  to  fly  at  the  firH  call  to  the  Han- 
dard  of  his  chieftain,  was  Hire  to  prefer  that 
employ,  which  might  be  tranfa^led  by  his 
family  with  equal  fuccefs  during  his  ab- 
fence.  'Fillage  would  require  an  attend- 
ance incompatible  with  the  fervices  he 
owed  the  baron,  while  the  tormcr  occupa- 
tion not  only  gave  leifure  for  thofe  duties, 
but  furnilhed  the  hofpitable  board  of  his 
lord  with  ample  provifion,  of  which  the 
vaffal  was  equal  partaker.  I'he  rdiques 
of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer  are  evi- 
dent proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle  in  his 
days;  for  after  his  winter  provifions  may 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  mollly 
confumed,  there  were  found,  fo  late  as  the 
3 y 4 month 
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month  of  May,  in  fait,  the  carcafes  of  not 
fewer  than  Bo  beeves,  600  bacons,  and  600 
muttons.  TL'hc  accounts  of  the  federal 
great  fealls  in  after  times,  afford  amazing 
inftances  of  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  were 
confumed  in  them.  This  was  owing  part- 
ly to  the  continued  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  grazing  ; partly  to  the  preference 
that  the  Englifli  at  all  times  gave  to  ani- 
mal food.  The  quantity  of  cattle  that  ap- 
pear from  the  lateft  calculation  to  have 
been  confumed  in  our  metropolis,  is  a fuf- 
f cient  argument  of  the  vail  plenty  of  thefe 
times ; particularly  when  we  confider  the 
great  advancement  of  tillage,  and  the  num- 
berlefs  variety  of  provifions,  unknown  to 
part  ages,  that  are  now  introduced  into 
thefe  kingdoms  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Our  breed  of  horned  cattle  has  in  gene- 
ral been  fo  much  improved  by  a foreign 
mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the 
original  kind  of  thefe  iilands.  Thofe  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  purely  Bri- 
tifli,  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  European  continent; 
the  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are 
exceeding  fmall,  and  many  of  them,  males 
as  well  as  females,  are  hornlefs : the  Welfh 
runts  are  much  larger;  the  black  cattle  of 
Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  lall. 
The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated 
through  mod  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  ei- 
ther entirely  of  foreign  extradlion,  or  our 
own  improved  by  a crofs  with  the  foreign 
bind.  The  Lincolnffiire  kind  derive  their 
fize  from  the  Holilein  breed  ; and  the  large 
hornlefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of 
England  come  originally  from  Poland, 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  \yere  found  in  Scotland  a wild  race  of 
cattle,  vyhich  were  of  a pure  white  colour, 
and  had  (if  we  may  credit  Boethius)  manes 
like  lions.  I cannot  but  give  credit  to  the 
relation ; having  feen  in  the  woods  of 
prumlanrig  |n  North  Britain,  and  in  the 
park  belonging  to  Chillingham  caflle  in 
Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  favage  breec^.  They 
have  loft  their  manes;  but  retain  their  co- 
lour and  fiercenefs  : they  were  of  a middle 
fize;  long  legged;  and  had  black  muzzles, 
and  ears  : their  horns  fine,  and  with  a b\pld 
and  elegant  bend.  The  keeper  of  thofe 
at  Chillingham  faid,  that  the  weight  of  the 
px  was  38  ftojfies : of  the  cow  28:  that 
their  hides  were  more  efteemed  by  the  tan- 
kers than  tholV  of  the  tame;  and  they 
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wouivi  give  fix  pence  per  ftone  more  for  I 
them.  Thefe  cattle  were  wild  as  any  deer  ; ■ 
on  being  approached  would  inftantly  take  ■ 
to  ilightand  gallop  av-  ay  at  full  fpeed  : ne-  I 
ver  mix  wiili  the  tame  fpecies ; nor  come  ■ 
near  the  houle  unlefs  conftrained  by  hun-  1 
ger  in  very  fevere  weather.  When  It  i?  I 
neceffary  to  kill  any  they  are  always  fliot : 1 
if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beaft,  he  mull  I 
take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  his  I 
life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious  I 
attacks  of  the  animal ; which  will  never  de-  !| 
fill:  till  a period  is  put  to  its  life.  v 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  favage  • 
cattle  by  hiftorians.  One  relates  that  ' 
Robert  Bruce  was  (in  chafing  thefe  ani- 
mals) preferved  from  the  rage  of  a wild  ^ 
Bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his  cour-  • , 
tiers,  from  which  he  and  his  lineage  ac-  I 
quired  the  name  of  Turn-Bull.  Pdrz- 
Stephen  names  tnefe  animals  (Uri  Syl^vef-  \ 
tresj  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  ■ 
great  foreft  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent 
to  London.  Another  enumerates,  among  j 
the  provifions  at  the  great  feaft  of  Nevil  ' 
archbifliop  of  York,  fix  wild  Bulls;  and  ^ 
Sibbald  afilires  us,  that  in  his  days  a wild 
and  white  fpecies  was  found  in  the  rnoun-  i 
tains  of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in  form 
with  the  common  fort.  I believe  thefe  to  ^ 
have  been  the  Bifonies juhati  of  Pliny,  found  1 
then  in  Germany,  and  might  have  been  | 
common  to  the  continent  and  our  iflinds : I ^ 

the  lofs  of  their  favage  vigour  byconfme-  < ' 
ment  might  occafion  fome  change  in  the  ’ 
external  appearance,  as  is  frequent  with 
wild  animals  deprived  of  liberty ; and  to  , 
that  we  iTiay  aferibe  their  lols  of  mane. 
The  Urusof  the  Hercynian  foreft,defcribed 
by  Ctefar,  book  VI.  was  of  this  kind,  the 
fame  which  is  called  by  the  modern  Ger- 
mans, Jurochs,  i.  e.  Bos  fyi^ejlris. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in 
thefe  iflands  that  will  apply  his  ftrength  to 
the  fervice  of  mankind.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  in  many  cafes  oxen  are 
more  profitable  in  the  draught  than  horfes  ; 
their  food,  harnefs,  and  (hoes  being  cheap- 
er, and  fhould  they  be  lamed  or  grow  old, 
an  old  working  beaft  wdll  be  as  good  meat, 
and  fatten  as  well  as  a young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal 
without  its  ufe.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow, 
hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall,  fpleen, 
bones,  and  dung,  have  each  their  particu- 
lar ufe  in-manufa^ures,  commerce,  and 
medicine* 
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The  (kin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all 
ages.  The  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
knew  a better  method,  built  their  boats 
with  ofiers,  and  covered  them  with  the 
hides  of  bulls,  which  ferved  for  fhort  coail- 
ing  voyages. 

Primum  cana  falix  madefafio  vimine  parvam 
Texitur  in  Puppim,  caefoqus  induta  juvenco, 

Vettoris  pariens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem  : 

Sic  Venetus  ftagnante  Pado,  tufoque  Britannus 
Navigat  oceano.  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  131. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine  ; 

Then  line  the  work  with  fpuils  of  flaughter’d  kine. 
Such  are  the  fl  ats  Venetian  fifhers  know, 

Where  in  dull  uiarfiies  ftands  the  letding  Po; 

On  fuch  to  neighbouriirg  Gaul,  allured  by  gain, 

The  bolder  Britons  crols  the  Iwelling  mam. 

Rowe. 

Vefiels  of  this  kind  are  IHII  in  ufe  on  the 
Irilh  lakes;  and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn: 
in  Ireland  they  are  called  Curach,  in  Eng- 
land Coracles,  from  the  Britilh  C^xvr^vgl, 
a word  fignifying  a boat  of  that  llrufture. 

At  prel'ent,  tne  hide,  when  tanned  and 
curried,  ferves  for  boots,  (hoes,  and  num- 
berlefs  other  conveniencies  of  life. 

Vellum  is  made  of  calves  Ikin,  and  gold- 
beaters fkin  is  made  of  a thin  vellum,  or  a 
finer  part  of  the  ox’s  guts.  The  hair  mix- 
ed with  lime  is  a neceflary  article  in  build- 
ing. Of  the  horns  are  made  combs,  boxes, 
handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  velTels ; 
and  when  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the 
manufaffurer’s  nand,  they  are  formed  into 
pellucid  lamince  for  the  fides  of  lanthorns. 
Thefe  laft  convenienc’es  we  owe  to  our 
great  king  Alfred,  who  firft  invented  them 
to  preferve  his  candle  time  - meafurers 
from  the  wind;  or  (as  other  writers  will 
have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  fet  up  before 
the  reliques  in  the  miferable  tattered 
churches  of  that  time. 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed 
as  alexipharmics  or  antidotes  againil  poi- 
fon,  the  plague,  or  the  fmall-pox;  they 
have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  Eng- 
lifli  bezoar;  and  are  laid  to  have  been 
found  to  anfvver  the  end  of  the  oriental 
kind;  the  chips  of  the  hoofs,  and  paring 
of  the  raw  hides,  ferve  to  make  carpenters 
glue. 

The  bones  are  iifed  by  mechanics, 
where  ivory  is  too  expenfive ; by  which 
the  common  people  are  lerved  with  many 
neat  conveniencies  at  an  eafy  rate.  From 
the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  is  procured  an 
oil  much  ufed  by  coach-makers  and  others 


in  dreffing  and  cleaning  harnefs,  and  all 
trappings  be  onging  to  a coach,  and  the 
bones  calcined  afford  a fit  matter  for  tefts 
for  the  ufe  of  the  refiner  in  th(j  fmelting 
trade. 

The  blood  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  fruit-trees;  and  is  the  bafis  of 
that  fine  colour,  the  Pruflian  blue. 

The  fat,  tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifli  us  with 
light ; and  are  alfo  ufed  to  precipitate  the 
fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny  fpriiigs.  The 
gall,  liver,  fpleen,and  urine,  have  alfo  their 
place  ill  the  snaieria  medica. 

The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and 
milk,  in  domeflic  ceconomy ; and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  latter,  in  furnifhing  a pala- 
table nutriment  for  moll  people,  whofe  or- 
gans of  digeflion  are  weakened,  are  too 
obvious  to  be  infilled  on. 

§ 3.  The  Sheep. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the 
early  writers,  that  the  breed  of  this  animal 
ivas  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  wool 
among  the  Britons;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  parts  of  this  ifland  either  went  en- 
tirely naked,  or  were  only  cloathed  with 
fkins.  Thofe  who  lived  on  the  fea-coafts, 
and  were  the  moll  civilized,  a.Ee6led  the 
manners  of  the  Gauls,  and  wore  like  them 
a fort  of  garments  made  of  coarfe  wool, 
called  Brachte.  Thefe  they  probably  had 
from  Gaul,  there  not  being  the  leall  traces 
of  manufa6lures  among  the  Britons,  in  the 
hiflories  of  thofe  times. 

On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britons 
are  feen  imprelTed  the  figures  of  the  horfe, 
the  bull,  and  the  hog,  the  marks  of  the  tri- 
butes exacled  from  them  by  the  conquer- 
ors. The  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge  was  lb 
kind  as  to  inform  me,  that  he  has  feen  on 
the  coins  of  Cunobelin  that  of  a fheep. 
Since  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that 
our  ancellors  were  pofleBed  of  the  animal, 
but  made  no  farther  ufe  of  it  than  to  llrip 
olF  the  Ikin,  and  wrap  themfelves  in  it,  and 
with  the  wool  inmoil  obtain  a comfortable 
proteftion  againil  the  cold  of  the  winter 
ieafon. 

This  neglecl  of  manufafture  may  be 
eafily  accounted  for,  in  an  uncivilized  na- 
tion whofe  wants  W'-ere  few,  and  thofe  eafily 
fatisfied  : but  what  is  more  furprifing, 
when  after  a long  period  we  had  cultivated 
a breed  of  fheep,  whofe  fleeces  were  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  other  countries,  we  Hill  ne- 
glected to  promote  a woollen  manufadture 

at 
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at  home.  That  valuable  branch  of  bufinefs 
jay  for  a confiderable  time  in  foreign 
hands ; and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth  manafadlured  from  our  own  materials. 
There  feems  indeed  to  ha\>e  been  many 
unavailing  efforts  made  by  our  monarchs 
to  preferve  both  the  wool  and  the  manu- 
facture of  it  among  ourfelves:  Henry  the 
Second,  by  a patent  granted  to  the  weavers 
in  London,  diredled  that  if  any  cloth  was 
found  made  of  a mixture  of  Spanilh  wool, 
it  flioiiid  be  burnt  by  the  mayor  : yet  fo 
little  did  tliC  weaving  bufinefs  advance, 
that  Edward  the  Third  was  obliged  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  foreign  cloth  in  rlie 
beginning  of  his  reign  ; but  foon  after,  by 
encouraging  foreign  artificers  to  fettle  in 
England,  and  inflrudl  the  natives  in  their 
trade,  the  manufacture  increafed  fo  greatly 
as  to  enable  him  to  prohibit  the  wear  of 
foreign  cloth.  Yet,  to  fhew  the  uncom- 
mercial genius  of  the  people,  the  effedls  of 
this  prohibition  were  checked  by  another 
law,  as  prejudicial  to  trade  as  the  former 
was  falutary;  this  was  an  a6t  of  the  fame 
reign,  againll  exporting  woollen  goods 
manufactured  at  home,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties ; while  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
not  only  allowed  but  encouraged.  This 
overfight  was  not  foon  rcdlihed,  for  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  the  alliance  that  Edward  the 
Fourth  made  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  he 
prefented  the  latter  with  fome  ewes  and 
rams  of  the  Cotefwold  kind  ; which  is  a 
proof  of  tJieir  excellency,  fince  they  were 
thought  acceptable  to  a monarch,  vvhofe 
•dominions  were  lo  noted  for  the  finenefs 
of  their  fleeces. 

In  the  fird  year  of  Richard  the  Third, 
and  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns,  our 
woollen  manufadures  received  fome  im- 
provements; but  the  grand  rife  of  all  its 
profperity  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  drove 
numbers  of  artihcei  s for  refuge  into  this 
country,  who  were  the  founders  of  that 
iiTimenfe  manufacture  we  carry  on  at  pre- 
fent.  We  have  flrong  inducements  to  be 
more  particular  on  the  modern  Hate  of  our 
woollen  manufadurcs;  but  we  defiH,  from 
a fear  of  digreflmg  too  fa:  ; our  enquiries 
muft  be  limited  to  points  that  have  a 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  Itudy  of 
Zoology. 

No  country  is  better  fupplied  with  ma- 
terials, and  thofe  adapted  to  every  fpecies 
cf  the  clothing  bafind's,  than  Great  Bri- 


tain ; and  though  the  fheep  of  thefe  Blands 
■afford  fleeces  of  different  degrees  of  good- 
nefs,  yet  there  are  not  any  but  what  may 
be  ufed  in  fome  branch  of  it.  Hereford- 
ihirc,  Devonfhire,  and  Cotefwold  downs, 
are  noted  for  producing  flieep  with  re- 
markably flne  fleeces ; the  Lincolnfltire 
and  WYiiwickfhire  kind,  which  are  very 
large,  exceed  any  for  the  quantity  and 
goodnefs  of  their  wool.  The  former  coun- 
ty yields  the  largefl  fheep  in  theie  iflands, 
where  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fif-  ' 
ty  guineas  for  a ram,  and  a guinea  for  the  ) 
adiniffion  af  a ewe  to  one  of  the  ' aluable  j, 
males ; or  twenty  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  it  ‘ j 
for  a certain  number  of  ewes  during  one  i 
feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds  a very  valu-  ! 
able  kind.  The  fleeces  of  the  northern  5 
parts  of  this  kingdom  are  inferior  in  Hne- 
nels  to  thofe  of  the  fouth ; but  ftill  are  of 
great  value  in  different  blanches  of  our  ' 1 
manufactures.  The  Yorkfidre  liills  fur- 
nifli  the  looms  of  that  county  with  large  ! 
quantities  of  wool ; and  that  which  is  taken  ' 
from  the  neck  and  fhouldcrs  is  ufed  (mix-  I 
ed  with  Spanifli  wool)  in  fome  of  their  ■' 
iineft  cloths. 

Wales  yields  but  a coarfe  wool ; yet  it  , I 
is  of  more  extenfive  ufe  than  the  fineff  j | 
Segovian  fleeces;  for  rich  and  poor,  age 
and  youth,  health  and  infirmities,  all  con-  ) 
feis  the  univerfal  benefit  of  the  flannel  ma-  , 
nufadlure. 

The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like  thofe  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  of  the  fouth  and 
eall  being  large,  and  their  flefli  rank.  ' 
Thofe  of  the  north,  and  the  mountainous 
parts,  fmall,  and  their  fiefh  fweet.  The 
fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  de-  n 
grees  of  value. 

Scotland  breeds  a fmall  kind,  and  their 
fleeces  are  coarfe.  Sibbald  (after  Boethius) 
fpeaks  of  a breed  in  the  ifle  of  Rona,  co-  | 
vered  with  blue  wool;  of  another  kind  in^  '1 
the  ifle  of  Hirta,  larger  than  the  biggefl  ■ 
he-goat,  with  tails  hanging  almoft  to  the  i' 
ground,  and  horns  as  thick,  and  longer  j 
than  thofe  of  an  ox.  He  mentions  another  | 
kind,  which  is  cloathed  with  a mixture  of 
wool  and  hair ; and  a fourth  fpecies,  whofe 
flefli  and  fleeces  are  yellow,  and  their  teeth  , 
of  the  colour  of  gold  ; but  the  truth  of 
thefe  relations  ought  to  be  enquired  into, 
as  no  other  writer  has  mentioned  them,  ex- 1 
cept  the  credulous  Boethius.  Yet  the  lall 
particular  is  not  to  be  rejefted  : for  not- 
withflanding  I cannot  inflance  the  teeth  of 
fheep,  yet  I faw  in  the  fummer  of  177?;; 
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at  Atliol  houfe,  the  jaws  of  an  ox,  with 
teeth  thickly  incrufled  with  a gold-colour- 
ed pyrites ; and  the  fame  might  have  hap- 
pened to  tliofe  of  (lieep  had  they  fed  in  tlie 
fame  grounds,  which  were  in  the  valley 
beneath  the  houfe. 

Befides  the  fleece,  there  is  fcarce  any 
part  of  this  animal  but  what  is  ufeful  to 
mankind.  The  flcib  is  a delicate  and 
wholefome  food.  The  fein  drefled,  forms 
different  parts  of  our  apparel;  and  is  ufed 
for  covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  pro- 
perly prepared  and  twilled,  ferve  for 
firings  for  various  mufical  inflruments. 
The  bones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in 
general)  form  materials  for  teds  for  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  confequently  yields  a greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe ; and  in 
fome  places  is  fo  rich,  that  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  cheefe  without  a mixture  of  water 
to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung 
is  a remarkably  rich  manure  ; infomuch 
that  the  folding  of  flreep  is  become  too 
ufeful  a branch  of  hufbandry  for  the  far- 
mer to  negledl.  To  conclude,  whether 
vre  confider  the  advantages  that  refult 
from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particu- 
lar, or  to  thefc  kingdoms  in  general,  we 
may  witli  Columella  confider  this  in  one 
fenfe,  as  the  hril  of  the  domedic  animals. 
Pojl  fnajores  quadrupedes  ouilli  pecoris  Jeciin- 
da  ratio  eji  ; quee  prima  fit  fit  ad  utilitatis 
magnitudinem  reficras.  Nam  id  pra-cipne 
contra  firigoris  ‘violentiaJn  protegit^  co.pori- 
bufique  ncfiris  iiheraliora  prcebet  <vela?nina  ; 
et  etiam  elegant ium  menfas  juciindis  ct  7iume- 
rofis  dapibus  exornat. 

The  Iheep,  as  to  its  nature,  is  a mod  in- 
nocent, mild,  and  fimple  animal ; and,  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  defencelefs  date,  remark- 
ably timid  ; if  attacked  when  attended  by 
its  lamb,  it  will  make  fome  fhew  of  de- 
fence, by  damping  with  its  feet,  and  pufli- 
ing  with  its  head : it  is  a gregarious  ani- 
mal, is  fond  of  any  jingling  noife,  for 
which  reafon  the  leader  of  the  flock  has 
in  many  places  a bell  hung  round  its  neck, 
which  the  others  will  condantly  follow' : it 
35  fubjed  to  many  difeafes : fome  arife  from 
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infedls  which  depodt  their  eggs  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  animal ; others  are  caufed 
by  their  being  kept  in  wet  padures ; for  as 
the  dieep  requires  but  little  drink,  it  is  na- 
turally fond  of  a dry  foil.  The  dropfy, 
vertigo,  (the/rWro  of  the  Welfn)  thephthi- 
fle,  jaundice,  and  worms  in  the  liver,  an- 
nually make  great  havoc  amoi^g  onr 
flocks : for  the  fird  difeale  the  iln-pherd 
finds  a remedy  by  turning  the  infedled  into 
fields  of  broom ; w hich  plant  has  l)cen  alfo 
found  to  be  very  emcacious  in  the  fame 
diforder  among  the  human  fpccics. 

The  flieep  is  alfo  infefeed  by  different 
forts  of  infects:  like  the  horfc  it  has  its 
TpcciiVitiv  ofirus  or  gadfly,  which  depofils  its 
eggs  above  the  nefe  in  the  fronted  finufes; 
vvlien  thofe  turn  into  maggots  they  be- 
come exceffive  painful,  and  caufe  thofe 
violent  agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the 
animal  in.  The  French  fhepherds  make 
a commen  pradice  of  eaflng  the  fheep,  bv 
trepanning  and  taking  out  the  maggot ; 
this  practice  is  fonietimes  ufed  by  tlic 
Engliffi  fhepherds,  but  not  ahvays  with  the 
fame  fuccefs : befides  thefe  infedls,  the 
fheep  is  troubled  with  a kind  of  tick  and 
loufe,  whidi  magpies  and  ftarlings  contri- 
bute to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back, 
and  picking  the  infedls  off'. 

§ 4.  The  Dog. 

Dr.  Caius,  an  Engliffi  phyfician,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
has  left,  among  feveral  other  tradls  relating 
to  natural  hiffory,  cue  w'ritten  exprefsly 
on  the  fpecies  of  Britifh  dogs;  they  were 
wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  learned  friend 
Gefner ; with  whom  he  kept  a ftridl  corre- 
fpondence  ; and  whofe  death  he  laments  in 
a very  elegant  and  pathetic  manner. 

Befides  a brief  account  of  the  variety  of 
dogs  then  exifling  in  this  country,  he  has 
added  a fyilematic  table  of  them  : his  me- 
thod is  fo  judicious,  that  we  fliall  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  ; explain  it  by  a brief  account 
of  each  kind ; and  point  out  thofe  that  are 
no  longer  in  ufe  among  us. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  BRITISH  DOGS. 


f Hounds. 


f Terrier 
< Harrier 
t Blood-hound. 

Gaze-hound 
Grey-hound 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer 
Tumbler. 


Spaniel 

Setter 

Water- fpaniel,  or  finder. 


Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter. 


Shepherd’s  dog 
MallifF,  or  band  dog. 


The  firft  variety  is  theTerrarius  or  Ter- 
rier, which  takes  its  name  from  its  fubter- 
raneous  employ  ; being  a fmali  kind  of 
hound,  ufed  to  force  the  fox,  or  other 
beafts  of  prey,  out  of  their  holes ; and  (in 
former  times)  rabbets  out  of  their  burrows 
into  nets. 

The  Leverarius,  or  Harrier,  is  a fpecies 
well  known  at  prefent ; it  derives  its  name 
from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the  hare:  but 
under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox- 
hound, which  is  only  a flronger  and  fleeter 
variety,  applied  to  a different  chafe. 

The  Sanguinarius,  or  Blood-hound,  or 
the  Sleuthounde  of  the  Scots,  was  a dog  of 
great  ufe,  and  in  high  efleem  with  our  an- 
ceftors:  its  employ  w’as  to  recover  any 
game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter ; or  been  killed  and  Hole  out  of  the 
forefl.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  acute- 
nefs  of  its  fmell,  tracing  the  lofl;  beaft  by  the 
blood  it  had  fpilt : from  whence  the  name 
is  drived  : This  fpecies  could,  with  the 
utmolf  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  fol- 
lowing his  footfleps,  let  the  dillance  of  his 
flight  be  ever  fo  great,  and  through  the 
moll  fecret  and  thickefl  coverts : nor  would 


Wappe 

Turnfpit 

Dancer. 

itceafeits  purfuit,tillit  had  taken  the  felon. 
They  were  likewife  ufed  by  Wallace  and 
Bruce  during  the  civil  wars.  The  poeti- 
cal hiflorians  of  the  two  heroes  frequently 
relate  very  curious  paffages  on  this  fubjedl ; 
of  the  fervice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their 
mailers,  and  the  elcapes  they  had  from 
thofe  of  the  enemy.  The  blood-hound  was 
in  great  requefl  on  the  confines  of  England 
and  Scotland;  where  the  borderers  were 
continually  preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks 
of  their  neighbours.  The  true  blood-hound 
was  large,  flrong,  mufcuiar,  broad  breall- 
ed,  of  a Hern  countenance;  of  a deep  tan- 
colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a black 
fpot  above  each  eye. 

The  next  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogs, 
comprehends  thofe  that  hunt  by  the  eye : 
and  whole  fuccefs  depends  either  upon  the 
quicknefs  of  their  fight,  their  fwiftnefs,  or 
their  fubtilty. 

The  Agafeus,  or  Gaze-hound,  was  the 
firll : it  chafed  indifferently  the  fox,  hare, 
or  buck.  It  would  felefl  from  the  herd 
the  fattefl:  and  faireft  deer ; purfue  it  by 
the  eye : and  if  loll  for  a time,  recover  it 
again  by  its  Angular  diltinguilliing  facul- 
ty? 
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ly  ; and  ftiould  the  bead  rejoin  the  herdi 
this  dog  would  fix  unerringly  on  the  fame. 
This  fpecies  is  now  loft,  or  at  lead  un- 
known to  us. 

It  mud  be  obferved  that  the  Agafeus  of 
.Dr.  Caius,  is  a very  different  fpecies  from 
the  Agaffeus  of  Oppian,  for  wh^ch  it  might 
be  midaken  from  the  fimilitude  of  names; 
this  he  defcribes  as  a fmall  kind  of  dog, 
peculiar  to  Great-Britain ; and  then  goes 
on  with  thefe  words ; 

Fy^o!',  da-a.^Koraro\if 

Curvum,  macilentum,  hlfpldum,  oculls  pigrum. 
what  he  adds  afterwards,  dill  marks  the 
difference  more  ftrongly ; 

PlviO-i  cx,v7e  iJ'.ciXiccx. 
ayacrcEt/j. 

Naribus  autcTi  longe  pracfta>itinimus  eft  agafteus. 

From  Oppian’s  whole  defcription,  it  is 
plain  he  meant  our  Beagle. 

The  next  kind  is  the  Leporarius,  or 
Grey-hou.*.d.  Dr.  Caius  informs  us,  that 
it  takes  its  name  proedpui  gradus  fit 
inter  canes,  the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs: 
that  it  was  formerly  edeemed  fo,  appears 
from  the  foreft  laws  of  king  Canute  ; who 
eriafted,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of 
a gentleman  Ihoiild  prefume  to  keep  a 
gre-hound;  and  dill  more  ftrongly  from 
an  old  Welfn  faying ; JVrth  ei  Walch,  ei 
F arch,  d’i  Filgi,  yr  adivaenir  Bonheddtg  : 
which  fignifies,  that  you  may  know  a gen- 
tleman by  his  hawk,  hishorfc,  and  his  gre- 
houncl. 

Froiffart  relates  a fa£l  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  fidelity  of  this  fpecies;  when 
that  unhappy  prince,  Richard  the  Second, 
was  taken  in  Flint  caftle,  his  favourite 
gre-hound  immediately  deferred  him,  and 
fawned  on  his  rival  Bolingbroke  ; as  if  he 
underdood  and  forefaw  the  misfortunes  of 
the  former, 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre- 
hound,  and  now  become  very  fcarce,  is  cf 
a very  great  fize,  ftrong*,  deep-chefted, 
and  covered  with  long  and  rough  hair. 
This  kind  was  much  edeemed  in  former 
days,  and  ufed  in  great  numbers  by  the 
powerful  chieftains  in  their  magnificent 
hunting  matches.  It  had  as  fagacious  nof- 
trils  as  the  Blood-hound,  and  was  as  fierce. 
This  feems  to  be  the  kind  Boethius  ftyles 
genus  nienaticum  cum  cekrrimum  turn  auda- 
cifjimum  : nec  modo  in  fieras,  fied  in  hojles  etiam 
latronefique  : pnefiertim fi  dominum  duSioremve 
injuriam  ajfici  cernat  aut  in  &os  eoncitetiir. 


The  third  fpecies  is  the  Levinarius  or 
Lorarius;  the  Leviner  or  Lyemmer  : the 
firft  name  is  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of 
the  kind,  the  other  from  the  old  word 
Lyemme,  a thong;  this  fpecies  being  ufed 
to  be  led  in  a thong,  and  flipped  at  the 
game.  Our  author  fays,  that  this  dog  was 
a kind  that  hunted  both  by  fcent  and  fight ; 
and  in  the  form  of  its  body  obferved  a 
medium  between  the  hound  and  the  gre- 
hound.  This  probably  is  the  kind  now 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Iridi 
gre-hound,  a dog  now  extremely  fcarce 
in  that  kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland 
having  procured  from  them  as  many  as 
poflible.  I have  feen  two  or  three  in  the 
whole  ifiand  : they  were  of  the  kind  called 
by  M.  de  Buffon  he  grand  Danois,  and 
probably  imported  there  by  the  Danes,  who 
long  poffeffed  that  kingdom.  Their  ufe 
feems  originally  to  have  been  for  the  chafe 
of  wolves,  with  which  Ireland  fwarmed  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  lad  century.  As  foon 
as  thofe  animals  were  extirpated,  the  num- 
bers of  the  dogs  decreafed  ; for  from  that 
period  they  were  kept  only  for  date. 

The  Ycrt.igus,  or  Tumbler,  is  a fmooth 
fpecies  ; which  took  its  prey  by  mere  fub- 
tilty,  depending  neither  on  the  fagacity  of 
its  nofe,  nor  its  fwiftnefs : if  it  came  into 
a warren,  it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  the 
rabbets ; but  by  a feeming  negledl  of  them, 
or  attention  to  fomething  elfe,  deceived 
the  objedt  till  it  got  within  reach,  fo  as  to 
take  it  by  a fudden  fpring.  This  dog  was 
lefs  than  the  hound  ; more  feraggy,  and 
had  prickt-up  ears;  and  by  Dr.  Caius’s 
defcription  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  modern 
lurcher. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  more  generous 
dogs,  comprehends  thofe  which  were  ufed 
in  fowling ; firft  the  Hifpaniolus,  or  fpa- 
niel : from  the  name  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  we  were  indebted  to  Spain  for  this 
breed  : there  were  two  varieties  of  this 
kind,  the  firft  ufed  in  hawking,  to  fpring 
the  game,  which  are  the  fame  with  our 
darters. 

The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the 
net,  and  was  called  Index,  or  the  fetter  ; a 
kind  well  known  at  prefent.  This  kingdom 
has  long  been  remarkable  for  producing 
dogs  of  this  fort,  particular  care  having 
been  taken  to  preferve  the  breed  in  the 
utmoft  purity.  They  are  dill  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Englifii  fpaniels ; fo  that 
notwithftanding  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
it  is  probable  they  are  natives  of  Great- 
Britain.  We  may  ftrengthen  our  fufpicion 
by  faying,  that  the  firft  who  br^ke  a dog 

to 
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to  the  net  was  an  Englifh  nobleman  of  a 
moft  dirtinguiliied  charader,  the  great  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 
I'he  Pointer,  which  is  a dog  of  a foreign 
extradion,  was  unkrxownto  our  ancdiors. 

The  Aquaticus,  or  Fynder,  was  another 
' fpccics  ufed  in  fowling  ; was  the  fame  as 
our  water  fpanicl ; and  was  ufed  to  find  or 
recover  the  game  that  was  ihot. 

The  Melit.Tus,  or  Fotor;  the  fpaniel 
gentle  or  comforter  of  Dr.  Cains  (the  mo- 
dern lap  dog)  was  the  1 all  of  this  divifion. 
'File  Malteie  little  dogs  were  as  much  cf- 
teemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of  pad  times,  as 
thole  of  Bologna  are  among  the  modern. 
Old  Hollingfiied  is  ridiculo nfly  fevere  on 
tne  fair  of  his  days,  for  their  excefTive 
pafiiori  for  thefe  little  animals  ; which  is 
fufiicient  to  proye  it  was  in  his  time  a no- 
velty. 

I'he  fccond  grand  divifion  of  dogs  com- 
prehends the  Ruftici;  or  thofe  that  were 
ufed  in  the  country. 

The  fil'd  fpecies  is  the  Padoralis,  or 
fnepherd’g  dog;  which  is  the  fame  that  is 
ufed  at  prefent,  either  in  guarding  our 
flocks,  or  in  driving  herds  of  cattle.  This 
kind  is  fo  well  trained  for  thofe  purpofes, 
as  to  attend  to  every  part  of  the  herd  be 
it  ever  To  large  ; confine  them  to  the  road, 
and  force  in  every  ftraggler  without  doing 
it  the  lead  injury. 

The  next  is  the  Villaticus,  or  Catena- 
ries ; tiie  madid'  or  band  dog ; a fpecies  of 
great  ilze  and  drength,  and  a very  loud 
barker.  Manhood  fays,  it  derives  its  name 
from  ?nafe  thefefe,  being  fuppofed  to  fright- 
en away  robbers  by  its  tremendous  voice. 
Caius  tells  us  that  three  of  thefe  were 
reckoned  a match  fora  bear  ; and  four  for 
a lion : but  from  an  experiment  made  in 
the  tower  by  James  the  Fird,  that  noble 
quadruped  was  found  an  unequal  match 
to  only  three.  Two  of  the  dogs  were  dif- 
abled  in  the  combat,  but  the  third  forced 
the  lion  to  fcck  for  iafety  by  flight.  The 
Englifli  bull  dog  feems  to  belong  to  this 
fpecies  : and  probably  is  the  dog  our  au- 
thor mentions  under  the  title  of  Laniarius. 
Great- Britain  was  fo  noted  for  its  maftifFs, 
that  the  Roman  emperors  appointed  an 
officer  in  this  ifland  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
curator Cynegily  whofe  foie  bufinefs  was  to 
breed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  am- 
phitheatre, fuch  as  would  prove  equal  to 
the  combats  of  that  place. 

Magnaque  tauroru.na  fradfuri  colla  Britannl. 

And  dogs  fubdue  the  ftouteft  bulli. 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

Gratius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Britifli  dogs : 

Atque  ipfos  Hbcat  penetrare  Britannos  ? 

O quanta  eft  merces  ec  quantum  impendia  fuora  ! 

Si  non  ad  fpeciem  mcntiturofque  decores 
Protinus:  hfcc  una  eft  catulis  jadlura  Britannis. 

At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  virtus. 
Et  vocat  extremo  praeceps  dil'criminc  Mavors. 

Non  tunc  egregios  tantum  admirere  MoloiFos. 

It  Britain’s  diftant  coaft  we  dare  explore, 

How  much  beyond  the  coft  the  valued  ftorej 
If  fhapeand  beauty  not  alone  we  prize. 

Which  nature  to  theBritifh  hound  denies: 

But  when  the  migl'.ty  toil  the  huntfman  warms. 

And  all  the  foul  is  rous’d  by  fierce  alarms, 

When  Mars  calls  furious  to  th’  enfanguin’d  field. 
Even  bold  Molofiians  then  to  thefe  muft  yield. 

Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  maflifFs  of  Bri- 
tain were  trained  for  war,  and  were  ufed 
by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles:  and  it  is 
certain  a well  trained  maflilF  might  be  of 
confiderablc  ufc  in  difirelFmg  fuch  half- 
armed and  irregular  combatants  as  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  the  Gauls  feem  generally  to 
have  been  before  the  Romans  conquered 
them. 

The  lad  divifion  is  that  of  the  Dege- 
neres,  or  Curs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the 
Wappe,  a name  derived  from  its  note:  its 
only  ufe  was  to  alarm  the  family  by  bark- 
ing, if  any  perion  approached  the  houfe. 
Of  this  clafs  was  the  VTrfator,  or  turnlpitj 
and  laflly  the  Saltator,  or  dancing  dog,  or 
fuch  as  was  taught  variety  of  tricks,  and 
carried  about  by  idle  people  as  a fhew* 
Thofe  Degenercs  were  of  no  certain  fliape, 
being  mongrels  or  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of 
dogs. 

We  fliould  now,  according  to  our  plan, 
after  enumerating  the  feverai  varieties  of 
Britifh  dogs,  give  its  general  natural  hif- 
tory  ; but  fmee  Linneeus  has  already  per- 
formed it  to  our  hand,  we  lhall  adopt  his 
fenfe,  tranflating  his  very  words  (wherevef 
we  may)  with  literal  exadinefs, 

**  'Fhe  dog  eats  flelh,  and  farinaceous 
vegetables,  but  not  greens  : its  flomach 
digefls  bones  : it  ules  the  tops  of  grafs 
as  a vomit.  It  voids  its  excrements  on 
“ a ftone : the  album  gr^eann  is  one-oP  the 
greatefl;  encouragers  of  putrefadion.'Lt 
laps  up  its  drink  with  its  tongue ; it 
“ voids  its  urine  fideways,.  by  lifting  up 
one  of  its  hind  legs;  and  is  mod  diuretic 
“ in  the  company  of  a flrange  dog.  Odo- 
“ rat  amvn  alterius  : its  feent  is  mofl:  ex-  i 
‘‘  quifite,  when  its  nofe  is  moift:  it  treads 
“ lightly  on  its  toes ; fcarce  ever  fweats  j ’ 
but  when  hot  lolls  out  its  tongue.  It 
generally  walks  frequently  round  the  ' 

“ place 
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place  it  intends  to  lie  down  on  : its  fenfe 
of  hearing  is  very  quick  when  adccp  : 

‘‘  it  dreams.  Prods  rixant.hus  crudclis  : 

**  catuUt  cum  ^jariis : mordet  ilia  illos : cohcsret 
« copula  jundiu^ : it  goes  with  young  fixty- 
three  days  ; and  commonly  brings  from 
**  four  to  eioht  at  a time  : the  male  pup- 
pies  refemble  the  dog,  the  female  the 
bitch.  It  is  the  moll  faithful  of  allani- 
mals;  is  very  docible:  hates  ftrange 
doo^s : will  fnap  at  a (lone  thrown  at  it : 

« will  howl  at  certain  mufical  notes : all 
« (except  the  South  American  kind)  will 
bark  at  11  rangers;  dogs  are  rejected  by 
the  Mahometans.” 

§5.  Wild  Cat. 

This  animal  does  not  differ  fpecifically 
from  the  tame  cat ; the  latter  being  origi- 
nally of  the  fame,  kind,  but  altered  in  co- 
lour, and  in  fome  other  trifling  accidents, 
as  are  common  to  animals  reclaimed  from 
the  woods  and  domeflicated. 

The  cat  in  its  favage  ftate  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  houfe-cat ; the 
head  larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The 
teeth  and  clasvs  tremendous  : ks  mufcles 
very  llrong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine  : 
the  tail  is  of  a moderate  length,  but  very 
thick,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black 
and  white,  the  end  always  black ; the  hips 
and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the 
leg,  are  always  black , the  fur  is  very  foft 
and  fine.  The  general  colour  of  thefe  ani- 
mals is  of  a yeilowifli  white,  mixed  with  a 
deep  grey:  thefe  colours,  though  they  ap- 
pear at  firfl  fight  confufedly  blended  toge- 
ther, yet  on  clofe  infpedlion  will  be  found 
to  be  difpofed  like  thie  ftreaks  on  the  fkin 
of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  down- 
wards, rifing  from  a black  lift  that  runs 
from  the  head  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  to  the  tail. 

This  animal  may  be  called  the  Britifli 
tiger  ; it  is  the  fierceft,  and  moft  deflruc- 
tive  beaft  we  have  ; making  dreadful  ha- 
vock  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and  kids. 
It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  thefe  iflands,  living  moftly  in  trees, 
and  feeding  only  by  night.  It  multiplies 
as  faft  as  our  common  cats ; and  often  the 
females  of  the  latter  will  quit  their  domef- 
tic  mates,  and  return  home  pregnant  by 
the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by 
(hooting  : in  the  latter  cafe  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous only  to  wound  them,  for  they  will 
attack  the  perfon  who  injured  them,  and 
have  ftrength  enough  to  be  no  defpicable 
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enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckon- 
ed among  the  bealls  of  chace  ; as  appears 
by  the  charter  of  Richard  the  Second,  to 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him 
leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat. 
The  ufe  of  rhe  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes; 
but  it  was  efteenied  not  of  the  moft  luxu- 
rious kind ; for  it  was  ordained  ‘ that  no 
‘ abbefs  or  nun  Ihould  ufe  more  coftly  ap- 
‘ parel  than  fuch  as  is  made  of  lambs  or 
* cats  fldns.’  In  much  earlier  times  it 
was  alfo  the  objed  of  the  fpoitfman’s  di- 
verfion. 

Felerr.que  minacem 
ArLoris  in  truuco  longis  praifigere  telis. 

NemeJiamCynegeticon^  L.  55, 

§ 6.  The  Domestic  Cat. 

This  animal  is  fo  well  known  as  to  make 
a defeription  of  it  unneceflary.  It  is  an 
ufeful,  but  deceitful  domeftic ; adive,  neat, 
fedate,  intent  on  its  prey.  When  pleafed 
purrs  and  moves  its  tail:  when  angry 
fpics,  hifies,  and  ftiikes  with  its  foot.  When 
walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws:  it  drinks  lit- 
tle : is  fond  of  filh  : it  wafhes  its  face  with, 
its  fore-foot,  (Linnaeus  fays  at  the  approach 
of  a ftorm  :)  the  female  is  remarkably  fa- 
lacious  ; a piteous,  fqualling,  jarring  lover. 
Its  eyes  ftiine  in  the  night ; its  hair  when 
rubbed  in  the  dark  emits  fire  ; it  is  even 
proverbially  tenacious  oflife : alwayslights 
on  its  feet : is  fond  of  perfumes,  raarum, 
cat-mint,  valerian,  &c. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  had  a high 
fenfc  of  the  utility  of  tins'  animal.  That 
excellent  prince  Heel  dda,  or  Howel  the 
Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  (a- 
mong  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c. 
of  animals)  to  include  that  of  the  cat  ; 
and  to  deferibe  the  qualities  it  ought  to 
have.  The  price  of  a kitling  before  it  could 
fee,  was  to  be  a penny  ; till  it  caught  a 
moufe  two-pence;  when  it  commenced 
moufer  four-pence.  It  was  required  be- 
fides,  that  it  ftiould  be  perfeft  in  its  fenfes 
of  hearing  and  feeing,  be  a good  moufer. 
have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a good  nurfe  : 
but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the 
feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third 
part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  ftole  or  killed 
the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s  granary, 
he  was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece 
and  lamb ; or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  cat  fufpended  by  its  tail 
(the  head  touching  the  floor)  would  form 
a heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  former.  This  laft  quotation  is  not 
only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the 

fimplicity 
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fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  al- 
moll  proves  to  a demonftration  that  cats 
are  not  aborigines  of  thefe  iflands ; or 
known  to  the  earlieil  inhabitants.  The 
large  price  fet  on  them,  (if  we  confi- 
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der  the  high  value  of  fpecie  at  that  time) 
and  the  great  care  taken  of  the  improve- 
mentand  breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies 
fo  fart,  are  almoll  certain  proofs  of  their 
being  little  known  at  that  period. 


Fig. 

1. 

2. 


§ 7.  Explanation  of  Jome  technical  Terms  in  Ornithology. 

Cert.  Cera  The  naked  fkin  that  covers  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  Ha^k 

kind. 

Capifrum  ’ A word  ufed  by  Linno’us  to  exprcfs  the  Ihort  feathers  on  the 

forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  In  Cro'ivs  thefe  fall  forwards 
over  the  noltrils. 


3.  Lorum 


^ . Orbits,  Orbit  a 

3.  Emarginatum 

6.  Vilrifie 

7.  ’ Bajlard  nving. 

Alula  fpuria 

8.  Le[jer  converts  of  the 

nvings.  Eecirices 
primal 

5.  Greater  coverts. 
E'ef  rices  fecundce 

1 0.  ifuill-feathers. 

Pritnores 

1 1 . Secondary  feathers. 

Secondaries 


The  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  generally  covered 
with  feathers,  but  in  foine  birds  naked,  as  in  the  black  and 
white  Grebe. 

The  fkin  that  fun  ounds  the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare, 
particularly  in  the  Pleron  ?LX\d  Parrot. 

A bill  is  called  rofrum  e?nargina.tum  when  there  is  a fmall 
notch  near  the  end  ; this  is  conlpicuous  in  that  of  Butcherbirds 
and  Thrujhes. 

' VibriJJes  pedinategy  flirt'  hairs  that  grow  on  each  fide  the 
mouth,  formed  like  a double  comb,  to  be  feen  in  the  Goat~ 
fucker.  Flycatcher,  &c. 

A fmall  joint  rifing  at  the  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing, 
or  the  cubitus  ; on  which-are  three  or  five  feathers. 

The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in  feveral  rows  on  the  bones  of 
the  wings.  The  under  coverts  are  thofe  that  line  the  infide  of 
the  wings. 

The  feathers  that  lie  immediately  over  the  quill-feathers  and 
fecondary  feathers. 

d'he  largeft  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from  the 
firrt  bone. 

I’hofe  that  rife  from  the  fecond. 


12.  Coverts  of  the  tail.  Thofe  that  cover  the  bafe  of  the  tail. 

Uropygium 

13.  Vent -feathers  Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent  to  the  tail.  CriJJum  Linnesi. 

14.  The  tail.  Re  Brices 

15.  S.apular feathers  That  rife  from  the  flioulders,  and  cover  the  lides  of  the 

back. 

Nucha  The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

17.  Rofrum fubulatum  A term  Linnaus  ufes  for  a ftrait  and  flender  bill. 

18.  To  flievv  the  rtruflure  of  the  feet  of  the  Kingfiper. 

19.  Pes  fcanforius  The  foot  of  the  formed  for  climbing.  Climb- 

ing feet. 

20.  Finned  foot.  Pes  Such  as  thofe  of  the  Grebesy  8zz.  Such  as  are  indented 

lobatusy  pinnatus  are  called  fcalloped ; fuch  are  thofe  of  Coots  and  fcallop-toed 
Sandpipers. 

22.  Pes  tridaBylus  Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

23.  Semi-pahnated.  Pes  When  the  webs  only  reach  half  way  of  the  toes. 

femi'pahnatus 

24.  Vngue pofiLo  fejjili  When  the  hind  claw  adheres  to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as 

in  the  Petrels. 

25.  Digiiis  4 omnibus  All  the  four  toes  conneiled  by  webs,  as  in  the  Corvorants. 

tahnatis. 
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Moj7ru?h  cultratum 

Unguiculatum 

Lingua  ciliata 
Integra 

L umbricformi  s 
Pedes  compedes 
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Ex  Pi  ANATION  of  Other  Linnjean  Terms. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  fharp,  fuch  as  in  that  of 
the  CroTv. 

A bill  with  the  nail  at  the  end,  as  thofe  of  the  Goofanden 

and  Ducks. 

When  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  bridles,  as  in  Ducks, 
When  quite  plain  or  even. 

V/hen  the  tongue  is  long,  round,  and  llender,  like  a worm, 
as  that  of  the  Woodpecker. 

\Yhen  the  legs  are  placed  fo  far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 
walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  in  fetters  ; as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
Acks,  Grebes t and  Diners. 

When  the  noftrils  are  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea  Gulls, 

With  a rim  round  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Stare. 


Nares  Li  near  es 
Marginatre 

§ 8.  The  Pig  EON. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful 
varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  onefpe- 
cics,  the  Stock  Dove : the  Kngliih  name 
implying  its  being  the  fiock  or  fern  from 
whence  the  other  domeftic  kinds  fprung. 
Thefe  birds,  as  Varro  obferves,  take  their 
(Latin)  name,  Colu?nba,  from  their  voice 
or  cooing  ; and  had  he  known  it,  he  might 
have  added  the  liritifh,  ^c.  for  KHommeUf 
Kylobman,  Kulm,  and  Kolm,  fignify  the  fame 
bird.  They  were  and  ftill  are,  in  moft 
parts  of  our  iftand,  in  a date  of  nature  ; 
but  probably  the  Romans  taught  us  the 
method  of  making  them  domeftic,  and 
conftru61ing  pigeon-houfes.  Its  charafters 
in  the  date  neared  that  of  its  origin,  is  a 
deep  bluidi  afli  colour;  the  bread  dafhed 
with  a fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ; 
the  fides  of  the  neck  with  -ihining  copper 
colour;  its  wings  marked  with  two  black 
bars,  one  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
the  other  on  the  quill-feathers.  The  back 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with 
black.  The  weight  fourteen  ounces. 

In  the  wild  date  it  breeds  in  holes  of 
recks,  and  hollows  of  trees,  for  which  rea- 
fon  foine  writers  ftile  it  columba  ca^ernalis, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Ring  Dove,  which 
makes  its  ned  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  Na- 
ture ever  preferves  fome  agreement  in  the 
manners,  charafters,  and  colours  of  birds 
reclaimed  from  their  wild  date.  This  fpe- 
•cies  of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  arti- 
ficial cavities,  and  from  the  temptations  of 
a ready  provifion  becomes  ealily  domefti- 
cated.  The  drakes  of  the  tame  duck, 
however  they  may  vary  in  colour,  ever 
retain  the  mark  of  their  origin  from  our 
Englidi  mallard,  by  the  curled  feathers  of 
the  tail : and  the  tame  goofe  betrays  its 
defeent  from  the  wild  kind,  by  the  invari- 
able whitenefs  of  its  rump,  which  they 
always  retain  in  both  dates. 


Multitudes  of  thefe  birds  are  obferved 
to  migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England  ; and 
while  the  beech  woods  were  fuffered  to 
cover  large  trads  of  ground,  they  ufed  to 
haunt  them  in  myriads,  reaching  in  ftringa 
of  a mile  in  length,  as  they  w'ent  out  irt 
the  morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  us  the 
lateft  of  any  bird  of  paffage,  not  appear- 
ing till  November;  and  retire  in  the 
fpring.  I imagine  that  the  fummer  haunts 
of  thefe  are  in  Sweden,  for  Mr.  Eckmark 
makes  their  retreat  thence  coincide  with 
their  arrival  here.  But  many  breed  here, 
as  I have  obferved,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  coaft 
of  Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides. 

The  varieties  produced  from  the  do- 
meftic pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  ex- 
tremely elegant ; thefe  are  diftinguKhed  by 
names  expreffive  of  their  feveral  proper- 
ties, fuch  as  Tumblers,  Carriers,  Jacobincs, 
Croppers,  Powters,  Runts,  Turbits,  Owls, 
Nuns,  &c.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe 
is  the  Carrier,  which,  from  the  fuperior 
attachment  that  pigeon  Ihews  to  its  native 
place,  is  employed  in  many  countries  as 
the  moft  expeditious  courier : the  letters 
are  tied  under  its  wing,  it  is  let  loofe,  and 
in  a very  diort  fpace  returns  to  the  home 
it  was  brought  from,  with  its  advices. 
This  prailice  was  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Eaft : and  at  Scanderoon,  till  late  years, 
ufed  on  the  arrival  of  a Ihip,  to  give  the 
merchants  at  Aleppo  a more  expeditious 
notice  than  could  be  done  by  any  other 
means.  In  our  own  country,  thefe  aerial 
meffengers  have  been  employed  for  a very 
lingular  purpofe,  being  let  loofe  at  Tyburn 
at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away, 
to  notify  to  diftant  friends  the  departure  of 
the  unhappy  criminal. 

In  the  Eaft,  the  ufe  of  thefe  birds  feems 
to  have  been  improved  greatly,  by  having, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  relays  of  them 
ready  to  fpread  intelligence  to  ail  parts  of 
3 Z tjie 
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the  country.  Thus  the  governor  of  Da* 
miata  circulated  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Orrilo  : 

Tofl-o  che’l  Caftellan  di  Damiata 
Certifico0i,  ch’era  morto  Orrilo, 

La  Colomba  lafcio,  ch’avea  legata 
Sotto  l’a!a  al  jattera  col  fila. 

Quelle  ando  al  Cairo,  ed  indl  fu  lafciata 
Un’  akra  altrove,  come  quivi  e ftilo  : 

Si,  che  in  pnchilTime  ore  ando  Tavvifo 
Per  tutto  Egitto,  ch’era  Orrilo  uccifo*. 

But  the  fimplc  ufe  of  them  was  known  in 
very  early  times : Anacreon  tells  us,  he 
conveyed  his  billet-doux  to  his^beautiful 
Bathyllus  by  a dove. 

'Eyu  o’  ^Avay.^BOvri 
A^uy.ovij  roo'CiVTce,' 

Kat  wv  ol'ceg  h'sii/S 
^ETTiroXxg 

I am  now  Anacreon’s  Have, 

And  to  me  entruftsd  have 
All  the  o’crflowings  of  his  heart 
To  Bathyllus  to  impart j 
Each  foft  line,  with  nimble  wing. 

To  the  lovely  boy  1 bring. 

Taurofthenes  alfo,  by  means  of  a pi- 
geon he  had  decked  with  purple,  fent  ad- 
vice to  his  father,  who  lived  in  the  ifle 
of  iEgina,  of  his  viftory  in  the  Olympic 
games,  on  the  very  day  he  had  obtained 
it.  And,  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  Hirtius 
without,  and  Brutus  within  the  walls,  kept, 
by  the  help  of  pigeons,  a conHant  corre- 
fpondence ; baffling  every  ftratagem  of 
the  belieger  Antony  to  intercept  their 
couriers.  In  the  times  of  the  crufades, 
there  are  many  more  inflances  of  thefe 
birds  of  peace  being  employed  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  war  ; ■ Joinville  relates  one  during 
the  crufade  of  Saint  Louis ; and  Tafib  an- 
other, during  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 

The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to  be  grega- 
jious  ; to  lay  only  two  eggs ; to  breed 
rnany  times  in  the  y«ar  : to  bill  in  their 
courtfflip ; for  the  male  and  female  to  fit 
by  turns,  and  alfo  to  feed  their  young ; to 
cafl;  their  provifion  out  of  their  craw  into 
the  young  one’s  mouths;  to  drink,  not 
like  other  birds  by  Tipping,  but  by  con- 
tinual draughts  like  quadrupeds ; and  to 
have  notes  mournful  or  plaintive. 

* < As  foon  as  the  commandant  of  Damiata 

* heard  that  Orrilo  was  dead,  he  let  loofe  a pi- 

< geon,  under  whofe  wing  he  had  tied  a letter  ; 

* this  fled  to  Cairo,  from  whence  a fecond  was 
‘ difpatched  to  another  place,  as  is  ulual ; fo  that 

< in  a very  few  hours  all  Egypt  was  acquainted 

* with  the  death  of  Orrilo.'’  Akxosto,  cauto  15. 

4 Aaacreon,  ode  9.  s’;  fripir^eav. 


§ 9 Th  Blackbird. 

This  bird  is  of  a very  retired  and  foil, 
tavy  nature  ; frequents  hedges  and  thickets, 
in  which  it  builds  earlier  than  any  other 
bird  ; the  neft  is  formed  of  mofs,  dead 
grafs,  fibres.  &c.  lined  or  plaiftered  with 
clay,  and  that  again  covered  with  hay  or 
fmall  firaw.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
bluifn  green  colour,  marked  with  irregu- 
lar dufky  fpots.  The  note  of  the  male  i< 
extremely  fine,  but  too  loud  for  any  place 
except  the  woods  : it  begins  to  fing  early 
in  the  fpring,  continues  its  mufic  part  of 
the  fummer,  defills  in  the  moulting  feafon  ; 
but  refumes  it  for  fome  time  in  September, 
and  the  firft  winter  months. 

The  colour  of  the  male,  when  it  has  at-  j 
tabled  its  full  age,  is  of  a fine  deep  black, 
and  the  bill  of  a bright  yellow ; the  edges  1 
of  the  eye-lids  yellow.  When  young  the;;| 
bill  is  dulky,  and  the  plumage  of  a rufty,, 
black,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftin-J 
guifhed  from  the  females;  but  at  the  age 
of  one  year  they  attain  their  proper  coi  i 
lour.  . 

§ 10.  The  Bullfinch.  | 

The  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the 
leall  mufical ; but  when  tamed  it  becomes  ijjj 
remarkably  docile,  and  may  be  taught  any 
tune  after  a pipe,  or  to  whifile  any  notes  || 
in  the  juftefl  manner : it  feldom  forgets  '! 
what  it  has  learned;  and  will  become  fo 
tame  as  to  come  at  call,  perch  on  its  maf- 
tcr’s  fliouiders,  and  (at  command)  go 
through  a difficult  mufical  leffion.  They 
may  be  taught  to  fpcak,  and  fome  thus 
inllruded  are  annually  brought  to  London 
from  Germany. 

The  male  is  dillinguifned  fropi  the  fe- 
male by  the  fuperior  blacknefs  of  its  crown, 
and  by  the  rich  crimfon  that  adorns  the 
ch€eks,  bread,  belly,  and  throat  of  the 
male  : thofe  of  the  female  being  of  a dirty 
colour:  the  bill  is  black,  Ihort,  and  very 
thick ; the  head  large : the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  are  grey  : the  co- 
verts of  the  wings  are  black;  the 
crolTed  with  a white  line : the  quill- feathers 
dufley,  but  part  of  their  inner  webs  white: 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent-feathers  ' 
white : the  tail  black. 

In  the  fpring  thefe  birds  frequent  our 
gardens,  and  are  very  deftruflive  to  ouf 
fruit-trees,  by  eating  the  tender  buds. 
They  breed  about  the  latter  end  of 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  are  feldom  feeu 
at  that  time  near  houfes,  as  they  chufe  fom^e 
very  retired  place  to  breed  in.  Thefe 
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birds  are  fometimes  wholly  black.  I have 
heard  of  a male  bullfinch  which  had 
changed  its  colours  after  it  had  been  taken 
in  full  feather,  and  with  all  its  fine  teints. 
The  firfl  year  it  began  to  affume  a dull 
hue,  blackening  every  year,  till  in  the 
fourth  it  attained  the  deepeil  degree  of 
that  colour.  This  was  com.nunicated  to 
me  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  White  of  Sel- 
borne.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Northamptonfhire,  gives  another  inftance 
of  fuch  a change,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  year  following,  after  moulting,  theb’rd 
recovered  its  native  colours.  Bullfinches 
fed  entirely  on  hemp-feed  are  aptefi;  to  un- 
dergo this  change. 

§ II.  The  Goldfinch. 

This  is  the  mofl;  beautiful  of  our  hard- 
billed fmall  birds  : whether  we  confider  its 
‘colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  or  the 
mufic  of  its  note.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt 
. with  black  ; the  bafe  is  furrounded  with  a 
ring  of  rich  fcarlet  feathers:  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  is  a black 
line  : the  cheeks  are  white  : the  top  of  the 
head  is  black  ; and  the  white  on  the  cheeks 
IS  bounded  almoft  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  with  black:  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  is  white : the  back,  rump,  and  bread: 
are  of  a fine  pale  tawny  brown,  liglitefl  on 
the  two  lafl : the  belly  is  white:  the  co- 
vert feathers  of  the  wings,  in  the  male, 
are  black : the  quill-feathers  black,  marked 
in  their  middle  with  a beautiful  yellow ; 
the  tips  white  . the  tail  is  black,  but  mod: 
of  the  feathers  marked  near  their  ends  with 
a white  fpot : the  legs  are  white. 

The  female  is  didinguifhed  from  the 
male  by  thefe  notes ; the  feathers  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  in  the  former  are  brown  ; 
in  the  male  black  : the  lelTer  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  brown : and  the  black  and  yel- 
low in  the  wings  of  the  female  are  lefs 
brilliant.  The  young  bird,  before  it  moults, 
is  grey  on  the  head ; and  hence  it  is  term- 
ed by  the  bird-catchers  grey-pate. 

There  is  another  variety  of  goldfinch, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  taken  above  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  which  is  called  by  the 
London  Bird-catchers  a che^erel,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk : 
when  this  fort  is  taken,  it  fells  at  a very 
high  price  ; it  is  didinguilhed  from  the 
common  fort  by  a white  llreak,  or  by  two, 
and  fometimes  three  white  fpots  under  the 
throat. 

Their  note  is  very  fweet,  and  they  are 
much  edeemed  on  that  account,  as  W'ell  as 
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for  their  great  docility.  Toward  winter 
they  afiemble  in  flocks,  and  feed  on  feeds 
of  different  kinds,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
thifile.  It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and  fre- 
quently builds  in  an  apple  or  pear-tree  : 
its  neft  is  very  elegantly  formed  of  fine 
mofs,  liver-worts,  and  bents  on  the  outfide  ; 
lined  firll  with  v/ool  and  hair,  and  then 
with  the  goflin  or  cotton  of  the  fallow.  It 
lays  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep 
purple  fpots  on  the  upper  end. 

This  bird  Teems  to  have  been  the 
aouAT^iq  * of  Ariflotle  : being  the  only  one 
that  we  know  of,  that  could  be  diilin- 
guifhed  by  a golden  fillet  round  its  head, 
feeding  on  the  feeds  of  prickly  plants. 
The  very  ingenious  tranflator  (Dr  Mar- 
ty n)  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
gives  the  name  of  this  bird  to  the  acalan-^ 
this  or  acanthis : 

Littoraque  alcyonen  refonant,  acanthida  duml. 

In  our  account  of  the  Halcyon  of  the  an- 
cients, we  followed  his  opinion ; but  having 
fince  met  with  a paflage  in  Ariflotle,  that 
clearly  proves  that  acanthis  could  not  be 
ufed  in  that  fenfe,  we  beg,  that,  till  we  can 
difeover  what  it  really  is,  the  word  may  be 
rendered  Ihmet ; fince  it  is  impoifible  the 
philofopher  could  diflinguiflia  bird  of  fuch 
flriking  and  brilliant  colours  as  the  gold- 
finch, by  the  epithet  or  bad  co- 

loured ; and  as  he  celebrates  his  aca?ithis 
for  a fine  note,  (pmnv  roi 
both  charaders  will  fuit  the  linnet,  beinp- 
a bird  as  remarkable  for  the  fweetnefs  ,o"f 
its  note,  as  for  the  plainnefs  of  its  plu- 
mage. 

§ 12.  The  Linnet. 

The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  dtiflry,  but  in 
the  fpring  aflhmes  a bluifh  cart  : the  fea- 
thers on  the  head  are  black,  edged  with 
afh-colour;  the  Tides  of  the  neck  deep  aOi- 
colour : the  throat  marked  in  the  middle 
with  a brown  line,  bounded  on  each  fide 
with  a white  one : the  back  black,  bor- 
dered with  reddifh  brown  : the  bottom  of 
the  breaft  is  of  a fine  blood  red,  which 
heightens  in  colour  as  the  fpring  advances  : 
the  belly  white : the  vent-feathers  yellow- 
ilh  : the  Tides  under  the  wings  fpotted  with 
brown  : the  quill-feathers  are  dulky ; the 
lower  part  of  the  nine  firfl  white : the  co- 

* Which  he  places  among  the 
Scaliger  reads  the  word  which  has  no 

meaning  j neither  does  the  critic  fupport  his  al- 
teration with  any  reafons^  Hi/i.  an.  ^87. 
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verts  incumbent  on  them  black  ; the  others 
of  a rcddidi  brown ; the  lowed  order  tipt 
with  a paler  colour:  the  tail  is  a little 
forked,  of  a brown  culour,  edged  with 
white ; the  two  middle  feathers  excepted, 
which  are  bordered  with  dull  red.  The 
females  and  young  birds  wrmt  the  red  fpct 
on  the  bread  ; in  lieu  of  that,  their  breads 
are  marked  with  fiiort  dreaks  of  brown 
pointing  downwards ; the  females  have  alfo 
lefs  white  in  their  \\ings. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  edcemed  for  their 
fong  : they  feed  on  feeds  of  dilFerent  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  eat : the  feed 
of  tlie  ox  ax  is  their  favourite  food  ; 

from  whence  the  name  of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  w'hite 
thorn  : the  outfide  of  their  ned  is  made 
with  mofs  and  bents;  and  lined  with  wool 
and  hair.  They  lay  five  whitiHi  eggs, 
fpotted  like  thofe  of  the  goldlinch. 

§ 13.  The  Canary  Bird. 

This  bird  is  of  the  finch  tribe.  It  was 
originally  peculiar  to  thofe  ides,  to  which 
it  owes  its  name;  the  fame  that  were  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  for- 
tunate. Thehappy  temperament  of  the  air; 
tiie  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  ground 
in  the  varieties  of  fruits ; tlie  fprightly  and 
■chearful  dirpohrion  of  the  inhabitants ; and 
the  harmony  ariling  from  the  number  of 
the  birds  found  there,  procured  them-tliat 
romantic  didindion.  I'hough  the  ancients 
celebrate  the  iflc  of  Canaria  for  the  multi- 
tude of  birds,  they  have  not  mentioned  any 
in  particular.  It  is  probable  then,  that 
our  fpecies  was  not  introduced  into  Eu- 
rc'-pe  till  after  the  fecond  difcovcjry  of  thefe 
iiles,  which  was  between  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  are  uncer- 
tain when  it  frll  made  its  appearance  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Belon,  who 
wrote  in  1555,  is  filent  in  refped  to  thefe 
birds : Gclner  is  the  fird  who  mentions 
them  ; and  Aldrovaud  fpeaks  of  them  as 
rarities  ; that  they  were  very  dear  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  attending  the  bring- 
ing them  from  fo  didaiit  a country,  and 
.that  they  were  purchafed  by  people  of 
rank  alone.  Olina  fays,  that  in  his  time 
tbere  was  a degenerate  fort  found  on  the 
ide  of  Elba,  off  the  coaft  of  Italy,  which 
came  there  originally  by  means  of  a Ihip 
bound  from  the  Canaries  to  Leghorn,  and 
was  wrecked  on  that  illand.  We  once 
‘ fawfome  fmall  birds  brought  diredly  from 
the  Canary  Illands,  that  we  fufped  to  be 
the  genuine  fort ; they  were  of  a dull  green 
.2 
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colour  ; but  as  they  did  not  fing,  W'C  fup- 
pofed  them  to  be  hens.  Thefe  birds  will 
produce  with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and 
the  offspring  is  called  a mule-bird,  becaufe, 
like  that  animal,  it  proves  b.'irren. 

They  are  dill  found  on  the  fane  fpot  to 
which  we  wmre  fird  indebted  for  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  fuch  charming  fongllers ; but 
they  arc  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our 
country,  that  we  a'-e  under  no  neceffity  of 
croffing  the  ocean  for  them. 

§ 14.  The  Sky  Lark. 

The  fength  of  this  fpecies  is  feven  inches 
one-fonrth  : the  breadth  twelve  and  a half; 
the  weight  one  ounce  and  a half : the  tonga- 
broad  and  cloven:  the  bill  {lender:  the 
under  mandible  duficy,  the  lower  yellow  : 
above  the  eyes  is  a yellow  fpot : the  crown 
of  the  head  a reddifh  brown  fpotted  with 
deep  black  : the  hind  part  of  the  head  affi- 
colour : chin  white.  It  has  the  faculty  of 
eredling  the  feathers  of  the  head.  The 
feathers  on  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  dufky  edged  with  reddifh  brown, 
which  is  paler  on  the  latter  : the  quill-fea- 
thers  dufky  : the  exterior  web  edged  with 
W’hite,  that  of  the  others  with  reddifh 
brown  : the  upper  part  of  the  bread  yel- 
low fpotted  with  black  : the  lovver  part  of 
the  body  of  a pale  yellow  : the  exterior 
web,  and  half  of  the  interior  web  next  to 
the  lhaft  of  the  firfl  feather  of  the  tail,  are 
white;  of  the  fecond  only  the  exterior  web; 
the  red  of  thofe  feathers  dufky ; the  others 
are  dufky  edged  with  red  ; thofe  in  the 
middle  deeply  fo,  the  red  very  dightly  : the 
legs  duffiy : foies  of  the  feet  yellow  : the 
hind  claw  very  long  and  drait. 

This  and  the  wood-lark  are  the  only 
birds  that  fing  as  they  By  ; this  raifing  its 
note  as  it  fcai  s,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite 
dies  away  as  it  defeends.  It  will  often  foar 
to  fuch  a height,  that  we  are  charmed  with 
the  mufic  when  we  lofe  fight  of  the  fong- 
der  ; it  alfo  begins  its  fong  before  the  ear- 
lied  dawn.  Milton,  in  his  Allegro,  mod 
beautifully  expreffes  thefe  circumdances : 
and  Bilhop  Newton  obferves,  that  the  beaur 
tiful  feene  that  Milton  exhibits  of  rural 
chearfulnefs,  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  a 
fine  piiSlure  of  the  regularity  of  his  life, 
and  the  innocency  of  his  own  mind ; thus 
he  deferibes  himfelf  as  in  a fituation 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  finging  ftartle  the  dull  night, 

P'rom  his  watch  tower  in  the  fkies. 

’Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

It  continues  its  harmony  feveral  months, 

beginning 
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j beginning  early  in  the  fpring,  on  pairing. 

I In  the  winter  they  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks, 

I grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in  great 
I numbers  for  oar  tables.  They  build  their 
neft  on  the  ground,  beneath  fome  clod ; 

I forming  it  of  hay,  dry  fibres,  &Ci  and  lay 
I four  or  five  eggs. 

< The  place  thefe  birds  are  taken  in  the 
greatefl:  quantity,  is  the  neiglibourhood  of 
iDunibble:  the  fearon  begins  about  the 
: fourteenth  of  September,  and  ends  the 
I tvventy-fifth  cf  February  ; and  during  that 
fpace  about  4000  dozen  are  caught,  which 
fupply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 
Thofe  caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap- 
nets of  fifteen  yards  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth;  and  are  enticed  within 
their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking- 
glafs,  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood,  and  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nets,  which  are  put  in 
a quick  whirling  motion,  by  a firing  the 
larker  commands;  he  alfo  makes  u(e  of 
a decoy  lark.  Thefe  nets  are  ufed  only 
till  the  fourteenth  of  November,  for  the 
larks  will  not  dare,  or  frolick  in  the  air 
except  in  fine  funny  weather  ; and  of 
courfe  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  Inare. 
When  the  weather  grows  gloomy,  the  lar- 
ker changes  his  engine,  and  makes  ufe  of 
a trammel -net  twenty -feven  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad  ; which 
is  put  on  two  poles  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
carried  by  men  under  each  arm,  who  pafs 
over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground  as 
a fetting  dog ; when  they  hear  or  feel  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and 
fo  the  birds  are  taken. 

§ 15.  The  NrCHTINGALE. 

The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from 
night,  and  the  Saxon  word  galan,  to  fing; 
exprelTive  of  the  time  of  its  melody.  In 
fize  it  is  equal  to  the  redllart ; but  longer 
bodied,  and  more  elegantly  made.  The 
colours  are  very  plain.  The  head  and 
back  are  of  a pale  tawny,  dallied  wdth 
olive  ; the  tail  is  of  a deep  tawny  red  : the 
throat,  bread,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
of  a light  glofly  alh-colour : the  lower  bel- 
ly almofl:  white  : the  exterior  v/ebs  of  the 
quill-feathers  are  of  a dull  reddifli  brown  ; 
the  interior  of  brownifli  afh-colour : the 
irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eyes  remarkably 
large  and  piercing  : the  legs  and  feet  a 
deep  afli-colour. 

This  bird,  the  mod  famed  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  for  the  variety,  length,  and 
fweetnefs  of  its  notes,  vifits  England  the 


beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Au' 
gufl.  It  is  a fpecies  that  docs  not  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  idand.  It  is  not  found  in 
North  Wales;  or  in  any  of  the  Englifh 
counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkfhire, 
where  they  are  met  with  in  great  plenty 
about  Doncader.  They  have  been  alfo 
heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrewfbury.  It  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  this  bird  does  not 
migrate  fo  far  wed  as  Devonfhireand  Corn- 
wall ; counties  where  the  feaibns  are  fo 
very  mild,  that  myrtles  flounlli  in  the  open 
air  during  the  whole  year:  neither  are  they 
found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  them  in 
his  lid  of  Scotch  birds  ; but  they  certainly 
are  unknown  in  that  part  ol  Great  Britain, 
probably  from  the  fcarcity  ar.d  the  recent 
imrodu(5lion  of  hedges  there.  Yet  they 
vifit  Sweden,  a much  more  levere  climate. 
With  us  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and 
low  coppices ; and  generally  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  bulk,  fo  that  they  are  very 
rarely  feen.  They  form  their  ned  of  oak- 
leaves,  a few  bents,  and  reeds.  The  eggs 
are  of  a deep  brown.  When  the  young 
fird  come  abroad,  and  are  helplefs,  the 
old  birds  make  a plaintive  and  jarring  noife. 
with  a fort  of  fnapping  as  if  in  menace, 
purfuing  along  the  hedge  the  padengers. 

They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening, 
and  continue  it  the  whole  night.  Thefe 
their  vigils  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the 
antients : the  flumbers  of  thefe  birds  were 
proverbial ; and  not  to  red  as  much  as  the 
nightingale,  expreffed  a very  bad  deeper 
This  was  the  favourite  bird  of  the  Britifli 
poet,  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing it,  and  almod  condantly  noting  its 
love  of  folitude  and  night.  How  finely 
does  it  ferve  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn 
feenery  of  his  Penlerofo ; when  he  de» 
feribes  it 

In  her  faddeft  fweeteft  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night ; 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 

Gently  o’er  th’  accuftom’d  oak  5 

Sweet  bird,  that  {hunn’fi  the  noife  of  folly, 

Moft  mufical,  rnnll  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntiel's,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I woo  to  hear  thy  evening  long. 

In  another  place  he  dyles  it  the  fdenm 
bird ; and  again  fpeaks  of  it. 

As  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  fhadieft  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nodlfurnal  note. 

* ^lian  var.  hlft.  577.  b ih  in  the  text  and 
note.  It  muft  be  remarked,  t'  at  nightingales  fing 
alfo  in  the  day. 
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The  reader  mufl  excufe  a few  more 
quotations  from  the  fame  poet,  on  the  fame 
lubjeft:  the  firft  defcribes  the  approach  of 
evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all  animals  to 
their  repofe : 

Silence  accompanied  ; for  bead  and  bird, 

They  to  their  graffy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefts 
Were  flunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  defcant  fung. 

When  Eve  palfed  the  irkfome  night  pre- 
ceding her  fall,  (he,  in  a dream,  imagines 
herfelf  thus  reproached  with  lofmg  the 
beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too  long 
a repofe ; 

Why  fleep’ll:  thou,  Eve  ? now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  fllent,  fave  where  fllence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweetefl:  his  love-labour’d  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fing  their  nuptial  fong, 
and  lull  them  to  reft.  How  rapturous  are 
the  following  lines  ! how  expreflive  of  the 
delicate  fenfibility  of  our  Milton’s  tender 
ideas ! 

The  earth 

Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 

|nyous  the  birds:  frefli  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper’d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  ftirub, 
Difporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafte  the  evening  ftar 
On  his  hill- top  to  light  the  bridal  lanop. 

Thefe,  lull’d  by  nightingales,  embracing  flept  j 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower’d  rofes,  which  the  morn  repair’d. 

Thefe  quotations  from  the  beft  judge  of 
melody,  we  thought  due  to  the  fweeteft  of 
our  feathered  chorifters ; and  we  believe 
no  reader  of  tafte  will  think  them  te- 
dious. 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  among 
the  ancients,  who  hath  attended  to  the 
circumftance  of  this  bird’s  fmging  in  the 
night-time. 

Qualis  populea  ircerens  Philomela  fub  umbra 
AmiiTos  queritur  feetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obfervans  nido  implumcs  detraxit:  at  ilia 
Flet  nodem,  ramoque  fedens  miferabile  carmen 
Integral,  et  mtsflis  late  loca  queftibus  implet. 

Georg.  IV.  1.  511, 

'As  Philomel  in  poplar  fliades,  alone, 

For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a mother’s  moan, 
Which  fome  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his 

From  the  warm  neft,  unfledg’d  hath  dragg’d  away  j 
I ercht  on  a bow,  flie  all  night  long  complains, 

And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeared  ftrains. 

F.  War  TON. 

Pliny  has  deferibed  the  warbling  notes 


of  this  bird,  with  an  elegance  thatbefpeaks 
an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  tafte  : notwith. 
Handing  that  his  words  have  been  cited  by 
moft  other  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  yet 
fuch  is  the  beauty,  and  in  general  the  truth 
of  his  exprelTions,  that  they  cannot  be  too 
much  ftudisd  by  lovers  of  natural  hif- 
tory. We  muft  obferve  notwithrtanding, 
that  a few  of  his  thoughts  are  more  to  be 
admired  for  their  vivacity  than  for  ftrift 
philofophical  reafoning  ; but  thefe  few  are 
eafily  diftinguilhable. 

§ 16.  The  Red  Breast. 

This  bird,  though  fo  very  petulant  as  to 
be  at  conftant  war  with  its  own  tribe,  yet 
is  remarkably  fociable  with  mankind  : in 
the  winter  it  frequently  makes  one  of  the 
family ; and  takes  refuge  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafon  even  by  our  fire-fides.  1 
Thomfon  * has  prettily  deferibed  the  an-  j 
nual  vifits  of  his  gueft.  i 

The  Red-breast,  facred  to  the  houfliold  gods. 
Wifely  regardful  of  th’  embroiling  fley, 

In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  fhiverjng  mates,  and  pays  to  traded  Man  , 

His  annual  vifit.  Half  afraid,  he  firft 
Againft  the  window  beats  J then,  brifk,  alights  | 

On  the  warm  hearth  ; then,  hopping  o’er  the  floor^ 
Eye^  all  the  fmiling  family  afkance,  ! 

And  pecks  and  ftarts,  -and  wonders  where  he  is  t 
’Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attradl  his  flender  feet. 

The  great  beauty  of  that  celebrated  poet 
confifls  in  his  elegant  and  juft  deferiptions 
of  the  oeconomy  of  animals  ; and  the  happy 
ufe  he  hath  made  of  natural  knowledge,  in 
deferiptive  poetry^  (bines  through  almoft 
every  page  of  his  Seafons.  The  aifedlion 
this  bird  has  for  mankind,  is  alfo  recorded 
in  that  antient  ballad.  The  habes  in  the 
nvood-y  a compofition  of  a moft  beautiful 
and  pathetic  fimplicity.  It  is  the  firft  trial 
of  our  humanity : the  child  that  refrains 
from  tears  on  hearing  that  read,  gives  but 
a bad  prefage  of  the  tendernefs  of  his  fu- 
ture fenfations. 

In  the  fpring  this  bird  retires  to  breed  in 
the  thickeft  covers,  or  the  moft  concealed 
holes  of  walls  and  other  buildings.  The 
eggs  are  of  a dull  white,  fprinkled  with 
reddiih  fpots.  Its  fong  is  remarkably  fine 
and  foft;  and  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we 
enjoy  it  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter,  and 
early  in  the  I'pring,  and  even  through  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  its  notes  are  part 

* In  his  Seafons,  vide  Winter,  line  246. 

of 
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fef  that  time  drowned  in  the  general  war- 
ble of  the  feafon.  Many  of  the  autumnal 
fongfters  feem  to  be  the  young  cock  red  - 
breafts  of  that  year. 

The  bill  is  dulky  ; the  forehead,  chin, 
throat,  and  breaft  are  of  a deep  orange- 
colour  : the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back  and  tail  are  of  a deep  afli-colour, 
tinged  with  green  : the  wings  rather  dark- 
, er ; the  edges  inclining  to  yellow  : the  legs 
and  feet  dulky. 

§ 17.  The  Wren. 

The  wren  may  be  placed  among  the 
fnelt  of  our  linging  birds.  It  continues 
its  fong  throughout  the  winter,  excepting 
during  the  frofts.  It  makes  its  nell  in  a 
very  curious  manner;  of  an  oval  fliape, 
very  deep,  with  a fmall  hole  in  the  middle 
for  egrefs  and  regrefs ; the  external  mate- 
rial is  mofs,  within  it  is  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers.  It  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen 
eggs ; and  as  often  brings  up  as  many 
young;  which,  as  Mr.  Ray  obferves,  may 
be  ranked  among  thofe  daily  miracles  that 
we  take  no  notice  of ; that  it  fiiould  feed 
fuch  a number  without  palTing  over  one, 
and  that  too  in  utter  darknefs. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  wren  are  of  a deep  reddifti  brown: 
above  each  eye  is  a drcke  of  white  : the 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are 
marked  with  flender  tranfverfe  black  lines ; 
the  quill- feathers  with  bars  of  black  and 
red.  The  throat  is  of  a yellowilh  white. 
The  belly  and  fides  eroded  with  narrow 
dulky  and  pale  reddilh  brov/n  lines.  The 
tail  is  eroded  with  dufky  bars. 

§ 18.  The  Swift. 

This  fpecies  is  the  larged:  of  our  fw^al- 
lows  ; but  the  weight  is  mod:  difproportion- 
ately  fmall  to  its  extent  of  wing  of  any 
bird  ; the  former  being  fcarce  one  ounce, 
the  latter  eighteen  inches.  The  length 
near  eight.  The  feet  of  this  bird  are  fo 
fmall,  that  the  adion  of  walking  and  of 
rifing  from  the  ground  is  extremely  didi- 
cult; fo  that  nature  hath  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furnilhing  it  with  ample  means 
for  an  ealy  and  continual  dight.  It  is  more 
on  the  wing  than  any  other  fwallows ; its 
flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  attended  with* 
a fhrill  feream.  It  reds  by  clinging  againd: 
fomewall  or  other  apt  body;  from  whence 
Klein  llyles  this  fpecies  Hirundo  muraria. 
It  breeds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in 
flecplcs,  and  other  lofty  buildings ; makes 


its  ned  of  grades  and  feathers ; and  lays 
only  tw'o  eggs,  of  a white  colour.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  a glody  dark  looty  colour,  only 
the  chin  is  marked  with  a white  fpot : but 
by  being  fo  condantly  expofed  to  all  wea- 
thers, the  glofs  of  the  plumage  is  lod  be- 
fore it  retires,  I cannot  trace  them  to 
their  winter  quarters,  uniefsin  one  iiidance 
of  a pair  found  adhering  by  their  claws  and 
in  a torpid  date,  in  February  1766,  under 
the  roof  of  Longnor  chapel,  Shropdiire : 
on  being  brought  to  a fire,  they  revived 
and  moved  about  the  room.  I'he  feet  are 
of  a particular  drudure,  all  the  toes  hand- 
ing forward  ; the  lead  condds  of  only  one 
bone  ; Uie  others  of  an  equal  number,  viz. 
two  each;  in  which  they  dilFer  from  thofe 
of  ail  other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about  four- 
teen days  later  than  the  fand  martin;  but 
differs  greatly  in  the  time  of  its  departure, 
retiring  invariably  about  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gud,  being  the  fird  of  the  genus  that  leaves 
us.  , 

The  fabuloushidory  of  the  Manucodiata, 
or  bird  of  Faradife,  is  in  the  hidory  of  this 
fpecies  in  great  meafure  verified.  It  was 
believed  to  have  no  feet,  to  live  upon-  the 
celedial  dew,  to  float  perpetually  on  the 
Indian  air,  and  to  perform  all  its  fundions 
in  that  element. 

The  Swift  adlually  performs  what  has 
been  in  thefe  enlightened  times  difproved 
of  the  former;  except  the  fmall  time  it 
takes  in  fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to 
incubation,  every  other  adion  is  done  on 
wing.  The  materials  of  its  ned  it  colleds 
either  as  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the  fiirface 
in  its  fweeping  flight.  Its  food  is  unde- 
niably the  infeds  that  nil  the  air.  Its  driuk 
is  taken  in  tranfient  fips  from  the  water’s 
furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  are  per- 
formed on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have 
attended  to  them  in  a dnefummer’s  morn- 
ing, but  mud  have  feen  them  make  their 
aerial  courfes  at  a great  height,  encirclinp- 
a certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  deady  motion. 
*On  a fudden  they  fall  into  each  other’s 
embraces,  then  drop  precipitate  with  a 
loud  fhriek  for  numbers  of  yards.  This 
is  the  critical  conjundurc,  and  to  be  no 
more  wondered  at,  than  that  infeds  (a  fa- 
miliar indance)  faould  difeharge  the  fame 
duty  in  the  fame  element. 

Thefe  birds  and  fwallows  are  inveterate 
enemies  to  hawks.  The  moment  one  ap- 
pears, they  attack  him  immediately  ; tne 
iwifts  fcon  defid:  but  the  fwallows  purfue 
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and  perfecute  thofe  rapacious  birds,  till  they 
have  entirely  driven  them  away, 

Swifcs  delight  in  fultry  thundry  weather, 
and  feem  thence  to  receive  frefh  fpirits. 
T hey  fly  in  thofe  times  in  fmiill  parties 
with  particular  violence  ; and  as  they  piTs 
near  fleeples,  towers,  or  any  edifices  where 
their  mates  perform  the  office  of  incuba- 
tion, emit  a loud  feream,  a fort  of  ferenade, 
as  Mr.  White  fuppofes,  to  their  refpe^live 
females. 

To  the  curious  monograpliics  on  the 
fwallow  t]*ibe,  of  that  worthy  correfpondent, 
I mufl  acknowledge  mylelf  indebted  for 
numbers  of  the  remarks  above-mentioned. 

§ 19*  the  Difappearance  cfSnvallo^'s. 

There  are  three  opinions  among  natu- 
ralifls  concerning  the  manner  the  fwallow 
tribe  diipofe  of  themfelves  after  their  dif- 
appearance fromthecountriesinwhich  they 
make  their  fiimmer  refidence.  Herodotus 
mentions  one  fpecies  that  r»  fide  in  Egypt 
the  whole  year : P rofper  Alpinus  aflerts  the 
fame;  and  Mr.  Loten,  late  governor  of 
Ceylon,  affured  us,  that  thofe  of  Java  never 
remove.  Thefeexcepted,every  other  known 
kind  obferve  a periodical  migration,  or  re- 
treat. The  fwallows  of  the  cold  Norway, 
and  of  North  America,of  thediflantKamt- 
Ichatka,  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
of  Aleppo,  and  of  the  hot  Jamaica,  all 
agree  in  this  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a defecT  of  infed  food 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  is  a fufficient 
reafon  for  thefe  birds  to  quit  them  ; but 
fince  tlie  fame  caufe  probably  does  not  fub- 
filt  in  the  warm  climates,  recourfe  fhould 
be  had  to  fome  other  reafon  for  their  va- 
nifhing. 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  firft  has  the 
utmoft  appearance  of  probability ; which  is, 
that  they  remove  nearer  the  fun,  where  they 
can  find  a continuance  of  their  natural  diet, 
and  a temperature  of  air  fuiting  their  con- 
flitutions.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome 
fpecies  of  European  fwallows,  has  been 
proved  beyond  contradiction  (as  above 
cited)  by  M.  Adanfon.  We  often  obferve 
them  collected  in  flocks  innumerable  on 
cluirches,  on  rocks,  and  on  trees,  previous 
to  their  departure  hence ; and  Mr.  Collin- 
fon  proves  their  return  here  in  perhaps 
equal  numbers,  by  two  curious  relations  of 
undoubted  credit : the  one  communicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Wright,  mafter  of  a fhip ; 
the  other  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager; 
who  both  deferibed  (to  the  fame  purpofe/ 
what  happened  to  each  in  their  voyages. 


Returning  home  (fays  Sir  Charles)  in 
“ the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  I came  into 
“ founding  in  our  channel,  a great  flock  of 
“ fwallows  came  and  fettled  on  all  my  rig- 

ging,  every  rope  was  covered ; they  hung 
“ on  one  another  like  a fvvarm  of  bees ; the 

decks  and  carving  were  filled  witii  them. 

‘‘  They  feemed  almoll  famifhed  and  fpent, 

**  and  were  only  feathers  and  bones;  but 
“ being  recruited  with  a night’s  rell,  took 

their  flight  in  the  morning.”  This  vail: 
fatigue,  proves  that  their  journey  mud;  have 
been  very  great,  confidering  the  amazing 
fwiftnefs  of  thefe  birds,  in  all  probability 
they  had  crofled  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
were  returning  from  the  flioresof  Senegal, 
or  other  parts  of  Africa;  fo  that  this  ac- 
count from  that  moil:  able  and  honefl  Tea- 
man, confirms  the  later  information  of  M. 
Adanfon. 

Mr.  White,  on  Michaelmas-day  1768, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  ocular  proof 
of  what  may  reafonably  be  fiippofecl  an  ac- 
tual migration  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that 
morning  very  early  between  his  houfe  and 
the  coafl,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
he  was  environed  with  a thick  fog,  but  on 
a large  wild  heath  the  mill:  began  to  break, 
and  difeovered  to  him  numberiefs  fwallows, 
cluflered  on  the  Handing  bufhes,  as  if  they 
had  rooked  there  : as  Toon  as  the  fun  burlf 
out,  they  were  inllantly  on  wing,  and  with 
an  eafy  and  placid  flight  proceeded  towards 
the  fea.  After  this  he  faw  no  more  flocks, 
only  now  and  then  a flraggler  *. 

This  rendezvous  of  Iwaliows  about  the 
fame  time  of  year  is  very  common  on  the 
willows,  in  the  little  ifles  in  the  Thames, 
They  feem  to  affemble  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  as  thofe  in  Ham pfliire,  notwithftanding 
no  one  yet  has  been  eye-witnefs  of  their 
departure.  On  the  26th of  September  lalf, 
two  gentlemen  who  happened  to  lie  at  Mai- 
denhead bridge,  furnlflied  at  leafl  a proof 
of  the  multitudes  there  aflembled : they 
went  by  torch-light  to  an  adjacent  ifle,  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  brought  alhore 
fifty  dozen  ; for  they  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  draw  the  willow  twigs  through 
their  hands,  the  birds  never  ftirring  they 
were  taken. 

^ In  Kalm’s  Voyage  to  America,  is  a remark- 
able inftance  of  the  diftant  flight  of  fwallows;  for 
one  lighted  on  the  Ihip  he  was  in,  September  2d, 
when  he  had  pafl'ed  only  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  His  paflage  was  uncommonly 
quick,  being  performed  from  Deal  to  Philaddphia  ^ 
in  lefs  than  fix  weeks;  and  when  this  accident 
happened,  he  was  fourteen  days  fail  frosn  Cape 
Hinlopen. 
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The  northern  naturrJids  will  perhaps 
fay,  that  this  alTembly  met  for  the  purpofe 
of  plunging  into  their  fubaqueous  winter 
quarters ; but  was  that  the  cafe,  they  would 
never  efcape  difcovery  in  a river  perpetu- 
ally fifhed  as  the  Thames,  fome  of  them 
mud  inevitably  be  brought  up  in  the  nets 
that  harafs  that  water. 

The  fecond  notion  has  great  antiquity  on 
its  fide.  Arillotle  and  Pliny  give,  as  their 
belief,  that  fwallows  do  not  remove  very  fir 
from  their  lummer  habitation,  but  winter  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that  time 
.lofe  their  feathers.  The  former  part  of 
their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  feveral 
ingenious  men  ; and,  of  late,  feveral  proofs 
have  been  brought  of  fome  fpecies,  at  lead, 
having  been  difcovered  in  a torpid  date. 
Mr.  Collinfonfavouted  us  with  theevidence 
of  three  gentlemen,  eye-witnefies  to  num- 
bers of  land  martins  being  drawn  out  of  a 
cliff  on  rh«  Rhine,  in  the  month  of  March 
1762.  And  the  honourable  Daines  Bar- 
rington communicated  to  us  the  following 
fabt,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  that  numbers  of  fwallows  have  been 
found  in  old  dry  walls,  and  in  fandhills  near 
his  lordlhip’s  feat  in  Ead  Lothian  ; not  once 
only,  but  from  year  to  year;  and  that  when 
they  were  expofed  to  the  warmth  of  a fire, 
they  revived.  We  have  alfo  heard  of  the 
fame  annual  difcoveries  near  Morpu^th  in 
Northumberland,  but  cannot  fpeak  of  them 
with  the  fame  adurance  as  the  two  former : 
neither  in  the  two  lad  indances  are  we 
certain  of  the  particular  fpecies. 

Other  witnedes  crowd  on  us,  to  prove 
the  refidence  of  thofe  birds  in  a torpid 
date  during  the  fevere  feafon. 

Fird,  In  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suflex ; as 
was  feen  on  the  fall  of  a great  fragment 
fome  years  ago. 

Secondly,  In  a decayed  hollow  tree  that 
was  cut  down  near  Dolgelli,  in  Merioneth- 
ihire. 

Thirdly,  In  a did'  near  Whitby,  York- 
fhire ; where,  on  digging  out  a fox,  whole 
bufhels  of  fwallows  were  found  in  a torpid 
condition.  And, 

Ladly,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Conway,  of 
Sychton,  Flintfhire,  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
communicate  the  following  fad:  A few 
years  ago,  on  looking  down  an  old  lead- 
mine  in  that  county,  he  obferved  numbers 
of  fwallows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the 
(haft,  feemingly  afjeep ; and  on  flinging 
fome  gravel  on  them,  they  jud  moved,  but 
Dover  attempted  to  fly  or  change  their 


place;  this  was  between  All  Saints  and 
Chridmas. 

Thefe  are  doubtlefs  the  lurking-places 
oftlic  latter  hatches,  or  of  thofe  young  birds, 
who  are  incapable  of  didant  migrations. 
There  they  continue  infenfible  and  rigid  ; 
but  like  flies,  may  fometimes  be  re-animat- 
ed by  an  unfeafonable  hot  day  in  the  midd 
of  winter:  for  very  near  Chridmas  a few 
appeared  on  tlie  moulding  of  a window  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  a remarkably 
warm  nook,  which  prematurely  fet  their 
blood  In  motion,  having  the  fame  effed  as 
laying  them  before  the  fire  at  the  fame 
time  of  year.  Others  have  been  known  to 
make  this  premature  appeara«ce ; but  as 
foon  as  the  cold  natural  to  the  feafon  re- 
turns, they  withdraw  again  to  their  former 
retreats. 

I fhall  conclude  with  one  argument 
drawn  from  the  very  late  hatches  of  two 
fpecies. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Odober  1767,  a 
martin  was  feen  in  Southwark,  flying  in 
and  out  of  its  ned : and,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  fame  month,  four  or  five  fwal- 
lows were  obferved  hovering  round  and 
fettling  on  the  county  horpilal  at  Oxford. 
As  thefe  birds  mud  have  been  of  a late 
hatch,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  at  folate 
a feafon  of  the  year  they  would  attempt, 
from  one  of  our  midland  counties,  a voyage 
almod  as  far  as  the  equator  to  Senegal  or 
Goree:  we  are  therefore  confirmed  in  our 
notion,  that  there  is  only  a partial  migra- 
tion of  thefe  birds ; and  that  the  feeble  late 
hatches  conceal  themfelves  in  tliis  coun- 

try- 

The  above  are  circumdances  we  cannot 
but  affent  to,  though  feemingly  coritra- 
didory  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature  in 
regard. to  other  birds.  VVe  mud,  therefore, 
divide  our  -belief  relating  to  thefe  two  fo 
different  opinions,  and  conclude,  that  one 
part  of  the  fwallow  tribe  migrate,  and  that 
others  have  their  winter  quarters  near 
home.  If  it  fhould  be  demanded,  why 
fwallows  alone  are  found  in  a torpid  date, 
and  not  the  other  many  fpecies  of  foft  bil- 
led birds,  which  likewife  difappear  about 
the  fame  time  ? The  following  reafon  may 
be  afligned  : 

No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as 
fwallows,  none  fly  ydth  fuch  fwiftnefs  and 
rapidity,  none  are  obliged  to  fuch  fudden 
and  various  evolutions  in  their  flight,  none 
are  at  fuch  pains  to  take  their  prey,  and  w« 
may  add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  in- 

ceffantly; 
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ceilkntl)';  all  thefe  occafson  a va (I  expence 
of  lirength,  and  of  fpirits,  and  may  give 
fach  a texture  to  the  blood,  that  other  ani- 
mals cannot  experience  ; and  fo  difpofe,  or 
we  may  lay,  necelTitate,  this  tribe  of  birds, 
or  part  of  them,  at  lead,  to  a repofe  mors 
lading  than  that  of  any  others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  nrfi;  fight, 
too  amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  men- 
tion, if  it  was  not  that  fome  of  the  learned 
have  been  credulou's  enough  to  deliver,  for 
what  has  the  drongeil  appearance  of 
impoiTibility ; we  mean,  the  relation  of 
fwallows  paiTing  the  winter  immerfed  under 
ice,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  lodged  be- 
neath the  water  of  the  fea  at  the  foot  of 
rocks.  The  hrlt  who  broached  this  opi- 
nion, was  Olaus  Magnus,  Archbidiop  of 
Upfal,  who  very  gravely  informs  us,  that 
thefe  birds  are  often  found  in  cluilercd 
mades,  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wdng  to  wing,  foot  to 
foot;  and  that  they  creep  down  the  reeds 
in  autumn  to  their  fubaqueous  retreats. 
That  when  old  fifnermen  difeover  fuch  a 
rnafs',  they  throw  it  into  the  water  again  ; 
but  w'hen  young  inexperienced  ones  take  it, 
they  will,  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a lire, 
bring  them  indeed  to  the  ufe  of  their  wings, 
which  will  continue  but  a very  lliort  time, 
being  ow'ing  to  a premature  and  forced 
revival. 

That  the  good  Archbifliop  did  not  want 
credulity,  in  other  inllances,  appears  from 
this,  that  after  having  docked  the  bottoms 
of  the  lakes  with  birds,  he  dorcs  the  clouds 
with  mice,  v.'hich  fometimes  fall  in  plenti- 
ful Ihowers  on  Norway  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given 
credit  to  the  fubmerfion  of  fwallows ; and 
K-lein  patronifes  the  doflrine  drongiy,  giv- 
ing the  following  hidory  of  their  fnanner 
of  retiring,  which  he  received  from  fome 
countrymen  and  others.  They  alTerted, 
that  fometimes  the  fwallows  'ad’embled  in 
numbers  on  a reed,  till  it  broke  and  funk 
with  them  to  the  bottom ; and  their  immer- 
fion  was  preluded  by  a dirge  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  length.  That  others  would 
unite  in  laying  hold  of  a draw  with  their 
bills,  and  fo  plunge  down  in  fociety.  Others 
again  would  foim  a large  mafs,  by  clinging 
together  with  their  feet,  and  fo  commit 
themfelvcs  to  the  deep. 

Such  are  the  relations  given  by  thofe  that 
are  fond  of  this  opinion,  and  though  deli- 
vered without  exaggeration,  mud  provoke 
a fjnilc.  They  afiign  not  the  fmallcd  rea- 


fon  to  account  for  thefe  birds  being  able  t® 
endure  lb  long  a fubmerfion  without  being 
fudocated,  or  without  decaying,  in  an  cle- 
ment fo  unnatural  to  fo  delicate  a bird; 
when  we  know  that  the  otter  *,  the  corvo- 
rant,  and  the  grebes,  foon  peridt,  if  caught 
under  ice,  or  entangled  in  nets : and  it  is 
well  known,  that  thofe  animals  will  conti- 
nue much  longer  under  water  than  any 
other,  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  that 
particular  firudlure  of  heart,  necedary  for 
a long  refidence  beneath  that  element. 


§20.  Small  Birds  ^Flight. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  London  (and  parti- 
cularly about  Shoreditch)  are  feveral  wea- 
vers and  other  tradefmen,  who,  during  the 
months  of  Cflober  and  March,  get  their 
livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and  we  may 
fay,  a fcientifiC  method  of  bird- catching, 
which  is  totally  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  reafon  of  this  trade  being  confined 
to  fo  fmall  a cornnafs,  arifes  from  there  be- 
ing no  confiderable  fale  for  finging-birds 
except  in  the  metropolis : as  the  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  tha 
fame  time  mufi  be  carried  on  a man’s  back, 
it  prevents  the  biid-catchers  going  toabove 
three  or  fcuir  miles  dillance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  mud  have 
been  long  praflifed,  as  it  is  brought  to  a 
mod  fydematical  perfection,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  a very  confiderable  expence. 

The  nets  are  a mod  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanifm,  are  generally  twelve  yards  and 
a half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a half  wide; 
and  no  one  on  bare  infpeClion  would  ima- 
gine that  a bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in 
all  its  motions)  could  be  catched  by  the 
'nets  flapping  over  each  other,  till  he  be- 

* Though  entirely  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  of 
the  iinpofiibility  of  thel'e  relations;  )et,  defirous 
of  firengthening  our  opinion  with  fome  better 
authority,  we  applied  to  that  able  anatomift,  Mr. 
John  Hunter;  who  was  fo  obliging  to  inform  us, 
that  he  had  dillefted  many  Iwallows,  but  found 
nothing  in  them  dift'erent  from  other  birds  as  to 
the  organs  of  refpiration.  That  all  thofe  animals 
which  he  had  dilfc^led  of  the  clafs  that  fleep  du- 
ring winter,  fuch  as  lizards,  frogs,  &;c.  had  a very 
di/Teient  conformation  as  to  thofe  organs.  That 
all  thefe  animals,  he  believes,  do  breathe  in  their 
torpid  ftate;  and  as  far  as  his  experience  reaches, 
he  knows  they  do;  and  that  therefore  he  efteems 
it  a very  wild  opinion,  that  terrcftrial  animals 
can  remain  any  long  time  under  water  without 
drowning. 
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comes  eye-witncfs  of  ihc  pullers  feldom 
failing 

The  wild  birds ^ (as  the  bird-catchers 
term  it)  chiefly  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  part  of  September  and  Novem- 
ber; as  the  flight  in  March  is  much  lefs 
confiderable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It 
IS  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  birds  of  flight  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance precifely  at  the  fame  time,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.  The  Pippet  f , for  example, 
begins  to  fly  about  Michaelmas,  and  then 
the  Woodlark,  Linnet,  Goldfinch,  Chaf- 
finch, Greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of  dight 
fucceed;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to  be 
caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other 
time,  and  more  particularly  the  Pippet  and 
the  Woodlark. 

Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and 
March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from 
day  break  to  noon,  though  there  is  after- 
wards a fmall  flight  from  two  till  night; 
but  this  however  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets 
at  noon. 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the 
naturalitt  whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of 
certain  birds  can  arife.  As  the  ground 
however  is  ploughed  during  the  months  of 
Odlober  and  March  for  fowing  the  winter 
and  lent  corn,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  are 
thus  fupplied  with  a great  profufion  both 
of  feeds  and  infedls,  which  they  cannot  fo 
eafily  procure  at  any  other  feafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an- 
other circumfiance,  to  be  obferved  during 
their  flitting,  viz.  that  they  fly  always 
againfl;  the  wind ; hence,  there  is  great 
contention  amongfi  the  bird-catchers  who 
fliall  gain  that  point ; if  (for  example)  it  is 
weflerly,  the  bird  catcher  who  lays  his  nets 
moll  to  the  eaft,  is  fure  almoil  of  catching 
every  thing,  provided  his  call-birds  are 
good  : a gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-wefl:  ge- 
nerally produces  the  bell  fport. 

The  bird-catcher  who  is  a fubftantial 
man,  and  hath  a proper  apparatus  for  this 
purpofe,  generally  carries  with  him  five  or 
fix  linnets  (of  which  more  are  caught  than 
any  finging  bird)  two  goldfinches,  two 
greenfinches,  one  woodlark,  one  redpoll, 

* Thefe  nets  are  known  in  moft  parts  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  day-nets  or  clap-nets  ; but  all 
we  have  feen  are  far  inferior  in  their  mechanlfm 
t-o  thofe  ufed  near  London. 

A fmall  fpecies  of  Lark,  but  which  is  infe- 
rior to  other  birds  of  that  genus  in  point  of 
fuDg. 


a yellow  hammer,  titlark,  and  aberdavine, 
and  perhaps  a bullfinch;  thefe  are  placed 
at  fmall  dillarxes  from  the  nets  in  little 
cages.  He  hath,  befides,  what  are  call- 
ed flur-birds,  which  are  placed  within  the 
nets,  are  raifed  upon  tne  fiur*,  and  gent- 
ly let  down  at  the  time  the  wild  bird  ap- 
proaches them.  Thefe  generally  confifl; 
of  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch,  and  the  green- 
finch, which  are  lecured  to  the  flur  by  what 
is  called  a Iracef;  a contrivance  that  fe- 
cures  the  birds  without  doing  any  injujy 
to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a fu- 
periority  between  bird  and  bird,  from  the 
one  being  more  in  fong  than  the  other ; the 
bird-catchers  contrive  that  their  call-birds 
Ihould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a 
clofe  box,  under  two  or  three  folds  of  blan- 
kets, and  leave  their  dung  in  the  cage  to 
raife  a greater  heat;  in  which  (late  they 
continue,  being  perhaps  examined  but  once 
a week  to  have  frefh  water.  As  for  food, 
the  air  is  fo  putrid,  that  they  eat  little  dur- 
ing the  whole  flate  of  confinement,  which 
lafts  about  a month.  The  birds  frequently 
die  under  the  operation  % ; and  hence  the 
value  of  a flopped  bird  rifes  greatly. 

When  the  bird  hath  thus  prematurely 
moulted,  he  is  in  fong,  whilfl  the  wild  birds 
are  out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and 
more  piercing  than  that  of  a wild  one;  but 
it  is  not  only  in  his  note  he  receives  an  al- 
teration, the  plumage  is  equally  improved. 
The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
goldfinch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and 
more  vivid,  together  with  a mofl  beautiful 
glofs,  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in  the  wild 
bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the  latter  is  like- 
wife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  flopped  bird 
becomes  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its 
legs:  in  fnort,  there  is  as  much  diiFercnce 
between  a wild  and  a flopped  bird,  as  there 
is  between  a horfe  which  is  kept  in  body 
clothes,  or  at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his 

* A moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied, 
and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafure, 
by  means  of  a long  ftring  faftened  to  k. 

•f-  A fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a {lender  filken 
{{ring  that  is  faftened  round  the  bird’s  l^ody,  and 
under  the  wings,  in  fo  artful  a mariner  as  to  hinder 
the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo 
much  in  the  raifing. 

J We  have  been  lately  informed  by  an  expe- 
rienced bird-catcher,  that  he  purities  a cooler,  re- 
gimen in  flopping  his  birds,  and  that  he  therefore 
feldom  lofes  one ; but  we  fufpedl  that  there  is 
not  the  fame  certainty  of  making  them  moult. 
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nets,  he  dirpofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper 
intervals.  It  mult  be  owned,  that  there  is 
a mod  malicious  joy  in  thefe  call-birds  to 
bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  lame  date  of 
captivity;  which  may  likewife  beobferved 
with  regard  to  the  decoy  ducks. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels 
that  of  the  bird-catcher.  TjiO  indant  that 
the  * wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is 
given  by  one  to  the  red  of  the  call-birds 
(as  it  is  by  the  hrd  hound  that  hits  on  the 
feent  to  the  red  of  the  pack)  after  which 
follows  the  fame  fort  of  tumultuous  ecftacy 
and  joy.  The  call-birds,  Wiiile  the  bird  is 
at  a didance,  do  not  ling  as  a bird  dees  in  a 
chamber;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by  what 
the  bird-catchers  call  diort  jerks,  which 
when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at 
a great  didance.  The  afccndancy  by  this 
call  or  invitation  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild 
bird  is  dopped  in  its  courie  of  flight,  and  if 
not  already  acquainted  with  the  nets  f , 
lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a fpot 
which  otherwife  it  would  not  have  taken 
the  lead  notice  of.  Nay,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  if  half  a flock  only  are  caught, 
the  remaining  half  will  immediately  after- 
wards light  in  the  nets,  and  lhare  the  fame 
fate;  and  fhould  only  one  bird  efcape, 
that  bird  will  fulFcr  itfelf  to  be  pulled  at 
till  it  is  caught ; fuch  a fafeinating  power 
have  the  call-birds. 

V/hiic  wc  are  on  this  fubjefl  of  the  jerk- 
ing of  birds,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning, 
that  the  bird-catchers  frequently  lay  con- 
liderable  wagers  whofe  call-bird  can  jerk 
the  longed,  as  that  determines  the  fupe- 
riority.  They  place  them  oppofite  to  each 
other,  by  an  inch  of  candle,  and  the  bird 
who  jerks  the  eftened,  before  the  candle  is 
burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  there  have  been  indances  of 
a bird’s  giving  a hundred  and  feventy  jerks 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour ; and  we  have 
known  a linnet,  in  fuch  a trial,  perfevere  in 
its  emulation  till  it  fwooned  from  the  perch 
thus,  as  Pliny  fays  of  the  nightingale,  ^oida 
morte  jinit  Jape  vitam,  fpiritu  priiis  deficient e 
quam  cantu.  Lib.  x.  c.  29. 

it  may  be  here  oblerred,  that  birds  when 

* It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment 
they  fee  a hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  to 
each  ocher  by  a plaintive  note;  nor  will  they  then 
jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  birds  are  near. 

4 A bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets,  is  by  the 
bird-catchfTS  termed  a lharper,  which  tliey  en- 
deavour to  drive  away,  as  they  can  have  no  fport 
whilil  it  continues  near  them. 
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near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  feldom  jerk 
or  fing.  They  either  figr  t,  or  ufe  Ihort 
and  wdieedling  calls ; the  jerking  of  thefe 
call-birds,  therefore,  face  to  face,  is  a mod 
extraordinary  indance  of  contention  for  fu- 
periority  in  long. 

It  may  be  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  tlie  female  of  no  fpccies  of  birds  ever 
lings:  with  birds,  it  is  the  reverie  of  what 
occurs  in  human  kind  : among  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  tender  fex  : theirs  is  the  fatigue 
of  incubation  ; and  the  principal  lhare  in 
nurfing  the  licjpiefs  brood  : to  alleviate 
thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her  under 
them,  nature  hath  given  to  the  male  the 
fong,  v;ith  all  the  little  blandilhments  and 
loolhing  arts ; thefe  he  fondly  exerts  (even 
after  courtihip)  on  fome  fpray  contiguous 
to  the  neit,  during  the  time  his  mate  is 
performing  her  parental  duties,  but  that 
die  Ihould  be  filent,  is  alfo  another  wife 
provifion  of  nature,  for  her  long  would 
difeover  her  ned ; as  would  a gaudinefs  of 
plumage,  which,  for  the  lame  lealon  feems 
to  have  been  denied  her. 

To  thefe  ue  may  add  a few  particulars 
that  fell  within  our  notice  during  our  en- 
quiries among  the  bird-catchers,  fuch  as, 
that  they  immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every 
fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  being  incapable 
of  finging,  as  alio  being  inferior  in  plu- 
mage; tl  e pippets  likewife  are  indiferimi- 
nately  dedroyed,  as  the  cock  does  not  fing 
well  : they  fell  the  dead  birds  for  three- 
pence or  four-pence  a dozen. 

Thefe  fmall  birds  are  fo  good,  that  W'e 
are  furprifed  the  luxury  of  the  age  negleds 
fo  delicate  an  acquifuion  to  the  table,  d he 
modern  Italians  are  fond  of  fmall  birds, 
which  tliey  eat  under  the  common  name  of 
Bcccaficos : and  the  dear  rate  a Roman 
tragedian  paid  for  one  diihof  fingingbirds  * 
is  well  known. 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  con- 
verfation  with  a London  bird-catcher,  was 
the  vad  price  that  is  fometimes  given  for 
a Angle  fong-bird,  which  had  not  learned 
to  whidle  tunes.  The  greated  fum  we 
heard  of,  was  five  guineas  for  a chafhnch, 
that  had  a particular  and  uncommon  note, 

* Maxm.e  tamen  wjlgms  eji'in  hac  memorlay  Clodi’ 
i^ifopi  tragici  hiftrion'n  patina  Jexcentis  H.  S.  taxata  > 
in  quopofuit  aves  cantu  aliquoyout  humano fermoneynjo~ 
cults.  Flin.  lib.  x.  c.  51.  The  price  of  this  cx- 
pc-nfive  di/h  was  about  6843 1.  10s.  according  to 
Arbiithnot’s  Tables.  This  feems  to  have  been  a 
wanton  caprice,  rather  than  a tribute  to  epicu- 
rifm, 

under 
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under  which  it  was  intended  to  train  others  : 
and  we  alfo  heard  of  five  pounds  ten  fhil- 
iings  beino;  given  for  a call-bird  linnet, 

A third  fiagular  circumftance,  which 
confirms  an  obfervation  of  Linnaeus,  is,  that 
the  male  chaffinches  fly  by  themfelves,  and 
in  the  flight  precede  the  females;  but  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaffinches.  When 
the  tltlarlvs  are  caught  in  the  beginningof 
the  feafon,  it  frequently  happens,  that  forty 
are  taken,  and  not  one  female  among  them ; 
and  probably  the  fame  would  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done 
with  relation  to  the  wheat-ear)  if  they  were 
attended  to. 

An  experienced  and  Intelligent  bird- 
catcher  informed  us,  that  fuch'  birds  as 
breed  twice  a year,  generally  have  in  their 
hrfl:  brood  a majority  of  males,  and  in  their 
fecond,  of  fcvmles,  which  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  above  observation. 

We  muft  not  omit  mention  of  the  bull- 
finch, though  it  does  not  properly  come 
under  the  title  of  a finging-bird,  or  a bird 
of  flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move  farther 
than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ; yet,  as  the 
bird  fells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to 
whillle  tunes,  and  fometimcs  flies  over  the 
fields  where  the  nets  are  laid  ; the  bird- 
catchers  have  often  a call-bird  to  enfnare 
it,  though  moll  of  them  can  imitate  the  call 
with  their  mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with 
regard  to  this  bird,  that  the  female  anfwcrs 
the  purpofe  of  a call-bit d as  well  as  the 
male,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any 
other  bird  taken  by  the  London  bird- 
catchers. 

It  may  perhaps  furprife,  that  under  this 
article  of  flnging  birds,  we  have  not  men- 
tioned the  nightingale,  which  is  not  a bird 
of  flight,  in  the  fenl'e  the  bird-catchers  ufe 
this  term.  The  nightingale,  like  the  ro- 
bin, wren,  and  many  ocher  flnging  birds, 
only  moves  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  does 
not  take  the  periodical  flights  in  Odlober 
and  March.  The  perfons  who  catch  thefe 
birds,  make  ufe  of  imall  trap-nets,  without 
call-birds,  and  are  confidered  as  inferior  in 
dignity  to  other  bird-catchers,  who  will  not 
rank  with  them. 

The  nightingale  being  the  firft  of  fing- 
ing-birds,  we  lhall  here  infert  a few  parti- 
culars relating  to  it, 

its  arrival  is  expefled  by  the  trappers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  firft 
week  in  April ; at  the  beginning  none  but 
cocks  are  taken,  but  in  a few  days  the  hens 
make  their  appearance,  generally  by  them- 


felves,  though  fometimes  a few  males  come 
along  w'ith  them. 

The  latter  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  fe- 
males not  only  by  their  fuperior  fize,  but 
by  a great  fvvelling  of  their  vent,  which 
commences  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
hens. 

They  do  not  build  till  the  middle  of 
May,  and  generally  chufe  a quickfet  to 
make  their  neft  in. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a cage,  it 
often  begins  to  flng  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  and  continues  to  fing  more  or 
lefs  till  June. 

A young  canary  bird,  linnet,  Ikylark,  or 
robin  (who  have  never  heard  any  other 
bird)  are  faid  beft  to  learn  the  note  of  a 
nightingale. 

They  are  caught  in  a net-trap ; the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  furrounded  wdth  an  iron 
ring;  the  net  itfelf  is  rather  larger  than  a 
cabbage. net. 

When  the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they 
ftrew  fome  frefli  mould  under  the  place, 
and  bait  the  trap  with  a meal-worm  from 
the  baker’s  (hop. 

Ten  or  a dozen  nightingales  have  been 
thus  caught  in  a day.  Barringfcn. 

§21,  ^.Experiments  and  Oh/er^vaiions  on  the 
Singing  of  Birds. 

From  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<ftions,  VoL  1x111, 

As  the  experiments  and  obfervations  I 
mean  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  re- 
late to  the  Tinging  of  birds,  which  is  a fiib- 
jefl  that  hath  never  before  been  feientiii- 
cally  treated  of  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  prefix  an  explanation  of  fome  uncom- 
mon terms,  which  I fhall  be  obliged  to  ufe, 
as  well  as  others  W'hich  1 have  been  under 
a neceffity  of  coining. 

To  chirp  is  the  firft  found  wffiich  a 
young  bird  utters,  as  a cry  for  food,  and  is 
different  in  all  neftlings,  if  accurately  at- 
tended to;  fo  that  the  hearer  may  dillin- 
gulfli  of  what  fpecies  the  birds  are,  though 
the  neft  may  hang  out  of  his  fight  and 
reach. 

This  cry  is,  as  might  be  expeflcd,  very 

* Klrcher,  Indeed,  In  his  Mufurgla,  hath  given 
us  fome  few  paflages  in  the  fong  of  the  night- 
ingale, as  well  as  the  call  of  a quail  and  cuckow, 
which  he  hath  engraved  in  mufical  charadlers. 
Thefe  inftances,  however,  only  prove  that  fome 
birds  have  in  their  fong,  notes  which  correfpond 
with  the  intervals  of  our  common  fcale  of  the 
mufleal  o£lav9. 


weak 
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weak  and  querulous  ; it  Is  dropped  entirely 
as  the  bird  grows  Wronger,  nor  is  after- 
wards intermixed  with  its  fong,  the  chirp 
of  a nightingale  (for  example)  being  hoarfe 
and  difagreeable. 

To  this  definition  of  the  chirp,  I mufi; 
addy  that  it  confifis  of  a Tingle  found,  re- 
peated at  very  fliort  intervals,  and  that  it  is 
common  to  neftlings  of  both  fexes. 

The  call  of  a bird,  is  that  found  which  It 
IS  able  to  make  when  about  a month  old ; 
it  is,  in  moft  inftances  (which  1 happen  to 
recoiled)  a repetition  of  one  and  the  fame 
note,  is  retained  by  the  bird  as  long  as  it 
lives,  and  is  common,  generally,  to  both 
the  cock  and  hen 

The  next  ftage  in  the  notes  of  a bird  is 
termed,  by  the  bird-catchers,  recordingy 
which  word  is  probably  derived  from  a 
mufical  inih'ument,  formerly  ufed  in  En- 
gland, called  a recorder  f . 

This  attempt  in  the  nefiling  to  fmg,  may 
be  compared  to  the  imperfed  endeavour  in 
a child  to  babble.  I have  known  inftances 
of  birds  beginning  to  record  when  they 
were  not  a month  old. 

This  firft  eflay  does  not  feem  to  have  the 
leaft  rudiments  of  the  future  fong ; but  as 
the  bird  grows  older  and  ftronger,  one  may 
begin  to  perceive  what  the  neftling  is  aim- 
ing  at._ 

Whilft  the  fcholar  Is  thus  endeavouring 
to  form  his  fong,  when  he  is  once  fure  of  a 
paffage,  he  commonly  raifes  his  tone,  which 
he  drops  again,  when  he  is  not  equal  to 
what  he  is  attempting;  juft  as  a finger 
raifes  his  voice,  when  he  not  only  recolledls 
certain  parts  of  a tune  with  precilion,  bat 
knows  that  he  can  execute  them. 

What  the  neftling  is  not  thus  thoroughly 
mafter  of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering  his 
tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  heard,  and 
could  not  yet  fatisfy  himfelf. 

I have  never  happened  to  meet  with  a 
palTage,  in  any  writer,  which  feems  to  re- 

*  For  want  of  terms  to  diftingulfh  the  n«tes  of 
birds,  Belon  applies  the  verb  chantcr.ty  or  ling,  to 
the  gooCe  and  crane,  as  well  as  the  nightingale. 
“ Plufieurs  oifeaux  ebantent  la  nuit,  comme  eft 
I’oye,  la  gme,  & le  roftignol.”  Belon’s  Hift.  of 
Birds,  p.  50. 

•f-  It  feems  to  have  been  a fpecies  of  flute,  and 
was  probably  ufed  to  teach  young  birds  to  pipe 
tunes. 

Lord  Bacon  defcrlbes  this  inftrument  to  have 
been  ftrait,  to  have  had  a lefier  and  greater  bore, 
both  above  and  below,  to  have  required  very  little 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  what  he 
calls  a fippdy  or  ftopper.  hts  fecond  Century  of 
Experinaents. 


late  to  this  ftage  of  finging  in  a bird,  except# 
perhaps,  in  the  following  lines  of  Statius : 

— ' Nunc  volucruin  novi 

Qoeftus,  inexpertuinque  carmen, 

“ C^od  tacita  Itatuere  bruma,” 

Stat.  Sylv.  L.  IV.  Eel.  5. 

A young  bird  commonly  continues  to 
record  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  when  he 
is  able  to  execute  every  part  of  his  fong, 
which  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is 
fcarcely  ever  altered  *, 

_ When  the  bird  is  thus  become  perfedl  in 
his  leftbn,  he  is  laid  to  fing  his  fong  round, 
or  in  all  its  varieties  of  palfages,  which  he 
connedls  together,  and  executes  without  a 
paufe. 

I would  therefore  define  a blrd^s  fong  to 
be  a fucceffion  of  three  or  more  different 
notes,  which  are  continued  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  fame  ir4:erval  with  a 
mufical  bar  of  four  crotchets  in  an  adagio 
movement,  or  whilft  a pendulum  fvvings 
four  feconds. 

By  the  firft  requlfite  in  this  definition,  I 
mean  to  exclude  the  call  of  a cuckow,  or 
clucking  of  a hen  f ; as  they  confift  of  only 
two  notes  ; whilft  the  ftiort  bu.fts  of  finging 
birds,  contending  with  each  other  (called 
jerks  by  the  bird-catchers)  are  equally  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  what  I term  fong,  by  their 
not  continuing  for  four  feconds. 

As  the  notes  of  a cuckow  and  hen, 
therefore,  though  they  exceed  what  I have 
defined  the  call  of  a bird  to  be,  do  not 
amount  to  its  fong,  I will,  for  this  reafon, 
take  the  liberty  of  terming  fuch  a fuccef- 
fion of  two  notes  as  we  hear  in'thefe  birds, 
the  varied  call. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain words,  which  I fhall  be  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  ftate 
fome  general  principles  with  regard  to  the 
finging  of  birds,  which  feem  to  refult  from 
the  experiments  I have  been  making  for 
feveral  years,  and  under  a great  variety  of 
circumftances. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate,  than 
language  is  in  man,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  the  mafter  under  which  they  are  bred, 
as  far  as  their  o;-gans  will  enable  them  to 
imitate  the  founds  whicfi  they  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  hearing. 

The  bird  called  a Twite  by  the  bird-catchers, 
cummonly  flies  in  coinpany  with  linnets,  yet  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  birds  never  learn  each  other’s  notes, 
which  always  continue  totally  different. 

f The  common  hen,  when  fhe  lays,  repeats  the 
fame  note,  very  often,  and  concludes  with  the  fixth 
above,  which  &e  holds  for  a longer  tijne* 

Moft 
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Mofl  of  the  experiments  I have  maue 
on  this  fubjedl  have  been  tried  with  cock 
linnets,  which  were  fledged  and  nearly  able 
to  leave  their  neft,  on  account  n®t  only  of 
this  bird’s  docility,  and  great  powers  of 
imitation,  but  becaufe  the  cock  is  cafily 
didinguifhed  from  the  hen  at  that  early 
period,  by  the  fuperior  wliitenefs  in  the 
wing 

In  many  other  forts  of  finging  birds  the 
male  is  not  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  fo 
certainly  known  from  the  female ; and  if 
the  pupil  turns  out  to  be  a hen, 

— — — — ibi  ©rnnis 
Effulus  labor.” 

The  Greek  poets  made  a fongfler  of  the 
-reTlI,  whatever  animal  that  may  be,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  obferved  the  fe- 
male was  incapable  of  finging  as  well  as 
hen  birds : 

Ejt’  £mv  01  TSrlty-c  en. 

S2v  Tat;  yvvai^kv  a S'  OTtav  (fo/vn;  sn  ; 

Comicorum  Grascorum  Sententlae, 
p.  452.  Ed.  Steph. 

I have  indeed  known  an  inllance  or  two 
of  a hen’s  making  out  fomething  like  the 
fong  of  her  fpecies ; but  thefe  are  as  rare  as 
the  common  hen’s  being  heard  to  crow. 

I rather  fufpeft  alfo,  that  thofe  parrots, 
magpies,  &c.  which  either  do  not  fpeak  at 
all,  or  very  little,  are  hens  of  thofe  kinds. 

I have  educated  neflling  linnets  under 
the  three  beft  finging  larks,  the  flcylark, 
woodlark,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which, 
inftead  of  the  linnet’s  fong,  adhered  entirely 
to  that  of  their  refpedlive  inftru6lors. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark-linnet  f 
was  thoroughly  fixed,  I hung  the  bird  in  a 
room  with  two  common  linnets,  for  a quar- 
ter of  a year,  which  were  full  in  fong  ; the 
titlark-linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any 
paffages  from  the  linnet’s  fong,  but  adhered 
Hedfallly  to  that  of  the  titlark. 

I had  fome  curiofity  to  find  out  whether 
an  European  neflling  would  equally  learn 
the  note  of  an  African  bird : 1 therefore 

educated  a young  linnet  under  a vengo- 

* The  white  reaches  almofl:  to  the  fhaft  of  the 
quill  feathers,  and  in  the  hen  does  not  exceed 
more  than  half  of  that  fpace  : it  is  alfo  of  a brighter 
hue. 

I thus  call  a bird  which  fings  notes  he  would 
not  have  learned  in  a wild  ftate  ; thus  by  a fkylark- 
linnet,  I mean  a linnet  with  the  ikylark.  fong  ; a 
nightingale  robin,  a robin  with  the  nightingale 
fong,  &c. 


lina  *,  which  imitated  its  African  maftei* 
fo  exadlly,  without  any  mixture  of  the 
linnet  fong,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  vengolina-linnet  was  abfolutely 
perfedl,  without  ever  uttering  a fingle  note 
by  which  it  could  have  been  known  to  be 
a linnet.  In  fome  of  my  other  experiments, 
however,  the  nellling  linnet  retained  the 
call  of  its  own  fpecies,  or  what  the  bird- 
catchers  term  the  linnet’s  chuckle,  from 
fome  refemblance  to  that  word  when  pro- 
nounced. 

I have  before  dated,  that  all  my  nedling 
linnets  were  three  weeks  old,  when  taken 
from  the  ned;  and  by  that  time  they  fre- 
quently learn  their  own  call  from  the  pa- 
rent birds,  which  I have  mentioned  to  con- 
fid  of  only  a fingle  note. 

To  be  certain,  therefore,  that  a nedling 
will  not  have  even  the  call  of  its  fpecies,  it 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  ned  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old  ; becaufe,  though  nedlings 
cannot  fee  till  the  feventh  day,  yet  they 
can  hear  from  the  indant  they  are  hatched, 
and  probably,  from  that  circumdance,  at- 
tend to  founds  more  than  they  do  after- 
wards, efpecially  as  the  call  of  the  parents 
announces  the  arrival  of  their  food. 

I mud  own,  that  J am  not  equal  myfelf, 
nor  can  I procure  any  perfon  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breeding  up  a bird  of  this  age, 
as  the  odds  againd  its  being  reared  are  al- 
mod  infinite.  The  warmth  indeed  of  in- 
cubation may  be,  in  fome  meafure  fupplie4 
by  cotton  and  fires;  but  thefe  delicate  ani- 
mals require,  in  this  date,  being  fed  alinod 
perpetually,  whild  the  nourilhment  they 
receive  ftiould  not  only  be  prepared  with 
great  attention,  but  given  in  very  fmaU 
portions  at  a time. 

Though  I mud  admit,  therefore,  that  I 
have  never  reared  myfelf  a bird  of  fo  ten- 
der an  age,  yet  I have  happened  to  fee  both 
a linnet  and  a goldfinch  which  were  taken 
from  their  neds  when  only  two  or  three 
days  old. 

The  fird  of  thefe  belonged  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, an  apothecary  at  Kenlington,  which, 

* This  bird  feems  not  to  have  been  defcrlbed  by 
any  of  the  ornirhologifts ; it  is  of  the  finch  tribe, 
and  about  the  fame  fize  with  our  aberdavine  (or  fif- 
kin).  The  colours  are  grey  and  white,  and  the  cock 
hath  a bright  yellow  fpot  upon  the  rump.  It  is 
a very  familiar  bird,  and  fings  better  than  any  of 
thofe  which  are  not  European,  except  the  American 
mocking  bird.  An  Indance  hath  lately  happened, 
in  an  aviary  at  Hampdead,  of  a vengolina’s  breeding 
with  a Canary  bird. 
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from  a want  of  other  founds  to  imitate,  al- 
moft  articulated  the  words  pretty  boy,  as 
well  as  fome  other  fhort  fentences : I heard 
the  bird  inyfelf  repeat  tlie  words  pretty 
boy;  and  Mr.  Matthews  alTiired  me,  that 
he  had  neither  the  note  or  call  of  any  bird 
whatfoever. 

This  talking  linnet  died  lafl:  year,  before 
which,  many  people  went  from  London  to 
hear  him  fpeak. 

The  goldfinch  I have  before  mentioned, 
W'as  reared  in  the  town  of  Knighton  in 
Radnorfhire,  which  I happened  to  liear  as 
I was  walking  by  the  houfe  where  it  was 
kept. 

I thought  indeed  that  a wren  was  fing- 
ing ; and  I went  into  the  houfe  to  inquire 
after  it,  as  that  little  bird  feldom  lives  long- 
in  a cage. 

The  people  of  the  houfe,  how^ever,  told 
me,  that  they  had  no  bird  but  a goldfinch, 
which  they  conceived  to  fing  its  own  na- 
tural note,  as  they  called  it;  upon  which 
1 {laid  a confiderable  time  in  the  room, 
whilfi;  its  notes  were  merely  thofe  of  a wren 
without  the  lead:  mixture  of  goldtinch. 

On  further  inquiries,  I found  that  the 
bird  had  been  taken  from  the  ndl  when 
only  a day  or  two  old,  that  it  was  hung  in 
a window  which  was  oppofite  to  a fmall 
garden,  whence  the  nellling  had  undoubt- 
edly acquired  the  notes  of  the  wren,  with- 
out having  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing even  the  call  of  the  goldfinch. 

Thefe  fafts,  which  I have  Hated,  feem 
to  prove  very  decifively,  that  birds  have 
not  any  innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are 
luppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  fpccies. 
But  it  will  poflibly  be  afked,  why,  iti  a wild 
llatc,  they  adhere  fo  fieadily  to  the  fame 
fong,  infomuch,  that  it  is  well  known, 
before  the'  bird  is  heard,  what  i;Otes  you 
are  to  expert  from  him. 

'Phis,  however,  arifes  entirely  from  the 
neftiing’s  attending  only  to  the  inilfudlioii 
of  the  parent  bird,  w hilfi  it  difregards  the 
notes  of  all  others,  which  may  perhaps  be 
finging  round  him. 

Young  Canary  birds  are  frequently 
reared  in  a room  where  there  are  many 
other  forts ; and  yet  I have  been  inform- 
ed, that  they  only  learn  the  fong  of  the 
parent  cock. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  common 
houfe-fparrow,  when  in  a w^il  i flate,  never 
does  any  thing  but  chirp : this,  hoVever, 
does  not  arife  from  want  of  powers  in  this 
bird  to  imitate  others ; but  becaufehe  only 
attends  to  the  parental  note. 


But,  to  prove  this  decifively,  I took  a 
common  fparrow  from  the  neil  when  it  was 
fledged,  and  educated  him  under  a linnet; 
the  bird,  however,  by  accident,  heard  a 
goldfinch  alfo,  and  his  fong  W'as,  therefore, 
a mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch. 

I have  tried  feveral  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  obferve,  from  what  circum.llances 
birds  fix  upon  any  particular  note  when 
taken  from  the  parents;  but  cannot  fettle 
this  with  any  fort  of  precifion,  any  more 
than  at  what  period  of  their  recording  thev 
determine  upon  the  fong  to  which  they  will 
adhere. 

I educated  a young  robin  under  a very 
fine  nightingale  ; which,  however,  began 
already  to  be  out  of  fong,  and  was  perfed- 
ly  mute  in  lefs  than  a tortnight. 

This  robin  afterwards  fung  three  parts 
in  four  nightingale;  and  the  reil  of  his  fong 
was  what  the  bird-catchers  call  rubbifh, 
or  no  particular  note  whatfoever. 

1 hung  this  robin  nearer  to  the  nightin- 
gale than  to  any  other  bird  ; from  which 
firfi;  experiment  1 conceived,  that  the  feho- 
lar  would  imitate  the  mailer  which  was  at 
the  leaf  dillance  from  him. 

From  ieveral  other  experiments,  how- 
ever, which  I have  fince  tried,  I find  it  to 
be  very  uncertain  what  notes  the  neillings 
will  moll  attend  to,  and  often  their  long  is 
a mixture  ; as  in  the  inllance  which  I be- 
fore Hated  of  the  fparrow. 

I mull  own  alfo,  that  1 conceived,  from 
the  experiment  of  educating  the  robin  un- 
der a nightingale,  that  the  fcliolar  would 
fix  upon  the  note  which  it  firll  heard  when 
taken  from  the  nelt : I imagined  likewife, 
that,  if  the  nightingale  had  been  fully  in 
fong,  the  inllrudlion  for  a fortnight  would 
have  been  lulRcient. 

I have,  however,  fince  tried  the  fullow- 
ing  experiment,  which  convinces  me,  fo 
much  depends  upon  circumilances,  and 
perhaps  caprice  in  the  fcholar,  that  no  ge- 
neral inference,  or  rule,  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  either  of  thefe  fuppofi dons- 

I educated  a nellling  robin  under  a 
woodiark-linnet,  which  was  full  in  fong, 
and  hung  very  near  to  him  for  a month 
together : after  which,  the  robin  was  re- 
moved to  another  houfe,  where  he  could 
only  hear  a Ikylark-linnet.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  nellling  did  not  fing  a 
note  of  woodlark  (though  I afterwards 
hung  him  again  juft  above  the  woodlark- 
linnet)  but  adhered  entirely  to  the  fong  of 
the  Ikylark-linnet. 

Having  thus  Hated  the  refult  of  feveral 
experiments. 
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1 experiments,  which  were  chiefly  intended 
j to  determine,  whether  birds  had  any  innate 
I ideas  of  the  notes  or  fong,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies,  I (hall 
now  make  fome  general  obfervations  on 
I their  Tinging  ; though  perhaps  the  Tubjeft 
I may  appear  to  many  a very  minute  one. 

Every  poet, indeed,  fpeaks  with  raptures 
of  the  harmony  of  the  groves ; yet  thofe 
even,  who  have  good  mufical  ears,  feem 
to  pay  little  attention  to  it,  but  as  a pleaf- 
ing  noife. 

I am  alfo  convinced  (though  it  may 
feem  rather  paradoxical)  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  dilHnguifh  more  accurate- 
ly, and  know  more  on  this  head,  than  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland  taken  to- 
gether. 

This  Teems  to  adfe  from  two  caufes. 

The  firft  is,  that  we  have  not  more  mu- 
fical ideas  which  are  innate,  than  vve  have 
of  language;  and  therefore  thofe  even, 
who  have  the  happinefs  to  have  organs 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  a gratifica- 
tion from  this  Tixth  fenfe  (as  it  hath  been 
called  by  Tome)  require,  however,  the  bed 
inftruftion. 

The  orcheftra  of  the  opera,  which  is 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  hath  diffufed  a 
good  llyle  of  playing  over  the  other  bands 
of  the  capital,  which  is,  by  degrees,  com- 
municated to  the  fidler  and  ballad-finger 
in  the  ftreets  ; the  organs  in  every  church, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Savoyards,  contri- 
bute likewife  to  this  improvement  of  mu- 
fical faculties  in  the  Londoners. 

If  the^  finging  of  the  ploughman  In  the 
country  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of 
the  London  blackguard,  the  fupetiority  is 
infinitely  on  the  fide  of  the  latter;  and  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  comparing  the 
voice  of  a country  girl  and  London  houfe- 
maid,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  to  hear  the 
former  Ting  tolerably  in  tune. 

I do  not  mean  by  this,  to  alTert  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  arc  not  born 
with  as  good  mufical  organs;  but  only, 
that  they  have  not  the  fame  opportunities 
of  learning  from  others,  who  play  in  tune 
themfelves. 

The  other  reafon  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  judging  better  in  relation  to  the 
fong  of  birds,  arifes  from  their  hearing 
each  bird  ling  diftiniSUy,  either  in  their 
own  or  their  neighbours  (hops ; as  alfo 
from  a bird  continuing  much  longer  in 
fong  whilft  in  a cage,  than  when  at  li- 
berty ; the  caufe  of  which  I lhall  endea- 
vour hereafter  to  explain. 


They  who  live  in  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  hear  birds  Ting  in  their 
woods  for  above  two  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  confufion  of  not^s  prevents  their 
attending  to  the  fong  pt  any  particular 
bird  ; nor  does  he  continue  long  enough  in 
a place,  for  the  hearer  to  recolledl  his  notea 
with  accuracy. 

Befides  this,  birds  in  the  fpring  Ting  very 
loud  indeed  ; but  they  only  give  Hiort 
jerks,  and  fcarcely  ever  the  whole  compafs 
of  their  fong. 

For  thefe  reafons,  I have  never  happen- 
ed to  meet  with  any  perfon,  who  had  not 
refided  in  London,  whofe  judgment  or  opi- 
nion on  this  fubjeft  I could  the  lead  rely 
upon  ; and  a ftronger  proof  of  this  cannot 
be  given,  than  that  moll  people,  who  keep 
Canary  birds,  do  not  know  that  they  ling 
chiefiy  either  the  titlark,  or  nightingale 
notes  *. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  note  of  a nightingale  called  its 
jug,  which  mod  of  the  Canary  birds 
brought  from  the  Tyrol  commonly  have, 
as  well  as  feveral  nightingale  drokes, 
or  particular  palTages  in  the  Tong  of  that 
bird. 

I mention  this  fuperior  knowledge  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  becaufe  I am 
convinced,  that,  if  others  are  confulted  in 
relation  to- the  Tinging  of  birds,  they  will 
only  miflead,  indead  of  giving  any  mate- 
rial or  ufeful  information  f, 

Birds  in  a wild  date  do  not  commonly 

• I once  faw  two  of  thefe  birds  which  came 
fr*m  the  Canary  Illands,  neither  of  which  had 
any  fong  at  all ; and  I have  been  informed,  that 
a (hip  brought  a great  many  of  them  not  long 
fince,  which  fung  as  littic 

Moft  of  thofe  Canary  birds,  which  are  Imported 
from  the  Tyrol,  have  been  educated  by  parents,  the 
progenitor  of  which  was  inftrudled  by  a nightingale; 
our  Tnglifli  Canary  birds  have  commonly  more  of 
the  titlark  note. 

The  traffic  in  thefe  birds  makes  a fmall  article 
of  commerce,  as  four  Tyroleze  genera  ly  bring 
over  to  England  fixteen  hund  ed  every  year;  and 
though  they  carry  them  on  their  backs  one  thoufand 
miles,  as  well  as  pay  20/.  duty  for  fuch  a number, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  anfwers  to  fell  thefe  birds  at 
5 s,  a piece. 

The  chief  place  for  breeding  Canary  birds  is 
Infpruck  and  its  environs,  from  whence  they  are 
fent  to  Conftantinople,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
Europe. 

f As  it  will  not  anfwer  to  catch  birds  with 
clap-nets  any  where  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  mod  of  the  birds  which  may  be  heard  in 
a country  town  are  neftling%  and  confequently 
cannot  fing  the  fuppofed  natural  fong  In  any  per- 
fe&lon. 

4 A Ting 
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fing  above  ten  weeks  in  the  year;  which  is 
then  alfo  confined  to  thp  cocks  of  a few 
fpecies.;:  I cpnceive  that  this  lafi  circuni- 
ftance  arifes  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of 
the  mufcle§  of  the  larynx. 

. I. procured  a cock  nightingale,  a cock 
.and  hen  blackbird,  a cock  and  hen  rook,  a 
cock  linnet,  as  alfo  a cock  and  hen  chaf- 
finch, which  that  very  eminent  anatomill, 
Mr.  Hunter,  F.  R.  S,  was  fo  obliging  as 
to  diiied  for  me,  and  begged,  that  he 
would  particularly  attend  to  the  ftate  of 
the  organs  in  the  different  birds,  which 
might  be  fuppoled  to  contribute  to  fing- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hunter  found  the  mufcles  of  the 
larynx  to  be  ftronger  in  the  nightingale 
than  in  any  other  bird  of  the  fame  fize  ; 
and  in  all  thofe  inrtanccs  (where  he  dif- 
feded  both  cock  and  hen)  that  the  fame 
mufcles  were  ftronger  in  the  cock. 

I fent  the  cock  and  hen  rook,  in  order 
to  fee  whether  there  would  be  the  fame  dif- 
.ference  in  the  cock  and  hen  of  a fpecies 
/.which  did  not  fing  at  all.  Mr.  Hunter, 
however,  told  me,  that  he  had  not  attend- 
ed fo  much  to  their  comparative  organs  of 
voice,  as  in  the  other  kinds  ; but  that,  to 
the  belt  of  his  recolledion,  there  was  no 
difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  thefe  mufcles, 
feenis  not  to  be  the  only  requifite;  the 
birds  mull  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  food, 
which  feems  to  be  proved  fufficiently  by 
birds  in  a cagefinging  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year  *,  when  the  wild  ones  do  not  (as 
I obferved  before)  continue  in  fong  above 
ten  weeks. 

The  food  of  finging  birds  confids  of 
plants,  infeds,  or  feedo,  and  of  the  two  firft 
of  thefe  there  is  infinitely  the  greateft  pro- 
fufion  in  the  fpring.' 

As  for  feeds,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  autumn,  I think  they  cannot 
well  find  any  great  quantities  of  them  in  a 
country  fo  cultivated  as  England  is ; for 
the  feeds  in  meadows  are  deftrqyed  by 
mowing ; in  paftures,  by  the  bite  of  the 
cattle ; and  in  arable,  by  the  plough,  when 
moft  of  them  are  buried  too  deep  for  the 
bird  to  reach  them  f. 

Fidi  alfo  which  .are  fupplied  with  a conftant 
fucceflion  of  palatable  food,  continue  in  feafon. 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  trouts, 
therefore,  when  confined  in  a ftew  and  fed  with 
minnows,  are  almoft  at  all  feafons  of  a good  flavour, 
and  arc  red  when  drefled.  ' ' 

ft  The  plough  indeed  may  turn  up  fon^e  few  feeds, 
which  may  ftill  be  in  an  eatable  ftate. 


I know  well  that  the  finging  of  the 
cock-bird  in  the  fpring,  is  attributed  by 
many  to  the  motive  only  of  pleafmg  its 
mate  during  incubation. 

They,  however,  whq  fuppofe  this,  Ihould 
recoiled,  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
birds  do  not  fing  at  all,  why  fhould  their 
mate  therefore  be  deprived  of  this  folace 
and  amufement  ? 

The  , bird  in  a cage,  which,  perhaps, 
lings  nine  or  ten  months  in  a year,  cannot 
do  fo  from  this  inducement;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  arifes  chiefly  from  contending 
with  another  bird,  or  indeed  againft  almoft 
any  fort  of  continued  noife.  * 

Superiority  in  fong  gives  to  birds  a moft 
amazing  afcendancy  over  each  other ; as  is 
well  known  to  the  bird-catchers  by  the 
fafeinating  power  of  their  call-birds,  which  ‘ 
they  contrive  ftiould  moult  prematurely  for 
this  purpofe. 

But,  to  Ihew  decifively  that  the  finging 
of  a bird  in  the  fpring  does  not  arife  from 
any  attention  to  its  mate,  a very  expe- 
rienced catcher  of  nightingales  hath  in-  | 
formed  me,  that  fome  of  thefe  birds  have  , 
jerked  the  inftant  they  were  caught.  He 
hath  alfo  brought  to  me  a nightingale, 
which  had  been  but  a few  hours  in  a cage, 
and  which  burft  forth  in  a roar  of  fong. 

At  the  fame  time  this  bird  is  fo  fulky  on 
its  firft  confinement,  that  he  muft  be  cram-  i 
med  for  feven  or  eight  days,  as  he  will 
otherwife  not  feed  himfelf;  it  is  alfo  ne-  | 
ceffary  to  tye  his  wings,  to  prevent  his 
killing  himfelf  againft  the  top  or  fides  of  • 
the  cage. 

I believe  there  is  no  inftance  of  any 
bird’s  finging  which  exceeds  our  black- 
bird in  fize : and  poflibly  this  may  arife 
from  the  difficulty  of  its  concealing  itfdf,  i 
if  it  called  the  attention  of  its  enemies,  ' 
not  only  by  bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable 
loudnefs  of  its  notes  *.  | 

I fhould  rather  conceive,  it  is  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  no  hen-bird  fings,  becaufe 
this  talent  would  be  ftill  more  dangerous 
during  incubation ; which  may  poflibly 
alfo  account  for  the  inferiority  in  point  of  ^ 
plumage.  Barrington,  >1;^  | 


F I S H E S, 
§ 22.  The  Eel. 


The  eel  is  a very  fipgular  iifl^  in  feveral  ^ 
^hat  relate  to  its  natural  h;ftory, 


thing 


* For  the  fame  reafon,- moft  largc  biljdi.  are  wilder 
than  the  fmallei  ones. 
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and  in  fome  refpeds  borders  on  the  nature 
of  the  reptile  tribe. 

It  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and 
during  night  to  wander  along  the  mea- 
dows, not"  only  for  change  of  habitation, 
but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  prey,  feeding  on 
the  fnails  it  finds  in  its  paffage. 

D^uring  winter  it  beds  itlelf  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  continues  in  a ftate  of  reft  like 
the  ferpenc  kind.  It  is  very  impatient  of 
cold,  and  will  eagerly  take  fhelter  in  a 
whifp  of  ftraw  flung  into  a pond  i‘n  fevere 
weather,  which  has  fometimes  been  prac- 
tifed  as  a metflod  of  taking  them.  Al- 
bertus  goes  lb  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  has 
known  eels  to  fhelter  in  a hay-rick,  yet 
all  perilhed  through  excefsof  cold. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  river 
Nyne  there  is  a variety  of  fmall  eel,  witli 
a lefler  head  and  narrower  mouth  thankhe 
common  kind;  that  it  is  found  in  clufters 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  is  called 
the  bed-eel ; fhefe  are  fometimes  roufed 
up  by  violent  floods,  and  are  never  found 
at  that  time  with  meat  in  their  ftomachs. 
This  bears  fiich  an  analogy  with  the  cluf- 
tering  of  blindworms  in  their  quiefcent 
ftate,  that  we  cannot  but  confider  it  as  a 
further  proof  of  a partial  agreement  in  the 
natu'  e of  the  two  genera. 

The  ancients  adopted  a moft  wild  opi- 
nion about  the  generation  of  thefe  fifh, 
believing  them  to  be  either  created  from 
the  mud,  or  that  the  fcrapings  of  their 
bodies  which  they  left  on  the  llones  were 
animated  and  became  young  eels.  Some 
moderns  gave  into  thefe  opinions,  and  into 
others  that  were  equally  extravagant.  They 
could  not  account  for  the  appearance  of 
thefe  fim  in  ponds  that  never  were  flocked 
with  them,  and  that  were  even  fo  remote 
as  to  make  their  being  met  with  in  fuch 
places  a phtenomenon  that  they  could  not 
folve.  but  there  is  much  reafon  to  be- 
beve,^at  many  waters  are  fupplied  with 
thefe  nm  by  the  aquatic  fowl  of  prey,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  vegetation  is  fpread 
by  many  of  the  land-birds,  either  by  be- 
ing dropped  as  they  carry  them  to  feed 
their  young,  or  by  paflihg  quick  through 
their  bodies,  as  i$  the  cafe  with  herons; 
and  fuch  may  be  the  occafion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  fifli  ill  places  where  they 
were  never  feen  before.  As  to  their  im- 
mediate generation,  it  has  been  fufticiently 
proved  to  be  effedled  in  the  Ordinary  courfe 
of  nature,  and  that  they  are  viviparous. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  very 
deftrudive  to  the  fry  offilh. 


No  fifli  lives  fo  long  out  of  water  as  the 
eel:  it  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as  its 
parts  will  move  a confiderable  time  after 
they  are  flayed  and  cut  into  pieces. 

The  eel  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
genus  of  muranuy  his  firft  of  tue  apodal 
fifli,  or  fuch  which  want  the  ventral  fins. 
The  eyes  are  placed  not  remote  Loin 
the  end  of  the  nole : the  irides  are  tinged 
with  red  : the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
upper : the  teeth  are  fmall,  (harp,  and  nu- 
merous : beneath  each  eye  is  a minute 
orifice : at  the  end  of  the  nofe  two  others, 
fmall  and  tubular. 

The  fifli  is  furniflied  with  a pair  of  pec- 
toral  fins,  rounded  at  their  ends.  Another 
narrow  fin  on  the  back,  uniting  with  that 
of  the  tail:  and  the  anal,  fin  joins  it  in. 
the  fame  manner  beneath. 

Behind  the  pedoral  fins  is  the  orifice  to 
the  gills,  which  are  concealed  in  the  Ikin. 

Eels  vary  much  in  their .colojurs,  from  a 
footy  hue  to  a light  olive  green ;;  and  thofe^ 
which  are  called  filver  eels,  .have  their 
bellies  white,  and  a remarkable  clearnefs- 
throughont.  . — 

BeficJes  thefe,.  there  is  another  variety 
of  . this  fifli,  known  in  the  Thames  by  tliet 
name  of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by  that 
of  grigs  or  gluts..  Thefe  are  fcarce.  evcr, 
feen  near. Oxford  in  the  winter,. but  appea,r 
in  fpring,  and  bite  readily  at  the  hook,  whixih,, 
common  eels  in  that  neighbourhood  iviH 
not.  They  have  a larger  head,  a blunter 
nofe,  thicker  licin,  and  lefs  fat  than  the- 
common  fort;  neither  are  they  fo  much: 
efteerned,  nor  do  they  often  exceed  three 
or  four  pounds  in  weight.  . . 

Common  eels  grow  to  a large  fi^e^  = 
fometimes  fo  great  as  to  weigh  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds,  but  that  is  extremely  rare, ..a 
As  toinflances  brought  by  Dale  and  Others, 
of  thefe  fifli  iiicieafing  to  a foperior  mag-V^ 
nitude,  we  have  much  reafon  to  fufpedl  f 
them  to  have  been  congers,  fince  the  enor- 
mous fifli  they  defcjibe  have  all  been  taken  ' 
at  the  mouths  of  tfie  Thames  or  Med-  . 
way.  . a . ; . . : . 

The  eel  is  the  moll  univerfal,  of  fifli,  yet,.^: 
is  fcarce  ever  found  in  the  Hai^hbe,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  the  lakes  and' rivers 
of  Upper  Auftria.  . . 

The  Romans,  held  this  fifli'^  very  cheap, 
probably  from  its  likonefs  to  a fnake, 

Vhs  an^uIUa  manet  longs  cogata  colubr®, 

Verhula  riparum  pinguls  torrciite  cloaca. 

■'  _ • Juvenal,  Sat.  V# 

For  you  is  kept  a flnk-Ld  fnake-like  eel. 

4Aa  On 
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On  the  contrary,  the  luxurious  Sybarites 
were  fo  fond  of  thele  filh,  as  to  exempt 
from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  perfons  who 
fold  them. 

§ 23.  ^he  PiRCH. 

The  perch  of  Ariftotle  and  i^ufonius  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  moderns.  That 
mentioned  by  Oppian,  Pliny,  and  Athe- 
raeus,  is  a fea-fi(h,  probably  of  the  Labrus 
or  Sparus  kind,  being  enumerated  by  them 
among  fome  congenerous  fpecies.  Our 
perch  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Romans ; 

Nec  tedclicias  menfarum  Psrca,  filebo 
Atnnigenos  inter  ptfces  dignande  marinls. 

Avsonivs* 

It  is  not  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a 
£rm  and  delicate  filh ; and  the  Dutch  are 
particularly  fond  of  it  when  made  into  a 
dilh  called  water  fouchy. 

It  is  a gregarious  filh,  and  loves  deep 
holes  and  gentle  llreams.  It  is  a moll  vo- 
racious filh,  and  eager  biter  : if  the  angler 
meets  with  a ihoal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of 
laking  every  one. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  filh,  being  fearful  of  the 
fpiny  fins  which  the  perch  erefts  on  the 
approach  of  the  former.  This  may  be 
true  in  refped  to  large  filh ; but  it  is  well 
known  the  fmall  ones  are  the  moll  tempt- 
ing bait  that  can  be  laid  for  the  pike. 

The  perch  is  a filh  very  tenacious  of 
life:  we  have  known  them  carried  near 
fixty  miles  in  dry  ftraw,  and  yet  furvive 
the  journey. 

Thefe  filh  .feldom  grow  to  a large  fizc : 
fve  once  heard  of  one  that  was  taken  in 
the  Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  that 
weighed  nine  pounds;  but  that  is  very 
uncommon. 

The  body  is  deep : the  fcalcs  very  rough : 
the  back  much  arched : fide-line  near  the 
back. 

The  itldes  golden : the  teeth  fmall,  dif- 
pofed  on  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth:  the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the 
gills  ferrated : on  the  lower  end  of  the 
largeft  is  a (harp  fpine. 

The  firll  dorfal  fin  confills  of  fourteen 
ilrong  fpiny  rays;  the  fecond  of  fixteen 
foft  ones : the  pectoral  fins  are  tranfparent, 
and  confift  of  fourteen  rays;  the  ventral 
of  fix ; the  anal  of  eleven* 

The  tail  is  a little  forked. 

The  colours  are  beautiful : the  back  and 
part  of  the  iides  being  of  a deep  green, 
marked  with  five  broad  black  kars  point- 
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ing  downwards ; the  belly  is  white,  tinged 
with  red  : the  ventral  fins  of  a rich  fear* 
let ; the  anal  fins  and  tail  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, but  rather  paler. 

In  a lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn,  in  Me. 
rionethlhire,  is  a very  fingular  variety  of 
perch : the  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back-bone,  next  the  tail, 
ftrangely  diftorted : in  colour,  and  in  other 
refpeds,  it  refembles  the  common  kind, 
which  are  as  numerous  in  the  lake  as  thefe 
deformed  filh.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
this  water ; for  Linnaeus  takes  notice  of  a 
fimilar  variety  found  at  Fahlun,  in  his  own 
country.  I have  alfo  heard  that  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Thames  near  Marlow. 

§ 24.  The  Trout. 

1 1 is  a matter  of  furprife  that  this  common 
filh  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  the  an- 
cients, except  Aufonius : it  is  alfo  fingular, 
that  fo  delicate  a fpecies  fhould  be  neg- 
lefted  at  a time  when  the  folly  of  the  ta- 
ble was  at  its  height ; and  that  the  epi- 
cures Ihould  overlook  a fifh  that  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  the  lakes  of  their 
neighbourhood,  when  they  ranfacked  the 
univerfe  for  dainties.  The  milts  of  tnu-> 
r^na  were  brought  from  one  place ; the 
livers  of fcari  from  another*;  and  oyfterg 
even  from  fo  remote  a fpot  as  our  Sand- 
wich f : but  there  was,  and  is  a fafhion  in 
the  article  of  good  living.  The  Romani 
feem  to  have  defpifed  the  trout,  the  piper, 
and  the  doree ; and  we  believe  Mr.  Quin 
himfelf  would  have  refigned  the  rich  paps 
of  a pregnant  fow  the  heels  of  camels  §, 
and  the  tongues  of  flamingos  [j,  though 
dreffed  by  Heliogabalus's  cooks,  for  a good 
jowl  of  falmon  with  lobfter-fauce. 

When  Aufonius  fpeaks  of  this  filh,  he 
makes  no  eulogy  pn  its  goodnefs,  but  ce- 
lebrates it  only  for  its  beauty. 

Purpureifque  Salae  ftcllatus  tergore  gutlb. 

With  purple  fpots  the  S alar’s  back  is  ftain’4. 

Thefe  marks  point  out  the  fpecies  he 
intended ; what  he  meant  by  his  fario  is 
not  fo  cafy  to  determine:  whether  any 
fpecies  of  trout,  of  a fixe  between  the /alar 
and  the  falmon ; or  whether  the  falmon  it- 
fclf,  at  a certain  age,  is  not  very  evident. 

• Suetooiue,  rita  Vltellu. 

+ luTcnal.  Sat  IV,  141. 

X Martial.  Lib.  XIII.  Epig.  44* 

Lampriere,  Vit.  HeCiogab. 

Martial,  Lib.  XI. 
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Teque  inter  geminos  fpecies,  neutrumque  ct 
utrumque, 

Qui  nec  dum  Salmo,  nee  Salar  ambiguufque 

Amborum  medio  Fa  Rio  intcrcepte  fub  aevo. 

Salmon  or  Salar,  I’ll  pronounce  thee  nei- 
ther ; 

A doubtful  kind,  that  may  be  «one,  or  either. 

Fario,  when  ftopt  in  middle  growth. 

In  the  colours  of  the  trout,  and  its 
fpots,  vary  greatly  in  different  waters,  and 
in  different  feafons ; yet  each  may  be  re- 
duced to  one  fpecies.  In  Llyndivi,  a lake 
in  South  Wales,  are  trouts  called  coch y 
daiU  marked  with  red  and  black  fpots  as 
big  as  lixpences ; others  unfpotted,  and  of 
a reddiih  hue,  that  fome times  weigh  near 
ten  pounds,  but  ?.re  bad  tailed. 

In  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  are  trouts 
called  there  budc'aghsy  which  I was  told 
fometimes  weighed  thirty  pounds ; hut  it 
was  not  my  fortune  to  fee  any  during  my 
Hay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  vafl  wa- 
ter, 

Trouts  (probably  of  the  fame  fpecies) 
are  alfo  taken  in  Hulfe-water,  a lake  in 
Cumberland,  of  a much  fuperior  fize  to 
thofe  of  Lough  Neagh.  Thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  trout  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  a fiili  I have  eaten  mo.e 
than  once,  and  think  bat  a very  indifferent 
one. 

In  the  river  Eynion,  not  far  from  Ma- 
chyntleth,  in  Merionethihire,  and  in  one 
of  the  Snowdon  lakes,  are  found  a variety 
of  trout,  which  are  naturally  deformed* 
having  aflrange  crookedaefs  near  the  tail, 
refembling  that  of  the  perch  before  de- 
feribed.  We  dwell  the  lefs  on  thefe  mon-. 
llrous  produftions,  as  our  friend,  the  Hon, 
Daines  Barrington,  has  already  given  an 
account  of  them  in  an  ingenious  differta-. 
tion  on  fome  of  the  Cambrian  fifh,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Philofophical  T ranfadlions  of 
the  year  1767. 

The  ftomachs  of  the  common  trouts  arc 
. uncommonly  thick  and  mufcular.  They 
feed  on  the  fhell-fifh  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  fmall  fifh,  They  likewife  take 
into  their  ftomachs  gravel,  or  fmall  Hones, 
tp  affift  in  comminuting  the  teftaceous 
parts  of  their  food.  The  trouts  of  certain 
lakes  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galway,  and  fome  others,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their 
ftomachs,  whith,  from  fome  flight  refem- 
blance  to  the  organs  of  digeftion  in  birds, 
have  been  called  gizzards : the  Irifh  name 
the  fpecies  that  has  them,  GHIaroo  trouts. 


Thefe  ftomachs  are  fometimes  ferved  up 
to  table,  under  the  former  appellation.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary ftrength  of  ftomach  in  the  Irifli  fifli, 
Ihould  give  any  fufpicion  that  it  is  a dif« 
tindl  fpecies ; the  nature  of  the  waters 
might  increafe  the  thicknefs;  or  the  fupe- 
rior quantity  of  fliell-filh,  which  may  more 
frequently  call  for  the  ufe  of  its  comminut- 
ing powers  than  thofe  of  cur  t outs,  might 
occafion  this  difference.  I had  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  ftomach  of  a great 
Glllaroo  trout,  with  a large  ore  from  the 
Uxbridge  river.  The  laft,  if  I recoiled, 
was  fmalbr,  and  out  of  feafon ; and  its  fto- 
mach (notwithftanding  it  was  very  thick) 
was  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  that  of 
the  former  : but  on  the  whole,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  fpecific  difference  between  the 
two  fubjed% 

Trouts  are  moft  voracious  fifh,  and 
afford  excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler : 
tha  paffion  for  the  fport  of  angling  is 
fo  great  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, that  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  fome  of 
the  ftreams  in  the  adjacent  counties,  is  pur- 
chafed  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num, 

Thefe  fifh  fhift  their  quarters  to  fpawn, 
and,  like  falmon,  make  up  towards  the 
heads  of  rivers  to  depofit  their  roes.  The 
under  jaw  of  the  trout  is  ft’bjed,  at  certain 
times,  to  the  fame  curvature  as  that  of  the 
falmon, 

A trout  taken  in  Llynallet,  in  Denbigh- 
Ihire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  feventeen  inches,  its  depth  three  _ 
and  three  quarters,  its  weight  one  pound 
ten  ounces : the  head  thick  ; the  nofe  rather 
fharp  ; the  upper  jaw  a little  longer  than 
the  lower;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head, 
were  of  a pale  brown,  blotched  with  black : 
the  teeth  fharp  and  ftrong:  difpofed  in  the 
jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  the  whole  genus,  except  the 
gwyniad,  which  is  toothlefs,  and  the  gray- 
ling, which  has  none  on  its  tongue. 

The  back  was  dufky ; the  fides  tinged 
with  a purplifh  bloom,  marked  with  deep 
purple  fpots,  mixed  with  black,  above  and 
below  the  fide  line  which  was  ftrait:  the 
belly  white. 

The  dorfal  fin  was  fpotted ; the  fpu- 
rious  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red;  the  pec- 
toral, ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a pale 
brown;  the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  ; the 
tail  very  little  forked  when  extended. 
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§ 25.  T/je  Pike  ca!  Jack.  . 

The  pike  is  common  in  moft  of  the  lakes 
crEurope/but'the  L V are  fhofe  taken 

in'  England,  which;  according  to  Schnelfer, 
are  femetimes  eight  feet  !ong\'  They  are 
taken  therein  great  abunJance,  dried,  and 
expofed  for  fale.  The  largell  hfli  ofthk 
kind  which  we  ever  lieard  of  in  England, 
weighed  thirty- five  pounds. 

According  to  the  common  faying,  thefe 
fifh  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vni.  in  1537.  They  were 
fo  r .re.  that  a pike  was  fold  for  double  the 
price  of  a houfe-lamb  in  February,  and  a 
pickerel  for  more  than  a fat  capon. 

All  writers  who  treat  of  thisfpecies  bring 
inllanCes  of  its  vail  voracioufnefs.  We  have 
known  one  that  was  choaked  by  attempt- 
ing to  fwallow  one  of  its  own  fpecies  that 
proved  too  large  a morfel.  Yet  its  jaws 
arc  very  loofely  connecfled  ; and  have  on 
each  fide  an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw 
of  a' viper,  which  renders  them  capable  of 
greater  difiention  when  it  fwallows  its  prey. 
Jt  does  not  confine  idblf  to  feed  on  fifii  and 
frogs ; it  will  deioiir  the  water  rat,  and  draw 
down  the  young  ducks  as  they  are  fwim-* 
ming  about.  In  a manufeript  note  which 
we  found,  p.  244,  of  our  copy  of  Plott’s 
Hiftory  of  Staffordfiiire,  is  the  following 
extraordinary  fadi  : At  Lord  Gower’s 

canal  at^  Trentham,  a pike  feized  the 
head  of  a fwan  as  flie  was  feeding  under 
water,  and  gorged  fo  much  of  it  as  kil- , 
them  ''both:'  The  fervatils  perceiving 
the  fwan  with  its  head  under. water  for 
“ a -longer,  time  than  Ufual,  took  tlie'boat, 
arid  found  both'  fwSn  and  pike  dead  f 
But  there  are  infiarices  of  its  fiercenefs 
Hill  morefurprifing,  and  which  indeed  boH  . 
dhr  a little  on  the  marvellous,  Gefner  f 
relates,  that  a famiflied  pike  in  the  Rhone 
feized  on  the  lips  of  a mule  that  was  brought 
to  water,  and  that  “the  bcaft' dre  w the  fifli 
out  before  it  could  difengage  itfelf: ' That 
people  have  been' bit  fey  thefe  voracious^ 
creatures  while*  tfeey  were  _wa(hing  their 
legs,“and  thafth'ey  will'everi  contend  witfe 
the  otter' for  its  prey,  and 'endeavour  to‘ 
force  it  out  of  its  mouth.  ' 

f>mall  fi'lh  fhew  the  fame'prieklinel^  and., 
detefiatiop  at  the  pfeTence  oT  thiVtW^  as, 
the  little  bf/ds  do'‘aVth'e  'figHtbf  liawk 
or  pwl.  When  the  pike  lie?  dormd'nt  near 

- i ^ • . h::-" 

* -This  f\ote  we  .arter\\;jjr(is;;<lifcqveT?d  was  .wrotel 
by  .Mn  Plgtr,  Oxford^  me  he  in- 

feited  it  on  g^odd‘‘ auttiprity.  ; i...’, 

f Gefner  pifei  5'd3-  ‘ “ ‘ 


the  fur-face  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  the 
lefler  fifli  are  often  obferved  to  fwim  around 
it  in  vail  nuiiiber'^,  and  in  great  anxiety. 
Pike  are  oEeii  haltered  in  a noofe,  and 
taken  vvhilc  they  lie  thus  aileep,  as  they  are 
often  found. iu  the  ditches  near  the  I'hames, 
in  the  month  of  May. 

In  the  fhallow  water  of  the  Lincolnfhire 
fens  they  are  frequently  taker  in  a manner 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  that  country,  and  the 
ifle  of  Ceylon.  The  filliermen  make  uie 
of  what  is  called  a crown-net,  which  is  no 
more  than  a hcmifpherical  bafket,  open  at 
top  and  bottom.  He  Hands  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  little  fenboats,  and  frequently 
puts  his  bafket  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  then  poking  a Hick  into  it,  difeovers 
whether  he  has  any  booty  by  the  Hriking  of 
the  fifh  : and  vail  numbers  of  pike  are  taken 
in  this  manner. 

The  longevity  of  this  fifli  is  very  remark- 
able, if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  given 
of  it.  Rzazcynfki  tells  us  of  one  that  was 
ninety 'years  cld  ; but  Gefner  relates  that 
in  the  year  ,1497,  a pike  was  taken  near 
Hailbrun,.  in  Suabia,  with  a brazen  ring 
afiixed”^to  it,‘  on  which  were  thefe  words  in 
Grpek  chafaifers  ; I a/n  the  fjh  rvhich  %vas 
JirJi  of ^ all  put  into  this  lake  By  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  the  uni^verfcf  ¥yQd&r\c\<.^thefecond,  ' 
th'ey^thofOdiober,  1230:  fp  that  the  for-' 
me r muff  ha^e  been  an  infant  to  this  Me-;- 
thufalem  of  a ,fi(h.. 

Pikes  fpawn  in  March  or  April,  accord- 
ing to'  the  cbldnefs  or  warmth  of  the  wea- 
ther. When  they  are  in  high  feafon  their 
colours  are  very  fine,  being  green,  fpotted  j 
with  bright  yellow  ; and  the  gills  arc  of  a 
moft  vivid  and  full  red.  When  out  of  feafon, 
the  green  changes  tp  grey,  and  the  yellow  • 
fppts  turn  pale.  ‘ 

' The  head  is  very  flat ; the  upper  jaw 
broad,  and  is  ihotter  than  the  lower  ; the 
under  jaw  turns  up  a little  at  the  end,  and 
is' marked  with  minute  punftures. 

The  tee.th  are  very  fliarp,  difpofed  only 
in  theTront  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  both, 
fides  6f  the  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
arid  often  the  tongue.  The  flit  of  themoiith,. 
or'the  gape,  is  very  wnde ; the  eyes  frnall.  •' 

The  dbrfiil  fin  is  placed  very  low.on  the 
back'i  and  confifts  of  twenty-one'  rays  ; the 
peifforal  of  fifteen  ; the  ventral  of  eleven ; 
the  .anal  of  eighteen. 

The  tail  is  bifurcated. 

• ■ § 26.  Carp. 

This  is  one  of  the  Naturalized  fifli  of  our 
country,  having  been  introduced  hereby 
- - ' ' Leonard' 
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Leonard  Mafchal,  about  the  year  1514*, 
to  whom  vvc  were  alfo  indebted  for  that 
excellent  apple  the  pepin.  The  many  good 
things  that  our  illand  wanted  before  that 
period,  are  enumerated  in  this  old  didich; 

Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

As  to  the  two  lad  articles  we  have  fome 
doubts,  the  others  we  believe  to  be  true. 
Ruflia  wants  thefe  fifh  af.this  day  ; -Sweden 
has  them  only  in  the  ponds  of  the  people, 
of  faihion  ; Polifli  Pruflia  is  the  chief  feat  of 
the  carp;  they  abound  in  the  rivers  and 
Jakes  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the 
Fri'ch  and  Curifch-haff,  where  they  are 
taken  of  a vad  fize.  They  are  there  a great 
article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well-boats 
to  Sweden  and  Rudia.  The. merchants  pur- 
chafe  them  out  of  the  waters  of  the  iiobledTe 
of  the  country,  who  draw  a good  revenue 
from  this  article.  Neither  are  there  want- 
ing among  our  gentry,  inftances  of  iQme 
y/ho  make  good  profit  of  their  ponds. 

The  ancients  do  not  feparate  the  carp 
from  the  fea  fifh.  We  are  credibly  informed 
that  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dantzick,  between  the  town  and 
a fmall  placed  called  Hela.  ; i 

Carp  are  very  long  lived.  Gefner  brings 
an  indance  of  one.  that  was  an  hundred  years 
old.  They  alfo  grow  to  a very  great  fize. 
On  our  own  knowledge  we  Can  fpeak  of 
none  that  exceeded  twenty  pounds  in  weight; 
blit  Jovius  fays,  that  they  were  fometimes 
faken  in  the  Lacus  Larius  (the  Lago  di 
Como)  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  ; and 
Rzbczynfki  mentions  others  taken  in  the 
Dnieder  that  were  five  feet  in  length.  ‘ 

Theyare  alfo  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  will  live  for  a mod  remarkable  time 
olit  of  ‘water;  An  experiment  has  been 
made  by  placing  a carp  in  a'net,  well  wrap- 
ped up  ih  wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only  re- 
maining outi  and  then  hung  up  in  a cellar, 
or  fome  cool  place : the  filh  is  frequently 
fed  with  white  bread  and  milk,  and  is  be- 
iides  often  plunged' into  water;  Carp  thus* 
managed  have  been  known’,  not  only  to 
have  lived  above  d-  fortnigllti'biit  to  grow 
exceedingly  fat,  arid  fk*r  I'uperio’f  in  tade 
to  tholb  that  i^fe  immediately  'killed  from 
the  pond  f.  ' 

• * Fuller’s 'Britllh  Worthies,  Stiflex,  113. 

' -f  This  was  t<ild  nrte  by  i , gentleman  of  the  ut- 
moft  verAcitY,  who  twice  made  the  expeviment., 
The  fame  fadt  is  related  by  that  pious  philofopher. 
Doftor  Derham,  in  his;  Phyfico-Thebiogy,  edit.  9th. 
i73'7.'ch.  i;  p.  7.  n. r. 


The  carp  is  a prodigious  breeder  :*its 
quantity  of  roe  has.  been  fometimes  found 
fo  great,  that  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
againd  the  fidi  itfelf,  the  former  has  becii 
found  to  preponderate.  From  the  fpawn 
of  this  fifli  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews, 
who  hold  this  durgeon  in  abhorrence. 

Thefe  fifh  are  extremely  cunning,  and 
on  that  account  are  by  fome  dyled  the  r/- 
‘ver  fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over 
the  nets,  and  efcape  that  way ; at  others, 
will  immerfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud; 
as  to  let  the  net  pafs  over  them.  Th^y  are; 
alfo  very  ihy  of  taking  a bait;  yet  at  the 
fpawning  time  they  are  fo  fimple,  as  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled, 
and  caught  by  any  body  that  wilf  attempt 
it. 

This  fifh  is  apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the 
roe  of  other  fifli,  from  which  is  produced  a 
fpurious  breed:  we  have  feen  the  offspring 
of  the  carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the 
greated  refemblance  to  the  full : have  alfo 
heard  of  the  lame  mixture  between  the  carp 
and  bream. 

Tlie  carp  is  of  a thick  diape  : the  feales 
very  large,  and  when  in  bed  feafon  of  a fine 
gilded  hue. 

The  jaws  are  of  equal  length  ; there  are 
two  teeth  in  the  jaws,  or  on^  the  tongue  7 
but  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet,  above 
and  below,  are  certain  bones  that  aft  on? 
each  odier,  and  comminute  the  food  before 
it  pades  down.  “ 

Oir  each  dde  of  the  mouth  is  a'fingle 
beard;  above  thole  on  each  fide  another, 
but  Ihorter:  the  dorfal  fin  extends  far  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  a little  bifurcated; 
the  third  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  is  tery  drong; 
and  armed  with  (harp  teeth”,  pointing  down- 
wards; the  third  ray  of  the  anal  fin  is  con-' 
drufted  in  the  fame' manner. 

§ 27.  Bare  EL. 

This  fifh  was  fo  extremely  coarfe,  as  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time 
of  Aufonius,  and  what  he  fays  is  no  pane- 
gyric on  it;  for  he  lets  us  know  it  loves 
deep  waters,  and  that  when  it  grows  old  it 
was  not  abfolutely  bad. 

Laxos  exerces  Barbe  natatus,  . 

Tu  meliur  pejore  aevo,  tibi  contigit  uni 

Spirantum  ex  numero  non  inlaudata  feneff  ua. 

It  frequents  the  dill  and  deep  parts  of 
rivers,  and  lives  in  fociety,  rooting  like 
fwine  with  their  nofes  in  the  (oPi  banks.  It 
is  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  with 
the  hand ; and  people  have  been  known  to 
4 A 4 tak« 
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take  numbe  s by  diving  for  them.  In 
fummer  they  move  about  during  night  in 
fearch  of  food,  but  towards  autumn,  aiid 
during  winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the 
deepen:  holes. 

They  are  the  word  and  coarfell  of  frefi 
water  filh,  and  feldorr.  eat  but  by  the  poorer 
fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil  them 
vrith  a bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a reiiil  . 
The  roe  is  very  noxious,  aifedt'.ng  thofe 
who  unwarily  cat  of  it  with  a mm.ca,  vo- 
miting, purging,  and  a {light  Aveiling. 

It  is  lomeiimes  fou  id  of  the  length  of 
th-ee  feet,  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weight : 
it  is  of  a long  and  rounded  form : the  fcaies 
not  large. 

Its  head  is  fmooth : the  nofti  ils  placed 
near  the  eyes : the  mouth  is  placed  below  : 
on  each  corner  is  a Angle  beard,  and  an- 
other on  each  fide  the  nofe. 

The  dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a remark- 
able ftrong  fpine,  fliarply  ferreted,  with 
which  it  can  a very  fevere  wound 

on  the  incautious  handler,  and  even  do 
much  damage  to  the  nets. 

Tiie  pectoral  fins  are  of  a pale  brown 
colour ; the  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with 
yellow : the  tail  a Utile  bifurcated,  and 
of  a deep  purple  : the  fide  line  is  ftrait. 

The  icales  are  of  a pale  gold  colour, 
edged  with  black : the  belly  is  white. 

§ 28.  The  Tench. 

The  tench  underwent  the  fame  fate  with 
the  barbel,  in  refpeft  to  the  notice  taken  of 
it  by  the  early  writers ; and  even  Aufonius, 
who  firfi;  mentions  it,  treats  it  with  fuch 
difrefped  as  evinces  the  great  capricicuf- 
nefs  of  tafie  ; for  that  fidi,  which  at  pre- 
fent  is  h Id  in  fuch  goc  J repute,  was  in 
his  days  the  rcpait  only  . r the  canaille. 

Q^is  non  et  virides  vu'gi  fJat'a  Tjneas 
Norit? 

It  has  beer  by  feme  callr-i  the  Piiyficiiii 
of  the  fiih,  and  th..t  the  flirne  is  healing, 
that  the  wciinded  ay^  ly  k as  a dyptic.  Tne 
ingenious  Mr.  Diaper,  in  his  pifeatory 
eclogues,  fays,  that  even  the  veracious 
pike  wiil  fpare  the  tench  on  account  of  its 
healing  powers ; 

The  Tench  he  fpares  a medlclnol  k’nd  : 

F -r  when  by  wounds  ditheft,  or  foie  dileafe, 

I-Ie  cc'.irts  the  Talu  ary  fifh  for  ea(e; 

C!o{e  io  his  fca'es  the  kind  phyTiciaH  glides, 

And  fwezts  a healing  bal.am  from  h/s  ndes. 

Eel.  II. 

V/hateyer  virtue  its  fllme  may  have  to 
the  ia..aw.i  anis  of  the  water,  wc  will  not 


vouch  for,  but  its  fleih  is  a wholefome  and 
delicious  food  to  thofe  of  the  earth.  The 
Germans  are  of  a different  opinion.  By 
way  of  contempt,  they  call  it  Shoemaker. 
Gefner  even  fays,  that  it  is  infipid  and 
unwholefome. 

It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or 
five  pounds  in  weight,  but  we  have  heard 
of  on  ’ that  \ eighed  ten  pounds;  Salvianus 
fpeaks  of  fome  that  arrived  at  twenty 
pounds. 

Tiiey  love  Hill  waters,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  rivers  : they  are  very  foolilh, 
and  eafily  caught. 

The  tench  is  thick  and  fhort  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length : the  fcaies  are  very  fmall, 
and  covered  with  flime. 

The  irides  are  red : there  is  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  a fmall  beard  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  dulky ; the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour: 
the  head,  fides,  and  belly,  of  a greenilh 
caft,  moll  beautifully  mixed  with  gold, 
which  is  in  its  greatell  fplender  when  the 
fifli  is  in  the  higheft  feafon. 

The  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and 
very  broad, 

§ 29.  The  Gudgeon. 

Ariilotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two 
places ; once  as  a river  filh,  and  again  as 
a fpecies  that  was  gregarious : in  a third 
place  he  describes  it  as  aTea  filh:  we  mull 
therefore  confidea?  the  he  mentions, 

lib.  ix.  c.  2.  and  lib.  viii.  c*  19.  as  the 
fame  vvith  our  fpecies. 

This  filii  is  generally  found  in  gentle 
frreams,  and  is  of  a fmall  fize  : thole  lew, 
however,  that  are  caught  in  the  Kennet, 
and  Cole,  are  three  times  the  weight  of 
tl:ofc  taken  elfewhere.  The  largell  wc 
ever  heard  of  was  taken  near  Uxbridge, 
and  weighed  half  a pound. 

They  bite  eagerly,  and  are  afl'embled  by 
raking  the  bed  of  the  river;  to  this  fpot 
they  immediately  crowd  in  Ihoals,  exped- 
ing  food  from  this  difturbance. 

The  fliape  of  the  body  is  thick  and 
round  : the  irides  tinged  with  red : the  gill 
covered  with  green  and  filver:  the  lower 
jaw  is  Ihorter  than  the  upper  : at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  is  a Angle  beard : the 
back  olive,  fpotted  with  black:  the  fide 
line  llrait ; the  fides  beneath  that  filvery : 
the  belly  white. 

The  tail  is  forked  ; that,  as  well  as  the 
dorfal  fin,  is  fpotted  with  black. 
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§ 30.  The  Bream. 

The  bream  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes,  or 
the  deep  parts  of  mil  rivers.  It  is  a f fh 
that  is  very  little  efteemed,  being  extreme- 
ly infipid. 

It  is  extremely  deep,  and  thm  in  propor- 
'tion  to  its  length.  The  back  riles  very 
much,  and  is  very  lharp  at  the  top.  The 
head  and  mouth  are  fmall : on  lome  we 
examined  in  the  fpring,  were  abundance 
of  minute  whitilh  tubercles ; an  accident 
which  Pliny  fecms  to  have  obferveti  belals 
the  filh  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  Lago 
di  Como.  The  fcales  arc  very  large  : the 
iides  flat  and  thin. 

The  dorfal  fm  has  eleven  rays,  the  fe- 
cond  of  which  is  the  longefl : that  fln,  as 
well  as  all  the  reft,  are  of  a dulky  colour; 
the  back  of  the  fame  hue : the  fides  yel- 
lowilh. 

The  tail  is  very  large,  and  of  the  form 
of  a crefcent. 

§ 31.  The  Crucian. 

This  fpecies  is  common  in  many  of  the 
filh -ponds  about  London,  and  other  parts 
of  ti.e  fouth  of  England;  but  I believe  is 
not  a native  filh. 

It  is  very  deep  and  thick : the  back  is 
much  arched:  thn  dorfal  fin  conlifts  of 
nineteen  rays;  the  two  firft  ftrong  and 
ferrated.  The  pedoral  fins  have  (each) 
thirteen  rays ; the  ventral  nine ; the  anal 
feven  or  eight:  the  lateral  line  parallel  with 
the  belly:  the  tail  almoft  even  at  the  end. 

The  colour  of  the  filh  in  general  is  a 
deep  yellow  : the  meat  is  coarfe,  and  little 
efteemed. 

§ 32.  The  Roach. 

‘ Sound  as  a roach,’  is  a proverb  that  ap- 
pears to  be  but  indifferently  founded,  that 
lilh  being  not  more  diftinguilhed  for  its  vi- 
vacity than  many  others;  yet  it  is  uTed  by 
the  French  as  well  as  us,  who  compare 
people  of  ftrong  health  to  their  gardon, 
our  roach. 

It  is  a common  filh,  found  in  many  of 
our  deep  ftill  rivers,  affecting,  like  the 
others  of  this  genius,  quiet  waters.  It  is 
gregarious,  keeping  in  large  (hoals.  We 
have  never  feen  them  very  .large.  Old 
Walton  fpeaks  of  fome  that  weighed  two 
pounds.  In  a lift  of  filh  fold  in  the  Lon- 
don markets,  with  the  greateft  weight  of 
each,  communicated  to  us  by  an  intelligent 
filhmonger,  is  mention  of  one  whofe  weight 
was  five  pounds. 

The  roach  is  deep  but  thin,  and  the 


back  is  much  elevated,  and  fharply  ridged  : 
the  fcales  large,  and  fall  off  very  eafily. 
Side  lines  bend  much  in  the  middle  towards 
the  belly. 

§ 33.  The  Dace. 

This,  like  the  rerxh,  is  gregarious, 
haunts  the  lame  places,  is  a great  breeder, 
very  lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very 
fond  of  frolicking  near  the  furface  of  the 
water.  This  filh  and  the  reach  are  coarfe 
and  infipid  meat. 

'Its  head  is  fmall : the  iri des  of  a pale 
yellow:  the  body  long  and  flender:  its 
length  feld  )m  above  ten  inches,  though  in 
the  above-mentioned  lift  is  an  account  of 
one  that  weighed  a po^md  and  an  half:  the 
fcales  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  roach. 

The  back  is  varied  with  da Hcy,  vvith  a 
call  of  a yellowilh  green  : the  files  and 
belly  filvery : the  dorfal  fin  duficy  : the 
ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  red,  but  lefs 
fo  th.an  ihofe  of  the  former:  the  tail  is 
very  much  forked. 

§ 34.  The  Chub, 

Salvianus  imagines  this  filh  to  have  been 
the  fqualus  of  the  ancients,  and  grounds 
his  opinion  on  a fuppofed  error  in  a certain 
paflage  in  Columella  and  Yarro,  where  he 
would  fubftitute  the  word  fqualus  inftead 
of  fcarus : Columella  fays  no  more  than 
that  the  old  Romans  paid  much  attention 
to  their  ftews,  and  kept  even  the  fea-filh 
in  frefh  water,  paying  as  much  refipedl  to 
the  mullet  and  /'ca  us,  as  thole  of  his  days 
did  to  the  mur^ua  and  baf. 

That  the  fcarus  not  our  is  very 

evident;  not  only  becaufe  the  chub  is  en- 
tirely an  inhabitant  of  frelh  waters,  but 
likewife  it  Teems  improbable  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  give  themfelves  any  trouble 
about  the  worft  of  river  filh,  when  they  neg- 
ledled  the  moft  delicious  kinds ; all  their 
attention  was  directed  towards  thofe  of  the 
fea:  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  feems 
to  have  been  the  criterion  of  their  value, 
as  is  ever  the  cafe  with  effete  luxury. 

The  chub  is  a very  coarfe  filh,  and  full 
of  bones  : it  frequents  the  deep  holes  of 
rivers,  and  during  fummer  commonly  lies 
on  the  furface,  beneath  the  (hade  of  fome 
tree  or  bulh.  It  is  a very  timid  filh,  fink- 
ing to  the  bottom  on  the  leaft  alarm,  even 
at  the  pafling  of  a Ihndow,  but  they  will 
foon  refume  their  fituation.  It  feeds  on 
worms,  caterpillars,  grafshoppers,  beetles, 
and  other  coleopterous  infers  that  happen 
to  fall  into  the  water;  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-fifti.  This  filh  will  rife  to  a fly. 

This 
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This  hfh  takes  its  name  from  its  head, 
notonly  in  our  own,  but  in  other  languages; 
vve  call  it  chub,  according  to  Skinner,  from 
the  old  linglifti,  cop.,  a head ; the  French, 
tejiard\  the  Italians, 

It  does  not  grow  to  a large  fize;  we 
have  known  fome  mat  weighed  above  five 
pounds,  but  Salvianus  ipeaks  of  others 
that  were  eight  or  ni  le  pounds  in  weight. 

The  body  is  oblong,  rather  round,  and 
of  a pretty  equal  thicknefs  the  greatell 
part  of  the  way : the  fcales  are  large. 

The  irides  filvery  ; the  cheeks  of  the 
fame  colour  : the  head  and  back  of  a deep 
dulky  green  ; the  fides  filvery,  but  in  the 
fummer  yellow  : the  belly  white  : the  pec- 
toral fins  of  a pale  yellow  : the  ventral  and 
anal  fins  red  : the  tail  a little  forked,  of  a 
brownilh  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the 
end. 

§ 35.  The  Bleak. 

The  talking  of  tliefe,  Aufonius  lets  us 
know,  was  the  fport  of  children, 

A L BUR  NOS  prsedam  puerilibus  hamis. 

They  are  very  common  in  many  of  our 
rivers,  and  keep  together  in  large  Ihoals. 
Thefe  fifh  feem  at  certain  feafons  to  be  in 
great  agonies ; they  tumble  about  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  are  incapable  of 
fwimming  far  from  the  place,  bnt  in  about 
two  hours  recover,  and  difappear.  Filh 
thus  affehted,  the  Thames  filhermen  call 
mad  bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with 
a fpecics  of  gordtus  or  hair-worm,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  which  Arillotle  * fays 
that  the  ballents  and  tillo  are  infelled  with, 
which  torments  them  fo  that  they  rife  to 
the  furface  of  the  water  and  then  die. 

Artificial  pearls  are  made  with  the  fcales 
of  this  filh,  and  we  think  of  the  dace. 
They  are  beat  into  a fine  powder,  then 
diluted  with  water,  and  introduced  into  a 
thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  afterwards  filled 
with  wax.  The  French  were  the  inventors 
of  this  art.  Dodlor  Lifter  f fells  us,  that 
when  he  was  at  Paris,  a certain  artift  ufed 
in  one  winter  thirty  hampers  full  of  filh  in 
this  manufadlure. 

The  bleak  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length  r their  body  is  {lender, 
greatly  compreffed  fideways,  not  unlike 
that 'of  the  fprat.  • 

- The  eyes  are  large;  thedrides  of  a pale 
yellow  t-  the  Under  ;ja4^  the  longeft  ; the 
lateral  line  crooked':  the  gills  filvery:  the* 
back  green  : theFtdes  and  belly  filvery ; the 

''  ' * Hrft.’'ah;'  lib.  vlii.  c.  ao. 

‘ • d Journcy.to  Paris,  14a. 
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fins  pellucid : the  fcales  fall  off  very  eafily : 
the  tail  much  forked. 

§ 36.  The  White  Ba^t. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  appear 
in  the  Thames,  near  Blackwalland  Green- 
wich, innumerable  multitudes  of  fmall 
fifti,  which  are  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  White  Bait.  They  are 
efteemed  very  delicious  when  fried  with 
fine  flour,  and  occafion,  during  the  feafon, 
a vaft  refort  of  the  lower  order  of  epi- 
cures to  the  taverns  contiguous  to  the 
places  they  are  taken  at. 

There  are  various  conjedures  about  this 
fpecies,  but  all  terminate  in  a Tuppofition 
that  they  are  the  fry'of  fome  fifn,  but  few 
agree  to  which  kind  they  owe  their  origin. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  fhad;  others  to  the 
fprat,  the  fmelt,  and  the  bleak.  That  they 
neither  belong  to  the  lhad,  nor  the  fprat,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  branchiofte- 
gous  rays,  which  in  thofe  are  eight,  in 
this  only  three.  That  they  are  not  the 
young  of  fmelts,  is  as  clear,  becaufe  they 
w'ant  the  pinna  adipofa,  or  raylefs  fin;  and 
that  they  are  not  the  oftspring  of  the  bleak 
is  extremely  probable,  fince  v/e  never 
heard  of  the  white  bait  being  found  in 
any  other  river,  notwithftanding  the  bleak 
is  very  common  in  feveral  of  the  Britifli 
ftreams  : but  as  the  white  bait  bears  a 
greater  fimilarity  to  this  fifli  than  to  any 
other  we  have  mentioned,  we  give  it  a 
place  here  as  an  appendage  to  the  bleak, 
rather  than  form  a diftind  article  of  a fifh 
which  it  is  impolTible  to  clafs  with  cer- 
tainty. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  carp  pr 
cyprinus  genus ; it  has  only  three  bran- 
chioftegous  rays,  and  only  one  dorfal  fin  ; 
and  in  refped  to  the  form  of  the  body,  is 
compreffed  like  that  of  the  bleak. 

Its  ufual  length  is  two  inches : the  under 
jaw  is  the  longeft  : the  irides  ' filvery,  the 
pupil  black  : the  dorfal  fin  is  placed  nearer 
to  the  head  than  to  the  tail,  and  confifts  of 
about  fourteen  rays : the  fide  line  is  ftraitk 
the  tail  forked,  the  tips  black. 

The  head,  fides,  and  belly,  ire  filvery; 
the  back  tinged  with  green. 

§ 37-  Mino,w.  i 

This  beautiful  fifh  is  frequent  in  many 
of  our  fmall  gravelly  ftreams,  where  they; 
keep  in  ftioals.  - ■ 

The  body  is  fle rider  and  fmooth,  the 
fcales  being' extremely  fmall.  ^ It  feldom 
exceeds  three  inches  in  length.*'  , 

. : . The 
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The  lateral  line  is  of  a golden  colour : 
the  back  fiat,  and  of  a deep  olive : the 
fides  and  belly  vary  greatly  in  different 
fifh  ; in  a few  are  of  a rich  crimfon,  in 
others  bluilli,  in  others  white.  The  tail  is 
forked,  and  marked  near  the  bafe  with  a 
duiky  fpot. 

§ 38.  The  Gold  Fish. 

Thefe  ffffi  are  now  quite  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  breed  as  freely  in  the 
open  waters  as  the  common  carp. 

They  were  firft  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1691,  but  were  not  gene- 
rally known  till  1728,  vvhen  a great  num- 
ber were  brought  over,  and  prefented  firft 
to  Sir  Mathew  Dekker,  and  by  him  circu- 
lated round  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
from  whence  they  have  been  diftributed  to 
moff;  parts  of  the  country. 

In  China  the  moff  beautiful  kinds  are 
taken  in  a fmall  lake  in  the  province  of 
Che-Kyang.  Every  perfonof  falhion  keeps 
them  for  arnulement,  either  in  porcelaine 
vefiels,  or  in  the  fmall  bafons  that  decorate 
the  courts  of  the  Chinefe  houfes.  The 
beau‘y  of  their  colours  and  their  lively 
motions  give  great  entertainment,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  ladies,  whofe  pleafures,  by 


reafon  of  the  cruel  policy  of  that  country, 
are  extremely  limited. 

In  form  of  the  body  they  bear  a great 
refemblance  to  a carp.  They  have  been- 
known  in  this  ifiand  to  arrive  at  the  length 
of  eight  inches  ; in  their  native  place  they 
are  faid  * to  grow  to  the  fize  of  our  largefl 
herring. 

The  noftrils  are  tubular,  and  form  a fort 
of  appendage  above  the  nofe ; the  dorfal 
fin  and  the  tail  vary  greatly  in  fhape  : the 
tail  is  naturally  bifid,  but  in  many  is  tri- 
fid, and  in  fome  even  quadrifid:  the  anal 
fins  are  the  ftrongeft  charaflers  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  being  placed  not  behind  one  another 
like  thofe  of  other  filh,  but  oppofite  each 
other  like  the  ventral  fins. 

The  colours  vary  greatly;  fome  are 
marked  with  a fine  blue,  with  brown,  with' 
bright  filver;  but  the  general  predominant 
colour  is  gold,  of  a moff  amazing  fpleh-' 
dor  ; but  their  colour  and  form  need  not 
be  dwelt  on,  fince  thofe  who  want  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  the  living  fiffi,  may  furvey  • 
them  exprefiTed  in  the  moff:  animated  map-- 
ner,  in  the  works  of  our  ingenious  and. 
honeff  friend  Mr.  George  Edwards. 

Pennant, 

* Du  Halde,  316’. 


A New  Chronological  Table  of  Remarkable  Events, , 
b ^ - - Difeoveries,  and  Inventions : 

, Alfo,  the  A£ra,  the  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men. 

The  whole  comprehending,  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of  General  Hiftory  from  the 

Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 



Before  • v . 

Chrlft.  ‘ \ 

4004.  H E creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003  • The  bSrthof  Cain,’ the  firff  who  was  born  of  a woman.  - - 

3017  .Eruich#!  few -his  piety,  is  tranfiated  into  Heaven. 

2348  The  old,  worldds  deffroyed  by  a deluge  which  continued  377  days.  ■ 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which  God 
miraculouflyxonfounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  dilferent 
, f • .Tationeri 

About  the  fame  time  Noah  is,  with  great  probability/  fuppofed^  to  have  parted 
- */rom\^is  i^ebellious.  offspring, , and  to  have  led  a colony  of  feme  of  the  more 
, f ..Ttraflabfe ’into  the.  Eafl,  ahd~  there  either  he  or  one’ of  his  fucceffors  to  have 
ouL- : -founded  the  ancient  Ciiinefe  monarchy.  ..  . 
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2234  The  celeftial  obfervatlons  arc  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  iirll  gave  birth  to 
learning  and  the  fciences. 

218S  Mifraim,  the  Ton  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdomof  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years, 
down  to  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in  525  before  Chrift. 

2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Afl'yria,  v/hich  lafted  above  1000 
years,  and  out  of  its  fuins  were  formed  the  Aflyrians  of  Babylon,  thofc  of  Ni-» 
nevehj^nd  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Canaan, 
which  begins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 

1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  iiro 
from  Heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

1715  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  lire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genelis,  containing  a period 
of  2 ,69  years 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt : 1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1571  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who 
educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  king-*, 
dom  of  Athens,  in  Greece. 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1 493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 

1491  Mofes  performs  a number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom, 
together  with  600  000  Ifraelites,  befides  children ; which  completed  the  430 
years  of  fojourning.  They  miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  come 
to  the  deiert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  lets  up  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  it  the  Ark  of  the  covenant. 

1485  The  firft  (hip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who 
arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brpught  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 

1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

1452  The  Pentateucn,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  he  died  the  ye^r  following,  aged  1 10. 

1451  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jofliua 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  fubdued  the 
natives ; and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
liege  of  T roy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city  waf 
takeirand  burnt. 

1048  David  is  foie  king  of  Ifrael. 

1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon, 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven, 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  fllver  at  Argos. 

869  The  city  or  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Pido, 

824  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

753  JEi^  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans, 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fisge,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  finiflied,  by  SaU 
manafar,  king  of  Afiyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a colony  of  Athenians, 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  kirg  of  Egypt,  fome  Phoenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  priefls  of  Memphis,  acquires 
the  knowledge  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy ; returns  to  Greece, 
^ calculates  eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains  that  on© 
Supreme  Intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 

600  Maps, 
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600  Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar 
of  Thales. 

597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

587  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a fiege  of  18  months. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  a6ted  upon  a moveable  fcalFold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finiftied;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 
iflues  an  edid  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  firft  tragedy  was  aded  at  Athens,  on  a waggon,  by  Thefpis. 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a public  library  firft  founded, 

515  The  fecond  Temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finiftied  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  go- 
verned by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  being  a fpace  of  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Perfianinva- 
fion  of  Greece.  *•- 

486  iEfehylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the  veflels  of 
gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  lables  compiled  and 
ratified. 

430  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finifties  about  this  time. 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  immor^ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  a ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  for  which,‘  and  other 
fublime  dodlrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent, 
and  ereft  to  his  memory  a ftatue  of  brafs. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  other 
nations  of  Ada..  323,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  gene- 
rals into  four  kingdoms. 

285  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  »ra  on  Monday,  June  26,  being 
the  firft  who  found  the  exad  folar  year  to  confift  of  365  Days,  5 hours,  and  49 
minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs'  feventy-two  interpreters  to  tranf- 
late  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

269  The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  compofed. 

260  The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians 
at  fea. 

337  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwcar 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.  Hannibal  pafies  the  Alps, 
and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles  ; but,  being  amufed  by  his  women,  does 
not  improve  his  victories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters -Afia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the 
Afiatic  luxury  firft  to  Rome. 

168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  firft  library  erefted  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years. 

146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans, 

135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

52  Jttliis  Cseiar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 
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47  THe  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  de- 
feated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confiding  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident, 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Casfar. 

44  Cxfar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched 
battles,  and  flain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country, 

. h killed  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

35  The  battle  of  Aftium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally 
defeated  by  Oclavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Casfar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Oftavius,  upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
put  themfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 

27  Oftavius,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Augullus  C:efar,  and  an  ab- 
folute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Reman  emperor. 

8 Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit  to 
bear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  fliut  by  Augullus  as  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born  on  Monday,  December  25. 

A.  C. 


12  — difputes  with  the  dodlors  in  the  Temple; 

27 is  baptized" in  the  Wildernefs  by  John; 

33  is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3 o^clock  P.  M. 


His  Relurredion  on  Sunday,  April  5 : his  Afcenfion,  Thurfday,  May  14.. 

36  St,  Paul  converted. 

39  .St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 

’Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chrillians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St,  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans;  368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a wall,  fome 
parts  of  which  are  ftill  obfervable. 

5 1 Caradlacus,  the  Britilh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel.  . ‘ 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 

— — — perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain.  " 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britilh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans;  but  is  conquered  foon  after 

by  Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain.  ' 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  Epiftles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  feme  of  his 
difciples,  about  this  time.  . - - 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days;  upon  which  Began  (under  Nero)  the 

firft  perfeution  againft  the  Chrillians.  ■ - ' . ..  =v 
67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death.  . , . - 

70  Whilft  the  factious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the 
Roman  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough 
made  to  pafs  over  it.  «• " . • 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian.^'  * " ^ ‘ ' 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britai'n,TO  protedl  the^civilized' Britons  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a line  of  fortsBetw'een  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde ; defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgatus  Oh  the  Graiiljlian  hills ; and 
firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difeoyers  to  be  ah  illand. 

96  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wrote-his  Revelation—his  Gofpel  in  97. 

121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans 'all  the  fouthem-p^rts  of  Scotland  ; 
upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  U wall  betWeert  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle; 
but  this  alfo  proving  ineffedlual,  Pollius  Urbiciisj  the  Roman  general,  about  the 
year  144,  repairs  Agricola's  forts,  which  he  joins  byh  wall  four  yards  thick. 
1.35  fecond  Jewilh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  baniftied  Judsea. 

139  Juftin 
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S39  Juftin  writes  his  firfl  Apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

141  A number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

£52  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecutlon  againft  the  Chriflians. 

217  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a cafk. 

2.22  About  this  time  the  P^oman  empire  begins  to  flnk  under  its  own  weight.  The 
Barbarians  begin  their  irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  mo- 
- lefl  the  empire. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  firft  brought  from  India : the  manufadory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome 
monks,  551 : lirfl  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534, 

29  [ Two  emperors,  and  two  Caefars,  march  todefend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire, 
306  Conflantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  firfl  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edi£l  of  Conflantine,  who  favours  the  Chriflians, 

and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion 

314  Three  bifhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  aflifl  at  the  council  of  Arles. 

325  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended,  againft  Arius,  where 

was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

328  Conflantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thence- 
forwards  called  Conftantinople. 

331 orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deflroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaflern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and 

weflern  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital)  each  being  nowunder  the 
government  of  different  emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  jpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a concelfion  of 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  Weft. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifi-Goths. 

412  The  Vandals  begin,  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain, 
and  never  return;  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence, and  truft  to 
their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly  haraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts, 

upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no 
alfiflance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  againft  the  Scots 

and  Pids.  , > 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pids,  invite  oyer  more  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  begin  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Kent,  under  Hengift. 

476  The  weflern  empire  is  finifhed,  523  years  after  the  battle  ofPharfalia;  upon  the 
ruins  of  which  feveral  new  flates  arife  in  Italy  and.  other  parts,  confifling  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extin- 
guifhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are  deflroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  kingdom, 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

5 1 3 Conftantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  fleet  is  burned  by  a fpeculum  of 
brafs.  ' 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  tera  is  introduced  by  Dionyflus  the  monk. 
529  The  code  of  Juftinian,  the  eaflern  emperor,  is  publifhed. 

557  A terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afla,  and  Africa,,  which  continues  near  50 
years. 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy.  , 

596  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

> 606  Here 
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606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conceffions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  I 
eaft.  I 

622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  I 
year  of  his  age,  and  loth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  I 
Saracen  empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their  , 
defcent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  aera,  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by  order 
of  Omar  their  caliph  or  prince.  | 

^53  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefls  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barba-  | 
rities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pollerity.  | 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a monk.  j 

685  The  Britons,  after  a br.ive  flruggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  1 
Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  ' 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  concroverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurreftions  in  the  j 
eaftern  empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the 

houfe  of  Abbas. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called 
the  weftern  empire ; gives  the  prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months ; endea- 
vours to  reflore  learning  in  Europe;  but  mankind  arc  not  yet  difpofed  for  it, 
being  folely  engrofled  in  military  enterprizes. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubjedls,  for  being  a Chriftian. 

Sz8  Egbert,  king  of  WdTex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  filh. 

838  The  Scots  and  Picls  have  a decifive  battle, in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scot- 
tifli  hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought 
56  battles  by  Iba  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws ; divides  England  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings ; eredls  county  courts,  and  founds  the  univer-  . 
fity  of  Oxford  about  this  time.  | 

915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ul'urpation  into  feven  kingdoms, 

^75  Eope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  baniihed  for  his  crimes.  1 

979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firft  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

996  Otholll.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eledive.  i 

999  Boleftaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe ; that  of  linen  rags  in  1170:  the  manufac-  j 
tory  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 

1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a new  manner  of  architefturc.  , 
1015  Children  forbidden  bylaw  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 

1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  pofleflion  of  England.  ^ ^ j 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time 

driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a hoftile  manner.  ‘ 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  Confeffor. 

1043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the  armiei 
of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  poffeftion  of  Perfia. 

1054  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunfinanc,  and  mar- 
ries the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Terufalem  ;^pm.the  Saracens. 
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1066  The  batde  of  Haftlngs  fought  between  Harold  and  William  (furnamcd  the  baf- 
tard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flain,  after  which 
William  becomes  king  of  England. 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law, 

Mufical  notes  invented. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  pope  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 

the  German  bifliops.  Elenry  in  penance  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  to- 
wards the  end  of  January. 

1076  Juflices  of  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  JDoomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a furvey  of  all 
the  ehates  in  England,  and  linifhed  in  1086, 

The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifli  fubjefls,  numbers  of 
whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englifli  language, 
are  protecled  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prefled  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  aflillance 
Jofepb,  king  of  Morocco;  by  which  the  Moors  get  pofielTion  of  all  the  Saracen 
dominions  in  Spain. 

1096  The  firfl;  crufade  to  the  Holy  Lard  is  begun  under  feveral  Chrillian  princes,  to 
drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalem. 

1 1 10  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been 
permitted  to  refide  as  a fubjedh. 

1 1 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inflitated,  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufa- 
lem, and  to  protedl  Chriftian  llrangers. 

1 151  The  canon  law  colledled  by  Gratian,  a monk  of  Bologna. 

1 163  London  bridge,  confiding  of  19  fmall  arches,  fird  built  of  done. 

1 164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  11.  king  of  England  (and  fird  of  the  Piantagenets)  takes  pofTeflion  of  Ire- 
land ; which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englilh  viceroy, 
lord-lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits,  and  judice  is  difpenfed  by  itine- 
rant judges. 

1180  Glafs  Mdndows  b^gan  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

I ;8i  The  laws  of  England  are  digeded  about  this  time  by  Glanviilc. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  Hi.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  dir- 
‘ rups  of  his  faddie  Vv'hen  he  mounted  bis  horfe. 

n86  The  great  conjuiOiflion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  hap- 
pened in  September. 

1 192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judrea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Sa- 
ladine’s  army,  confiding  of  300,000  combatants. 

1 194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  fird  ufed  as  a motto  by  Richard,  on  a viclory  over  the  French. 

1200  C!>imnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed;  fird  among  the  nobility. 

1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  fird  charter,  for  elefling  their  Lord 
Mayor  and  other  magidrates,  from  king  John. 

1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  King  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  edablifhed. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Kan,  emergc.from  the  northern 
parts  of  Ada,  over-run  ail  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in  imitation  of  former  con- 
querors, carry  death  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 

1233  The  Inquifitioii,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  truded  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  dill 
thatched  with  draw. 

1253  The  famous  adronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Cadile. 

1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finidies  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  lail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  ill.  who  recovers 
the  v/edern  ifles. 

1264  According  to  fome  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoned  to  par- 

liament till  this  period. 
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1269  Th.e  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  ptefent  Auftrian  family  beoins  in  Germany. 

1282  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that 
principality  to  England. 

1284  Edward  II,  boin  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  W' ales.  t 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve 

candidates,  who  lubniit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land ; which  lays  the  foundation  of  a long  and  defolating  war  between  both'  1 
nations, 

I293  There  is  a regular  fucceflion  of  Englifh  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  j 
22d  of  Edward  I. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  Bythynia  under  Ottoman. 

Siiver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a great  luxury. 

Tallow  candles  fo  great  a luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights#  || 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a cordi?d. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  by  Givia,  of  Naples.  ( | 

• 1507  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons.  j 

1308  7'he  popes  remove  to  Avignon,  in  France,  for  70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  fociety  eftablilhed.  _ | 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  efia-  j 
' bliflies  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  ^ f! 

The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  and  feparate.  A vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  - 
for  two  years.  ' ' 

1320  Gold  firll  coined  in  Chriilcndom  ; 1344,  ditto  in  England. 

1 336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  | 

benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjefls. 

1 337  The  firll  comet  whofe  courfe  is  deferibed  with  an  allronomical  exaflnefs. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firll  invented  by  Swartz,  a monk  of  Cologn;  1346,  Ed- 
ward III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  batllei  | 
of  C re ITy;  5 346,  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented.  |: 

Oil-painting  firll  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck.  j 

Heralds  college  inllituted  in  England.  |i 

1344  The  firll  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by  Edward  ITT. 

1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prifoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inllituted  in  England  by  Edward  HI.  altered  in  1557> 
and  confills  of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firll  enter  Europe. 

1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England.  ^ ' 

1356  The  battle  of  Poidiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France,  and  his  fon,  are  takcrll 

prifoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firll  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firll  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Englilh,  as  a favour  of  ' 
Edward  III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe,  an  Englilhman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  great  acutenefs  and  fpirit.  His  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

JI386  A company  of  linen-weavers,  from  the  Netherlands,  ellablilhed  in  London. 

Windlbr  Callle  built  by  Edward  HI.  , 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas.  ' 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufement. 

1399  Wellminller  abbey  built  and  enlarged— Wellminller  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  infiituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IVj  renewed  In 
confining  of  38  knights. 

1 4 JO  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourc  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firll  blow  to  the  Englilli  power  in  France. 

1430  About  xhis  .time  Laurentius  of  Harleim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  hej 
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pradifed  with  feparate  wooden  types.  Guttembargh  afterwards  invented  cut 
metal  types : but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfedion  by  Peter  SchoefFer,  who  in- 
vented the  mode  of  cading  the  types  in  matrices.  Frederick  Corfellis  began 
to  print  at  Oxford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types;  but  it  was  William  Caxton 
who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  fufile  types,  in  1474. 
1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Condantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftern  empire,  1123  years 

from  its  dedication  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

1454  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  Vtl.  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a conteftof  30  years, 
and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men. 

i486  Henry  eftablilhes  fifty  yeoman  of  the  guards,  the  firfi:  (landing  army* 

1489  Maps  and  fea-charts  firll  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely 
fubdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjeds  to  that  prince  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  are  ill  obferved  by  the  Spaniards,  vvhofe  clergy  employ  the  powers 
of  the  Inquifition,  with  all  its  tortures;  and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the 
Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
originally  came. 

1492  America  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus,  a Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  Of  Spain. 

1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  H?pe. 

South  A.merica  difeovered  by  Americus  Vefpufius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more 

in  1512. 

1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vege- 
tables were  imported  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  wdth  the  flower 
of  his  nobility. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difeovers  the  ftraits  of  that  name  in  South 

America. 

1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  wTitings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith  from  his  Holinefs. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the 
church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

^534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 

1537  Religious  houfes  diflblved  by  ditto. 

1536  The  firft  Englifti  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized;  theprefent  tranflation  finiftied 
1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  (hips. 

*543  (lockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  1561;  the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lee, 
of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  ciihe  the  ladies  ufed  (kewers. 

1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  (hilling  per  acre. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  Firft  law  in  England,  eftablifhing  the  intereft  of  money  at  ten  fer  cent* 

*549  Lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 
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1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England.  . I 

1555  The  Ruffian  company  eftablifl^.cd  in  England.  I 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign.  M 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox.  W 

1563  Knives  firil  made  in  England.  I 

1569  Royal  Exchange  iirft  built.  9 

1572  The  great  inaffiicre  of  Proteilants  at  Paris.  \l 

1579  The  Dutch  fhake  off  the  Spanifli  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins,  |i, 
Englifli  Eall  India  company  incorporated — ellablilhed  1600 

Turkey  company  incorporated.  | 

1 5 So  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firil  Eng*  } , 
lifir  circumnavigator.  • ! ! 

Parochial  regiller  firfc  appointed  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy;  the  5th  of  Odober  being  i 

counted  15. 

1583  Tobacco  firit  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  ot  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifon- 

ment.  i 

1588  The  Spanifli  armada  defiroy^ed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifh  admirals.  : 

Henry  IV.  paffes  the  ediil  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Proteilants. 

1589  Coaches  firit  introduced  into  England  ; hackney  acl  1693  ; increafed  to  1000,  in  | 

1770-  ...  i 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inilituted  in  England. 

1591.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  firil  brought  into  England  from  Germany.  :| 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges.  ' | 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  lail  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scot-  ", 

land  (and  firil  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fucceilbr ; which  unites  both  kingdoms  ; i ^ 
under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  I 

1605  The  gunpowder  plot  difeovered  at  Wellminficr;  being  a projedl  of  the  Roman; 

catholics  to  olow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament.  I 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firil:  adminiilered  in  England.  I 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firil  difeevers' the  fatcllites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  ths 

telefcope,  then  juil  invented  in  Holland.  j 

1610  Flenry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a prkil.  ' 

1611  Baronets  firil  created  in  England  by  James  1. 

1614  Napier,  of  Marcheften,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms.-  | 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  Rive.r  to  London  from  Ware.  ! 

1616  I'he  firil  permanent  fetilcment  in  Virginia. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Engiilhman,  difeovers  the  dodlrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 

blood.  I 

1620  The  broad  fiik  manufaflory  from  raw  filk  introduced  into  England. 

1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans.  1 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I.  ^ ^ | 

The  iiland  of  Barbadees,  the  firil  Englifh  feulement  in  the  Weil  Indies,  is  1 
planted. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guilavns  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  ; 

the  Proteilants  in  Germany',  is  killed. 

-1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofrs  eilablilhed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

1640  Kmg  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifii  fuhjccds,  on  which  their  army,  under  general 
Leiley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcalllc,  being  encouraged  by  the  malecon-_ 
tents  in  England. 

The  maiiacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Engliili  Proteilants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  oppoied  his  arbitrary  meafures> 

which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firil  impoied  by  parliament. 

1649  Charles  J.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 

1654  Cromwell  afiumes  the  proteclorlhip.  ^ ^ : 

The  Euglilh>  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards.  t 

‘ ‘ - Cromwell  5 
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1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protedorfliip  by  his  fon  Richai-d. 

1660  King  Charles  II,  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years  m France  and  Holland. 

Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreft'ed  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  pri- 
vileges to  Frederic  HI.  \vho  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  at  London  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ; 1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch, 

by  the  Englifh. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  olF  68,000  perfons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2.  and  continued  three  days,  in  which 

were  deftroyed  13,000  houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 

Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Englifh  the  New  Netherlands,  now 

known  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

•1668  — ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St.  James’s 'Park  planted,  and  made  a thoroughfare  for  public  ufe,  by  Charles  II. 
1670  The  Engliih  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  incorporated. 

1672  Lewis^XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 
being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

African  company  eftablilhed. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  ad  pafted. 

j68o  A great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 

William  Penn,  a Quaker,  receives  a charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  500  percent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Janies  Tl. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a rebellion,  but  is  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded. 

The  edid  of  Nantes  infamoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Proteftants 
cruelly  perfecuted. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  ftnifned  by  Lewis  XIV. 

088  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.  King  James  abdicates,  and 
retires  to  France,  December  3. 

King  V/illiam  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James,  are  pro- 
claimed, February  16. 

Vifeount  Dundee  ftands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general 
Mackey,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie ; upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wearied 
with  repeated  misfortunes,  difperfe. 

168^  The  land-tax  pafted  in  England. 

The  toleration  ad  pafted  in  ditto. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted 
by  the  commons  to  be  a notorious  cheat,  impoftor,  and  falfe  accufer. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againft  James  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  War  in  Ireland  finifhed,  by  the  furrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  Englifti  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French 

fleet  off  La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mufxets  firft  ufed  by  the  French  againft  the  Con- 

federates in  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  eledorate. 

Bank  of  England  eftabliflied  by  king  William. 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maffacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William’s  troops, 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 
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1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain’s  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

1701  Pruffia  ereded  into  a kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftabliflied. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Queen  Anne,  daughter  to 

James  II.  who,  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the  war  againft 
France  and  Spain. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Allies,  againft  the 
French. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  Allies. 

17^7  The  firft  Britifn  parliament. 

i7o8  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  Allies. 

Sardinia  ereded  into  a kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

3709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufeovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies 
to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  Allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Minillry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  her  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in 
37  years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a duty  on  coals.. 

The  Englifli  South-Sea  company  began. 

1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  ofUtrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and 

Fludfoa’s  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ; Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  flfty,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 

Interell  reduced  to  five  per  cefit. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great-grandfon,  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender.  The  adtion  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton, 
both  in  November,  when  the  rebels  difperfe. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobiefki,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki, 

late  king  of  Poland. 

An  adl  pafi’ed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

1719  The  MifliiTipi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe’s  filk-throwing  machine,  containing.  26,586  wheels,  ere6Ied  at  Derby; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a mile;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  reft;  and  m 24 
hours  it  works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

The  South- Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7 ; was  at  its  height  at  the  end 
of  June;  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 

1727  King  George  I.  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only 
fon,  George  II. 

Inoculation  firll  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Rulfia,  formerly  a dukedom,  is  now  eftabliflied  as  an  empire. 

,1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  ftcrling. 

Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  in  North 
America. 

1736  Capt.  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace,  at  the  exe- 
cution of  a fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weftminfter- 
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1738  Weftmlnfter-Bridge,  confiding  of  fifteen  arches,  begun;  finifhed  in  1750  at  the 

expence  of  389>oool.  defrayed  by  parliament.  ^ 

1739  Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  in  Britain  again!).  Spa'm,  July  21,  and  war  declared, 

0£)ober  23. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englidi  and  Allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 

Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  again!)  France, 

Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  erefted. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  by  which  a reftitution  of  hll  places,  taken  during 

the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The  intere!)  of  thci  Bridili  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

Britiih  herring  hfhery  incorporated. 

1751  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  third  of  September  being  coant- 

ed the  fourteenth, 

1753  The  Britifh  Mufeum  ereilded  at  Montagu-lioufe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufadures,  and  Commerce,  indituted  in  London. 

1753  Lilbon  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englifiimen  are  confined  iu  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  by 

order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

Marine  fociety  edablifhed  at  London. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to adaiTinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Enr« 

li(h. 

1760  King  George  II,  dies,  Odober  25,  In  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded 

by  his  prefent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22I  of  September,  1761,  married  the 
princefs  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 

Black-Friars  bridge,  confiding  of  nine  arches,  begun;  finidied  1770,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  32,8401,  to  be  difcharged  by  a toll.  Toll  taken  off  1785. 

1762  War  declared  again!)  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Rufiia,  Is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 

American  Philofophical  Society  edablilhed  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Augudus  P'rederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Augud  12. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
. gal,  concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the 

extenfive  provinces  of  Canada,  Ead  and  Wed  Florida,  and  part  of  Louiiiana, 
in  North  America;  alfo  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  Sc.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  in  the  Wed  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  ic,oooI.  to  Mr.  Harrlfon,  for  his  difcovery  of  the  lon- 

gitude by  his  time-piece. 

1765  His  majedy’s  royal  charter  pafied  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artids. 

An  aft  paired  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  idand  of  Man  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21,  a fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earthy 

pafied  the  fun’s  centre. 

1768  Academy  painting  edablidied  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambadador,  and  declare  war  againd  that  em- 
pire. 

1771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majedy’s  diip  the  Endeavour,  lleut.  Cook, 
return  from  a voyage  round  the  world,  hiving  made  fevcral  important  difeo- 
veries  in  the  South  Seas. 

J772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conditutlon  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  a princefs  of  Germany,  grand-daughter  of  Thomas,  late 
^arl  of  Aylefbury. 

4^4  1772  T.he 
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1772  The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of  Prnflia,  Hrip  th®  ] 

king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  I 
themfelves,  in  violation  of  the  mod  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty-one 

degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  dif- 
cover  apalTage  in  that  quarter  proves  fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope’s  dominions. 

The  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  cx- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of 

. inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad  ; upon 
which  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  admi- 
niftration  ofjullice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who 
lofe  the  illands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Pvuffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britiih  parliament  having  pafied  an  adl,  laying  a duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America,  the  Colonifts,  confidering  this  as 
a grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firil 
General  Congrefs,  Sept.  5. 

Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November. 

1775  April  19,  The  firft  adion  happened  in  America  between  the  king’s  troops  and 

tire  provincials  at  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  Am.erican 
provinces. 

June  17,  A bloody  adion  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker, and  lieu- 
tenant-general Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  ftates,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long  Iftand,  New  York,  in  Auguft>  with  great 
lofs,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prifoners;  and  the  city  of.New  York  is 

I afterwards  taken  poftefTton  of  by  the  king’s  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafliington  takes  900  of  the  Heffians  prifoners  at  Trcn-. 
ton. 

Torture  aboliftiedin  Poland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  pefteffion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army  at  Saratoga,  in 
Canada,  by  convention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the  ge- 
nerals Gates  and  Arnold,  Odober  17. 

1778  A treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirteen 

united  American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the 
court  of  France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftmln- 
fter  Abbey,  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a vote  of  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  Efq;  and  George  Johnftone,  Efq  ; arrive  at 
Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiffioners  for  reftoring  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  June  18. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britiih  commiffioners,  unlefs  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king’s  fleets 
and  armies  withdrawn  from  A.merica. 

An  engagement  fought  off  Breft  between  the  Engliih  fleet  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  count  d’Or- 
villiers,  July  27* 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 

Pcndicherry  iurrenders  to  the  aims  of  Great  EiiLaln,  061.  17. 

St.  Lucia  taken  fiom  the  French,  Dec.  28. 
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177^  St.  Vincent’s  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  abolifiied  in  France. 

The  Inquifition  abolifhed  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty -two  fail  of  Spaniih  fliips,  Jan.  8. 

The  fame  admiral  alfo  engages  a Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 

de  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  rakes  five  fliips  of  the  line,  one  more 
being  driven  on  fliore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  adions  between  admiral  Rodney,  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Well 
Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ; but  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Kenry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Well  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Proteftant  Aflbciation,  to  the  number  of  50,000  go  up  to  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, with  their'petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  ad  palled  in  favour  of  the  Papifls, 
June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  mofl:  daring  riots,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in 

j Southwark,  for  feveral  feccelTive  days,  in  which  feme  Popilh  chapels  are  de- 
ftroyed,  together  with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King’s  Bench,  the  Fleet, 
feveral  private  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  lirpprefled  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed 
for  felony. 

Five  Engliih  Eaft:  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fhips  bound  for  the  WeE 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a fignal  vidory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camden,  in. 
South  Carolina,  in  which  above  1000  American  prifoners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 

Mr.  Laurens,  late  prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near 
Nev/foundland,  Sept.  3. 

General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  Congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  York,  and  is 
made  a brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice.  Sept.  24. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britiih  army,  hanged  as  a fpy  at  Tappan, 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  Od.  2. 

Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a charge  of  high  treafon, 
Odober  4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  Well  Indies,  by  which  great  devallation  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Sarbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  Iflands,  Od.  3.  and  10. 

A declaration  of  hoflilities  publiihed  againfl:  Holland,  Dec.  20. 

1781  The  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3.  Retaken  by  the  French,  Nov.  27. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a vidory,  but  with  confideroble  lofs,  over  the  Americans 
under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  iflind  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Parker,  and  a Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zout- 
man,  off  the  Dogger-bank,  Aug.  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a confiderable  Britifh  army,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  to 
the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Walhington 
and  count  Rochambeau,  at  York-town,  in  Virginia,  Od.  19. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  ii. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Chriflopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

The  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther  profecution  of  often- 
five  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  Mar.  4;  and  refolve,  That  that 
houfe  would  confider  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty,  and  this  country, 
wlio  fliould  advife,  o-  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  profecurio.i  of  often- 
live  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 


1782  Admiral 
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1782  Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a fignal  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 

mand of  count  de  Grafle,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  April  12. 
Admiral  Flughes,  wich  eleven  ibips,  beat  off,  near  the  iliand  of  Ceylon,  the 
French  admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  ftiips  of  the  line,  after  a fevere  engage- 
ment, in  which  both  fleets  loft  a great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

The  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  and  the 
Middlefex  eledlion,  pafted  Feb.  17,  1769,  refcinded  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  adl  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legiftation  of 
Ireland,  received  the  royal  aflent,  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
, Aug.  24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  13. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, 061.  8. 

Proviflonal  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifli  and  the  American 
commiffioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  Britannick  majefty  to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  ftates, 
Nov.  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannick  majefty  and  the  kings  of 

France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicilly,  deftroying  a great  number  of 
towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb.  5th,  7tb,and  28th. 

Armiftice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  P'eb.  10. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmifting 

the  coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  16. 

The  great  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chancellor’s  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-ftreet, 
March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a grand  jubilee  at  Weftminfter-abbey, 
May  26. — Continued  annually  for  decayed  muficians,  &c. 

Proclamation  for  a public  thankfgiving,  July  2. 

Mr.  Lunardi  afcended  in  a balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorfields,  the 
lirft  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 

1785  Dr.  Seabury,  an  American  miflionary,  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Connedicut  by 

five  nonjuring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquifitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  an  incenfed  multitude,  for  his  cruelty,  and  hungon  a gibbet  50  feet  high. 

Sept,  26.  Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France, 

Nov.  21.  7^.471,000  3 -per  cefit.  ftock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe, 
for  Heflian  foldiers  loil  in  the  American  war,  30  a man. 

Dec.  4.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambaffador,  prefented  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  Dr.  White,  of  Pennfyivania,  and  Dr.  Provoft,  of  New  York,  to  be 
confecr.itedbiibopsfor  the  United  States. — They  were  confecrated  Feb.  4.  1787. 

1787  March.  (France)  The  Affembly  of  Notables  lirft  convened  under  the  miniftry 

of  Monf.  ds  Calonne. 

May  21.  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Haftings,  late  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Aug.  1 1.  The  king  by  letters  patent,  eredled  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into 
a bifliop’s  fee,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  bifhop. 

1*^88  Aiiguft.  (France)  Monf.  Neckar  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  Novem- 
ber: The  Notables  called  together  a fecond  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  Odlober,  the  lirft  fymptoms  appeared  of  a fevere  diforder 
which  afliidled  our  gracious  Sovereign.  On  the  6th  of  November  they  were 
very  alarming,  and  on  the  J3th  a form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  was  ordered 
by  the  privy  council,  17^9 
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Feb.  17.  His  Majelly  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a date  of  convalefcence,  and  on 
the  26th  to  be  free  from  complaint. 

April  23.  A general  thankfgiving  for  the  King’s  recovery,  who  attended  the 
fervice  at  St.  Paul’s  with  a great  proceffion. 

May.  (France)  Opening  of  the  States  General  at  Verfailles. 

July  13,  14.  Revolution  in  France — capture  of  the  llallile,  execution  of  the 
governor,  of  the  intendant,  of  the  fecrctary  of  date.  See. 

October  19.  The  firft  fitting  of  the  National  Conftituent  Afiembly  at  Paris. 

1790  July  14.  Grand  French  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

1791  June  21,  22.  25.  (France)  i’he  king  and  royal  family  fecretly  withdraw  from 

Pans,  but  are  flopped  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  in  cosfequence  of  fome  gentlemen  meeting  to  commemorate 
the  French  revolution,  in  Birmingham,  the  mob  arofe  and  committed  the  moll 
daring  outrages  for  fome  days  on  the  perfons  and  properties  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ; burning  and  deflroying  meeting- 
houfes,  private  dwellings,  &c.  Peace  and  fecurity  were  at  length  redored,  by 
the  interpofition  of  tne  military  power. 

Odober  4.  (France)  The  fecond  Adembly  takes  the  name  of  the  Legidative 
AiTembly,  and  is  opened  by  the  king  in  perfon. 

1792  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  dehnitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  between  the 

Britiih,  and  their  rdiies,  the  Nizam,  and  Mahrattas  on  the  one  part,  and  Tippoo 
Sultan  on  the  other,  by  which  he  ceded  one  half  of  his  territorial  pedeffions, 
and  delivered  up  two  of  his  fons  to  lord  Cornwallis,  as  hollages  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  -the  treaty. 

Gudavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  confequence  of 
being  afTafTmated  by  Ankerdroom. 

Sept.  20.  (France)  Fird  fitting  of  the  Third  Legidature,  which  takes  the  title  of 
National  Convention. 

1793  Jan.  2 1 ft.  (France)  Lewis  XVI.  after  having  received  innumerable  indignities  from 

his  people,  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  and  had  his  head  fevered  by  the  guil- 
lotine, contrary  to  the  exprefs  laws  of  the  new  conditution,  which  had  de- 
clared the  perfon  of  the  king  inviolable. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  lord  Grenville,  and  S.  Comte  Woronzovv,  figned  a con- 
vention at  London  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  majedy  and  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  in  which  their  majedies  agreed  to  employ  their  refpedlive  forces  in 
carrying  on  the  “ jud  and  neceffary  war”  againll  France.  Treaties  alfo 
were  entered  upon  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  prince  ofHeffe  Cafiei. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  on  the  i6th  of  Oftobe^,  was  conduced  to  the 
fpot,  where  Louis  had  previoufly  met  his  fate  ; and  conduced  herfelf  during 
her  lad  moments  with  fortitude  and  compofure,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
her  age. 

Medrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  having  been  accufed  of  feditious  pradices,  were  tried 
in  the  high  court  of  Judiciary  in  Scotland,  and  pronounced  guilty.  Tlieir 
fentence  was  tranfponation  for  the  fpace  of  14  years,  to  fuch  place  as  his 
majelly  might  judge  proper. — They  have  fince  failed  for  Botany  Bay. 

1794  On  the  I ft  of  June,  the  Britiih  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  earl  Flowe, 

obtained  a mod  fignal  vidory  over  that  of  the  French,  in  which  two  dfips 
were  lunk,  one  burnt,  and  fix  brought  into  Portfmouth  harbour. 

1795  In  confequence  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Flolland,  the  prln» 

cefs  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  princefs  and  her  infant  Ton,  arrived  at  Yar- 
mouth, on  the  19th  of  January:  the  hereditary  prince  himfelf,  with  his 
father  the  dadtholder,  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  20th. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  his  royal  highnefs  George  Augudus  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  was  married  to  her  ferene  highnefs  princefs  Caroline  of  Brunfwiek. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hadings,  efq.  at  length  came  to  a clofe  on  the  23d  of 
April,  when  the  lord  chancellor,  having  put  the  quedion  to  each  of  the  peers, 
upon  the  fixteen  articles  of  the  impeachment,  and  finding  that  a very  great 
majority  voted  for  his  aquittal.  Informed  the  prifoner  that  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  charges  brought  againd  him  by  the  houfe  of  comruons,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters contained  therein. 
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V'l  s6 

MEN  of  LEARNING  and  GENIUS. 

Bef.  Ch. 

907  fJT OMER,  the  firft  prophane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  flouridied.  Pope, 

Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  Tuppoled  to  live  near  the  time  oT  Homer.  Cooke^ 
S84  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  fl.  Fawkes. 

555  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

556  .^fop,  the  fird  Greek  fabulid.  Croxal. 

548  Thales,  the  £rlt  Greek  aftronomer  and  geographer. 

497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  Greece.  Rozve,, 

474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Fawokes,  Addi/on. 

456  .^fchylus,  the  hrft  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter, 

435;’ Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  WeJ}. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  prophane  hidory,  Littkhury, 

407  Arillophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 

Euripides,  tlie  Greek  tragic  poet.  Woodhull. 

406  Sophocles,  ditto.  Franklin,  Potter, 

Confucius  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  fl. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  in  Greece. 

391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian.  Smith,  Hobbes. 

561  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 

<»39  Xenophon,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  hidorian.  Smith,  Sfelman,  AJhlj,  Fielding^ 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  diiciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham, 

336  Jfocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimfdale. 

332  Ariiiotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.  Hobbes. 

3 I 3 Demodlienes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himfelf.  Leland,  Francis, 

28-8  Theophrallus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fcholar  of  Ariiiotle.  Budget, 

285  Theocritus,  the  flrfl  Greek  paftoral  poet,  fl.  Fawkes. 

277  “Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.  R,  Simp/on. 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.  Digby. 

264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  in  ditto. 

244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 

208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet,  Fhornton. 

159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.  Cohnan, 

155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflorian.  Hampton, 

54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Cstfar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl.  Booth. 

Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architedb,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death.  Guthrie,^  Melmoth^ 

* Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Rowe. 

34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Gordon,  Rofe. 

30  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Spelman, 

19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Dryden,  Pitt,  Warton. 
i I Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.  Grainger,  Dart, 

8 Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatyric  poet.  Francis, 

A.C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Ray. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

20  Celliis,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician,  fl.  Grieve, 

25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phiedr us,  the  Roman  fabulift.  Smart, 
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Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Nenvcombe* 

62  Perfms,  the  Roman  fatyric  poet.  BrenvJIer, 

64  Quintius  Curtius,  a Roman  hillorlan  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl. 

Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.  V Elirangc, 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Re<we. 

79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natur^  hiftorian.  Holland* 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jewifti  hiftorian.  l^hifton. 

94  Epidtetus,  the  Greek  ftoic  philofopher,  fl.  Mrs.  Carter, 

95  Qnindtilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie, 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Lc^is. 

Lucius  Floras,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Gordon, 

104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay, 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters.  Melmoth,  Orrery, 

1 1 7 Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Hughes. 

219  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Dryden,  Langhorne,  ^ 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatyric  poet.  Dryden. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fl, 

150  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Turnbul, 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  fl.  Rooke, 

167  Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Chriftian  author  after  the  apoftles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.  Dim/dale,  Dryden^  Franklin, 

, Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher.  Collier^  Elphli^om^ 
193  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyftcian. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

229  Dion  Cafiius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  a Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Hart. 

258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fuftered  martyrdom.  Mar/hal. 

273  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  Smith, 

320  Ladtandus,  a father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a prieft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fedl  of  Arians. 

342  Eufebius,  the  eccleftaftical  hiftorian  and  chronologer.  Hantner, 

379  Bazi!,  bifhop  of  Ctefaria. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople. 

397  Ambrofe,  bilhop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian.  ' 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philofopher.  Bellamy,  Prejlon, 

529  Procopius  of  Crefarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Holcroft. 

Flere  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  fty  led,  Claflic  authors,  for  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  human 
glory  : but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a fmali  part  only  of  their  writings  have 
come  to  our  hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  fierce  illite- 
rate pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which, 
praddees  they  were  joined  foon  after  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
Conftantinople  alone  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians  ; and  to  the  few 
literati  who  fheltered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  prefervation 
of  thofe  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning,  civility,  and  refinement, 
fucceeded  worfe  than  Gothic  ignorance —the  fuperftition  and  buffoonery  of  the 
/ church  of  Rome  : Europe  therefore  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record  during 
the  fpace  of  a thoufand  years ; a period  which  hiftorians,  with  great  propriety, 
.denominate  the  dark  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  which  memorable  tera  a race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a new  foil,  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain ; who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leaft  equal,  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  firft 
rank,  with  whofe  names  we  fliall  finifti  our  lift. 
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II  iS 
A.C. 

735  Bede,  a priefl  of  Northumberland  ; Hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &Co ' 

901  King  Alired  ; hillory,  philolophy.  and  poetry. 

1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban’s;  Hiftory  of  England; 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetdii re  ; natural  phiiofophy. 

1508  John  Fordun,  a pried  of  Mearns-fliire ; Hiftory  of  Scotland. 

1400  GeofFry  Chaucer,  London  ; the  father  of  Englifh  poetry. 

1402  John  Gower,  Wales ; the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  ; hi  dory,  politics,  divinity. 

1552  John  Leland,  London ; lives  and  antiquities. 

1568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkfliire;  philology  and  polite  literature. 

1572  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer ; hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfhire ; Hillory  of  Scotland,  Pfalms  of  David,  poli- 
tics, &c. 

1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1615 — 25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 53  dramatic  pieces. 

i6’6  William  ohakefpeare,  Stratford;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of^  Marchellon,  Scotland;  diicoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London  ; hillory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London  ; natural  phiiofophy,  literature  in  general, 
1634  Lord  Chief  Jullice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  of  England. 

1638  Ben  Jonfon,  London ; 53  dramatic  pieces. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Selden,  Sufl'ex  : antiquities  and  laws 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent,  difeovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London;  mifcellaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London ; Paradife  Loll,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in  verfe 

and  profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfliire;  Hillory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

1675  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1677  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  London;  natural  phiiofophy,  mathematics,  and  fer- 
mons. 

1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcellerllilre;  Hudibras,  a burlefque  poem. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  London  ; 10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  otlier poems, 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks;  poems,  Speeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth,  Somerfetfhire  ; Intellcdlual  Syflem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhire ; Hillory  of  Phyfic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee, London  ; 11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Uric  ; Apology  for  the  Qiiakers. 

1691.  Hon.  Robert  Boyle;  natural  and  experimental  phiiofophy  and  theology. 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee;  Antiquities  and  Laws  of  Scotland. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  archbilbop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax  ; 254  fermons 
1697  Sir  William  'Femple,  London;  politics  and  polite  literature. 

1701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonlbire ; 27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric  poemt^ 
Virgil. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetfliire ; phiiofophy,  government,  and  theology. 

1705  John  Ray,  Efiex  ; botany,  natural  phiiofophy,  and  divinity. 

1707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ; eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Afli.  Cowper,  earl  of  Shaftelbury  ; Chara6leriftics. 

1714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  bilhop  of  Salilbury  ; hillory,  biography,  divinity,  &c, 

1715  Nicholas  Rowe ; Devonlhire:  7 tragedies,  tranllation  of  imean’s  Pharfalia. 
1719  Reverend  John  Flamlleed,  Derbylhire;  mathematics  and  allronomy. 

Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltlhire ; Spectator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil,  Edinburgh;  mathematics  and  allronomy. 

1721  Matthew  Prior,  London:  poems  and  politics. 

1724  William  Wollallon,  StalFordlhire  ; Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 

1727  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnfhire  ; mathematics,  geometry,  allronomy,  optics, 
1729  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ; mathematics,  divinity,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 
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1729  William  Congreve,  StafFordftiire  ; feven  dramatic  pieces. 

1732  Jolin  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 

1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearns-fhire ; medicine,  coins,  politics. 

1742  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  ; natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Yorklhire  ; claffical  learning,  criticifm. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M‘Laurin,  Argylefhire  ; Algebra,  View  of  ISIewton’s  Philofophy. 

1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburghfliire  ; Seafons,  and  other  poems,  five  tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hymns,  fcr- 
mons,  &c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Airlhire;  Syllem  of  Moral  Philofophy. 

1750  Reverend  Dr.  Conyers,  Middleton,  Yorklhire;  life  of  Cicero,  See. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ; metaphyfics  and  natural  philofophy. 

1751  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  Surrey;  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  po- 

litics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh;  Anatomy  of  the  Fluman  Body. 

1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London,  onpoifons,  plague,  fmall-pox,  medicine,  precepts. 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfliire  ; Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  /indrews,  &c. 

1757  Colley  Cibber,  London;  25  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bilhop  of  London ; 69  fermons,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bifhop  of  Winchefter : fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London ; Grandifon,  ClarifTa,  Pamela. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafhire  ; Anfwerto  DeilHcal  Writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young;  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  three  tra- 
gedies. 

Robert  Simpfon,  Glafgow ; Conic  Sedlions,  Euclid,  Appolonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne;  45  fermons.  Sentimental  Journey,  Tridram  Shandy. 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnfliire;  harmonics  and  optics. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin;  Life  of  Erafmus,  Eccleliallical  Hidory,  and  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne ; poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dumbartondiire ; Hidory  of  England,  novels,  tranflations. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  Profellbrof  Modern  Hidory,  Cambridge;  poems, 

1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chederfield  ; letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  Worcederfhire ; Hidory  of  England. 

1774  Oliver  Goldfmith ; poems,  eflays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rocheder ; Annotations  on  the  New  Tedament,  Sec. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth ; effays. 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe  : Hidory  of  England,  and  effays. 

James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenflike,  adronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ; plays, 

J779  David  Garrick,-  Hereford;  plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  bifhop  of  Glouceder  ; Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  va- 
rious other  works. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackdone,  Judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  London;  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorkfhire;  philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris ; Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangements. 
1782  Thomas  New'ton,  bifhop  of  Bridol,  Litchfield;  Difeourfes  on  the  Prophecies,  and 
other  works.  ^ 

1782  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Roxburghfhire ; Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  Scotland;  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of  the 
Hidory  of  Man. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfhire ; anatomy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott;  Hebrew  Verfion  of  the  Bible,  theological  tradls. 

1784  Dr.  Thomas  Morell;  Editor  of  Ainfworth’s  Didionary,  Hedericus’s  Lexicon, 

and  fome  Greek  tragedies. 

Pr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield ; Englidi  Didionary,  biography,  effays,  poetry. 
Died  December  13,  aged  71.  ^ 
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1785  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat;  poems  and  plays.  Died  April  14. 
Reverend  Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  author  of  the  Juitice  of  Peace,  Ecclefiafiical 

Laws,  &c.  Died  Nov.  20. 

Richard  Glover,  Efq;  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.  Died  Nov.  25. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  Efq;  travels,  mifcellaneous.  Died  Sept.  5,  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  Robert  Lovvth,  bidiop  of  London;  criticilm,  divinity,  grammar.  Died 

Nov.  3. 

Soame  Jenyns,  Efq;  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  pieces. 
Died  Dec.  18.  ** 

17S8  James  Stuart,  Efq;  celebrated  by  the  name  of Athenian  Stuart.”  Died  Feb.  i. 
'Fhomas  Gainfborough,  Efq;  the  celebrated  painter.  Died  Aug.  2. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  Eiq;  Engliih  Didionary,  works  on  education,  elocution,  $cc. 
Died  Aug.  14. 

William  Julius  Mickle,  Efq;  tranflator  of  the  Luliad.  Died  Od.  25. 

1789  Dr.  William  Cullen;  PradHce  of  Phyfc,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  Died  Feb.  3. 

1790  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq.  Bolton,  New  England;  eledricity,  natural  .philofophy, 

mifcellanics.  Died  April  17. 

Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  Poet  Laureat;  Hikory  of  Englifn  Poetry,  poems. 
Di.d  April  21. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Scotland ; Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of /Na- 
tions. 

John  Howard,  Efq.  Middlefex;  Account  of  Prifons  and  Lazarettos,  &c. 

1791  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Glamorganfhire  ; on  Morals,  Providence,  Civil  Liberty, 

Annuities,  Reverfionary  Payrrlents,  Sermons,  See.  Died  Feb.  19,  aged  68. 
Dr..  Thomas  Blacklock,  Annandale ; Poems,  Confolations  from  natural  and  re- 
vealed Religion.  Died  July,  aged  70. 

1792  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  Dcvonfhire  ; Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 

ing; Difeourfes  on  Painting  delivered  before  the  Academy.  Died  Feb.  23, 
aged  68. 

John  Smeaton,  Yorkfiire ; Civil  Engineer;  Mechanics,  Edykone  Lighthoufe, 
Ramfgate  Harbour,  and  other  public  works  of  utility. 

1793  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertfon,  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Hif- 

toriographer  to  his  Majeity  for  Scotland;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  V.  Hiilory  of  America,  and  Hikorical  Difquifition  concerning  In- 
dia. Died  June  ii,  aged  72. 

John  Flunter,  Efq.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Surveyor  General  to 
the  Army;  Anatomy.  Died  Aug.  16. 

1794  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq.  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  &c.  Died  Jan.  16. 

James  Bruce,  Efq.  of  Kinnaird;  Travels  into  Abylfinia. 

i/9S  Alexander  Gerard;  Eflay  on  Take,  fermons.  Died  Feb.  22. 

Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  India,  and  preiident  of  the  Afiatic  So- 
ciety ; feveral  law  Trails,  trankation  of  Ifa^us,  and  of  the  Moallakat,  or  Seven 
Arabian  poems,  and  many  valuable  papers  in  the  Afiatic  refearches, 

N.  B.  the  Dates  is  implied  the  Time  nsjhen  the  ahonje  Writers  died ; hut  njjhen 
that  Period  happens  not  to  be  knonson,  the  Age  in  ^which  they  jiourijhed  is  JigniJied 
hy  fl.  The  names  in  Italics^  are  thofe  ^ho  have  given  the  bejl  Englijh  Tranjla^ 
tionSi  excluf,.ve  of  School-Books, 
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